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Acre,  products  of  a  single 53 

Acid,  from  oak  timber 389 

Accident 35 

Acknowledgments  .         .         ,         .         .         .121 

Acorns,  and  cattle  .         .         .         .         .         .112 

Africans,  no  mathematicians  .....     302 

Agriculture,  in  North  Carolina,  19;  Mass.  State 
Board  of,  66,  275;  Maine  State  Board  of,  352; 
Hawaiian,  355,  542;  antiquity  and  dignity  of, 
414;  increased  attention  to,  430;  the  proper 
calling,  457,  561;  study  of,  478;  advancement 
of,  495  ;  instruction  in,  573  ;  war  and  .         .     574 

Agricultural,  Press,  spirit  of  the,  37 ;  addresses,  50 ; 
meetings,  legislative,  88,  98;  premiums,  187; 
exhibitions,  437;  Society,  U.S.,  439,  562;  Fair, 
U.S.,  457;  Vermont  State,  Society,  482;  Middle- 
sex North,  Society,  486;  Society,  Vermont  State, 
officers  of,  498 ;  Society,  Middlesex  South,  509; 
Society,  Worcester  North,  511;  Society,  Essex, 
520;  Society,  Hampshire,  at  Amherst  .  .  624 
Agriculturist,  Washington  as  an     .         .         .         .     409 

Almanac,  the  Old  Farmer's 59 

Amherst,  show  at  .         .         .         .         .         .         .     524 

Animals,  ruminating,  13;  chloroform  for  domestic, 
110;  cruelty  to,  219;    foretelling  the  weather, 

272;  language  of 467 

Ants,  battle  of 317 

Annual,  the  Illustrated 13 

Apple  —  apples,  how  long  it  takes  to  get,  30;  crop 
in  New  England,  46;  the  Hurlbut,  25;  orchards 
and  the  market,  43;  trees,  pruning,  54;  selec 
tion  of,  62;  a  fine,  103;  value  of,  101;  Ribstone 
Pippin,  167;  Red  Russet,  290;  Washington  Roy 
al,  231;  Newtown  Pippin,  233;  Northern  Spy 
235;  trees  unfruitful,  327;  dying,  354;  tree 
borer,  313;  seed,  405;  American  Summer  Pear 
main.  Cole's  Quince,  Garden  Royal,  Famcuse,  or 
Snow  Apple,  Red  Astracan,  469 ;  Winter-keeping, 
479;  trees,  what  ails  them,  451,  443  ;  insects  on 
389;  Bethel  Belle,  423;  Progress,  442;  sting 
ing  of,  418;  large,  491;  Morrison's  Red,  496 
tree-worms,  508;  seed,  how  to  clean  and  plant, 
511;    trees,   what  ails,  534;    fine   sweet,  551 

new 551,  552 

Aphides,  or  plant-lice,    . 

Apricot,  the  peach,  433 ;  fine 

Appleton,  Samuel  .... 

Arctic  expedition,  return  of    . 

Articles,  in  season  .... 

Ashes,  peat,  52;  and  plaster,  454;  in  agriculture 

525 ;  to  crumble  bones       .....     547 

Asparagus 240,  509,  534 

Atmosphere,  has  the  moon  any       .        .        .        .102 


Page. 


418 

487 


,  450,  516; 


117,  155; 
155;    cat, 


B. 


Bacon,  curing  without  smoke  . 

Barberry 

Barley,  four-rowed,  149;  production  of 


Barn,  an  hour  in  a  great,  46;  a  splendid,  50;  im 

provement  in     . 
Basket,  willow 
Beans,  and  potatoes 
Beautiful,  and  useful 
Bee,  look  to  your,  287;  hive 

habits  and  instincts  of 
Beef,  the  year-old 
Beetle,  and  moth  hunting 
Beets,  baked  . 

Berkshire  County,  cattle-show  in 
Birds,  sensitiveness  of,  86;    houses  for, 
winter,  migratory  of  New  England 
384;    don't  shoot  the,  207;    of  New  England, 
370;  spare  the,  212,  235;    blue-birds,  272;  in- 
stinct and  affection  of 

Bison 

Blackberry,  the  New  Rochelle,  148,  465;  the  white 

188,  267 

Black-knot,  cure  for 272,341 

Black-leg,  cure  for 351 

Blight,  frozen  sap  .......     556 

Book,  a  good,  157;  new,  218;  worms  and   dunces, 

364;  knowledge 

Bones,  cows  gnawing,  103 ;  weight  of,  in  animals, 
128;  vs.  guano,  294;    old,  387;    crumbling  in 

ashes  

Borer,  apple-tree,  313;  potato-stem         .         .         . 

Bots,  in  horses,  to  prevent 

Brakes,  to  kill  pasture 

Bread,  milk  in 

Breeds  .........     164 

Breeding,  sheep      .......     170 

Bristol  County,  show  in 503 

Brush,  machine  for  chopping 93 

Buckwheat,  or  turnips,  373;  plowed  under  .  .  534 
Budding,  hints  on,  349;  with  the  Seckel  pear  .  534 
Building,  concrete,  26;  a  new  material  .  .  .  459 
Bull,  improved  short-horn  .  .  .  49, 613, 514 
Business,  other  people's,  42 ;  how  to  commence  .  474 
Butter,  how  to  make  good  in  winter,  134,  274;  mak- 
ing, 375;  history  of  .  .  .  ■.  .  .  48» 
Burns,  cure  for 160 


Cabbages 375,  509 

Calendar,  for  January,  9;    February,  67;   March, 

105;  April,  153;    May,  201;  June,  249;  July, 

297;    August,  345;    September,  393;    October, 

441;   November,  489 ;   December 
California,  agricultural  premiums  in        .         .         . 
Calves,  rearing,  270;  tails  and  wind  spavin,  290; 

marked  by  first  sire  . 


540 

84 

497 

396 

675 
304 
368 
536 

498 


493 

228 


366 


547 
419 
335 

418 

104 


668 
609 
483 


Candles,  cheap  and  excellent 
Canker-worms 
Cape  Cod,  farms  on 
Carbon,  starch,  sugar 


637 
27 


325 


15,  18,  458,  631,  549 
,  558 
.  453 


Carrots,  how  to  raise,  135;  the  white,   178;    and 

water-melons,  231;  value  of      .         .         .         .651 


IT 


INDEX. 


Carolina  Cultivator 

Cars,  reading  in  the 

Caterpillars,  how  to  destroy    .         .       231,  246,  330, 

Cattle,  importation  of  English  into  the  United 
States,  39;  to  promote  the  health  of,  41;  winter 
care  of,  49 ;  native,  take  care  of  your.  111;  acorns 
and,  112;  short-horn,  158;  lice  on,  189,  470; 
fatting,  368;  soiling,  221;  black-leg  in,  326; 
live  and  dead  weight  of,  223,  341;  native  and 
imported,  251;  remove  vermin  from,  276;  shap- 
ing their  horns,  304;  shows,  young  men's,  372; 
and  horses,  remedy  for  chafes  and  galls  on,  389; 
attack  by,  upon  a  red  wagon,  530;  regularity  in 
feeding     ........ 

Cellar,  cemented,  74;  floors   ..... 

Celery,  earthing  up 

Cement,  pipes,  water-rams      ..... 

Centenarians 

Charcoal,  dust,  319;  for  wheat        .... 

Chemistry,  a  feat  in        .         .         .  79,  304,  458, 

Cheese  ......... 

Cherries,  and  pears,  199;  leaves,  poison  of,  386, 422; 
trees         ........ 

Chloroform,  for  domestic  animals     .... 

Churns,  shape  and  construction  of  .         .         .      301 

City,  going  to  the,  260;  and  country  life,  379;  see-  ' 
ing  the 

Clay ;     ; 

Classics,  hints  from  the 

Clean,  duty  of  being       ...... 

Climate,  thoughts  on 

Cloth,  cotton,  for  hot-beds        ..... 

Clover,  what  it  is  made  of       ....         * 

Club,  Concord  farmers',  55,  545;  farmers',  95; 
Bethel  farmers',  156;  farmers',  Lexington 

Coal-ashes      ...... 

Cockroach,  riddance  of   . 

Cocksfoot  thorn 

Cold,  a  bad 

Colt,  Gilford  Morgan,  Vt.        .         *.         '. 

Common  things 

Comforts,  no,  the  secret .... 

Consolation  fit  for  an  emperor 

County  transactions        .... 

County  shows  ..... 

Consumptives,  advice  to  .... 

Country,  a  home  in,  36;  farmers,  and  city  me 
chanics     ...... 

Counterfeiting,  photographic  .         .         .         .         , 

Corn,  and  cob  meal,  108,  280;  planter,  Wakefield's 
hand,  161;  crop,  162;  planters,  a  word  on,  232; 
fodder,  243,  284;  planter,  207;  mixing  different 
varieties,  and  cutting  the  stalks,  307;  carrying, 
on  the  Russian  steppes,  394;  stocking,  507; 
harvesting,  508  ;  beetles  on,  534  ;  green,  for 
soiling       ••...... 

Cob,  and  corn  meal         •..,.'. 

Cork,  where  it  comes  from 

Cottage,  bracketed  with  veranda,  32;  a  suburban    . 

Cow,  how  to  make  give  down  milk,  31;  best  food 
for  milch,  26;  a  good,  52;  remarks  on  the,  00, 
82,  128;  gnawing  bones,  103;  dairy,  198;  Mr. 
Clark's,  143;  sudden  death  of,  197;  the  Oakes 
prize,  274,  312;  what  a  native  is,  283;  holding 
up  her  milk,  351;  working  of,  359;  hay  for,  in 
Bummer,  374;  what  constitutes  one  of  native 
breed,  436;  how  to  prevent  and  cure  a  kicking, 
457;  the  Tewksbury,  514;  working   . 

Crab-apple,  to  preserve 

Cranberries,  culture  of   .         .         .  !         .         i 

Cranes,  dancing     ......[ 


548 
362 
471 
485 
58 
544 
501 
294 

430 
110 
352 


213, 


395 
336 
239 
405 
204 
551 
606 

517 
387 
329 
405 
539 

97 
288 

33 
480 
171 
442 

55 

311 

97 


Criticisms 


60, 


Crop,  injury  to  the  wheat,  403,  418;  and  season 
in  Northern  New  York,  423 ;  potato        439,  471, 

Crops,  measurement  of,  91;  the  barley,  103;  corn, 
63,  162;  the  value  of  root,  75;  root,  234,  282; 
and  weather       .... 

Cucumbers 


Curculio,  58,  307;  does  it  puncture  the  apple 
Currants         .... 


374, 


Custard-pies  without  eggs 
Cutter,  Gales'  straw 


17 


556 
423 
378 
182 
536 
,52 


D. 


Dairies,  69,  164;  products  of          ....  84 

Days  without  nights 456 

Dew,  the 532 

Ditching 389 

Dogs,  at  Newfoundland 496 

Drains  .........  181 

Draining,  importance  of  .         .         .  38,  48,  458 

Drought 477 

Ducks 130 


E. 


Earth,  that  we  walk  on,  300;  internal  structure  of 

the 375 

Economy,  in  the  right  place,  170;  in  cultivation     .  407 

Elepha.it,  the  farm 359 

Enclosures      ........  141 

Engine,  farm  steam         ......  536 

Essex  County,  Agricultural  Society  in     .         .       87,  520 

Expedition,  return  of  Arctic 521 

Exercise,  out-of-door       ......  440 

Extravagance,  short  lecture  upon    ....  130 

Evergreens,  transplanting 229 


558 


Farm,  a  two-acre,  16;  mortgages  on,  118;  experi- 
mental, 200;  elephant,  359;  supports  all,  399; 
Mechi's  model,  446;  on  Cape  Cod 

Farmer,  Tippecanoe,  27;  for  December,  38;  for 
January,  78;  for  February,  140;  for  March, 
189;  practical  hints  to  the,  47 ;  official  visits  to, 
67;  Western,  148;  country,  and  city  mechanics, 
213;  how  a  thriftless  was  reformed,  217;  a  few 
facts  for,  258  ;  duties  of,  to  his  family,  289; 
why  discontented,  421;  wants  to  be  a,  487;  dis- 
advantages of  the,  454;  books  for  the,  197,  487; 
meeting  of  the,  at  Hillsboro',  New  Hampshire, 
379;  high  schoool  for,  in  Pennsylvania,  404; 
sources  of  pleasure  for,  431;  duty  of  the,  as  a 
citizen,  331;  facts  for,  530;  a  young,  642;  the 
Monthly 570 

Farming,  why  despised,  107;  in  Iowa,  140;  profits 
of,  243;  poor,  an  expensive  business,  339;  pre- 
judice against,  347 ;  an  easier  way  than     .         .     588 

Fence,  wire,  made  by  machinery,  80 ;  cheap,  103 ; 

what  does  it  cost  to,  185,  386;  cheap  .     232,  405 

Fertilizers,  how  to  use,  242;  cheap,  315;  how  to 
cheat  in,  247,  343;  and  flowers  . 

Fields,  time  for  thought  in  the 

Fire,  wood,  87;  system,  lecture  on  . 

Fish 

Flour,  and  meal,  preserving,  203;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire . 

Fodder,  green  corn  for 

Food,  change  of,  20;  new,  for  sheep,  21;  what  a 
man  can  live  on,  69;  what  shall  we  eat,  71;  re- 
lative value  of,  90;  the  cheapest,  275;  fish  as, 
279;  nutritive  qualities  of,  321;  convenient  and 
wholesome  ....••• 

Forests,  thinning 37,  147 

Fowls,  hints  on  the  breeding  of,  54;  to  prevent  from 
scratching 

Fruit,  good,  12;  preserving,  72;  trees,  keep  straight, 
332;  effect  of  winter  on,  339;  green  lice  on, 
352;  trees,  special  manures  for,  357;  profits  of, 
357  ;  how  to  grow  good 

Frost,  as  a  manure,  55;  early  and  destructive 

Furniture,  home-mado 


266 
303 
219 

188 

457 

468 


440 


327 


548 

452 

45 


G. 


Galls,  on  horses 

Garden,  vegetables,  197;  a  mechanic's,  208;  our, 
209;  a  walk  in  my,  423,  430,  435;  how  to  en- 
rich a,  223;  the  flower,  262;  a  morning  in  a 
market,  444 ;  a  fruit,  in  New  Hampshire   . 


408 


518 


INDEX. 


Page. 
Garget,  to  cure        ....       247,  276,  336,  470 

Gas,  lime        .        • 63,  226 

Glass,  American,  plate 303 

Goldfish  and  trout 388 

Goose 385 

Gooseberries,  551 ;  Houghton's  seedling  .         .         .     423 
Grape,  the  Concord,   li,  70,  150;    the  Diana,  62; 
pruning  the,  144;  vine,  plant  a,  252;  to  prevent, 
from  bleeding,  327;  and  wine,  373;  vine  of  the, 
423;   a  fine,  501;  how  to  eat      ....     523 

Grubs,  in  corn 372 

Gum,  Alusquite 75 

Grafting,  large  limbs,  263 ;  and  pruning  fruit-trees, 

264 :  young  trees 555 

Grain,  crops,  35;   cutting  of,  390;    high  prices  of 

flour  and 478 

Granite  State,  light  from 360 

Grass,  witch  or  piper,  12,  48;  couch,  103;  cock's- 
foot  or  orchard,  180;  rye  and  lucerne,  231;  to 
get  poor  lands  into,  321;  cutting  of  .         .         .     380 

Grasshopper-traps 497 

Gravel  walls,  ....       226,  281,  335,  526 

Ground,  about   the  house,  146;    culture  of  stony, 

261;   nuts 302 

Guano,  talk  about,  22;  more  about,  25;  use  of,  126, 
154,  182,  216;  and  super-phosphate,  168,  218; 
an  experiment  with,  180;  a  word  in  sei^on 
about,  149;  per  acre,  149;  and  muck,  246;  and 
other  things,  255;  with  rye  straw,  186;  home- 
made, 230;  for  a  single  year,  291,  387;  and 
bones,  294,  333,  352;  experiments  with      .         .     452 


H. 


Hail-storm 418 

Hay,  salt,  27;  cotton,  and  cider  press.  Fay's,  440; 

maker,  337;   for  cows  in  summer,  374;  caps       .  389 

Harvest,  343;  corn 478 

Hedge,  hemlock,  500,  512;  an  evergreen         .        .  571 


Page. 

Jaw,  wolf  on 504 

Jelly,  to  make  good 536 

Journal,  the  Veterinary 502 


Knife,  new  budding 
Kobe  Rabi,  notice  of 


274 
551 


Health 311 

Hemlock,  peeling,  267;  hedges  ....  600 
Hens,  profits  of,  84,  191;  the  boys  and  the,     .         .     247 

Highway,  work  on 382 

Hoe,  the  wheel 199,  241 

Hoeing  in  dry  weather 252,  377 

Hog,  a  fine 231,  280 

Holdfast,  what  will  cure 182 

Home,  in  the  country,  35;  for  all  ....  61 
Hops,  551;  culture  of  ....  117,290,528 
Horns,  young  cattle,  103;  shaping  .         .         .     304 

Horse,  training  for  the  saddle,  64;  training  a  balky, 
240;  -Morgan,  209;  Sherman  Morgan,  304;  Ara- 
bian Iniauin,  330;  to  prevent  hots  in,  335;  train- 
ing for  saddle,  350;  and  rats  in  Paris,  363; 
docking,  365;  remedy  for  chafes  and  galls  on, 
389,  408;  power,  418;  biles  on,  418;  to  make 
carry  his  tail  straight,  437;  provender  for,  443; 
inquiries  about,  444;  short  chapter  on,  461 ;  ex- 
pense of  keeping,  488;  feeding  and  tending, 
505;  wind-sucking  by,  519;  a  plea  for  the,  523; 

trotting 534 

House,  ice,  29;  concrete,  103;  grounds  about,  146; 
stone,  415;    paint  for,  420;    design  for  a  small 


Labor,  20;  serf,  in  Poland,  94;  good  pay  for  a  lit- 
tle, 112;  in  state  alms-houses,  114;  and  luxury, 
209;  the  price  of,  361;  design  and  usefulness  of, 
413;  and  form  wages,  437,  454;  saving  machi- 
nery, 400,  449;  a  view  of 443 

Land,  reclaiming  swamp,  191;  low,  267;  hard  and 
stony,  279;  how  to  manage  stubble,  282;  mow- 
ing, grazing 551 

Landmarks,  ancient  ......       64 

Language  of  animals       ......     467 

Lawns,  mowing        .......     180 

Leaves,  use  of,  302;  power  to  absorb  beat,  337,  435; 

for  litter 539 

Legislature,  agricultural  meetings  of  the,  88,  98, 115,  124, 
138,  150,  162,  172,  183,  194,  210,  227 
Letter,  from  the  homestead,  396,  462;    from  H.  F. 

French,  166,322;  from  Prof.  Nash   .         .         .265 

Lexington,  farmers'  club 617 

Lice,  on  cattle,  189,  470;  plant        ....     418 
Lime,  gas,  53,  63,  387;   muriate  of,  245,  512;  will 
destroy  sorrel,    422  ;    and   canker-worms,  458; 
chloride  of  home-made       .....     395 
Lunar  influences      ....       123,  135,  304,  398 
Locust,  trees,  253;  insect,  362;   seventeen-year,  388,  470 

Love-letter,  floral 498 

Lumbering       ........     275 


farm 


Ice-house 29 

Implements,  French  garden,  25;  agricultural  .       30 

Improvement,  room  for,  375;   ours  an  age  of  .      449,459 

Incident,  beautiful 104 

Indigestion,  causes  of 

Insects  on  apple-trees,  389 ;  of  commerce 

Iowa,  farming  in,  140;  prices  and  weather  in,  225; 


items  about 377  Mills,  grinding 


M. 

Machine,  for  chopping  brush,  93 ;  mowing,  104,  320 ; 
Manny's  improved  mowing  and  reaping,  225 ; 
Wheeler's  washing,  353;   for  hoeing  .         .         .     369 

Machinery,  labor-saving 400,  449 

Madder,  culture  of 305 

Maggot,  to  destroy  the  onion 373 

Manure,  frost  as  a,  55;  for  the  garden,  149;  how  to 
apply,  232;  muscle-bed  for,  181;  waste  of,  220; 
fruit-trees  in  early  spring,  252;  specific,  270, 
339;  how  much  do  we  use  on  an  acre,  254,  437; 
long  and  short,  253 ;  with  blacksmith's  cinders, 
352;  special,  for  fruit-trees,  357;  gas-water  for, 
387;  chip,  387;  salt  as  a,  435,  455;  peat  for, 
404,  500;  charcoal  as  a,  571;  granite  dust  a  rich 

land 572 

Manuring,  24,  352;  with  blacksmith's  cinders,  352; 

a  fact  in ••      .         .         .     459 

Marlboro',  Massachusetts        .....     348 
Market,  London  vegetable,  19;  a  glance  at  Wash- 
ington City,  92;   the  greatest  grain,  in  the  world     206 
Matter,  organic  and  inorganic  .....       34 

Meadow-land,  reclaiming 351 

Meal,  corn   and   cob,   108;    and   flour,  preserving, 

203;   oat,  and  the  intellect  .         .         .         .630 

Meanness  docs  not  pay    .         .         .         .         .         .363 

Meat,  effects  of  heat  upon        .....     472 
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CALENDAE  EOK  JANUARY. 


for 


"  Great  things  doeth  He  which  we  cannot  comprehend 
lie  saith  to  the  snow,  be  thou  on  the  earth." 

"  By  His  commandment  He  maketh  the  snow  to  fall  apace  ; 
as  birds  flying  lie  scattereth  the  snow  ;  and  the  falling  down 
thereof  is  as  the  lighting  of  grasshoppers  ;  the  eye  marvek-th 
at  the  beauty  of  the  whiteness  thereof ;  and  the  heart  is  aston- 
ished at  the  raining  of  it." 

ANUARY, — t'le  month  of  con- 
gratuliitions  and  good  wish- 
es, as  well  as  of  new  hopes, 
new  promises  and  determi- 
nations. Every  first  of  Jan- 
uary that  we  arrive  at,  is  an 
imaginary  mile-stone  on  the 
turnpiiie  track  of  human 
life ;  at  once  a  resting-place 
for  thought  and  meditation,  and  a  starting-point 
for  fresh  exertion  in  the  performance  of  our  jour- 
ney. I'he  man  who  does  not  at  least  propose  to 
himself  to  be  better //i?s  year  than  he  was  the  last, 
must  be  either  very  good  or  very  bad  indeed ! 
And  only  to  propose  to  be  better,  is  something; 
if  nothing  else,  it  is  an  acknowedgment  of  our 
need  to  be  so, — which  is  the  first  step  toward 
amendment.  But  in  fact,  to  propose  to  oneself 
to  do  well,  is  in  some  sort  to  do  well,  positively  ; 
for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  stationary  point  in 
human  endeavors  ;  he  who  is  not  worse  to-day 
than  he  was  yesterday,  is  better  ;  and  he  who  is 
not  hotter,  is  worse.  Let  us,  then,  from  this 
stand-point,  look  l)ack  and  note  the  errors  of  the 
past,  so  as  to  shun  them  in  the  future,  and  make 
its  excellencies  the  starting-place  of  more  signal 
virtues  throughout  this  new  period  of  revolving 
Time. 

Some  persons  s-igh  for  "city  life"  in  the  win- 
ter— "the  country  is  so  barren  and  dull, — there 
are  no  theatres  or  balls  to  attend,  and  no  notabili- 
ties to  lecture."  Ah,  then  they  have  not  assist- 
ed to  make  the  country  what  it  should  be  in  win- 
ter. Are  there  more  intelligent  or  more  brilliant 
assembles  under  any  gas  lights  in  the  city  than 
gathered  at  the  Town  Hall  last  night?     Indeed, 


the  city  itself  was  there.  Did  hearts  ever  beat 
with  keener  enjoyment,  or  swain  ever  "trip 
through  the  mazy  dance,"  with  more  appropri- 
ate delight  than  in  the  presence  of  that  refined 
and  intellectual  assemblage  :  And  as  to  theatres, 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  may  well  envy  the 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  women,  or  the  wit 
and  heroism  of  the  men,  who  occasionally  "bring 
down  the  house"  in  thunders  of  applause  in  the 
Old  Academy  Halls.  Bare  walls,  smutty  roofs 
and  dirty  streets,  bound  the  vision  in  the  city, 
while  squalid  wretchedness,  crime  and  destitu- 
tion are  ghastly  objects  in  the  fore-ground.  Cities 
we  must  have,  but  they  are  necessary  evils  ;  let 
us  not  foi-get  the  advantages  of  our  own  positions, 
in  longing  for  the  unsatisfying  attractions  of 
crowded  and  artificial  life. 

The  country,  it  is  true,  has  changed — tlio  fields 
are  "brown  and  sere,"  the  singing  birds  vre  gone, 
the  earth  is  hard  and  unyielding,  and  tlie  trees 
are  leafless  and  bare.  But  all  these  changes  re- 
veal new  beauties, — the  thick  leaves  had  long 
concealed  the  bloom-buds  of  the  fruit  trees  which 
now  stand  out  upon  the  otherwise  bare  branches, 
and,  "dressed  in  their  wind-and-water-proof 
coats,  brave  the  utmost  severity  of  the  season." 

The  leaves,  having  performed  tlicir  office  for 
the  season,  now  fall  to  the  ground,  tliere  to  sup- 
ply nourishment  for  future  crops.  But  there  is 
one  left,  which  neither  frost,  nor  winds,  nor 
beating  rains  have  parted  from  its  stem  : — 

"  The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can  ; 
Hanging  so  light  and  hanging  so  high. 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky," 

was  influenced  by,  and  did  influence,  the  lowest 
rout  wliich  pierces  tiie  humid  soil.  The  earth, 
hard  and  rugged  as  it  now  is,  is  treasuring  the 
keen  frosts,  in  order  to  throw  up  its  comjuict  sur- 
face into  light  and  jwrous  forms  when  vernal  suns 
invito  the  sower  again  to  scatter  his  seeds.  Now 
the  processes  of  nature  for   the  renewal  of  her 
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gifts  may  be  more  aptly  observed  than  at  any  oth- 
er period. 

But  the  country  will  ever  be  barren  and  dull  to 
him,  or  her,  vrho  haa  no  habits  of  observation  ; 
who  will  not  mark  the  soft-falling  snow,  or  see  it 
on  the  north-wind  curling  over  the  hills  and 
walls,  or  about  the  trunks  of  trees,  assuming 
fantastic  forms,  and  filling  the  waste  with  imag- 
inary grottoes,  churches  and  castles.  To  such, 
books  have  small  attraction,  and  the  country  lit- 
tle but  cnmci  or  disgust.  The  poet  tells  us  of  a 
man  to  whom 

"  The  primrose  on  the  river's  brim 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  it  was  nothing  more." 

Few,  we  trust,  are  so  indifferent  to  the  teach- 
ings of  nature,  or  forget  this  bountiful  source  of 
enjoyment, 

'•  Where  living  things,  and  things  inanimate, 
Do  speak  at  Hearen's  command,  to  eye  and  ear, 
And  speak  to  social  reason's  inner  sense, 
With  inarticulate  language." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  urging  again  upon  all, 
the  importance  of  a  proper  appropriation  of  the 
leisure  winter  hours.  Some — we  knoAV  them 
■well — who  are  young,  healthy,  with  good  natur- 
al abilities,  and  full  of  ambition  in  their  daily 
routine  of  physical  labor,  are  yet  sadly  deficient 
in  those  mental  acquirements,  without  which,  no 
one  in  this  country  may  reasonably  aspire  to 
more  than  mere  drudgery.  Homely  as  the  adage 
is,  we  urge  it  now — "it  is  never  too  late  to  learn." 
There  are  now  persons  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  Bench,  and  others  who 
have  secured  wealth  and  distinction,  who  could 
not  read  or  write  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  !  Al- 
fred the  Great  was  twelve  years  of  age  before  he 
could  read.  If  his  history  is  not  familiar  to  you, 
young  man  and  woman,  there  remains  to  you  a 
treat  more  instructive  and  gratifying  than  can  be 
found  in  most  physical  sources  of  enjoyment.  He 
always  carried  a  book  in  his  bosom,  and  amidst 
the  great  business  and  hurries  of  government, 
snatched  moments  of  leisure  to  read.  He  became 
the  great  legislator  and  pre-eminent  patriot-king 
of  England.  Most  of  our  towns  possess  good  li- 
braries, and  the  sources  of  reading  and  learning 
are  accessible  to  all.  Seek,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
understand  and  apply  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
business  of  your  profession,  whatever  it  may  be, 
remembering  that  its  true  end  is  to  enrich  human 
life  with  useful  arts  and  inventions. 

Winter  Schools. — These  should  receive  your 
careful  consideration — make  them  the  best  of  their 
kind.  Assist  and  encourage  the  teacher  ;  his  task 
is  one  of  trial,  and  often  of  great  vexation,  from 
the  injudicious  interference  of  parents  in  the  reg- 
ulation and  discipline  of  the  school.  To  secure 
success,  there  must  be  order  in  every  business,  but 
ijt  is  indispensable  in  schools. 

We  have  often  set  before  the  reader  most  of  the 


specific  duties  of  the  farmer  in  the  winter  months, 
and  need  not  now  to  repeat  them.  After  secur- 
ing the  comforts  and  means  of  improvement  for 
the  family,  his  first  important  duties  are  the  pro- 
per shelter  and  feeding  of  his  slock.  It  is  of  little 
consequence  to  secure  bountiful  crops  if  they  are 
distributed  in  a  careless  and  slovenly  manner  in 
the  winter.  Those  who  have  a  supply  of  roots 
will  find  the  following  to  be  a  profitable  mode  of 
feeding.  Cut  hay,  straw,  corn  stalks  or  husks, 
and  throw  it  into  the  feed  trough  ;  then  add  such 
quantity  of  clean  roots  as  you  desire  to  feed  to  a 
given  number  of  cattle  and  cut  them  with  the 
hay.  This  process,  though  a  little  difiicult,  gives 
the  dry  fodder  the  taste  of  the  roots,  so  that  the 
whole  will  be  eaten  with  a  high  relish.  But 
cleanliness,  good  bedding,  gentle  treatment,  and 
kind  care  every  way,  will  save  hay  and  grain  and 
take  the  stock  through  in  good  condition. 

But  we  have  said  enough  in  this  our  first  sal- 
utation of  the  year.  That  we  may  ramble  along 
in  pleasant  paths  together,  plucking  the  fruits 
and  flowers  that  present  themselves  on  the  way, 
and  treasuring  up  that  wisdom  which  is  better 
than  rubies,  is  the  sincere  desire  of  him  who  now 
wishes  you  A  Happy  New  Year. 
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NEW  PLANTS. 

Of  the  new  plants  recently  introduced  from 
Eastern  Asia,  there  are  two  that  promise  to  be  of 
considerable  value  to  the  agricultural  world. 
These  are  the  Holcus  saccharaius,  or  North  China 
sugar-cane,  and  the  Dioscorea  japonLca,  (Japanese 
yam.) 

The  fruit  is  a  sort  of  broom  corn,  producing  a 
kind  of  sugar-cane,  whose  stalks  attain  seven  and 
eight  feet  in  height.  The  experiments  of  Mons. 
Louis  ViLiiORiN  and  other  French  chemists,  show 
that  the  stalks  produced  on  one  acre  will  yield 
2G,000  lbs.  of  very  sweet  juice,  containing  from 
10  to  13  per  cent,  of  pure  sugar.  The  juice  from 
canes  raised  the  past  season,  near  Paris,  has  pro- 
duced 52  to  78  per  1,000  of  pure  alcohol.  The 
residue  of  the  canes  can  be  fed  to  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  holcus,  in  its  green  state,  is  a  rapid 
grower,  and  valuable  to  be  raised  as  a  crop  for 
soiling,  to  be  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as 
Indian  corn. 

The  Japanese  yam  is  beginning  to  be  cultivated 
in  France  as  a  substitute  for  the  diseased  potato. 
It  is  largely  grown  in  China,  is  very  hardy,  and 
is  easily  propagated  by  cuttin'^s  of  its  Icig  vines, 
and  by  its  roots,  whicli  are,  likr-  those  of  the 
potato,  of  annual  growth.  Tiie  rcnjLs  are  large 
and  long,  the  flesh  very  mealy  nnd  devmd  of  any 
peculiar  taste  or  flavor.  The  Japanese  yam  is 
pronounced,  by  eminent  French  agriculu'.riscs,  a 
most  valuable  acquisition.  w. 


[^  There  is  no  greater  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
success  in  life,  than  trusting  for  something  to  turn 
up,  instead  of  going  to  work  and  turning  up 
something. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  CONCORD  GRAPE. 

Mr.  Browx  : — There  have  been  a  number  of 
notices  in  the  Farmer  of  a  new  variety  of  grape, 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Concord,  Mass.  It  is 
eaid  to  be  a  native  of  that  town,  and  is  highly 
recommended  on  account  of  its  fruitfulness,  good 
flavor,  and  its  adaptation  to  a  northern  climate. 
If  it  answers,  in  many  re;<pects,  what  it  is  recom- 
menced to  be,  it  ought  to  be  very  generally  in- 
troduced, and  cultivated  in  every  latitude  where 
other  varieties  of  the  grape  will  not  grow  on  ac- 
count of  the  climate.  It  is,  however,  put  beyond 
the  reach  of  common  persons,  at  present,  unless 
they  will  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  a  cutting  of 
the  grape,  or  for  a  seedling  of  three  years  old. 

Hovey  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  with  an  understand- 
ing, probably,  with  Mr.  Bull,  have  the  control 
of  the  grape,  and  charge  live  dollars  for  a  single 
cutting  or  seedling.  From  this  charge,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Concord  grape  vine  has  become  a 
matter  of  great  speculation  between  two  or  more 
individuals.  Tliis  kind  of  speculation  ought  to 
be  frowned  upon  by  the  press,  especially  the  ag- 
ricultux-al  press.  It  is  true,  no  individuals  ai-e 
obliged  to  buy  of  these  men  ;  but,  if  the  grape  is 
so  valuable  as  the^'^  and  the  press  have  recom- 
mended it,  common  people  have  an  anxiety  to 
obtain  it  by  paying  a  fair  compensation  for  it. 
I  think  Mr.  Bull's  graoe  is  a  good  variety  ;  but 
his  price  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  tolerated  ; 
and  the  press  which  tolerates  such  extortion  and 
speculation,  does  no  good  service  to  community, 
either  in  an  agri^iultural  or  moral  point  of  view. 
We  do  not  say  this  speculation  is  tolerated  by 
the  press,  especially  the  agricultural  press.  Of 
the  grapes  alluded  to,  there  are  three  or  four 
thousand  seedlings  for  sale.  These,  at  five  dollars 
a  piece,  amount  to  many  thousand  dollars,  and 
their  actual  cost  to  those  concerned  in  the  specu- 
lation is  not  live  hundred  dollars.  Tlie  seeds  are 
not  on  sale,  and  cannot  be  had  at  the  horticul- 
tural seed  store  at  Boston,  and  every  man  of 
common  sense  knows  the  reason. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  wish  to  notice  another 
speculation  of  the  same  kind  that  is  carried  on  by 
an  individual  in  New  York  city.  A  Mr.  Lawton 
advertises  that  he  has  an  improved  variety  of  the 
Blackberry — has  three  acres  under  cultivation — 
bear  bountifully  from  four  to  six  weeks — shoots 
spring  up  froin  the  main  stock,  bear  well  and  die 
in  the  fall.  Mr.  Lawton  .sells  his  packages  of 
one  dozen  each  for  $10.  This  is  one  of  the  Black- 
berry speculations,  and  will  probably  entitle  Mr. 
Lawton  to  an  honorary  degree  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The  alwve  remarks  are  somewhat  severe,  but 
not  uncalled  for.  If  they  will  elicit  further  in- 
formation on  this  and  other  subjects  immediately 
connected,  the  desire  of  the  wi'iter  will  be  accom- 
plished. Jon.N'  Wilcox. 

Newport,  N.  H.,  Nov.,  1854. 

Remarks. — Mr.  Bull  is  a  townsman  and  neigh- 
bor of  ours,  and  we  believe  an  honest  man.  Be- 
lieving him  able  to  set  himself  right  in  this  mat- 
ter, we  handed  him  the  letter  of  our  correspond- 
ent, and  he  has  communicated  to  us  the  following 
in  reply  : — 


Concord,  Nov.  30,  1854. 

Mr.  Brow.v  : — Your  correspondent,  John  Wil- 
cox, thinks  the  "  Concord  grape  "  has  become  a 
matter  of  speculation.  When  you  publish  his 
communication,  I  would  feel  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would  state,  in  j'our  own  way,  the  facts  of  the 
case  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  I  have  been  engaged  for 
twelve  years  in  raising  seedling  grapes,  during 
which  time  I  have  spared  no  pains  in  collecting 
every  variety  of  native  grape  that  had  a  local 
fame — many  of  which  cost  me  large  sums,  and  all 
of  which,  I  may  add,  came  to  the  fire  at  last  as 
worthless,  in  comparison  with  the  Concord,  as 
did  also  any  quantity  of  seedlings,  which  did  not 
prove  to  be  good,  and  of  which  I  have  burned 
cords.  ■  My  sole  purpose  during  this  time  has 
been  to  obtain  a  good  table  and  wine  grape  for 
New  England,  which  should  be  early,  hardy  and 
prolific.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  my  next  pur- 
pose has  been  to  projjagate  it  as  rapidly,  as  pos- 
sible, with  a  view  to  dissemination,  and  also  to 
bring  the  price  within  the  means  of  all  desiring 
to  purchase.  Thousands  of  young  vines  were 
destroyed  by  the  fervent  sun  of  July  4  and  5  last, 
leaving  me  less  than  enough  to  supply  my  orders, 
and  thus  frustrating  my  purpose  for  this  autumn  ; 
but  I  hope  to  have  a  good  supply  ready  for  the 
spring  planting,  having,  at  great  expense,  put  up 
a  large  forcing-house  for  propagating  them  ;  this 
will  enable  me  to  reduce  the  price,  which  I  very 
much  desire. 

There  io  no  monopoly  of  sale.  To  prevent  the 
sale  of  spurious  vines,  it  was  necessary  to  issue 
the  grape  to  the  public  through  a  respectable  and 
responsible  house.  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  were 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  and  their  well-established 
character  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  all  pur- 
chasers ;  whoever  purchased  the  Concord  of  them, 
Messrs.  Brock  &  Son,  or  of  myself,  may  be  sure 
they  have  got  the  true  vine. 

In  conclusion,  I  assure  the  public  that  I  shall 
propagate  the  Concord  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
shall  reduce  the  price  as  soon  as  the  supply  can 
be  made  to  bear  a  V)etter  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand. Yours  truly,         E.  W.  Bull* 


We  know  little  of  Mr.  Lawton's  operations 
with  the  blackberry,  but  presume  he  will  be  able 
to  justify  all  his  movements.  At  any  rate,  our 
columns  are  open  for  any  fair  statement  from 
him. 


FALL  PLOWING. 


FiiiEND  IIiLDRETii. — Dear  Sir  : — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Ilillsboro'  Agricultural  Society,  held  at 
Nasluia,  Sept.  lUh,  the  subject  of  fall  plowing  was 
pretty  thoroughly  di.-cussed,  ftnd  in  an  account  of 
that  meeting,  published  in  tiie  Granite  Farimr  of 
Sept.  30,  some  things  rh-l  f  did  not  say  are  attri- 
buted to  me,  and  many  things  tliat  I  did  say 
were  left  out. 

I  am  in  favor  of  fall  plowir^g  for  certain  kind 
of  land,  especially  all  gardens,  ;iurseries,  and  al- 
most any  land  that  is  weedy,  and  would  need 
plowing  three  times  Itcfore  planting,  and  I  would 
plow  deep,  Avhether  in  fall  or  spring,  and  not 
shallow,  as  I  was  reported  to  have  said.  I  stated 
at  the  above  named  meeting,  that  tough  sods,  that 
were  laid  up  loose,  and  exposed  to  the  weather 
all  winter,  would  decay  sooner  than  those  tha 
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were  turned  in  a  flat  furrow,  and  not  exposed. 
Among  tlie  reasons  given  in  ftivor  of  fall  plowing 
were  the  following,  viz.,  that  it  was  the  very 
best  way  to  destroy  the  cut-worm,  especially  if 
done  late, — that  weeds,  potato  vines,  leaves  &c., 
would  be  rotten,  and  out  of  the  way  in  spring, 
and  that  unripe  seeds  would  be  destroyed,  and  the 
seeds  of  some  weeds  would  germinate  so  late  as  to 
do  no  harm. 

Tiie  principal  objection  to  foil  plowing  is  that 
the  land  is  more  liable  to  wash  and  blow  away 
than  if  not  plowed. 

The  cold  of  last  Sunday  and  Monday  morning, 
was  more  severe  here  than  I  ever  knew  before  at 
this  season,  being  at  9  degrees  above  0,  from  4 
o'clock  to  -i  past  7,  on  Monday,  and  apples,  cab- 
bages, turnips,  squashes,  celery',&c.,  were  injured 
in  many  instances. 

Yours,  &e.,   .  B.  F.  Cutter. 

Pelham,  Nov.  4,  1854. 

•  Granite  Farmer. 


TO  ASCEETAIN  THE  WEIGHT  OF  LIVE 
STOCK. 

First,  see  that  the  animal  stands  square,  then, 
with  a  string,  take  his  circumference  just  behind 
the  shoulder-blade,  and  measure  the  feet  and  inch- 
es— this  is  the  girlh .  Thsn  measure  from  the  bone 
of  the  tail  whi-ih  plumbs  the  line  with  the  hin- 
der part  of  the  buttock,  and  direct  the  string 
along  the  back  to  the  forepart  of  the  shoulder- 
blade,  and  this  will  be  the  length.  Then,  work 
the  figures  thus  : — Suppose  girth  of  bullock  6 
feet  4  inches,  length  5  feet  3  inches,  which  mul- 
tiplied together  makes  33  square  superficial  feet ; 
and  these,  multiplied  by  23 — the  number  of 
pounds  allowed  for  each  superficial  foot  of  cattle 
measuring  less  than  seven  and  more  than  Jive 
feet  in  girth — make  759  lbs.  When  the  animal 
measures  less  than  ni}ie  and  more  than  seveji  feet 
in  girth,  31  is  the  number  of  pounds  to  be  esti- 
mated for  each  superficial  foot.  And  suppose  a 
small  animal  to  measure  two  feet  in  girth  and  two 
fouet  in  length  ;  these  multiplied  together  make  4 
feet,  which,  multiplied  by  eleven — the  number  of 
pounds  allow^ed  for  each  square  foot  when  cattle 
measure  less  than  three  feet  in  girth — make  44 
lbs. 

x\gain,  suppose  a  calf  or  sheep,  &c.,  to  measure 
4  feet  6  inches  in  girth,  and  3  feet  9  inches  in 
length,  that  multiplied  together,  makes  16  square 
feet,  and  these  multiplied  by  19,  the  number  of 
pounds  allowed  for  cattle  measuring  less  than  five 
and  more  than  3  feet  in  girth,  make  250  lbs. 
The  dimension  in  girth  and  length  of  the  back  of 
cattle,  sheep,  calves  and  hogs,  taken  this  way, 
ar3  as  exact  as  is  at  all  necessary  for  common  com- 
putation cr  valuation  of  stock,  and  will  answer 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  animal,  sinking  the  of- 
fal. A  deiUiction  must  be  made  for  animals  half 
fat,  of  one  pound  in  twenty  from  those  that 
are  fat ;  and  for  a  cow  that  has  had  calves,  one 
pound  must  be  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  one  for 
liot  being  fat,  upon  every  twenty. 


Good  Fruit. — The  Wisconsin  Farmer  says  : — 
"Wisconsin  can  produce  as  good  fruit  as  any  oth- 
er State  in  the  Union."  Well,  let  us  see  you  do 
it. 


THE  VOICE  OF  AUTUMN. 

BY    W.    C.    BP.YAXT. 

There  comes  from  yonrkr  height 

A  soft,  repining  soun(^. 
Where  forest  leaves  are  britrht, 
And  fall  like  flakes  of  liirht 
To  the  ground. 

It  13  the  autumn  breeze, 

That,  lightly  floating  on, 
Just  skims  the  weedy  leas, 
Just  stirs  the  glowing  trees, 
And  is  gone. 

lie  moans  by  sedgy  brook, 

And  visits,  with  a  sigh, 
The  last  pale  flowers  that  look, 
From  out  their  sunny  nook, 
At  the  sky. 

O'er  shouting  childien  flies 
That  light  October  wind  ; 
And,  kissing  cheeks  and  eyes, 
He  leaves  their  merry  cries 
Far  behind  ; 

And  wanders  on  to  make 

That  soft,  uneasj'  sound, 
By  distant  wood  and  lake, 
Where  distant  fountains  break 
From  the  ground. 

No  bower  where  maidens  dwell 

Can  win  a  moment's  stay  ; 
Nor  fair,  untrodden  dell  ; 
lie  sweeps  the  upland  swell, 
And  away  ! 

Mouru'st  thou  thy  homeless  state, 

0,  soft,  repining  wind  ! 
That  early  seek'st,  and  late, 
The  rest  it  is  thy  fate 
Not  to  find  I 

Not  on  the  mountain's  breast. 

Not  on  the  ocean's  shore, 
In  all  the  East  ,and  West  ; — 
The  wind  tliat  stops  to  rest 
Is  no  more. 

By  valleys,  woods  and  springs. 

No  wonder  thou  shouldst  grieve 
For  all  the  glorious  things 
Thou  touchest  with  thy  wings 
And  must  leave. 


PIPEK,  OE  WITCH  GEASS. 

Farmers  and  gardners  need  a  large  stock  of  the 
article,  which  made  Job  so  contented  under  his 
afflictions,  who  have  grounds  infested  with  this 
abominable  scourge.  The  old  saiv  that  the  only 
way  to  kill  it  was  to  "dry  it,  and  then  put  it  in- 
to your  pipe  and  smoke  it,  and  he  careful  of  the 
ashes,'''  only  shows  the  trouble  connected  with  its 
extermination.  I  recollect  shaking  out  a  hand- 
ful and  laying  it  up  to  take  the  air  upon  a  stick 
of  old  timber.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  I  found, 
to  my  astonishment,  a  tlirifty  bunch  of  grass, 
the  roots  had  penetrated  the  spongy  stick,  and 
were  very  far  from  discouraged. 

All  those  who  have  had  "their  hands  in  the 
dirt,"  are  familiar  with  the  hard,  wiry  extremi- 
ties of  piper  roots.  They  will  not  turn  out  of 
their  course  for  a  potato,  or  a  chip,  but  are  often 
found  grown  through  them. 

Piper  grass  will  spread  like  an  epidemic.  Some 
farmers  let  the  grass  stand  where  it  is  in  a  haj'- 
field   until   the  seed  is  ripened,   and  so  spread 
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oceans  of  it.  Sometimes  soil  from  the  wayside  is 
carted  to  the  barn  yard  containing  tlie  mischiev- 
ous article.  Don't  j^ou  think  that  the  stamping 
of  the  cattle  or  the  composting  will  kill  it,  or 
render  it  harmless'  Jnst  give  it  a  fair  chance  in 
your  fields  and  you  will  see  something  green,  if 
such  has  been  your  management. 

I  have  spent  a  good  many  dollars  to  keep  the 
upper  hands  of  my  piper  grass.  I  have  hired 
land  dug  all  over  with  a  ten-tined  fork,  but  then 
it  would  be  left  so  midlow  and  fine  that  the  few 
remaining  bits  would  take  courage  and  give  me 
the  most  unquestionable  evidence  of  their  exist- 
ence in  a  few  days. 

It  won't  pay  to  plant  small  seeds  in  this  foul 
soil.  You  may  get  along  with  corn  and  potatoes 
by  great  'care,  but  any  weaker  plants  are  too 
easily  overpowered.  I  have  found  a  great  sav- 
ing in  the  culture  of  such  land,  to  plant  as  late 
as  it  would  do,  so  that  the  corn  might  get  up  as 
soon  as  the  witch  grass,  if  not  a  little  before.  If 
yDU  plant  early  in  May,  during  the  cold  days 
that  may  follow,  the  grass  will  be  pushing  up, 
while  the  seed  sown  will  remain  inactive.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  plant  later,  so  that  the 
weather  will  encourage  for«the  corn  a  growth  as 
rapid  as  possible.  A  laborious  hoeing  may  thus 
be  saved.  And  when  you  consider  how  constant- 
ly the  soil,  mellowed  by  the  plow  before  plant- 
ing, is  settling  down,  compact  and  solid,  it  may 
be  questioned  if  the  advantages  claimed  for  early 
planting  counterbalance  those  in  favor  of  deposit- 
ing the  seed  upon  the  warm  furrows,  recently 
turned,  after  the  season  has  become  fjivorable  for 
their  rapid  germination. 

The  quicker  you  can  ^ct  your  corn  to  shade 
your  land,  the  less  expense  for  hoeing.  I,  there- 
fore, plant  the  hills,  (anl  yet  I  never  make  hills) 
two  and  a  half  feet  one  w^  and  four  feet  the 
other.  Thus  I  am  able  to  drive  tiie  horse  through 
with  the  new  cultivator,  and  by  going  close  to 
the  corn  I  leave  very  little  land  to  be  hoed  over. 
1  suppose  some  may  not  understand  to  what  cul- 
tivator I  refer.  It  is  one  that  has  saved  me  its 
cost  many  times  in  two  summers,  and  added  to 
the  crops  raised  by  the  deep  tillage  it  gives.  It 
has  three  teeth,  which  look  like  iron  duck's-feet, 
at  the  bottom  of  three  legs  about  fifteen  inches 
long.  It  seldom  clogs  and  runs  deep  and  througli 
the  ground,  leaving  it  very  light,  and  effectually 
disturbing  the  piper  roots,  a  good  portion  ot 
which  it  brings  to  the  surface.  I  can  unsolicited 
say,  that  tliis  implement  cannot  be  used  and  pi- 
per grass  flourish  on  the  same  piece  of  land,  the 
same  summer.  It  is  the  only  practical  approach 
to  the  "piper"  aforesaid,  Avith  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. 

1  suggest  then,  for  piper  grass  lands  intended 
for  tillage — to  plow  deep  at  the  last  moment — 
plant  always  late — manure  broadcast  liberally, 
and  in  the  hill  moderately — and,  after  perhaps 
once  plowing  between  the  corn,  comb  the  land 
with  the  cultivator  to  whicli  I  have  alluded. 

Piper  grass  around  fruit  trees  may  be  kept 
down  in  this  wa^'.  Take  some  old  hay,  or  litter 
of  any  kind,  and  cover  the  ground  under  the 
limbs.  Lay  sticks  upon  it — boards  are  better — 
to  keep  it  from  blowing  away.  Tliis  is  every- 
thing cheaper  than  the  dig;zing  necessary  to  keep 
the  trees  in  order  where  the  ground  is  exposed. 
The  litter  should   all  be  removed  in  the  fall  to 


prevent  the  mice  establishing  very  pleasant  win- 
ter quarters.  b. 
Concord,  Mass.,  March  18,  1852. 


For  the  .Vf  lo  England  Farmer. 

RUMINATING  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  send  you  some  remarks  upon 
ruminating  animals,  by  an  aged  farmer  of  Wor- 
cester County.  The  character,  long  experience 
and  accurate  observation  of  the  writer  of  these  re- 
marks, entitle  whatever  he  may  say  upon  the 
structure  and  habits  of  animals,  or  the  culture  of 
the  soil,  to  respectful  consideration  ;  and  such 
consideration  will  often  prove  an  advantage  to  the 
farmer. 

Will  you  please  to  insert  in  your  paper,  these 
remarks,  and  any  others  which  may  follow  them 
at  a  future  time  and  be  worthy  of  notice,  and 
oblige,  Yours  respectfully, 

A  CoxsTAXT  Reader  of  the  Farmer. 

Medfield,  Nov.  24,  1854. 

"Some  years  ago,  I  saw  in  print  this  assertion: 
— 'all  ruminating  animals  bring  up  and  remasti- 
cate  all  their  food,  and  when  it  is  swallowed,  it 
goes  directly  into  the  third  stomach.^  To  this  as- 
sertion there  are  several  objections.  There  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  bringing  up  and  remasticat- 
ing  their  food  by  tliese  animals.  Examine  the 
paunch,  or,  in  modern  expression,  the  first  stom- 
ach, and  you  will  find  there  a  mixed  mass,  such 
as  no  animal  would  have  in  its  mouth  if  it  could 
be  avoided,  and  it  cannot  be  separated.  Besides, 
if  the  assertion  were  true,  the  animal  must  keep 
his  jaws  in  motion  all  the  time.  This  is  never 
seen  to  be  done.  Feed  a  p>air  of  oxen  in  the  morn- 
ing until  they  are  full  ;  put  them  to  work  and 
keep  them  steadily  working,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  they  have  chewed  the  cud  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  time..  Then  what  has  become  of  tlieir 
breakfast?  It  remains  in  the  animal,  undergoing 
the  operation  of  digestion. 

Again,  it  is  said,  food,  when  remasticated  and 
swallowed,  'goes  directly  into  the  l/tird  stomach.^ 
Tliis  is  impossible,  because  there  is  but  one  pas- 
sage from  the  throat  to  the  stomach,  and  to  go 
directly  into  the  third  stomach,  it  would  need  an- 
other passage.  I  presume  no  such  passage  has 
ever  been  discovered;  and  no  man,  who  has  ex- 
amined the  inside  of  an  animal,  could  ever  have 
come  to  such  a  conclusion.  The  assertion  betrays 
the  i^-norance  of  its  author." 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  ANNUAL, 

Register  op  Rural   Ai'faiks   and  Cultivator  Almanac  for 
1855. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  Annual,  published  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  Lutuer  Ticker,  Esq.,  Editor 
of  the  Cultivator  and  Country  G-:nllcnian.  A 
part  of  the  title-page  states  that  the  work  con- 
tains brief  and  practical  suggestions  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  farmer  and  horticulturist,  and 
embellished  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  en- 
gravings, including  houses,  farm  Ijuildings,  im- 
plements, domestic  animals,  fruits,  flowers,  &c. 
This  book  is  one  of  convenience,  and  will  prove  of 
practical  utility  to  any  farmer.     Price  50  cents. 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL 

The  annexed  table,  showing  the  number  of 
sheep  and  pounds  of  wool  produced  in  each  of 
the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  according 
to  the  Census  of  1850,  has  been  published  in 
many  of  tlie  papers.  We  have  added,  in  another 
column  at  the  right  hand,  the  average  yield  of  a 
sheep  in  each  State,  in  j^ounds  and  hundredths  : 

States.                            Sheep.  Lb3.  Wool.  Av. 

Maine 440,943  1,302,986  3,09 

New  Hampshire 384,656  1,108,476  2,88 

Vermont 919,992  3,410,993  3,70 

Massachusetts 188,651  685,136  3,10 

Rhode  Islam! 44,296  129,692  2,92 

Connecticut 174,181  497,454  2,85 

New  Yorlf 3,4.54,241  10,070,301  2,91 

New  Jersey 160,488  375,396  2,-53 

Pennsylvania 1,822,357  4,481,570  2,45 

Delaware 27,503  67,768  2,10 

Maryland 177,902  480,226  2,69 

District  of  Columbia 150  525  2,82 

Tirginia 1,311,004  2,860,765  2,18 

North  Carolina 695,249  970,738  1,63 

South  Carolina 281,754  487,223  1,76 

Georgia 560,435  990,019  1,76 

Florida 23,311  23,247  0,99 

Alabama 371,800  657,118  1,76 

Mississippi 304,929  5.59,619  1.83 

Louisiana 110,333  109,897  0,99 

Texas 90,098  131.374  1,45 

Arkansas.., 91,256  182,595  2,00 

Tennessee :  ...  811,587  1,364,378  1,63 

Kentucky 1,070,303  2.2S3,6S5  2,13 

Ohio 3,937,086  10,111,288  2,56 

Michigan 746,435  2,043,283  2,73 

Indiana 1,122,493  2,610,287  2,32 

Illinois 894,043  2,150,113  2,53 

Missouri 756,309  1,615,860  2,28 

Iowa , 149,960  373,898  2,49 

"Wisconsin 124,892  253,963  1,03 

California 17.574  5,520  0,31 

Minnesota  Territory 80  85  1,06 

Oregon  Territory 15,.3S2  29,686  1,27 

Vtah  Territory 3,262  9,222  2,82 

New  Mexico 377,271  32,901  0,08 

21,571,306         52,417,287  2,42 

It  appears  that  the  average  is  higher,  by  six- 
tenths  of  a  pound,  iu  Vermont,  than  in  any  oth- 
er State.  Massachusetts  comes  next,  and  then 
Maine.  These  are  the  only  States  where  it  ex- 
ceeds three  pounds.  In  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia,probal)ly, the  sheep  are  raised  for  mutton  and 
poultry,  and  few  of  them  are  sheared  ;  for  though 
we  find  a  very  regular  diminution  in  the  weight 
of  fleeces  as  we  proceed  southward,  it  is  not 
credible  that  fleeces  actually  sheared  should  av- 
erage only  about  live  ounces  in  California,  and 
only  about  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  in  New  Mexi- 
co. 

The  weight  of  fleeces  in  Vermont  is  not  owing 
wholly  to  the  latitude  or  temperature  ;  for  if  it 
were,  New  Hamps'iire  and  Maine  ought  to  yield 
heavier  fleeces  still.  It  is  doubtless,  in  part,  caus- 
ed by  the  quality  of  tlie  pasturage,  air  and  water 
of  the  Green  Mountain  range  ;  an  advantage  in 
which  Massachusetts  partakes.  Another,  and  a 
principle  cause  is,  the  superiority  of  the  breeds 
raised  there.  Almost  all  the  sheep  there  are  des- 
cended from  breeds  carefully  selected  from  the 
best  flocks  in  Spain  ;  and  it  has  been  long  since 
ascertained  that,  with  decent  treatment,  they  do 
not  deteriorate  in  Vermont.  Not  improbably, 
most  parts  of  the  Alleghany  range  may  be  found 
nearly  or  quite  as  well  adapted  to  the  same  breeds. 
Tha  fleeces  in  Vermont  are  very  nearly  20  per 
cent,  heavier  than  those  in  any  other  State,  and 
52  percent,  heavier  than  the  average  of  the  whole 
United  States.     The  profit  of  wool-growing,  corn- 


about  in  the  same  proportion  ;  for  the  rearing 
and  supjwrt  of  a  poor  sheep  is  as  costly  as  of  a 
good  one.  But  besides  this,  the  fleeces  are  much 
Hner  than  the  average  of  the  whole  country,  and 
bring  a  higher  price  per  pound.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, why  the  Vermont  farmers  go  into  the  busi- 
ness so  much  more  generally  and  extensively 
than  those  of  any  other  State.  It  is  plain,  too, 
what  farmers  of  other  States  must  do,  if  they 
would  reap  the  same  profits  from  this  business. 
There  are  towns  in  New  Ham psliire, where  sheep 
of  the  same  breeds  yield  the  same  profits  ;  and  so 
in  some  other  States.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  in  this  staple  the  Northern  States  will  always 
retain  some  advantage  over  the  Southern,  and 
the  mountains  over  the  plains. — Travtlkr. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

A  MEDLEY. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  do  not  often  turn  aside  to 
notice  articles  by  correspondents  for  your  paper, 
believing  that  it  is  better,  in  most  cases,  to  let 
every  writer  have  his  "say"  in  his  own  way. 
But  in  looking  over  the  article  of  "  A  Reader," 
in  tlie  Farmer  of  November  18th,  I  think  that 
some  "  ideas"  offered  on  the  "  articles,"  or  some 
of  them,  need  a  little  explanation.  On  the  arti- 
cle of  "  Some  Wants  wanted  by  Farmers,"  he 
says,  "  A  pretty  good  article  on  a  capital  subject. 
Want  of  means,  want  of  knowledge,  want  of  in- 
terest, love  of  business  is  discussed.  To  raise  the 
'  means,'  a  mortgage  is  suggested.  Mortgages — ■ 
I  have  learned  by  experience  to  shudder  at  the 
mention  of  that  word.  How  they  sweep  the 
board  to  pay  the  '  interest  annually,'  and  still 
hang  over  t!ie  old  homestead  generation  after  gen- 
eration— a  smothering  '  nightmare  '  on  enter- 
prise, ambition  and  hope."  Now  what  I  said  in 
a  former  article  on  t'his  point,  in  substance,  was 
this.  "  When  a  young  farmer  has  just  started 
on  a  new  place,  instead  of  laying  out  all  his  cap- 
ital in  land,  let  him  save  part  of  it  to  lay  out  in 
farm  buildings  and  other  improvements,  of  course 
owning  less  land,  and  having  more  ready  money 
to  improve  what  he  has  got.  But,  as  is  now  often 
tlie  case  in  New  England,  when  the  farmer  occu- 
pies the  lands  that  his  father  did  before  him.  if 
ready  capital  is  wanted,  and  it  cannot  readily  be 
obtained,  put  a  mortgage  on  a  few  acres  of  land, 
and  raise  the  money  in  that  way.  For  it  is  better 
to  pay  interest  money  for  a  few  years,  than  to  go 
witliout  the  means  to  invest  in  farming  improve- 
ments," &c.  Of  course,  it  will  be  understood 
that  this  raising  money  by  "  mortgage,"  is  only 
to  be  done  in  extreme  cases  of  necessity.  If  the 
farmer  has  a  surplus  of  land,  and  can  "  sell  "  a 
few  acres,  then  do  so,  by  all  means,  and  raise  the 
money  in  tliat  way.  But  tlien,  as  is  more  often 
the  case  with  poor  farms,  where  every  farmer 
wants  to  "  sell"  and  none  wish  to  buy,  the  case 
becomes  almost  a  "  desperate  "  one.  Then,  I  say, 
put  a  mortgage  on  a  few  acres  at  once,  (that  is 
if  the  farm  is  not  already  covered  with  mortgages 
for  old  debts,)  and  raise  the  means  for  future  im- 
provements. I  think  that  "  A  Reader  "  on  mort- 
gages makes  an  uncommon  great  "  bugbear  "  out 
of  vei-y  small  materials,  so,  in  reality,  no  one 
need  be  scared  by  it. 

I    have   both   seen    mortgages,  lived   by  them, 


pared  with  lighter  fleeces  of  equal   fineness,  is  lived  with  them,  and  lived  under  them,  and  never        ; 
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have  yet  had  a  turn  of  the  "  nightmare,"  and  do 
not  intend  to  hereafter.  Of  course,  every  farmer 
can  understand  the  diflFerence  between  having 
ready  money  and  not  having  it ;  and  I  presume 
that  "  A  Reader,"  with  the  i-est  of  us,  would  un- 
derstand the  "  difference  "  between  having  a  few 
acres  of  our  land  mortgaged  for  money  borrowed, 
instead  of  having  a  mortgage  of  a  few  acres  in  our 
pockets  ;  it  would  make  all  the  "  difference  "  in 
the  world  with  me.  What  I  meant  to  show  by 
the  mortgage  plan  was,  that  where  the  farmer 
had  bought  a  worn-out  farm,  and  money  was 
wanted  and  could  not  be  obtained  readily  by  a 
"sale"  alone,  the  mortgage  plan  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  The  farmer  must  see  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  let  his  land  lie  unimproved,  and  that 
money  should  be  had  ;  there  should  be  no  if  ner 
and  about  it ;  for  where  there  is  a  will  to  do  there 
can  be  a  way  provided.  If  this  be  the  case,  then 
I  am,  for  one,  ready  to  stand  and  abide  the  issue. 

"  Improving  soils  by  shade  !  "  On  this  article 
"  A  Reader  "  says  : — "  On  this  theory,  cellar 
bottoms  ought  to  become  rich,  and  apple  tree 
roots  in  grass  land  ought  to  grow  all  the  better 
for  enjoying  a  shaded  soil.  Land  covered  for  four 
years  with  brush  two  feet  deep,  especially  such  as 
would  decay  in  half  that  time,  or  even  land  on 
which  flax  is  spread  merely  to  rot,  might  be  im- 
proved thereby  from  the  deposit  of  vegetable 
matter,  and  the  disengagement  of  gases  conse- 
quent upon  even  partial  decomposition,  without 
giving  any  credit  at  all  to  '  shade.'  Though  I 
have  little  faith  that  shade  will  ever  be  lugged  up 
and  sold  at  '  fifty  dollars  a  ton  '  as  a  fertilizer," 
&c.  Very  well  :  now  I  ask  "A  Reader,"  with 
the  readers  of  the  Farmer,  to  turn  to  the  weekly 
Farmer  of  Sept.  30,  or  the  monthly  Farmer  for 
November  2,  and  give  my  article  a  fiiir  reading 
on  "  Shade,"  read  your  own  "  comments,"  and 
then  say  if  you  think  it  a  just  and  fair  "  criti- 
cism." What  I  meant  to  show  was,  that  "waste 
lands"  could  be  improved  in  the  shortest  manner 
by  growing  trees,  and  that  there  was  a  principle 
involved  by  growing  trees,  which  rendered  the 
soil  more  or  less  productive.  Has  "A  Reader" 
proved,  or  attempted  to  prove,  any  thing  to  the 
contrary?  He  has  simply  glided  over  it  by  say- 
ing, if  shade  improves  soils,  then  "  cellar  bot- 
toms "  ought  to  grow  rich,  and  that  land  that 
was  covered  with  brush  two  feet  deep  for  three  or 
four  years,  might  be  improved  by  the  partial  de- 
composition of  the  brush  and  the  retention  of 
gases,  giving  the  "shade  theory"  the  go  by, 
which  is  all  very  well. 

What  I  stated  in  my  article  on  "  shade,"  &c., 
was,  in  substance,  that  a  pile  of  rails  or  boards, 
laying  upon  the  ground  for  a  year  or  two,  the 
soil  under  ttie  pile  would  be  greatly  improved  by 
it.  I  do  not  stop  to  say  whether  this  is  done  by 
decomposition,  gases,  or  anti-gases  ;  I  only  say 
that  such  is  the  fact,  as  every  observing  farmer 
knows.  Has  "A  Reader  "  offered,  or  proved  any 
thing  to  the  contrary  ?  My  own  idea  is,  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  improvement  to  the  soil  under 
a  pile  of  brush,  boards,  or  rails,  comes  from  pro- 
tection to  the  soil  from  hot  suns  and  washing 
rains.  I  may,  however,  be  all  wrong  in  this,  or 
I  again  may  be  right. 

A  word  or  two  more  and  I  am  done.  As  "A 
Reader  "  has  (he  does  not  see  fit  to  give  us  his 
name,)  taken  the  responsible  position  of  "  com- 


mentator," we  suggest  that  he  would  give  enough 
of  any  article  commented  on,  to  enable  the  general 
reader  to  undeistand  the  drift  of  the  argument  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  In  the  second  place, 
I  would  give  my  own  ideas  in  a  plain,  straight- 
forward way,  but  never  mind  what  others  may 
say.  I  much  prefer  to  have  your  own  "  ideas," 
independent  of  other  people's,  on  this  point,  after 
having  made  them  stand  by  and  abide  the  issue. 
But  to  take  a  writer's  article,  pick  one  sentence 
here  and  ridicule  another  idea  there,  is  not  just 
the  fair  thing,  for  in  that  case  any  writer's  ideas 
might  be  made  to  appear  "  ridiculous,"  although 
there  may  be  no  such  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
critic.  Yours  truly,         L.  Durand. 

Derby,  Ct.,  Nov.,  1854. 


CANKER  WORMS. 


A  good  opportunity  is  now  presented,  in  our 
immediate  vicinity,  of  removing  any  doubts  which 
may  still  be  entertained  as  to  the  habits  of  the 
canker  worm,  that  most  destructive  of  all  the  in- 
sects which  infest  our  orchards  and  shade  trees. 
The  manner  in  which  they  possess  themselves  of 
what  they  devour  with  such  voracious  certainty, 
and  the  eflBcacyof  the  process  of  preventing  their 
ravages  by  tarring  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  maybe 
clearly  seen  in  some  of  the  orchards  in  Brookline, 
where  the  work  is  now  going  on.  Our  attention 
was  called,  a  few  mornings  ago,  to  a  scene  of  this 
kind,  which  almost  beggars  description.  The 
ground  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  within  a 
circle  of  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  was  literal- 
ly covered  with  the  insects  which  had  fallen  in  a 
vain  struggle  to  overcome  the  tarred  barrier  by 
which  the  trees  were  surrounded.  Millions  of  the 
spoilers  were  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  despair 
and  death.  The  mass  of  the  invading  army  were 
wingless  females,  who  can  only  ascend  by  creep- 
ing up  the  trunk.  Here  and  there  a  flying  male 
was  caught  in  the  meshes  set  for  his  more  helpless 
companions.  The  trees  of  this  orchard,  and  in- 
deed of  a  wide  belt  of  country  running  through 
Cambridge  and  Brookline,  including  many  noble 
elms  and  other  shade  trees,  were  last  summer  and 
the  summer  previous,  completely  stripped  of  their 
foliage  and  fruit  by  these  greedy  worms,  and  re- 
duced to  withered  shreds,  looking  as  if  they  had 
been  scorched  by  fire. 

These  destructive  insects  have  been  fully  de- 
scribed, and  the  remedies  against  their  ravages 
pointed  out  by  Prof.  Peok,  in  the  papers  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  and  by  Dr. 
Harris,  in  a  treatise  on  insects  injurious  to  vege- 
tation, published  by  order  of  our  Legislature. 
Our  farmers,  however,  either  from  faithlessness 
in  the  prescribed  remedies,  or  sln-iiiking  from  the 
laborious  care  and  watchfulness  involved  in  the 
application  of  them,  have  liitherto  very  much  neg- 
lected what  they  must  now  be  satisfied  would  have 
been  a  wise  and  perliaps  wliolly  effectual  precau- 
ion.  A  single  orchard  in  this  vicinity,  which  in- 
I'ood  seasons  has  produced  from  a  thousand  to  fif- 
teen luindred  barrels  of  the  best  apples,  has  for 
two  or  three  years  past  been  reduced,  by  these 
merciless  marauders,  to  a  perfectly  barren  wilder- 
ness. 

The  canker-worms  complete  their  devastation 
about  the  middle  of  June,  when  they  descend  and 
burrow  in  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  from  three  to 
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six  inches,  %\id.  undergo  their  transformation  into 
clirysalids.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
they  come  out  of  the  ground  t)nly  in  the  spring  ; 
but  it  is  now  known  that  they  l)cgin  to  make  their 
appearance  in  the  autumn  ;  and  in  mild  winters 
they  continue  to  emerge  from  their  cells  during 
every  m  )ntli  from  October  to  March.  The  occur- 
rence of  mild  weather  after  a  severe  frost,  like 
t!iat  which  lias  just  been  experienced,  stimulates 
some  of  tiicm  to  burst  their  chr^^salis  skins  and 
come  forth  to  commence  their  instinctive  prepara- 
tions for  another  summer's  campaign.  They  come 
out  of  tlie  ground  chiefly  in  the  night.  The 
males,  it  is  said,  are  more  abundant  in  the  spring. 
The  sluggish  females  make  their  way  to  the 
nearest  tree,  followed  l)y  the  winged  and  active 
males,  who  flutter  about  and  accompany  them  in 
their  ascent,  during  which  the  insects  pair.  Soon 
after  this  the  females  lay  their  eggs  upon  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  placing  them  on  their  ends, 
close  together  in  rows,  foi'ming  clustei'S  perhaps 
of  a  hundred  eggs,  which  is  the  number  usually 
h^id  by  each  female.  The  eggs  are  glued  to  each 
other  and  to  tlie  bark  by  a  sort  of  varnish,  which  is 
impervious  to  water.  Having  thus  provided  for  a 
succession  of  their  devastating  reign,  they  lan- 
guish and  die.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  May, 
about  the  time  that  the  leaves  of  the  apple  tree 
begin  to  start  from  the  bud,  and  the  worms  gath- 
er upon  the  tender  leaves  and  live  and  grow  up- 
on the  growing  foliage.  They  leave  off  eating 
when  about  four  weeks  old,  by  which  time  they 
have  generally  made  clean  work  of  the  luxurious 
feast  which  nature,  through  the  farmer's  neglect, 
has  provided  for  them. 

The  metliods  for  preventing  the  ravages  of  the 
canker-worm,  which  have  been  tried  and  found 
more  or  les^s  efficacious,  are  :  to  apply  tar  or  oil 
around  the  body  of  the  tree,  either  directly  upon 
the  bark  or  over  a  belt  of  clay  mortar,  or  on  a 
strip  of  canvass  or  strong  paper  ;  to  nail  boards 
together  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  smearing 
them  out-side  with  tar  :  to  place  circular  troughs 
of  tin  around  tlie  tree,  filled  with  tar  or  fish  oil, 
or  a  belt  of  cloth  smeared  with  melted  India  rub- 
ber, &c.  Either  of  these  remedies  is  attended 
with  considerable  trouble,  for  the  tar  or  whatever 
is  applied  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  insects, 
must  be  renewed  and  kept  fresh  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  rise.  Sprinkling  tlie  trees  to  destroy 
the  worms  when  first  hatched,  has  been  practised 
■with  some  success ;  but  this  method  is  trouble- 
some, expensive,  and  uncertain.  It  has  also  been 
recommended  to  dig  around  the  trees  after  the 
worms  have  descended  to  tlie  ground,  and  remove 
the  soil.  But  the  application  of  tar  is  jirobabiy 
the  most  economical  and  efficacious  mode  of  wag- 
ing war  upon  this  annoying  enemy. —  Traveller. 


For  l/ir  Pfcir  F.nslnnd  Fnrnier. 

A  T¥/0-ACEE  FARM". 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  article  recently  in  the  Far- 
mer, gWincr  an  account  of  a  "  one  acre  farm," 
has  led  me  to  think  I  miglit  possibly  make  a  state- 
ment of  facts  that  would  1)0  valua'ile,  and  [  for- 
ward tlie  same  to  you,  hoping  yuu  will  use  it  just 
as  it  deserves. 

Nine  years  ago  last  spring  I  came  into  pos- 
session of  a  two-acre  farm,  and  at  tliat  time  it 
was  barely  possible  to  get  one  ton  of  hay  from  the 


whole  of  it,  such  was  the  state  of  cultivation  it 
was  in.  It  was  all  in  mowing  at  the  time,  ex- 
cept one-eighth  of  an  acre  that  I  sowed  oats  on, 
and  tlicy  were  so  small  that  a  good  stout  grass- 
hopper could  eat  the  heads  off  hy  standing  tiptoe. 
Circumstances  prevented  me  from  making  much 
improvement  on  it  until  1849  or  '50,  and  now  for 
the  result  of  the  past  dry  season  : 

2Uons  hay,  at  $8  per  ton ...20,00 

12  bushels  corn,  at  80  cents  per  bush 9,60 

Corn  Fodder, 1,00 

2  loads  pumpkins 1,00 

21  bush,  potatoes,  30c " 6,30 

2  bush,  beans,  9Jc " 3,00 

38  bush,  carrots,  30c " 11,40 

32  bush,  turnips,  20c " 6,40 

10  bush,  {iraft  apples,  50c " 5,00 

Garden  sauce 5,00 

Growth  of  140  standard  apple,  plum,  cherry  and 

pear  trees,  10c  each, 14,00 

GroNYlh  250  nursery  trees,  2d  year,  5c  each 12,50 

"       1100       "  "      1st  year,  3c  each 33,00 

'•       lOOU  seedlings,  ^c  each 5,C0 


Total 133,20 

Perhaps  some  may  think  it  is  impossible  to  have 
so  much  on  so  small  a  surface.  I  would  just  say 
that  my  beans  and  carrots  grew  amongst  the  nur- 
sery trees,  and  the  most  of  the  turnips  amongst 
the  potatoes.  On  one  small  patcli  I  raised  a 
good  crop  of  green  peas,  potatoes  and  turnips ; 
the  peas  were  planted  in  the  hills  with  the  pota- 
toes, and  the  turnips  set  both  ways  between  the 
hills,  getting  three  good  crops  on  the  same  land 
in  the  same  season,  and  neither  crop  appeared  to 
injure  the  other — at  least  they  all  did  well. 

Now  if  tlais  will  stimulate  any  other  two-acre 
farmer  to  do  the  like  out  of  notiiing,  I  have  my 
reward.  Truly  yours,  u. 

Nov.  13, 1854. 


Wintering  C.vbbage  Plants. — Any  method 
simple  and  inexpensive,  for  preserving  of  autumn 
sown  cabbage  plants  through  the  M'inter,  is  a  val- 
uable consideration.  We  know  of  none  better 
adopted  for  the  great  bulk  of  people,  than  the 
following,  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
market  gardeners,  and  in  dry,  sandy  or  upland 
soil,  with  good  success. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  prepare  some  rich 
well-dug  ground  ;  drew  some  deep  drills  eigh- 
teen inches  apart,  and  plant  the  cabbage  one  foot 
apart  in  these,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  drills,  so 
that  the  plants  may  have  all  the  benefit  of  the 
sun  in  the  fall  before  severe  frost,  and  in  early 
spring.  When  the  frost  sets  in  fiiirly,  place  some 
straw,  or  other  light  material  crossways  of  the 
rows,  which  will  eflfectually  keep  the  sun's  rays 
off  during  M'inter,  which  is  the  great  point  to  be 
attended  to.  At  the  approach  of  spring,  remove 
the  covering,  and  as  the  plants  grow,  draw  a  lit- 
tle of  the  soil  to  their  stems. 

If  they  stand  the  winter  well,  they  will  be  in 
advance  of  tliose  planted  in  the  spring.  The 
strongest  of  the  plants  from  the  sowing  made  last 
month,  should  be  selected,  while  those  weaker  will 
do  to  winter  as  recommended  in  a  previous  paper. 
— E.  S.,  in  Country  Gent. 


Deadening  Timber. — When  the  bark  slips  free- 
ly in  June,  July  or  x\ugust,  it  is  the  best  time  to 
girdle  trees.  Cut  the  small  growth  three  feet 
above  tlie  ground  ;  the  roots  do  not  sprout,  and 
the  stumps  are  more  easily  removed. 
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GALE'S  STEAW  CUTTSH. 

The  improvements  in  agricultural  implements 
— although  very  great  within  the  last  ten  or  fif- 
teen years — will  not  exclude  still  further  changes. 
The  inventive  genius  of  our  people  will  not  be 
idle,  so  long  as  the  agricultural  interest  demands 
more  help  from  the  inventor  and  the  mechanic. 
There  are  implements  still  wanted,  which  would 
not  only  save  a  vast  amount  of  human  toil, but  pay 
thousands  of  timing  over,  in  the  saving  of  seeds, 
or  in  the  aggregate  of  crops. 

Among  the  recent  improvements  on  a  valuable 
machine,  which  has  been  many  years  in  use.  is 
one  represented  in  the  cut  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle. In  order  to  test  its  capabilities,  we  have 
used  it  with  all  sorts  of  fodder  usually  found  in 
the  1)arn  of  the  farmer, — hay,  straw,  corn  stalks 
and  the  butts  and  husks, — and  with  them  all  it 
performs  the  desired  work  with  great  rapidity 
and  case  to  the  person  using  it.  Combined  with 
these  good  qualities,  it  is  so  simple  in  its  arrange- 
ment and  construction  that  the  farmer  himscll 
will  be  able  in  most  cases  to  repair  any  injury 
either  by  accident  or  the  natural  wear  by  use. 


The  machine  is  for  sale  at  diflerent  prices,  ac- 
cording to  size,  at  the  agricultural  warehouse  of 
NorRSE&Cc,  9  &  13  Commercial  Street,  Bos- 
ton. 

We  again  urge  upon  our  friends,  those  who 
have  but  a  single  horse  or  cow  to  winter,  the 
economy  of  cutting  the  fodder  which  they  are 
to  consume.  Ilay  is  worth  $22  to  $24  per  ton 
in  the  cities,  and  from  $16  to  $20  in  the  country 
towns,  and  the  crop  may  be  made  vastly  more 
serviceable  by  being  cut. 

The  engraving,  and  the  fullowiiig  description, 
will  give  the  reader  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
construction  of  the  machine. 

On  the  12tli  day  of  Septe;nl)cr  last,  a  patent 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Warren  Gale,  late  of  Troy, 
New  York,  for  the  improvement  in  straw  cutters 
represented  in  the  annexed  engraving.  The 
nature  of  the  invention  relates  to  the  knife  (or 
knives)  of  the  cutting  cylinder,  so  that  it  shall 
cut  against  a  flange  (or  flanges)  on  the  opposite 
cylinder.  The  frame  of  themacliine  is  like  that  of 
common  straw  cutters  ;  the  shaft  of  tlio  cutting 
cylinder  is  driven  by  a  crank  handle,   and  has  a 
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cog  wheel  on  it,  gearing  into  another  above,  giv- 
ing motion  to  the  cylinder  against  which  the 
knife  cuts  the  straw.  The  cutter  is  attached  to  a 
flange  by  setting  screws  passing  through  slots  to 
make  it  adjustalile.  The  flange  projection  on  the 
upper  cylinder,  is  provided  with  a  piece  of  raw 
hide,  against  Avhich  the  knife  cuts,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  edge  of  the  latter.  Tho  raw-hide  (or 
piece  of  leather)  is  secured  to  the  flange  by  set 
screws,  and  it  can  be  adjusted,  or  forced  down  to- 
wards the  knife,  by  a  screw  passing  down  through 
the  cylinder ;  a  slot  is  therefore  cut  in  the  raw-hide 
to  allow  the  fastening  screws  to  pass  through, while 
its  upper  end  is  pressed  by  the  top  screw.  The 
knife  in  this  machine  requires  only  to  be  adjusted 
to  cut  against  its  opposing  projection,  or  rotating 
table.  As  tho  knife  and  the  projecting  piece  ro- 
tate, they  grasp  the  straw,  draw  it  forward,  and 
cut  it  through  by  a  pincing  cut,  when  they  come 
opposite  one  another. 

For  tke  New  England  Farmer. 

A  JOUIINEY,  CANKER-WOEMS,  &c. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1854,  I  made  an  ex- 
cursion through  some  of  our  principal   cities   to 
see  some  friends,  as  well  as  wishing  to  benefit  my 
health  by  a  journey.     I  made  some  stay  at  New 
York,  enjoying  the  tine  scenery  in  its  suburbs  more 
than  the  din  of  the  city,  or  the  officiousness  of  its 
greedy  cab-drivers.     Passing  from  N.  Y.,  I  went 
into  New  Jersey,  where  many  important  events  of 
the  Revolution  took  place.  New  Jersey  is  renowned 
for  her  unparalleled  suiFerings  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, as  well  as  being  the  seat  of  battles  where 
Gen.  Washington  revived  the   desponding  hopes 
of  his  countrymen  by   capturing  a  part  of  the 
British  army   at  Trenton.     Riding  through  New 
Jersey  and  some  of  its  principal  cities,  reminded 
me  of  the  by-gone  days   of  Washington's  army, 
with  their  bleeding  feet,  capturing  the  Hessians. 
This  State  had  its  share  of  the  drought,  it  being 
at  its  height  at  the  time  I  passed  through  it, — veg- 
etation seemed   in  a  suffering  condition,   the  corn 
would  probaljly  fall  short  of  a  full  crop.     I  have 
an  idea  that,  in  this  State  and  Pennsylvania,  more 
corn  could  be  raised  upon  the  acre  by  substituting 
a  variety  which  would  ear  neaier  to  the  ground  ; 
the  large  butt  end  of  the  stock  from  the  ground 
to  where  the  ear  forms,   some  four  or  more  feet, 
exhausts  the  land  to  little  profit.     Were  I  a  Penn- 
sylvanian,  I  would  select  some  large  eared  north- 
ern corn  that  eared  nigher  the  ground,  tlie  King 
Philip  variety,  for  instance,    which  has  produced 
100  bushels   to  the  acre,   and  it  would  ripen  in 
season   on  tlieir  rich  land  to  give  the  farmer  an 
opportunity  to  raise  a  second  crop,   on  the  same 
land,  of  turnips,  or  something  else  which  would 
grow  quick.     It  strikes  me  that   the  stock  and 
the  ear  of  tiie  Virginia  coi'n   are  entirely   out  of 
proportion  to  be  profitable.     I  have  no  doubt  that 
our   northern  corn   looks  diminutive  to  a  Jersey 
or  Pennsylvania  farmer,  but  stiU  their  corn  stocks 
which    make  such   a   gigantic   appearance   may 
gratify  the  eye  more  than  enrich   the  raiser ;  a 
kind  of  corn  which  would  produce  larger  ears  in 
proportion  to  the  stocks  would  be  an  object  wor- 
thy of  consideration  and  trial. 


Passing  the  Delaware  at  Trenton  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, all  the  way  to  Philadelphia,  nature  and 
art  seemed  to  have  combined  to  display  to  the 
traveller  a  view,  as  he  went  along,  of  one  of  the 
landscape  sceneries  which  would  convert  melan- 
choly into  enthusiasm.  The  little  groves,  gar- 
dens, and  shade  trees,  at  that  season,  during  the 
hottest  of  our  summer  weather,  appeared  like 
the  elysian  fields  of  the  poets  ;  no  aspect  could 
be  better  suited  to  the  weather  ;  they  appeared 
as  though  they  had  been  swept  and  garnished. 
Copes'  garden,  with  its  five  hundred  varieties  of 
the  cactus,  attracted  numerous  visitors,  many  of 
them  going  away  in  wonder  at  the  ingenuity,  ex- 
pense of  money  and  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  for 
the  gratification  of  fancy  and  to  please  the  eye. 
If  New  England  farmers  had  set  out  shade  trees 
twenty  years  ago  to  ornament  their  door  yards, 
side-walks,  and  streets,  their  property  at  the 
present  day  would  be  estimated  at  nearly  double 
its  present  value.  It  is  surprising  to  see  the  in- 
fluence such  ornamental  and  refreshing  shade 
trees  have  upon  the  man  of  property  and  refined 
taste,  who  wishes  to  purchase  a  farm,  or  country 
residence.  It  is  never  too  late  to  do  good,  and  if 
farmers  would  now  go  into  the  work  of  setting 
out  ornamental  shade  trees  as  in  the  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia,  or  in  some  parts  of  our  own  State, 
in  a  short  time  they  would  realize  ten  dollars  or 
more  for  every  day's  work. 

In  the  neighborhood,  and  to  what  extent  from 
Philadelphia  I  was  not  informed,  a  worm,  in  its 
ravages  resembling  the  canker-worm,  infested  and 
denuded  the  trees  in  the  groves,  and  the  ornamen- 
tal trees  in  the  streets  much  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  canker-worms  did  here  in  ^lay  and  June, 
1853.  They  commenced  their  depredations  in 
August,  and  continued  their  ravages  to  the  7th 
September,  when  I  left,  and  how  much  longer  I 
have  not  been  informed.  But,  after  all,  there  is 
no  place  without  its  disadvantages,  though  there 
may  be,  without  advantages.  This  Eden  about 
Philadelphia  lacks  the  fruit  trees  and  fruit,  the 
uncultivated  hills  covered  with  forests,  the  good 
cold  water,  and  perhaps  the  eshilerant  air,  which 
we  have  about  Boston.  Their  land  is  too  rich 
and  valuable  to  appropriate  to  forests  near  the 
city,  and  therefore  they  are  destitute  of  that 
rude,  enchanting  wildness,  wliich  is  so  pleasing 
to  a  lover  of  natural  scenery.  Excess  of  the 
beautiful  is  cloying  after  a  while,  and  even  shrub 
oaks  are  pleasing  for  variety's  sake.  On  my  re- 
turn to  Boston,  the  contrast  was  striking  ;  it 
seemed  like  a  "city  on  a  hill,"  the  buildings  and 
streets,  how  airy  and  clean,  and  every  man  in 
the  streets  apparently  a  gentleman. 

Silas  Brown. 
Wilmington,  November,  1*854. 


To  Prevent  Smut  in  Wheat. — 0\xx  neighbor  of 
the  California  Farmer  says  he  received  the  recipe 
below  from  a  practical  farmer  who  had  used  it  for 
several  years,  and  always  found  it  effectual. 

receipt    FOr   SAVING    WUEAT  FROM    SMUT. 

Take  one  pound  of  blue  stone,  dissolve  it  in  wa- 
ter, and  sprinkle  it  over  four  bushels  of  wheat 
the  day  before  you  sow  it. 

I  never  knew  it  to  fail. 

Oscar  P.  V.  Kallenbach. 
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LONDON  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

We  have  received  from  our  attentive  corres- 
pondent at  Liverpool,  a  copy  of  the  London  Jour- 
nal, in  which  we  find  the  following  table,  giving 
an  account  of  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  vegeta- 
bles sold  at  several  of  the  markets  of  tliat  city. 
The  article  was  prepared  for  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle, and  wo  presume  gives  the  amount  sold  for  a 
year,  although  it  is  not  so  stated  in  the  returns. 

CovENT  GAr.DE>f  Market,  all  of  home  produce  : 

Apples— 360,000  bushels. 

Pears— 230,000  do. 

Cherries— 90,000  do. 

Plums— 280,000  half-sieves,  or  93,000  bushels  ;  three  half- 
sieves  go  to  a  bushel. 

Gooseberries — 140,000  bushels. 

Currants— Red ,  70,000  sieves  ;  white,  3S00  ;  black,  45,000,  or 
178,200  half-sieves  ;  being  the  produce  of  1,069,200  bushes,  as 
6  bushes  on  a,n  average  fill  a  sieve. 

Strawberries— 58.000  half-sieves,  or  638,000  pottles  ;  11  pot- 
tles go  to  a  half-sieve. 

Raspberries — 30,000  sieves,  or  22,500  bushels. 

Walnuts— 20,000  baskets,  each  li  bushels,  or  25,000  bushels. 

Cabbages— 16,000  loads,  150  to  200  dozen  each,  or  33,600,000 
cabbages. 

Turnips— 10,009  loads,  150  dozen  each,  or  18,800,000  turnips. 

Carrots— 5,000  loads,  200  dozen  each,  or  12,000,000  carrots. 

Onions— 500,000  bushels. 

Brocoli — including  cauliflowers — 1000  loads,  150  dozen  each, 
or  1,800,000  heads. 

Peas — 135,000  sacks.     A  sack  is  two  bushels. 

Beans— 50,000  do. 

Celery— 1,500,000  rolls  of  12  each,  or  13,000,000  heads  of 
celery. 

Asparagus— 400,000  bundles  of  150  each,  or  30,000,000  buds. 

Endive — 150,000  scores. 

French  Beans— 140,000  bushels. 

Potatoes— 83,000  t.ms. 

Watercresses — 21,060  hampers  or  26,325  cwt.,  each  hamper 
being  li  cwt. 

EoRoacH  Market.  In  all  the  returns  "cauliflowers"  are  in- 
cluded under  the  head  "  brocoli." 

Cabbages— SOOO  loads,  200  dozen  to  a  load,  or  19,200^000  cab- 
bages. 

Turnips— 2000  loads,  of  200  dozen  each,  or  4,800,000  turnips. 

Brocoli — 15V6  loads,  of  200  dozen  each,  or  3,782,400  heads  of 
brocoli. 

Carrots — 442  loads,  300  dozen  each,  or  1,571,200  carrots. 

Potatoes— 36,000  tons. 

Peas— 25,000  sacks. 

Beans— 10,000  sacks. 

Currants— 30,000  bushels. 

Cherries — 45,tOO  bushels. 

Strawberries— 10,000  bushels. 

Gooseberries — 35,000  sieves. 

Apples — 25,000  bushels. 

Pears— 10,000  bushels.  •> 

Spitalfiei.ds  Market,  all  home  grown  : 
Potatoes — 55,000  tons. 
Peas— 50,000  sucks. 
Beans— 5000  sricks. 
Cabbages— 5000  loads,  200  dozen  to  a  load,  or  12,000,000  cab- 


Turnips— 20C0  loads,  200  dozen  to  a  load,  or  4,800,000  turnips. 

Carrots— 1000  loads,  200  dozen  to  a  load,  or  2,400,000  carrots. 

Brocoli— 1200  loads,  200  dozen  to  a  load,  or  2,880,200  bushels. 

Cherries — 15, COO  bushels. 

Apples— 250,000  bushels. 

Pears— 83,000  bushels. 

Plums — 15,000  bushels. 

Gooseberries — 91,500  bushels. 

Currants— 45.000  bushels. 

Strawberries— 12,000  bushels. 

Kaspberries— 2500  bushels. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with  this  market,  that  whatever 
produce  is  sent  to  it  from  Enfield,  in  fdiddlfsex,  is  subject  to 
neither  turnpike  nor  market  tolls  ;  an  exemption  granted  to 
Enfield,  because,  during  the  Plague,  in  1065,  vegetaldirs  and  fruit 
were  sent  almost  exclusively  fri>m  thence— of  course  at  the  risk 
of  the  lives  of  all  who  ventured  into  the  pest-stricken  city. 

FaRRINGTOX    MARKEt  : 

Potatoes— 14,000  tons. 

Peas— 7,000  sacks. 

Beans— 1200  sacks. 

French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners— 3,000  bushels. 

Cabbages— 3500  loads  of  200  dozen  each,  or  8,400,000  cab- 
bages. 

Brocoli— 1300  loads,  or  5,320,000  heads. 

Turnips  and  Carrots— 700  loads,  averaging  50  dozens  a  load, 
or  504,000  turnips  and  carrots. 


Onions— 6,000  bushels. 

Gooseberries — 12,000  bushels. 

Currants— 5,000  bushels. 

Cherries— 12,000  bushels. 

Plums— 3,000  bushels. 

Apples— 35,000  bushels. 

Pears— 20,000  bushels. 

Strawberries — 450  bushels. 

Watercresses— 46,800  hampers,  or  58,500  cwt. 

There  are  also  60,000  flower  roots  sold  in  a  year. 


AGHICULTURE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

We  have  before  us  an  address  delivered  by  the 
lion.  Kenneth  Raa'ner,  of  Hertford,  before  the 
North  Carolina  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  Oc- 
tober last.  Mr.  Rayner  was  for  several  years  a 
member  of  Congress  from  that  State,  and  was  an 
active  politician.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  he 
has  turned  his  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  "Old  North  State," 
and  hope  that  through  the  influence  of  the  State 
Society,  thousands  of  the  acres  of  sand  and  pine 
barrens  within  her  borders  may  be  brought  into  a 
state  of  beauty  and  fertility.  Below  are  estracta 
from  the  Address,  all  we  have  room  for  at  pres- 
ent. 

EFFECTS    OF   SCIENTIFIC    DEVELOPMENT. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  to  live  in  an  age  of  w  on- 
derful  invention,  of  startling  scientific  develop- 
ment. It  is  emphatically  the  age  of  rapid  pro- 
gressive improvement.  The  striking  peculiarity 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  age  is  its  direction  and 
application  to  useful  and  practical  ends  ;  in  min- 
istering to  the  necessities,  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries of  man.  In  fact  it  is  the  demand  for  that 
species  of  knowledge,  that  is  whetting  invention, 
stimulating  ingenuity,  and  taxing  intellect  for  its 
mightiest  achievements.  Geology,  mineralogy, 
chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, are  not  now  cultivated,  as  the  mere  avoca- 
tions of  intellectual  research,  or  to  satisfy  the 
philosopher's  abstract  thirst  for  knowledge  ;  but 
as  the  instruments  by  whicli  man  is  to  subdue  the 
material  world  to  his  control,  and  apply  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  nature  to  the  satisfying  his 
wants.  A  minute  knowledge  and  classification  of 
primeval  rocks,  from  the  disintegration  of  which 
the  soil  is  composed — the  deductions  arrived  at 
from  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  strata  and 
fossil  deposites  of  the  crust  of  the  earth — an  ex- 
amination of  the  constituent  elements  of  all  ma- 
terial nature,  their  relations,  attinities  and  repul- 
.sions  for  each  other — an  acquaintance  with  the 
structure  and  vegetable  pliysiology  of  plants  and 
trees  and  flowers  ;  and  the  principle  of  their 
growth,  decay  and  reproduction — an  understand- 
ing of  the  peculiarities,  habits  and  capacities  of 
animals,  whether  of  the  higher  type  or  of  crawl- 
ing insects — the  study  of  those  laws  of  motion, 
and  physical  forces,  by  which  Infinite  wisdom 
governs  the  boundless  universe — all  these  branches 
of  knowledge  are  pursued  with  a  vigor  and  tenac- 
ity unknown  to  the  votary  of  ancient  learning, 
and  to  answer  the  purposes  of  practical  utility. 
They  are  made  to  servo  the  purposes,  and  direct 
the  course  of  the  miner  in  his  search  for  mineral 
treasures  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  ran- 
sacking the  coal-fields  which  nature  has  laid  aside 
in  her  great  store-liouse  for  the  use  of  man,  after 
the  forests  have  fallen  before  a  redundant  popu- 
lation.    They  afford  data  by  which  the  physician 
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is  onal)led  to  minister  to  human  suffering  ;  by 
•which  the  manufacturer  imparts  the  tints  of 
beauty  to  his  fabrics  ;  by  which  the  cutler  tempers 
the  edge  of  the  implements  of  labor.  They  direct 
the  engineer  as  he  drives  his  car  careering  over 
the  land — or  propels  his  ship  against  wind  and 
current. 

IXFLUENCE   OF    RAILROADS   ON   AGRICULTURE. 

One  of  the  most  striking  manifestations  of  the 
industrial  enterprise  of  the  age  is  in  the  struo-crle 
man  is  now  engaged  in,  with  the  obstacles  pre- 
sented by  nature — in  opening  channels  of  commu- 
nication, in  laying  down  the  pathways  of  trade 
and  commerce,  in  pioneering  the  way  for  the  iron 
rail  and  steam-engine.  The  vast  stores  of  the  In- 
cas  of  Peru  dwindle  into  insignificance  compared 
with  the  hundreds  of  millions  that  have  been  ex- 
pended in  these  monuments  of  human  industry  in 
the  United  States,  in  England  in  France;  and 
their  march  is  onward  towards  the  steppes  of 
Asia.  In  their  construction  man  has  achieved 
victories  over  the  elements,  of  which  Archimedes 
never  dreamt.  It  was  the  boast  of  Napoleon,  that 
whilst  Hannibal  had  scaled  the  Alps  he  had 
turned  them — but  the  engineer  has  done  more 
than  either  of  these  great  conquerors  ;  he  has 
tunnelled  them,  not  for  the  march  of  desolating 
armies,  but  for  the  transit  of  the  products  of  the 
pursuits  of  peace— for  the  conveyance  of  the  trav- 
eller in  comfort  and  safety  beneath  the  roaring 
avalanche  above  his  head.  And  what  are  rail- 
roads, but  the  veins  and  arteries,  through  which 
the  products  of  agriculture,  either  in  their  crude 
state,  or  as  fashioned  in  the  workshop,  circulate, 
in  seeking  the  market  of  commerce  ?  Whilst  rail- 
roads are  dependent  upon  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture, yet  the  two  are  inseparably  identified  in  in- 
terest. They  act  and  react  on  each  other.  It  is 
upon  the  productions  of  the  field  and  the  work- 
shop that  the  railroad  must  rely  for  the  materials 
of  freight,  the  very  means  of  subsistence — but 
then  again,  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  by 
the  benefits  conferred,  in  contiguity  to  market, 
cheapening  the  cost  of  transportation,  increased 
convenience  in  procuring  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries of  life,  affords  a  stimulus  to  the  land-owner, 
to  improve  his  land  to  its  highest  capability  of 
production  ;  and  as  the  jDroducts  of  the  land  are 
increased,  the  railroad  finds  increased  employ- 
ment, and  enhanced  profits. 


CHANGE  OF  FOOD. 
There  appears  to  be,  in  all  animals,  a  propen- 
sity frequently  to  change  their  food,  the  periodi- 
cal indulgence  of  which,  within  reasonable  limits, 
is  highly  conducive  not  only  to  the  gratification 
of  the  appetite,  but  to  the  promotion  of  health. 
In  our  own  species,  this  propensity  is  strikingly 
displayed,  and  the  necessity  for  its  gratification  is 
incontestably  demonstrated  by  th?  fact  that  indi- 
viduals confined  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time  to  the  same  diet,  are  much  more  liable  to 
disease  and  loss  of  health,  than  those  who  indulge 
in  a  variety.  This  is  evinced  by  the  extreme  prev- 
alence of  those  fatal  maladies  attending  long  voy- 
ages, where  the  seamen  are  necessarily  restricted 
for  months  to  the  same  rations.     Dogs,  cats,  and' 


other  domesticated  animals,  confined  for  an  an- 
undue  period  to  one  sort  of  food,  though  it  be  of 
a  character  naturally  adapted  to  their  wants, 
have  been  known  to  sicken  and  die.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  perhaps,  is  found  in  those 
anomalous  cases  where  the  food  is  of  the  simplest 
and  most  humble  kinds  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  po- 
tatoes of  the  Irish,  and  the  no  less  simple  aliment 
of  the  people  under  the  tropics. 

A  consideration  of  this  fact  is  of  the  greatest 
consideration  to  farmers,  who,  though  frequently 
guided  in  the  treatment  of  their  domestic  animals 
by  the  most  benevolent  sympathies,  are  yet  liable 
to  err,  and  commit  involuntary  mistakes  on  na- 
ture, purely  through  a  misconception  of  the  ne- 
cessities imposed  by  an  irreversibie  natural  law. 
In  feeding  cattle  of  all  kinds,  it  will  be  found  that 
a  variety  of  food  ia  always  better  than  an  unva- 
ried course.  The  same  article  falls,  by  repetition, 
upon  the  palate,  and  a  dislike  is  engendered  for 
food,  which,  though  nutritive  and  sapid  enough 
in  itself,  when  craved  by  the  appetite,  long  and 
compulsory  habituation  deprived  of  all  its  natural 
attractions,  and  invests  with  attributes  that  cause 
it  to  be  contemplated,  even  in  hunger,  with  loath- 
ing and  disgust. 

FRENCH  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS- 
STONE-LABOR. 

I  sometimes  wonder  that  anything  grows  in 
France,  the  tools  used  in  gardening  and  in  agri- 
culture are  so  uncouth  and  unhandy.  The  hoe, 
an  instrument  of  constant  use,  has  a  handle  but 
two  feet  long,  so  that  the  hoer  is  obliged  to  bend 
into  the  very  earth,  in  order  to  reach  the  object 
of  his  care.  He  thus  has  his  back  continually 
horizontal — a  position  as  laborious  and  painful 
as  it  is  degrading,  for  it  gives  to  a  man  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  beast  of  the  field,  crawling  on  all 
fours.  The  French  spade  is  even  worse.  The 
handle  is  straight,  like  the  American  hoe  ;  it  is 
not  furnished  with  a  hand-piece  at  the  end,  which 
at  home  is  thought  to  increase  its  efficiency  two- 
fold. This  tool  is  a  monstrous  misapplication  of 
strength  to  labor,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  per- 
forms very  small  days'  work.  In  fact,  the  spade 
and  the  shovel  are  both  one,  whereas  they  ouglit 
to  be  as  distinct  as  poker  and  tongs.  The  rake, 
an  ornamental  instrument  at  best,  is  furnished 
with  nails  in  the  place  of  teeth  ;  but  as  it  is  often 
double,  being  a  rake  on  both  sides,  it  is  a  tolera- 
bly vigorous  utensil.  The  watering-pot,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  superior  artiel.,'.  It  is  constructed 
on  mechanical  prineiplt'S.  The  two  handles — the 
carrying  and  the  watering  handles — form  but  one 
handle,  passing  along  the  top  to  the  side.  The 
gardener  thus  slides  his  hand  from  the  one  posi- 
tion to  the  otlier,  and  may  iiold  a  watering-pot 
in  each.  The  wheelbarrow  is  an  ill-built  affair, 
and  usually  creaks.  The  mortar  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  stone  walls  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
In  two  hours  it  is  harder  than  the  stones  it  ce- 
ments, and  never,  at  any  age,  dues  it  crumble  to 
pieces.  It  is  expensive,  and  even  the  wealthiest 
proprietors  resbrt  to  the  following  expedient  to  di- 
minish their  consumption  of  it.     At  every  twenty 
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feet  of  the  wall  to  be  built,  a  fragment  of  it— say 
a  portion  two  feet  wide — is  made  with  mortar, 
the  rest  is  cemented  with  mud — the  commonest 
mud,  made  upon  the  spot,  with  any  earth  that 
happens  to  be  at  hand.  The  whole  AvalHs  then 
faced  with  mortar,  thus  assuming  a  similar  ap- 
pearance in  its  whole  length.  The  result  is  a 
wall  that  will  last  for  centuries,  there  being  no 
frosts  powerful  enough  to  upheave  or  disjoint  it. 

I  said  the  mortar  was  stronger  than  the  stone. 
No  one  who  has  ever  seen  French  building-stone, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  can  form  even  a  re- 
mote idea  of  what  it  is.  The  masons  snip  it, 
shape  it,  edge  it,  as  if  each  lump  were  a  pine-ap- 
ple cheese.  I  have  seen  the  adze  penetrate  a 
block  as  it  would  have  penetrated  a  ripe  water 
melon.  This  quality,  which  adds  to  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  adapted,  is  in  no  way  disadvan 
tageous.  The  stone  will  bear  any  weight,  and 
never  splits  or  chips  of  its  own  accord.  With 
time  its  color  changes  from  a  rich  cream  color  to 
a  dingy  brown,  but  a  scrape  every  five  years  re 
stores  it.  Its  softness  is  in  fact  as  great  an  ad 
vantage  as  malleability  is  to  a  metal ;  for  while 
it  is  as  easily  fashioned  as  cheese,  it  is  as  durable 
as  granite. 

1  told  you  that  I  once  hired  an  old  woman  to 
weed  a  gravel  path  and  strawberry  bed.  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  this  venerable  creature  is  now 
well  provided  for.  She  and  her  good  man  are 
engaged  as  luisliandmen  upon  a  neighboring  farm 
They  work  twelve  hoars  a  day,  steadily,  and  she 
performs  the  same  labors,  and  quite  as  much  la 
bor  as  he.  She  digs,  weeds,  plants,  "snatches" 
potatoes,  trains  grape-vines,  mounts  drays,  as 
cends  ladders,  gets  into  trenches,  sinks  wells,  like 
the  veriest  male  of  them  all.  I  sat  the  other  day 
upon  a  hay-cock  of  her  making.  She  is  richly 
bronzed,  and  her  limbs — which  she  exposes  with 
an  agricultural  freedom — ai-e gnarled  and  knotted 
to  a  degree  quite  unusual  with  the  sex.  I'he  two 
are  boarded  and  lodged  by  their  employer,  and 
the  waofes  they  get  are  proportionately  reduced. 
Still,  the  smallness  of  the  figure  will  astonish  you 
as  it  did  mo.  They  earn,  together,  $180  a  year 
— being  thirty  cents  a  day  for  him,  and  uinete:;n 
cents  a  day  for  her.  They  lay  by  §100  a  year, 
and  when  they  are  too  old  to  work,  will  be  aide 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  poor-house  and  avoid  the 
hospital,  even  though  saddled  with  sickness  in  ad- 
dition to  poverty. — iV.  Y.  Times. 


PSEPARE  FOE  WINTER. 

Winter  is  at  hand,  with  its  storms  of  sleet  and 
Buow,  and  all  necessary  preparations  for  the  com- 
fort and  thrift  of  his  stock  sliould  be  made  by  the 
farmer.  These  duties  will  now  nearly  monopo- 
lize his  attention.  Every  season  has  for  him  its 
appropriate  and  varying  work,  and  that  of  winter 
lirings  him  often  among  his  domestic  animals,  as 
their  sustenance  and  shelter  is  mostly  provided  by 
his  care  and  labor.  On  these  subjects  we  offer  a 
few  suggestions. 

Considerations  of  economy  as  well  as  humanity 
should  induce  attention  to  the  protection  and 
shelter  of  domestic  animals  in  inclement  weather. 
Less  food  is  required  to  sustain  in  thriving  condi- 
tion an  animal  kept  in  a  comfortable  stable, 
than  one  not  thus  sheltered.  The  vital  heat  must 
be  kept    to   a   certain   point — about    100^ — and 


this  is  done  by  the  food  consumed,  which  serves 
as  fuel  to  sustain  that  temperature.  A  sheltered 
position  tends  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  while 
exposure  decreases  it,  or  rather  makes  more  food 
or  fuel  requisite  to  support  it.  An  equable  tem- 
perature is  also  more  healthy  than  one  continu- 
ally changing.  No  animal,  however  hardy  it 
may  be,  can  be  exposed  to  a  winter  storm,  espec- 
ially a  drenching  rain,  without  injury  to  its 
health  and  condition.  The  moisture  may  rapidly 
evaporate,  but  every  di-op  of  water  tlius  passing 
off,  takes  with  it  a  portion  of  vital  heat  as  it  rises. 

Comfortable  stables  and  sheds  for  horses,  cat- 
tle and  sheep — not  neglecting  the  pigs  and  poul- 
try— are  a  part  of  the  essential  requisites  of  a 
good  farm.  Still  they  may  not  always  be  con- 
veniently provided,  and  in  such  cases,  one  should 
do  his  best  to  prepare  a  substitute.  Sheds  may 
be  built  of  poles,  rails  or  boards,  and  straw, 
v.'hich  will  shelter  'sheep  and  cattle  almost  as 
well  as  more  costly  structures — though  of  course 
not  as  conveniently.  When  built  of  rails,  the  walls 
should  be  made  double  and  filled  in  with  straw, 
which  may  be  also  used  as  a  thatch  ;  or  evergreen 
boughs  answer  well  this  purpose. 

It  is  poor  policy  to  pinch  stock  in  the  early 
part  of  winter.  Let  them  be  kept  in  good  heart, 
if  it  can  be  done,  from  first  to  last,  and  if  they 
must  be  put  on  short  allowance,  let  it  be  at  the 
close  of  the  season.  To  make  the  best  of  the 
fodder,  a  straw-cutter  in  the  barn  is  a  prime  ne- 
cessity. Corn  stalks  cut  fine  are  eagerly  con- 
sumed by  cattle  ;  and  clover,  and  all  coarse  hay 
goes  much  farther  when  cut,  and  even  the  best 
of  hay  is  increased  in  value  by  this  preparation. 
If  grain  of  any  kind  is  fed,  it  should  be  ground 
and  mixed  with  cut  straw,  first  moistened  with 
water.  It  will  be  better  digested,  and  conse- 
quently less  will  be  required.  Apples  and  roots 
are  of  as  much  value  as  food  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
stock. 

Much  may  be  done  towards  increasing  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  manure  heaps.  The 
stables  should  be  kept  well  littered,  for  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  tlieir  occupants,  and  the  pig- 
pen be  supplied  with  the  raw  material  for  the 
young  porkers  to  manufacture.  Muck,  leaves 
from  the  woods,  coarse  hay  and  such  absorbent 
materials  will  add  much  to  the  value  of  this  "es- 
sential to  productive  farming'' — manure.  Enough 
of  these  or  of  straw  should  be  mixed  with  the 
horse  dung  to  prevent  its  heating,  and  to  take  up 
the  liquid  portion  of  the  same.  No  farmer  wlio 
studies  true  economy,  will  suffer  any  fertilizer  to 
go  to  waste  wliich  his  reasonalde  care  can  save. 

Water  as  well  as  I'ood  is  necessary.  This 
sliould  be  brought  into  the  yard,  if  it  may  be,  so 
that  every  animal  may  have  the  su))ply  his  wants 
demand.  It  is  an  excellent  jdan  to  have  proper 
cisterns  constructed  to  take  the  water  from  the 
barn  roof,  where  springs  are  not  availaljle,  and 
in  this  way  a  full  supply  of  the  best  water  may 
by  secured. —  Wool  Grower. 

New  Food  for  Sheep. — "Whilst  I  was  at  Gene- 
va, I  observed  every  one  collecting  carefully  the 
fruit  of  the  horse-chestnut,  and  on  inquiry  I 
learnt  that  the  butchers  and  holders  of  grazing- 
stock  bought  it  readily  at  a  certain  price  per 
l)ushel.  1  Inquired  of  my  butcher,  and  he  told 
me  it  was  given  to-  those  sheep  in  particular  that 
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were  fattening.  The  horse -chesnuts  were  well 
crushed  ;  something  in  the  way,  so  I  understood, 
that  apples  are,  previous  to  cider  being  made. 
They  are  crushed  or  cut  up  in  a  machine  kept 
solely  in  Switzerland  for  that  purpose  ;  then 
about  .two  pounds'  weight  is  given  to  each  sheep 
morning  and  evening.  It  must  be  portioned  out 
to  eheeiJ,  as  too  much  would  disagree  with  them, 
being  of  a  very  heating  nature.  The  butcher 
told  me  that  it  gave  an  excellent  rich  flavor  to  the 
meat.  The  Geneva  mutton  is  noted  for  being  as 
highly  flavored  as  any  in  England  or  Wales. — E. 
D.,  in  Agricultural  Gazette. 


WINTER  MANAGEMENT  OF  SHEEP. 

In  wet  weather  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  be 
able  to  fodder  under-shelter.  I  have  abandoned 
the  practice  of  salting  my  hay,  except  when  com- 
pelled, by  stress  of  weather,  to  house  it  before  it 
is  thoroughly  cured.  My  sheep  are  salted  about 
once  a  week  the  year  round,  and  instead  of  giving 
them  tar,  as  recommended  by  some  persons,  I  oc 
casionally  strew  the  yard  with  pine  boughs,  of 
which  they  are  fond. 

I  regard  the  fall  management  of  lambs  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  sheep  husbandry. 
Having  paid  for  my  experience  on  this  point  as 
well  as  that  of  winter  shelter,  I  can  speak  with 
confidence.  They  should  be  separated  from  their 
dams  about  the  first  of  September,  and  with  a  few 
old  sheep,  that  require  nursing,  turned  to  the  best 
pasture.  Care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not 
stinted  till  removed  to  winter  quarters,  when  they 
should  have  a  small  allowance  of  grain  or  oil-meal 
in  addition  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  hay. 
As  soon  as  the  pasture  begins  to  fail,  the  ration  of 
grain  should  be  supplied.  By  neglecting  to  piro- 
vide  suitable  pasture  for  a  lot  of  upwards  of  100 
very  superior  lambs  one  season,  I  lost  the  greater 
part  of  them  the  ensuing  winter.  My  utmost  ef- 
forts, after  I  discovered  the  error,  were  of  no 
avail.  I  gave  them  a  comfortable  shed,  plenty  of 
litter,  good  hay,  a  regular  allowance  of  meal,  and 
free  access  to  water  ;  but  tliey  never  recovered, 
and  the  greater  part  died  before  spring. 

My  bucks  and  ewes  are  put  together  about  the 
first  of  December.  The  flock  which  I  keep  at  my 
home  l)arn,  under  my  own  eye,  and  from  which  1 
raise  bucks  for  the  supply  of  my  own,  and  many 
of  my  neighbors'  flock,  is  managed  in  this  way. 
The  ewes,  in  lots  of  20  to  35,  are  placed  in  separate 
pens,  and  a  select  buck  is  turned  into  each  pen, 
where  they  are  kept  together  15  or  20  days. 
The  ewes  in  each  pen  are  marked  with  a  letter  in 
tar  and  lampblack,  to  indicate  what  buck  they 
were  served  Ijy.  At  shearing  time,  the  best  buck 
Iambs  are  selected,  and  receive  a  mark  to  denote 
their  origin. 

In  my  juiigiaent,  water  is  as  essential  to  sheep 
as  it  is  tti  ;u;y  i;ther  animal.  They  will  go  through 
the  winrer  on  snow  instead  of  ^\ater,  ana  so  would 
a  man  or  hoit-e,  if  compelled  by  necessity  to  do 
so  ;  but  cither  would  prefer  to  have  it  thawed  be- 
fore using  it,  rather  than  perform  that  office  in 
his  bowels. 

When  my  sheep  run  in  large  flocks  without 
shelter,  they  were  occasionally  affected  with  the 
scab,  but  since  I  have  provided  comfortable  sheds 
for  them,  they  have  been  troubled  with  no  serious 
disease.  This  climate  is  well  suited  to  sheep. — 
E.  KiRBY,  Jtff.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  MorrelFs  Shepherd. 


For  the  JSeiv  England  Farmer. 

TALK  ABOUT  GUANO. 

BY    HENRY  F.    FRENCH. 

.At  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  ofE- 
cers  of  the  Rockingham  Fair,  last  week,  part  of 
the  day  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  use  of 
Guano. and  Super-phosphate  of  Lime.  Many 
farmers  in  this  county  have  made  experiments  with 
both  in  various  ways,  and  1  have  been  intending, 
if  that  leisure  time,  of  which  we  sometimes  fond- 
ly dream,  ever  should  arrive, to  collect  the  experi- 
ence of  our  farmers  and  publish  it  for  the  good 
of  the  community.  Enough  facts  might  be 
brought  together  from  what  has  been  done  with 
these  fertilizers  in  this  county  alone,  to  afford 
pretty  satisfactory  means  of  conclusion  as  to  the 
advantages  of  their  use.  Before  proceeding  far- 
ther, it  may  as  well  be  suggested,  that  1  shall  not 
undertake  just  now  to  be  very  decided  in  the  ex- 
pression of  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  for  fear 
I  may  not  agree  with  the  principal  editor.  One 
gentleman,  who  did  not  seem  to  have  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  Protean  character  of  editors,  said  in 
our  meeting,  that  he  heard  Professor  Brown  say 
at  the  State  Fair  in  New  Hampshire,  that  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  guano  used  in  Mass.,  the  past 
season,  had  done  the  farmers  much  more  hurt 
than  good. 

This  statement  was  received  with  manifest  sur- 
prise, and  inquiries  were  at  once  made  as  to  what 
sort  of  a  Professor  this  could  be.  Some  one 
suggested  that  it  must  be  Professor  Brown,  of 
Dartmouth  College.  "No,"  said  our  friend,  "it 
was  the  gentleman  who  delivered  the  address  at 
the  State  Fair."  The  Editor  of  the  N.  E.  Far- 
mer,^' added  another.  "The  Lieutenant  Govern- 
or elect,  who  delivered  our  annual  address  last 
year,"  remarked  a  third,  and  then  followed  the 
usual  shout  of  laughter,  which  puts  every  body 
in  good  humor,  whon-the  subject  of  Massachusetts 
politics  is  named,  since  the  last  election.  Now, 
it  may  readily  be  conceived,  that  a  man  may  be 
a  Know  Nothing  in  politics,  and  yet  know  some- 
thing in  agricultural  affairs  !  Possibly,  it  may 
bo  true,  thut  guano  has  injured  crops  in  some 
localities,  more  than  it  has  benefited  them.* 

If  so,  it  must  be,  because  it  was  improi^erly 
applied.  The  man  who  put  half  a  pint  of  salt  in 
each  hill  for  potatoes,  concluded  that  salt,  as  a 
fertilizer,  is  a  humbug,  and  a  farmer  who  should 
give  his  colt  a  peck  of  corn  at  once,  would  prob- 
ably infer  froai  that  single  experiment,  that  corn 
is  poison  to  colts.  Every  one  who  has  used  gua- 
no, has  doubtless  been  informed  that  it  is  so  pow- 

*  What  we  said  at  the  meeting  at  Keene,  was,  that  great 
losses  liad  occurred  iu  Massachusetts  the  present  year  in  the 
use  of  guano,  but  not  tliat  those  losses  were  greater  in  the  ag- 
gregate than  the  benefits  derived  from  its  use, — for  of  that  we 
had  no  moans  of  judging  ;  and  this  loss,  we  represented  us  spruig- 
ing  from  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  its  application  to 
the  various  soils  and  crops. 
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erful,  that  corn  and  even  potatoes  will  refuse  to 
vegetate,  if  the  seed  be  placed  in  contact  with  it. 
Many  persons  destroyed  their  seed  -ast  season,  by 
placing  it  over  guano,  imperfectly  covered.  If 
you  converse  with  these  persons,  you  will  find 
most  of  them  will  declare,  they  did  cover  the 
guano  an  inch  or  two  deep,  at  least,  before  drop- 
ping the  seed,  and  if  you  pursue  the  investiga- 
tion further,  you  will, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  as- 
certain that  the  covering  was  done  with  the  foot, 
and  not  with  a  hoe.  It  is  true,  that  it  makes  no 
particular  difference  how  the  earth  is  put  upon 
the  guano,  provided  it  be  thoroughly  done  ;  but 
where  we  see  men  go  into  the  field  and  actually 
cover  an  acre  of  corn  or  potatoes  with  a  cowhide 
boot,  instead  of  a  good  polished  steel  hoe,  we 
shall  continue  to  look  upon  the  kicking  process 
with  suspicion.  "With  the  help  of  my  boy  Wil- 
lie, of  ten  years  old,  I  applied  guano  to  about  an 
acre  of  corn,  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  the 
hill,  and  covered  it  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
deep,  with  a  hoe,  with  my  own  hands,  and  not 
one  single  hill  was  injured,  and  the  whole  was 
much  benefited,  while  close  by,  on  similar  land, 
part  of  a  neighbor's  cornfield  to  which  guano 
had  been  applied,  looked  as  one  might  imagine 
Sodom  andn^romorrah  to  appear,  after  the  first 
shower  of  fire  and  brimstone.  One-half  the  piece 
was  nearly  destroyed,  .while  the  other  grew  very 
handsomely.  I  inquired  the  reason  of  the  differ- 
ence, and  was  informed  that  the  first  half  was 
carefully  covered  with  a  hoe,  and  the  other  with 
the  foot. 

For  one,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  admit  that 
guano  is  not  to  be  used  to  advantage,  by  our 
farmers  in  New  England. 

That  it  will  supercede  the  use  of  other  fertil- 
izers, no  sensible  farmer  will  pretend,  and  no  one 
should  neglect  to  use  all  the  means  which  Nature 
has  put  within  his  control  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  manure  on  his  farm.  But,  after  we  have 
carefully  saved  everything  from  the  stable  and 
barn  and  vaults  and  sinks  and  swamps  and  woods, 
we  often  have  not  enough,  and  sometimes  may 
purchase  with  profit.  Evcryljody  knows  some- 
thing of  the  labor  and  expense  of  hauling  and 
composting  stable  manure,  and  the  time  necessa- 
rily consumed  in  these  operations.  If  we  con- 
sider, that  when  we  have  loaded  a  ton  of  man- 
ure in  our  barn  cellar,  and  hauled  it  out  with 
four  oxen,  and  perhaps  laid  it  in  a  large  pile, 
and  afterwards  reloaded  it,  and  dropped  it  in 
small  heaps,  and  once  more  handled  it  all  over 
in  spreading,  if  we  consider  that  of  the  whole 
ton,  all  but  four  hundred  pounds  is  water,  just 
such  as  we  are  deluged  with  every  spring,  it  does 
not  seem  unreasonable  that  farmers  should  look 
carefully  for  some  more  concentrated  form  of  fer- 
tilizers. My  intention  now  is,  to  say  enough  to 
keep  the  subject  in  mind,  as  still  an  open  one, 


for  while  we  have  not  yet  experience  enough  in 
the  use  of  guano,  to  satisfy  us  how  it  may  be 
used  to  the  best  advantage,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  powerful  stimulant  and  fertil- 
izer, when  properly  applied. 

The  great  question  yet  remains  open,  whether 
at  the  present  prices  of  guano,  and  of  crops,  it 
can  be  profitably  purchased. 

I  will  now  give  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Ru- 
fus  Sanborn,  of  Hampton  Falls,  at  the  meeting 
before  named,  as  I  pencilled  it  down,  when  he 
gave  it.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that 
the  Hampton  Falls  Farmers'  Club,  of  M'hich  ]Mr. 
Sanborn  is  a  member,  has  been  conducting  a 
course  of  experiments,  with  the  various  fertilizers, 
which  may  be  of  great  service,  if  we  can  procure 
them  for  publication. 

Mr.  Sanborn's  first  experiment  was  with  pota- 
toes. He  planted  them  on  dry  land,  on  which  he 
had  applied  sixteen  loads  of  manure  and  plowed 
it  in.  He  put  one  hundred  pounds  of  Peruvian 
guano  into  the  hills,  on  half  an  acre,  lea\ing  the 
rest  with  no  manure  except  what  Avas  plowed  in. 
He  dug  the  potatoes  in  July,  and  sold  them  at 
an  average  price  of  one  dollar  fifty  cents  a  bush- 
el. He  got  just  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  po- 
tatoes where  the  guano  was  applied,  and  they 
were  of  better  size. 

His  crop  was  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  value  of  the  guano  and  labor  of  applying  it 
was  three  dollars,  and  the  gain  by  its  use  about 
twelve  and  a  half  bushels  of  potatoes  which  sold 
for  $18,75.  On  another  piece  of  similar  land, 
he  applied  swamp  mud  in  the  hill,  to  the  whole, 
and  to  a  part  Peruvian  guano  at  the  rate  of  100 
pounds  to  the  acre,  which  increased  the  crop  one 
bushel  in  ten.  The  crop  was  understood  to  be  a 
later  crop  than  the  first,  and  to  have  been  200 
bushels  to  the  acre,  so  that  the  100  lbs.  of  guano 
worth  three  dollars,  gave  twenty  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes worth  about  sixteen  dollars. 

Mr.  Sanborn  applied  100  lbs.  to  three-quarters 
of  an  acre,  and  plowed  it  in  for  Rye,  leaving  a 
part  of  the  piece  with  no  guano.  It  was  cut  by 
his  men  in  his  absence,  and  not  kept  sepai-ato. 
The  whole  crop  was  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
which  he  called  a  small  crop.  His  opinion  is, 
that  there  was  fully  double  the  quantity  of  sti'aw, 
and  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  grain  on  the 
part  where  the  guano  was  applied.  He  applied 
200  lbs.  to  an  acre  for  Barley,  and  inci'eased  his 
crop  one-third  by  the  means,  as  compared  with  a 
part  of  the  field  not  guanoed. 

The  part  on  which  the  guano  was  used,  gave 
a  crop  of  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  so  that  he  got 
about  twelve  and  a  half  bushels  of  barley,  worth 
as  many  dollars,  for  about  five  dollars  worth  of 
guano,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  of   straw. 

The  barley  was  raised  last  year,  and  the  land 
laid  to  grass.     He  says  there  was  this  year,  no 
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perceptible  diflforence  in  the  crop  of  grass  where 
the  guano  was  used,  and  where  it  was  not. 

Mv.  Sanborn  said  that  he  made  the  common 
blunder  last  year  of  an  over  dose  of  guano  on  his 
corn.  He  applied  five  hundred  pounds  to  an 
acre  in  the  hill,  and  bui'nt  up  his  crop  so  that  he 
lost  half  of  it.  This  year,  ])y  no  means  discour- 
aged, he  repeated  his  experiment  with  corn.  He 
plowed  his  land  with  a  Michii^an  plow,  sowed  on 
200  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano  to  the  acre,  plowed 
it  again  lightlj-,  say  six  inches  deep,  put  100  lbs. 
in  the  hill,  and  200  lbs.  more  round  the  hills,  be- 
fore the  second  hoeing,  and  gathered  ninety-eight 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  as  measured 
by  his  neighbors,  and  received  the  first  premium 
of  our  County  Society,  for  his  crop.  He  has  no 
mean^  of  knowing  how  much  the  crop  was  in- 
creased by  the  guano,  but  stated  that  he  had  no 
doubt  it  added  to  it  very  much. 

The  foregoing  is,  perhaps,  as  much  guano  as  is 
profitable  for  our  readers,  at  one  dose.  There  is 
a  good  deal  going  on  in  the  Granite  State,  in  the 
way  of  agricultural  investigations,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  Hampton  Falls.  Mr.  Sanborn, 
whose  statements  are  given  above,  is  a  reliable 
man,  who  labors  with  his  own  liands,  and  whose 
object  is  to  make  his  farming  profitable.  The  tes- 
timony of  one  such  man  who  -practices,  is  worth 
that  of  two  mere  professors  of  agriculture.  As 
soon  as  the  facts  can  be  collected,  I  hope  to  lay 
before  the  public  further  experiments,  both  in 
the  use  of  guano,  andof  super-phosphate  of  lime, 
and  I  pray  you  not  to  declare  the  polls  closed  on 
these  subjects,  till  the  vote  of  Rockingham  Coun- 
ty is  received.  H.  f.  f. 

Exeier,  N.  //.,  Nov.  20,  1854. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

AUTUMN  PLOWING. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  surprised  at  the  remarks 
of  our  friend,  H.  S.  Pkrkin,  of  Orfordville,  N.  IL, 
in  relation  to  I'all  plowing.  It  appears  to  me  that 
no  farmer,  liowovcr  inexperienced  in  cultivating 
the  soil  of  New  England,  can  fixil  to  see  that  fall 
or  autumn  plowing  is  a  benefit  to  the  soil.  In  the 
first  place,  Mr.  P.  thinks  that  one-fifth  of  the 
manure  applied  is  lost ;  this  I  conceive  to  be  an 
errur  in  which  many  persons  indulge,  but  I  can- 
not for  my  life  see  huw  the  fertilizing  qualities  of 
the  manure  can  escape  by  tlie  simple  process  of 
turning  under  what  remains  upon  the  surface, 
after  the  crops  are  harvested.  I  find  that  lands 
plowed  in  the  fall  is  not  so  liable  to  drought  as 
those  plowed  in  tlie  spring.  Fall  plowing  also 
serves  to  destroy  tliose  insects  which  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  ground,  and  in  the  spring  rise  up  by 
thousands  and  destroy  the  crops.  If  Mr.  P.  will 
take  two  acres  of  land,  side  by  side,  plow  one  in 
the  fall  and  the  other  in  the  spring,  equally  man- 
ure both,  I  think  he  will  find  the  result  to  be  in 
favor  of  fall  plowiing.  a.  k.  p.  w. 

Quincy,  Nou.  20,  1854. 


MANURING. 

It  is  a  beautifully  wise  and  sublimely  grand 
provision  of  Providence,  that  the  decomposition 
and  decay  of  all  matter,  both  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble, is  so  closely  connected  with  reproduction, 
thus  forming  a  continual  transmigration  of  mat- 
ter, and  verifying  practically  that  great  truth  in 
philosophy,  that  not  a  particle  of  matter  can  be 
lost,  althougli  it  exists  at  different  time?  in  differ- 
ent forms.  This  transformation  is  going  on  con- 
stantly before  our  eyes,  in  the  growth  and  decay 
of  vegetables,  trees,  &c.  ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
plant  that  is  growing  luxuriantly  in  genial  sum- 
mer, imbibing  nutriment  from  decomposing  ma- 
terials, will  itself,  in  return,  mature,  die,  decay, 
decompose,  and  its  elements  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  successive  vegetation  in  its  vicinity. 

These  truths  involve  principles  no  less  impor- 
tant or  advantageous  to  the  farmer  than  the  mor- 
alist and  the  philosopher,  as  it  comprehends  man- 
uring in  all  its  variety ;  the  only  object  of  ma- 
nuring being  to  furnish  nourishment  to  the  grow- 
ing plant,  and  whatever  undergoes  decomposition, 
whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  does  that. 
Every  farmer  should  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  actually  necessary  to  the 
health  and  growth  of  vegetation,  and  that  what- 
ever furnishes  this  gas  should  be  applied  as  ma- 
nure as  far  as  practicable.  With  this  view  of 
manures,  I  make  it  an  object,  when  preparing 
new  ground  for  cultivation,  not  to  draw  off  any 
rotten  or  decayed  wood  that  can  be  plowed  in, 
but  rather  to  draw  it  on  land  where  there  is  none, 
believing  it  to  be  as  good  manui-e  as  any  other, 
although  its  effects  may  not  be  seen  immediately. 
Every  one  who  has  cultivated  a  farm,  must  have 
observed  that  grain, — Indian  corn  in  particular 
— will  grow  much  larger  than  usual  near  an  old 
fence  or  a  rotten  stump,  or  log,  if  there  are  any 
in  the  field.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not 
owing  to  superior  cultivation,  that  such  is  the 
case;  but,  on  the  contrary,  land  is  seldom  plowed 
as  good  close  to  a  fence,  or  around  a  stump  or  a 
log,  as  other  places ;  and  we  are  left  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  the  nourishment  they  impart 
that  produces  such  effects  ;  and  when  we  have 
arrived  at  such  a  conclusion,  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
how  much  better  it  would  be  to  apply  such  things 
as  fallen  leaves,  rotten  wood,  and  all  other  sub- 
stances that  emit  carbonic  acid  gas  during  de- 
cay, as  manure,  than  to  leave  them  to  waste  their 
richness  in  an  uncultivated  place. 

Ventilation  of  Stables. — We  have  sometimes 
speculated  as  to  which  stable  is  most  inimical  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  horses,  the  one  with 
an  inch  between  each  plank  in  the  floor,  a  hole 
in  the  door,  a  clapboard  off  one  side  and  a  broken 
window  in  tlie  other  with  a  leaky  roof,  or  a 
small,  tightly  built  one  without  any  means  of 
ventilation.  Unfortunately  there  are  too  many 
of  each  class  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  But 
the  number  is,  we  trust,  yearly  getting  less.  See 
to  it,  however,  you  who  have  had  energy  enough 
to  build  a  neat,  good,  substantial  barn,  that  from 
lack  of  judicious  ventilation  your  horses  are  not 
as  much  injured  in  eyes  and  lungs  fron  the  lack 
of  good  air  and  the  constant  exhalation  of  nox- 
ious vapors,  as  they  would  be  in  other  respects  in 
the  tumble-down  barn  of  your  neighbor  SuiiT- 
LEss. — Rural  New  Yorker. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MORE  ASOUT  GUANO. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  have  perused  with  much  in- 
terest your  paper  of  this  date,  (Dec.  2,  1854,) 
and  particularly  the  talk  of  brother  F.  about 
guano.  Tliis  is  just  the  talk  for  farmers.  Plain 
facts  brought  forward  in  this  fomiliar  manner, 
will  be  read  and  reraemberedj  when  a  formal 
essay  will  be  passed  without  notice.  I  was  par- 
ticularly struck  by  tl;e  fine  crop  of  corn  grown 
by  farmer  Sanborn,  of  Hampton  Falls — 98  bush- 
els of  corn,  actually  shelled  aud  measured,  as  the 
product  of  one  acre,  is  what  does  not  often  hap- 
pen on  the  farms  of  Xew  England.  I  have  heard 
of  larger  crops,  Plymo^Uh  measure;  but  when  in- 
quired into,  there  is  found  some  exceptions  about 
the  measure.  I  have  seen  many  fine  crops  of 
corn,  but  never  one  that  yielded  better  than  this 
Hampton  crop.  How  much  of  this  is  to  be  cred- 
ited to  the  three  times  plowing  the  field,  how  much 
to  the  manure  spread  upon  the  land,  and  how  much 
to  the  guano,  it  may  not  bo  easy  to  distinguish,     j 


I  am  glad  to  know  that  any  of  our  farmers 
can  give  a  favorable  account  of  the  use  o£ guano. 
So  far  as  I  have  witnessed  its  use  the  present 
season,  except  where  it  was  applied  to  grass  land 
in  the  eaidy  part  of  the  season,  but  little  benefit 
has  accrued  from  it.  As  at  present  advised,  I 
should  prefer  ashes  at  nincpence  a  1)ushel,  to 
guano  at  ,^^50  per  ton,  for  the  growing  of  grass  ; 
and  I  should  prefer  ten  cords  of  good  stable  ma- 
nure to  a  ton  of  guano  for  the  growing  of  car- 
rots, turnips  or  onions.  I  cannot  learn  that  our 
growers  of  onions  have  experienced  any  benefit 
whatever  from  the  application  of  guano  to  their 
onion  fields.  My  late  worthy  friend.  Dr.  N., 
thought,  two  years  ago,  that  it  improved  his 
crop  ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  applied 
ashes  to  the  same  land — therefore  he  could  not 
be  certain  which  medicine  wrought  the  cure.  I 
would  not  discourage  the  use  of  guano,  but  I  am 
by  no  means  satisfied  that  it  will  be  found  worth 
using. 

Danvers,  Dec.  2,  1854. 


THE  HUKBUT  APPLE. 


Medial ;  flattish-conical ;  pale  yel- 
low, mostly  covered  with  red,  with 
bright  stripes  in  the  sun  ;  stem  medial 
length,  slender,  in  a  rather  broad, 
deep  cavity,  always  covered  with  rus- 
set, often  extending  on  the  base;  calyx 
small,  closed,  in  a  shallow  basin  ;  flesh 
yellowish  white,  fine  texture,  rather 
tender,  remarkably  crisp,  juicy,  of  a 
mild,  sprightly,  aromatic  flavor.  Nov. 
and  Dec.  We  find  this  as  great  and 
stout  a  grower,  in  the  nursery,  as  the 
Baldwin.  Great  bearer.  The  origi- 
nal tree  is  still  flourishing  on  the  fiirm 


of  Gen.  Leonard  Ilurlbut,  Winchester,  Ct.  It 
bore  40  bushels  one  year,  and  20  the  next.  One 
of  the  finest  of  the  season,  for  the  dessert  and 
kitchen. 

Mammoth  Oxen. — There  is  now  on  exhibition 
near  the  Fitchburg  Depot,  Boston,  a  pair  of 
Oxen  said  to  weigh  ninety  hundred  pounds  !  One 
of  them  girts  twelve  feet  and  one  inch,  and  is 
eighteen  feet  in  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose 
to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  is  six  feet  and  four 
inches  high !  They  were  raised  by  Jlr.  William 
Paddock,  of  Hoosick,  Rensscllacr  county,  New 
York,  and  worked  and  fattened  by  Mr.  John 
Lee,  of  Washington  county,  same  State.  They 
are  bright  and  active,  and  well  worth  looking  at, 
and  the  ninepence  which  it  costs  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  PAINTING. 

Many  of  your  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that 
many  years  ago  Congress  selected  an  artist  to 
paint  a  picture  for  the  vacant  panel  in  the  rotun- 
da at  Washington.  William  H.  Powell,  was  the 
almost  unanimous  choice.  After  five  years  of 
labor,  the  picture  is  completed.  The  subject  of 
the  painting  is,  "  De  Soto  discovering  the  Missis- 
sippi.^' A  few  words  of  history  will  render  the 
description  more  intelligible.  De  Soto  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Cuba.  In  April,  1539,  he  set  out  in 
company  with  several  hundred  men,  on  an  explo- 
ration through  Florida  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
He  had  been  an  officer  under  Pizarro  in  I'eru ,  and 
perhaps  expected  to  find  gold  among  the  Indians. 

"  The  picture  represents  the  discovery  as  taking 
place  at  the  last  of  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs  ])elow 
Natchez.  De  Soto,  after  months  of  laborious 
travel,  has  just  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  migh  ty 
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river,  which  is  here  ppread  out  in  all  its  beauty 
and  grandeur,  and  his  delight  at  the  discovery  of 
the  long-sought-for  object,  is  well  delineated  in 
his  features  and  attitude  by  the  artist.  His  army 
consisted  of  three  hundred  mounted  men,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  infantry.  They  were  well 
equipped,  as  all  Spanish  armies  at  that  period 
were.  De  Soto's  imagination  had  been  inflamed 
by  the  descriptions  of  the  river  which  he  had 
heard  from  the  savages  of  the  forest  whom  he  had 
encountered  ;  and  he  pressed  on  by  means  of  In- 
dian guides,  overcoming  many  obstacles  that 
would  have  deterred  a  less  daring  spirtt.  The 
forests  were  to  be  hewn  down  for  his  cannon  and 
cavalry,  and  the  Indians  had  to  be  fought  at  ev- 
ery step.  Besides,  he  was  in  a  foreign  country,  a 
vast  wilderness,  of  what  extent  he  knew  not,  and, 
as  he  had  already  ascertained,  surrounded  by 
many  dangers. 

The  picture  may  be  divided  into  four  groups. 
The  principals  group  represents  De  Soto,  mounted 
on  a  magnificent  white  horse  at  the  head  of  his 
suite  of  officers,  servants  and  standard-bearers, 
and  followed  by  his  cavalry,  which  grow  indis- 
tinct in  the  shades  of  the  forest  in  the  distance. 
The  principal  feature  in  this  group,  of  course,  is 
the  commander-in-chief.  Proudly  erect  upon  his 
noble  steed,  the  white  plumes  of  his  office  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Cuba  shading  his  brow  ;  blazing  with 
the  splendid  armor  of  a  Spanish  noble  of  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  the  yellow  banneret  of  Spain, 
and  the  two  headed  eagle  of  Austria  waving  their 
rich  folds  over  his  head,  he  seems  conscious  of  the 
dignity  of  his  great  mission,  which  is  to  take 
possession  of  this  inland  sea  and  fertile  country 
in  the  name  of  European  civilization. 

The  second  group  in  advance  of  De  Soto,  and 
immediately  on  the  bank  of  the  river  is  a  group 
of  native  Indians,  into  whose  camp  he  has  just 
arrived,  The  third  group  is  formed  of  some  mis- 
sionaries and  soldiers  belonging  to  the  army, 
who  are  planting  a  cross  as  a  memento  to  mark 
the  spot,  while  the  fourth  group  is  composed  of  a 
company  of  men  who  are  preparing  to  fire  a  can- 
non in  commemoration  of  the  event. 

The  group  of  savages  is  composed  of  the  chief 
and  his  two  tall  sons,  who  are  coming  forward  to 
offer  to  the  white  man,  the  first  they  had  ever 
seen,  the  pipe  of  peace.  Tho  old  chief  stands 
nearly  bent  double  between  his  two  sons,  and 
holds  out  the  pipe  with  an  expression  in  his  coun- 
tenance of  mingled  fear  and  astonishment.  One 
of  the  sons  looks  at  the  gay  plumage,  singular 
costumes  and  numerous  appliances  of  war  ot  the 
new  comers  v.'ith  evident  admiration  ;  while  the 
other  has  drawn  himself  proudly  up,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  disdain  and  daring  in  his  countenance 
.which  clearly  proves  what  would  be  his  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  if  he  had  the  power.  In  front 
of  the  chief  several  naked  S(juaws  are  seen  kneel- 
ing offering  presents  of  game  and  corn  to  their 
_Conquerers,  hoping  thus  to  conciliate  their  iavor. 

Whilst  the  Indians  are  presenting  their  peace 
.offerings,  and  endeavoring  to  gain  the  attention  and 
.good  will  of  their  visitors,  De  Soto  deigns  not  to 
cast  a  glance  at  the  group  in  front  of  him,  but 
with  his  eyes  directed  over  their  heads  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene  that  is  spread  out  before 
him,  to  the  majestic  river,  dotted  with  islands, 
.and  to  the  far  sweep  of  country  that  extends  be- 
yond, one   caa  imagine  he  sees  in  the  glowing 


countenance  and  the  sparkling  eye,  the  mind  of 
the  discoverer  carried  forward  to  the  realization 
of  that  future  greatness  in  population  and  civili- 
zation which  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  imagin- 
ation. The  contemplative,  serious  delight  of  the 
chief  is  well  contrasted  by  the  waving  of  hats  and 
the  laughing  shouts  of  delight  of  his  followers." 
Mr.  Powell  receives  from  Government  §10,000, 
for  this  splendid  picture,  and  so  arduous  has  been 
the  work  that  this  sum  has  proved  inadequate. 
He  is  permitted  to  exhibit  the  painting  for  his 
personal  benefit  for  a  limited  season. 

w.   D.    B. 

EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

CONCRETE    BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  saw  an  article  in  your  paper 
for  the  building  of  houses  with  lime  and  gravel. 
I  wish  you  would  just  give  me  through  your  pa- 
per the  manner  in  which  they  do  it,  cost,  &c.,  as 
nigh  as  you  can  ascertain.  If  you  will  do  so,  you 
will  confer  a  favor  on  A  Subscriber. 

Warwick,  1854. 

Remarks. — Will  some  correspondent  who  pos- 
sesses the  information  reply  to  the  above  1 

REMEDY   FOR    BLEEDING    AT    THE   NOSE. 

Take  good  dried  beef,  grate  it  fine  and  press  the 
cavity  of  the  nose  full  of  it,  allowing  it  to  remain 
until  it  comes  away  of  itself.  It  may  be  a  little 
oppressive,  but  is  a  certain  remedy.  This  is  the 
experience  of  Dr.  J.  N.  Knapp,  of  Dummerston, 
Vt.,  who  has  been  in  the  successful  practice  of 
medicine,  since  1814.  He  has  stopped  the  tlow 
of  blood  in  several  instances  where  the  patient 
has  been  reduced  to  a  helpless  condition,  and  in 
two  cases  where  the  patient  has  become  delirious 
and  was  determined  to  be  left  to  die.  Direct 
force  was  used,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

Randolph,  Vt.  Geo.  F.  Nutting. 

BEST    FOOD    FOR   MILCH    COWS — PLASTER. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of 
the  Farmer  for  years,  and  I  wish  now  to  make 
some  inquiries  through  its  columns.  I  make 
milk  for  the  Worcester  market.  I  wish  to  in- 
quire what  is  the  best  and  cheapest  feed  for  cows 
that  give  milk,  and  what  will  make  the  most 
milk  for  the  same  money,  and  also  how  to  feed 
them  1   (a.) 

Is  it  beneficial  to  sow  plaster  at  this  season  of 
the  year  on  winter  rye  and  on  pastures?  (/i.) 

Worcester,  Nov.  0,  1854.  Worcester. 

Re-Marks. — (a.)  The  questions  under  this  head 
can  only  be  answered  in  a  general  way  without 
long  and  exact  experiments.  The  "best  and 
cheapest"  food  for  milch  cows  which  we  have  ev- 
er found,  was  good  corn  fodder,  clover  and  herd's- 
grass  hay,  and  half  a  bushel,  or  three  pecks  of 
roots, — say,  beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  flat  turnips 
and  ruta  bagas, — per  day,  for  each  cow,  fed  to 
them  in  the  morning  soon  after  they  were  milked. 
Under  this  treatment  this  gave  more  milk  than 
under  any  other,  and  we  found  it  the  cheapest. 
Good  corn  fodder  will  produce  milk  abundant- 

(b.)  The  autumn  is  a  good  time  to  sow  plas- 
ter. 


1855. 
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THE  BLACKSMITH. 

MY   B.    ROBEnTS. 

0,  a  mighty  man  is  the  bhicksmith, 

TVith  his  sinewy  arm  and  strong  ; 
And  as  the  world  have  termed  him  wright, 

We  will  not  ivrite  him  wrong. 
He'd  blow  and  strike,  and  hammer  and  pound, 

Though  a  man  of  peace  is  he  ; 
He's  often  given  to  forging, 

But  never  to  forgery. 

He'll  screw  and  twist,  and  wrench  and  turn, 

Though  honest  in  his  dealing  ; 
And  while  he  often  takes  the  steel. 

He  never  takes  to  stealing. 

His  stock  is  seldom  less  than  par, 

And  often  takes  a  rise  ; 
No  matter  what  his  virtues  are. 

He's  much  to  do  with  vise. 

His  temper  it  is  always  good. 

Though  hard  tilings  form  his  lot ; 
He's  often  in  a  "melting  mood," 

And  strikes  while  the  iron's  hot. 

He  sometimes  sways  an  iron  rod, 

Although  a  foe  to  tyranny  ; 
His  figures  are  not  those  of  speech, 

Though  oft  he  uses  irony. 

And  ere  his  great  work  is  complete, 

And  he  shall  close  his  books, 
Our  swords  he'll  into  plowshares  beat, 

Our  spears  to  pruniug-hooks. 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


CALirORHIA  AGRICULTURAL  PRE 

MIUMS. 

Farming  in  California  is  becoming  a  businoss, 
of  some  consequence.  We  see  by  the  California 
Farmer — quite  a  smart  paper  for  the  new  State — 
that  a  great  Cattle  Show  was  to  come  off  the 
4th  of  October  and  following  days.  The  State 
awards  the  Agricultural  Society  five  thousand 
dollars  annually  for  years,  to  be  given  as  pre- 
miums. The  premiums  arc  decidedly  worth  get- 
ting. Among  others,  for  the  best  farm,  $200  ; 
second  best,  $175.  The  premium  for  the  best 
flower  garden,  ($40)  is  a  new  idea  this  way. 
Tlierc  is  offered  a  prize  of  fifteen  dollars  for  the 
best  twenty-five  cars  of  seed  corn  ;  best  fifty 
pounds  of  butter,  fifty  dollars  ;  best  quart  of  cran- 
berries, ton  dollars ;  best  evergreen  wreath,  twenty 
dollars.  For  the  best  six  pumpkins,  (probably 
proposed  by  a  New  Englandcr,)  ten  dollars. 

Premiums  are  ofiered  with  great  liberality  for 
farm  vehicles,  (why  not  here?)  This  is  a  good 
one  :  For  the  best  cart  horse,  to  be  shown  in 
cart,  twenty  dollars. 

The  most  important  "  live  stock  "  premium 
proposed  was  one  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the 
"finest  baby  under  one  year  old."  Just  at  tlie 
last  moment,  the  executive  committee  thought  it 
wouldn't  hardly  do  and  wittidrcw  it.  Their  pru- 
dence will  save  unnecessary  crying. 

Concord,  1854.  w.  d.  b. 


1^"  The  Tippecanoe  Farmer  is  the  name  of  a 
new  agricultural  paper  published  at  Lafayette, 
Indiana.  It  is  well  printed,  filled  with  instructive 
matter,  and  will  undoubtedly  do  good  service  in 
the  cause.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Weaver  and  John 
LovERiXG.     Fifty  cents  a  year. 


TURNIPS  AND  SALT  HAY. 

We  copy  from  the  Maine  Farmer,  oi"  Oftoher  9, 
1854,  a  paper  published  under  the  editorial  care 
of  Dr.  E.  Holmes,  at  Augusta,  the  following  cor- 
respondence, which,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  many  a  farmer.  ^Ve  make 
no  pretensions  ourselves  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
growing  of  turnips,  or  I  lie  peculiar  qualities  of  salt 
hay  so  much  of  which  springs  spontaneously, 
without  culture,  all  along  our  shores  ;  but  Avhen 
the  elements  of  these  products  are  incorporated  in 
the  form  of  a  sirloin  of  beef,  with  the  streaks  of 
fat  and  lean  properly  intermingled,  (or  to  use  the 
expressive  phi-ase  of  Mr.  Sprague,  "well  marbled") 
we  yield  to  no  one,  of  our  inches,  in  the  aljility  to 
do  it  justice.  When  we  see  names  like  those  ap- 
proving this  experiment,  gentlemen  whose  opinions 
are  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  many  years,  we 
think  we  are  safe  in  following  their  lead,  and  in 
endeavoring  to  lead  others  in  like  paths.  There  is 
more  real  utility,  in  one  such  experiment,  well  es- 
tablished, than  in  all  the  fancy  speculations  ever 
put  forth,  without  confirmation  by  experiment. 

GOOD  USE  OF  TURNIPS  AND  SALT-HAY. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  forward  for  publication  in 
your  paper,  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  used  in  speak- 
ing to  the  farmers  of  York  county,  on  the  5th 
inst.,at  Biddeford.  It  contains  facts,  in  my  opin- 
ion, worthy  to  be  remembered.  It  is  supported 
by  the  names  of  Webster  and  Sprague — as  well  en- 
titled to  credit  in  such  matters  as  any  1  know. — 
Let  any  one  pass  from  Boston  to  the  Kennebec, 
and  take  a  glance  at  the  salt  marshes  liy  the  way, 
and  he  will  see  abundant  occasion  to  seek  a  valu- 
able use  for  salt  hay,  and  for  the  growing  of  tur- 
nips, in  these  days,  when  the  potato  has  so  gene- 
rally failed,  though  I  am  happy  to  say  that  our 
potatoes  the  present  season  are  much  better  than 
we  had  any  reason  to  expect.  Eight  hundred 
bushels  of  turnips  to  the  acre,  c  n  be  raised  as 
easily  as  two  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  or  as 
50  bushels  of  corn,  so  far  as  my  observation  has 
extended.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  fine  work- 
ing oxen  that  I  saw  at  Biddeford  ;  while  sucli  an- 
imals can  be  reared  on  such  farms,  there  can  I)e 
little  necessity  of  introducing  animals  from  aliroad, 
at  three  times  the  cost  for  which  tliey  can  be  reared. 

J.  W.  Pkoctor. 

Danvers,  Mass.,  Oct.  7,  1854. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Proctor, 

Dear  Sir  : — In  answer  to  j^our  inquiries  i-elative 
to  my  experience  of  the  v.ilue  of  turnijiM  uml  salt- 
liay,  I  can  only  say  that  iiotwitlistanding  I  have 
raised  from  one  to  two  thousand  bushels  of  tui'- 
nips,  l)eets  and  carrots,  and  fed  them  to  my  cat- 
tle, hiirses  and  hogs  for  several  years  past,  1  iiave 
no  data  to  estiiuate  the  real  value,  but  from  a  sin- 
gle experiment  I  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
late  and  lamented  Daniel  ^Vebster. 

Having  purciiased  a  number  of  young  cattle 
from  a  drove  Irom  I\laine,  and  finding  a  lieiferiiot 
in  calf,  and  a  steer  of  ordinary  quality,  I  thought 
I  would  try  what  turnips  and  salt-liay  would  do 
for  them.  They  were  both  two  y  ars  old  ;  the  heif- 
er was  thrifty  .and  in  fair  coudiiion  for  winter 
stock  ;  the  steer  a  mean  aninuil,  thin  of  tlesii,  l)ad- 
ly  built,  a  poo?  feeder,  and  such  as  most  of  our 
farmers  in  tlie  vicinity  would  have  thought  mora 
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likely  to  die  than  live,  on  such  feed  as  I  was  about 
to  confine  him  to.  They  were  put  into  the  stall 
the  latter  part  of  November,  and  fed  on  ruta  ba- 
ga  turnips  and  salt  hay.  The  heifer  consumed 
nearly  one  bushel  per  day,  the  steer  not  much 
more  than  one  half  that  quantity.  At  the  end  of 
four  months  I  sold  the  heifer  to  the  butcher.  She 
opened  well,  but  with  not  a  large  quantity  of  fat 
on  the  kidney,  or  of  rough  tallow,  but  the  side 
was  thick  and  well  marbled,  or  mixed  with  fat 
and  lean.  The  meat  was  juicy  and  well  flavored, 
and  much  admired  by  all  who  saw  or  tasted  it. — 
Being  fearful  the  turnips  or  salt  liay  might  give 
an  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  meat,  I  gave  her,  for 
four  or  five  days  previous  to  her  being  slaughtered, 
English  hay  and  a  little  Indian  meal.  With  this 
exception  she  had  not  a  mouthful  of  food  of  any 
kind  but  turnips  and  salt-hay.  Water  was  of- 
fered them  occasionally,  but  they  drank  but  lit- 
tle. The  steer  was  slaughtered  shortly  after  ;  he 
was  very  decent  l)ecf,  but  no  way  comparing  to 
the  heifer.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  result 
Some  very  intelligent  farmers  will  not  believe  that 
turnips  possess  any  nutritive  quality,  and  ridicule 
the  idea  that  an  ounce  of  fat  can  be  made  from 
them.  And  the  opinion  is  equally  strong  against 
the  fattening  of  hay  from  our  salt  marshes.  This 
experiment  does  not  show  much  profit,  but  it 
proves  a  fact  of  importance,  especially  to  farmers, 
in  the  use  of  salt-liay  ;  and  they  can  raise  turnips 
by  their  own  labor,  and  thus  fatten  their  cattle 
intended  for  the  shambles,  avoiding  the  payment 
of  money  for  corn  or  other  expensive  feed. 
Yours  with  respect, 

Seth  Sprague. 
Duxbury,  Mass.,  Sept.  30,  1854. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CHEAP  A]^D  EXCELLENT  CANDLES. 

Mr.  IIolcrook  : — The  following  receipt  I  copied 
from  a  newspaper,  some  twelve  months  since.  I 
have  tried  it  twice,  and  find  it  all  that  it  is 
cracked  up  to  be.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
have  been  worth  more  tlian  ,^20  to  me  if  I  had 
known  it  twenty  years  ago.  Most  farmers  have 
a  surplus  of  stale  fat  and  dirty  grease,  which  can 
be  made  into  good  candles  at  a  trifling  expense. 

I  kept  both  talloAV  and  lard  candles  'through 
the  last  summer,  the  lard  candles  standing  the 
heat  best,  and  burning  quite  as  well,  and  giving 
as  gopd  a  light  as  the  tallow  ones.  1  have  never 
seen  it  in  the  New  England  Farmer  ;  perhaps  it 
has  been  published  there,  notwithstanding. 

I  submit  the  following  directions  for  making, 
good  candles  from  lard  :  For  12  lbs.  of  lard,  take 
1  lb.  of  saltpetre  and  1  lb.  of  alum  ;  mix  them 
and  pulverize  them;  dissolve  the  saltpetre  and 
alum  with  a  gill  of  boiling  water  ;  pour  the  com- 
pound into  the  lard  before  it  is  quite  all  melted  ; 
stirthe  whole  until  it  boils  ;  skim  off  what  rises  ; 
let  it  sifliraer  until  the  water  is  all  boiled  out,  or 
till  it  ceases  to  throw  off  steam  ;  pour  off  the  lard 
as  soon  as  it  is  done,  and  clean  the  boiler  while  it 
is  hot.  If  the  candles  are  to  be  run,  you  may 
commence  immediately  ;  if  to  be  dipped,  let  the 
lard  cool  first  to  a  cake,  and  then  treat  it  as  you 
would  tallow.  Respectfully  yours, 

Alanson  Parmelee 

Wilmington,  Vt.,  Nov.  11,  1854. 


BRILLIANTS. 

A    poet'.s    etitaph. 
Stop,  mortal  !  here  thy  brother  lies, 

The  poet  of  the  poor  ; 
nis  books  were  rivers,  woods  and  skies, 

The  meadow  and  the  moor  ; 
His  teachers  were  the  torn  heart's  wail, 

The  tyrant  and  the  slave, 
The  street,  the  factory,  tlie  jail. 

The  palace— and  the  grave  ! 
Sin  met  thy  brother  everywhere  ! 

And  is  thy  brother  blamed  ? 
From  passion,  danger,  doubt  and  care, 

He  no  exemption  claimM. 
The  meanest  thing,  earth's  feeblest  worm, 

He  fear'd  to  scorn  or  hate  ; 
But,  honoring'Jn  a  peasant's  form 

The  equal  of  the  great. 
lie  bless'd  the  steward,  whose  wealth  makes 

The  poor  man's  little  more  ; 
Yet  loath'd  the  haughty  wretch  that  takes 

From  plundered  labor's  store, 
A  hand  to  do,  a  head  to  plan, 

A  heart  to  feel  and  dai-e — 
Tell  man's  worst  foes,  here  lies  the  man 

Who  drew  them  as  they  are. 

Ebenezer  Elliot. 

LUTHEH  TUCKES,  ESa. 

J.  Ambrose  Wright,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Prai- 
rie Farmer,  published  at  Chicago,  and  one  of  our 
excellent  agricultural  publications,  indulged  him- 
self during  the  past  summer  in  some  rambles, 
and  has  given  graphic  sketches  of  some  of  the  men 
and  things  which  he  saw.  We  only  regret  that 
his  intention  of  visiting  Boston  was  interrupted, 
and  we  lost,  what  we  should  have  gladly  claimed, 
a  share  of  his  time. 

Among  other  persons  whom  he  mentions  as 
engaged  in  the  work  of  agricultural  progress,  is 
the  gentleman  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article.     He  says  : 

"  I  have  already  mentioned  that  I  met  Luther 
Tucker  at  Albany.  Mr.  Tucker  is  I  believe  the 
oldest  living  publisher  of  Agricultui-al  papers  in 
the  United  States.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  man  in 
this  country,  if  anywhere  else,  has  given  to  the 
world  so  many  issues  of  this  kind,  of  sucli  uniform 
and  enduring  value.  Ilis  old  Genesee  Farmer, 
published  at  Rochester,  and  of  which  he  put 
forth,  if  I  recollect  right,  some  dozen  volumes, 
was  a  paper  of  mark  in  its  day,  and  has  been  the 
real  parent  of  the  whole  Nortliern  brood  of  similar 
name  and  purposes.  NotVfithstanding  the  great 
reputation  of  Judge  Buel's  Cultivator,  that  paper 
rose  at  once  in  value  upon  Mr.  Tucker's  connec- 
tion with  it ;  and  to  this  day  it  has  never  had 
any  rival,  which  one  can  from  month  to  month 
turn  over,  and  then  put  away  to  be  bound  up  in 
his  Library,  with  so  uniform  satisfaction.  Mr. 
T.  made  his  editorial  beginning  with  a  political 
paper,  having  been  educated  a  printer.  From 
this  he  published  the  Genesee  Farmer  ;  then  the 
Albany  Cultivator — still  continued  in  connection 
with  the  Country  Gentleman,  which  latter  at  this 
time  is  his  real  paper — the  Cultivator  being  made 
up  from  its  pages  from  month  to  month.  In  ad- 
dition to  these.  The  Horticulturist,  edited  by  Mr, 
Downing,  passed  through  seven  volumes  in  his 
hands.     It  is  as  a  publisher,  as  much,  if  not  more. 
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than  an  as  editor,  that  Mr.  Tucker  excels.  In  the 
uniform  correctness  and  neatness  of  his  publica- 
tions, together  with  excellence  of  materials,  no 
one  has  ever  long  come  up  beside  him.  It  was 
our  opinion  when  he  started  his  "  Country  Gen- 
tleman "  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  his  title. 
We  rather  think  that  to  be  now  Mr.  Tucker's  opin- 
ion also ;  though  it  is  a  popular  paper,  and  is 
steadily  growing  in  public  favor.  lie  was  led 
to  this  title  by  Mr.  Downing,  whose  idea  it  was, 
and  whose  esthetical  preferences  led  him  away 
from  the  masses  of  the  people. 

"  Mr.  Tucker  is  personally  a  man  somewhat 
past  middle  life — say  near  50  years  of  age — about 
five  feet  ten  to  six  feet  in  stature  ;  of  spare,  tem- 
perate and  coi'rcct  habit,  and  of  decidedly  nervous 
temperament.  He  still  labors  day  l)y  day,  at  his 
editorial  desk,  where  he  is  now  aided  by  a  son, 
late  from  the  halls  of  old  Yale,  and  to  whom  are 
now  committed  the  Fireside  pages  of  the  '•  Coun- 
try Gentleman."  J.  J.  Thomas,  who  has  the 
care  of  the  Horticultural  Department,  resides  at 
Macedon." 


ICE  HOUSES. 


Ice  is  no  longer  considered  an  article  of  lux- 
ury, merely,  but  one  of  healthful  economy  ;  it  is 
cheaply  and  easily  stored  and  preserved  when  the 
right  methods  are  pursued,  and  to  those  who 
make  it  a  matter  of  merchandize,  one  of  consider- 
able profit.  The  letter  below  will  speak  for  it- 
self. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  ice  house  that  I  built  three 
years  since,  keeps  ice  the  entire  year.  It  stands 
on  the  north  side  of  my  wood  shed,  and  is  made 
by  setting  a  frame  about  ten  feet  square  into  the 
ground,  a  plank  set  up  on  the  outside,  and  dirt 
thrown  in  to  hold  them  up  to  the  frame.  The 
bottom  is  covered  with  a  lower  floor,  the  sides 
and  roof  made  of  rough  boards,  the  sides  being 
open  as  a  common  barn,  with  a  covering  of  straw 
on  the  ice.  Most  of  the  ice  houses  in  this  vicin- 
ity are  made  too  close,  which  causes  the  ice  to 
melt  ;  tlie  air  should  have  free  circulation  through 
the  building.  I  think  tlie  plan  much  better  and 
cheavicr  than  to  build  them  above  ground ;  mine 
cost  about  ten  dollars. 

llespectfully  yours, 

C.  S.  Hamilton. 

Hartford,  Cl.,  Nov.  21,  1854. 

Mr.  E.  M.VKK.S,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  gives  the  following  directions  for 
making  a  small  ice  house,  which  is  pretty  mirth 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  above,  though  perhaps 
not  so  durable. 

"Make  a  box  eight  feet  square,  by  nailing  liem- 
lock  planks  which  are  two  inches  tliick,  on  to 
hemlock  scantling.  Let  one  side  of  thel)oxbe 
seven  feet  high,  and  t!io  side  directly  opposite  ten 
feet  high.  This  gives  a  roof  eight  feet  long  with  a 
slant  of  three  feet. 

"It  is  well  to  liave  the  roof  boards  extend  over 
the  sides  of  the  box.  Double  boarding  with  Iiem- 
lock  makes  a  sufficient  roof.  Set  this  box  on  the 
top  of  the  ground,  in  a  dry  and  shady  p!ace,where 
surface  water  will  not  accumulate."  No  planks 
are  needed  on  the   bottom  of  the  box,    but  saw- 


dust must  be  placed  on  the  ground  inside  the  box, 
to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  and  over  this  place  loose 
boards  for  the  ice  to  lay  upon.  Cut  the  cakes  of 
ice  two  feet  square,  and  build  a  tower  of  ice  sis 
feet  square  in  the  centre  of  your  box,  (or  ice- 
house, we  will  now  call  it,)  by  laying  the  cakes 
compactly  together,  filling  all  crevices  with  saw- 
dust as  you  proceed.  We  have  now  a  cube  of  ice, 
with  a  space  all  around,  between  the  ice  and  the 
planks.  Fill  this  space  Avith  sawdust,  and  cover  the 
top  of  the  ice  with  the  same,  eighteen  inches  deep, 
and  you  have  ice  enough  secured  to  last  a  family 
through  the  season.  The  upper  three  feet  of  the 
side  which  is  ten  feet  high  should  not  be  lioarded 
up,  but  left  ibr  ventilation,  and  a  place  of  access 
to  the  ice,  and  this  aperture  may  be  enlarged  as 
convenience  may  require,  while  using  the  ice,  and 
for  more  conveniently  filling  in.  About  eight 
hundred  feet  of  lumber  will  be  required,  and  the 
merest  tyro  in  the  use  of  tools  can  make  it.  Fresh 
sawdust  is  best,  but  it  may  be  used  a  second  win- 
ter. The  dust  can  easily  be  washed  from  the  ice 
at  the  time  of  using." 


JOHN  RANDOLPH. 


He  was  one  of  the  large  slaveholders  of  Virgin- 
ia, but  disliked  the  institution,  and  when  let 
alone  opposed  its  exertion.  Thus  in  1803,  when 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  which  reported  up- 
on the  Indiana  memorial  for  a  temporary  dispen- 
sation from  tlie  anti-slavery  part  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  he  puts  the  question  upon  a  states- 
man's ground  ;  and  reports  against  it,  in  a  brief 
and  comprehensive  argument : 

"That  the  rapid  population  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  sufficiently  evinces,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  that  the  labor  of  the  slave  is  not  nec- 
essary to  promote  the  grovvtii  and  settlement  of 
colonies  in  tliat  region.  That  this  labor,  demon- 
strably the  dearest  of  any,  can  only  be  employed 
to  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  products  more 
valual)le  than  any  known  to  that  quarter  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  the  committee  d^em  it  high- 
ly dangerous  ixfed  inexpedient  to  impair  a  provision 
wisely  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  north-western  countr}',  and  to 
give  strength  and  security  to  that  extensive  fron- 
tier. In  tlie  salutary  operation  of  this  sagacious 
and  benevolent  restraint,  it  is  believed  tluit  the 
inhabitants  of  Indiana  will,  at  no  very  distant 
dtiy,  find  ample  remuneration  for  a  temporary 
privation  of  labor  and  emigration." 

He  was  against  slavery  ;  and  by  his  will,  both 
manumitted  and  provided  for  hundreds  which  he 
held.  But  he  was  against  foreign  interference 
with  his  rights,  his  feelings,  or  his  duties  ;  and 
never  failed  to  resent  and  rel)uke  sucii  interfer- 
ence. Thus  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  op- 
posers  of  the  proposed  Missouri  restriction  ;  and 
even  voted  against  the  divisional  line  of  "thirty- 
six  thirty."  In  the  House  when  the  term  "slave- 
holder" would  be  reproachfully  used,  he  would 
assume  it,  and  refer  to  a  member  not  in  the  par- 
limcntary  phrase  of  colleague,  liut  in  the  compli- 
nn'iitary  title  of  "my  fellow-slaveholder."  And, 
in  London,  when  the  consignees  of  his  tobacco, 
and  the  slave  factors  of  liis  father,  urged  iiim  to 
liberate  his  slaves,  he  quieted  their  intrusive  phi- 
lanthropy on  the  spot,  liy  saying,  "Yes  :  you  i)uy 
and  set  free  to  the  amount  of  the  money  you  have 
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received  from  my  father  and  his  estate   for  these 
slaves  iuul  1  will  set  free  tin  equal  number." 

In  hid  youtli  and  later  age,  he  fought  duels  : 
in  his  middle  life  he  was  against  them  ;  and  for 
a  while,  would  neither  give  nor  receive  a  chal- 
lenge. He  was  under  religious  convictions  to  the 
contr.uy,  hut  finally  yielded  (as  he  believed)  to 
an  argument  of  his  own,  that  a  duel  is  a  private 
war,  and  rested  upon  the  same  basis  as  public 
war  ;  and  that  both  were  allowable  Avhen  there 
was  no  other  redress  for  injuries.  That  was  his 
argument  ;  but  I  thought  his  relapse  came  more 
from  feeling  than  reason  ;  and  especially  from  the 
death  of  Decatur,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  at- 
tached, and  whose  duel  with  Barron,  long  and 
greatly  excited  him.  He  had  religious  impres- 
sions, and  a  vein  of  piety  which  showed  itself 
more  in  private  than  in  external  observances. — 
He  was  habitual  in  his  reverential  regard  for  the 
divinity  of  our  religion  ;  and  one  of  his  beautiful 
expressions  was  that,  "If  woman  has  lost  us  par- 
a  Use,  she  has  gained  us  heaven. "  The  Bible  and 
fcjhakespeare  were,  in  his  later  years,  his  constant 
companions — travelling  with  him  on  the  road — 
remaining  with  him  in  tlie  chamber.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  (in  that  last  visit  to  Washington, 
after  his  return  from  the  Russian  mission,  and 
when  he  was  in  the  full  view  of  death,)  I  heard 
him  read  the  chapter  in  the  Revelations  (of  the 
opining  of  the  seals,)  with  such  power  and  beau- 
ty of  voice  and  delivery,  and  such  depth  of  pa- 
thos, that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  heard  the  chap- 
ter read  before.  When  he  had  got  to  the  end  of 
the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  he  stopped  the 
reading,  laid  the  book  open  at  the  j^lace  on  his 
breast,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed,  and  began  a  discourse 
upon  the  beauty  and  8ul>iimity  of  the  Scriptural 
writings,  compared  to  which  he  considered  all 
human  composition  vain  and  emj^ty.  Going  over 
the  images  presented  by  the  opening  of  the  seals, 
he  averred  that  their  divinity  w^as  in  their  sub- 
limity— that  no  human  power  could  take  the 
same  images,  and  inspire  the  awe  and  terror,  and 
sink  ourselvea.into  such  nothingness  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ''wrath  of  the  Lamb"  that  he  want- 
ed no  proof  of  their  divine  oi'igin  but  the  sub- 
lime feelings  which  they  inspire. — Benton's  Thir- 
tij  Years. 

HOW  LOKG  IT  TAKES  TO  GET   AP- 
PLES. 

Mr.  BucKMiNSTHR,  Editor  of  the  Ploughman, 
in  a  recent  editorial  says — 

"We  have  three  hundred  trees  set,  two  years 
ago,  in  our  orchard  in  Framingham.  Some  of 
these  (the  Baldwins)  bear  fruit  this  year.  One 
has  borne  thirty-seven  good  apples.  People  may 
preach  about  waiting  2(»  or  oO  years  for  a  young 
orchard  to  come  to  bearing — and  they  must  wait 
if  they  procure  good-for-nothing  trees  and  set 
them  in  a  good-for-nothing  soil.  But  why  not 
give  young  trees  a  chance  to  grow?" 

The  trees  spoken  of  above,  are  very  handsome, 
and  promising,  and  we  think  an  examination  of 
them  would  satisfy  a  person  about  to  plant  an 
orchard  that  trees  of  "three  or  four  years  of  age, 
handsomely  lieaded  in  the  nursery,  would  prove 
the  most  profitable,  althougli  costing  something 
more  than  younger  ancl  smaller  ones  at  first. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

AGRICULTUEAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

REPORTED    TO    THE    CONCORD    FARMERS'    CLUB,    IJY 
JOHN    RAYNOLDS. 

Agriculture,  being  the  mother  of  the  arts,  and 
the  chief  reliance  of  civilized  man  for  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  its  operations  having  been,  in 
a  great  degree,  dependent  upon  the  application  of 
muscular  strength,  it  has  ?ia/Mr«//?/ followed  that 
man's  inventive  genius  has  been  more  or  less  en- 
gaged, during  the  last  half  century,  in  the  im- 
provement of  machinery,  and  all  the  implements 
of  farm  husbandry. 

In  our  country  this  spirit  of  improvement,  this 
constant  striving  for  something  better,  has  per- 
haps been  more  apparent  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  and  has  been  attended"  with  better 
and  happier  results.  One  of  the  evidences  of  this 
is,  that  during  the  last  year  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen patents  have  been  granted  lor  agricultural 
implements,  twenty-seven  of  which  were  for  har- 
vesters, power  reapers,  mowers,  &c. 

Agricultural  organizations  and  cattle  shows 
serve  to  awaken  the  attention  of  farmei-s  to  the 
necessity  of  employing  all  the  aids  which  mechan- 
ical skill  and  invention  can  supply,  and  thereby 
increases  the  demand  for  that  skill  ;  and  every 
aid  which  the  latter  can  contribute  to  the  success 
or  prosperity  of  the  iixrmer,  is  so  much  con- 
tributed to  its  own. 

I  believe  it  is  now  generally  conceded,  by  most 
good  farmers,  that  horse  power  and  labor-saving 
machines  may  be  introduced  with  advantage  and 
profit.  The  farmer  and  agricultural  implement 
maker  are  mutually  bound  together  by  the  strong- 
est ties  of  interest,  and  the  same  stimulus  which 
promotes  the  advancement  of  the  one,  operates 
equally  to  the  advantage  of  the  other.  It  is  this 
stimulus  which  has  brought  to  so  high  a  state  of 
perfection  the  various  kinds  of  machinery  and  im- 
plements now  employed  on  the  farm. 

The  flow  is  the  inost  important  implement  used 
on  the  farm,  and  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  this  article  within  a  few  years,  especially 
in  the  draft,  and  in  its  adaptation  to  subsoiling. 
The  double,  or  sod  and  subsoil  plow,  as  it  is  called, 
I  consider  one  of  the  best  implements  now  in  use, 
and  I  think  that  any  farmer  wlio  has  witnessed 
its  operation,  cannot  but  be  convinced  of  its  great 
utility  and  importance. 

Another  indispensable  implement  upon  the 
farm,  and  one  of  great  utility,  is  the  harrow. 
This  naturally  follows  the  plow,  and  perhaps 
ranks  the  second  in  importance.  There  are  many 
forms  of  this  implement.  Having  occasion  to 
purchase  one  recently  for  my  own  use,  I  have 
examined  somewhat  carefully  their  various  merits, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
none  in  use  better  than  the  square  and  improved 
hinge  harrows. 

The  roller  I  consider  a  very  valuable  article, 
especially  on  light  soils.  Among  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  its  use  are,  that  on  sowing 
down  ty  grass,  it  smoothes  the  land  l)y  forcing 
sods  and  small  stones  into  the  soft  ground,  pul- 
verizes the  lumps  of  earth,  and,  by  pressing  tlie 
light,  loose  soil  around  the  seeds  sowed,  they  will 
be  more  likely  to  germinate  ;  by  making  the  earth 
compact,  also,  at  the  surface,  insects  will  be  in  a 
measure  deprived  of  their  shelter.     Rollers  are 
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constructed  of  both  wood  and  iron,  and  are  made 
in  from  one  to  six  sections.  For  common  use,  I 
should  select  one  made  of  wood,  with  two  sections 
of  about  two  and  a  half  feet  each,  and  about  three 
feet  in  diameter. 

The  horse  rake,  in  its  various  forms,  has  proved 
itself  of  groat  service.  With  a  good  mowing 
machine  and  a  good  horse-rake,  it  would  seem 
that  the  laborious  task  of  haying  might  be  con- 
verted into  a  pleasant  amusement. 

There  are  many  other  implements  which  have 
been  recently  introduced,  and  which  promise  to 
be  valuable  aids  to  the  farmer.  Among  these  are 
the  reaper,  horse-drill,  horse-hoe,  &c. 

Valuable  improvements  have  also  been  made  in 
many  of  the  smaller  and  more  common  imple- 
ments, such  as  shovels,  forks,  hoes,  &c.  It  is 
probably  safe  to  say  that  double  the  amount  of 
labor  can  be  performed,  in  a  given  time,  with 
such  tools  as  we  now  have  at  command,  than  with 
those  used  in  by-gone  days. 

The  whole  subject  of  farm  implements,  in  all 
its  various  bearings  upon  the  labors  of  the  farm, 
is,  or  should  be,  one  of  much  interest  to  every 
farmer.  No  farmer  or  mechanic  can  perform  a 
good  piece  of  work  without  good  tools,  therefore 
parsimony  in  this  matter  is  bad  economy. 

In  no  way  can  a  flirmer  contribute  more  to  his 
pleasure,  comfort,  or  success,  than  by  a  liberal 
and  judicious  expenditure  for  implements. 


WHAT  WILL  MAKE  A  COW  GIVE  DOWN 
HER  MILK  ? 

The  inquiry  in  the  American  Agriculturist, 
"What  will  make  a  cow  give  down  her  milk  ?" 
reminded  me  of  an  incident  in  my  own  expe- 
rience. 

We  have  a  fine  cow,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Whitey,  on  account  of  her  color.  She  gives  a 
large  quantity  of  milk,  and  of  superior  quality. 
Her  only  fault  is,  that  she  is  rather  too  intelli- 
gent, and  knows  too  well  how  to  look  out  for  her 
own  interests.  She  is  evidently  in  favor  of  bov- 
ine rights,  and  has  no  idea  of  submitting,  against 
her  judgment,  to  the  control  of  man  and  woman. 
She  can  let  down  the  bars  of  the  pasture  very 
nicely,  if  there  are  no  precautions  taken  to  pre- 
vent it ;  and  if  the  fence  is  not  "legal,"  she  does 
not  consider  it  worthy  her  regard.  She  under- 
stands the  mysteries  of  latches  and  hooks  ;  and, 
if  she  has  a  calf  to  look  after,  she  knows  very 
well  how  to  retain  a  suflicient  portion  of  her  milk 
for  its  nourishment. 

Bridget  had  been  with  us  several  weeks,  and  I 
had  always  given  her  particular  instruction  to 
treat  the  cow  gently,  and  never  strike  iier.  One 
day  she  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  Whitey 
would  not  give  down  her  milk.  She  had  tried 
for  some  time,  and  could  not  get  a  "sup."  I  had 
known  the  cow  so  long,  that  1  had  learned  if  she 
was  coaxed  with  a  bucket  of  delicacies,  she  would 
for  a  time  forget  her  calf,  and  not  refuse  to  yield 
her  milk 

"Vnto  the  milkmaid's  hand  ;  while  in  regular  cadence 
Into  the  sounding  pail  the  foaming  streanilets  descended." 

So  I  told  Bridget  if  she  would  "slop"  the  cow, 
she  would  have  no  difliculty.  She  went  out,  and 
pretty  soon  came  in  again. 

"How  have  you   succeeded  this   time?"    I  in- 


quired, expecting  her  to  show  a  pail  of  foaming 
milk. 

"Oh,  ma'am,"  she  answered,  dolorously,  "I 
slopped  her  all  about  the  barn-yard,  and  could 
get  nary  a  drop." 

"Slopped  her  about  the  barn-y.ard  !  What 
does  she  mean  V  I  said  to  myself.  I  inquired  in- 
to the  matter,  and  found  she  had  been  "bating" 
the  cow. 

"Why  did  you  do  that?"  I  asked.  "I  have 
often  told  you  never  to  strike  her." 

"But  you  said,  ma'am,  if  I  would  slop  her. 
she  would  give  down  her  milk." 

So  poor  NVhitey  had  a  beating,  and  Bridget 
had  no  milk,  because  I  had  used  an  expression 
which  I  had  frequently  heard,  but  which  she  en- 
tirely misunderstood.  If  I  had  told  her  to  give 
the  cow  a  "mash,"  she  would  probably  have 
known  what  I  meant. 

After  suitable  e^iplanations,  Bridget  tried  a 
third  time,  and  with  much  better  success.  She 
prepared  some  food  which  the  cow  liked,  and  as 
Mooly  was  not  slapped,  she  stood  still,  and  gave 
down  her  milk,  Bridget  wisely  concluding  that 
the  way  to  a  cow's  heart,  as  to  a  child's,  is  through 
the  mouth. — American  Agriculturist. 


THE  CITY  OF  SEBASTOPOL. 

The  best  description,  which  we  have  seen,  of 
the  defence  of  the  city  and  port  of  Sebastopol,  is 
one  given  by*  Mr.  Scott,  a  late  English  traveller, 
who  gives  the  results  of  his  own  observation. — 
The  port  consists  of  a  bay,  running  in  a  south 
easterly  direction,  four  miles  in  depth,  a  mile 
wide  at  the  entrance,  and  narrowing  to  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  at  the  end,  where  a  small  river  enters  it. 
It  has  an  average  depth  of  water  of  about  eight 
fathoms  ;  the  bottom  being  of  mud  in  the  centre, 
and  of  gravel  at  the  sides.  The  military  harbor, 
where  the  Black  Sea  fleet  is  moored  in  winter, 
and  where  the  largest  ships  may  lie  with  all  their 
store  on  board,  close  to  the  quays,  is  a  mile  and 
a  half  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  It  is 
land  locked  on  every  side.  On  the  east  side,  near 
the  entrance,fare  the  naval  arsenals  and  docks. 
There  are  besides  the  commercial  and  the  careen- 
ing harbors,  and  outside  the  entrance  is  the  qua- 
rantine harbor. 

The  port  is  defended  on  the  south  side  by  six 
principal  batteries  aud  fortresses,  mounting  from 
50  to  100  guns  each  ;  and  on  the  nortii  by  four 
witli  IS  to  120  guns  each  ;  and  there  are  many 
small  batteries  in  addition.  The  fortresses  are 
built  on  the  casement  principle.  Three  of  them 
have  three  tiers  of  guns,  and  a  fourth  two  tiers. 
The  largest.  Fort  Nicholas,  mounts  about  190 
guns.  Mr.  Scott  by  great  interest  obtained  per- 
mission to  enter  this  port,  lie  counted  18G  guns. 
It  is  built  like  all  other  forts,  of  white  limestone; 
a  fine  sound  stone,  wliicli  hardens  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  is  very  durable.  Between  every  two 
easements  are  furnaces  for  heating  shot  red  hot. 
Mr.  Seott  measured  the  calibre  of  the  guns  and 
found  it  to  be  eight  inches,  capable  of  throwing 
shells,  or  8  Ih.  solid  shot.  VV'e  could  not  say 
whetner  all  tlie  guns  in  the  fortress  Avere  of  the 
same  size  but  it  was  his  belief  that  most  of  the 
fortifications  were  heavily  armed. 

At  the  time  of  his  visit,  there  were  not  more 
than  850  pieces  of  artillery  defending  the  fort  to- 
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■ward  the  sea,  and  of  these  about  350  could  be 
concentrated  on  a  ship  entering  the  bay.  The  po- 
sition is  admirably  adapted  by  nature  for  strength 
towards  the  sea,  and  it  has  been  fully  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  make  it  one  of  the  strongest  that 
can  be  imagined.  The  work,  however,  of  the 
consummated  fortresses,  he  says,  is  badly  con- 
structed,— the  work  being  carried  on  .under  a 
Russian  engineer,  whose  object  was  to  make  as 
much  money  as  possible,  and  the  walls  are  filled 
in  with  rubbish.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
case  with  tlie  principal  fortress  at  Bomarsund, 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  so  costly  and  im- 

Eortant  works  as  those  at  Sebastopol  can  have 
een  In  general  constructed  in  such  a  manner, 
though  we  doubt  not  the  Russian,  as  well  as  most 
other  governments,  has  been  defrauded  to  a  great 
extent  in  this  manner. 


Mr.  Scott  remarks  also  that  the  fortresses  were 
found  defective  in  ventilation,  to  remedy  which, 
some  altei-ations  were  s'jbsequently  made,  but  ad- 
mitting all  these  defects,  he  adds,  they  are  still 
strong  enough  to  inflict  some  amount  of  injury 
on  an  attacking  fleet  before  their  guns  could  be  si- 
lenced; and  in  addition  to  these  pieces,  which  now 
may  number  950,  there  are  5U0  guns  of  large 
calibre  in  strong  open  batteries,  half  of  them 
throwing  shell  and  red  hot  shot,  independently  of 
mortars.  If  these  forts  can  be  silenced  by  the  al- 
lied fleets  alone,  without  land  forces  (these  re- 
marks having  been  written  before  an  attack  by 
land  was  contemplated,)  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  know,  he  remarks,  what  amount  of  resistance 
Portsmouth  could  make  with  her  70  or  80  guns, 
not  more  than  five  and  twenty  of  which  are  heav- 
ier than  32-pounders. 


^<        I? 
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BRACKETTED   COTTAGE,  WITH  VERANDA. 


The  design  here  given,  and  the  accompanying 
description,  we  copy  from  '■'■Downing's  Country 
Houses,^''  believing  that  they  will  prove  accepta- 
ble to  many  who  would  be  glad  to  build  if  a 
proper  design  were  presented  them,  one  coming 
within  moderate  means,  and  combining  conven 
ience  with  something  of  elegance  and  taste  It 
may  cost  no  more  to  combine  these  qualities  than 
to  build  without  them.     lie  says  ; — 

"A  pleasing,  symmetrical  form,  some  pictur- 
esqueness  of  roof,  united  to  considerable  simplici- 
ty of  construction,  and  an  expression  of  more  do- 
mestic enjoyment  than  cottages  of  this  size  usual- 
ly exhibit,  are  the  chai-octeristics  of  this  design. 

"The  larger  expression  of  domestic  enjoyment 
is  conveyed  in  the  veranda  or  piazza.  In  a  cool 
climate,  like  that  of  England,  the  veranda  is  a 
feature  of  little  importance.  But  over  almost  the 
whole  extent  of  the  United  States,  a  veranda  is  a 
positive  luxury  in  all  the  warmer  part  of  the  year. 


since  in  midsummer  it  is  the  resting-place,  loung- 
ing spot,  and  place  of  resort,  of  the  whole  fami- 
ly, at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, an  absolute  necessity,  like  a  kitchen  or  a 
bed-room,  and,  therefore  the  smallest  cottages, 
or  those  dwellings  in  which  economy  and  utility 
are  the  leading  considerations,  are  constructed 
without  verandas.  But  the  moment  the  dwelling 
rises  so  far  in  dignity  above  the  merely  useful  as 
CO  employ  any  considerable  feature  not  entirely 
intended  for  use,  then  the  veranda  should  find  its 
place.  To  decorate  a  cottage  highly,  which  has 
no  veranda-like  feature,  is,  in  tliis  climate,  as 
unphilosophical  and  false  in  taste,  as  ic  would  be 
to  paint  a  lug-hut,  or  gild  the  rafters  of  a  barn. 

"AccuMMoiiATioN.  The  interior  of  this  cottage, 
gives  a  neat  and  pretty  parlor,  of  14  by  20  feet ; 
the  priiiL'iple  is  to  get  as  large  an  amount  of  con- 
venience and  comfort  in  every-day-life  as  possible, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  take  a  secondary  rank. 

"Hence,  tlie  kitchen,  bed-room,  nursery,  and 
back-kitchen,  the  scene  of  a  good  deal  of  the  dai- 
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ly  life  of  the  mistress  of  tliis  cottage,  are  all  on 
trie  first  floor,  and  all  close  together.  The  last 
three  of  these  are  economically  obtained  by  put- 
ting them  in  a  one  story  ivinq-  added  to  the  rear 
of  the  cottage  ;  and  though  the  rooms  thus  af- 
forded are  not  large,  yet  tliey  are  large  enough 
when  they  are  to  be  kept  in  order  with  very  little 
"help." 

"The  kitchen,  in  this  plan  is  properly  the  liv- 
ing and  eating  room  of  the  family,  and  in  order 
that  it  may  always  be  kept  neatly,  there  is  a  small 
back  kitchen  adjoining,  with  its  separate  flue  for 
a  small  range  or  cooking  stove,- so  that  all  the 
rougher  work  can  be  done  there,  which  makes  the 


'larger  kitchen,  usually,  a  pleasant  family  dining- 
room. 

"There  is  a  partition  across  the  hall,  just  by 
the  stairs,  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  nursery  excursions,  on  all  occa- 
sions when  decorum  in  the  parlor  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  door  here,  as  well  as  the  front  door, 
should  have  the  two  uppei-most  panels  glazed,  so 
as  to  light  both  parts  of  the  hall  when  they  are 
closed. 

^^ Estimate.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  cottage, 
well-finished,  is  §1278."  This,  of  course,  would 
vary  in  different  locations,  and  would  be  high^ 
now  than  for  several  years  past. 
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NO  COMFORTS— THE  SECRET. 

A  few  days  since  we  were  in  one  of  our  lower 
valleys,  and  while  in  conversation  with  a  few  cul- 
tivators and  their  families,  we  heard  continually 
of  the  poverty  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
farming.  All  manner  of  complaints  came  from 
the  families  of  their  want  of  tlio  ordinary  com- 
forts of  life.  One  good  and  industrious  vvile  re- 
marked that  she  would  like  to  live  here  if  she 
could  have  those  necessary  comforts  tluit  make 
life  desirable  ;  she  did  not  lijce  to  live  as  t^lie  did. 
Her  husband  was  always  complaining  of  hard 
times  and  of  scarcity  of  money,  that  he  could 
not  ^et  along,  and  that  he  would  never  get 
enough  to  go  home  with.  For  her  part  she  did 
not  like  to  live  so.  They  had  plenty  of  laud  and 
grain,  cattle  and  horses  ;  but  she  had  no  garden, 
no  wash-house,  no  wood-shed,  no  hens  or  chick- 
ens, no  cow  ;  in  fact  she  had  but  little  or  non(>  of 
the  comforts  she  thought  ought  to  be  liad  around 
a  place  where  one  lived.  Upon  an  inquiry  of  the 
farmer  how  he  was  getting  along — "well,  he  was 
trying  hard  to  get  enough  to  take  him  back 
again  ;  he  had  not  done  much  this  year,  ho  1  ad 
only  made  ixhout  Jive  thuusand  dollars.'^ 

Here  is  the  secret ;  a  class  of  men  who  arc 
farming  to  make  money,  living  to  make  money, 
not  making  it  to  live  ;  and  while  they  are  doing 
well  they  deprive  their  families  of  the  ordinary 
means  and  comforts  of  life,  filching  the  treasures 
of  earth  to  carry  away.     They  feci  no  interest  in 


what  relates  to  a  iiome  here,  but  are  contianaTlj 
unsatisfied  themselves  and  making  others  so,  xiB- 
less  they  can  hoard  up  gold. 

We  l)elievo  this  class  of  farmers  ave  the  incxm- 
Ims  upon  the  soil,  and  the  quit-kor  'all  get  rid  of 
them  the  better  ;  and  we  believe  the  present  em- 
barrassments that  rest  upon  the  inlevests  of  Ag- 
riculture result  from  this  very  ciass  of  men. 
What  California  wants,  in  and  among  Agriful- 
tural  districts,  is  homes,  where  tlio  chief  aiui 
shall  be  to  render  that  home  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible, and  where  the  entire  income  of  a  farm 
shall  be  devoted  to  its  improvement  and  increased 
productions,  and  to  jilaeing,  in  and  around  tiiat 
home,  those  comfbrls  and  blessings  that  shall 
give  it  such  attractions  that  there  shall  never 
bo  a  spirit  of  complaint  or  murmuring,  Imt  one 
continued  hymn  ol  rejoicing  and  thankfulness  for 
the  "abundance  which  the  earth  giveth." 

When  such  a  spirit  prevails  it  will  i>c  emana- 
tions from  an  eidightened  body  of  men,  who  will 
then  understand  their  own  employm.'nt,  and  un- 
derstanding it,  they  will  avoid  the  mistakes  which 
tiio  present  heterogeneous  mass  now  make,  whose 
only  aim  is  to  make  n\oney — home  or  no  homo — 
which  must  ever  result  in  ruin  to  thcm?*;lves  and 
all  connected  witii  them. —  Calif i>rnia  Farmer. 


5^"  At  the  close  of  the  current  year,  it  is  stfvted, 
the  troasury  of  the  State  of  Missouri  will  have  oij 
hand  the  handsome  surplus  sum  of  $'400,1100. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

FALL  PLOWING  AND  THE  CUT-WORM. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  see,  by  one  of  your  late  pa- 
pers, that  there  is  some  little  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  fall  plowing,  and  being  in  favor  of  it,  I 
propose  to  speak  of  at  least  one  \'ery  good  reason 
why  it  should  be  practised.  I  allude  to  the 
destruction  of  insects  in  general,  but  to  the 
destruction  of  the  cut-worm  in  particular.  The 
farm  I  live  on  is  the  one  which  ray  father  oc- 
cupied for  more  than  forty  years  ;  it  is  of  a  light, 
sandy  loam  mostly,  and  during  his  life  the  cut- 
worm was  very  troublesome,  sometimes  destroying 
■whole  crops  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  (and  they 
were  not  small.)  but  he  never  plowed  in  the  fall. 
Since  I  came  in  possession  of  the  farm,  and  prac- 
tised fall  plowing,  I  have  never  lost  a  crop  by  the 
worms,  or  been  troubled,  to  any  extent,  if  the 
plowing  was  done  late. 

1  will  give  one  instance,  where  a  small  part  of 
a  field  was  left  unplowed  on  account  of  winter! 
setting  in  while  I  was  about  it.  The  land  of 
which  I  speak  was  all  under  the  same  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  part  plowed  in  the  fall  made  24  rows, 
10  rods  long,  and  10  rows  from  16  to  10  rods, 
equal  to  one  row  5l4  rods  long  ;  the  part  not  fall- 
plowed  was  8  rows,  from  3  to  6  rods  long,  equal! 
to  36  rode  of  one  row.  The  land  was  plowed  and 
manured  all  alike  iu  the  spring,  and  set  with 
tomatoes  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  36  rods  I 
lost  more  plants  during  the  season  than  on  all  the 
rest  of  the  51-i  rods.  It  was  my  practice  to  go 
over  the  ground  every  morning,  and  kill  the 
worms,  and  reset  all  missing  plants  at  night,  and 
I  kept  an  account  of  the  whole  transaction  at  the 
time,  but  it  is  several  ye^rs  since,  and  I  have  for- 
gotten the  exact  number.  I  have  been  particular 
m  making  the  account  of  the  rows,  as  1  have  had 
tomatoes  on  the  same  land  this  year,  and  make 
my  calculations  by  the  rows  the  present  year. 
Yours,  &c.,         B.  F.  Cutter. 

Pclham,  N.  H.,  Nov.  27,  1854. 


ORGANIC  AND  INORGANIC  MATTER. 

Farmers  frequently  remark  that  they  do  not 
comprehend  the  precise  meaning  of  the  terms  "Or- 
ganic" and  "Inorganic,"  as  applied  in  agricul- 
ture. They  are  at  a  loss  where  to  apply  the 
proper  distinction  which  they  suppose  ought  to 
be  observed  in  judging  of  the  two  forms  as  they 
occur  in  nature. 

All  living  animals  and  plants,  and  their  carcas- 
es, when  the  vitalizing  principle  of  life  has  left 
them,  are  composed  of  organic  or  organized  mat 
ter.  These  are  readily  distinguishable  from  inor- 
ganic matter  by  a  structure  visible  to  the  eye,  as 
observable  in  the  fibres  of  hemp  and  flax — the  po 
rous  structure  of  wood  and  flesh,  and  the  more 
complicated  texture  of  hide  and  hair. 

Rocks  and  soils — the  waters  of  lakes  and  oceans 
— all  things,  in  short, that  do  not  live,  which  neith 
er  are  nor  have  been  the  medium  of  vitality,  are 
to  be  included  under  the  general  division  of  inor 
ganic  matter.  Plants  and  animals  of  whatever 
description,  are  composed  mainly  of  the  four  prin 


cipal  elements — carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  hy- 
drogen. When  either  amimal  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  burned,  it  loses  its  texture  and  disappears, 
leaving  behind  only  a  slight  residuum  of  ash. 

The  substances  above  named,  being  derived  from 
the  atmosphere,  are  released,  and  are  termed  or- 
ganic elements,  or  constituents.  All  the  ipulti- 
farious  forms  and  mutations  observable  in  the  an- 
imal and  vegetable  kingdoms,  are  attributable  to 
the  chemical  combinations,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  vital  principle,  of  these  primary  ele- 
ments. 

Vegetable  oil  and  starch,  sugar  and  animal  fat, 
are,by  fire,  resolved  into  their  original  elements — 
carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Tliese,  with  all 
substances  of  a  similar  nature,  or  character,  are 
the  result  of,  and  derived  wholly  from  organized 
matter.  Wood,  burned  in  the  open  air,  has  its 
organic  constituents  dissipated  ;  the  inorganic  par- 
ticles only  remaining.  In  the  ashes  may  be  de- 
tected magnesia,  lime,  silex,  potash,  oxide  of  iron, 
&c.  These  latter  constitute  the  inorganic  parts  of 
the  vegetable  system,  and  are  derived  from  the 
soil.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  there 
are  many  organic  substances  in  which  no  struc- 
ture is  visible.  Gum,  sugar  and  starch,  are  all 
found  in  plants,  and  yet  are  deficient  in  pores  and 
fibres  ;  but  being  produced  by  tlie  natural  opera- 
tion of  living  organs,  are  included,  with  proprie- 
ty, under  the  head  of  organic  matter. 

It  would  be  well  for  our  farmers  if  they  could 
analyze  their  crops  and  soils  on  which  they  are 
produced.  Few,  however,  are  competent  to  do 
this,  and  much  therefore,  remains  enigmatical  and 
unexplained.  But  as  time  advances,  and  science 
diffuses  light  over  the  earth,  these  mysteries  will 
gradually  pass  away  ;  and  the  farmer  will  then 
discover  that  when  he  gathers  in  the  rich  fruits 
of  his  industry  in  the  fall,  he  collects  together  a 
portion  of  what  was  his  soil  at  seed  time.  In  his 
wheat  he  will  detect  lime,  flint,  and  a  portion  of 
clay.  His  Indian  corn,  a  crop  in  which  he  justly 
glories,  contains  also  the  same  materials  though 
differently  modified  in  combination,  and  so  do 
most  of  the  grains  he  cultivates.  All  vegetables 
must  have  a  certain  proportion  of  mineral  matter 
to  perfect  them  ;  and  it  it  consequently  impor- 
tant that  he  should  understand  how  he  can  best 
supply  them  by  animal  manures,  or  mineral  ap- 
plications where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  power  to 
supply  them  in  the  soil  itself.  Animal  manures 
contain  these  mineral  ingredients  in  a  soluble 
state,  and  consequently  in  a  condition  the  most 
perfectly  adapted  for  immediate  appropriation. 
No  particle  of  matter  can  enter  into,  or  be  assimi- 
lated by  the  vegetable  organism,  until  its  texture 
has  been  broken  and  modified  by  the  solvent  ac- 
tion of  water. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  intimate 
relationship,  and  constant  interchange  between 
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the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and 
the  more  perfectly  we  comprehend  the  laws  of 
this  union,  and  the  phenomena  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  the  better  shall  we  be  prepared  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  riches  and  emoluments  which  na- 
ture so  prodigally  holds  forth  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  enlighten  toil. 

We  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the  important 
fact  that  manures  are  endued  with  different  de- 
grees of  energy,  partly  from  their  innate  richness, 
and  partly  from  the  facility  and  promptness,  with 
which  they  part  with  their  fecundating  particles 
to  the  soil,  and  to  the  roots  of  plants.  These  are 
given  off  only  in  solution,  or  in  a3rified  bodies, 
(gas,)  the  first  taking  the  name  of  liquid  manure, 
which  penetrates  the  soil  and  is  absorbed  by  it  to 
feed  the  roots  of  the  crop,  and  the  other  as  air, 
which,  if  not  absorbed  and  fixed  by  some  sub- 
stance for  which  it  possesses  a  strong  affinity,  will 
pass  into  the'  atmosphere  and  be  lost.  It  will 
hence  be  seen  that  the  art  of  manuring  consists 
not  so  much  in  the  liberality  of  your  benefac- 
tions to  the  soil,  as  in  the  competency  of  the 
measures  we  adopt  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
soluble  and  gaseous  products  of  the  matters  ap- 
plied. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  a  late  writer,  that 
more  than  one-half  of  all  the  active  nutrimental 
matter  formed  by  the  consumption  and  decay  ot 
organic  substances,  is  wholly  lost  in  consequence 
of  tho  imperfect  habits  of  our  farmers  in  applying 
them.  This  is,  indeed,  an  important  considera- 
tion, and  no  one  who  contemplates  it  pliilosophi- 
cally,  will  find  cause  to  question  the  verity  of  the 
remark  above  quoted. 


For  the  jYeiv  England  Farmer. 

GEAIN  CROPS. 

KEPORTED  TO  THE  CONCORD  FARMEUs'  CLUB,  BY 
JACOB  B.  FARMER. 

For  many  years  past,  it  has  generally  been 
thought  tliat  wheat  could  not  be  raised  in  New 
England  ;  Lut  this  I  believe  to  be  an  error.  For 
the  past  two  years  I  have  tried  tho  experiment, 
and  have  succeeded  better  than  I  expected  to, 
raising  twenty-eight  bushels  of  fine  wheat  on 
about  one  and  a  half  acres.  This  is  a  greater 
number  of  bushels  than  I  have  ever  known  to 
grow  of  rye,  on  the  same  ground,  in  any  one 
year  for  the  last  forty  years,  it  having  been  sown 
many  times  witliia  that  term.  The  soil  is  a  very 
light,  sandy  loam,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
rye.  All  the  manure  for  the  wlieat  consisted  of 
two  loads  of  meadow  mud,  two  casks  of  lime, 
two  casks  of  plaster  and  five  or  six  bushels  of 
hen  manure,  well  mixed  and  sowed  broadcast, 
and  cultivated  in  Avith  tiio  wheat.  I  think  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  state  here  that  there  was  a  part 
of  the  ground  that  had  none  of  this  compost  on 
it,  and  it  had  nest  to  no  wheat  on  it  too.  1  am 
satisfied,  from  the  experiments  tliat  I  made,  that 
the  ground  on  which  it  was  sown  was  deficient  of 
lime  and  plaster  to  a  great  extent  ;  if  these  be  the 


principal  ingredients  that  are  wanting,  they  are 
both  cheap  and  easy  to  be  obtained.  At  any 
rate,  the  crop  is  Avorthy  of  more  attention  than 
has  hitherto  been  given  it.  The  variety  is  what 
is  termed  "  the  blue  stem  winter  wheat." 

Rye  is  a  crop  that,  as  a  general  rule,  has  been 
treated  very  shabbily  ;  l)ut,  as  the  straw  has  got 
to  be  so  valual)le  now,  it  is  considered  worthy  of 
better  treatment.  I  believe  there  can  be  but 
little  dependence  placed  on  any  soil  (unless  it 
contains  considerable  sand,)  for  a  crop  of  rye,  ex- 
cept what  is  usually  termed  burnt  land.  Now, 
whether  the  application  of  ashes  to  the  soil  would 
render  the  crop  as  certain  on  all  lands  as  the 
l)urning  of  brusli  does  on  new  land,  or  approxi- 
mate near  to  it,  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer, 
but  it  may  be  worthy  an  experiment. 

In  regard  to  oats,  I  differ  in  two  points  from 
many  people.  The  first  is  the  quantity  of  seed  to 
be  sown  per  acre.  I  hold  that  two  bushels  per 
acre  is  enough  for  any  land  where  there  is  grass- 
seed  sown  ;  if  there  is  more  than  tliat  quantity 
sown,  the  young  grass  is  killed  in  about  tbe  same 
proportion  to  the  extra  quantity  of  seed  sown, 
(without  a  corresponding  increase  of  grain,)  by 
the  oats  lodging,  shading,  and  exhausting  the 
soil  of  moisture.  If  the  season  is  such  that  the 
young  grass  survives  until  harvest,  and  it  is  then 
any  way  warm  and  dry,  it  will  then  perish  like 
dew  before  the  sun.  The  other  point  on  which  I 
differ  is  the  time  of  harvesting.  JNIy  rule  is  to 
harvest  when  the  oats  have  turned  yellow  about 
half  way  down  the  head  ;  at  that  time  they  will 
not  shell  by  cradling  ;  the  oats  are  brighter,  and 
the  straw  is  worth  nearly  dou'^le  for  stock  ;  this 
rule  will  hold  good,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  with 
wheat  and  rye.  ^ 

As  for  barley,  I  never  could  raise  a  remunem- 
ting  crop  ;  whether  from  the  want  of  knowledge 
in  cultivation,  or  adaptation  of  the  crop  to  the 
soil,  is  more  than  1  can  say. 

On  all  these  crops  I  would  recommend,  in  all 
cases,  more  manure  and  better  cultivation,  and 
with  these  the  cultivator  will  find  a  largely  in- 
creased profit. 

Concord,  Nov.,  1854. 


Accident. — Between  five  and  six  o'clock  Mon- 
day evening,  a  man  who  gave  the  name  of  Wil- 
son, was  found  upon  the  track  of  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad,  near  Auburn  Dale,  in  a 
wounded  condition,  his  nose  being  badly  mangled, 
and  the  back  part  of  his  head  severely  cut.  As 
the  five  o'clock  Worcester  train  from  Boston 
passed  the  "W^est  Newton  crossing,  a  man  was 
seen  upon  the  top  of  the  cars,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  this  was  Wilson,  and  that  lie  was  knocked 
off  by  the  bridge  near  Auburn  Dale.  He  was 
taken  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Scribner  and  his 
wounds  dressed.  It  is  thought  that  he  will  re- 
cover.— Traveller. 


5^  We  learn  from  the  Concord  Patriot  that 
the  sum  of  ."^11,000  has  been  subscribed  in  that 
city  towards  tho  erection  of  a  Unitarian  church, 
in  place  of  the  structure  recently  consumed  by 
fire. 
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A  HOME  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman. It  contains  so  much  sound,  common 
sense,  tliat  we  wish  every  business  man  of  the  city 
to  read  it : 

Ilandreds  of  good-hearted  men  are  toiling  se- 
■  verely  in  our  large  cities,  wearing  out  their  bo- 
dies and  brains  in  the  hopeless  endeavor  to  acquire 
what  is  called  "a  fortune,"  upon  the  interest  of 
which  they  may  support  their  families  and  them- 
selves ia  the  decline  of  life.  Their  families  are 
already  expensive,  and,  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of 
trade  and  business,  how  rarely  is  the  wished-for 
happinees  accomplished.  It  costs  from  $800  to 
§1,200  per  year  to  support  a  family  of  five  or  six 
children,  in  genteel  position,  in  a  city,  and  it 
would  require  at  least  $20,000  of  positive  cash  to 
do  this  without  the  aid  of  a  business  income.  To 
support  the  family,  then,  and  lay  b}'  enough  to 
form  a  moderate  fortune,  within  the  number  of 
years  that  a  mac  may  reasonably  count  upon  be- 
lag  successful  in  business,  is  evidently  a  hercule- 
an task,  ae  times  go.  I  know  many  men,  in  a 
good  business  position,  with  $10,000  worth  of 
atock  on  hand  in  their  Etores,  a  good  credit,  and 
very  free  bank  accommodations,  who  cannot  sup- 
port their  families  in  the  manner  described,  for 
three  years  in  succession,  and  find  themselves  .$500 
better  off  at  the  end  of  that  period.  They  have 
first  a  good  year,  and  make  $1,500  or  $2,000,  and 
then  a  bad  year,  and  lose  two-thirds  of  former 
accumulations.  And  so  it  goes.  They  are  ab- 
sorbed in  business,  they  find  no  time  for  study  or 
relaxation,  the  mind  becomes  fallow,  and  the  body 
loses  its  vital  spirit,  and^isease  and  misanthropy 
follow. 

■  Now,  to  such  persons  I  wish  to  suggest  a  means 
of  becoming  independent  in  a  very  few  years — 
that  happy  result  which  teazes  and  puzzles  the 
brains  of  so  many  ambitious  mortals.  We  will 
say  that  you  are  in  successful  business  and  can 
possibly  save  $500  per  3'ear,  or  some  years  at 
least.  Do  this,  and  get  together  $2,200 ;  take 
$200  of  this,  or  less,  according  to  your  age,  and 
get  an  insurance  upon  your  life  for  $5,000,  for 
the  benefit  of  your  wife  and  children.  Make  it  a 
perpetual  insurance,  so  that  your  policy  shall  not 
run  out,  and  the  premium  be  raised ;  pay  the  first 
year  down.  Then  look  about  you,  and  find  a 
small  farm,  near  the  city  where  you  reside,  worth, 
say  $4,000  or  $5,000.  Let  it  be  on  a  river  or 
railroad,  easily  accessible  from  town,  in  about  an 
hour's  ride,  without  a  horse  and  carriage.  I'ay 
down  $2,000  and  give  a  mortgage  for  the  bal- 
ance; let  the  place  l)e  varied  in  the  character  of 
its  soil,  and  as  pleasant  and  attractive  as  possible  ; 
let  there  be  plenty  of  good  water,  and  a  little 
stream  if  possible  ;  a  small  pond,  and  a  grovo  of 
shade  trees  and  other  natural  advantages  and  nat- 
ural beauties,  if  such  can  be  found.  If  there  are 
fruit  trees,  Ftrawberry  beds,  &c.,  upon  the  place, 
80  much  the  Ixjtter  ;  if  not,  let  the  cheapness  of 
the  land  and  its  undeveloped  natural  advantages 
decide  you ;  send  your  family  to  this  place  (pro- 
vided, always,  your  wife  takes  a  fancy  to  go) ;  hire 
a  gardener  and  farmer  wlio  understands  his  busi- 
ness, andjpay  him  two-thirds  the  ordinary  salary, 
with  the  addition  of  five  per  cent,  of  all  the  cash 
proceeds  of  the  place  he  can  obtain,  by  sending 


to  market  the  produce  of  the  place,  in  order  to 
make  him  work  and  contrive  bow  he  can  best  and 
quickest  make  a  fair  salary.  Keep  horses,  cows, 
hens,  ducks,  pigs  ;  raise  a  groat  variety  of  vege- 
tables ;  have  an  ice  house,  if  you  can  get  ice  ;  and 
now  let  us  see  where  you  are.  Are  you  not  inde- 
pendent ? 

Milk,  eggs,  butter,  and  fresh,  sweet  vegetables 
are  luxuries  in  town — and  these  you  will  have  in 
abundance  at  the  first  cost  of  raising  them,  for 
you  pay  your  farmer  no  five  per  cent,  on  these. 
Your  family  can  have  a  hoise  and  carriage  to  lide 
with — a  luxury  you  seldom  dare  to  indulge  in 
when  in  town.  Your  house-rent  is  cheap,  and  if 
the  farm  does  not  pay  in  $400  per  year,  you  still 
will  have  $400  or  $500  left  of  your  ordinary  ex- 
penditures for  living  to  lay  by,  or  pay  off  the 
mortgage,  or  improve  the  farm.  If  you  have  no 
fruit  on  the  farm,  you  may  have  plenty  of  it  by 
planting  trees,  in  three  or  four  years  ;  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
ifec,  enough  to  eat  freely,  and  to  sell  to  profit  — 
l^our  family  get  fresh  air,  pure  water,  plenty  of 
exercise,  and  live  in  a  simple  and  unexpensive 
manner,  free  from  many  of  the  evils  of  a  groat 
city.  You  may  combine  with  this  the  advanta- 
ges of  good  schools,  churches,  and  pleasant  soi'ie- 
ty ;  and  may  let  your  fam,ily  go  to  town  often 
enough  to  keep  the  city  polish  from  wearing  en- 
tirely off.  As  for  yourself,  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing your  place  two  or  three  times  a  week,  or  of- 
tener  if  convenient,  and  spending  the  Sabbath  in 
the  country,  will  more  than  repay  you  for  the 
inconveniences  of  even  a  partial  separation  from 
your  family,  should  that  be  necessary.  Y"ou  will 
have  little  trouble  about  the  working  of  ycur 
place  if  you  give  your  farmer  a  per  centage  on 
sales,  for  I  have  tried  the  plan  and  know  how  it 
works.  Only  remember  this — get  a  good  man, 
and  one  who  thoroughly  understands  his  business. 

Now  where  are  you  ?  Are  you  not  independ- 
ent? If  you  die,  and  keep  up  the  life  insurance 
(which  will  cost  you  less  than  $100  per  year), 
you  will  leave  your  fixmily  $5,000  in  cash  and 
the  farm,  to  say  nothing  of  your  business.  If  you 
put  all  your  fruit  and  best  improvements  on  cue 
side,  or  one-half  of  your  farm,  your  heirs  can  fell 
off  one-half  tlie  farm  and  pay  tlie  mortgage  if  it 
is  not  paid,  and  have  the  best  half  of  the  farm, 
and  all  the  cash  left.  If  you  have  no  sons,  smd 
your  wife  is  not  skilled  in  business,  that  would 
be  the  better  plan.  Then,  with  a  neat  house  and 
a  good  garden,  plenty  of  fruit,  a  cow,  a  pig, 
poultry,  a  hoi'se  and  carriage,  and  the  income  of 
$5,000,  how  comfortably  the  family  could  live, 
at  home,  as  long  as  they  should  survive.  And  all 
this  can  be  done  for  $2,000  to  $2,200.  There 
are  a  hundred  other  suggestions  which  rise  to  my 
mind,  in  connection  with  tliis  pulijcct,  but  I  will 
not  wTite  them  out  now.  They  will  occur  to  ev- 
ery reader. 

Why,  then,  toiler  in  the  city,  wait,  till  you  ac- 
juire  a  fortune  of  $20,000  ur  $5(>,(!U0  IteCoreyou 
resolve  to  become  independent  and  make  your 
family  so?  Why  not  look  out  ftir  a  home  in  the 
country  and  make  yourself  independent,  with 
,$2,00t(,  as  soon  as  post'ible.  1  know  of  no  other 
way  that  you  can  do  it  so  easily  and  so  certainly. 
It  is  a  great  deal  better  than  going  to  California 
in  search  of  gold. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 

PRESS. 

ON    BEAUTIFYING    THE    FARM. 

Never  was  truer  thought  uttered,  than  this  of 
the  Ainei'ican  Agriculturist,  that  "Me  time  has 
fully  come  when  our  farms  should  cease  to  be  re- 
garded as  mere  manufactories  of  food  and  the  raw 
material  of  clothing.'''  It  is  commenting  on  an 
article  in  the  November  number  of  the  Horticul- 
turist up  )n  "  Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds  for  the 
Farmer,"  and  says  further, — "  It  is  one  of  the 
great  wants  of  our  times  that  these  farms  should 
be  turned  into  attractive  Christian  homes,  where 
men  and  women  shall  not  only  work,  eat,  sleep 
and  die,  but  where  they  slniU  enjoy  life,  as  social 
and  religious  beings,  and  by  loving  and  culti- 
vating the  good  and  the  beautiful  on  earth,  be 
fitted  for  the  paradise  of  God.  A  man  should  no 
longer  be  considered  a  good  citizen,  who  does  not 
plant  trees  enough,  and  give  time  and  money 
enough,  to  make  his  homestead  so  attractive  that 
it  shall  retain  some  of  his  children  to  fill  his  place 
when  he  is  gone.  Multitudes  of  these  old  home- 
steads in  the  north  are  forsaken,  mainly  because 
there  was  nothing  but  the  sternest  utility  about 
them,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  year." 

Cannot  those  ingenious  "  statistical  men,"  who 
tell  us  what  the  effect  of  occupation  is  upon  the 
mind  and  duration  of  life,  tell  us,  also,  what  the 
effect  is  of  the  agreeable  and  beautiful  upon  the 
temperament  and  longevity  of  the  race  ?  It  is  a 
common  opinion  that  country  life  is  largely  con- 
ducive to  health  and  happiness,  and  consequently 
to  vigorous  old  age.  But  these  cannot  be  im- 
puted wholly  to  exercise  in  the  open  air,  for 
many  other  classes  enjoy  the  same  opportunities, 
and  fail  to  reach  as  many  years  as  the  farmer. 
Is  it  not  (\xir,  then,  to  suppose  that  the  constant 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  wise  and  benefi 


sentiments  will  be  established  in  the  minds  of 
those  mingling  in  such  scenes,  will  grace  and 
dignify  the  fireside,  the  pulpit,  the  ))ar,  or  Senate 
chamber  in  maturer  life,  and  awake  in  others  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 

There  is  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  every  culti- 
vated mind.  The  farmer  shows  it  when  he 
turns  out  his  noble  pair  of  Devons,  or  his  Jer- 
sey heifers  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  his  neigh- 
bors ;  or  points  out  the  graceful  curves  of  his  pol- 
ished plowshare,or  the  exact  lines  of  his  recently- 
turned  furrows.  His  wife  and  daughters  mani- 
fest their  taste  of  the  beautiful  in  the  neat  lawn, 
40  by  80  feet  in  front  of  the  house,  the  groups  of 
maples  and  birches,  the  shrubs  and  flowers,  and 
the  noble  elm  standing  in  the  centre  as  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  whole.  A  few  flowers  in  the 
window,  a  rose-bush  under  it,  or  the  Ampelopsis 
or  Bignonia  over  the  porch  attract  and  gladden  the 
heart  of  the  traveller,  so  that  he  goes  on  his  way 
with  kindly  thoughts  of  his  own,  and  of  that  home 
where  he  saw  the  evidences  of  a  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful. Then,  where  there  is  land  enough,  why 
not  extend  these  ideas,  and  let  them  expand  over 
several  acres  and  call  them  a  park,  where  the 
best  sheep  and  cows  and  calves  may  graze, — 
and  which  will  afford  equal  profit  with  any  other 
acres  on  the  farm, — where  friends  may  visit,  and 
children  stroll  and  store  up  unnumbered  ideas  of 
the  useful  and  the  beautiful  1 

It  may  be  urged  that  there  is  no  call  for  the 
farmer  to  plant  forest  trees  and  form  parks, 
either  to  please  the  eye  or  as  a  protection  from 
sun  and  wind.  But  the  objection  would  be 
without  force  in  thousands  of  cases.  A  baleful 
"spirit  of  utility," — a  spirit  without  foresight  or 
judgment,  has  swept  away  the  finest  forests  in  the 
land.  The  "Capotoline  Hill"  at  Wasliington, 
was  covered  with  noble  and  majestic  oaks  when 
Washington  planned  the  city,  and  when  the  foun- 


cent  provision  in  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  in  Jations  of  the  Capitol  were  begun.     But  ruthless 
their  varied  aspects,  the  ever-varying  landscape,  hands  were  laid  upon  them,  and  with  blind  fatu 


occasioned  by  heat  and  rain  and  frost,  the  won- 
derful instincts  of  animals,  of  birds,  and  insects, 
coming  to  the  view  of  the  farmer  as  they  con- 
stantly do,  have  a  healing  and  saving  influence 
upon  his  mind  1  What  orator  ever  forgot  the 
inspirations  he  found  in  nature's  grand  cathe- 
dral, the  forest,  or  the  lessons  in  the  stones  or 
running  brooks  that  were  familiar  to  his  youth- 
ful rambles  ?  Tlie  mind  becomes  deeply  imbued 
by  the  scenes  fiimiliar  to  it  in  early  life.  If  those 
scenes  represent  violence  and  vice,  the  home  and 
habits  of  bandits  and  freebooters,  the  crop  of 
ideas  which  follow  will  be  quite  likely  to  partake 
of  the  character  of  those  scenes.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  home  of  the  farmer  is  surrounded  by 
something  of  the   tasteful  and   beautiful,  in  the 


ity,  one  after  another,  their  towering  heads  were 
levelled  in  the  dust,  and  now  it  will  require  a 
hundred  years,  together  with  a  liberal  portion  of 
the  treasure  of  the  nation,  to  remedy  the  evil.  So 
on  most  of  our  farms,  the  beautiful  forest  trees 
were  all  cut  where  the  buildings  wore  to  be  erect- 
ed, and  in  their  vicinity,  leaving  it  open,  bleak, 
and  exposed  to  the  full  play  of  the  elements  ;  and 
this  is  the  situation  of  thousands  of  our  New 
England  homesteads  now.  Is  there  not,  then, 
good  reason  to  introduce  about  tliese  homesteads, 
something  more  of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful 
combined. 

THINNING    FORESTS. 

This  subject  is  the  natural  corollary  of  the  one 
just  discussed.     "A  New   Englander,  near  Clare- 


way  of  lawns,  groups  of  trees,  shrubbery,  and j  mont,  N.  II."  has  published  in  the  Gcrmantown 
occasional  paths,   borders  and  flowers,  kindred'  Telegraph  an  article  on  the   subject  of  thinning 
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forest  trees,  which  we  tliink  ought  to  be  placed 
on  record,  and  give  it  below. 

]\Ir.  Freas  : — The  question  is  often  asked, 
•whether  wood  lots  should  be  thinned  1  For  ray 
own  part,  I  am  now  convinced,  after  no  limited 
reflection  and  observation,  that  they  should  not. 
I  have  seen  a  growth  of  wood,  natural  growth  I 
mean,  greatly  and  irreparably  injured  l)y  it  :  and 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  our  grain  and  grass 
crops  should  not  be  sown  thin,  or  thinned  out  by 
hand,  as  well  as  our  woodland  crops.  The  soil  is 
generally  found  competent  to  support  all  that  it 
puts  forth,  in  the  case  of  this  class  of  vegetation, 
and  the  heaviest,  tallest,  and  most  majestic 
growth  of  wood  and  timber  is  alw.iys  to  be  found 
in  new  countries  where  the  axe  and  smoke  of  civ- 
ilized man  have  never  lieen  known.  There  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  something  contaminating  and  stul- 
tifying in  his  very  presence  to  the  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  the  natural  forest.  I  have  spent  many 
a  happy  and  laborious  winter  in  the  dim  old 
woods  of  Maine,  which  may  well  appropriate  to 
itself  the  poetic  appellation  of 

"Land  of  the  forest  and  the  rock," 

and  along  the  timber-tenanted  shores  of  the  le- 
gended Songo  and  broad  Sebago,  where  the  tall 
pine,  peering  to  heaven, 

"Fit  for  the  mast  of  some  tall  admiral," 

and  the  majestic  oak,  made  the  wilderness  which 
had  nourished  them  for  centuries,  tremble  as  they 
fell  before  the  logger's  glittering  axe  ;  and  al- 
though I  have  seen  the  trees  standing  so  compact- 
ly as  to  prohibit  the  passage  of  sleds,  I  have  found 
that  this  closeness  of  growth  was  not,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, detrimental,  biit  rather  the  reverse. 

One  thing  impresses  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the 
beholder,  as  rather  remarkable.  1  allude  to  the 
almost  total  absence  of  dead  or  decayed  limbs  on 
the  trees  constituting  these  vast  primeval  forests. 
When  a  tree  has  completed  its  period  of  growth, 
and  lived  perhaps  for  half  a  dozen  centuries,  it 
dies,  decays  and  falls ;  but  the  younger  and 
healthier  trees  are  straight,  sound  in  all  their 
limbs,  and  furnished  with  a  most  beautiful  pro- 
fusion of  foliage,  and  of  the  deepest  green.  I 
have  frequently  passed  through  clumps  of  spruce, 
occupying  acres,  and  all  the  trees  of  more  tlian 
medium  size,  where  it  was  impossible  to  proceed 
more  than  a  few  yards  in  a  right  line,  the  dense- 
ness  of  the  growth  necessitating  and  literally  com- 
pelling frequent  divergencies  to  avoid  the  trees. 
Yet  here  had  been  no  trimming  or  lopping — the 
growth  was  as  nature  produced  it,  sound  and 
healthy,  and  to  all  appearances  to  remain  so  for, 
I  have  no  doubt,  hundreds  of  years  to  come.  But 
as  soon  as  man  commences  his  presumptuous 
work  of  assisting  nature  in  this  department,  she 
ceases,  in  a  great  measure,  to  assist  herself ;  be- 
comes diseased,  with  a  morl)id  lassitude  pervad- 
ing all  her  system,  and  fmally  yields  to  the  de- 
stroyer, whose  kindness  to  lier  is  deatli. 

A  New  Englander. 

Near  Claremoni,  N.  H.,  Nov.  22,  1854. 


eating  teeth.  The  grain  to  be  ground  is  placed 
in  a  hopper  above  the  corrugated  cylinder,  and  is 
made  to  rotate,  when  the  grain  passes  between 
the  concave  described  and  tlie  cylinder,  and  is 
crushed  between  the  spiral  flanches  of  the  con- 
cave and  the  corrugations  on  the  cylinders,  and  is 
tlien  discharged,  ground,  liy  an  opening  in  the 
end  of  the  concave.  This  mill  is  now  in  use,  and 
grinds  four  bushels  per  hour  l)y  one  horse  power. 
Scientific  American. 


GRrNnixc,  Mn,i.s. — An  improvement  in  mills 
for  grinding  feed  has  1)een  made  l)y  Amory  Felton, 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  which  consists  in  the  employ- 
ment or  use  of  si  corrugated  cylinder  and  a  con- 
cave and  cap  having  spiral  flanches  and  recipro- 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MONTHLY  PAHMER  FOE  DECEMBER. 

The  title  page  and  Index  remind  us  that  another 
volume  is  completed — another  year  gone.  Years 
seem  short  as  we  grow  old.  When  young,  we 
hurry  up  time  ;  when  old,  time  hurries  us.  How 
slowly  comes  Twenty-one ;  how  rapidly  Forty- 
two  !  Yet,  instead  of  growing  dizzy  or  stupid 
as  the  "wheels  of  time  fly  swifter  round,"  the 
better  course  is  to  "work,  for  the  night  cometh," 
and  instead  of  surrendering  at  the  first  summons 
of  old  age,  bravely  reply,  like  good  soldiers, — 
"Come,  and  take  us."  Is  it  not  as  much  the  du- 
ty of  the  old  to  preserve,  as  it  is  of  the  young  to 
improve  the  mind'!  "Old  men  for  counsel,"  is 
the  dictate  of  prudence.  The  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced need  this,  and  they  look  to  the  pages  of 
the  Farmer  for  it.  But  they  will  not  iind  it 
there,  if  old  men,  who  naturally  love  quietude 
and  repose,  do  not,  like  old  Solomon,  seek  out  and 
set  in  order,  the  pn^verbs  of  their  experience. 
It  is  a  common  complaint  that  the  sons  of  farm- 
oi's  are  not  satisfied  with  the  business  of  their  fa- 
thers. Is  this  strange?  Think  of  the  mofl'eZs  that 
are  placed  before  them.  Plutarch's  I-ives  !  Any 
book  of  biography  !  Kings,  Generals,  Congress- 
men, Merchant  Princes, — what  "copies"  these  for 
the  farmer's  boy !  "Biography  of  American 
Farmers,  Vol.  1."  Although  I  have  not  yet  seen 
the  Prospectus  of  this  work,  I  have  seen  in  the 
Farmer  of  this  year  what  I  hope  will  prove  to  be 
the  germs  of  such  a  production  :  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Richard  Bagg,  and  of  other  friends  of  agri- 
culture, and  very  brief  notices  of  several  men  in 
connection  with  statements  of  their  farms.  Here, 
it  strikes  me,  is  a  line  iield  for  old  farmers.  You 
may  not  have  marched  an  army  over  the  burning 
sands  of  Africa,  nor  been  Governor,  nor  made  a 
fortune  by  trafficking  with  Indians  or  Chinese,  but 
you  have  a  good  home,  have  raised  up  and  educa- 
ted a  family,  and  therefore,  must  have  done  some- 
thing ; — wluit  have  you  done?  Shall  not  the 
word  Biography  or  Autobiography,  liave  a  place 
in  the  index  to  the  nest  volume  of  the  Neio  Eng- 
land Farmer  1 

"  Index  to  the  Sixth  Volume.'''' — It  is  a  laborious 
job  to  make  out  an  index  to  such  a  volume  as  the 
twelve  monthly  numbers  of  the  Farmer  make. — 
And  the  person  who  made  the  one  before  us,  pro- 
bably feels  that  no  one  ought  to  find  any  fault 
with  it.  But  he  will  allow  mo  to  suggest  what, 
for  my  use,  would  be  an  improvement.  I  should 
prefer  to  have  every  thing  that  relates  to  a  few  of 
the  leading  subjects,  placed  under  their  respective 
heads,  so  that'when  investigating  any  particular 
subject,  I  should  find  in  the  index  reference  to  ev- 
ery thing  in  the  volume  relating  thereto.  Taking 
"5lanures,"  for  instance.  I  would  like  to  find  un- 
der that  word,  every  thing  that  is  mentioned  in 
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the  volume  as  useful  for  this  purpose.  Looking 
at  the  references  under  this  Avord  in  the  Index, 
my  first  thought  was  that  justice  had  not  been 
done  to  the  Former,  as  there  are  references  to  on- 
ly nineteen  pages,  -while  the  suhjcct  is  discussed 
in  nearer  one  hundred  different  places,  all  of 
which,  it  is  true,  may  be  in  the  index,  but  placed 
under  so  many  heads,  as  to  be  liable  to  be  over- 
looked, by  one  who  has  but  a  single  evening  to 
study  manures.  The  objection  to  this  system  of 
classification,  that  it  requires  much  repetition,  is 
in  my  mind  far  outweighed  by  the  foct  of  its  con- 
venience. 

''Notice.'^ — Hereafter  we  are  to  have  no  adver- 
tisements in  the  Farmer,  and  it  it  to  be  stitched 
in  a  neat  cover.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Publisher,  for 
that;  it  will  keep  our  numbers  clean,  inside  and 
out,  for  the  binder. 

'■'Maturing  Plants.^' — Commencement  of  a  re- 
ply to  a  criticism  on  an  article  with  this  heading 
tliat  was  published  some  time  since  in  the  Farm- 
er. As  there  is  quite  a  scientific  "snap"'  to  these 
articles,  we  shall  read  them  carefully,  and  under- 
stand them  if  we  can. 

"Is  Farming  Respectable?'''' — Well,  now,  that 
is  right  to  the  "pint."  If  it  is  not  respectable, 
old  Massachusetts  is  a  real  know-nothing,  for 
electing  a  farmer  Lieut.  Governor. 

'■'Guano''' — Experiments  in  Orford,  N.  11., 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  "those  who  covered 
or  applied  it  while  wet,  received  benefit ;  those 
who  used  it  dr^',  had  little." 

'■'■Inquiry  and  0/;serra/io7i,"  must  excite  in  eve- 
ry reader  a  determination  to  look  closer  into  the 
things  about  him,  and  to  think  deeper  and  more 
reverently. 

But  I  must  pass  over  the  articles — "A  Good 
Plow,"  "Agricultural  Value  of  Railroads,"  "New 
System  of  Preserving  J.Ieat,"  a  chapter  on  "Feed- 
ing Animals,"  "Wheat  Trade"  of  England,  and 
several  others,  to  ask  the  attention  of  all  con- 
cerned to  the  suggestions  on  "Fair  Premiums." 
To  award  a  premium  on  agricultural  implements 
to  the  Railroad  Company  that  transported  them 
to  tlie  place  of  exhibition,  would  probably  sur- 
prise everybody ;  j^et  what  superior  claim  has  the 
mere  dealer  in  such  articles? 

"■Improved  Windmills."' — A  few  such  dry  sum- 
mers as  the  last,  will  make  a  demand  for  wind- 
mills or  some  other  pumping  power. 

"■'Forest  Trees.''' — Two  articles  on  saving  and 
sowing  the  seeds  of  forest  trees. 

"  United  Slates  Cattle  Shoiv." — Full  account  of 
proceedings  and  Premiums. 

"Grass  Land — Grass  Seed,"  "What  Boston  has 
done  for  Agriculture,"  "Fall  Plowing,"  "Gyp- 
sum," "Emery's  Saw  Mill,"  and  "Best  Method 
of  Getting  Corn  and  Ilay"  on  wet  land,  bring  us 
to  an  account  of  the  wonderfuj  oifects  of  "Deep 
Plowing  and  Plastering"  in  Micliigan.  There  is 
60  great  difffrence  between  the  soil  of  Michigan 
and  of  Massachusetts,  that  an  experiment  in  one 
State  may  be  of  little  value  as  a  guide  in  the  oth- 
er. I  have  seen  herdsgrass  growing  rank  and  tall 
from  the  earth  thrown  up  in  digging  a  well  in 
Micliigan,  while  that  grass  grew  l)ut  poorly,  if  at 
all,  in  the  surface  soil  that  would  yield  fifteen  or 
twenty  Imshcls  of  wheat  per  acre  without  ma- 
nure. And  plaster  has  an  effect  there  very  difler- 
ent  from  what  it  has  here.  Why  and  Iiow  it  is 
I  do  not  know,  and  therefore  will  not  undertake 
to  say. 


Fruit. — Notice  of  fine  apples  from  Canada. 
New  mode  of  grafting  suckers  of  Plum,  with  a 
recommendation  of  the  Shad  Bush  as  stocks  for 
the  pear.  In  the  Farmer  for  May,  18.53,  is  an 
article  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  which 
to  my  mind  conclusively  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  the  "whole  family  of  thorns,  mountain  ash, 
and  shadberry"  are  utterly  worthless  for  pear- 
stocks.  Has  "Far  East"  read  that  article,  and 
what  ^Ir.  Burt  says  to  the  same  effect,  page  204, 
same  volume?  How  to  manage  "Cuttings  of 
Fruit  Trees."  To  manure  "The  Blackberry." 
Two  articles  on  "Grapes."  A  Reader. 

Winchester,  Dec,  1854. 


IMP0RTATIC2I  OF  ENGLISH  CATTLE 
IK  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  importations  ipto  the  country  have  become 
quite  frequent  and  important.  A  few  years  ago 
the  taste  ran  in  a  different  direction,  and  blood 
horses  were  all  the  go.  Priam,  Glencoe,  Mon- 
arch, and  horses  of  that  stamp,  were  purchased 
in  England  at  enormous  prices — 15,000  or  IG,- 
000  dollars  being  paid  for  a  single  animal  ;  but  a 
fondness  for  racing  has  diminished,  not  only  in 
the  Northern  but  also  in  Southern  States,  and 
the  importation  of  well-bred  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs,  has  been  pursued  with  more  ardor.  Who- 
ever will  compare  our  common  native  sheep  with 
the  improved  breeds,  will  see  at  once  an  immense 
difference  between  them,  and  yet  the  care,  atten- 
tion and  expense  required  to  raise  the  former,  is 
no  more  than  for  those  of  higher  grade.  One  is 
an  ornament  to  lawns,  an  object  of  interest  ;  the 
other  almost  a  disgrace  to  the  poorest  farms. 
The  profit  which  attends  the  raising  of  liigher 
breeds  is  far  greater,  and  it  ever  increases  the 
pleasure  derived  from  farming  to  have  the  stock 
of  a  superior  quality. 

In  a  late  celel>ration  attended  by  breeders  of 
fine  sheep,  it  was  stated  that  those  from  the  United 
States  were  the  purchasers  in  the  English  mar- 
kets of  the  best  animals.  The  influence  of  pre- 
vious importations,  and  of  those  going  on,  must 
be  extensively  felt  in  tlie  production  ot'  fine  wool 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
cellent woolen  i'abrics.  The  vast  extent  of  graz- 
ing land  we  possess  in  tlie  north(>rn  and  middle 
States,  makes  the  production  of  wool  one  of  the 
most  important  olijccts  of  industry.  The  South- 
ern States,  except  on  a  few  of  the  mountains,  are 
not  suited  for  this  business.  The  entire  coast  is 
flat  and  sandy,  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  and  from 
the  shore  to  the  mountain  region,  for  the  width 
of  100  to  200  miles.  Over  this  extensive  surface 
there  is  no  jiasturage  for  animals,  which  arc  fed 
on  fodder  and  imported  hay.  The  mountain  re- 
gion south  of  ^^irginia  affords  some  pasturage, 
whicli  enterprising  citizens  are  engaged  in  de- 
voting to  the  raising  of  slieep.  They  prefer  breeds 
from  Spain,  owing  to  their  supposed  adapti'dru>~e 
to  a  warm  climate.  It  was  supposed  tliat  Illi- 
nois, which  has  a  level  lay  of  the  land,  was  not 
suited  to  this  purpose  ;  liut  it  was  ascertiiined 
thatsheej^  wliicli  liad  reached  their  growtii  in  the 
Eastern  States,  advanced  materially  in  size  and 
weight  from  being  introduced  to  rich  pastures  on 
the  prairies.  Tlie  wool  became  coarser,  but  it 
increased  in  quantity. 

This  important  interest  is  now  under  full  way 
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in  most  of  the  States  which  are  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  and  it  will  make  a  great  impression 
upon  the  prci^pcrity  of  the  country.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  breed  of  fine  cattle  that  wo  are  likely 
most  to  excel.  Gentlemen  having  country-.seats 
Lave  shown  a  laudable  desire  to  import  the  best 
stock,  on  the  principle  that  a  few  good  animals, 
in  a  country  where  labor  is  dear,  are  l;otter  than 
numerous  pour  ones,  and  that  animals  of  fine 
shape  and  color  are  objects  of  interest  in  their 
lawns.  The  county  of  Westchester,  especially, 
has  become  eminent  for  its  num-erous  and  superior 
breeds  of  imported  stock.  Among  the  earliest 
importations  into  that  county  vrere  some  noble 
cattle  from  Holland.  They  Avere  beautiful  in 
shape,  large,  and  good  milkers.  These  have  been 
crossed  with  the  Durham,  and  a  breed  known  as 
Dutch  and  Durham  is  soattered  over  the  county. 
Old  Mr.  Bathgate,  who  lives  there,  and  who  has 
been  engaged  in  this  busineiss  for  half  a  century, 
speaks  of  them  as  being  among  the  best  for  milk- 
ing. Stock  of  the  Alderney,  Ayrshire  and  Devon 
breeds,  have  been  imported  by  other  gentlemen  ; 
but  importations  of  the  Durham  have  been  most 
numerous,  and,  where  the  pasturage  is  good,  they 
are  considered  the  best  stock,  not  only  for  the 
dairy,  but  al*o  for  the  shambles.  Col.  Morris, 
the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
who  resides  there,  has  been  very  active  in  the 
business  of  importing  good  stock  into  the  country. 
His  sales  of  cattle  have  attracted  a  great  con- 
course of  people,  and  large  prices  have  been  paid. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  very  much  advance  the 
interest  which  gentlemen  feel  in  this  sulyect,  if 
annual  sales  were  made  of  improved  stock,  at 
some  convenient  locality  near  the  city,  open  for 
all  sellers.  They  need  some  mode  of  disposing 
of  choice  animals  which  will  atti-act  competition, 
and  enable  them  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  stock 
without  disadvantage.  In  England,  the  most 
useful  of  the  m^ljility  have  for  years  been  engaged 
in  attempts  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle,  in 
which  a  degree  of  perfection  has  been  reached 
that  can  hardly  be  excelled.  They  look  upon 
fine  stock  as  the  best  ornaments  of  their  grounds, 
lilany  citizens  of  public  spirit  in  the  United 
States  have  imitated  this  excellent  example,  and 
conferred  very  great  benefit  upon  the  country  by 
their  intelligence  and  zeal  in  this  service. — A^.  Y. 
Jour,  of  Com. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MACHINE  FOR  PEELING  WILLOW. 

Mk.  Brown  : — Those  of  your  numerous  readers 
who  are  engaged,  or  contemplate  engaging  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  basket  loillow,  will  ha  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  machine  for  peeling  the  wil- 
low. !^Ir.  George F.CoLiiv,  of  Jamesville,Yt., the 
inventor,  has  had  a  machine  made  by  which  its 
merits  have  been  fully  tested ;  and  all  who  have 
witnessed  its  operation,  agree  tliat  it  docs  the 
work  to  perfection  and  with  the  greatest  facility, 
and  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  labor- 
saving  machines  of  the  age.  This,  1  believe,  is 
the  first  machine  ever  invented  for  the  purpose, 
either  in  this  or  tlic  old  country,  and  must  add 
vastly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  article  in  this 
country.  Mr.  C,  who  has  been  successfully  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  of  the  willow  for  several 
years,  estimates    the  cost  of  peeling,  in  the  or- 


dinary way,  at  from  JftSO  to  $120  per  acre,  or  at 
$40  per  ton,  while  he  claims  that  his  machine, 
which  requires  but  one  horse  power,  with  two 
men,  will  do  the  same  work  within  at  least  from 
two  to  three  days,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  day. 
Mr.  C.  has  taken  measures  to  secure  a  patent. 
Bolton,  Vt.,  Dec,  l^b^.  J.  R.  Jewell. 


CYCLE  OF  GOOD  AND  BAD  CROPS. 

The  article  given  below,  from  a  recent  number 
of  the  Scotsman,  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
every  inquiring,  investigating  farmer.  The  the- 
ories advanced  are  new,  and  as  yet  are  only 
theories,  but  we  must  confess  they  have  some 
plausibility.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  thirty-seven 
years  past,  there  have  been  successive  periods  of 
four  and  five  years  of  alternate  good  and  bad 
crops,  and  that  science  sheds  a  glimmering  ray  of 
light  upon  the  cause  of  these  periodic  variations. 
It  will  also  be  seen,  that,  if  the  theory  proposed 
prove  a  correct  one,  we  have  just  entered  upon  a 
four  or  five  years  course  of  poor  crops  generally 
over  the  globe  ;  and  consequently  a  season  of  cor- 
responding high  prices.     The  article  is  as  follows  : 

The  "  uncertainty  of  the  weather  "  has  been  a 
subject  of  complaint  to  the  husbandman  from 
time  immemorial.  Science  has  shown,  however 
that  law  and.  order  prevail  in  many  phenomena 
once  deemed  to  be  under  the  blind  dominion  of 
chance,  and  ingenious  men  have  indulged  the 
hope  that  a  key  might  yet  be  found  to  the  irreg- 
ularity of  the  seasons — not  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  prognosticate  whether  any  particular  day  or 
week  will  be  foul  or  fair,  but  that  we  may  have 
rational  grounds  for  expecting  a  good  season  or  a 
bad  one,  or  a  series  of  good  or  bad  seasons.  In- 
telligent farmers  generally  believe  that  a  course 
of  abundant  crops  is  pretty  sure  to  be  followed 
by  a  course  of  deficient  ones  ;  but  whether  the 
cycle  of  good  and  bad  crops  is  of  a  determinate  or 
a  variable  length,  and  if  determinate,  how  many 
years  are  required  to  complete  it,  are  points  upon 
which  opinions  difler  widely,  and  csrtainty  is 
perhaps  despaired  of. 

A  pdper  read  a  few  days  ago  by  jM.  Becquerel 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  culture  of 
wheat  in  France,  supplies  statistical  facts  of  some 
value  bearing  on  this  suliject.  They  show  that 
there  is  a  periodicity  in  the  r  •*virrence  of  good 
and  bad  harvests  ;  tliat  five  or  si"  years  of  abund- 
ance, and  five  or  six  of  scarcity,  follow  each  other 
pretty  regularly.  From  want  of  capital  and  en- 
terprise, and  good  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion, the  French  are  more  dependent  on  their  own 
harvests  than  we  are  in  this  country,  and  the 
difi'erence  between  a  good  and  a  bad  year  telling 
more  strongly  on  their  markets,  serves  better  to 
test  the  influence  of  the  seasons.  M.  Becquerel 
quotes  from  Count  Hugo  the  followirg  table  of 
the  average  price  of  wheat  for  all  France  : 

Francs  Shillings 

per  hect.  per  qr. 

1816  to  1821— period  of  scarcity 23,66  643.  6(J. 

1822  to  1827 — period  of  abundance 16,80  36s.  4d. 

1828  to  1832— period  of  scarcity 22,00  50s.  7d. 

1833  to  1837— period  of  abundance 16,16  37s.  2d. 

1838  to  1842— mixed  period 20.31  46s.  8d. 

1843  to  1847— period  of  scarcity 25,68  693.  Od. 

1848  to  1852— period  of  abundance 16,68  38s.  4d. 

We  arrive  at  a  similar  result  by  comparing  the 
imports  and  exports  of  wheat,  and  taking  the 
excess  of  the  one  over  the  other  : 
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Ilectolitres. 
Scarcity  .  . .  l^^lo  to  1821 . . .  Excess  of  Imports  .  .  .  G.247,000 
Plenty  ....  1*22  fo  1327  ...     "  Exports  .  .  .   1,258.000 

Scarcity  .  .  .  IS'iS  to  1S.32  ...    "  Imports  .  .  .   9,528,0(J0 

Plenty  ....  1S3-3  to  1837  ...     "  Exports 914,000 

Mixed  ....  1S-3S  fo  1^42  ...     "  Imports  ....  1,126,(100 

Scarcity  . .  .  1843  to  1847  ...     "  Imports  .  . .  lS,e97,000 

Plenty 1848  to  18 j2  ..."  Exports  .  .  .  13,188,0u0 

The  hectolitre  ("2<j.i  gallons  wine  measure,)  con- 
tains 22  imperial  gallons,  or  three  hectolitres  are  a 
tritle  more  than  a  quarter,  (4 SO  lbs.)  It  will  be 
observed  tliat  the  imjjortation  of  wheat  in  France, 
in  years  of  scarcity,  is  very  small  when  compared 
with  ours.  Thus,  in  the  period  of  1843  to  1847, 
while  wheat  averaged  50s. — a  very  high  price  in 
that  country — th.'  whole  imports  in  the  five  years 
were  only  20,161,000  hectolitres,  from  which,  de- 
ducting 1,164,000  of  exports,  there  remained  for 
consumption  only  18,CLI7,000,  or  6,400,000  qrs. 
In  the  period  of  scarcity,  from  1816  to  1821,  when 
the  price  was  54s.  5d.,  the  imports  were  only  6,- 
247,000  hectolitres  in  six  jears,  or  about  345,000 
qrs.  annually. 

The  five  years  from  1847  to  1852  were  years  of 
abundance  both  in  France  and  Britain.  Supposing, 
then,  that  the  change  takes  place  quinc^uennially, 
we  should  now  be  at  the  commencement  of  a  peri- 
od of  scarcity,  and  that  the  present  year  fulfils  this 
character  in  manifest  i'rom  the  state  of  the  markets 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  The  French  average 
for  the  first  two  weeks  of  November,  as  given  in 
the  Moniteur  a  few  dajs  ago,  was  29.97  per  hect, 
or  68s.  lid.  per  qr. — a  famine  price  in  France; 
and  the  l^ritish  average  for  the  whole  of  Novem- 
ber was  71s.  Id.,  making  rather  severe  dearth.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  question  of  some  importance,  wheth- 
er we  are  to  regard  the  present  defi<,-ient  crop  as  a 
pure  "casualty,"  an  evil  which  an  opposite  casual- 
ty the  next  year's  abundance  may  redeem,  or  as 
the  first  of  a  series  of  bad  crops.  In  our  opinion, 
the  hypothesis  of  a  five  years'  cycle,  embracing  the 
latter  conclusion,  though  not  established  beyond 
challenge,  has  a  sufficient  probability  to  render  it 
■worthy  of  entering  into  the  calculations  of  farmers, 
corn  merchants,  contractors  lor  public  works,  and 
even  ministers  of  state. 

A  hypothesis  offered  to  explain  anomalous  or 
seemingly  discordant  physical  facts  is  more  readily 
accepteil  when  we  trace  in  it  the  operation  of  some 
physical  cause.  In  the  Scohiimn  of  the  6th  of 
September,  1845,  we  gave  an  account  of  a  me- 
moir published  by  Schwabe,  a  German  astronomer, 
on  the  spots  of  the  sun,  in  which  he  maintained 
their  periodicity,  that  they  increased  for  a  certain 
lerm,  then  diminished  for  an  equal  term,  and  that 
the  interval  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
was  about  five  years,  so  that  the  cj'cle  was  comple- 
ted in  about  ten.  This  conclusion  rested  on  the 
observations  of  18  years,  which  (as  Colonel  Sabine 
informed  the  British  Association  at  Belfast)  have 
been  since  extended  to  twenty-six  years,  and  with 
the  same  result.  Now,  as  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
sun  are  obviously  essential  to  the  success  of  grain 
crops,  it  occurred  to  Gautier,  a  French  or  Swiss 
man  of  science,  to  compare  Schwabe's  cycle  of 
the  solar  spots  with  the  results  of  the  harvests  in 
France,  as  shown  by  the  price  of  corn ;  and  he 
found  that,  taking  the  years  in  groups,  to  eliminate 
accidental  influences,  those  in  which  the  sun  had 
few  or  no  spots  coincided  with  years  of  abundance, 
and  those  in  which  the  spots  were  numerous  with 
years  of  scarcity.  We  have  here,  then,  a  glimpse 
of  a  physical  cause  to  account  for  these  alternating 


periods  of  scarcity  and  plenty,  which  experience 
has  forced  upon  the  attention  of  our  farmers.  It 
is  true  that  the  spots  of  the  sun  cover  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  his  surface  at  any  time,  but  the  de- 
crement of  heat  in  a  bad  year  is  also  small  com- 
pared with  the  whole  quantity  which  the  earth  re- 
ceives from  the  sun ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
besides  causing  a  direct  loss  of  light  and  heat  pro- 
!  portioned  to  their  size,  spots  when  abundant  may 
;  indicate  a  general  enfeeblement  of  the  heating 
'  and  illuminating  power  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
sun. 

The  progress  of  science  is  constantly  adding  to 
jour  knowledge  of  the  latent  ties  which  connect°the 
most  distant  parts  of  nature.  Those  minute  devi- 
ations from  the  normal  position  of  the  ma"netic 
needle,  called  its  diurnal  variation,  were  discov- 
ered a  hundred  years  ago,  and  gave  plain  indica- 
tions of  solar  influence.  It  was  only  known  with- 
in these  few  years  that  these  variations  were  them- 
selves subject  to  variation — were  greater  in  some 
years  than  in  others — and  that  another  class  of 
phenomena,  called  "magnetic  storms,"  sudden  and 
seemingly  unaccountable  disturbances  of  the  nee- 
dle, disclosed  themselves.  It  is  now  found  that 
these  are  periodical  also.  To  use  the  words  of 
Colonel  Sabine,  "there  is  a  periodical  variation  or 
inequality  affecting  alike  the  magnitude  of  the 
diurnal  variation,  and  the  magnitude  and  frequen- 
cy of  the  disturbances  of  storms,  and  the  cycle  or 
period  of  the  inequality  appears  to  extend  about 
ten  of  our  years,  the  maximum  and  minimum  beinuf 
separated  by  an  interval  of  about  five  years." 
Perhaps  by-and-by  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the 
husbandman  may  be  read  in  the  vibrations  of  the 
compass. 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  HEALTH  OF  CATTLK 

Mix  occasionally  one  part  of  salt  with  four,  five 
or  si.x  parts  of  wood  ashes,  and  give  the  mixture  to 
different  kinds  of  stock,  summer  and  winter.  It 
promotes  their  appetites  and  tends  to  keep  them 
in  a  healthy  condition.  It  is  said  to  be  good  against 
bots  in  horses,  murrain  in  cattle,  and  rot  in  sheep. 

Horse-radish  root  is  valuable  for  cattle.  It  cre- 
ates an  appetite,  and  is  good  for  various  diseases. 
Some  give  it  to  any  animal  that  is  unwell.  It  is 
good  for  oxen  troubled  with  the  heat.  If  animals 
will  not  eat  it  voluntarily,  cut  it  up  fine  and  mix  it 
with  potatoes  or  meal. 

Feed  all  animals  regularly.  They  not  only  look 
for  their  food  at  the  usual  time,  but  the  stomach' 
indicates  the  want  at  the  stated  period.  There- 
fore feed  morning,  noon  and  evening,  as  near  the 
same  time  as  possible. 

Guard  against  the  wide  and  injurious  extremes 
of  satiating  with  excess  and  starving  with  want. 
Food  should  be  of  a  suitable  quality,  and  propor- 
tioned to  the  growth  and  fattening  of  animals,  to 
their  production  in  young,  and  milk,  and  to  their 
labor  or  exercise.  Animals  that  labor  need  far 
more  food,  and  that  which  is  far  more  nutritious,, 
than  those  that  are  idle. 

In  dry  time  see  that  the  animals  have  a  good 
supply  of  pure  water.  When  the  fountains  are 
low,  they  drink  the  drainings  of  fountains,  streams, 
and  passages  of  water,  which  are  unwholesome. 

If  barns  and  stables  are  very  tight  and  warm, 
ventilate  in  mild  weather,  even  in  winter. 
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For  the  Keif  England  Farmer,    j  ticles.     Horace    Greeley  was  never  more  puzzled 

OTHER  PEOPLES'  BUSINESS.  I  by  the  balance  of  trade,  than  were  we  at  this  intel- 

BY  iiKNJiY  1'.  FRKNCu.  i  ligence,  and,  for  the  moment,  we  were  inclined  to 

There  is  an  old  saying,  that  half  the  people  in  i  lay  aside  our  free  trade  notions,  and  go  in  for  a  tar- 

the  world  have  no  idea   how  the  other  half  live,  iff  on  corn  and  pigs,  to  be  established  by  the  New 

Perhaps  we  should  not  get  far  out  of  the  way,  were  Hampshire    General  Court,  for  protection   against 

we  to  say,  that  half  the  world  have  very  little  idea  Massachusetts   and  New  York  ;  for  the   evidence 


how  they  live  themselves ! 

Everybody  knows  how  the  7ninister  lives — that 
he  has  a  salary  of  so  many  dollars,  upon  which  he 


showed  that  we  are  open  to  encroachments  in  both 
directions,  the  flour  and  corn  coming  in,  sometimes 
by  way  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  and  the   pork  from 


>?n<snive,  and  in  respectable  style,  such  as  may  do! Boston.  However,  those  who  buy,  must,  in  the 
credit  to  his  parishioners,  who  of  course  do  not! long  run,  pay,  or  they  cannot  get  trusted,  and  as 
want  to  be  disgraced  in  their  character  for  liberali-j  these  towns  gave  every  outward  sign  of  prosperity, 
ty,  by  having  his  coat  out  at  the  elbows.  Every- [  we  proceed  to  inquire  how  they  got  their  money  to 
body  knows  how  most  men  who  have  salaries  live — {pay  with.  We  found  several  persons  engaged  in 
just  up  to  their  incomes,  and  hard  work  at  that. 'making  shoes.  They  are  generally  traders,  or,  as 
But  every  body  does  not  know  how  much  it  costs  i  we  call  them,  store-keepers.  They  buy  the  stock, 
a  farmer  to  live,  and  least  of  all  does  the  farmer  cut  it,  and  send  it  out  to  he  Jilted.  This  is  done  by 
have  any  idea  of  how  much  he  really  expends,  not  I  women  principally,  and  consists  in  binding  and 
in  money,  but  in  money's  worth,  of  those  articles  |  sewing  the  upper  part  of  the  shoe  preparatory  to 
for  which  others  pay  money.  It  is  very  easy,  again,  I  putting  on  the  sole.  After  fitting  they  are  returned 
to  learn  how  much  is  produced  of  the  great  staple  to  the  store,  and  again  sent  out  to  be  7nadc,or  have 


articles  of  export,  as  of  cotton,  and  of  those  pro- 
duced on  large  plantations,  as  sugar  and  rice.  The 
article  Jiau,  which  is  of  far  more  value  than  the 
cotton  crop,  ii  hardly  named  as  a  great  staple. — 
The  annual  growth  of  live  stock  is  stated  at  a 
value  of  forty  millions  of  dollars  above  that  of  the 
cotton  crop,  while  the  sugar  crop — maple  sugar 
and  all — is  not  a  tenth  pari  the  value  of  the  annual 
crop  of  wheat.     So  with  regard  to  the  amount  pro- 


the  sole  put  on,  and  are  again  returned,  and  are 
finished  and  packed  away  in  boxes,  called  cases, 
and  are  ready  for  market. 

It  was  proved  that  about  two  liundred  and  eighty- 
eight  thousand  dollars  worth  of  shoes  are  made 
yearly,  in  these  two  towns — in  this  less  than  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  that  not  less 
than  forty  per  cent,  of  this  amount,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifteen   thousand  dollars,  is  paid  for  the   labor. 


duced  by  the  lahor  at  home  of  men,  women  and  j  This  is  nearly  thirty  dollars  for  every  person,  from 
children,  not  connected  with  farm  labor,  though  •  the  baby  of  a  day  old  to  that  venerable  individual 
performed  by  farmers  and  their  families.  called  the  "  oldest  inhabitant " — every  person,  sick 

This  train  of  thought  was  suggested  by  some  and  well,  lame  and  lazy,  poor  and  rich  ! 


facts  which  came  under  observation  a  few  days 
ago.     Upon  a  hearing  before  the  road  commission- 


Now,  we  see  how  those   towns  buy  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  grain  and  ilour  a  year,  besides 


ers  of  Rockingham  county,  on  a  petition  to  lay  out; consuming  their  own  produce  !  Yet  these,  as  has 
a  new  highway  in  the  towns  of  Candia  and  Deer-  been  said,  are  farming  towns,  and  although  just 
field,  it  became  necessary  to  investigate  the  busi-jnow  their  dairies  are  small,  and  their  farming 
ness  of  those  towns,  to  ascertain  what  occasion  they  [operations  not  extensive,  yet  they  have  the  land 
had  for  more  roads  to  market.  The  facts,  which  ie/u'«</  them,  and  nohody  can  he  their  nmster.  If 
will  be  given,  were  stated  by  witnesses  under  oath,!  the  price  for  shoes  does  not  suit  them,  there  is  no 
and  were  not  controverted.  Both  the  towns  named ,  need  of  a  strike  for  higher  wages — no  need  of  mobs 
are  usually  called  mere  agricultural  towns.  Both: and  violence.  They  are  independent,  because  they 
together,  they  have  about  thirty-five  hundred  in-  can    turn  to  their  mother   earth,  whose   beautifnl 


habitants,  and  pay  just  eight  dollars  eighty-two 
cents  of  every  thousand  dollars  of  our  State  tax^ 
or  in  other  words,  in  wealth,  they  compose  less  than 
nine  one-thousandths  of  the  value  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  first  remarkable  develop- 
ment was,  that  this  agricultural  community  of  the 
two  towns  is  every  year  buying  and  paying  for  tivo 


bosom  is  bared  for  their  support.  There  is  a  dan- 
gerous element  in  all  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, in  all  factory  towns  and  villages.  God 
grant  it  may  never  work  out,  in  this  country,  what 
has  happened  in  England  and  elsewhere  abroad. 
The  danger  is  that  wealth,  associated  wealth, 
may  crush  out  individual  independence.     In  ho7ne 


thousand  barrels  of  Jlour  and  seven  thousand  bushels ;  manufactures,  like  this  alluded  to,  there  can  be,  for 


of  Indian  corn  and  meal,  and  about  seventy  bar- 
rels of  salt  pork  1  These  facts  appeared  by  the 
way-bills  upon  the  railroad,  and  were  verified  by 
traders  of  the  towns,  who  bought  and  sold  the  ar- 


the  reasons  suggested,  no  such  danger. 

And,  by  the  way,  there  is  fair  opportunity  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  census  tables,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  facts  before  us.    The  census  of  1850  gives 
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the  value  of  "  home  manufactures,"  for  this  county  I  more,  or  better,  or  newer  varieties  of  trees;  con- 
as  S3G,330;  nor   do  we  find  any  other  item  under jsequentiy  he    urycd    that   the  business  should   be 
which  this   matter  of  labor  on   shoes  at  home   can 
be  comprehended   in  the  census  tables.     Now  the 


population  of  this  county  is  set  down,  in  the  same 
census,  at  49,13-i,  and  if  the  "  home  manufacture.-^ '' 
of  the  rest  of  the  county  are  in  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  population  as  those  of  Candia  and  Deer- 
field,  they  would  amount  to  about  one  mUlion  six 
hundred  thousand,  insteeid  of  the  thirty-six  thousand 
dollars  credited  to  us!  The  former  amount  is  un- 
doubtedly much  n.arer  to  the  truth  than  the  lat- 
ter. Whatever  the  result  might  be,  on  investiga- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  the  towns  upon  which  the 
calculations  are  based  are  not  generally  reputed  to 
be  engaged  in  manufactures  above  the  average  of 
their  neighbors. 

It  might  be  well  for  gentlemen  at  the  South  and 
West,  w!io  wonder  how  the  people  can  live  in  New 
England,  to  inquire  enough  into  our  afFciirs  to  re- 
lieve themselves  of  any  unhappiness  on  our  ac- 
count. It  might  be  well,  also,  when  the  next  cen- 
sus is  taken,  to  have  it  done  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  furnish  some  indication,  at  least,  of  the  resources 
of  New  England,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  country. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  manufiictures  of  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
except  of  "  home-made "  articles,  and  what  that 
item  includes  is  not  very  manifest. 

In  this  view,  we  have  something  to  do  with  "  oth- 
er people's  busine-'s." 

Exeter,  X.  II.  Dec.  12,  1854. 


the 


ORCHARDS,  APPLES,  AND  THE 
MARKET. 

"  David,  I  am  going  to  quit  the  nursery  business. 
In  twenty-one  years  fruit  will  be  a  drug  in  New 
York  city.  Why,  everybody  is  setting  out  orchards. 
Just  look  around  this  neighborhood.  There  is  dea- 
con Jones  has  just  set  out  500  trees;  Tom  Smiih 
400,  and  his  brother  Jim  will  have  1000  next 
spring,  and  soon,  at  that  rate,  all  over  the  country  ; 
grafted  fruit,  too,  none  of  it  for  cider.  Now  what 
do  you  suppose  is  to  become  of  all  these  apples  ? 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  David,  we  must  wind  up  the 
nursery  business,  or  we  shall  break  Hat.  Every- 
body is  going  crazy  about  fruit.  Everybody  will 
grow  it,  but  nobody  buy  it,  a  few  years  hence." 

This  prognostication  was  made  moie  than  twen- 
ty years  ago,  by  a  sensible  man  engaged  in  prop- 
agating choice  fruits  for  sale,  in  Central  New  York, 
and  no  doubt  the  speaker  honestly  believed  the 
days  of  the  nurseryman  were  well  nigh  numbered. 
Brother  David,  however,  was  of  a  diifer.'nt  opin- 
ion, lie  did  not  believe  it  was  so  easy  to  overstock 
the  market  with  such  fruit  as  no  other  than  Amer- 
ican soil  and  climate  can  produce.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve ere  twenty  years' time  would  elapse,  every 
body  would  have  an  orchard,  the  products  of  whid 
•would  be  so  unsalable,  and  the  business  so  unprofi 
table,  the  owner  could   have  no  desire  to  plant 


perseveringly  continued  until  the  dawning  of 
evil  day  was  more  visible  in  the  horizon. 

What  has  been  the  result?  A  sale  of  40,000 
apples  trees  and  7,000  of  odier  fruits,  during  the 
planting  season  of  last  year,  and  the  prospect  for 
the  next  equally  good.  The  very  men  who  had 
planted  500,  have  increased  1,000,  and  some  of 
them  have  doubled  that  tenfold  ;  and  yet  the  mar- 
ket is  now  better  than  it  was  ever  before,  for  all  the 
choice  varieties  of  the  product  of  orchard,  vine- 
yard, or  garden.  The  market  is  not  glutted,  nor 
can  it  be  while  millions  of  mouths  continually  wa- 
ter for  the  luscious  fruits  which  contrast  so  advanta- 
geously with  the  sour  crabs,  "  five  to  a  pint,"  which 
filled  the  market  twenty  years  ago.  The  market 
caunot  be  glutted  with  such  fruit  as  the  Newtown 
pippins,  Roxbury  russets,  Rhode  Island  greenings, 
Baldwins,  Belleileur,  Swaar,  Domine,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  excellent  winter  keeping  apples  ; 
while  the  luxury-loving  mouths  of  old  England  are 
within  two  weeks,  (we  have  done  counting  distan- 
ces by  miles,)  of  the  fruit-bearing  hills  of  New 
England.  Nay,  not  only  New  England  and  New 
York,  but  the  ever  bearing  trees  of  the  rich  plains 
of  that  once  far  away  western  wild,  known  in  our 
boyhood  as  New  Connecticut.  But  still  the  mar- 
ket is  not  glutted,  nor  will  it  be,  though  all  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  shall 
pour  in  their  golden  treasures  of  golden  pippins 
from  their  unbounded  plains  of  the  richest  fruit 
bearing  land  the  world  ever  saw,  while  that  same 
world  full  of  people  possess  the  taste  they  now  do 
for  choice,  delicious  fruits. 

Our  advice,  therefore,  is.  as  it  has  always  been, 
to  every  man  who  owns  an  acre  of  land — plant  trees. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  overstocking  the  market  with 
any  kind  of  fruit,  except  such  as  your  fathers  used 
to  grow,  and  some  of  you  still  perpetuate  ;  be- 
cause the  refined  and  improved  tastes  of  the  world 
demand,  and  will  have,  if  it  is  procurable,  the  best 
that  can  be  grown. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  met  with  the 
following  item,  illustrative  of  our  remarks  upon  the 
fruit  trade  : —  • 

Fruit  Trade  of  Oswego — Xew  York  Apple  Wo- 
men.— It  is  esfimated  that  nearly  840,000  will  be 
circulated  in  this  county  this  autumn,  by  specula- 
tors in  fruit.  Some  2U,000  barrels  of  apples  have 
already  been  purchased,  and  many  of  tiiem  shi[)ped 
to  New  York.  Tftey  were  Spltzbergens  and  Green- 
ings, and  the  price  to  the  growers  has  averaged 
from  81  to  Si. 50  per  barrel.  The  fruit  of  the  en- 
tire county  has  been  bought  up,  one  firm  in  this 
city  alone  having  conlracttd  for  about  SOuO  barrels 
of  winter  apples.  Some  o;' them  which  were  bought 
for  ten  ,'^hillings,  have  already  been  sold  in  New 
York  for  S3.00'. 

An  energeuc  and  skilful  business  woman,  who 
keeps  a  fiuU  .-tall  in  Fulton  Market,  was  in  town 
the  other  day,  a.iid  !  ought  K'OO  barrels  of  apples, 
'ivin"  her  "chock  ibr  the  amount.  She  has  made 
her  fortune  in  the  business,  and  will  no  doubt  make 
■i^JOO  out  of  the  operation.  She  bought  a  few  bar- 
rels of  choice  pears  heiv,  at  Sll  per  barrel.  She 
>vill  sell  the  same  in  New  York  for  double  the  mon- 
.',y.  We  cannot  but  recommend  to  the  farmers  to 
l)estow  more  attention  upon  fruit-growing.  It  will 
,t  all  times  produce  a  golden  harvest. — Osweyo 
Journal. 
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For  the  iS'tw  Kn^land  Farmer. 

MATURING  PLAin:S. 

[Reply  to  R.  Mc  I.] 
BY   A.   G.   COMINGS. 


Mr.  Mclntire  further  notices  my  article  as  fol- 
lows : — "  He  asserts  that  those  plants  which  pro- 
duce seed  the  first  year  of  their  <;rowth,  and  then 
die,  draw  away  the  substance  of  the  roots  to  ma- 
ture their  seeds,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  death 
Is  this  true,  or  do  they  die  because  they  have  full- 
filled  the  law  of  their  bein;f '?  ^Vre  these  [there] 
not  perennial  plants  that  produce  and  mature 
their  seed  from  the  first  and  many  successive  years 
from  the  same  root '?  " 

1.  I  will  answer:  first,  as  to  the  law  of  being  of 
pUnts,  that  is  part  of  the  question.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  many,  like  j\Ir.  Mclntire,  that 
certain  plants  have  a  fi-xed  time  to  live,  however 
they  may  be  treated,  and  that  their  death  must 
come  then,  ''as  shure  as  fate."  Certain  bulbous 
rooted  plants,  as  the  onion,  (and  I  tliiuk  herd's- 
grass  has  the  same  habit.)  form  a  bulb  one  year 
and  produce  seed  the  next.  A  new  side  bulb  is 
formed  on  the  year  of  seeding,  and  the  seed-pro- 
ducing bulb  dies  with  the  production  of  seed. 
Yet  the  onion,  if  it  does  not  mature  the  bulb  the 
first  year,  will  not  produce  good  seed  the  second 
year.  Put  that  idea  up  garret,  and  if  you  want  to 
raise  good  onion  seed,  be  sure  you  set  the  most 
perfect  and  ripe  bulbs;  for  it  is  a  law  of  such 
plants  to  depend  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
second  year's  work,  (producing  seed,)  upon  the 
capital  accumulated  the  first  year.  Small  bulbs, 
or  small  tap-roots,  in  a  soil  containing  only  a  small 
amount  of  carbonaceous  food,  will  produce  but  a 
small  quantity  of  seed,  and  much  of  that  will  most 
likely  be  shrivelled  and  worthless.  This  fact  is 
sustained  by  the  experience  of  almost  every  far- 
mer.    The  reason  is  evident. 

We  may  also  add,  if  it  is  so  with  bulbous  and 
tap-rooted  plants,  how  much  more  dependent  upon 
the  soil  will  be  the  fibrous-rooted  plants,  such  as 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  &c.  If  I  mistake  not,  none 
of  these  die  at  the  root  until  they  make  the  natural 
attempt  to  produce  and  mature  seed.  Yet,  the 
biennial  plants,  whenever  for  any  cause  they  are 
hurried  to  mature  seed  the  first  season,  lose  vitality 
at  the  root. 

I  have  seen  fields  of  clover  used  as  pastures  for 
cows,  in  which  the  clover  roots  lived  many  years. 
It  would  not  be  so,  however,  to  use  pastures  as 
New  England  farmers  generally  do.  (Of  that  I 
have  not  now  time  lor  further  explanation.) 
Facts  assure  me  that  clover,  in  proper  circum- 
stances, will  live  many  years.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, if  it  is  allowed  to  drive  its  vital  forces  mto 
the  production  of  seed.  Even  the  blo.s3oms  of  clo- 
ver contain  a  rich  store  of  carbon  and  nitric  acid, 
ready  to  supply  the  first  want  of  the  growing 
seed.  If  the  root  is  exhausted  of  these  substances 
in  combination,  die  it  must.  No  plant  dies  until 
the  vital  energies  of  the  root  are  exhausted,  in  or- 
dinary circumstances. 

In  the  animal  and  in  the  vegetable  kingdoms, 
the  fii-st  great  law  of  health  and  life  is  that  the 
preservation  of  the  vital  energies  preserves  health 
and  perpetuates  life ;  while  the  only  natural  cause 
of  death  is  the  exhaustion  of  those  vital  forces. 
This  great  principle  ought  to   be   understood    by 


applicable  to  all  animal  life,  in  man  or  brute,  and 
is  alike  applicable  to  all  vegetable  life.  It  shor.ld 
be  written  where  it  would  be  read  m  the  morninc 
and  in  the  evening,  at  the  going  out  and  at  the 
coming  in  of  every  thinking,  moving  moital.  Life 
and  health  are  more  for  our  own  keeping,  than  to 
be  thrown  into  the  care  of  doctors.  Trees,  grapes, 
shrubs,  all  may  die  from  overbearing.  It  is  the 
exhaustion  of  the  vital  energies.  Death  is  not 
natural  from  any  other  cause.  Man,  the  monarch 
of  this  mundane  sphere,  may  overtax  his  energies 
for  the  reproduction  of  his  species,  or  task  himself 
in  daily  toil  beyond  his  gifts,  or  neglect  his  regu- 
lar supply  of  wholesome  aliment,  and  he  (juickly 
brings  the  enginry  of  death  thundering  along  his 
track.  Not  an  eye  grows  dim,  not  a  hair  is  blight- 
ed, not  a  flower  fades,  without  a  cause. 

2.  Mr.  Mclntire  says,  "Some  farmers  never  plow 
in  grain  crops,  and  yet  for  many  years  raise  good 
crops  of  corn  and  grain.  How  is  this  fact  recon- 
ciled with  his  remarks  about  seed-producing  crops 
exhausting  the  soil,  and  rendering  it  necessary  to 
plow  in  grain  crops  ?" 

Answer.  There  were  in  my  old  arithmetic, 
which  I  used  in  the  simple  times  of  my  boyhood, 
when  I  went  to  school  at  the  old  district  school- 
house  which  stood  on  the  shady  side  of  a  New 
Hampshire  hill,  two  very  simple  rules,  called  Ad- 
dition and  Subtraction.  From  the  simple  rules  of 
that  very  simjile  old  arithmetic  I  was  simple 
enough  to  take  the  idea  that  a  continual  taking 
away,  which  was  called  subtraction,  without  any- 
putting  back,  which  would  be  called  addition, 
would  result  in  the  exhastion  of  what  there  was  at 
first ;  so  that,  after  a  while,  when  the  trial  should 
be  made  to  take  something  away  from  nothing,  the 
answer  as  given  by  the  old  school-master  would 
be,  "Fow  can't."  Well,  I  fell  into  the  simple  idea 
of  applying  this  to  farming.  So  I  would  say  to  Mr. 
Mclntire,  if  those  farmers  who  have  taken  many 
good  seed-crops  from  the  same  soil  work  only  by 
the  rule  of  subtraction  inreltjrence  to  the  caibona- 
ceous  matter  in  the  soil,  the  time  must  sooner  or 
later  come  when  the  answer  of  their  figuring  will 
be  "FoM  can'L"     Facts  are  as  strong  as   figures. 

Carbon  comes  not  alone  from  the  plowing  in  of 
green  crojjs ;  but  it  all  comes  from  green  crops, 
originally.  From  deposits  of  meadow  muck,  or 
from  animal  excrements,  the  needed  supply  of  old 
vegetable  matter  may  be  obtained,  for  small  lots 
of  ground.  But  why  should  the  idea  of  manuring 
with  green  crojjs  be  so  generally  disregarded, 
when  millions  of  acres  of  New  England  soil  could 
thereby  be  made  worth  double  what  it  now  is,  by 
a  small  outlay  of  expense.  There  is  just  the  same 
sense  in  crop  after  crop,  and  then  crop  after  crop, 
requiring  carbon,  without  adopting  a  course  of  ac- 
tion to  replemish  the  soil,  that  there  would  be  in 
milking,  milking,  milking,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  the  old  brown  cow,  without  giving  her 
hay,  grass,  grain  or  roots,  out  of  which  to  manu- 
facture milk. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  husbandman  has  a  right  to 
put  the  atmosphere  and  the  rain  under  the  strict 
payment  of  tribute,  for  his  j^rofit,  as  well  as  the 
merchant  or  the  miller,  the  sawyer  or  the  sailor. 
Right  up  here  in  this  blue  atmosphere,  ready  to 
be  sucked  into  the  solid  matter  of  vegetable  growth, 
is  a  mine  of  manure,  more  inexhaustible  than  the 
mines  of  Peruvian  Islands,  and  more  precious  in 


every  man,  every  woman   and  every  child.    It  is  value  than  mountains  of  gold.    Every  breathing 
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thing  is  contributing  daily  to  increase  it,  and  eyery 
plant  sucks  in  a  part  of  it.  The  great  Creator  has 
provided  it,  and  it  is  open  and  free  to  every  man 
who  will  accept  the  gifr.  "I  don't  believe  in  this 
idea  that  this  vegetable  matter  ever  goes  down  into 
the  plant ,"  says  Grandfather  Fogy  ;  "I  believe  it 
all  goes  upwards  in  the  plant,  to  the  very  extrem- 
ities." 

Well,  now,  just  follow  down  that  pine  root,  if 
you  please,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  where 
there  is  any  other  carbonaceous  matetr.  There  it 
is,  the  same  substance  of  those  spreading  limbs. 
The  carbon  has  gone  down  there,  and  there  it  is, 
in  the  little  fibres,  creeping  out  this  waj — creeping 
out  that  way — creeping  in  every  direction ;  and 
not  a  single  soul  in  all  the  realm  of  reasonable  ex- 
istence, wise  man  or  wizard,  fanatic  or  fool,  can 
screw  his  credulity  up  to  the  point  of  believing 
that  those  roots  began  to  grow  at  the  outer  end, 
and  then  grew  bigger  and  bigger,  until  they  bit 
hold  of  each  other  and  found  a  tree  ready  to  be 
fathered  by  the  fraternity.  A.  G.  CoMiXGS. 

A'ew  Hampshire. 

FOE  WHAT? 

"  Pa,  did  God  make  oysters  ?"' 

"  Yes,  mv  son." 

"  What  lor  ?" 

"  For  us  to  eat." 

"  "Well — but  then,  why  do  they  have  shells  ?" 

This  was  a  riddle  to  the  little  fellow — that  oys- 
ters are  made  to  be  eaten,  and  yet  were  made  with 
shells  to  prevent  their  being  eaten.  The  same 
question  of  the  intention  of  God  in  the  creation  of 
things,  meet  the  student  of  Nature  at  almost  every 
spot. 

Every  plant  has  been  given  some  way  of  resist- 
ing injury.  The  blades  of  grass  have  saw-like 
margin.  The  leaves  of  corn  are  sharply  edged 
with  Hint.  The  heads  of  grass  are  bearded.  The 
kernels  of  all  nuts  are  cased  in  by  a  shell  to  pre- 
vent their  being  destroyed.  And  yet  there  have 
been  animals  made  for  the  destruction  of  all  these. 
Cows  with  rough  tongues  for  drawing  grass  into 
their  mouths;  horses  with  front  teeth  like  shears, 
for  cutting  it  ofi';  and  sheep  that  chop  it  off  with 
their  under  teeth  against  their  upper  gum,  as  a 
hatchet  chops  on  a  block.  The  teeth  of  squirrels  are 
softest  on  the  inside  that  they  may  wear  sharp,  and 
grow  continually  that  they  may  not  become  too 
short.  In  this  way,  they  are  kept  keen  enough  to 
go  through  the  shell  ofa  dried  butternut,  though  it 
turns  the  edge  ofa  knife.  These  self-sharpening  teeth 
were   surely  made  for  chiselling  the  shells  of  nuts. 

Every  animal  also  has  been  given  some  means 
of  defence.  Horses  have  their  teeth,  and  their 
hoofs  and  their  speed.  Oxen  have  their  heels  and 
their  horns.  P^ven  sheep  have  their  wool,  and 
some  speed,  and  can  butt.  Oysters  and  turtles 
their  shells,  and  hedge-bogs  their  quills. 

liut  for  the  destruction  of  these,  there  are  the 
carniverous  races,  with  claws  to  catch  them,  with 
tusks  to  transfix  them,  and  with  intestines  that 
can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  digest 
their  Hesh. 

Fish  have  been  given  an  instinct  of  fear,  and  the 
use  of  fins  with  which  to  escape  from  the  fish-hawk, 
and  yet  this  bird  was  given  a  beak  and  talons,  and 
must  live  by  their  destruction.  It  seems  as  though 
everything  has  been  arranjzed  to  prevent  death  on 
the  one  hand,  and  yet  to  eflect  [it  on  the  other.— 
Country  Gentleman. 


I  HOME-MADE  FURNITTTEE. 

In  the  present  pecuniary  troubles  many  a  wife 
finds  an  unusual  necessity  for  practicing  the  strict- 
est economy  in  household  matters.  Perhaps  house- 
keeping is  just  to  be  commenced,  and  the  great 
problem  is,  how  much  furniture  and  how  many  con- 
veniences can  we  afford  to  procure.  A  little  money 
must  go  as  far  as  possible.  Such  would  perhaps 
like  to  be  initiated  into  the  art  of  making  cheap 
articles  of  furniture,  both  useful  and  ornamental. 
Many  a  neat  and  comfortable  sofa  or  lounge,  chair, 
stand,  bed,  book-shelves,  &c.,  &c.,  have  we  seen, 
that  cost  its  owners  almost  nothing. 

A  few  boards,  a  little  stuffing,  and  a  few  yards  of 
shilling  calico,  put  together  with  ingenuity,  will 
give  a  tasteful  and  even  elegant  air  to  an  otherwise 
bare  and  comfortless  room.  Most  of  the  work  we 
shall  describe  can  be  done  by  the  females  of  the 
household,  and  we  are  sure  will  afford  them  more 
pleasure  and  comfort  than  the  so-called  "  ornamen- 
tal" worsted-work,  bed-quilt  piecing,  &c.  And  in 
almost  every  family  there  is  enough  mechanical 
ingenuity  among  the  boys,  if  not  among  the  girls, 
to  do  the  sawing  and  nailing. 

A  simple  jLjunge  can  be  made  by  taking  a 
broad,  thick  plank,  strengthening  it  by  nailing  on 
cross  pieces  underneath  and  inserting  four  short 
legs;  add  a  cushion  filled  with  any  material  you 
wish,  and  add  a  valance  of  the  same  to  conceal  the 
legs.  A  back  and  either  one  or  two  ends  may  be 
added,  if  desired,  by  nailing  on  boards  and  cushion- 
ing them  like  the  seat. 

A  Cot  Bedstead  many  of  you  know  how  to 
make.  Take  four  sticks  about  four  feet  long  and 
three  inches  square,  bore  an  inch  hole  through  the 
middle  of  each,  and  put  a  round  stick,  six  feet  long, 
through,  and  pins  through  the  ends ;  arrange  these 
like  the  four  legs  of  a  saw  horse  ;  then,  to  form  the 
sides,  connect  the  head  and  foot  posts  by  nailing  a 
rod  or  strip  of  board  on  to  their  tops ;  take  a  piece 
of  bagging  6  feet  by  4,  stretch  it  across  and  nail  it 
firmly  on  to  the  side  pieces.  To  strengthen  this, 
make  a  narrow  head  board,  nail  on  a  small  rod  at 
each  end,  and  bore  holes  in  the  side-pieces  to  re- 
ceive them.  By  lifting  this  head-board  out,  the 
bedstead  can  at  any  time  can  be  folded  together 
and  laid  aside,  if  not  wanted. 

A  convenient  Stat  for  children,  or  for  the  garden, 
is  made  like  the  cot  bedstead,  with  the  head  board 
omitted.  The  sticks  for  the  seat  should  be  one 
foot  long;  those  for  the  legs,  one  foot  six  inches 
long.  IJind  a  bit  of  carpeting  for  the  seat.  These 
are  so  light,  and  so  easily  folded  and  carried 
about  with  one  hand  as  to  be  very  convenient. 

Hanging  Book  Shelves  are  another  article  o<  fur- 
niture easily  made,  and  very  convenient.  For  a 
small  size,  take  three  planed  boards  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  thick,  let  the  largest  shelf  be  about  30 
inches  long  by  8  wide,  the  others  each  one  inch 
narrower  and  two  inches  shorter  than  the  one  below 
it.  If  convenient,  paint,  or  oil  and  varnish  them. 
Bore  a  gimlet  hole  in  each  of  the  four  corners,  take 
a  stout  cord  and  pass  it  down  through  one  hole  in 
each  shelf,  taking  care  that  it  is  at  the  same  corner 
of  each,  then  pass  it  up  through  the  remaining 
holes  in  the  same  end,  makmg  a  knot  in  the  coid 
under  each  shelf  for  it  to  rest  upon.  Pass  a  coid 
through  tlie  other  end  in  the  same  manner,  and  lie 
the  four  ends  of  the  cord  together  a  foot  and  a  half 
above  the  upper  shelf,  and  hang  it  up. —  Ohio  Ciil- 
tivator. 
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For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

AN  HOUR  IN  A  GEEAT  BARN. 

A  little  above  the  Concord  station  on  the  Fitch- 
burg  Riiilway,  the  traveller  may  see  on  the  north 
side,  at  a  distance  of  one-third  of  a  mile,  a  most 
spacious  barn,  built  by  the  present  proprietor  ofj 
the  "  Treasurer  IJarret  farm,"  S.  P.  Wheeler, 
Esq. 

The  building  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-6ve 
feet  in  length  by  fifty-four  in  -width.  The  man- 
sion house  was  occupied  by  Harvard  College  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  revolution.  What  a  space 
this  barn  would  have  furnished  the  students  for 
recitation  halls  ! 

The  barn  has  a  projecting  roof  with  water  gut- 
ters, which  not  only  make  the  entrance  more 
comfortable,  but  protect  the  painted  sides  of  the 
building  from  being  scoured  by  the  heavy  rains. 
None  can  deny,  too,  but  that  the  projecting  roof 
combines  a  great  deal  of  beauty  with  its  util- 
ity. 

The  barn  stands  nearly  east  and  west.  The 
cow  stable  is  on  the  south  side,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  barn  ;  there  are  several  en- 
trances—  all  the  doors  being  upon  wheels,  and 
opening  with  a  touch.  The  stable  is  also  perfectly 
lighted  by  numerous  windows,  protected  outside 
and  in,  by  substantial  guards.  There  was  a  pump 
by  the  door  where  I  entered,  which  supplied  wa- 
ter to  the  stock  indoors,  when  desirable.  One  of 
Fay  &  Dakins'  large  bore  wooden  pumps  was 
about  being  set  in  operation  in  the  yard  adjoin- 
ing. Takina;  things  as  I  saw  them,  the  next  thing 
was  the  scuttles ;  these  were  a  foot  wide,  back  of 
the  trench,  and  hinged  on  to  the  platform ;  no 
manure  falls  upon  the  scutdes.  They  can  be 
thrown  over  with  ease  with  a  hoe,  and  the  stable 
fre<iuently  cleaned  with  very  little  labor.  The 
scuttles  shut  down  upon  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
leaving  a  large  and  suflicient  passage  for  the  es- 
cape of  the  urine. 

The  trench,  the  space  between  the  scuttles  and 
the  platform  under  the  cows,  is  eighteen  inches 
wide  and  two  and  a  half  deep.  Experiments 
prove  this  depth  to  be  hardly  enough. 

The  cows  are  all  fastened  in  stanchions  which 
were  numbered.  The  stanchions  were  each  sup- 
plied with  a  chained  pin,  are  uniform,  planed, 
and  painted  a  dark  lead  color.  The  long  stall 
for  cows  hr>ids  forty  head;  nearly  this  number 
looked  sleek  and  happy  in  tlieir  comfortable  quar- 
ters. The  stable  is  fourteen  feet  in  width,  which 
includes  a  space  three  feet  in  width  in  front  of  the 
stanchions,  forming  also  a  desirable  widening  to  the 
barn-floor  when  not  in  use  for  feeding.  There  is 
no  "  crib  "  or  "  rack  "  to  be  seen.  The  cattle  eat 
from  off  the  floor.  'J'he  timber  holding  the  foot 
of  the  stanchions  prevents  any  hay  from  being 
drawn  under  their  feet  and  wasted.  As  I  saw  no 
partitions  between  the  cows,  I  asked  the  polite 
superintendent  if  the  cows  didn't  hook  one  another  ; 
he  assured  mi;  that  they  did  not.  The  cows  had 
been  fed  with  husks,  and  a  man  took  a  rake,  and 
with  the  back  of  it,  slid  the  butts  left  into  a  pile  as 
quick  as  he  could  walk  the  length  of  the  floor.  I 
saw  a  cutting  machine  and  a  mixinij  trough  ;  but  I 
made  no  infpiiries  about  the  fecfing. 

The  barn- floor  extends  from  end  to  end,  where 
there  are  large  doors  upori  tiie  largest  size  rollers. 
The  floor  is  planked  lengthwise,  and  is  very  smooth 
and  substantial.     The  posts,  of  which  tb^^ft  are 


twenty-five  in  the  floor,  are  eighteen  feet  in 
height.  The  scafTold,  usually  called  the  "  rye- 
beams,"  is  of  uniform  height  with  no  drops,  which 
some  consider  a  gain  in  unloading  hay.  A  room 
in  the  north  side  of  the  barn,  opening  into  the 
floor,  is  devoted  to  meal,  grain,  and  farm  imple- 
ments. 

The  carriage-house  and  horse-stables  are  all 
comprised  in  an  L  which  opens  upon  the  door- 
yard.  Here  is  room  to  drive  in  several  carriages 
and  untackle,  entirely  protected  from  the  weather. 
The  common  labor  of  "  getting  fixed  off,"  must 
be  almost  wholly  unknown  with  such  conveni- 
ences. 

I  next  went  into  the  cellar;  it  is  the  whole  size 
of  the  barn,  and  has  an  entrance  (sliding-door)  on 
the  east  side.  The  bottom  is  planked  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  liquid  manure,  as  the  cellar  was 
dug  in  sand.  The  manure  of  course  oecu))ies  the 
south  side — an  immense  pile.  It  is  occasionally 
levelled,  and  earth  and  absorbents  thrown  on  to 
keep  it  in  a  good  state.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
cellar  were  immense  piles  of  roots,  of  whfch  about 
a  thousand  bushels  were  raised  the  present  season. 
This  fact  may  have  some  connection  with  the  soft 
skins  of  the  animals  above.  The  cellar  is  eleven 
feet  in  height,  is  walled  in  a  very  substantial  man- 
ner, and  perfectly  lighted. 

The  outside  of  the  barn  is  covered  in  the  style 
known  as  the  "  Swiss  fastening,"  that  is,  boards  are 
put  on  extending  from  the  brackets  down,  and 
then  the  joints  covered  with  narrow,  levelled 
strips,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  wide.  There 
is  a  large  cupola  on  the  ridge,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  ones  along  on  the  roof  at  intervals  half 
way  down.  The  whole  exterior  is  handsomely 
painted. 

This,  Mr.  Editor,  is  a  bketcb  of  my  observations 
during  the  hour  I  spent  in  this  fine  barn.  I  fear 
I  have  conveyed  to  your  readers,  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  whole.  A  good  barn  is  a  matter  of  so 
much  consequence  to  the  farmer,  that  I  am  inter- 
ested in  every  attempt  to  improve  the  standard. 
There  are  several  others  in  town  ;  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  report  to  you,  perhaps  more  fully. 
Respectfully  yours, 

William  D.  Bkowx. 

Concord,  Mass.,  1854. 


Apples. — The  crop  of  apples  in  New  England 
this  year,  as  it  has  been  every  even  year  since  the 
Baldwin  came  into  general  cultivation,  is  too  large 
for  the  demand,  and  the  price  has  been  drooping, 
until  they  are  now  dull  in  Boston  at  S1.25aS1.50 
per  barrel,  and  may  be  had  delivered  at  the  rail- 
road depots,  30  or  40  miles  from  Boston,  at  35  to 
40  cents  a  bushel,  or  Si  without  the  barrel,  the 
cost  of  the  barrel  and  of  transportation  bringing 
them  to  about  $1.25  to  Sl.50  on  the  railroad. 


Remark.s. — Wo  copy  the  above  from  the  Boston 
Daih/  Mail.  Good  Baldwin  apples  are  selling  in 
Quincy  Market,  to-day,  Nov.  10,  for  Sl.50  to  2.00 
a  barrel,  and  the  demand  is  equal  to  the  supply. 
The  sale  is  quick  for  good,  well  selected  apples. 
We  ho})e  our  friends  will  iiot  find  discouragement 
in  this  report.  They  c.\n  raise  apples  at  a  profit 
at  IS.OO,  barrel  not  included  ;  and  when  they  are 
lower  than  this,  they  can  feed  them  to  cattle  and 
swine  with  as  much  profit  as  can  be  found  in  any 
other  cr'-''^. 
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From  the  Ohio  Farmer.       [     ]„  addition  to  the  advantage  of  such  reservoirs 
BRIEF  PRACTICAL  HINTS  TO  FARMERS,  for  stock,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  hint  that  when 

V/ata-  for  StockSummer  Feed— Shade  and     jt^e  places  for  them  are  well  selected,  and  the  sur- 
Shelter— Warmth .  jroundings  arranged  with  some   degree   of  taste, 

The  Israelites  had  this  proverb,  "  He  that  sow-l^^^^  "^^  ^«  '""f^  *°  ^'^^^  .'""^''^  to  the  beauty  of 
eth  sparingly,  shall  reap  also  sparingly,  but  i,^  out  h.vms ;  kM  in  favored  situations,  when  they 
that  soweth  bountifully,  shall  reap  also  bountifulIy.":^f",^^'"I^P''^^^'''*l\-°«'i  fP'-'"g^'  ^^^  them  be 
This  sayin-  accorded  so  well  with  their  sense  of  'f^^^J/;!''  ^'fj  ^°*^  *'^"'  ^""'"'^  *  "^^  ^''^^^^  of 
what  is  fitting  and  right,  and  was  so  often  verified  I"  P 

in  their  e.iperience  and  observation,  that  it  came'  O^  Summer  Fef.d.— During  two  or  three  of 
to  have  an  application  much  beyond  the  special  j  ^'^^  hotter  months,  our  cattle  and  sheep  improve 
and  simple  import  of  the  words.  In  fact,  this  prov-J  but  little.  This  is  not  so  much  owing  to  the  dis- 
erb  is  but  a  partial  expression  of  the  great  truth, '^o^^o'^t  o^  the  heat,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  grass 
that  this  world  is  arranged  on  a  system  of  order  stops  growing  during  the  hottest  and  driest  weath- 


and  justice,  which  conditions  every  man's  havings 
or  his  doings,  his  receivings  or  his  givings,  his  suc- 
cess upon  his  enterprise  depends,  and  it  causes 
society,  and  even  nature,  to  reflect  back  on  him 
the  tone  of  his  own  spirit,  whether  he  be  a  nig- 
gard or  whether  he  be  a  man  of  a  liberal  soul. 
On  looking  at  the  condition  of  our  farms,  and 


er.  If  our  pastures  could  be  kept  as  fresh  and 
luxuriant  through  July  and  August,  as  they  are 
through  May  and  June,  how  much  more  uniform 
would  be  the  growth  and  improvement  of  our 
stock. 

To  secure  a  continual  growth  of  feed,  scarcely 
anything  is  needed   but   a   continued   supply  of 


thinking  of  the  objections  so  often  urged,  and  still '  ™0'*'"^'^  ^o  tlie  roots  of  the  grass,  and  this  supply 
oftener  felt,  against  almost  every  proposition  for  °^"  "moisture  may  be  secured  by  deeper  tillage.     On 


agricultural  improvement,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  we  especially  need  to  receive  the  lesson  con- 
tained in  the  proverb  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  to  become  much  more  deeply  impressed  with 
its  truth,  and  the  extent  of  its  application.  Wheat, 
and  oats,  and  rye,  are  not  all  the  farmer  has  to 
sow ;  thought,  and  labor,  and  capital  are  as  much 
germinal  and  productive  principles  at  his  disposal, 
as  the  seeds  of  plants,  and  it  is  in  his  use  of  these. 


lands  that  have  been  deeply  plowed,  and  especially 
on  those  where  subsoiling  has  been  practiced,  the 
roots  of  clover,  or  grass,  will  go  below  the  parched 
surface,  and  support  a  continuous  growth  of  her- 
bage in  the  driest  weather,  or  even  in  the  driest 
seasons. 

Underdraimng  is  also  an  important  adjunct  of 
deep  plowing  in  promoting  the  growth  of  summer 
feed.     On  tenacious  soils,  where  underdraining  is 


especially,  that  he  will  find  the  proverb  verified,  "^t  practiced,  the  surface  is  usually  thrown  up  into 
and  be  compelled  to  reap  as  he  has  sown.  Thatp*"^^  ^^  facihtate  the  escape  of  what  in  some  sea- 
my remarks  may  be  practical  and  useful,!  propose l^^ns  would  be  a  superabundance  of  water;  when 
--   ^--   --   -•  •"  •■     ■  •'•  Uhis  is  done,  but  little  moisture  penetrates  the  soil 

for  the  summer  supply.  Were  such  lands  under- 
drained  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  or  more,  the 
surface  might  be  left  entirely  level,  and  all  the 
water  falling  upon  it  invited  to  sink  into  the  soil 
in  connection  with  the  various  fertilizing  agents 


so  far  as  time  will  permit,  to  specify  cases  to 
•which  this  principle  will  apply  ;  or  in  other  words, 
I  will  endeavor  to  point  out  a  few  opportunities  of 
securing  bountiful  returns  for  some  additional  out- 
lays upon  our  farms  ;  and  first: — 

Of   Providing   Water    for    Stock. —  In 


many  portions  of  Ohio  there  is,  in  dry  seasons,  a' suspended  in  it;  this  would  obviate  all  danger 
deficiency  of  water  for  stock.  I  think  its  impor-|ifrom  temporary  or  even  continued  droughts  ; 
tance  in  the  animal  economy  cannot  be  understood  ^^^^'^^  ii^  wetter  seasons  the  drains  would  prevent 
by  many  of  our  farmers,  or  more  strenuous  efforts '"^'^chief  from  excess  of  moisture.  And  in  seasons 
■would  he  made  by  them  to  secure  a  supply,  Wa-l''*^^  ^'^^  P^^^  u-oods  pastures  are  of  great  value, 
ter  is  needed  by  animals  to  supply  the  waste  occa-l  If  those  portions  of  our  farms  which  are  reserved 
sioned  from  the  blood  by  evaporation,  and  the!  ""bleared  for  the  sake  of  the  timber,  were  under- 
various  secretions— the  stomach  needs  its  aid  as  a 'Crushed  and  fenced,  and  well  seeded  with  blue 
solvent  of  the  substances  taken  as  food,  and  which,  [o^a^s,  which  grows  finely  in  such  situations,  they 
without  it,  cannot  be  readily  digested  ;  and  besides,  i  ^^0"'*^  in  the  driest  months,  and  especially  in  sea- 
it  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  all  anim;il  *o"s  of  excessive  drought,  afford  more  than  twice 
bodies,  not  only  of  the  fluid  portions,  but  also  of  tbe  pasture  that  could  be  obtained  from  fields  per- 


the  solid.     Some  animals  may  indeed  make  out  to 
live  with  but  a  scanty  supply,  but  none  without  it 


fectly  cleared.     A  prudent  farmer  will  certainly 
provide  against  a  "  rainy  day  ;"  should  he  not  also 


can  thrive  as  they  would  with  an  abundance  of |  Provide  against  dry  days,  which,  in  this  climate, 
water  to  drink.  In  some  localities  there  are  neith-j  are  perhaps  more  to  be  feared  V 
er  durable  streams  nor  copious  natural  springs;!  Of  Shade  and  Shelter. — What  a  tree  hat- 
but  stock  ought  not  therefore  to  be  permitted  to|«n.(7  spirit  possessed  the  earliest  settlers  of  Northern 
suffer;  certainly  not,  if  we  can  find  at  the  foot  of;  Ohio,  and  their  immediate  descendants.  How  few 
hills,  or  banks,  wet  places  where  by  carefully  col-  fine  trees  were  left,  either  to  beautify  the  land- 
lectinjT  the  water  by  (Vrains,  made  of  stone  or  drain- 'scape,  or  for  grateful  shade.  In  Southern  Ohio, 
ing  bricks  or  tiles,  it  may  be  brought  to  one  point, 'the  pastures  are  usually  shaded  with  groups  of  for- 
and  into  a  trough,  or  some  other  convenient  way,' est  trees  ;  and  who  that  has  seen  the  satisfaction 
be  made  available.  When  springs  of  this  kind  [that  cattle  and  sheep  manifest  in  their  shadows,  iu 
are  to  be  improved,  it  is  probable  that  on  most  the  scorching  days  of  summer  and  autumn,  can 
farms  are  streams  or  temporary  water  courses,  I  doubt  their  utility  ?  When  the  thermometer  is  up 
large  or  small,  which,  though  not  durable,  may  be]  to  90"  Fahrenheit,  it  is  as  much  as  fat  cattle,  or 
dammed  up  to  form  ponds  or  reservoir.^,  in  which  indeed  any  cattle,  can  do  to  keep  cool,  even  when 
the  water  may  be  kept  through  the  whole  summer,  not  subjected  to  the  direct  rays  of  a  burning  sun. 
fresh  enough  for  stock.  \  If  they  do  keep  cool  under  such  circumstances,  it 
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is  by  means  of  excessive  evaporation,  and  a  great 
waste  of  moisture  from  the  system,  and  when  sub- 
jected to  this,  they  will  add  but  little  to  their  size 
or  weight. 

S/iclter  is  as  important  in  winter  as  shade  in 
the  summer.  1  need  not  dwell  on  the  liability  to 
sickness  and  death  from  exposure  to  all  the  vicis- 
situdes and  inclemencies  of  our  winter  weather. 
The  annual  loss  sustained  from  such  causes  has,  1 
presume,  made  this  matter  sufficiently  clear ;  but 
the  increased  consmnplioti  of  food  comequent  on 
deficient  shelter,  is  possibly  not  as  well  understood. 
Food,  as  every  one  knows,  is  required  to  I'urnish 
the  materials  for  building  up  the  animal  frame, 
and  for  repairing  its  continual  waste  ;  but  in  cold 
weather  the  larger  portion  of  what  is  consumed,  is 
appropriated  to  the  production  of  animal  heat. 
The  carbon  of  the  food  combines  with  the  oxygen 
taken  into  the  lungs  in  respiration,  and  in  the 
union  heat  is  evolved  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  by  which  heat  is  obtained  from  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  in  a  stove.  Whatever  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  circulating  fluids  of  animals 
must  be  kept  up  to  a  uniform  heat,  or  death  will 
ensue,  and  enough  of  the  food  consumed  will  be 
used  for  this  purpose  before  any  can  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  growth  or  fattening.  Build 
good  comfortable  shelters  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  in 
which  they  can  feed  and  lie  warm,  and  It  will 
soon  prove  to  have  been  a  profitable  investment  in 
the  saving  of  food  and  in  the  better  growth  of  the 
animals.  N.  S.  T, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WITCH  GRASS. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  It  is  often  the  case  that  we 
may  partially  cure  an  evil,  when  we  cannot  whol- 
ly eradicate  it.  A  selection  in  the  last  week's  Far- 
mer, on  the  subject  of  witch-grass,  —  a  subject 
well  calculated  to  excite  the  malevolent  feelings 
of  one's  nature,  who  may  have  much  of  it  to 
deal  with,  —  has  led  me  to  pen  a  few  thoughts  on 
the  subject. 

I  have  succeeded  pretty  well  in  eradicating  it 
from  three  different  kitchen  gardens  by  breaking 
up  the  ground  and  planting  with  potatoes,  and  the 
next  spring,  after  plowing,  by  going  over  the 
ground  with  the  manure-fork,  and  throwing  out 
the  roots  into  heaps,  and  wheeling  them  into  the 
hog-pen ;  plant  again  with  corn  and  potatoes  in 
large  hills,  and  during  the  first  hoeing  dig  out 
every  root.  This,  though  a  slow  process,  is  not 
so  much  so  as  might  at  first  be  imagined.  By 
watching  every  blade  of  this  grass  as  it  springs  up 
during  the  season,  it  can  be  completely  subdued, 
without  any  further  trouble,  after  the  second  year. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  get  vexed  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
and  swear  vengeance  against  it  by  digging  out  a 
pile  of  roots,  and  stop  there.  The  worst  part  of 
the  difficulty  is  over,  but  a  blade  left  here  and 
there  will,  by  the  next  spring,  form  an  extensive 
supply  of  roots,  for  they  grow  late  in  the  fall  and 
early  in  the  spring. 

While  surveying  a  piece  of  valuable  intervale, 
the  last  summer,  on  the  farm  of  Tyi.i:u  P.  Towx, 
Esq.,  of  this  town,  I  was  struck  with  the  garden- 
like aspect  of  his  farm,  and  was  infoniied  by  him 
that  he  had  succeeded  completely  in  eradicating 
witch-grass  from  his  field,  wherever  he  had  tried 
it,  by  summer  tilling.  lie  took  a  given  piece  oi 
land  and  let  it  go  fallow  one   year.     During  the 


drought  of  summer  he  plowed  it  and  harrowed  it 
several  times,  and  in  this  way  exposed  the  roots 
to  the  sun.  The  expense,  he  informed  me,  was 
about  ten  dollars  an  acre,  which  was  cheap  for 
land  worth  in  the  market  one  hundred  dollars  an 
acre.  By  repeated  plowings,  the  land  becomes 
completely  dry  during  summer,  when  not  covered 
with  vegetation,  and  wiich-grass  roots  icill  die 
when  deprived  of  moisture,  as  well  as  other  roots. 

I  remember,  when  a  boy,  that  my  father,  whom 
I  honor  as  having  been  a  skillful  farmer,  was  in 
the  habit  of  sowing  his  fields,  which  were  of  a 
sandy  soil  and  subject  to  witch-grass,  with  winter 
rye,  and  turning  them  out  to  a  sheep  pasture,  and 
taking  up  another  portion  of  pasture  into  his  field. 
In  a  few  years  the  witch-grass  was  completely  eradi- 
cated, except  around  the  stumps  and  fences.  I 
believe  that  witch-grass  rarely  ever  spreads  by  the 
road-side,  even  where  it  abounds  in  the  adjacent 
fields.  W^hen  witch- grass  is  troublesome  around 
fruit  trees,  I  have  found  spent  tar  not  only  a 
good  mulching,  but  also  a  check  to  the  roots  of 
this  grass. 

I  have  no  theories  or  suggestions  to  make  on 
this  subject.  What  I  have  written  are  plain  mat- 
ters of  fact :  and  if  they  offer  suggestions  to 
others  by  which  they  may  at  least  partially  rid 
themselves  of  a  weed  ten  times  more  troublesome 
than  thistles,  1  shall  be  gratified. 

N.  T.  True. 

Bethel,  Me.,  Dec.  9,  1854. 

Remarks. —  We  hope  to  hear  often  from  Mr. 
True. 


Rockingham  Fair.  —  The  annual  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  on  Wed- 
nesday, Nov.   I.'),  and  the  following  persons  were 
chosen  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz  : 
President. 
Henry  F.  French,  Exeter. 
Vice  Presidents. 

James  Pickering,  Neirington, 
Jacob  B.  Brown,  Hampton  Falls, 
Moses  Eaton,  So.  Hampton, 
David  Currier,  Berry. 

Trustees. 

Winthrop  H.  Dudley,  Brentwood, 
Silas  F.  Learnard,  Chester, 
Nehemiah  P.  Cran,  Hampton  Falls, 
James  H.  Dinian,  Strutham, 
Zebulon  Sanborn,  Epping. 
Secretary. 
Wm.  P.  Moulton,  Exeter. 

Deadening  Timber.  —  When  the  bark  slips 
freely  in  June,  July  or  August,  it  is  the  best  time 
to  girdle  trees.  Cut  the  s-mall  growth  three  feet 
above  the  ground ;  the  roots  do  not  s{)rout,  and 
the  htuniijs  are  more  eas-ily  removed. 

Impoutanck  of  Draining. — By  a  recent  de- 
cree of  the  French  government,  100,000  francs, 
about  $20,000,  are  devoted  to  encourage  the  manu- 
taclure  ot  draining  tiles  for  agricultural  purposes  in 
the  provinces. 
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WINTER  CARE  OF  CATTLE. 

The  good  farmer  should  feel,  that  the  comfort  of 
the  stock  he  owns  is  dependent  in  a  great  measure 
upon  him.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  win- 
ter. At  this  season,  they  require  constant  atten- 
tion in  feeding,  watering,  carding,  &c.  They 
should  be  fed  at  proper  and  stated  times,  and  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  have  an  e(jual  allowance  at  each 
meal.  By  this  regular  feeding,  they  will  thrive 
much  better,  even  on  a  smaller  amount,  than  if  fed 
at  irregular  times,  and  with  varying  quantities  of 
food.  They  want,  also,  a  variety  in  regard  to  food. 
A  few  roots  are  very  useful  to  them  daily-  Corn 
fodder,  if  fed  to  them  once  or  twice  a  day,  will 
generally  be  eaten  up  clean,  whereas,  if  they  are 
fed  on  it  constantly,  much  of  it  will  be  refused  and 
■wasted.  They  should  not  be  put  on  the  poorest 
hay  first.  This  should  be  reserved,  and  fed  to  them 
occasionally,  in  the  coldest  weather,  when  it  will 
be  eaten  up  clean. 

They  should  have  an  abundant  and  convenient 
supply  of  water.  In  this  our  farmers  fail  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  their  stock  more  than  in  feeding. 
Many  depend  for  water  upon  a  brook  or  spring,  at 
some  distance  from  the  barn.  In  cold  and  stormy 
weather  the  cattle,  especially  the  weaker  and 
younger  portion,  are  driven  back,  and  not  allowed 
to  drink  until  their  thirst  becomes  excessive,  and 
then  at  the  peril  of  being  hooked  and  injured  by 
the  others. 


Water,  either  by  a  well  in  the  yard,  or  in  some 
other  way,  should  be  supplied  to  the  cattle  in  suf- 
ficient quantities,  so  that  they  can  all  drink  as 
much  as  they  choose.  If  the  water  is  brought  into 
the  yard,  the  trough  from  which  they  drink  should 
not  be  placed  under  a  shed,  or  in  a  sunny  part  of 
the  yard  ;  if  it  is,  the  cattle  after  quenching  their 
thirst,  will  stand  around  it  and  prevent  the  others 
from  coming  up. 

We  think  well  of  the  plan  of  keeping  the  cattle 
in  the  barn  through  the  day,  except  when  they  are 
let  out  to  drink  ;  especially,  if  the  barn  is  tight  and 
warm,  as  all  our  barns  in  this  cold  country  should  be. 
They  may  be  kept  in  as  good  condition  on  a  less 
amount  of  food  in  this  way,  than  if  turned  out  in 
the  cold  bleak  winds  and  storms ;  and  much  more 
manure  will  be  saved  to  the  tarmer,  by  this  course, 
particularly  if  there  is  a  good  cellar  under  the 
barn,  and  the  owner  has  provided  it  with  a  good 
thick  bed  of  peat,  or  some  other  absorbent  to  hold 
the  liquid  manure. 

Above  all  things,  it  is  poor  economy  for  the  far- 
mer to  allow  his  cattle  to  go  roaming  round  through 
the  pastures  and  by-ways,  through  the  bushes  and 
woods  in  the  winter,  browsing.  They  should  be 
kept  constantly  in  the  yard,  if  not  in  the  barn,  for 
by  this  course  alone  will  he  save  his  manure,  and 
if  this  is  not  saved,  his  next  year's  crops  will  at 
maturing  show  him  his  negligence  and  improvi- 
dence.—  Granite  Fanner. 


~l\^ 


IMPROVED  SHORT  HORN  BULL. 

We  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Henry  rump,  in  the  runners,  flanks,  buttocks,  and  twist, 
Beruy,  for  just  descriptions  of  this  noble  breed  ofiand  in  the  neck  and  brisket,  as  inferior  parts."  Mr. 
cattle.  In  some  localities  they  are  great  favorites,  Dickson  also  speaks  of  tht'ii  "exquisitely  symmet- 
and  prove  good  milkers  and  workers.  The  colors  rical  form  of  body,"  as  going  to  "  form  a  harmony 
of  the  improved  short  horns  are  red  and  white,  or  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  in  beauty  and 
a  mixture  of  both  ;  "  no  pure  iw/jrortvZ  .s/(ori /<o/-n.«,'' sweetness,  by  any  ether  species  of  the  domestic 
says  Mr.  Youatt,   "  are  found  of  any  other  colorjox." 

but  those  above  named."     Mr.  James  Dickson,'     i\Ir.   Ct'LLEV,  another  writer,  states  that  "the 
another  com[)etent  judge,  says,   "  in  its  points,  for!short-horned  cows  give  a  greater  (juautily  of   milk 
quantity  and  well  laid  on  beef,  the  short-horned  ox  than  any  other  cattle;   a  cov/  usually  yielded  24 
is  quite  full  in  every  valuable  part  ;  such  as  along'quarts  of  milk  per  day." 
the  back,  including  the  fore  ribs,  the  sirloin  and 
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A    SPLENDID    BARN. 

Few  farmers  can  atl'ord  to  erect  a  building  equal 
to  the  one  tliey  plan,  and  still  fewer  build  one 
like  that  described  below.  Still  we  publish  a 
description  of  it,  because  he  who  cannot  obtain 
all  its  advantages,  may  secure  a  part.  Perhaps 
some  of  them  can  be  provided  for  in  those  already 
occupied.  We  ask  special  attention  to  the  manner 
of  seeding.  The  description  was  given  as  appears 
below,  hy  a  corresi)ondent  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

The  barn  belongs  to  David  Leavitt,  Esq.,  a 
merchant  prince  of  New  York  city,  who  has  a 
farm  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  pleasantly  loca- 
ted upon  the  Ilousatonic. 

It  IS  200  feet  in  length,  with  a  centre  wing  on 
the  east  side,  three  stories  high,  with  an  arched 
roof  covered  with  tin,  and  a  cupola  on  the  centre, 
and  erected  at  an  expense  of  nearly  $20,000.  It 
is  based  in  a  ravine  which  it  spans,  thus  affording 
an  easy  entrance  into  the  third  story.  Through 
this  ravine  runs  a  durable  stream,  with  which  is 
formed  a  beautiful  reservoir  of  water  directly  above 
the  barn,  that  operates  upon  a  wheel  twenty  feet 
in  diameter,  thus  forming  an  excellent  motive 
power  that  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes, 
such  as  sawing  wood  and  lumber,  threshing,  clean- 
ing, and  elevating  the  grain,  cutting  straw  and 
stalks,  unloading  hay,  depositing  it  in  any  desired 
loft,  churning,  grinding,  &c. 

The  first  story  is  used  as  a  manure  vault ;  the 
third  for  grain,  hay,  and  apartments  for  domestics. 
The  arrangement  for  feeding  the  cattle  is  most 
ingenious  and  convenient,  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  which  I  give  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson  : — 

"  All  the  manual  labor  required  in  feeding  the 
cattle  is  to  run  a  car  which  contains  25  bushels  of 
feed  before  the  line  of  cattle,  and  shovel  the  food 
into  the  feeding  boxes,  which  are  of  cast  iron, 
quadrant  shaped,  of  about  100  bushels'  capacity, 
and  one  to  each  stall.  The  boxes  are  placed  one 
on  each  side  of  a  partition,  that  divides  two  stalls, 
and  are  each  attached  at  the  right  angle  corner  of 
the  box  to  the  front  partition  stud  by  hinges,  so 
that  the  boxes  may  be  swung  around  into  the  feed- 
ing hall,  in  front  of  the  cattle,  and  over  the  feeding 
car,  that  the  seed  which  spills  in  filling  the  boxes, 
may  fall  into  the  car  instead  of  on  the  Hoor.  After 
the  boxes  are  filled,  they  are  turned  with  a  slight 
touch  before  the  cattle  again.  In  the  centre,  be- 
tween the  next  or  adjoining  pair  of  stalls,  is  an 
erect  cylinder,  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top, 
which  projects  equally  into  each  stall,  and  extends 
from  about  a  horizontal  line  with  the  tops  of  the 
feed  boxes  (on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stalls,)  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  hay-loft  directly  over  the 
cattle,  that  it  may  be  filled  irom  the  fioor.  There 
is  a  circular  aperture,  six  inches  in  diameter,  in 
each  side  of  the  hay  tubes,  at  a  convenient  height 
from  the  floor,  so  that  two  animals  may  eat  from 
the  same  tube  at  the  same  time.  Under  the  tube 
is  a  drawer  into  which  all  the  loose  hay  seed  falls 
through  its  latticed  bottom,  which  drawer  when 
full  is  emptied,  and  when  a  large  quantity  of  seed 
accumulates  it  is  cleaned  for  use  or  market.  The 
seed  obtained  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  the 
quantity  ordinarily  saved  by  this  arrangement, 
will  pay  for  all  the  manual  labor  required  about 
the  building  throughout  the  year. 

Aci'oss  the  front  of  the  stalls  there  is  also  an 


extraordinary  box  manger,  directly  under  which, 
and  running  the  whole  length  of  the  stable,  is  a 
trough  of  water,  with  suitable  openings  in  the 
bottom  of  the  manger,  through  which  cattle  may 
be  watered  by  removing  the  iron  slides,  and  which 
is  done  by  the  means  of  a  lever  opening  the  line 
of  slides  at  once. 

The  very  great  economy  and  convenience  of 
this  arrangement  are  obvious  at  a  glance,  and  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  j)erfection  exhibited 
throughout.  Under  one  of  the  drive-ways  into 
the  third  story,  is  an  arched  room,  well  ventilated, 
and  lighted  with  a  glass  front,  which  is  used  as  a 
milk-room,  and  has  a  great  many  conveniences 
connected  with  it  for  "diminishing  the  labor  of 
taking  care  of  the  dairy,  which  can  all  be  per- 
formed without  the  least  exposure  to  the  weather, 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  feet.  The  herd  is 
fed  with  hay,  cut  feed  and  steamed  roots,  that  are 
reduced  to  a  pulp  by  the  revolution  of  a  cylinder 
in  which  the  roots  are  placed  after  steaming,  with 
four  cannon  balls  of  two  pounds  each,  and  I 
believe  during  the  summer  season  the  boiling 
system  is  to  be  practiced  in  part.  The  building 
is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  so  that  no  diseases 
are  generated  by  confinement  or  impure  air  and 
deleterious  gases,  an  important  feature  that  is  too 
often  overlooked. 

On  the  side  of  the  barn  facing  the  Housatonic, 
which  is  but  a  few  hundred  feet  distant,  are 
projections  of  cut  stone,  so  arranged  as  to  convert 
the  water  which  falls  over  them  into  a  sheet  of 
foam,  from  which  it  justly  derives  its  name  of 
"  Cascade  Barn." — Plow  and  Anvil. 


AGRICULTUEAL  ADDRESSES. 
Mk.  Fay's  Address  in  Essex. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  this  plain, 
practical  and  instructive  production,  at  Lawrence, 
at  the  last  Exhibition  in  Essex  county ;  and  now 
we  give  several  extracts  that  the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself.  Mr.  Fay  indulges  in  no  flights 
of  oratory  or  fancy,  but  pursues  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way  with  a  good  sound  common  sense,  and  on 
topics  of  utility.  He  has  not  set  up  images  of 
straw  to  display  his  skill  in  knocking  them  down ; 
nor  is  there  any  strained  effort  to  bring  in  the 
observations  he  made  when  abroad,  on  subjects  of 
no  use  at  home  ;  nor  does  he  run  into  sublimated 
refinements  of  science — but  tells  us  how  common 
labor  may  be  done  in  a  common  way. 

If  more  of  our  learned  men  would  imitate  his 
example,  and  tell  us  what  they  know  and  no  more, 
we  should  be  much  better  instructed.  But  we 
are  keeping  the  reader  too  long  from  the  extracts 
we  wish  to  present. 

FARM    WORK   IS    DRUDGERY,    UNLESS    THE    MIND 
IS    IN    IT. 

Our  farms  have  ceased  to  be  a  favorite  scene  of 
labor  to  our  young  men,  because  the  work  to  be 
performed  is  mere  drudgery,  without  pleasure  or 
excitement  to  the  mind,  but  full  of  weariness  to 
the  body.  If,  however,  you  will  bring  to  the  farm 
the  steam  engine  or  horse  power,  and  the  various 
implements  they  put  in  motion,  our  childi-en  will 
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gladly  remain  upon  the  homesteads  they  now  de-j 
sert  for  the  factory,  the  machine-shop  and  the 
railroad.  Jie  who  delves  and  digs  the  earth  fromj 
morning  until  night,  has  little  time  and  lessinclina-j 
tion  for  thought — he  becomes  a  mere  toil-worn 
machine  at  last;  but  if  he  is  connected  with  an  1 
implement  the  working  of  which  he  is  to  guide 
and  direct,  his  position  is  completely  changed  ;  hei 
is  then  a  master  over  a  slave,  a  truly  soulless  slave, 
that  labors  without  sweat  to  do  his  bidding.  | 

MASSACHUSETTS    A    LAND    OF    SMALL   FARMERS. j 

Massachusetts  is  aland  of  small  farmers,  andi 
we  must  therefore  resort  to  the  principle  of  asso-j 
ciation,  so  well  known  and  practiced  upon  for 
various  other  purposes,  to  accomplish  what  is  be- 
yond our  individual  means.  We  must  combine! 
together  in  the  purchase  of  expensive  agricultural 
implements,  and  arrange  for  their  use  in  a  way  to 
secure  perfect  lairness  and  equality.  This  is  only , 
one  of  the  many  ways  by  which  the  cost  of  themj 
may  be  very  much  reduced.  If  sufficient  en- 1 
couragement  were  given,  persons  could  be  found 
in  every  community  to  work  them  on  their  own 
accounts,  going  from  farm  to  farm  as  a  regular 
bflsiness,  profitable  to  all  parties.  This  is  practiced 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  among  the  small  > 
farmers  in  England.  I 

THE    TURNIP  CROP.  ] 

To  grow  turnips,  the  land  must  be  well  plowed,! 
highly  manured  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  It 
was  a  crop,  which  in  a  proper  rotation,  prepared! 
the  land  in  the  best  manner  for  those  which  follow , 
it ;  more  than  this,  it  would  do  well  on  his  light 
loams,  although  perhaps  better  adapted  for  a 
heavier  soil.  Its  yield  was  large  and  bulky,  and 
to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage,  it  ought  to 
be  fed  off  the  farm  to  the  cattle  during  the  winter  ; 
to  do  this,  he  would  be  forced  to  increase  his  stock, 
and  in  this  way  he  would  augment  his  barn-yard 
manure,  which  in  its  turn  would  add  to  the  fer- 
tility of  his  soil.  He  would  ha>'e  better  cattle, 
better  and  mot  e  pigs,  and  if  he  kept  a  few  sheep, 
as  every  farmer  should  do,  his  lambs  would  come 
earlier  to  market,  and  would  be  in  good  condition 
and  command  high  prices,  instead  of  being  sold 
for  their  pelts. 

This  recommendation  to  grow  turnips  must  not 
exclude,  nor  was  it  intended  to  do  so,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  other  roots.  Beets  and  carrots  for  some 
lands,  are  more  profitable  than  turnips,  besides 
being  better  food  for  milch  cows.  Every  farmer 
can  soon  learn  by  experience  which  root  thrives 
best  on  his  land,  and  having  learned  this,  he  will 
be  blind  to  his  own  interest  if  he  does  not  cul- 
tivate it. 

A  leading  English  agriculturalist  has  said,  I  be- 
lieve with  perfect  truth,  that  the  failure  of  the 
turnip  crop  in  that  country  would  be  a  heavier 
blow  to  its  prosperity,  than  the  failure  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  It  is  owing  principally  to  the  liberal 
use  of  the  turnip,  that  English  cattle  and  sheep 
have  reached  their  present  high  state  of  perfection, 
making  the  land  support  four  times  the  number 
that  could  be  maintained  under  the  old  system  of 
bay  and  pasture  feeding.  If  we  should  adopt 
their  practice  in  this  respect,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  go  abroad  to  purchase  at  enormous 
prices,  animals  which  in  all  essential  qualities  are 
no  better,  if  as  good  as  our  native  stock. 


Gov.  Washburn's  Address  at  Worcester. 

Through  the  attention  of  the  Secretary,  W^il- 
LiAM  S.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  we  have  before  us  the 
Tranmclions  of  the  Worcester  County  Society  for 
the  last  year.  Like  its  predecessors,  it  contains 
many  valuable  papers.  The  Address  by  Governor 
Washburn  is  written  in  a  clear,  comprehensive 
and  terse  style.  He  does  not  attempt  to  teach  the 
farmer  what  are  the  best  breeds  of  stock,  how 
deep  and  when  they  must  plow,  or  how  he  shall 
drain  and  reclaim  his  lands.  He  takes  a  view  of 
the  subject  more  consistent  with  his  own  habits  of 
thought,  study  and  occupation,  and  presents  some 
of  the  means  whereby  the  farmer  may  elevate  his 
profession  and  raise  himself  to  his  true  level.  And 
while  he  is  very  happy  in  the  particular  current 
or  turn  of  his  theme,  there  is  an  equal  felicity  in 
the  language  he  uses. 

We  know  that  farmers,  while  they  criticise 
themselves  with  unmerciful  severity,  are  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  to  the  criticisms  of  others,  especial- 
ly of  lawyers  ;  but  in  this  Address  the  sentiments 
uttered  are  so  pertinent  and  just,  and  the  words 
so  gentle  and  truthful,  that  we  believe  no  laboring 
brother  can  take  exception  to  them.  Perhaps  the 
best  commentary,  after  all,  that  we  can  make,  is 
to  say  that  we  shall  copy  liberally  from  its  pages, 
and  begin  with  the  following  now. 

THE  FARMER  HAS  COMFORT  AND  INDEPENDENCE, 
BUT  DOES  NOT  TRULY  ESTIMATE  THEM. 

Sure  I  am,  that  no  portion  of  God's  heritage 
can  offer  more  signal  marks  of  comfort  and  inde- 
'  pendencc  than  those  we  witness  everywhere  among 
I  the  farmers  of  Worcester  County.  And  yet  I 
\  shall  venture  to  affirm  that  no  class  do  more  in- 
I  justice  to  their  true  condition,  in  the  estimation  in 
I  which  they  regard  it,  than  do  the  farmers  of 
Massachusetts. 

To  hear  their  remarks,  to   watch   their  move- 
ments, and  trace  the  course  they  are  inclined  to 
adopt  in  relation  to  the  education  and  training  of 
their  children  for  the   business  of  life,  one  would 
be  led  to  suppose  that  Agriculture  had  few  claims 
upon   the  respect  of  those  who   pursue   it.     And 
while   I   do   not    believe  that  such  is,  in  Hict,  the 
true  sentiment  of  the  masses,  there  is  enough  of 
discontent  prevalent   among  the  farmers  of  New 
England  to  justify,  if  it  does  not  demand,  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  true   position  of  Agriculture,  as 
a  profession,  here.     If  it  is  not  so,  why  do  we  see 
so  many  young  men  crowding  into  other  employ- 
ments and  so  few  settling  down  contented  on  their 
!  paternal  acres  ?     Why  are  farms  in  the  country 
in  so  little  demand,  even  at  prices  scarcelj- higher 
than  they  bore  twenty  years  ago,  although  specu- 
lators arc  coining  gold  out  of  town  and  city  lots 
'in  our  new  cities  and   villages  that  are  springing 
'  up  throughout  New  England  ? 
j      Our  professions  on  the  othgr  hand  are  overrun- 
ning, till  lawyers  and  doctors  starve  amidst  plenty, 
and  ministers  go  hungry  while  they  are  breaking 
the  bread  of  Life  to  rich  churches  and  congrega- 
'  tions.     And  if  we  find  a  young  man  who  has  self- 
I  respect  enough  to  rely  upon  his  own  powers,  and 
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is  willinnj  to  earn  an  independence  by  his  own 
labor,  he  grows  restive  as  he  looks  upon  a  farmer's 
life  here,  and  quits  his  old  homestead  almost  with- 
out a  sijih,  to  sei;k  a  new  home  in  the  rich  prairies 
of  the  West. 

If  men  would  regard  the  pursuit  of  agriculture 
in  Massachusetts  as  its  true  relations  deserve, 
they  would  find  little  occasion  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  notions.  One  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  a  farmer's  appreciating  as  he  ought  the  advan- 
tages of  his  own  condition,  compared  with  that  of 
his  fellow  citizens  around  him,  is  the  isolated  man- 
ner in  which  he  passes  much  of  his  time  within 
the  sphere  of  his  own  farm  and  neighborhood. 
lie  is  too  apt  to  forget  how  important  is  that  fra- 
ternity to  %vhich  he  belongs,  in  all  the  elements  of 
power  and  influence. 

ILL-JUDGED     COMPARISONS. 

The  amount  invested  and  held  by  the  farmers 
of  ^Massachusetts  in  lands,  stock  and  farming  tools, 
as  stated  in  the  census  returns  of  1850,  exceeds 
a  hundred  and  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars, 
and  in  numbers  they  greatly  exceed  either  the 
mechanics,  manufacturers,  or  professional  men  in 
tlie  Commonwealth.  They  forget  this  when  the}' 
indulge  in  comparisons  with  the  seemingly  more 
favored  portions  of  the  community,  and  as  life  is 
with  them  one  of  economy  and  toil,  they  are  too 
ready  to  grow  discontented,  when  if  they  would 
but  pause  and  examine  for  themselves,  they  would 
bless  the  Providence  that  had  given  them  such  a 
home  and  such  means  of  earning  and  enjoying  an 
independence  with  it.  No  circumstance  is  so 
fraught  with  the  elements  of  discontent  as  this 
habit  of  making  ill-judged  comparisons  of  one's 
condition  with  that  of  others.  We  start  with  as- 
suming that  whoever  is  superior  in  wealth,  or 
enjoying  a  larger  share  of  popular  favor  or  per- 
sonal ease,  must  be  the  happier  man,  and  looking 
only  at  the  outside  of  things,  we  allow  our  eyes  to 
be  dazzled  by  the  false  coloring  which  life  often 
wears,  even  in  its  best  estate. 

THERE'S  MUCH  IN  LIFE,  .AFTER  ALL. 

Tliere  's  much  in  this  life,  after  all, 

That's  pleasant,  if  people  would  take  it; 
On  some  of  us  trouble  must  fall, 

But  sure  am  I  most  of  as  make  it. 
Let  us  look  for  the  ups  and  the  downs, 

And  try  to  take  things  as  we  find  them  ; 
And   if  we  are  met  by  the  frowns. 

Believe  that  a  smile  is  behind  them. 

What  have  we,  we  did  not  receive  ? 

Is  the  world  not  suiliciently  roomy  ? 
Then,  why  should  we  wish  to  believe 

We  were  sent  into  life  to  be  gloomy  ? 
We  may  meet  with  some  rubs  in  our  daj', 

But  do  n't  let  us  tremble  for  fear  of  them  ; 
Eather  hope  they  will  not  come  in  our  way. 

And  do  all  we  can  to  keep  clear  of  them. 

There  are  regions  of  quicksands  and  rocks. 

And  it's  difticult,  too,  to  steer  around  them ; 
A  good  plumb  line  might  save  us  some  knocks, 

But  It's  no  easy  matter  to  sound  them, 
For  our  needle  may  point  the  wrong  way, 

And  our  chart  do  no  more  than  mislead  us. 
Till  we  And  that  "  each  dog  has  his  day," 

And  a  friend's  all  alive  to  succeed  us. 

But  there's  much  in  this  life,  after  all, 

That's  pleasant,  if  people  would  take  it ; 
Though  on  some  of  us  trouble  must  fall. 

Full  sure  I  am  most  of  usjmake  it. 
Let  us  look  for  the  ups  and  the  downs, 

And  try  to  take  things  as  we  find  them; 
And  if  we  are  met  by  the  frowns, 

Believe  that  a  smile  is  behind  them. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

A   GOOD    COW. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  the  care  of  a  cow  that 
has  been  farrow  for  three  years,  and  has  averaged 
durin<^  that  time,  five  quarts  of  milk  a  day ;  her 
milk  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  makes  sufficient 
butter  for  a  family  of  six,  besides  supplying  what 
milk  they  with  to  use.  She  is  of  common  breed, 
and  does  not  have  very  high  feeding.  I  ask  if,  in 
your  judgment,  she  is  not  more  than  an  ordinary 
cow?  .J.  p. 

Filzwilllam,  Nov.,  1854. 


Remarks. — Certainly,  she  is  an  cx/ra-ordinary 
cow.  If  she  is  farrow,  we  suppose  she  has  given 
milk  through  the  entire  year,  which  at  five  quarts 
per  day  would  be  1,825  quarts  a  year.  Allowing 
10  qts.  for  a  pound  of  butter,  it  would  give  182 
pounds  per  year ;  but  we  think  the  milk  of  such  a 
cow  would  yield  a  pound  of  butter  in  something 
less  than  ten  quarts.  Eight  quarts  to  the  pound 
would  give  227  1-4  pounds. 

BEST   food    for   MILCH   COWS — PLASTER. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  been  a  constant  reader 
of  the  Farmer  for  years,  and  I  wish  now  to  make 
some  inquiries  through  its  columns.  I  make  milk 
for  the  Worcester  market.  I  wish  to  inquire  what 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  feed  for  cows  that  give 
milk,  and  what  will  make  the  most  milk  for  the 
same  money,  and  also  how  to  feed  them  ?  (a.) 

Is  it  beneficial  to  sow  plaster  at  this  season  of  the 
year  on  winter  rye  and  on  pastures  ?  (6.) 

Worcester,  Nov.  6,  1854.  W'ORCESTER. 


Remarks  : — («.)  The  questions  under  this 
head  can  only  be  answered  in  a  general  way  with- 
out long  and  exact  experiments.  The  "  best  and 
cheapest"  food  for  milch  cows  which  we  have  ever 
found,  was  good  corn  fodder,  clover  and  herd's- 
grass  hay,  and  half  a  bushel,  or  three  pecks  of 
roots, — say,  beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  flat  turnips  and 
ruta  bagas, — per  day,  for  each  cow,  fed  to  them  in 
the  morning  soon  after  they  were  milked.  Under 
this  treatment  this  gave  more  milk  than  under  any 
other,  and  we  found  it  the  cheapest.  Good  corn 
fodder  will  produce  milk  abundantly. 

(b.)     The  autumn  is  a  good  time  to  sow  plaster. 

I^°  The  substance  of  the  article  on  the  State 
Pauper  Establishment  at  Tewksbury,  has  already, 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Farmer.  We 
thank  the  writer,  "  II.  F.,"  for  his  attention  and 
hope  to  hear  from  him  on  other  subjects. 


BREAKING-UP-PLOW — STR.\W-CUTTER— CULTIVA- 
TOR— HORSE-PLOW— SPKIXG     WHEAT — 
PEAT    ASHES. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  wish  to  inquire  through  your 

columns,  which,  in  your  oj)iiiioii,  is  tae  best  plow 

for  breaking  up  grass  land  V  (a.) 

What  Is  the  best  straw  and  corn-stalk  cutter  ?(fi.) 
Which  of  the  two  does  the  work  most  fhoroui;h- 

ly,  the  cultivator  or  the  horse-plow,  and  the  price 

of  each  V  (c.) 
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Which  is  the  best  kind  of  spring  wheat, and  how; and  give  her  the  slops  of  the  family  mixed  with  a 


much  seed  will  it  take  for  an  acre  V  ('/.) 

Are  peat  ashes-good  as  a  fertilizer  ?  (e.) 

Young  Farmer. 

Remarks  :—(«•)  There  is,  probably,  no  better 
plow  for  breaking  up  grass  land  than  the  No.  33, 
Double  Eagle  plow,  where  two  or  three  catttle  are 
to  be  used.  For  four  cattle  take  No.  35  1-2  of  the 
same  construction. 

(6.)  We  have  tried  several  kinds,  but  find  noth- 
ing equal  to  GJe's  Paten'  Eagle  sh-aw  and  corn- 
stalk cutter.  It  works  rapidly  with  a  single  knife, 
and  is  exceedingly  simple  in  its  construction. 

(c.)  On   ground   mostly   free   from   roots    and 


quart  of  sweet  shorts  twice  a  day  ;  and  she  will 
probably  yield  you  an  average  of  four  quarts  of 
milk  a  day.  When  she  is  six  years  old,  if  kept  in 
the  manner  described,  she  may  yield  you  an  ave- 
rage of  six  quarts  a  day  for  four  years.  She  ought 
not  to  go  dry  more  than  three  or  four  weeks. 


For  the  Nrjr  Eii'^land  FarmiT. 

PRODUCTS  OF  A  SINGLE  ACRE. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  the  Fnrmir,  and  am  pleased 
with  it,  both  as  an  agricultural  and  family  paper. 
I  see  in  its  columns  a  tone  of  freedom,  -which  I  like, 
and  a  hatred  of  oppression,  which  every  lover  of 
liberty  must  admire. 

I  give   you   below  a  statement   of  the  products 


stones  a  good  steel-tooth  cultivator  is  better  than  a  f^om^one  acre  of  ground,  tor  the  last  three  years, 


horse-plow ;  but  on  rough,  stony  lands,  the  plow 
would  be  best. 

((/.)  The  best  seed  wheat  we  get  comes  from 
Canada.  A  kind  called  the  "Scotch  Fife,"  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  spring  wheat.  On  ordinary  soils 
six  pecks  are  required,  but  on  very  rich  land  ji?ye 
pecks  will  be  sufficient. 

GAS   LIME. 

If"  T.  H.,"  from  New  London,  who  in  the  Dec. 
No.  inquires  about  gas  lime,  will  look  at  the  Oct. 
No.  of  the  iV.  E.  Fanmr  for  1853,  page  455,  he 
will  find  an  analysis  of  gas  lime.  T.  o.  J. 

FOOD   FOR   MILCH   COWS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  recommend  to  your  corres- 
pondent "  Worcester,"  if  he  wants  to  raise  milk  for 
market  at  the  least  possible  cost,  to  feed  half  a 
bushel  of  turnips,  boiled  with  four  or  five  quarts  of 
shorts,  once  every  day  to  each  cow.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  cheapest  food  for  milch  cows.  Will  "Wor- 
cester" please  give  the  result,  if  he  trys  it  ? 

Dec,  1854.  Yours,  Hunter. 

Mr.  Editor  : — What  breed  of  cows  do  you 
consider  the  best  for  quantity  and  quality  of  milk 
and  butter — viz. :  for  one  family  where  one  good 
cow  W'dl  kept  will  furnish  milk  sufll  ;ient  for  all 
purposes  ? 

This  is  the  query.  Are  not  some  of  our  natires, 
as  good  milkers  as  some  o{  the  foreign  blood, — De- 
vons,  Ayrshires,  &c.  &c.  V 

"\Vc  go  in  for  natire  born,  so  far  as  our  experi- 
ence goes,  but  we  do  want  the  "good  article,"  any- 
how. II-  0.  Parker. 

Mancliester,  N.  H.,  1854. 

Remarks  : — A  good  Jersey  cow  would  proba- 
bly be  the  best  where  the  milk  is  required  only 
for  family  use — say  milk  for  bread-making,  for  the 
table,  with  cream  for  the  pitcher  and  for  an  occa- 
sional churning.  But  Jerseys  are  at  present  high 
and  scarce,  and  some  other  breed  may  be  found 
which  will  answer  the  purpose.  Select  a  native 
cow  four  years  old,  Avith  small  limbs,  a  neck  some 
what  slender,  lean  head,  small  nose  and  tail,  with  a 
well-developed  bag,  reaching  considerably  forward 
and  with  good  sized  teats.  A  middling-sized  ani- 
mal with  a  bright,  lively  countenance,  but  at  the 
same  time  gentle, 
where  a  ton  or  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre  is  cut,\tleman. 


which  I  think  is  not  bad.  The  first  year  I  plowed 
in  the  grass,  and  put  about  forty  loads  of  manure 
on  the  sod,  harrowed  and  planted  to  corn,  hoed 
three  times,  and  got  fifty  bushels.  The  second 
year  planted  to  potatoes,  and  had  315  bushels. 
The  third  year  sowed  to  wheat,  put  on  eight  bush- 
els of  ashes  and  200  pounds  of  plaster,  and  had 
twenty  bushels.  I  also  send  you  a  sample  of  gold, 
which  I  dug  on  the  bank  of  a  brook,  which  runs 
through  a  farm  that  my  father  sold  this  fall  to  a 
Californian.  There  has  been  somewhere  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  taken  out  this  fall, 
by  dillerent  persons  digizint;  tor  the  fun  of  it.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  pay  to  work  it 
or  not. 

Tours,  &c.,        B.  G.  Russell. 
Stowe,  Vt.,  1854. 


Remarks. — Your  experiment  shows  what  the 
soil  will  do  if  it  has  a  fair  chance.  There  is  no 
doubt  on  our  mind  that  farming  is  just  as  profitable 
as  a  business  ought  to  he,  when  it  is  properly  con- 
ducted. The  gold  came  safely.  Potatoes  are 
wanted  more,  and  we  hope  your  people  will  give 
the  potato  crop  the  preference. 

A  Good  Move.— On  the  5th  inst.,  INIr.  Werit- 
worth,  of  111.,  offered  the  following  resolution  in 
the  House  of  Representatives : — 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Agricultural  School,  uj>on  the  same  princi- 
ple with  the  National  Naval  and  IMilitary  Schools, 
to  have  one  scholar  educated  at  the  public  expense, 
from  each  congressional  district,  and  to  be  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, so  as  the  better  to  carry  out  the  object  of  its 
founder. 

Very  good,  so  far,  and  we  are  greatly  obliged  to 
Mr.  Wentworth  ;  but  will  the  resolution  be  passed, 
and  if  it  is,  will  the  committee  on  agriculture  press 
the  matter  on  the  attention  of  Congress  ?  Judg- 
ing from  the  past  we  fear  not.  But  remember,  far- 
mers, there's  a  "good  time  coming,"  when  your 
voices  will  be  heard  at  'W'ashington  as  well  at  the 
several  State  capitals.  Asiile  from  its  warlike  ten- 
dency, we  consider  the  Military  Acadamy  at  West 
Point  the  best  educational  institution  in  the  United 
States.  An  Agricultural  Academy,  conducted  with 
the  same  energy  and  thoroughness,  would  be  of  in- 
Feed  her  upon  upland  hay  calculable  advantage  to  our  country.— C'o«/i//-?/(?c?j- 
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HINTS  ON  THE  BREEDING  OF  FOWLS,      thoroughly  cleaned  out  now  and  regularly   sup- 
If  not  alreadv  done,  now  is  the  time  to  look  over  P'';';^  ^"""?  .^^"ter,  with  clean,  dry  straw 

1  i.      J  i-    ■]  I     ,»  f.n,.  „,i  „t  ^,,»  »u„  I  ,.r, J      it    you  design  to  change  one  or  more  oi  your 

your  lots  of  lowls,  and  caretully  select  out  the  hens,         ^  •'  .i^.       .       ^'^  ,    .       „,,  .,,•', 

1         .        1    •  .,    I  f«  u,  i-or>f  f^- k..,.„,i;„,r  ..^vf  I'oosters,  now  IS  the  time  to  do  It.     ihey  will  thus 
and  roosters  desmned  to  be  kept  tor  breeuing  next  u      i     i.  ,•        ^         j.  •   .  i     •  t   .i    • 

'Tu     *•        .i-f    ^f  1,  ..  ^.a\..,i,  4i, .  u'r.^^,1^^  have  abundant  time  to  get  aceiuainted  with  their 
year.      The  lecundity  ot  nen^  aiiorus  the  breeder        ^  .    ,.  .  7        i      • 

..  r    -i-t-  ,  i- ^  :.„..«„;.,-»  fi,«  u,.^-,,!   K„^  t,«n,  I  F^artners  beiore  spring.     In  selecting  a  rooster,  we 
creat  facilities  tor  improving  tbe  breed,  but  now  '  ..  i     i     *^      °  i   ^    t,       .      r      ^^■  . 

«=  ,  ,        ,        I  ^  ,„i        )., .„  .    „c  fU  ^      T^  ,„oL-^  should  not  look  so  much  to  beauty  oi  outline,  as  to 

saldom  does  he  take  advantage  ot  them,     lomakei       .  i       i-     ^    i  . 

,     .  ,    ,   •                     »  •      „  1        J  „«-i,^      ,  ,„f^1,.  l<t  vigorous  and  valiant  demeanor,  strong,  muscu- 
uecided  imnrovement  in  a  breed  oi  horses,  cattle, ! ,      '^..  ,      ,.  n   i         ^         i      i  i  i     i 

,             '      ■                  .•       »i  »  „„  „i,^^  1  lar   thighs,  lull   breast,  and   plump,   heavy   bodv, 

r  sheep,  refiuires  more  time  than  most  go-ahead, ,      .      *     '  i     J.        /•         rV \       •    ''  ' 

.   ^         ^,  ,„  1,.  f„  ..,,11  „,.  ^f.>i-,^o    having  more  muscle  than  lat.     Color  is  a  mere 


Americans — who  are  ever  ready  to  pull  up  stakes,  -      .  ,. 

andselloutfor'a"  consideration  "—are  willing  to''"^"*^''  ?  ^^A^J 


White  fowls  are    supposed  by 


some  to  be  delicate ;  but  this  has  not  proved  so  in 

our  experience,  though  it  Is  probable,  as  a  general 

thing,  that  colored  fowls  are  the  hardiest.     White 

TT  ■       1    11  ^      I    ui     ^ t-„,.„   *^   ■.,, f   ,1-  1  or  bluish  legged  fowls  are  the  favorites  with  some. 

Hence  we  shall  probably  continue  to  import   the  ,.         ,,        pr  ^    i  ,-  c- .■> 

,        ,      ,.    '_,_      ^  •     ^,j  u     . Li-.ij-„     trom  tue  whiteness  and  apparent  delicacy  or  the 


bestow.  In  fact,  the  bare  idea  of  spending  half  a 
life-time  in  perfecting  a  breed  of  animals,  would 
be  enough  to  frighten  them  from  the  undertaking. 


pure  breeds  of  cattle  originated  by  more  plodding 
nations.  But  with  fowls,  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired need  not  deter  any  one  from  attempting 
to  improve  the  breed.  By  careful  and  judicious 
selection,  any  farmer  —  or,  we  would  rather  say, 
any  farmer's  son  —  may,  in  two  or  three  years, 
add  a  hundred  per  cent,  to  the  good  qualities,  and 
correct  most  of  the  deficiencies,  of.  his  present 
breed  of  fowls 


meat ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  the  yellow  legged  are 
the  richest  and  most  highly  flavored. 

If  a  little  flesh  meat  can  be  cheaply  obtained 
during  winter,  the  fowls  will  be  all  the  better  for 
it.  It  is  a  tolerably  good  substitute  for  the  worms 
and  insects  they  obtain  in  warmer  latitudes.  Be 
very  careful,  however,  not  to  give   them  any  salt 


unless,  indeed,  they  are  alreadv  l^f.^' ^^!' ^^"'*^'M'™'''%^"J?™r^^"u  someI.imes 
much  betrer  bred  than  the  ordinary  fowls  found  ^  *^^**1-  ,  ^here  can  be  no  doubt  tha  salt  is  no  re- 
.     n  ,        ,    ■  ^        ►    ^r.iJ.,       »  I  quired   by  fowls  in  larger  quantity  than  that  ob- 

in  farmers  vards  in  most  parts  ot  the  country.         L*  •      i      "^  .-.       F    x-  .i    ■  t  r     ^ 

T    ,,  .       -  1       '      i-ii  •    '/'       ,  tained  as   a  constituent  oi    their   ordinary    rood. 

In  this  coun'ry,  and  even  still  more  so  in  Great  I  rp,  ,,  *    /■     t         *  i-c^u 

■n  ■    ■      c     \     \  u         III  u         ..ui  ihey  must  have  access  to  fresh  water,  and  it  they 

Britain,  fowls  have  been  looked  upon  as  beneath  .   r    i  u   r     i   ^         ^i,  .»     •  c- 

^,  .'  . ,       ..        !•  .,      ,•   ^  ,}   .   .,  •    cannot  and  enough  food  from  the  scatterings  of 

the  serious  consideration  ot  the  farmer.     Jsut  this  .,      ,  t  ,.  u     f  a         »i-i         ^      c 

.     /.      ,.         1    •        x.  T^i  •  4.-[       the   barn-yard,  must   be  led  as  the  ludgment   of 

is  £.iv  from  being  the  case.     There  is  no  otherl^,     ^^^.^J  ^j^|^^^^  J     = 

item  on  a  farm  that  foots  up  more  net  profit  than  | 
a  r>ood  breed  of  properly  kept  fowls.     This  is  a  I 

fact  gradually   taking   possession   of    the    public  -DT^Tn^TTicrP   a^^V'^  m'^SS"'' ^"""''' 

mind,   (thanks  to  the  agricultural   press  and  —  i  rRUHlJiG  APPLL  TREES. 

though  we  do  not  fraternize  with  them  —  the  reported  to  the  concord  faumeus' club  by 
chicken  speculators,)  and  we  shall  ere  long  witness  ^"^  ^VILLIAM  r>.  broavx. 

a  decided  improvement  in  tbe  common  fowl  of  the  Mr.  President: — The  subject  assigned  to  me 
country.  For,  without  taking  into  consideration  .for  a  short  essay  was  PriiHJn^.  I  shall  speak  only 
the  improvement  caused  by  the  introduction  of  of  apple  trees. 

Asiatic  and  other  foreign  breeds,  the  stimulus  of  i  The  apple  tree  grows  with  a  superabundance  of 
high  prices  and  good  profits  has  directed  the  at- 'limbs,  that  provision  may  be  made  against  casual- 
tention  of  farmers  to  their  common  breeds,  and  it] ties,  and  an  opportunity  afl'orded  for  the  cultivator 
cannot  be  doubted  that  if  they  once  take  hold  of  to  train  according  to  his  particular  taste,  or  the 
the  matter  in  earnest,  great  beneficial  results  must!  necessities  of  the  locality. 

speedily  follow,  and  that  without  the  introduction!  A  young  tree  in  the  nursery  requires  but  little 
of  any  foreign  blood.  |  pruning,  if  any,  for  the  first  two  years.     The  side 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  this  matter  in  hand. —  i  limbs  contribute  to  the  grovvth  of  the  stock,  which 
Select  out  hens  under  four  years  of  age,  having  naturally  grows  with  a  regular  taper  from  the 
reference,  particularly,  to  a  healthly  and  vigorous! ground  up.  When  the  low  limbs  of  a  young  tree 
constitution,  large,  well-formed  bodies,  and  rather  jare  early  removed,  and  the  sap  driven  into  the  top, 
small  legs  and  feet,  bright  eyes  and  pendent  combs.  I  the  tree  Avill  not  sustai.i  an  upright?  position. 
Early  maturity  and  good  laying  (qualities  must  not;  The  top  increases  faster  than  the  trunk,  which  soon 
be  forgotten.  The  form  is  a  good  indication  of  i  becomes  too  weak  to  support  it.  A  tree  that  has 
the  former,  and  also,  to.  a  certain  extent,  of  the'  been  trimmed  at  the  right  time,  requires  no  staking 
latter.  If  early  maturity,  beauty  of  form  and  re-|  when  transplanted.  AVhenatree  i^  trimmed  in  the 
finement  are  carried  too  far,  the  tendency  to  lay  nursery,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  shape  the  head  and 
eggs  is  supposed  to  be  diminished.  If  a  hen  is  i  leave  on  only  such  limbs  as  will  be  required  when 
known  to  be  of  an  uneasy  disposition,  or  a  poor!  it  arrives  at  the    bearing  state.     The  head   should 


layer,  on  no  account  keep  her. 

Having  selected  what  hens  you  intend  to  keep 
for  breeders,  it  will  be  advisable  to  sell  off  all  the 
others  now,  so  that  the  remainder  may  be  better 
fed    during    the     winter.       It  is  vain  to  expect 


be   worked  up   gradually,  a  few  lower  limbs  each 
year  being  cut  away. 

Cultivators  generally  agree  that  the  lowest  limbs 
at  the  trunk  of  the  tree  should  be  out  of  the  way 
of  teams   passing   under   it.     It  will   be   found  a 


abundance  of  eggs  next  spring  it  the  hens  are  | great  convenience  in  plowing  to  have  the  tree 
starved  during  winter.  A  few  hens  fed  will  always;  trained  with  one  straight  upright  stem.  Those 
prove  more  profitable  than  a  large  number  half-, side  branches  are  of  the  right  kind  that  join  the 
^starved  during  a  few  months  of  the  year,  even i trunk  nearly  at  aright  angle.  They  can  never 
though  they  may  have  a  superabundance  of  food,  break,  even  if  bent  to  the  ground  at  their  extremi- 
at  other  times.  See,  too,  that  the  hen-house  is  [ties.  It  will  be  found  that  there  will  form  about 
warm  and  dry.  Hens,  like  sheep,  can  stand  any-  the  junction  a  hard  knot  which  never  gives  way. 
thing  better  than  water.     Let  the  hen-house  be  j     A  tree  properly  shaped  when  young  will  seldom 
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require  the  removal  ot"  large  limbs.  If  this  is  everl  way,  the  frost  will  penetrate  tar  downward,  looseL- 
necessary  it  is  well  to  check  the  sap  for  one  or  ing  and  disintegrating  the  soil  below  the  furrows, 
two  summers  by  partly  girdling  the  branches  you  while  the  ridges  will  crumble  down,  as  they  will 
wish  to  remove.  This  may  be  done  without  the  [not  hold  water,  the  air  will  circulate  freely  through 
slightest  danger  or  inconvenience  during  the  grow-  j  them,  decomposing  the  mineral  portions,  and  con- 
ing season,  and  in  the  Autumn,  when  the  limbs  veying  in  ammonia  and  other  gases.  This  opera- 
are  cut   away,  the  wounds  will  keep  dry  and  soon  tion   will  be  equal  to  ton   or  more  loads  of  good 


become  perfectly  hard.  If  they  are  of  considera- 
ble size,  it  is  well  to  cover  the  exposed  part  with  a 
little  paint. 

In  my  own  practice,  I  have  found  great  success 
in  partly  girdling  limbs  which  I  wished  to  check 
and  subsequendy  remove.  I  have  found  the  prac- 
tice interesting  in  one  particular ;  the  limbs  gir- 
dled are  sure  to  bear   before  the  others.     The  de- 


manure  upon  clay  or  compact  soils. 

In  the  spring  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  run  a 
plow  once  or  twice  through  the  centre  of  each 
ridge,  and  then  level  the  whole  down  with  a  heavy 
harrow. 

Another  advantage  in  this  process,  is  that  when 
land  is  thus  prepared,  it  dries  out  and  warms  sev- 
eral days  earlier  in  the  spring.     Again  there  are 


scendin(»  sap  is  cheeked  and  forms  fruit  spurs. i  some  soils  that  are  exhausted  upon  the  surface, 
Scions  set  in  thrifty  stocks  generally  require  no  I  but  which  contains  poisonous  substances  in  the 
pruning  the  first  year.  The  second  year,  where  |  subsoil.  If  this  subsoil  is  thrown  up  in  contact 
two  have  been  set  and  both  lived,  one  should  in-' with  the  air  and  frost  during  winter,  these  poison- 
variably  be  removed.  If  the  limb  is  large  and  lous  compounds  (usually  proto-sulphate  of  iron  or 
thrifty,  great  care  is  necessary  to  save  the  remain- 1  manganese)  will  be  destroyed,  or  changed  to  a 
ing  scion  from  a  too  great  rush  of  sap.  This  may  .harmless  form,  during  the  winter, 
be  done  by  leaving  on  the  limb  sufficient  branches|  The  above  practice  is  especially  to  be  recom- 
of  the  original  stock,  which  should  be  gradually  re-l  mended  in  the  garden.  One  of  the  most  success- 
moved.  1  may  remark  here  that  too  many  scions!  ful  cultivators  of  an  acre  of  ground  in  our  acquai«t- 
are  usually  grafted  into  a  tree.  A  few  in  a  fewjance,  digs  it  up  in  the  fall  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
years  will  afford  enough  top.  Trees  usually  bear 'four  feet,  making  deep  trenches  and  high  ridges, 
apples  on  the  outside,  in  the  sunshine.     A  thick ' so  that  the  whole  acre  appears  to  be  covered  with 

high  winrows  of  hay  placed  closely  together. 

We  strongly  urge  every  farmer  who  has  not 

tried  this  method,  to  lay  out  their  plans  now  for 


top  is  always  barren. 

TIME   OF    PRUNING. 


If  you  trim  when  the  tree  is  not  in  leaf,  when  j  experiment  in  this  way,  or  on  a  larger  or  smaller 
the   sap  starts  it  will  ooze  from   the  wound,   and 'scale,  during  the  present  season. — American  Agri- 
discolor  and  kill  the  bark.     The  part  exposed  will' euZ^um;. 
rot,  and  soon  decay  will  extend  through  the  entire  . 


heart.  If  the  tree  is  small,  it  is  often  ruined  ;  if  it 
is  a  large  tree,  it  is  very  seriously  damaged.  It  is 
better  to  prune  in  Autumn  or  while  the  tree  is  in 
full  leaf.  In  June  the  wound  will  immediately  be- 
gin to  heal.  In  September  it  will  remain  dry  and 
sound. 

TOOLS    FOR    PRUNING. 

These  should  be  sharp.  For  small  trees  excel- 
lent knives  are  made,  which  every  owner  of  a  tree 
should  use.     For  removing  limbs  of  a  considerable 


CONCOED  FARMERS'  CLUB. 
The   Annual  meeting  of  the    Concord  Farmers^ 
Cluh  took  place  on  the   evening  of  the   9th  inst. 
The  persons  elected  were, 

E.  W.  Bull,  rrcmlent. 
Wji.  D.  Brown,  Vice  President. 
MiNOT  Pratt,  Secretary. 
John  Raynolds,  Treasurer. 
Standing  Committees  were  then  elected  and  Re- 
V^'^^^   ordered   on   the    following    subjects: — ma- 
siTe"rusra  mallerand  a  hghr  hand  chisel. "  The '  ""J'es  i  to^^d  crops;  root  crops ;  grain  crops;  gnu^s 


crops;  livestock;  farm  buildings  and  farms;  farm- 
ing tools ;  reclaiming  waste  lands ;  garden  fruits  ; 
ornamental  gardening ;  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  ; 
draining;  feeding  stock;  pruning,  and  a  special 
We  know  of  no  treatment  so  directly  beneticial,j  committee   on  the  value  and   eflects  of  ijuanoasa 


chisel  cuts  smoother  than  a  saw,  and  quicker. 
FROST  AS  A  MANURE. 


for  almost  every  class  of  soils  as  that  of  throwing  fertilizer 
up  land  in  narrow  ridg.is,  in  the  fall  or  early  win- 
ter. There  are  few"  soils,  worth  cultivating  at 
all,  that  do  not  contain  more  or  less  materials 
which  can  be  made  available  to  plants  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  air  and  frost. 

Take  two  plots  of  heavy  soil,  side  by  side,  and 
let  one  lie  unmoved  till  spring,  while  the  other  is 
deeply  plowed  in  autumn,  and  the  result  will  be 
very  visible  in  the  spring  crop.  But  the  manner 
of  plowing  is  important.  To  secure  the  greatest 
advantage,  a  single  furrow  should  be  thrown  up, 
and  another  back-furrow  directly  upon  it,  so  as  to 
produce  a  high  ridge,  and  another  ridge  is  to  be 
made  in  the  same  manner  with  a  deep  dead-furrow 
between  the  two.  Tiie  process  is  to  be  continued 
thus  through  the  whole  field,  so  that  when  finished 
it  will  present  a  surface  of  high  ridges  and  deep 
dead  furrows,  succeeding  each  other,  about  once 
in  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet.    If  prepared  in  this 


TIMBER. 

Ilow  full  of  graceful  .sentiment  Is  the  following  extract  from 
Vaughan's  Poems,  published  in  1(!40  : 
Sure  thou  didst  flourish  once,  and  many  Springs, 

Jlany  bright  mornings,  mucli  dew,  many  showers 
I'ass'd  o'er  thy  head;  many  light  hearts  and  wings, 

That  now  are  dead,  lodged  in  thy  living  towers  : 

And  still  a  new  succession  sings,  and  flics  — 
Fresh  groves  grow  up,  and  their  green  branches  shoot 

Towards  the  old  and  still-enduring  skies. 
While  the  low  violet  tlirivefb  at  their  root. 


I§^  Often  breakihg  up  a  surface  keeps  a  soil  in 
hcdlth — for  when  it  lies  in  a  hard  bound  state 
enriching  showers  run  off,  and  the  salubrious  air 
cannot  enter. 
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For  the  iS'etv  England  Farmer.     1 

MACHINE  FOR  PEELING  WILLOW.  | 
Jkln.  Bkown  : — Those  of  your  numerous  readers 
■who  are  enjiaiied,  or  contemplate  engaging  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  hasket  willo>i\  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  machine  for  peeling  the  wil- 
low. Mr,  Gkorge  F.  CoLiiV,  of  Jamesville,  Vt., 
the  inventor,  has  had  a  machine  made  by  which  its 
merits  have  been  fully  tesied  ;  and  all  who  have 
witnessed  its  operation,  agree  that  it  does  the  work 
to  perfection  and  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  be- 
lieve it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  labor  saving  ma- 
chines of  the  age.  This,  1  believe,  is  the  first  ma- 
chine ever  invented  for  the  purpose,  either  in  this 
or  the  old  country,  and  must  add  vastly  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  article  in  this  country.  Mr.  C,  who 
has  been  successfully  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  willow  for  several  years,  estimates  the  cost  o( 
peeling,  in  the  ordinary  way,  at  from  S80  to  $120 
per  acre,  or  at  S40  per  ton,  while  he  claims  that  his 
machine,  which  r('(|uiresbut  one  horse  power,  with 
two  men,  will  do  the  same  work  within  at  least 
from  two  to  three  days,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per 
dav.  j\Ir.  C.  has  taken  measures  to  secure  a  pitent. 
Bolton,  Vt.,  Dec,  1854.  J.  R.  Jewell. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Farmer. — Prof. 
J.  A.  Nash,  of  Amherst,  has  become  the  editor  and 
Proprietor  of  this  paper,  and  we  find  its  columns 
filled  with  the  well  written  and  valuable  facts  so 
familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  The  Valley 
Farmer,  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Nash,  will  be  the 
medium  of  such  intelligence  as  most  of  us  need  in 
the  operations  of  the  farm.  We  wish  it  abundant 
success. 

Postage. — Gentlemen  writing  the  Agricultural 
Editor  on  their  ov,'n  affairs,  and  requiring  a  reply, 
will  be  kind  enough  to  enclose  a  stamp  for  the  re- 
turn letter. 

PiiETTY  Fine  Cabbage.— W.  C.  Hoff,  Esq., 
has  sent  us  from  his  fine  gardens,  at  the  Mission 
Dolores,  a  very  compact  and  finely  grown  Cab- 
bage, of  the  Flat  Dutch  variety,  weighing  32  1-2 
lbs.  If  any  of  our  cultivators  can  beat  this,  we 
should  like  they  would  bring  along  their  specimens. 
—  Calif ornia  Farmer. 

Feed  Liberally. — It  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  cattle  of  any  kind,  when  well  fed  and 
looked  after,  repay  much  more  fully  the  judicious 
outlay  incurred  for  their  maintenance,  than  ill  kept 
animals  repay  the  niggardly  expenditure  incurred 
in  keeping  them  alive.  Profit  is  derived  only  fi-om 
the  excess  above  that  which  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry; the  quanity  of  nourishment  which  just  keeps 
an  animal  alive,  is  to  a  certain  extent  lost.  This 
we  say  is  generally  acknowledged,  but  we  are  sor- 
ry to  say,  not  so  generally  practiced  upon. — Rural 
New  Yorker. 

Generous  Price  for  Fruit. — Two  splendid 
Oregon  Pippins,  weighing  2  1-2  and  2  1-4  lbs.,  and 
one  sy)lendid  Pear,  weighing  1  3-4  lbs.,  were  sold  by 
Mr.  AVeaver,  at  No.  1  Washington  Street,  at  SflO 
each. — California  Fanner. 

Wintering  Cabbage  Plants. — Any  method 
simple  and  inexpensive,  for  preserving  of  autumn 
sown  cabbage  plants  through  the  winter,  is  a  valu- 
able consideration.  "We  know  of  none  better 
adopted  for  the  great  bulk  of  people,  than  the  fol- 
lowing, practiced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  mar- 
ket gardeners,  and  in  dry,  sandy  or  upland  soil, 
with  good  success. 


THE   ARGAN    TREE. 

The  following  letter,  descriptive  of  the  Argan 
tree,  by  the  British  Acting  Vice  Consul  at  Moga- 
dore,  will  be  read  with  interest.  The  tree  is  val- 
uable in  dry  countries  as  furnishing  what  is  there 
much  wanted,  a  supply  of  food  for  cattle  in  seasons 
of  drought. 

The  Argan  tree  grows  more  or  less  throughout 
the  States  of  Western  Barbary,  but  p.-incipally  in 
the  province  of  Haha,  and  south  of  this  town. 

The  soil  on  which  it  is  found  is  light,  sandy,  and 
very  stony.  It  is  usually  found  upon  the  hills, 
which  are  barren  of  all  else,  and  where  irrigation 
is  impossible. 

I  should  imagine,  from  the  appearance  of  some 
of  the  trees,  that  they  are  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred years  old  ;  and  a  remarkably  large  one  in 
this  neighborhood,  I  should  say,  is  at  least  three 
hundred.  This  tree  measures  round  the  trunk 
twenty-six  feet;  at  the  height  of  three  feet  it 
branches  off,  (one  of  them  measures  eleven  feet 
near  the  trunk ;)  these  branches  rest  upon  the 
ground  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  trunk,  and 
again  ascend.  The  highest  branch  of  this  tree 
is  not  more  than  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet:  the 
outer  branches  extend  to  a  circumference  of  220 
feet.     This  is  the  largest  I  am  aware  of. 

The  system  of  propagation  in  this  vicinity  is 
mostly  by  seed.  When  sowing,  a  little  manure  is 
placed  with  it,  and  it  is  well  watered  until  it  shoots, 
from  which  period  it  requires  nothing  further.  It 
bears  fruit  at  from  three  to  five  years,  which  ripens 
from  May  to  August,  (according  to  the  situation 
of  the  tree.)  The  roots  extend  to  a  great  distance 
under  ground,  and  shoots  make  their  appearance 
at  intervals,  which  are  allowed  to  remain,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  transplanting 
or  sowing.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  herds  of  goats, 
sheep,  and  cows  are  taken  out ;  a  man  beats  the 
tree  with  a  long  pole,  and  the  nuts  fall  and  are 
devoured  voraciously  by  the  cattle.  In  the  even- 
ing they  are  driven  home,  and  when  comfortably 
settled  in  the  yard  they  commence  chewing  the 
cud  and  throw  out  the  nuts,  which  are  collected 
each  morning  as  soon  as  the  cattle  have  departed 
upon  their  daily  excursion.  I  have  heard  it  re- 
marked that  the  nut  passes  through  the  stomach 
of  the  animal  ;  but  this  is  only  a  casualty  and  not 
a  general  rule.  Large  quantities  are  collected  by 
women  and  children,  which  are  well  dried;  the 
hull  is  taken  off  and  stored  for  the  camels  and 
mules  traveling  in  the  winter.  They  are  con- 
sidered very  nutritious. 

The  process  of  extracting  the  oil  is  very  simple. 
The  nuts  are  cracked  by  the  women  and  children. 
The  kernels  are  then  parched  in  a  common  earth- 
en vessel,  ground  in  handmills  of  this  country, 
then  put  in  a  pan,  a  little  cold  water  sprinkled 
upon  it ;  then  it  is  well  worked  by  the  hand  (much 
the  same  as  kneading  dough)  until  the  oil  sepa- 
rates itself,  when  the  refuse  is  well  pressed,  which 
completes  the  process.  The  oil  is  let  stand  and 
the  sediment  removed.  The  cake  (in  which  a 
good  deal  of  oil  remains)  is  generally  given  to  the 
milch  cows  or  goats.  Some  of  these  Argans  are 
in  clusters,  others  single  trees. 


1^  Our  doctrines  are  —  feed  the  earth,  and  it 
will  feed  you  —  feed  the  apple  tree,  and  it  will 
yield  fair  fruit. 
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CALENDAR  FOa  FEBEUARY. 

"  Loud  howls  tliG  wind  along  the  vale  ! 
Shipwreck  and  death  are  in  the  gale  ! 
Soon,  weary  travellers,  as  they  go, 
Are  wildered  In  the  trackless  snow. 
And  dread,  at  every  step,  that  sleet 
And  snow  may  be  their  winding-sheet." 

EBRUART,  in  this  latitude,  is 
usually  a  blustering  month . 
December  commonly  gives 
us  a  strong  nij)  of  Winter 
for  a  week  or  two,  then  it 
seems  to  rest  awhile  in  order 
to  get  breath.  Then  January 
comes  with  occasional  warm 
south  winds  and  showers  ;  bare 
spots  are  in  the  fields  and  runners  grate  harshly 
on  the  gravel  roads  ;  silver  streams  glide  on  the 
clear  ice,  and  the  roljins,  perhaps,  leave  the  thick 
swamps  and  make  us  a  visit ;  but  it  is  a  brief 
one,  for  the  north  wind  suddenly  assumes  the 
mastery.  The  elm  tops  sway  and  yield  to  its 
fierce  breath  ;  all.  is  frigidity  and  congelation 
again;  the  condensed  ice  cracks  like  pistol  re- 
ports, and  wakens  the  drowsers  in  the  chimney 
corners. 

vSo  all  the  Months  have  their  peculiar  charac- 
teristics. The  agreeable  author  of  the  "Mirror 
of  the  Months  "  says  "  some  one  has  said  of  the 
Scotch  novels,  that  that  is  the  best  which  we 
happen  to  have  perused  last.  It  is  thus  that  I 
estimate  the  relative  value  and  virtue  of  the 
Months.  The  one  which  happens  to  be  present 
with  mo  is  sure  to  l)c  that  one  which  I  happen  to 
like  better  than  any  of  the  others.  I  lately  in- 
sisted on  the  supremacy  of  January  on  various 
accounts.  Now  I  have  a  similar  claim  to  put  in 
in  favor  of  the  next  in  succession.  And  it  shall 
go  hard  but  I  will  prove,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  each  in  her 
turn  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  '  wisest,  virtu- 
ousest,discreetest,best.'     Indeed  I  doubt  whether. 


on  consideration,  any  one  (but  a  Scotch  philoso- 
pher) will  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  truth  of  this, 
even  as  a  logical  proposition,  much  less  as  a  sen- 
timent. The  time  present  is  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible times,  because  it  is  present — because  it  is — 
because  it  is  something ;  whereas  all  other  times 
are  nothing.  The  time  present,  therefore,  is  es- 
sentially better  than  any  other  time,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  something  to  nothing.  •  *  *  The  clev- 
erest Scotch  philosopher  that  ever  lived  has  said, 
in  a  memoir  of  his  own  life,  that  a  man  had 
better  be  born  with  a  disposition  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  things,  than  to  an  estate  of  ten 
thousand  a  year.  He  might  have  gone  further, 
and  said  that  the  disposition  to  which  he  alludes 
is  worth  almost  as  much  to  a  man  as  being  com- 
pelled and  able  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  !  Nay,  he  might  almost 
have  asserted  that,  with  such  a  disposition,  a  man 
may  chance  to  be  happy  even  though  he  be  born 
to  an  estate  of  twenty  thousand  a  year  !  But  I, 
not  being  (thank  my  stars)  a  Scotch  or  any  other 
philosopher,  will  venture  to  go  still  farther,  and 
say,  that  to  be  able  to  look  at  things  as  they  are, 
is  best  of  all.  To  him  who  can  do  this,  all  is  as 
it  should  be — all  things  Avork  together  for  good — 
whatever  is,  is  right.  To  him  who  can  do  this, 
the  present  time  is  all  sufficient,  or  rather  it  is 
all  in  all ;  for  if  he  cannot  enjoy  any  other,  it  is 
because  no  other  is  suscepti])le  of  being  enjoyed, 
except  tlirougli  the  medium  of  tlie  present." 

Head  Work. — We  trust  the  suggestions  in  last 
month's  calendar  to  improve  the  head  as  well  as 
to  occupy  tlie  hands,  have  had  duo  consideration, 
and  that  this  important  work  will  be  continued 
through  the  month  of  Februai-y. 

Plans. — The  work  of  spring  and  summer  should 
1)0  arranged  now  while  there  is  husurc  to  consider 
it  in  all  its  bearings.  What  fields  shall  bo  devot- 
ed to  corn,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  potatoes?  Where 
the  i^cas,  l)ean3,  turnips,  carrots?  Where  the 
early  vegetables,  the  tomatoes,  radishes,  egg-plants, 
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cabbages  1  What  breadth  in  each  of  the  princi- 
pal crops,  how  much  seed  per  acre?  What  trees 
shall  be  planted,  and  what  location  shall  they  oc- 
cupy? How  much  stock  shall  be  summered, 
wliich  oxen  or  cows  sold  or  fiittened,  and  how 
many  swine  kept  1  Shall  the  Garden  liavc  a 
small  assortment  of  choice  pears — the  Bartlett, 
Seckle,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Beurre  d'Aromberg, 
Bloodgood,  Louise  Bonne, — a  few  choice  raspber- 
ries and  currants,  together  with  a  grape  vine  or 
two  of  the  best  varieties  '.\  Shall  beds  be  formed 
for  permanent  use  to  be  stocked  with  the  best  ear- 
ly vegetables,  parsnips,  onions,  carrots,  beets, 
radishes,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  celery,  lettuce 
parsley,  and  patches  for  cucumbers,  early  squash- 
es, cabbage,  cauliflower,  melons,  beans  and  peas  ? 
These  will  promote  health,  and  afford  a  constant 
supply  of  delicious  summer  food,  save  the  money 
in  your  purse,  and  embellish  the  ground  about  the 
house. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  require  especial  care  in  Feb 
ruary.  Leave  it  ojjtional  with  them  to  go  out  or 
remain  under  cover  ;  feed  liberally  with  hay 
sweet  clover  hay  they  relish  highly — and  give 
them  occasionally  any  juicy  roots  cut  finely,  or  a 
few  beans,  or  a  little  corn  or  barley.  They  will 
then  bring  strong  lambs.  Throw  into  their  yards 
also,  evergreens  of  pine,  hemlock  or  spruce 
boughs. 

Cattle  and  horses  will  need  the  card  as  well  as 
timely  and  liberal  feeding  ;  milch  cows,  especially, 
will  find  much  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  card. 

When  the  plans  alluded  to  are  made,  the  stock 
all  fed  and  warm,  the  wood-pile  lusty  in  its  pro- 
portions for  another  year,  and  the  children  with 
lessons  well  conned  for  the  morrow's  recitation, 
are  mingling  in  the  social  conversations  around 
the  evening  fire,  what  prince  or  potentate  but 
would  envy  the  farmer  his  simple  and  pure  de- 
lights, his  hours  of  unalloyed  domestic  bliss  ! 

February,  cold  and  rough  as  it  is,  is  none  too 
long  for  households  such  as  these. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  POTATO--CURCTJLIO-..-SHAD- 
BUSH. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  going  to  write  something 
about  the  potato,  the  curculio,  and  grafting  the 
shad-bush ;  I  hired  une-fuurth  of  an  acre  of 
land  in  a  field  where  some  four  others  hired  from 
one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  an  acre  each,  and 
all  planted  potatoes,  the  rows  running  north  and 
south.  After  my  first  hoeing,  I  put  on  ashes 
and  plaster,  and  the  piece  east  of  mine  was  served 
the  same.  The  potatoes  that  I  phvnted  were  not 
large,  and  were  cut,  the  same  as  on  the  piece 
oast,  and  the  piece  next  west,  (throe-fourths  ol'an 
ar-re,)  tlie  potatoes  were  whole  an^l  mostly  lurge 
th-.t.  were  planted.  A  short  time  liofore  my  last 
lioeing,  I  read  in  tlie  New  Encjland  Farmer  that 
salt  mixed  with  plaster,  in  proportion  of  two  of 
plaster   to   one  of  salt,  would    prevent   potatoes 


from  rotting.  I  therefore,  after  my  last  hoeing, 
(I  hoed  them  three  times,)  applied  th"^  salt  anu 
plaster,  and  in  less  than  three  days  there  was  a 
perceptible  diflference  between  mine  and  the  other 
potatoes ;  mine  were  much  greener  and  more 
thrifty  than  the  others.  I  had  from  my  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre  forty-one  bushels  of  good  sized 
potatoes  for  cooking,  and  only  three  bushels  of 
small  ones ;  and  the  three-fourths  of  an  acre 
west  of  mine,  that  was  planted  with  whole  pota- 
toes, had  some  eighty  bushels  011I3-,  and  from 
their  appearance  after  being  dry,  whilst  lying  on 
the  ground,  I  should  think,  at  least,  that  one- 
fourth  were  too  small  to  cook.  The  potatoes 
east  of  mine  were  better  than  those  west,  and 
mine  were  judged  to  be  much  the  best  in  the 
field.  What  made  the  east  potatoes  better  than 
the  west?  Was  it  the  one  application  of  the 
ashes  and  plaster,  or  was  it  because  they  were 
cut  before  planting?  And  what  made  mine  the 
best  in  the  field !  Was  it  the  third  hoeing  or  the 
salt  ?  I  leave  it  with  the  lovers  of  good  potatoes 
to  find  out  by  trying  the  experiment. 

One  word  about  destroying  the  curculio.  I 
commenced  last  spring,  soon  after  my  plum  trees 
were  out  of  blossom,  to  throw  dry  ashes  on  them 
in  the  morning  when  the  dew  was  on  ;  I  applied 
it  but  a  few  times,  when  I  read  in  the  Farmer 
that  some  one  had  saved  his  plums  by  throwing 
on  soap  suds  ;  I  therefore  applied  the  suds  until 
I  read  the  next  Farmer,  where  I  read  that  some 
one  had  saved  his  plums  by  the  use  of  lime  water. 
I  then  used  the  lime  water,  and  succeeded  in 
raising  a  large  ci-op  of  very  nice  plums,  whilst 
one  of  my  neighbors  raised  but  very  few,  and 
that  one  by  the  use  of  a  few  applications  of  lime 
water.  So  you  see  that  lime  water  would  answer 
the  purpose  if  applied  often  enough. 

In  the  Farmer  of  Nov.  25t]i,  there  is  a  letter 
from  "  Far  East,"  recommending  the  shad-bush 
as  a  substitute  for  the  quince  for  raising  dwarf 
pears.  I  will  tell  you  how  near  I  came  to  getting 
a  dwarf  from  a  shad-bush.  Some  twenty  years 
since  I  was  grafting  pears  in  the  back  part  of  my 
lot,  and  having  a  scion  or  two  left,  I  inserted  one 
in  a  shad  sprout,  some  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
through  and  six  from  the  ground,  merely  for 
pastime,  not  even  thinking  it  would  grow  ;  but 
the  first  time  I  passed  that  way  I  discovered  that 
it  was  growing  nicely.  I  watched  it  through  the 
summer,  tied  it  up  occasionally,  and  in  the  fall, 
after  the  leaves  had  dropped,  I  measured  it,  and 
it  had  grown  over  seven  feet,  and  had  much  more 
the  apj^earance  of  a  grape  vine  than  it  did  a 
dwarf.  It  grew  and  bore  pears  some  two  or 
three  years  and  died,  but  the  pears  wei'e  always 
dwarf,  quite  small  of  their  kind. 

Yours  ever.         Not  Far  West. 

Shelborn,  Dec.  28,  1854. 


Pears. — We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  rea- 
der to  the  article  on  "Pears,"  as  it  is  from  a  gen- 
tleman Avho  has  given  the  sulijcct  much  attention. 
AVe  welcome  him  heartily  t )  our  columns,  and 
hope  to  hear  from  him  as  he  pro]ios'>s. 


The  Centenarians. — Forty-seven  persons  died 
ni  the  United  States  during  the  past  year  over 
100  years  old.  Of  these,  one  was  128,  one  1.30, 
and  one  14G.  The  eldest  Avas  a  negress.  United 
ages  of  the  forty-seven,  52GS  years. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

GRASS  CROPS. 

REPORTED    TO    THE     CONCORD    FARMERS'    CLUB    DY 
JOHN    B.    MOORE. 

Mr.  President  : — Of  all  the  crops  grown  in 
New  England,  perhaps  the  Grass  crop  is  the  most 
important  to  the  farmer,  from  the  fact  that  for 
the  whole  year  the  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  de- 
pend mainly  upon  the  grass  and  hay  for  their  sus- 
tenance. 

And  the  farmers  procure  just  what  they  want 
from  keeping  this  stock,  and  what  they  must 
have,  that  is,  a  large  quantity  of  manure  for  pro- 
ducing this  and  their  other  crops  and  increasing 
the  fertility  of  their  land. 

In  no  other  way  can  they  get  manure  so  con- 
veniently as  by  consuming  the  grass  and  hay  on 
their  Airms.  He  Avho  improves  the  capacity  of 
his  farm  for  produciug  grass  for  feed,  or  curing 
for  hay,  and  then  consumes  the  same,  or  if  he 
sells  it,  buys  manure  to  replace  what  it  would 
make,  and  also  takes  good  care  of  the  same,  will, 
in  a  short  time,  increase  the  productiveness  of  his 
land,  and  not  only  enable  him  to  raise  larger 
quantities  of  grass,  but  also  of  grain,  roots,  and 
other  vegetables. 

And  in  fact,  nearly  every  thing  in  our  New 
England  farming  depends  on  the  grass  and  hay, 
for  if  we  do  not  have  a  good  supply  of  these,  of 
course  we  cannot  keep  a  large  stuck  of  cattle,  and 
we  must  keep  this  stock  or  we  shall  not  have 
much  manure.  If  we  do  not  by  manure  enrich 
our  soils,  we  shall  fail  to  produce  good  crops,  and 
poor  crops  do  not  pay. 

As  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  we  do  not  ex- 
pect to  impart  any  new  ideas,  but  merely  to  state 
some  of  the  best  methods  now  in  use  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

For  high  lands,  spring  seeding  with  small 
grains,  particularly  barley,  or  planting  corn,  cul- 
tivating it  with  aflat  surface  and  seeding  to  grass 
in  July,  perhaps  succeeds  better  than  any  other 
way  on  very  dry  soils. 

On  low,  moist  upland,  and  reclaimed  meadow, 
plow  in  August  and  September,  roll  down  the 
furrows,  put  as  much  compost  manure  as  3'ou  can 
spare — not  less  than  twenty  ox-cart  loads  to  the 
acre,  and  more  would  be  better — harrow  well 
both  vpays,  then  sow  al)out  1^  pecks  hords- 
gi-ass,  and  3  pecks  red-top  seed  per  acre  ;  cover 
with  a  brush — harrow,  pick  the  stones,  and  finish 
by  rolling  down  smooth.  We  formerly  sowed  a 
larger  quantity  of  seed,  but  fjund  after  the  first 
year  that  it  made  too  thick  a  sward. 

Clover  we  consider  a  good  crop  to  grow  on  di-y 
soils ;  and  probably  the  best  way  to  produce  it  is 
to  sow  it  with  the  other  grass  seeds.  On  dry 
land  the  first  crop  will  be  increased  largely  by  the 
addition  of  the  clover  ;  this  we  would  advise  to 
use  for  home  consumption,  and  not  for  market. 

Your  committee  are  satisfied  that  we  nuist  de- 
pend upon  our  low,  moist  s.tils,  li»r  most  of  the 
grass  that  we  cure  for  hay.  Upon  almost  every 
farm  there  is  more  or  less  low-land,  covered  with 
brush,  or  wet  nuuidows  and  swamps,  whicli  are- 
unproductive  in  tiieir  present  condition,  but  mayj 
easily  be  made  the  l)estandmost  ]troihictivi'  grass' 
land  on  our  farms,  and  after  lieing  rcchiimed,  will| 
produce  much  more  grass  with  tlie  same  manure! 
and  labor  than  dry  soils. 


Then  as  to  curing,  cut  when  in  full  blossom  if 
you  can ;  where  there  is  a  large  quantity  to  be 
secured,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  on  a  portion  as 
early  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  get  through 
before  it  is  over-ripe.  There  is,  however,  quite  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  good  farmers  as  to  the 
time  when  it  should  be  cut,  so  as  to  make  the 
most  nutritious  hay. 

We  would  also  say  that  it  has  been  our  experi- 
ence in  reclaiming  mciidows  and  swamps,  that  to 
produce  a  large  crop  of  good  grass,  it  is  necessa- 
ry that  the  land  be  well  and  thoroughly  drained, 
and  have  a  good  dressing  of  sand  or  gravel,  or  a 
large  portion  of  the  same  in  the  compost  manure 
applied  before  and  after  seeding.  Otherwise, 
however  well  manured,  there  will  be  a  weakness 
of  the  straw,  Avhieh  will  cause  it  to  fall  and  rot 
before  it  has  time  to  grow  to  be  a  full  crop. 

We  have  also  examined  the  crops  of  grass  groAvn 
on  meadows  reclaimed  in  various  ways,  and  in 
our  opinion  the  too  common  pi-actice  of  burning 
the  entire  top  soil  is  a  bad  one.  Although  the 
first  crop  will  probably  be  good,  the  land  and  af- 
ter crop  will  be  much  larger  and  better  without 
the  burning  than  with  it  ;  burning  leaving  a  ten- 
dency to  moss  and  wild  grass. 

There  are  acres  of  this  burnt  land  in  our  own 
town,  that,  after  one  or  two  seasons,  have  run 
back  to  wild  grass,  and  which  it  will  require 
nearly  twice  as  much  manure  to  keep  in  good  con- 
dition than  it  would  if  it  had  been  reclaimed  in  a 
different  manner. 

You  will  see  the  importance  of  this  leading 
product  of  our  farms  ;  with  it,  we  are  enableii  to 
supply  ourselves  with  a  plenty  of  beef,  mutton, 
and  milk  ;  the  product  of  the  last  named  has  be- 
come a  very  large  business  near  the  cities  and 
large  towns,  our  own  town  furnishing  not  less 
than  1200  gallons  daily  for  the  Boston  market, 
besides  milk  and  part  of  the  butter  and  cheese  for 
our  own  consumption  ;  all  of  which  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  grass,  and  hay  made 
from  the  same. 

Then  let  us  increase  largely  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  this  product  of  our  land,  not  feeling 
satisfied  to  produce  any  less  than  two  tons  per 
acre,  and,  as  before  stated,  by  largely  increasing 
the  same,  we  are,  by  the  manure  made  from  it, 
enabled  to  increase  every  cultivated  product  of 
our  land. 

For  the  Committee, 

Dec,  1854.  JouN  B.  Moork. 


The  Old  Farmer's  Almanac. — Jenks,  Hick- 
ling  &  Swan,  Boston,  have  publislnnl  number 
sixty-three,  of  this  old  favorite  of  the  farmer.  It 
tells  us  almost  erverytliiug  about  the  stars  and 
eclipses,  and  how  to  cast  tlie  interest  on  our 
bank  stock ;  tells  us  of  the  commencements, 
American  Presidents,  uncurrent  bank  notes  ; 
when  to  look  out  fur  a  snow  storm,  and  a  liigh 
tide,  and  has  twelve  cajiital  little  sermons  on  its  ca- 
lendar pages.  And  then  it  asks  a  ''heap  of  such 
curious  questions,"  and  gives  "lots"  of  good  ad- 
vice in  various  ways.  How  slioiild  we  know  any- 
thing when  to  plow  or  sow,  kill  our  hogs  or  salt 
the  pork,  without  tlie  '■'•Old  Fann':r'x  Almanac: 
by  Robt.  B.  Thomas  ?" 
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A  LESSON  IN  ITSELF  SUBLIME. 

A  lessnn  in  iuulf  sublime, 

A  lesson  wortli  enshrinin^i, 
Is  this — "  /  take  no  hceil  of  time, 
Save  when  the  sun  is  shining." 
These  motto  worils  a  dial  bore, 

And  wisdom  never  teaches 
To  human  hearts  a  better  lore 
Than  this  short  sentence  teaches. 

As  life  is  sometimes  bright  and  fair, 
And  sometimes  dark  and  lonely. 
Let  us  forget  its  pain  and  cure, 
And  note  its  bright  hours  only. 

There  is  no  grove  on  earth's  broad  chart 

But  has  some  bird  to  cheer  it ; 
So  hope  sings  on  in  every  heart, 
Although  we  may  not  hear  it ; 
And  If  to-day  the  heavy  wing 

Of  sorrow  is  oppressing. 
Perchance  to-morrow's  sun  will  bring 
The  weary  heart  a  blessing. 

For  life  is  sometimes  bright  and  fair, 

And  sometimes  dark  and  lonely, 
Then  let's  forget  its  toil  and  care. 
And  note  its  bright  hours  only. 

We  bid  the  joyous  moments  haste. 

And  then  forget  their  glitter — 
We  take  the  cup  of  life,  and  taste 

No  portion  but  the  bitter  : 
But  we  should  teach  our  hearts  to  deem 

Its  sweetest  drops  the  strongest ; 
And  pleasant  hours  should  ever  seem 
To  linger  round  us  longest. 

As  life  is  sometimes  bright  and  fair, 
And  sometimes  dark  and  lonely, 
Let  us  forget  its  toil  and  care. 
And  note  its  bright  hours  only. 

The  darkest  shadows  of  the  night 

Are  just  before  the  morning  ; 
Then  let  us  wait  the  coming  light, 
All  boding  phantoms  scorning  ; 
And  while  we're  passing  on  the  tide 

Of  Time's  fast  ebbing  river, 
Let's  pluck  the  blossoms  by  its  side. 
And  bless  the  gracious  Giver. 

As  life  is  sometimes  bright  and  fair. 

And  sometimes  dark  and  lonely. 

We  should  forget  its  pain  and  care. 

And  note  its  bright  hours  only. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

REMARKS  ON  COWS. 

Mr.  Editor: — L  was  much  pleased  with  the 
good  sense  manifested  in  your  description  of  a 
cow  for  fixmily  use,  in  your  last  paper.  Just  af- 
ter T  read  that,  I  took  up  an  excellent  paper, 
publislied  at  Manchester,  N.  11.,  in  which  was 
copied  from  the  London  Affrin/hural  Gazette  some 
remarks  about  "an  extraordinary  coav."  I  was 
curious  to  know  what  was  deemed  an  "exti-aordi- 
nary  cow"  in  London.  This  animal  is  said  to 
have  yielded  fifteen  quarts  of  milk  daily,  on  grass 
feed  alone,  four  months  after  calving,  of  a  qual- 
ity to  give  eleven  and  a  half  pounds  of  butter  in 
a  week.  Pretty  well  this,  but  how  does  it  com- 
pare with  wliat  is  said  of  some  of  the  cows  and 
heifers  of  your  own  Middlesex?  If  I  do  not  mis- 
take, gentlemni  tiiorc  have  boasted  of  their  De- 
von Stock,  as  yielding  products  far  better  than 
this.  Milk  of  a  quality  to  give  a  pound  of  but- 
ter to  each  and  every  four  quarts, — on  grass  feed 
alone.     This  may  be  so,   but  I  never  could  give 


full  credit  to  the  statement,  and  do  not  now.  It 
seems  to  me  hardly  possible  to  find  a  cow  that 
will  give  milk,  tliat  will  yield  more  than  a  pound 
of  butter  to  each  and  every  eight  quarts  of  her 
milk — whatever  may  bo  the  breed.  If  I  could 
find  a  herd  of  cows  that  would  do  this,  I  should 
be  satisfied.  Inquirer. 

Dec.  25,  1854. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MOETCtAGES-SHADE-CRITICISM. 

^^ A  Medley."' — As  this  article  in  the  January 
Fanner  is  devoted  to  myself,  I  wish  for  a  little 
more  space  in  reply  than  would  be  admissible  in 
the  narrow  limits  of  my  usual  monthly  review  ; 
not  so  much  from  any  desire  or  intention  of  con- 
troversy as  for  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  rea- 
sons for  my  caution  against  mortgages.  Agree- 
ing perfectly  with  friend  Durand,  that  every 
writer  should  bo  allowed  his  own  "say,"  I  have 
never  supposed  that  any  of  my  running  com- 
ment^could  be  considered  as  an  infringement  on 
this  privilege,  especially  as  I  fully  believe  in  the 
correctness  of  the  sentiment,  bluntly  expressed 
by  old  Dr.  Johnson  to  one  of  his  sensitive  friends, 
"Depend  upon  it,  sir,  no  man  was  ever  written 
down  but  by  himself." 

Regarding  the  subject  of  mortgages  as  one  of 
vital  importance  to  the  young  farmer,  and  be- 
lieving that  a  false  step  on  this  ground  is  often 
the  most  fatal  and  irretracoalde  of  his  whole 
course,  I  am  induced  to  give  somewhat  in  detail 
my  personal  experience  with  mortgages,  altliough 
by  so  doing  I  expose  myself  to  the  charge  of  ego- 
tism— but,  "how  can  we  reason  but  from  what 
we  knoiv.'^ 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  wo  will  allude  to 
our  experiences  in  the  mortgage  line,  as  they  oc- 
curred m  the  order  of  time. 

No.  1.  The  small  fund  of  money  that  I  saved 
of  my  earnings,  for  some  three  or  four  years  af- 
ter twenty-one,  was  devoted  to  a  debt  on  the 
homestead,  that  descending  from  my  grandfath- 
er, was  lived  under  by  my  father,  and,  after  my- 
self, was  assumed  by  two  others  of  his  sons;  yet 
the  old  farm  had  to  be  sold  at  last,  and  the  fam- 
ily name  of  your  humble  "commentator"  passed 
from  the  title-deeds  to  the  "ancient  domain." 
Among  the  earliest  recollections  of  my  boyhood, 
that  of  the  efforts  of  my  parents  to  "raise"  the 
means  for  j'taying  "the  interest"  is  not  the  most 
pleasant.  That  favorite  colt,  that  web  of  cloth 
sjDun  by  my  mother's  own  hands  and  needed  by 
the  backs  of  her  boys,  and  many  other  things 
that  went,  not  to  kill,  l)ut  merely  to  keep  alive, 
that  mortgage,  are  among  the  indelible  impres- 
sions of  my  "first  experience." 

No.  2.  I  loaned  some  money  to  a  man  in 
Michigan,  whoso  land  was  paid  for,  and  who  had 
put  up  one  of  the  neatest  log-houses  I  ever  saw. 
Three  split  logs,  placed  one  above  the  other,  were 
of  such  size  as  to  raise  the  walls  sulfieiently  high 
for  the  roof,  giving  a  comparatively  smooth  ceil- 
ing, and  a  look  of  solidity  and  comfort  within, 
far  superior  to  the  usual  style  of  smaller,  unsplit 
logs.  The  good  woman  "shuddered"  at  the 
idea  of  a  mortgage,  and,  with  tears  said  to  her 
husband,  "It  will  turn  us  and  our  cliildren  out 
of  the  home  we  have  labored  so  hard  to  make 
comfortable."     But,  almost  in  the   language   of 
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Mr.  Durand,  he  replied,  "I  cannot  afford  to  let 
our  land  lie  idle, — there  is  no  if  nor  and  about 
it, — I  must  have  a  team  and  do  something."  He 
did  have  a  team,  and  soon  told  me  he  had  thirty 
acres  in  wheat,  but  then  he  must  have  a  large 
barn  and  other  "improvements,"  which  left  noth- 
ing from  his  crops  for  the  mortgage.  The  result 
was,  that  long  after  the  mortgage  was  "out," 
not  having  enough  of  the  Shylock  in  my  compo- 
sition to  "foreclose,"  an  exchange  for  newer  and 
cheaper  land  was  effected  ;  and  if  the  good  wo- 
man and  her  children  wore  not  cxactlj'  turned 
out  of  house  and  home,  as  shepre<licted,  they  had 
to  exchange  the  old  home,  with  its  garden  and 
beautiful  young  orchard,  for  one  without  these 
comforts,  and  without  the  associations  that  clus- 
ter around  the  "first  place."  Nearly  twenty 
years  have  elapsed,  and  that  mortgage  is  still 
alive — only  a  part  of  the  principal,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  interest,  then  loaned,  has  found  its  way 
back  to  my  pocket. 

No.  3.  Secured  by  a  mortgage  on  a  small 
New  England  farm ,  I  loaned  a  small  sum  of  mo- 
ney. The  mortgagor  never  paid  a  cent  of  either 
principal  or  interest,  but  long  after  the  notes 
were  "over  due,"  they  were  paid  in  full  bj-  a  son 
of  his  who  was  a  merchant's  clerk,  and  wished  to 
give  his  parents  a  home. 

No.  4.  Lastly,  for  a  few  years  as  mortgagor, 
I  have  tried  "living  under"  a  mortgage  on  a 
small  farm.  I  had  but  just  shaken  it  from  my 
shoulders,  when  I  commented  so  warmly  upon 
Mr.  Durand's  recommendation  of  mortgages,  and 
made  the  awkward,  but,  I  think,  very  natural 
comparison  of  the  "nightmai'e."  With  a  pretty 
large  family  to  support,  with  semi-annual  inter- 
est to  meet,  with  a  grim  "j^rincipal"  looming  uji 
in  the  rear  but  not  in  the  distance,  and  with  the 
income  of  the  labor  of  but  a  single  pair  of  hands, 
if  a  man  don't  experience  something  like  the 
"nightmare,"  then  what  docs  he  experience? 

So  much  for  my  trials  of  mortgages.  From  what 
I  have  seen  of  their  operation  in  other  hands,  I 
believe  that  my  four  experiments  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  average  of  the  whole,"  were  their  history 
to  be  as  honestly  Avritten. 

We  thence  infer  that  of  every  four  mortga- 
ges which  are  fastened  on  farms,  two,  or  one- 
half  of  the  whole,  unhouse  the  mortgagor  or  his 
descendants  ;  and  of  those  that  are  paid,  one- 
half  are  indebted  to  trade,  or  some  source  other 
than  farming,  for  the  means  with  which  it  is 
done. 

Did  I,  then,  make  "an  uncommon  great  bug- 
bear out  of  very  small  materials?"  "A  little 
shows  what  a  great  deal  means  ;"  and  on  this 
principle  I  wish  to  be  excused  fi)r  parading  so 
much  of  my  personal  history,  and  for  my  appi'C- 
ciation  of  the  "materials"  it  affLirds,  not  to 
"frighten"  but  to  caution. 

In  contrast  with  the  mortgage  yirinciple  in 
general,  and  with  that  of  my  No.  3  in  particu- 
lar, as  well  as  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  ad- 
age, that  "where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way," 
even  without  a  resort  to  mortgages,  1  wish  to 
give  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  another  ^lich- 
igan  farmer,  who  had  just  money  enough  to 
"take  up,"  at  government  price,  an  eighty-acre 
lot  of  timl)cred  land,  jiay  fn-  a  ow,  a  small  pair 
of  oxen  with  yoke  and'  cliain.  F.'Uing  a  few 
trees,  his  neighbors  helped  Jiim   put  up   a  cabin. 


jWith  his  axe  and  a  borrowed  auger  he  made 
chairs,  tables,  milkpans,  and  a  bedstead  which 
was  corded  with  strans  of  bark. 

He  then  went  bravely  at  the  giant  oaks  but  it 
was  slow  work  to  clear  off  their  huge  trunks,  and 
he  soon  saw  that  liims^lf  and  wife,  his  oxen  and 
cow  might  starve  Ijefore  he  could  get  in  and  har- 
vest a  crop.  lie  was  ashamed  to  beg,  and  would 
not  borrow.  So  he  brwke  up  "housekeeping," 
left  big  land  to  "lie  unimproved,"  and  let  him- 
self by  the  month  to  purchase  provisions  for  a  fu- 
ture campaign  against  the  noble  old  forest  mon- 
archs.  After  clearing  land  a  few  years,  but  mak- 
ing rather  slow  progress,  he  exchanged  his  eighty 
acres  of  timbered  land  for  one-half  as  manv  of 
"Openings"  which  were  mostly  subdued.  Here 
he  soon  got  a  start  in  the  world  ;  improved  his 
buildings  ;  bought  more  land  ;  collected  about 
him  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  years  ago,  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  he  had  as  much  property  as  he 
wanted. 

I  will  here  remark,  that  I  regard  a  mortgage 
for  the  purchase-money  of  real  estate,  as  quite  a 
different  thing  from  one  for  "improvements,"  or 
conveniences  of  any  kind.  Two  of  my  four  mort- 
gages were  given  for  the  purchase-money  of  the 
premises  ;  and  both  these  wore  paid  off.  But 
enough  has  been  written  on  this  topic  for  once, 
and  we  leave  it  here. 

When  I  wrote  the  caption  of  this  article,  I 
thought  of  making  some  remarks  upon  Mr.  Du- 
rand's stricture  on  my  comments  on  "Improving 
Soils  by  Shade."  If  he  will  read  the  first  column 
of  that  article  on  page  499,  November  Farmer,  in 
connection  with  his  own  strictures,  I  am  willing 
to  abide  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  to  which  he 
appeals,  waiving  my  right  to  the  "closing  argu- 
ment." The  space  he  occupies  with  comments 
on  a  few  lines  from  my  review,  will  suggest  to 
him  the  impossibility  of  my  profiting  much  by 
his  advice.  To  place  the  leading,  or  some  strik- 
ing idea  of  an  article  in  a  position  that  shall  ex- 
cite curiosity,  or  to  present  some  additional  hint 
or  fact,  has  been  the  humble  object  of  my  month- 
ly medleys.  Anything  like  the  plan  suggested 
by  Mr.  Durand  would  occupy  quite  too  much 
space.  If  I  have  done  his  articles  injustice  by 
my  brief  extracts,  or  by  unfair  criticism,  it  was 
certainly  unintentional.  Of  all  the  many  writ- 
ers Avhose  labors  have  done  so  much  to  give  the 
Farmer  a  reputation  for  sound  sense  and  practi- 
cal value,  he  is  the  last  one  with  whose  feelings 
I  would  intentionally  trifle.  A  Readeic. 

Winchester,  1855. 


A  HOME  FOR  ALL. 

Under  this  attractive  title,  the  liouse  of  Fowl- 
ers and  Wells,  Publishers,  142  Washington  St., 
and  308  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  have  issued  a  neat 
volume  of  200  pages,  written  by  0.  S.  Fowlkr, 
one  of  the  firm.  It  describes  the  gravel-wall  plan, 
of  building,  and  discusses  tlie  following  heads  : — 
1.  Nature's  Building  Materials.  2.  Wood  is  ob- 
jectionable. 3.  Brick.  4.  The  Lime,  Gnivel  and 
Stone  Walls.  5.  Selection  of  the  material.  6. 
Lime,  its  proportion,  and  mode  of  mixing.  7. 
Placingand  working  the  mortar-))ed.  8.  Relative 
cost    of  the  gravel-wall.      9.  Foundations.     10. 
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Mode  of  placing  the  boards  for  boxes.  11.  Scaf- 
folding. 12.  Width  of  walls  and  their  solidity. 
13.  Door  and  windo'sv  frames.  14.  The  top  of 
the  wall.  15.  Chimneys,  ventilation,  &c.  16. 
Outside  and  inside  linish.  17.  Cost  of  the  gravel- 
wall.  18.  The  quality  of  this  gravel-wall,  and, 
19.  Vermin  are  excluded  from  it.  The  work  is 
not  confined,  merely,  to  the  subject  of  construct- 
ing buildings  on  this  plan,but  sjwaks  of  the  requi- 
sites of  a  good,  comfortable  home,  and  some  of  its 
embellishments.  Those  who  intend  to  build  may 
find  this  book  valuable  to  them. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PLOWING  LANDS  IN  AUTUMN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  was  surprised  to  see  my  name 
in  your  paper  under  a  private  communication 
requesting  you  or  some  friend  to  write,  (if  you 
thought  best)  against  a  prevalent  practice  which 
I  considered  detrimental  to  good  husbandry,  viz.: 
Plowing  lands  on  which  corn  and  all  hoed  crops 
had  lieen  raised  the  past  summer,  and  which  had 
been  highly  manured  the  previous  spring.  I  re- 
gret that  1  was  understood  in  that  communica- 
tion to  be  against  fall  or  autumn  plowing,  ex- 
cepting the  lands  aliove  named.  I  know  that  all 
grass  or  stubble  lands  should  be  plowed  early  in 
the  fiiU,  before  the  frost  kills  the  vegetation. 
The  difference  between  plowing  such  lands  before 
or  after  the  vegetation  is  killed  is  similar  in  point 
ot  economy,  to  plowing  in  a  field  of  clover  in  its 
grean  state,  or  letting  it  remain  until  it  is  noth- 
ing but  dry  straw. 

I  was  as  much  surprised  at  the  remarks  of 
your  correspondent,  "A.  K.  P.  W.,"  as  he  was 
at  mine.  I  did  not  believe  there  was  one  farmer 
in  New  England  who  had  given  the  subject  due 
consideration,  that  would  say  the  manure  left  on 
the  surfiice  by  the  last  hoeing,  say  in  the  middle 
of  July,  and  remained  there  until  the  middle  of 
November,  (four  months)  would  retain  much  if 
any  of  its  fertilizing  properties,  or  that  it  would 
be  good  economy  to  plow  up  a  fresh  supply  of 
inexhausted  manure  to  cover  the  little  that  re- 
mained on  the  surface  which  had  been  already 
exhausted  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  last 
crop.  Such  a  course  would  expose  that  fresh 
supply  to  be  exhausted  by  inhalation  for  the  en- 
suing six  mouths,  without  a  particle  of  benefit  to 
the  next  crop.  "Money  makes  money,"  it  is 
the  same  with  manure. 

"A.K.  P.  W."  says  that  fall  plowing  kills 
the  insects  which  destroy  tlie  crops.  It  may  be 
80,  but  a  New  England  farmer  who  will  not  hus- 
band his  manure  to  the  best  advantage,  will  not 
long  have  crops  for  himself  or  insects  to  destroy. 
Ho  also  says  that  lands  plmved  in  the  fall  stand 
the  drought  better  than  if  plowed  in  the  spring. 
If  so,  that  must  be  attributed  to  some  peculiarity 
of  his  soil. 

As  manure  is  the  great  desideratum,  I  would 
ask,  what  is  the  best  method  of  rendering  one 
dressinr/  of  manure  the  most  valuable  for  the  sev- 
eral succeeding  crops  ? 

Yours  respectfully, 

II.  S.  Pekrin. 
OrfordviUe,  Dec.  18,  1854. 


For  the  ISew  England  Farmer. 

SELECTION  OF  APPLES. 

In  grafting  or  planting  an  orchard,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  imp(jrtance  to  obtain  the  best  varieties  un- 
der cultivation,  those  which  are  productive,  the 
fruit  of  the  first  quality  and  the  trees  hardy,  and 
vigorous  growers.  In  selecting,  we  should  ap- 
proach as  near  as  possible  to  this  standard,  al- 
though there  are  but  few  varieties  that  unite  all 
these  qualities.  Varieties  are  so  numerous  at  the 
present  day,  that  recommending  a  selection  for 
cultivation  is  rather  perplexing  and  difficult. 
There  are  many  kinds  which  rank  as  first-rate, 
although  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  some  of  them  ;  this  is  not  surprising'  as 
tastes  differ.  An  apple  which  one  might  pro- 
nounce first-rate,  and  which,  indeed,  might  be  so, 
another,  perhaps,  would  call  second-rate :  yet 
there  are  kinds  with  respect  to  which  nearly  all 
are  agreed,  and  which  are  universally  known  aa 
first  quality  ;  these  should  be  extensively  propa- 
gated. Having  been  engaged  in  grafting,  many 
years,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  some- 
thing by  experience  and  observation  of  many  va- 
rieties. Although  my  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
limited,  compared  with  many  others,  I  propose  to 
name  a  few  varieties  for  cultivation,  having  been 
familiar  with  them  all  for  years,  and  found  them 
all  things  considered,  among  the  best.  I  can  with 
confidence  recommend  the  following  list,  nearly 
all  of  which  may  be  found  described  in  Cole'a 
fruit  book. 


Early  Williams, 

American  lied  juneating, 

Gravenstein, 

Shirley  Apple,  or  Foundling, 

Spice  Sweet, 

Ilubbardston  Nonsuch, 

Willis  Russet, 

Minister, 

Motlier, 

Baldwin, 

Leominster,  Dec,  1854. 


Early  Bough, 
Leland  Pippin, 
Porter, 

Superb  Sweet, 
Danvers  Winter  Sweet, 
Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Roxbury  Russet, 
Seaver  Sweet, 
Jewett's  Red, 
Priest  Sweeting. 

O.  V.  Hills. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  DIANA  GRAPE. 

Mr.  Brown  : — In  the  "Transactions  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Agricultural  Society  for  the 
year  1853,"  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive 
from  you,  I  find  the  following,  speaking  of  the 
fruit  exhibited  :  "Ilovey  &  Co.  had  a  plate  of 
the  famous  Diana  Grapes.  They  seem  to  be  a 
cross  between  the  Sweetwater  and  Hamburg. 
We  understood  that  they  are  ripened  with  diffi- 
culty in  tlie  open  air."  Let  us  examine  this 
statement  and  see  if  it  is  correct.  When  I  first 
saw  the  above  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
a  mistake  of  the  printer — that  unfortunate  class 
who  have  to  shoulder  so  much  blame — but  if  it 
was,  why  did  not  the  proofreader  find  it  out  and 
correct  it,  or  did  he  not  know  but  what  all  that 
was  said  would  apply  to  this  variety  of  grape  ? 
That  the  Diana  is  a  famous  grape  I  will  not  de- 
ny ;  it  is  bound  to  become  more  so  :  l)ut  that  it 
is  a  cross  between  the  Sweetwater  and  Hamburg 
I  do  deny,  as  it  boars  no  relation  to  either  of  those 
varieties  in  any  respect.  It  was  raised  from  a 
seed  of  the  Catawba,  by  Mrs.  Diana  Crehore,  of 
Milton,  Mass.,  who  received  the  grapes  from 
Squire  Seaver,  of  Koxbury,  who  had  a  very  flour- 
ishing vine  of  that  variety,  which,    though   its 
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original  owner  is  dead — still  lives.  It  was  orig- 
inated several  years  ago,  and  shown  at  the  Mass. 
Hort.  Society,  when  their  rooms  were  in  Tremont 
street,  and  named  by  the  Society,  in  honor  of  its 
originator.  Until  within  the  last  five  years  it  has 
attracted  but  little  attention.  "We  understood 
that  they  are  ripened  with  difficulty  in  the 
open  air."  A  greater  mistake  could  not  have 
been  made,  and  I  am  surprised  that  any  Commit- 
tee that  had  had  any  experiences  or  associated 
with  those  Avho  had,  or  even  read  the  reports  of 
the  different  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Soci- 
eites,  should  ever  prepare  such  a  statement  for  the 
press.  The  great  merit  of  this  variety  is  in 
its  early  ripening, — a  fortnight  at  least  before 
the  Isabella,  and  four  weeks  before  the  Catawba. 
The  greatest  grape  grower  of  Massachusetts  says 
it  will  be  fifty  years  before  we  get  a  grape  supe- 
rior to  the  Diana,  that  it  will  ripen  when  the  Is- 
abella wili  fail.  I  will  not  accuse  the  committee 
of  making  this  wrong  statement  for  any  selfish  or 
■wrong  motives,  nor  am  I  disposed  to  find  fault 
with  their  report  merely  for  the  sake  of  finding 
fault,  but  because  I  saw  that  such  a  report  was 
calculated  to  do  mischief  by  leading  people  as- 
tray. I  think  it  will  be  hard  to  find  a  better 
hardy  grape,  or  one  that  ripens  earlier. 

Newton  Centre,  j.  f.  c.  h. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LIME-SALT-THE  CORN  CHOP. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  have  read  something  of 
Prof.  Mapes'  ideas  of  using  salt  as  a  manure  in 
connection  with  lime.  The  lime  is  to  be  slaked 
with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  to  be  used 
for  sowing  broadcast  with  oats,  etc.  We  wish  to 
know  whether  this  manure  "will  pay"  when 
litoe  costs  $3,00  per  tierce  and  salt  5s.  per  bush- 
el. Also  we  want  to  know  how  much  of  the 
preparation  "will  pay"  to  lay  on  an  acre,  and, 
also,Avhy  it  will  not  answer  to  apply  it  to  the  hill 
for  corn  ?  I  have  tried  the  old  fashioned  method 
of  raising  corn,  and  raised  from  25  to  40  bushels 
to  the  acre,  until  I  think  I  can  improve  the  crop 
by  improving  the  method  of  cultivation.  The 
following  is  the  plan  I  propose  "doing  the  corn 
business"  next  year.  I  have  a  piece  of  land  with 
a  smooth,  rolling  surface,  and  moderate  southern 
slope.  The  soil  is  somewhat  sandy,  light,  with 
heavy  clay  l)ottom  ;  it  has  been  plowed  usually 
4  inches  in  depth,  and  the  crops  taken  oflf  since 
the  "memorj- of  the  oldest  inhabitant;"  conse- 
quently tlic  surflico  was  nearly  exhausted  to  the 
depth  of  four  inches  when  I  plowed  the  field  two 
years  ago,  manured  broadcast  with  about  25 
loads  to  the  acre,  and  planted  to  corn,  produ(;ing 
a  fair  yield.  Last  year  it  was  manured  In-oad- 
cast  and  pl<jwcd  in,  producing  a  very  heavy  crop 
of  oats.  About  10  loads  to  the  acre  were  plowed 
in  for  the  oats.  On  this  piece  I  propose  raising 
corn  next  year.  I  shall  spread  and  plow  in  (t(,'n 
inches  deep)  40  or  50  loads  of  stable  manure  to 
the  acre,  harrow  well  and  plow  again  crosswise  ; 
harrow  again,  and  strike  the  furrows  3  feet 
apart  and  about  8  or  10  inches  deep,  then  cross- 
furrow  the  same  depth.  Then  take  a  bag  of 
guano  (Peruvian)  on  one  side,  and  a  bag  of  seed- 
corn  on  the  other  ;  Avith  a  lioe  I  will  fill  the  fur- 
rows where  they  cross  each  otlier  ;  mix  a  little  of 
the  guano  with  the  soil,  and  plant  my  corn. 


About  the  second  or  third  hoeing  I  will  put  in- 
to each  hill  a  spoonful  or  more  of  guano  and  hoe 
it  in.  I  have  always  put  a  portion  of  my  man- 
ure into  the  hill,  sometimes  as  much  or  more 
than  I  spread  before  plowing.  My  corn  has  al- 
ways been  remarkably  thrifty,  until  about  time 
for  the  ears  to  form,  when  the  plant  would  seem 
to  want  sustenance  to  finish  its  work,  conse- 
quently I  would  get  a  full  growth  of  "fodder" 
and  a  moderate  yield  of  corn.  I  think  the  com 
plant  is  benefited  by  the  manure  in  the  hill  dur- 
ing the  time  its  stalks  are  growing,  say  in  May, 
June  and  July,  when  the  periphery  of  the  feed- 
ing roots  extend  far  beyond  the  circumference  of 
the  hill  leaving  few  feeding  roots  near  the  centre 
of  the  base  of  the  plant.  Now  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  the  manure  is  chiefly  placed  in  the  hill, 
that  the  plant  should  be  thrifty  wliile  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  roots  are  working  their  way  through 
the  hill  ;  nor  is  it  any  more  strange  that  the  ear- 
ing should  be  moderate  when  their  supplies  are 
furnished  by  roots  which  have  extended  their 
feeders  far  and  Avide,  until  their  extremities  meet 
and  mingle  with  the  roots  of  neighboring  hills. 
The  fulness  of  the  ear  and  kernel  must  in  a  great 
measure  depend  upon  the  supply  of  nourishment 
found  by  the  roots  after  they  have  extended  from 
the  hill.  If  the  manure  be  mostly  spread  and 
plowed  in,  we  expect  that  it  benefits  the  crop 
most  when  it  is  most  needed,  viz.  :  when  it  is 
forming  the  kernel. 

The  corn  crop  draws  the  base  of  its  support 
from  the  ground  ;  its  roots  extend  wide  and  deep  ; 
their  microscopic  filaments  absorb  only  the  moist 
minute  particles  of  nourishment  which  pass 
along  the  vessels  undergoing  cliymification  and 
chylification,  a  complete  process  of  digestion,  un- 
til it  is  fitted  and  entirely  adapted  to  invigorate 
the  system  that  has  taken  it.  It  converts  the 
gross  particles  of  the  earth  into  sugar  for  the 
stalk  and  milk  for  the  seed.  . 

Chemically  viewed,  the  coi'n  plant  is  a  labora- 
tory compared  to  which  Prof.  Mapes'  is  but  a 
shadow.  Its  crucibles  are  self-formed  from  its 
germ  ;  its  furnace  the  glorious  sun  ;  its  material 
elicited  from  the  gross  matters  that  compose  the 
crust  of  the  earth  itself ;  its  experiments  always 
successful,  and  its  product  what  no  human  art 
can  equal — a  golden  ear  of  corn. 

Physically,  it  may  be  compared  to  the  human 
digestion,  first  dissolving  its  food,  then  separating 
its  chyme  and  chyle,  and  conducting  the  refined 
matter  along  various  channels  and  tlirough  vari- 
ous organs,  eliminating  all  the  secretions  neces- 
sary to  it8  own  growth  until  it  is  lodged  in  such 
parts,  where  it  is  needed  to  ibrm  and  sustain  the 
perfect  man. 

The  growth  of  the  stock  is  of  less  consequence 
tlian  the  production  of  the  ear.  The  stock  is 
mostly  formed  wiien  the  sujiplies  are  largely 
drawn  from  the  hill,  and  the  ear  when  the  mate- 
rial is  gained  mostly  from  tlie  adj.ii-eut  soil,  in  the 
latter  part  of  July,  August  and  e.irly  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Tiie  largest  grovvtli  of  stocks  is  not  necessary 
to  the  greatest  production  of  corn,  yet  it  is  nec- 
essary to  get  a  certain  amount  of  vigorous  stock 
in  a  healtliy  and  thrifty  st;ite,  wlien  the  ears 
sot  and  the  fall  feeding  is  to  commence  to  form 
the  kernel.  If  an  adequate  siijiply  of  nourish-  " 
ment  is  placed  within  reach  of  the  plant  at  the 
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right  time  the  ears  will  be  numerous,  larf^e,  long 
and  well-tilled,  the  kernel  plump,  fut  and  shining, 
other  things  l)eing  equal. 

To  conelude,  I  should  expect  the  greatest 
yield  of  corn  to  tlie  farmsr,  who,  (ceteris  pari- 
bus) furnished  the  largest  supply  of  manure  and 
commingled  it  to  the  greatest  depth  and  in  the  most 
intimate  way  with  the  soil,  planting  properly,  and 
keeping  down  the  growth  of  all  extraneous  sub- 
stances. 

The  average  corn  crop  in  the  southern  part  of 
V'ermout,  as  far  as  my  acquaintance  extends,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  not  over  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Some  few  poor  farmers  I  know,  who  do  not  get 
20  bushels  to  the  acre,  whilst  others  average, 
taking  the  years  together,  over  GO  ;  very  few  80  ; 
and  rarely  do  I  see  a  crop  that  yields  100  bu^- 
els  to  the  acre.  The  town  of  Guilford,  I  think, 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  average  of  towns 
in  the  south  part  of  Vermont,  for  it  exports  more 
than  it  receives  from  other  towns. 

This  town  pr.)duces  about  as  much  pork  as  is 
consumed,  quite  a  surplus  of  beef  and  butter, 
about  its  own  supply  of  cheese,  and  a  surplus  of 
oats,  barley  and  most  kinds  of  fruit.  The  ex- 
ports of  fruit  consist  chiefly  of  apples,  pears  and 
peaches,  some  of  which  are  not  exceeded.  A  few 
of  our  farmers  are  beginning  to  give  a  share  of 
attention  to  growing  some  of  the  finer  varieties 
of  the  grape,  which,  at  present  bid  fair  to  be  re- 
munerative. Quinces,  wool,  and  early  lambs  for 
market,  are  no  small  sources  of  revenue  to  many 
of  our  friends.  E.  G.  Cross. 

Guilford  Centre,  Dec.  8,  1854. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ANCIENT  LANDMARKS, 
In  this  day  of  progress  extraordinary,  by  the 
power  of  steam  and  with  the  speed  of  lightning, 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  some  things  stable  and  un- 
shaken. Never  were  we  more  strongly  impressed 
with  this  sentiment,  than  on  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  the  36  th  Annual  Report  of  the  Worces- 
ter Agricultural  Society.  Thirty-six  years  ago, 
thought  we,  who  were  then  in  the  ascendant,  and 
where  are  they  now  ?  Nearly  all  those  in  active 
life  then  have  passed  away.  One  honored  name 
still  remains,  vigorous  and  instructive,  as  appears 
upon  these  pages.  Hence  a  lesson,  despise  not  the 
instruction  of  the  Fathers.  "Young  folks  think 
old  folks  fools — Old  folks  know  young  ones  to  be 
so."  If  we  do  not  mistake,  this  "^modest  volume 
of  about  100  pa(;i's  will  l)e  found  to  contain  les- 
sons of  instrruction,  worthy  of  preservation.  Nime 
of  your  images  stuffed  for  show — but  real  sul> 
stantial  matter.  We  refer  particularly  to  the 
statements  and  reports  on  tlis  management  of 
farms — of  dairis, — of  root  crops,  &c.  The  wit 
poured  out  on  hvvine,  and  other  kindred  topics, 
will  do  very  well  at  t!io  table,  but  is  hardly  wor- 
thy a  place  on  t'leshelfof  a  library.  It  requires 
a  Fessenden,  a  Lincoln  or  a  Poole,  to  use  wit  on 
topics  agricultural,  in  a  manner  that  will  not  be- 
come stale. 

We  trust  th(3  dairy  exjierlments  in  this  volume 
will  commend  thciiisclvoK  to  the  favor  of  those  who 
elicited  tliem.  We  had  almost  despaired  of  any- 
thing (/«o</  (except  good  dinners)  coming  from  the 
•  efli)rts  of  the  Mass.  Society.  IJut  when  we  see 
such   products,  as   have  been  brought  forth  at 


Worcester  and  at  Barre — and  know  that  there 
are  other  towns  in  othur  counties,  that  can  do  as 
well  or  better,  if  tempted  to  undertake  it,  we 
have  hope  remaining,  that  the  days  of  '■improve- 
ment in  agriculture''  have  not  all  passed  away  ; 
— and  that  the  ancient  landmarks  are  still  worthy 
to  be  regarded  with  respect.  Essex. 

Dec.  26,  1854. 


TRAINING  HORSES  FOR  THE  SADDLE. 

We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  horses 
were  used  under  great  disadvantages,  irksomely 
to  themselves,  besides  awkwardly  and  annoying 
to  their  riders  who  had  not  been  educated,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  "broke  in,"  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended.  Oom2:)ared  with  the 
number  who  receive  no  "breaking"  at  all — or 
none  save  what  little  they  get  to  quiet  them  to 
domesticity,  from  the  hands  of  the  country  "colt 
breaker,"  how  few  are  they  who  have  once  had  a 
schoolmaster's  whip  over  tlieir  heads.  And  yet, 
mount  an  animal  of  this  numberless  class,  and 
then  afterw^ards  throw  the  leg  over  a  really  Ijrokc 
or  managed  horse,  and  the  difference  is  likely  to 
prove  as  great  as — speaking  not  so  very  wildly — 
between  riding  a  horse  and  riding  a  cow.  True 
it  is,  with  persons  who  do  not  from  experience 
understand  this,  riding  is  riding,  so  long  as  it  be 
on  horseback  ;  but  a  true  and  expert  horseman 
would  as  soon  ride  a  donkey  as  an  awkward,  no- 
mouthed,  no-paced  horse. 

On  all  occasions  it  is  a  consideration  of  mo- 
ment to  avoid  alarming  a  horse  ;  and  although 
this  applies  to  every  hour  of  his  life,  it  is  of  great- 
er consequence  with  young  than  with  aged  hors- 
es ;  that  is  to  say,  young  ones  will  be  alarmed  at 
trifling  objects,  which  at  a  future  age  they  would 
not  notice. 

The  control  which  we  acquire  over  the  horse 
depends  upon  the  mouth,  and  likewise  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  agreealjle  or  disagreeable  associa- 
tions which  render  exercise  on  horseback  pleas- 
ant or  toilsome.  A  good  mouth  is  the  medium 
by  which  any  improvement  in  the  natural  car- 
riage of  an  animal  is  to  be  accomplished.  When 
going  at  a  slow  pace,  the  way  in  which  a  horse 
carries  himself  may,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
be  controlled  ;  but  when  at  full  speed,  or  even 
when  nearly  approximating  that  pace,  his  unre 
strained  action  must  prevail.  By  habit  in  the 
slow  paces,  improvement  in  the  faster  ones  may 
be  slightly  obtained  ;  but  that  must  be  brought 
about  by  very  moderate  attempts,  otherwise  the 
action  of  the  animal,  far  from  being  corrected, 
will  inevitably  be  rendered  worse.  A  horse  that 
bends  himself  nicclj'^,  is  undoubtedly  more  pleas- 
ant to  ride  than  one  which  runs  with  his  nose 
down  to  his  knees  ;  or  the  reverse,  with  his  head 
in  rivalry  with  that  of  his  rider  ;  and  such  defects 
are,  in  most  cases,  capable  of  correction  if  prop- 
erly treated  in  juvenile  days  ;  but  too  much  con- 
straint is  adverse  to  pace  both  for  racing  or  hunt- 
ing. When  a  horse  carries  his  head  too  high,  it 
may,  in  many  instances,  be  remedied  by  using  a 
curb,  without  any  port,  but  with  rather  long 
cheeks,  and  the  curb  chain  hung  quite  loose.  Ac- 
companied with  good  hands,  this  often  produces 
an  excellent  effect,  especially  with  young  horses, 
wliich  are  disjiosed  to  contend  against  the  control 
of  a  martingale. 

It  may  appear  as  a  contradiction,  but  when 
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horse  curries  his  head  too  low,  a  curb  bridle  will' 
often  be  found  the  best  remedy  ;  and  the  contra- 
diction is  cleared  up  by  the  remark,  that  it  is  the! 
way  of  adjusting  and  using  the  curb,  that  the 
difference  of  effect  is  produced.  For  the  latter! 
purpose,  a  short-cheeked  bit,  when  judicious-' 
ly  used,  will,  with  many  subjects,  be  found  ef- 
fectual ;  and,  in  order  to  render  it  so,  the  hands 
must  be  raised  higher  than  usual  at  the  precise, 
instant  when  the  animal  endeavors  to  drop  his 
head  ;  by  this  means  the  cui-b  is  l)rought  into 
action,  but  should  be  again  released  when  a 
proper  position  of  the  head  is  obtained.     This[ 


should  be  jxirticularly  attended  to,  for  such 
horses  are  very  suljjcct  to  hang  on  the  ])it — an 
imperfection  likely  to  increase  witli  ago,  if  not 
counteracted.  Although  I  so  far  advocate  the 
use  of  double  rein  or  curb  bridles  for  certain 
purposes,  let  me  not  he  misunderstood  as  recom- 
mending them  for  general  use  ;  quite  the  reverse. 
A  horse  with  a  good  mouth,  carrying  his  head 
in  tlie  true  position,  never  goes  so  freely  and 
pleasantly  to  himself,  as  with  a  snaffle  bridle  ; 
but  it  is  to  teacli  tlie  horse  how  tu  carry  him- 
self, that  the  curl>  is  in  many  cases  of  great  utili- 

ty- 


STAKBARD  CLIMBING  ROSES. 


Our  engraving  represents  the  standard  climbing 
roses,  formed  by  budding  the  different  varieties 
of  climbing  roses  upon  stocks  of  the  standard 
varieties.  "VVe  sometimes  see  stocks  like  minia- 
ture trees ;  and  these,  by  some  of  our  most  en- 
thusiastic rose  growers,  have  been  transformed 
into  "  weeping  tree  roses" — the  most  beautiful 
ornaments  for  lawns  and  gardens  which  can  be 
imagined.  Mr.  Rivers,  an  English  floriculturist, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  illustrate  and  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  matter.  He  speaks  of  them  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Some  six  years  since,  having  some  rose-stocks 
five  or  six  feet  high,  and  stout  as  liroora-handles, 
I  was  induced  to  try  what  effect  some  of  the 
beautiful  varieties  of  Rosa  Sempervireus  would] 


have  if  budded  on  them,  as  I  had  some  latent 
idea  that  they  would  form  very  graceful  pendu- 
lous trees  ;  I  accordingly  selected  from  that  fam- 
ily a  few  of  its  most  interesting  varieties.  These 
trees  are,  in  the  blooming  season,  pictures  of 
beauty ;  not  a  shoot  has  ev?r  been  touched  by 
the  pruning-knife  ;  there  is  consequently  no  for- 
mality ;  their  beauty  consists  in  their  graceful- 
ness and  rusticity,  which  is  quite  refreshing  in 
contrast  to  the  closidy  jjruned  heads  of  the  liner 
varieties  of  standard  roses." 

Sir.  Barry  says  that  our  native  sweet  l)rier,  to 
be  found  in  all  parts  of  tiie  country,  is  one  of  the 
best  stocks  for  the  purpose.  Tlie  double  prairie 
roses,  Queen  of  the  Prairies,  BaltiiuDre  Belle, 
Perpetual  Pink,  and  other  varieties,  furnish  flow- 
ers of  the  proper  character  for  budding. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  held  a  session 
at  the  State  House  on  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  of  January. 
Every  part  of  the  State  was  represented,  and  the 
reports  of  the  several  committees  were  presented, 
discussed  and  referred.  They  show  the  improve- 
ments commenced,  completed  and  anticipated. 
Among  those  completed  are  a  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  numerous  small  tools  used 
by  the  boys,  such  as  forks,  rakes,  hoes,  shovels, 
&c.  ;  a  room  for  blacksmithing,  one  for  deposit- 
ing carts,  sleds  and  large  farming  utensils,  one 
devoted  to  corn-cribs,  and  for  shelling  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  contain  two  thousand  bushels,  a  car- 
riage room,  carpenter's  shop,  and  a  room  for  J)re- 
serving  and  storing  seeds.  Another  building  has 
been  completed  sufficiently  large  to  give  one  hun- 
dred swine  ample  yards,  feeding  and  sleeping 
rooms ;  overhead  is  a  large  room  for  storing  bed- 
ding or  litter,  and  for  keeping  apples,  pumpkins, 
small  potatoes,  or  any  of  the  early  perishable  ar- 
ticles which  make  up  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  provender  for  swine  in  the  autumnal  months. 
This  building  is  accommodated  with  capacious 
cisterns  for  receiving  swill  from  the  family  of 
nearly  six  hundred  at  the  Reform  School,  and  for 
steaming  vegetables  or  grain  if  thought  desirable. 
In  the  front  part  of  this  building  is  a  commodi- 
ous slaughter-house,  with  a  well  and  pump,  and 
such  conveniences  as  are  necessary  where  slaugh- 
tering is  required  as  often  as  once  a  week.  The 
work  is  all  done  in  a  plain  but  substantial  man- 
ner, and  the  building  affijrds  such  facilities  for 
swine-breeding  and  raising  as  have  enabled  the 
Board  to  find  a  profit  of  some  $200  in  the  course 
of  nine  months  in  this  department  of  the  farm. 
New  and  sul^stantial  stone  walls  have  been  erec- 
ted, drains  made,  and  various  expedients  devised 
for  the  increase  and  preservation  of  manures. 

The  amount  of  produce  sold  from  the  farm 
during  the  year  amounts  to  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seven  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents, 
and  the  amount  of  labor  done  on  the  f\irm  for 
permanent  improvements  and  for  labor  done  for 
the  Reform  Scliool  amounts  to  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars. 

The  operations  of'  the  Board  have  been  limited 
and  impeded  by  the  want  of  proper  buildings  to 
board  the  workmen,  and  suitable  Ijuildings  must 
either  be  purchased  or  erected  for  this  purpose. 
The  farm  now  lies  mostly  on  one  side  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  Board  propose  to  ask  the  Leg- 
islature to  purchase  certain  contiguous  lands  and 
buildings,  all  conveniently  located,  to  obviate  the 
present  existing  difficulties.  If  this  request  is 
granted,  it  will  afford  pasturage  and  mowing  so 
aa  to  double  the  number  of  cows  now  kept.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year,  pastures  have  been  hired,  and 


large  amounts  of  grass  purchased  and  cured  in  or- 
der to  increase  the  cows  so  as  to  furnish  the  supply 
of  milk  demanded  at  the  School.  But  with  this 
extraneous  help  this  demand  has  not  yet  been  sup- 
plied. More  land  and  more  buildings  are  needed 
before  the  business  of  the  farm  can  be  successfully 
prosecuted. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on 
Thursday  morning,  Gov.  Washburn  was  present, 
and  presided  until  he  was  called  away  to  attend 
to  other  duties  at  the  Council  Chamber.  He 
said — 

"  Before  leaving  the  Chair,  as  it  was  probably 
the  last  time  he  should  have  the  honor  to  meet 
with  them  in  that  capacity,  he  would  say  a  few 
words  at  parting.  He  should  be  doing  injustice  to 
them  individually,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  if  he  forbore  to  express  to 
to  them  the  high  personal  regard  which  bis  in- 
tercourse with  them  had  so  much  strengthened, 
and  the  interest  he  felt  in  their  efforts  to  joromote 
the  Agriculure  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  had  been  a  source  of  profound  satisfaction 
to  him  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  take  a 
humble  part  with  them  in  urging  forward  the 
work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  And  he 
counted  it  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  honors 
connected  with  the  place  which  gave  him  the 
privilege  of  meeting  and  acting  with  them,  that 
it  had  brought  him  into  intimate  relation  with 
gentlemen  who  constituted  that  Board,  and  to 
know,  by  personal  observation,  their  devotion  to 
the  purposes,  for  which  the  Board  was  created. 

He  was  happy  to  believe  that  the  interests  of 
agriculture  were  assuming  that  importance  in  the 
public  mind,  which  their  extent  and  magnitude 
demanded.  Its  position  among  the  other  call- 
ings and  pursuits  of  our  citizens  was  becoming 
better  understood  and  appreciated  in  the  common 
wealth  than  it  had  hitherto  been. 

Not  a  little  of  this  was  owing  to  the  character 
and  influence  of  the  members  of  this  Board,  and 
men  like  them,  who  had  brought  to  it  character, 
intelligence  and  practical  experience.  The  need 
of  some  measure  to  elevate  agriculture  and  pro- 
mote its  success  in  the  commonwealth,  had  long 
been  felt.  How  it  could  best  be  done  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  in  the  policy  of  government. 
The  plan  which  had  now  been  adopted  seemed  to 
him,  in  the  present  state  of  science  and  of  public 
sentiment,  the  best,  or  perhaps,  the  only  one  that 
could  be  devised. 

It  brought  to  the  subject  the  combined  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  gentlemen  from  different 
parts  of  the  commonwealth,  who,  by  full  confer- 
ence with  each  other,  were  able  to  test  theories, 
and  elicit  what  the  public  want  to  know,  the 
truth  of  these  as  determined  by  accurate  experi- 
ment and  sound  observation.     It  provided,  too, 
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for  a  body  of  men  whose  interests  were  the  same 
with  those  of  every  farmer  in  the  commonwealth, 
and- whose  judgment  and  accuracy  could  not  be 
impeached  by  suspicion  of  improper  bias  or  self- 
interest.  He  could  not  but  congratulate  the  peo- 
ple of  the  commonwealth  in  the  promised  results 
of  this  system.  Nor  could  he,  with  less  satisfac- 
tion, congratulate  them  that  thoy  had  been  made 
the  honored  instruments  in  carrying  out  so  inter- 
esting and  important  an  experiment.  He  doubt- 
ed not  they  would  continue  to  pursue  the  objects 
for  which  they  had  been  appointed,  and  would 
find  their  reward  in  a  proper  appreciation  of 
their  services  by  a  generous  and  confiding  com- 
munity. 

In  taking  leave  of  his  associates  at  that  Board, 
over  whose  deliberations  ho  had  been  permitted  to 
preside  for  a  brief  period,  he  again  assured  them 
of  his  sentiments  of  high  personal  respect,  of  his 
best  wishes  for  their  success  in  every  pursuit  of 
life,  and  for  their  long-continued  happiness  and 
prosperity. 

He  thereupon  left  the  chair,  which  was  re- 
sumed by  the  senior  member  present,  and  took 
leave  of  the  Board." 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

FALL  PLOWING--PLASTER. 

Mr.  Brown  : — There  has  been  a  number  of 
articles  in  the  Farmer  recently  upon  "  Fall 
Plowing ;  ' '  my  experience  has  led  me  to  be  in 
favor  of  plowing  at  that  season.  I  used  to  be 
troubled  by  the  worms  eating  my  corn  ;  but  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  I  have  plowed  the 
ground  late  in  the  fall,  where  I  was  going  to 
plant  corn  the  next  year ;  and  since  this  has 
been  my  practice,  I  have  not  been  trou))led  at  all 
by  the  worms.  I  think  that  by  plowing  late  in 
the  fall,  t!ie  worms  and  eggs  of  insects  are  ex- 
posed to  the  frost  and  are  thus  destroyed. 

PLASTER    AS    A    FERTILIZER. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  ben- 
efit derived  from  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
I  suppof^e  justly  said,  too,  for  I  know  that  it  is  a 
great  absorbent,  and  useful  in  many  of  its  appli- 
cations ;  but  my  experience  the  past  season  has 
led  me  to  call  in  question  the  utility  of  this 
sovereign  combination  of  lime  with  sulphuric 
acid  as  a  fertilizer,  as  applied  to  crops.  Last 
spring  I  planted  a  patch  of  potatoes,  and  be- 
tween the  hills  I  planted  peas ;  both  came  up 
well  and  grew  nicely  ;  but  about  the  time  of  the 
first  hoeing,  I  put  a  large  table-spoonful  of  plas- 
ter around  eaeh  hill  of  potatoes  and  peas,  in  six 
rows,  and  left  the  rest  of  the  piece  without  any 
plaster.  The  result  was,  where  I  put  plaster  on 
the  peas,  they  were  stone-dead  within  a  week  or 
two  ;  but  where  I  did  not  put  plaster,  I  had  a 
fine  crop.  Wlien  1  dug  tlie  potatoes,  those  where 
the  plaster  was  applied  fell  short  of  tlioso  where 
there  was  none,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  in 
eight  rods  ;   tlio  land  was  a  sandy  loam. 

I  had  another  piece  of  potatoes,  on  like  ground, 
where  I  applied  plaster  to  the  whole  of  it  in  the 


hill ;  the  potatoes  on  this  piece  were  light,  ex- 
cepting two  or  three  rows  under  the  shade  of  a 
fence.  I  had  still  another  piece  of  land,  a  moist, 
rich  loam,  on  which  I  jjlanted  potatoes  ;  to  one- 
half  I  applied  plaster  in  the  hill.  Where  I  put 
plaster,  I  got  21  lbs.  of  potatoes ;  where  I  did 
not,  I  got  23  lbs.,  or  in  that  proportion. 

It  is  a  question  with  me  whetiier  the  plaster 
that  I  used  was  good.  I  have  no  means  of 
analyzing.  I  did  not  know  before  that  crops  were 
ever  the  poorer  for  the  application  of  plaster. 
The  plaster  came  from  Vermont. 

Yours,  &c.,  E.  P.  Woods. 

Newport,  N.  H.,Dcc.  20,  1854. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

OFFICIAL  VISITS  TO  FARMERS. 

To  the  Hon.  M.'P.  Wilder: — Dear  Sir, — In 
view  of  your  position,  experience  and  influence, 
from  connection  with  Agricultural  Societies  and 
with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  you  will 
excuse  me  for  making  further  demands  upon  your 
attention  by  the  following  suggestions.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  men  who  have  given  their  prin- 
cipal attention  to  one  branch  of  bvsincss,  for  the 
purpose  of  money-making,  especially  if  they  are 
bright,  thorough  men,  to  be  superior,  able  to 
exhibit  plainly — to  demonstrate,  as  matters  of 
fact,  the  results  of  their  experience — to  give  reli- 
able instruction,  directions  and  examples  of  their 
skill  and  success  in  that  one  branch.  This  they 
are  free  to  do,  it  may  be  as  philanthropists,  to 
benefit  others,  but  surely  as  men.  It  is  human 
nature.  Said  a  sailor,  "  you  know  we  all  love  to 
talk  about  that  which  lies  nearest  our  heart." 
He  has  done  so  to  get  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
his  darling  theme,  or  to  get  credit  for  his  supe- 
rior skill  and  work.  I  have  found  just  such  men 
of  concentrated  genius  and  high  standing  in  vari- 
ous occupations.  I  have  one  in  my  eye,  who 
could  tell  you,  and  sliow  the  best  constructed 
stables  and  piggeries  ;  the  process  of  making  and 
saving  the  most  and  best  manure ;  by  confining 
his  attention  to  stock  and  swine  growing,  Avhat 
feed  and  management  would  give  the  largest 
return  for  the  outlay  of  every  dollar  and  dime, 
and  GO  shoats  growing  finely,  at  a  cost  of  one 
and  a  half  cents  each  jjer  day  ;  his  good  breed- 
ing sows,  from  three  to  five  years  old  ;  another 
lot  that  will  average  350  lbs.,  at  eiglit  months 
old,  at  a  cost  of  four  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  ; 
and  1200  loads  of  manure,  with  his  method  of 
making  and  applying  it.  This  is  one  man,  and 
his  profits  are  large  ))y  pursuing  one  branch  of 
business,  well  understood. 

This  article  is  written  to  express  my  conviction 
of  the  justness  of  his  views,  viz.,  that  "  tlie  best 
interests  of  the  State  might  be  promoted  by  se- 
lecting an  individual  in  each  county  to  visit  the 
farms  reported  to  be  good,  and  learn  from  the 
farmers  their  modes  of  <niltivation,  and  present 
the  facts  ascertained  tlirough  the  press,  under 
the  appointment  and  pay  of  the  State." 

Some  ten  years  since  the  writer  was  appointed, 
by  the  "  Hampden  County  Agricultural  Society," 
to  prepare  an  article  fijr  their  next  anniversary 
on  the  siibjiH-t  of  " /nflf;ii//TS,"  whicii  he  did,  and 
also  recommended  to  the  society  tlie  employment 
of  a  discriminating  man,  for  a  year,  to  visit  the 
best  farmers,  and  collect  facts  deemed  most  im- 
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portant  as  improvements  and  principles  in  the 
various  departments  of  agricultural  science  and 
practice,  committing  them  to  writing  on  the 
spot ;  and  from  these  it(;ms  to  prepare  and  pub- 
lish, in  tract  form,  a  plain,  explicit  statement 
and  direction  on  each  one  ;  and  to  circulate  these 
little  manuals  in  all  the  towns,  so  that  each  far- 
mer, V>j  means  of  those  and  his  lectures,  may  be 
reached,  excited  and  instructed  in  a  course  of 
visits,  to  the  great  benefit  of  his  family  and  com- 
munity. This  suggestion  was  made  in  view  of 
the  entire  destitution  of  many  families  of  any 
reading  or  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  their  vo- 
cation, and  also  of  the  lively  interest  that  would 
be  kindled  up  by  a  visit  and  paper,  tc-lling  them 
what  others  are  doing,  and  what  they  may  do, 
that  would  be  a  subject  of  conversation  and  in- 
quiry hardly  to  be  expected  without  such  an 
agency.  That  was  proposed  for  immediate  adop- 
tion, in  view  of  the  maxim, — 

"  Greatest  good  is  soonest  wrought ; 
Ling'ring  labors  come  to  nought." 

If  in  this  latitude,  and  with  the  increase  of  pe- 
riodicals and  lecturers,  something  is  doing,  still 
an  anxious  observer  will  sigh  in  view  of  the  sIoav 
progress  of  ten  years,  and  the  languid  pulsation 
of  very  many  yet  poor  farmers  and  their  boys, 
like  old-fashioned  nurseries,  never  budded. 

These  things  must  be  looked  at ;  let  them  be 
talien  in  hand  by  the  State.  Men  may  be  found 
who  can  bring  head  and  heart  and  hand  to  this 
work,  with  proper  inducements,  whose  influence 
will  tell  on  society  as  certainly  and  as  strikingly 
as  the  operations  producing  that  splendid  array 
of  productions  fi-om  the  mechanic's  shop,  the 
nurseries  and  the  farms  do  on  our  State  Fairs. 
Yours  truly,         Bexjamin  Willard. 

Lancaster,  1854. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CULTUEE  OF  THE  PEAR. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  has  the  "  pear  fe 
ver,"'  as  it  is  called,  been  raging  in  this  part  of 
New  England,  and  many  and  solemn  have  been 
the  predictions  that  "  the  thing  would  be  run 
into  the  ground,"  and  the  market  so  far  glutted 
by  over-production,  that  pears  would  not  pay  for 
the  cultivation.  Nurseries  have  been  established 
in  almost  every  town — thousands  of  trees  have 
been  sold  yearly  at  auction  and  at  private  sale — 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  price  of  pears  in  the 
market  is  higher  this  year  than  it  ever  was  before. 
A  dollar  a  dozen  for  handsome  dessert  pears  is 
an  ordinary  price.  "When  it  is  ])orne  in  mind 
that  the  pear  crop  is  less  affected  than  any 
other  fruit  crop  of  this  climate  by  the  casualties 
of  the  seasons,  the  facts  here  stated  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  there  is  no  dangcsr  of  over-produc- 
tion. 

A  widow  lady  who  owns  a  small  form  of  fifty 
acres  not  fifty  miles  from  Boston,  has  received 
more  money  the  past  season  from  the  product  of 
two  pear  trees,  than  from  any  one  other  product 
of  her  form.  When  good  fruit  of  this  kind  sells 
as  high  as  !>15,  and  even  $20  per  barrel,  who 
can  doubt  its  profitableness  over  any  and  all  other 
agricultural  or  horticultural  pursuits?  The  mis- 
takt;n  idea  that  it  Ucko.s  lialf  a  life-time  to  bring 
pear  trees  into  full    bearing   has   deterred   many 


from  engaging  in  their  cultivation  ;  while  others 
have  gone  into  the  business  hap-hazard,  without 
knowledge,  or  experience,  or  perseverance,  and 
prt)nounced  it  a  humlnig,  because  it  was  with 
them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  failure.  To  those 
however,  wlio  have  any  taste  for  pomological 
pursuits,  and  have  patience  to  learn  something 
from  their  own  observation  and  the  experience  of 
■  )thers,  the  pear  culture  promises  a  rich  harvest. 
It  takes  aome  years,  it  is  true,  for  pear  trees  or 
pear  stocks  to  come  into  full  bearing  ;  in  fact, 
the  longer  fruiting  is  protracted,  the  better  is  the 
evidence  of  the  healthfulness  of  the  tree,  and  of 
its  ultimate  productiveness.  Some  fruit-growers 
consider  very  early  bearing  as  an  evidence  of  dis- 
ease in  the  tree  ;  and  it  is  often  the  case  that  the 
transplanting  of  a  young  tree  will  set  it  to 
fruiting  for  a  year  or  two,  when  it  will  apparent- 
ly recover  its  decimated  roots,  and  take  upon 
itself  a  vigorous  growth  for  a  number  of  years 
without  bearing  at  all.  Let  no  one  discard  such 
a  tree.  It  is  only  preparing  itself  for  a  ten-fold 
better  ultimate  harvest. 

There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  all  the  old 
varieties  of  pears  are  "  running  out  '"  or  becom- 
ing worthless.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  true 
that  the  St.  Michael  or  Doyenne,  Crassanne, 
Chaumontelle,  and  other  favorite  old  jieai-s,  have 
deteriorated  ;  but  this  is  believed  to  bo  the  result 
of  a  too  high  cultivation,  rather  than  any  intrin- 
sic change  in  the  nature  of  the  tree.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  Jargonelle  (the  "  Espargne  "  of  Ro- 
sier, and  the  "  Gross  Quisse  Madame  "  of  most 
of  the  old  French  writers,)  is  the  oldest  pear  ex- 
tant, and  is  still  not  only  a  prolific  bearer,  but  is 
the  best  of  all  the  earlier  dessert  pears.  It  is 
believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Pyrum  Tarenti- 
num  of  Cato,  and  the  Numidium  Grcacum  of 
Pliny,  and  has  come  down  to  us  through  more 
than  two  thousand  years, 

"  Unaltered  by  the  frost  of  time, 
Or  changing  circumstance  of  earth," 

in  all  its  original  delicacy  and  excellence.  Some 
of  our  nurserymen,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  have 
substituted  by  mistake  the  Quisse  Madame, 
a  pear  of  English  origin,  for  the  Jargonelle — and 
we  see  quantities  of  the  former  sold  under  the 
latter  name  in  the  markets.  The  two  very  much 
resemble  each  other  in  shape,  in  the  growth  of 
the  wood,  and  in  the  time  of  maturing  the  fruit, 
but  the  Quisse  Madame  is  much  inferior  in  size 
and  quality.  The  true  Jargonelle  is  almost  inva- 
riably reddish  next  the  sun. 

There  are  other  early  or  summer  varieties 
worthy  of  cultivation,  such  as  the  Julienne,  the 
Burlingame,  the  Bergamot,  the  Sucre  Verte,  the 
Dearborn  Seedling,  the  Sabine  d'Ete,  the  Belle  of 
Brussells,  Souvrain  d'Ete,  &c.  There  is  also  Petit 
Muscat,  the  fruit  of  which  grows  in  clusters,  and 
ripens  in  July.  It  takes  about  a  dozen  of  these 
pears  to  nrakc  a  mouthful,  and  they  arc  often  sold 
by  the  pint  or  quart  at  the  fruit  stands.  It  is 
not  a  v  u-y  profitable  variety  for  the  market. 

For  an  autumn  pear,  the  first  to  be  named  is 
the  Bartlett,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  England,  Wil- 
liams Bon  Chretin.  This  fruit  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  originated  in  Berkshire,  England, 
and  was  extensively  cultivated  by  j\Ir.  Williams, 
near  Loudon,  whose  name  it  bears  there.  It  was 
first  cultivated  by  Enoch  Bartlett,  Esq.,  of   Dor- 
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Chester,  which  accounts  for  it  sjnonyme  here. 
Another  account  represents  it  as  a  pear  of  Flem- 
ish origin.  In  the  various  properties  of  vigorous 
growth,  great  productiveness,  delicious  flavor, 
and  adaptedness  to  all  soils,  and  almost  all  cli- 
mates, no  other  pear  can  equal  the  Bartlett.  It 
produces  equally  well  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
and  in  the  island  of  Malta. 

The  next  best  autumn  pear,  in  all  respects,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer's  experience,  is  the  Flemish 
Beauty  ;  and  then  come  the  Louise  Bon  de  Jersey, 
Duchess  d'Angouleme.  Maria  Louise,  Sockle, 
Napoleon,  Ileathcot,  Dix,  Capiaumont,  Beurre 
d'Amaulis,  Beurre  Bosc,  Fundante  d'Automne, 
Belle  et  Bonne,  Beurre  Spence,  Cashing,  Edge- 
wood,  Stevens's  Genessee,  Harvard,  Moccas,  Tjr- 
baniste,  Wurtemburg,  &e.  All  these  are  good 
varieties,  and  produce  well  on  most  soils.  The 
Napoleon  is  apt  to  rot  at  the  core,  but  is  other- 
wise a  superb  pear  and  a  prolific  bearer. 

Of  winter  pears,  the  best  in  all  respects  is  the 
Beurre  Diel.  In  some  few  cases  it  has  proved  a 
shy  bearer,  but  it  is  usually  prolific,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  of 
its  wood.  The  fruit  is  large,  very  heavy,  very 
juicy,  sweet  and  delicious.  The  Easter  Beurre 
somewhat  resembles  the  Buerre  Diel,  and  is  also 
a  most  excellent  variety.  The  Passe  Colmar  is  a 
very  delicious  fruit,  and  the  tree  a  great  bearer. 
Then  come  the  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  the  Glout 
Morceau,  Van  ^Nlons  Leon  le  Clerc,  ^\''inter  Nelis, 
Souverain  d'Hiver,  Buerre  Ranee,  Ne  Plus  Meu- 
ria,  Bezi  Vact,  &c.  The  Vicar  of  AYinkfield, 
(otherwise  known  as  "Monsieur  le  Cure,"  or 
"  Clion,")  is  quite  extensively  cultivated  in  this 
region.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  first  rate  des- 
sert fruit,  but  it  is  handsome,  sells  well,  and  the 
tree  is  very  prolific.  The  fruit-grower  can  there- 
fore hardly  afford  to  discard  it. 

There  may  be  other  varieties  than  those  here 
named,  which  the  experience  of  fruit-growers  has 
proved  equally  worthy  of  cultivation  ;  but  here 
is  variety  enough  in  all  conscience,  and  all  these 
the  writer  believes  may  be  safely  trusted  by  those 
desirous  of  engaging  in   the  culture  of  the  pear. 

Why  it  is  that  our  farmers  will  wear  out  a  life- 
time in  accumulating  broad  but  sterile  acres  for 
their  children,  when  they  might  with  much  less 
toil  leave  them  a  fixr  richer  dowry  in  full-bearing 
orchards,  is  not  the  present  object  of  the  writer 
to  discuss.  He  purposes,  however,  at  his  earliest 
convenience,  to  give  the  readers  of  tlie  New  Eng- 
land Farmer  (with  the  leave  of  its  editors,)  his 
views,  drawn  mostly  from  his  own  observation 
and  experience,  in  regard  to  the  proper  culture 
of  the  pear,  and  of  fruit  trees  generally.  If 
anything  he  can  say  shall  have  the  effect  to  in- 
spire a  better  appreciation  of  the  culture  of  fruit, 
he  will  feel  himself  amply  rewarded. 

Somerville.  E.  c.  P. 


WnAT  A  Max  can  Live  rrox. — The  vegetari- 
ans will  find  an  argument  for  their  antipathy  to 
flesh,  in  the  result  of  some  experiments  made  in 
the  Glasgow  prison,  whei'c  it  was  found  that  ten 
persons  gained  four  pounds  of  flesh  each  in  two 
months,  eating  for  breakfast  eight  ounces  of  oat- 
meal made  into  a  porridge,  with  a  pint  of  )>uttor 
milk  ;  for  dinner,  three  pounds  of  boiled  pota- 
toes, with  salt ;  for  supper,  five  ounces  of  oatmeal 
porridge,    with   one-half  pint   of   butter   milk. 


which  costs  two  pence  three  farthings  per  day. 
Ten  others  gained  three  and  a  half  pounds  of 
flesh,  eating  six  pounds  of  boiled  potatoes  daily, 
taking  nothing  with  tliem  but  salt.  Ten  others 
ate  the  same  amount  of  porridge  and  buttermilk, 
without  the  potatoes,  as  tlve  first  ten,  but  for  din- 
ner had  soup  ;  they  lost  one  and  a  quarter  pounds 
of  flesh  each  ;  and  twenty  others,  who  had  less 
potatoes,  but  halt  a  pound  of  meat  for  dinner, 
diminished  in  size  likewise.  From  this,  it  would 
appear  that  potatoes  were  better  diet  than  smaller 
quantities  of  animal  food,  at  least  for  persons  in 
confinement  ;  the  meat  eaters,  if  tliey  had  ))eeii 
allowed  ordinary  exercise,  which  an  individual 
usually  takes  when  in  freedom,  miglit  have  ex- 
hibited a  very  different  result.  —  Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

DAIRIES. 

FROM    THE    MIDDLESEX    TR^VXSACTIONS. 

It  was  a  general  remark,  as  well  by  the  visitors 
as  in  the  committee,  that  the  exhibition  of  cattle 
this  year  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  last, 
and  of  the  several  preceding  years.  No  doubt 
tJiis  was  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  severest  drought 
ever  remembered  in  the  country,  which  in  many 
towns  cut  ofi"  the  common,  and 'by  far  the  best 
food  of  the  cattle,  reducing  their  yield  of  milk, 
and  severely  injuring  their  appearance.  Ample 
and  well  watered  pastures  seem  to  be  essential  to 
the  production  of  the  best  and  largest  quantity 
of  milk  and  butter,  and  equally  so  to  the  health 
of  the  cow.  Soiling,  feeding  out  grains,  &c., 
can  seldom  be  resorted  to  with  profit  when  the 
farmer  has  at  his  command  sufficient  pastures  for 
his  cows  to  range  over  and  feed  at  will.  It  is  to 
the  above  cause,  no  doubt,  that  the  liberal  premi- 
ums offered  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  pro- 
moting agriculture,  failed  to  bring  out  "the  show 
of  stock  that  our  society  confidently  hoped  to  have 
seen  at  this  exhibition.  Let  us  hope  that  tlie  ef- 
fect of  these  premiums  which  are  to  be  ofi'ered, 
until  they  are  awarded,  will  another  year  be  such 
as  to  satisfy  the  expectation  of  the  public  and  as 
to  induce  the  trustees  of  the  Slassachusctts  Society 
to  repeat  them.  We  may  mention  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  same  society  have  decided  to  ex- 
tend premiums  of  similar  amount  to  such  other 
county  societies  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
as  have  not  already  received  them,  the  next  year  ; 
and  the  large  sum  of  §1200  to  ))e  competed  for 
under  the  auspices  of  tlie  Worcester  society,  at 
Worcester,  by  all  the  counties  in  1850. 

Tliere  were  five  dairies  of  cows  ofi'ered  this  year 
for  jiremiums.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Buckminster's 
fine  herd  of  Devons,  was  deservedly  admired  by 
every  observer,  ])ut  could  not  bi;  considered  l)y 
your  committee  because  the  proprietor  failed  to 
make  any  statement  of  its  history  or  products  as 
required  by  the  regulations  of  tlie  society.  Four 
other  gentlemen  also  exliiliited  cows,  hnt  as  they, 
with  one  exception,  also  failed  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  iirescribed  by  the  society,  the  commit- 
tee could  not  consider  them  in  reference  to  premi- 
ums, however  well  they  might  1)0  thought  to  mer- 
it them.  Only  one  of  these  dairies  produeed  I)ut- 
ter,  that  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington. 
Jlis  carefully  prepared  statement  will  be  read 
with  interest  and  profit.  But  in  tiie  opinion  of 
the  committee,  the  produce   was  not   sufficiently 
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large  to  entitle  him  to   a  premium.     It   will   be 
geen  that  for  his  butter,  which  is  certified  by  com- 

Eetent  judges  to  have  been  of  the  finest  quality, 
e  received  only  thirty  cents  per  pound,  although 
prepared  in  the  best  manner,  and  laboriously 
stamped.  This  should  not  be  so.  Many  con- 
sumers in  Boston  pay  fi'om  forty  to  fifty  cents  a 
pound,  besides  in  some  instances  paying  expenses 
by  express  from  Philadelphia  for  butter,  no  better, 
to  say  the  least,  than  his.  If  he,  or  others  who 
feel  a  just  pride  in  producing  the  best  butter, 
would  also  tiike  a  litth;  pains  in  marketing  it, 
they  would  be  more  justly  paid  for  their  exertions. 
His  cows  are  all  described  as  natives.  We  sug- 
gest to  him  to  add  one  Alderney  to  his  herd. 
Her  cream  will  give  color  and  character  to  his 
butter,  and  enable  him  to  advance  his  prices 
from  one-third  to  a  half  in  a  market  where  it 
would  be  appreciated,  and  where  there  is  a  de- 
mand far  exceeding  the  present  supply.  Mr. 
Viles,  of  Waltham,  exhibited  a  dairy  of  eight 
cows,  partly  natives  and  partly  grades  of  Ayr- 
shire. His  account  of  their  produce,  which  is  ex- 
traordinary, is  submitted.  The  dairies  of  Mr. 
John  B.  Moore,  and  of  Mr.  George  M.  Barrett, 
of  Concord,  were  of  a  high  order,  showing  well 
selected  stock  and  great  production  of  milk. 

And  here  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  some 
doubts  Avhether  the  statements  of  extraordinary 
produce  of  cows,  as  given  by  amateurs  in  the 
public  prints,  and  which  sometimes  find  their 
Avay  into  agricultural  reports,  have  not  done  some- 
thing to  discourage  the  efibrts  they  are  intended  to 
stimulate.  In  a  late  number  of  the  journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  there 
is  a  communication  from  Col.  Le  Couteur,  of  Jer- 
sey, giving  the  produce  of  his  celebrated  prize 
cow  "Beauty,"  and  of  several  others,  of  the  best 
specimens  of  the  Jersey  or  Alderney  cows.  He 
says  that  "Beauty,"  in  her  best  milk,  yielded 
eleven  pounds  thirteen  ounces  of  butter  a  week 
from  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  quarts  of 
milk  (nineteen  quarts  a  day,)  being  a  pound  to 
about  eleven  quarts.  Some  of  the  other  cows 
gave  twenty-six  quarts  of  milk  a  day  for  a  short 
period,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  or 
a  pound  to  thirteen  quarts  of  milk. 

This  contrasts  strangely  with  the  frequent 
ritatements  made  of  the  products  of  the  same  breed 
of  animals  here.  From  four  to  six  quarts  of 
milk,  it  is  often  said,  give  a  pound  of  butter. 
And  these  statements  come  from  parties  whose 
accuracy  an<l  truthfulness  no  one  can  for  a  moment 
doubt,  liut  what  are  the  circumstances?  Is  this 
extraordinary  amount  of  butter  made  soon  after 
the  dropping  of  tlu!  calf  and  on  good  pasturage 
only?  Ur  is  it  made  from  farrow  cows,  or  the 
stri[ipings  or  morning  messes?  and  are  the  cows 
highly  led  with  sthuulating  food?  No  doubt 
these  statements,  made  sometimes  without  all  the 
details  necessary  to  make  them  well  understood, 
have  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  competition  for 
our  prizes.  Would  it  not  he  well  to  make  it  a 
condition  that' cows  offered  for  premium  shall  in 
the  trial  months,  say  from  May  to  September, 
have  no  other  feed  than  pasturage  and  green  fod- 
der? Without  such  a  general  rule,  it  is  to  be 
feared  tliat  there  can  be  but  little  fair  competition, 
and  that  many  peopU;  will  decline  it  altogether  for 
whose  advantage  it  is  eciually  proposed.  In  this 
department,  as  well  as  others,  careful  readers  can- 


not fail  to  observe  that  amateur,  and  not  practical 
farmers,  generally  bear  off  the  prizes,  to  the  dis- 
appointment and  often  permanent  disgust  of  less 
favored  competitors.  These  gentlemen  amateurs 
would  add  greatly  to  the  o1)ligations  they  have  al- 
ready laid  the  community  under,  if  they  would  en- 
ter their  fine  stock  for  exhibition  only,  and  leave 
the  prizes  to  parties  to  whom  they  are  a  pecuniary 
object  as  well  as  a  proper  ambition. 

The  committee  have  observed  with  great  pleas- 
ure the  successful  efforts  of  nuxny  gentlemen  in  the 
county  to  introduce  the  best  foreign  stock  to  their 
neighbors  and  the  public.  Already  the  effect  is 
obvious  to  the  observer  when  passing  over  the 
county  in  any  direction.  Fine  cattle  of  the  Jer- 
sey, Ayrshire,  Devon  and  Durham  breeds  are  oft- 
en seen  mingled  with  the  best  native  stock.  Much 
of  this  improvement  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  the 
"Massachusetts  Society  for  Pronuiting  Agricul- 
ture," which  has  with  well  considered  liberality- 
placed  bulls  of  tarious  l)i-eeds  in  different  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth,  for  public  use. 
For  the  Conunittec, 

James  Brown,   Chairman. 


HONOE  TO  THE  TOILING  HAND. 

All  honor  to  the  toiling  hand, 

Or  iu  the  field  or  mine  ; 
Or  by  the  harnessed  fire  or  stream, 

Or  on  the  heaving  brine  ; 
Whatever  loom,  or  bark,  or  jjlovv, 

Ilath  wrought  to  bless  our  land, 
Or  given  around,  above,  below, 

We  owe  the  toiling  hand. 
Then  honor — honor  to  the  toiling  hand  ! 

It  battles  with  the  elements, 

It  breaks  the  stubborn  sword  ; 
It  rings  the  forge — the  shuttle  throws — 

And  shapes  the  social  board. 
It  conquers  clime — it  stems  the  wave — 

And  bears  from  every  strand 
The  sweetest,  best  of  all  we  have. 

Gifts  of  the  toiling  hand, 
Then  honor — honor  to  the  toiling  hand  ! 


For  the  New  Ensland  Farmer. 

THE  CONCORD  GRAPE. 

This  grape,  which  has  created  a  great  sensation 
among  the  horticulturists,  but  which  I  have  never 
tasted,  (and  perhaps  may  not  for  years,)  must  be 
a  good  fruit ;  but  whether  so  desirable  as  claimed, 
years  only  can  decide.  Should  all  the  horticul- 
tural papers  in  New  England  extol  it,  its  reputa- 
tion would  not  be  decided.  From  ten  to  fifteen 
years'  cultivation  can  only  put  the  matter  at 
rest.  Though  the  Isabella  may  have  faults,  it 
cannot  be  easily  supplanted  or  rivalled  among 
the  mass  of  fruit-growers.  How  long  would  it 
take  to  estcablish  the  fact  that  we  had  an  apple 
that  would  equal  the  Rhode  Island  (ireening,  the 
Baldwin  or  the  Russet,  or  a  pear  that  would  rival 
the  Bartlett? 

The  Isabella  grape  is  handsome  and  good,  but 
there  are  many  locations  in  which  it  will  not 
ripen.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  whose  soil  is  ele- 
vated and  who  has  a  vine  sheltered  on  the  south 
side  of  his  house,  has  seen  his  grapes  fail  only 
once  in  the  past  six  years — the  frost  then  blight- 
ing them  when  th-y  were  of  a  light  cinnamon 
color.     A  western  sun  upon  this  vine,  I  think, 
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would  make  it  more  certain,  though  not  bad  as  it  cheap,  healthy,  nutritious  food.  It  costs  only  half 
is.  But  there  are  many  locations,  where  a  per-! the  price  per  pound  of  flour,  and  contains  no 
son  happens  to  have  a  garden,  in  which  this,  moisture,  while  the  best  of  flour  holds  from  twelve 
grape  would  not  ripen  more  than  half  the  seasons, !  to  sixteen  pounds  of  water  in  a  barrel.  Cracked 
and  some  where  it  would  never  fully  mature.  [wheat  is  excellent  for  sedentary  persons.  Tiiat 
If  i\Ir.  Bull  has  introduced  a  grape  that  is  as ^ and  Graham  flour  should  be  used  in  preference, 
good  and  as  handsome  as  the  Isabella,  and  surer  .at  the  same  price  per  pound,  to  white  flour,  be- 
to  ripen,  he  merits  the  thanks  of  lovers  of  this  cause  more  healthy  and  more  nutritious.  One 
fruit,  and  should  have  a  good  profit  on  his  vines. ;  hundred  pounds  of  Graham  flour  is  worth  twice 
At  present  I  have  not  one  of  them  ;  but  to  see; as  much  irt  a  family  as  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  <n-ovving  in  a  place  already  prepared  in  my ,  three  pounds  of  superfine  white  flour.  Corn  meal 
garden,  is  *i  "consummation  devoutly  to  be  costs  less  than  haH' the  price  of  flour.  It  is  worth 
wished."  D.  w.  l       '      " 


W.  Mcdford. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  EAT? 


twice  as  much.  It  is  not  so  economical  in  sum- 
mer, because  it  makes  so  much  fire  to  cook  it. 
Tlie  first  great  error  in  corn-meal  is  in  grinding  it 
too  much,  and  next  in  not  cooking  it  enough. 
Corn-meal  mush  should  boil  two  liours  ;  it  is  bet- 


With  one  of  the  hardest  winters  for  the  poorjter  if  boiled  four,  and  not  fit  to  cut  if  boiled  less 
that  has  stared  them  in  the  fixce  for  many  years,: than  one  hour.  Buckwheat  flour  should  never 
and  now  with  tliis  cold  month  of  December  upon!  be  purchased  by  a  family  who  are  obliged  to  econ- 
them  in  all  its  rigor,  it  behooves  them  to  look  |omize  food.  It  is  dear  at  any  price.  It  must  be 
about  for  something  to  eat  less  costly  than  roast  j floated  in  dear  butter  to  be  eaten,  and  tlien  it  is 
beef  and  plum  puddings;  for  the  two  dollars  a  not  healthy.  Oat-meat  is  as  good  in  cakes  as 
day,  that  some  of  them  seem  to  think  would  en- j  buckwheat,  and  far  more  nutritious.  But  it  is 
dure  forever,  has  been  cut  ofl"  suddenly.  It  iscs-jUiore  nutritious,  and  is  particularly  healthy  for 
timated  that  fifty  thousand  persons  have  been  .children,  in  the  Ibrm  of  porridge, 
thrown  out  of  employment,  since  the  cold  weath-j  The  cheapest  food  is  white  beans.  They  are 
er  commenced,  by  that  cause  alone.  An  equal jworth  from  $1,50  to  ^2  a  bushel,  and  retail  for 
number  have  been  thrown  out  by  fiiilures  and  18  cents  a  quart.  Prof.  Liebig  has  stated  that  pork 
general  stagnation  of  business.  It  is  to  be  a  win- 1  and  beans  form  a  compound  of  su})stanees  pecu- 
ter  of  sufll°-iug  to  those  who  are  dependers  uponiliarly  adapted  to  furnish  all  that  is  necessary  to 
the  laljor  of  their  hands  for  daily  bread  for  them- J  support  life  and  give  bone,  muscle  and  fat,  in  pro- 
selves  and  families.  Whatever  will  tend,  not  to; per  proportions,  to  a  man.  This  food  will  enable 
cheapen  food,  for  that  we  cannot  hope  for,  but  to  j  one  to  perform  more  labor,  at  less  cost,  than  any 
show  them  what  to  eat,  less  expensive  than  their  i other  substance.  A  quart  of  beans,  8  cents,  half 
accustomed  diet,  should  be  at  once  adopted.     For  a  pound  of  pork,  6  cents,  will  feed  a  large  family 


this  purpose  we  offer  a  few  suggestions 

Fresh  meat  of  all  kintls,  at  the  prices  at  which 
butchers  retail  it,  is  not  economical  food.  Meats 
will  average  over  a  shilling  a  pound.  Salted 
meats  are  cheaper  than  fresh.  In  economizing 
food,  meat  should  be  fried  or  boiled.  If  you 
would  get  the  most  substance  out  of  fresh  meat, 
make  it  into  soup,  or  stew,  or  pot-pie.     In  mak- 


for  a  day,  with  good  strengthening  food.  And 
who  that  can  raise  a  reminiscence  of  old  times 
in  New  England,  but  will  remember  that  glorious 
old-fashioned  dish  called  "bean  porridge?"'  We 
should  call  it  bean  soup  now.  Four  quarts  of 
beans  and  two  pounds  of  corned  beef  would  give 
a  good  meal  to  fifty  men — one  cent  a  meal. 

Potatoes  should  be  utterly  abandoned  by  the 


ing  soup,  soak  your  meat  some  hours  in  cold  wa-  poor  this  winter.     They  cannot  aflbrd  to  eat  them . 


ter,and  boil  it  in  the  same.  Thicken  with  beans 
peas,  rice,  Ijarley,  hominy,  or  broken  bread.  The 
best  meat  is  tlie  most  economical  for  soup.  Do 
not  buy  bones. 

If  you  boil  meat  to  eat,  never  put  it  in  cold  wa- 
ter. Let  it  be  boiling  when  you  put  the  meat  in 
the  pot.  Do  not  buy  fresh  meat  a  pound  or  two 
at  a  time.  Buy  a  quarter  or  a  half  a  sheep.  You 
get  it  at  half  price.  Beef  or  pork  by  the  quarter 
is  a  quarter  cheaper. 

Do  not  buy  your  bread  ready  baked.  It  is  six- 
pence a  pound.  Dry  flour  is  the  same.  Home- 
made bread  is  far  more  nutritious.  Make  use  of 
corn  meal,  oat  meal,  (iraham  flour,  hominy, 
and  cracked  wheat  for  bread,  in  preference  to 
fine  wheat  flour,  both  for  health  and  economy. 
Here  are  the  relative  rtitail  ])rices  per  pound  of 
these  articles  :  Wheat  flour,  Gc  ;  Graham  flour, 
Gc  ;  cracked  wheat,  Oc  ;  corn  meal,  2(1  c  ;  homi- 
ny, 3c  ;  oat  meal,  4iic.  The  latter  is  the  most 
n\itritious  breadstufl'  known.  Look  at  the  Seoteh 
with  tiieir  oat  meal  porridge — as  robust  a  set  of 
men  as  ever  lived. 

Hominy  we  have  before  given  our  opinion  upon. 
It  is  an  article  that  no  family,  desirous  of  prac- 
ticing economy,  can  do  without.     It  is  a  very 


Potatoes  are  selling  at  four  dollars  a  barrel.  That 
is  $1,87  a  bushel.  At  retail  the  poor  pay  $2,50 
a  bushel,  or  about  five  cents  a  pound,  twice  the 
price  of  corn  meal  ;  five-sixths  as  much  as  fine 
flour  ;  one-fifth  more  a  bushel  than  beans,  while 
one  bushel  of  the  latter  are  worth  for  food  as 
much  as  a  cartload  of  potatoes.  All  other  vege- 
tables are  still  more  uneconomical  than  potatoes. 
Carrots  are  the  cheapest  of  all  roots.  But  they 
are  but  little  used  as  human  food,  though  very  nu- 
tritious. They  are  partially  used  in  soup.  They 
are  good  simple  boiled  and  eaten  with  a  little  Ijut- 
tor,  or  meat  gravy.  They  should  always  form  an 
ingredient  of  soup.  They  are  sold  h}"  the  quantity 
at  50  cents  a  bushel.  Turnips  ari;  dear  at  any 
price.  There  is  more  nutriment  in  a  quart  of  car- 
rots than  in  a  liushcl  of  turuijiS.  Tiiey  are  82 
per  cent,  water.  Cabbage  is  nutritious,  but  very 
expensive.  Buy  very  little  of  it  if  j'our  money  is 
short.  Dried  sweet  corn  is  an  article  that  all 
persons  arc  fond  of.  It  sells  for  $4  to  $5  a  bushel, 
wliieh  weighs  42  lbs.,  and  would  retail  at  about 
lOe  a  pound.  ^N'^e  don't  know  about  the  economy 
of  eating  it,  as  compared  with  otluir  breadstuffs, 
b.it  as  compared  with  cotirse  vegetables,  it  is  im- 
measuralily    cheaper.     A    pound   of  sweet   corn 
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cooked  to  be  eaten  with  meat,  is  worth  more  than 
three  pounds  of  extra  meat.  It  is  also  very  ex- 
cellent and  nutritious  mixed  in  the  bean  soup. 

Another  \cvy  excellent,  nutritious,  economical 
article  of  food  is  dried  peas.  They  are  general- 
ly a  little  more  costly  than  beans,  but  some  think 
thej'  will  go  further.  At  an}-  rate  they  are  good 
for  a  change.  It  would  be  good  for  a  change  for 
those  who  are  put  to  their  wit's  end  to  know  how 
to  get  food  enough  to  feed  their  families,  if  any- 
thing that  we  have  said  shall  put  tliem  in  a  way 
of 


In  stock $54  50 

In  food 65  56 


Total $120  06 

It  produced  26S  dozen  eggs 48  76 

"  5  loads  manure 5  00 

Stock  on  hand  at  the  close 113  00 


Total $166  76 

Deduct 120  06 

Profit $46  79 


Besides  this  profit,  it  produced  61  fowls,  weigh- 

^  ,    .     ,  ,  i^   ,  .^  ^    ,    -  |.^.g   about   200   lbs.      In   other  words,    it   gave 

changingsomeoftheirokhabits,  soastobuy  23   cents   per  pound  for   the   privilege  of  being 

rh  articles  as  will  satisfy^hunger,  while  giving j^^^^^^j^^     ^y^^  ^.,g^  pig  ^^,^^.  J  ^,,.^^tous  as  thisi 

We  have  tried  pork-growing  for   the  same  two 


them  health  and  strength,  for  less  than  half  the 
money  they  are  now  expending,  though  living  only 
half  comfortably.— iV.   Y.  Tribune. 


POULTRY  CHEAPER  THAN  PORK. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Allow  me  to  sa^^  a  few  words 
in  your  paper  in  behalf  of  that  much  neglected 
class  of  stock  that  are  usually  found  upon  a  far- 
mer's premises  without  "a  location,"  if  they 
have  a  name.  They  are  not  thought  worth 
enough  to  have  quaj'ters  of  their  own,  and  so 
shift  for  themselves  upon  the  first  fence,  tree,  or 
out-house  that  alfords  rest  to  their  feet.  Even  in 
these  days  of  hen-fever,  and  of  feathered  stock 
imported  from  the  farthest  India  and  beyond, 
there  are  thousands  of  fiirmers  who  have  no  shel- 
ter for  their  fowls  better  than  an  apple-tree  or 
open  shed.  "  The  merciful  man  is  merciful  to 
his  beast ;  "  and  it  would  be  a  good  lesson  for  the 
improvident  owner  of  these  abused  bipeds,  if  he 
could  exchange  places  with  them  for  one  Decem- 
ber night,  when  the  thermometer  stands  below 
zero.  The  sty  must  have  a  place  and  the  grunters 
be  made  comfortable,  with  a  Avatei'-proof  roof 
and  a  warm  bed  ;  for  pork  cannot  be  made  to 
good  advantage  without  proper  attention.  Pork- 
growing  is  a  main  reliance  to  pay  tlie  rent  of 
their  hired  hands.  Poultry  is  more  plague  than 
profit,  and  the  less  care  bestowed  upon  them  the 
better.  We  intercede  for  the  "  biddies,"  and 
beg  for  them  a  little  of  the  attention  that  is  lav 
ished  upon  their  more  gross  and  less  attractive 
neighbors.  Give  them  a  fair  trial,  and  they  will 
pay  any  farmer  for  his  care  much  better  than 
pigs,  and  will  supply  his  table  with  greater  lux- 
uries, and  at  a  cheaper  r&te.  And  to  establish 
this  position,  we  will  tell  you  a  tale  quite  as 
literally  as  some  others  founded  on  fact. 

In  the  year  1850,  my  poultry  yard  cost  me — 

In  stock $?.»  96 

In  food  for  fowls 39  81 


years,  and  dealt  as  liberally  by  the  sty  as  by  the 
poultry  yard,  but  with  a  very  different  result. 
The  account  stands  thus  : — 


Bought  a  pig  May  13, 1850. 
Food 


Total $79  77 

It  produced  in  eggs 34  92 

"        in  manure 5  00 

In  stock  at  close  of  year 50  00 


Total $89  92 

Deduct  expense 79  77 


Profit $10  15 

It  produced  about  this  time  91  chickens  and 
fowls,  weighing  about  300  lbs.  In  other  words, 
the  yard  paid  three  cents  a  pound  for  all  the 
poultry  used  in  the  family.  When  did  a  porker 
ever  pay  you  for  tlie  privilege  of  eating  him! 
Even  Charles  Lamb's  roast  pig  will  have  to  knock 
under  to  tlie  biddies. 

In  1851  my  yard  cost  me — 


Total $19  82 

Deduct  S  loads  of  manui-e 8  00 

$1182 

He  produced  206  lbs.  of  pork.  Divide  the  cost 
by  this,  and  it  gives  a  little  over  five  cents  per 
pound,  as  the  cost  of  production. 

He  must  be  a  very  skilful  farmer  who  can  pro- 
duce pork  for  four  or  five  cents  a  pound.  Most 
of  the  pork  made  in  New  England  costs  six  or 
seven  cents,  the  full  market  price  ;  so  that  there 
is  no  advantage  in  producing  it,  except  as  it  makes 
a  valuable  manure  upon  the  farm.  The  farmer 
who  can  make  pork  for  nothing,  or  what  is 
better,  can  make  it  pay  him  thrice  the  market 
value  for  being  eaten,  is  a  man  yet  to  be  heard 
from.  The  best  husbandry  will  probably  never 
be  able  to  accomplish  this  with  any  breed  of  pigs. 

But  the  fowls  will  pay  their  own  way,  with 
proper  care,  and  will  give  you  a  certain  amount 
of  poultry,  without  other  cost  than  your  own 
trouble  in  rearing  tliem.  Each  hen,  well  cared 
for,  will  yield  a  clear  profit  of  at  least  ^1,  or,  in 
other  words,  will  give  you  eight  pounds  of  poul- 
try for  nothing. 

We  say,  then,  especially  to  the  boys,  take  care 
of  the  "  biddies."  Let  them  have  a  warm  place 
for  a  roost,  a  dry  cellar,  if  possible,  in  winter,  a 
variety  of  grain  and  a  little  animal  food,  clean 
water  to  drink,  and  lime  in  some  shape  for  egg- 
shells. Take  care  of  the  fowls,  and  they  will 
take  care  of  you. — Cor.  Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil. 


Drew's  Rural  Intelligencer. — A  new  paper 
published  at  Augusta,  Maine,  by  Wm.  A.  Drew, 
and  filled  with  everything  good  in  the  way  of  ag- 
riculture, horticulture  and  the  news  of  the  day. 
Brother  Drew  holds  a  strong  pen,  is  acquainted 
in  the  field  in  which  he  is  to  trot,  and  will  not 
come  out  second  best. 


The  Practical  Farmer.  Vincennes,  Indiana, 
S.  Burnett,  Editor.  Harvey,  Mason,  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers.— It  gives  evidence  of  plenty  of  mind,  but 
wants  more  ink.  Our  copy  was  all  "/j-ia?-.?." 
We  cordially  grasp  your  extended  hand,  brother 
Practical. 
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"HOME  SICK  FOR  THE  COUNTRY." 

Since  the  Almij:hty  placed  our  first  parents  in  the  garden  cf 
Eden,  a  passion  and  Uive  for  the  cuuntry  has  been  natural  to 
the  heart  of  man.  A  correspondent  of  the  Knickerbocker 
gives  vent  to  this  feeling  as  follows  : 

"  For  my  part,  I  am  weary  of  city  life,  and  sigh  for  the  Great 
Mother.  I  see  the  wavini?  of  trees,  but  they  are  rooted  in  a 
church-yard,  or  srow  between  flag-stones.  I  hear  the  notes  of 
singing  birds,  but  they  are  pewter  canaries  at  sixpence  apiece. 
I  am  tired  of  water  running  up  and  down  leaden  pipes,  and 
throuu'h  cocks  and  filters  ;  I  want  to  see  it  rise  like  a  Naiad, 
dripping  from  the  well.  I  am  haunted  of  '  stoops,'  and  have  a 
sort  of  green  sickness  for  porches  clambered  over  with  greenery. 
I  wish  for  other  flowers  than  artificial,  and  desire  to  look  upon 
rain  not  as  an  incjinvenience,  but  as  a  blessing  to  the  crops. 

"  I'd  kind  o'  like  to  have  a  cot 
Fixed  on  some  sunny  slope  ;  a  spot 

Five  acres,  more  or  less, 
With  maples,  cedars,  cherry  trees, 
And  poplars  whitening  in  the  breeze. 

"  'Twould  suit  my  taste,  I  guess. 
To  have  the  porch  with  vines  o'erhung. 
With  bells  of  pendant  woodbine  swung  ; 

In  every  bell  a  bee  ; 
And  round  my  lattice  window  spread 
A  clump  of  roses,  white  and  red. 

"  To  solace  mine  and  me, 
I  kind  o'  think  I  should  desire 
To  hear  around  the  lawns,  a  choir 

Of  wood-birds  singing  sweet  ; 
And  in  a  dell  I'd  have  a  brook, 
Where  I  might  sit  and  read  my  book. 

"  Such  should  be  my  retreat. 
Far  from  the  city's  crowds  and  noise  ; 
There  would  I  rear  the  girls  and  boys, 

(I  have  some  two  or  three,) 
And  if  kind  Heaven  should  bless  my  store, 
With  five  or  six  or  seven  more, 

How  happy  I  should  be  !  " 


PULVERISED  PEAT. 

A  most  important  discovery  has  been  made  by 
an  eminent  agricultural  professor  of  chemistry, 
that  iiuely  pulverised  peat  will  effectually  deodor- 
ise the  most  offensive  putrid  matter,  and  destroy 
the  most  fcctid  odors ;  in  fact,  that  it  possesses 
the  wonderful  disinfecting  properties  of  charcoal, 
that  by  mixing  it  with  common  niglit-soil  in 
about  equal  proportions,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
manures  is  made,  and  proved  by  experiments  not 
inferior  in  results  to  the  best  South  American  gua 
no.  It  may  be  made  at  all  seasons  and  stored 
away  for  use,  or  the  land  dressed  with  it  immedi- 
ately. This  valuable  manure  may  be  used  as  a 
top-dressing,  or  drilled,  or  dropped  in  with  the 
seed,  at  tlic  rate  of  from  700  to  800  pounds  per 
acre,  and  it  may  be  applied  Avith  l)enelit  to  every 
kind  of  crop.  It  may  be  sown  with  the  seeds  of 
all  green  crops,  and  it  will  push  thcni  into  early 
and  rapid  growth.  It  will  also  bo  I'ound  highly 
serviceable  in  all  garden  crops,  shrulis,  and  llower 
beds.  If  the  limdy  pulverised  peat  be  strewn  over 
the  floors  of  stables,  piggeries  or  cow  houses,  witli 
a  very  liglit  covering  of  straw  over  it,  it  will  ab- 
sorb and  retain  all  moisture,  disinfect  the  building 
of  every  noxious  gas  so  injurious  to  cattle,  and  by 
its  mixture  with  the  excreta  from  the  animals, 
for  immediate  use.  Sheep  folded  upon  it  at  night 
would  produce  wonderful  and  most  important  re- 
sults to  fanners  in  the  vast  production  of  valuable 
manure.  Finely  pulverised  peat  also  supplies 
the  ready  means  of  removing  all  nuisances,  there- 
by promoting  the  public  health — and  many  years 
cannot  elapse  before  this  important  discovery  will 


be  adapted  to  convert  all  the  noxious  matter  of 
the  country  into  solid  portable  manure,  without 
any  offensive  odor,  instead  of  being  carried  into 
streams  and  rivers,  vitiating  the  water  we  drink 
by  polluting  it  with  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
again,  by  evaporation,  impregnating  the  very  at- 
mosphere we  breatiie  and  producing  an  actual  loss 
of  the  most  valualde  materials  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  whicli,  if  taken  in 
the  aggregate  from  all  available  resources,  can 
scarcely  be  estimated  at  less  than  10,0(10,000/, 
sterling,  annually.  Further  details  cannot  now 
be  entered  upon,  but  it  may  be  remarked: — let 
every  cottage  be  possessed  of  this  cheap  and  valu- 
able article,  finely  pulverised  peat,  and  his  garden 
may  vie  with  the  ))e8t  in  produce  and  verdure ; 
he  may  thoroughly  manure  his  own  ground  and 
have  a  large  surplus  to  dispose  of  to  his  more 
wealthy  neighbor.  Let  every  small  householder 
see  to  it,  and  produce  a  portable,  inodorous,  and 
valuable  manure,  saleable  in  every  locality.  From 
the  palace  to  the  hovel  the  same  means  arc  avail- 
able, but  where  water  closets,  cess-pools,  sewers, 
&c.,  have  to  be  contended  with,  time  will  be  re- 
quired to  effect  the  necessary  changes ;  yet,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  surely,  our  enlightened  age, 
with  these  startling  facts  before  us,  will  never 
long  permit  the  foundation  of  such  vast  w'calth  to 
the  country  to  be  floating  in  the  ocean.  These 
remarks  are  only  the  outline  of  this  important 
discovery. —  Gardeners''   Chronicle. 


VOYAGE  AROUND  A  PUDDING. 

Dr.  Bushwhacker  folded  his  napkin,  drew  it 
through  the  silver  ring,  laid  it  on  the  table,  fold- 
ed his  arms,  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  by 
which  we  knew  there  was  something  at  work  in 
his  knowledge-box.  "My  dear  madam,"  said 
he,  with  an  aboriginal  shake  of  the  head,  "there 
are  a  great  many  things  to  be  said  about  that 
pudding." 

Now,  such  a  remark  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  eggs  are  five  for  a  shilling,  and  not  always 
fresh  at  that,  is  enough  to  discomfort  anybody. 
The  doctor  perceived  it  at  once,  and  instantly 
added,  "In  a,  geografhkal  point  of  view,  there 
are  many  things  to  be  said  about  that  pudding. 
My  dear  madan,"  he  continued,  "take  tapioca 
itself;  what  is  it,  and  where  docs  it  come  from  T' 

Our  eldest  boy,  just  emerging  from  chicken- 
hood,  answered,  "85  Chambers  Street,  two  doors 
below  the  Irving  House." 

"True,  my  dear  friend,"  responded  the  doc- 
tor, with  a  friendly  pat  on  the  head  ;  "true,  but 
that  is  not  what  I  mean.  Where,"  he  repeated, 
witli  a  ({uestioning  look  through  his  spectacles, 
and  a  Bushwhackiau  nod,  "does  tapioca  come 
from?" 

"Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Para  !" 

"Yes,  sir  ;  from  Kio  de  Janeiro  in  the  south- 
ern, and  Para  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Bra- 
zils, do  we  get  our  tapioca  ;  from  the  roots  of  a 
plant  called  tiie  Mandioca,  botanically  the  Jat- 
iropha  Man i hot,  or,  as  they  say,  tiie  Cassava. 
The  roots  are  long  and  round,  like  a  sweet  po- 
tato ;  generally  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  Eve- 
ry joint  of  the  plant  will  produce  its  roots  like 
tiie  cuttings  of  a  grape-vine.  The  tubers  are 
dug  up  from  the  ground,  peeled,  scraped,  or  gra- 
ted, tlieu  put  in  long  sacks  of  flexible  ratan — 
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sacks,  six  feet  long  or  more  ;  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sack  they  suspend  a  large  stone,  l)y  which 
the  flexible  sides  are  contracted,  and  then  out 
pours  the  cassava-juice  in  a  pan  placed  below  to 
receive  it.  This  juice  is  poisonous,  sir,  highly 
poisonous,  and  vei'y  volatile.  Then,  my  dear 
madam,  it  is  incarcerated  in  water,  and  the  i-esi- 
duum,  after  the  volatile  part,  the  poison,  is  evap- 
orated, is  the  innocuous  farina,  which  looks  like 
small  crumbs  of  bread,  and  which  Ave  call  tapio- 
ca. Tlie  best  kind  of  tapioca  comes  from  Rio, 
which  is,  I  believe,  about  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  New  York  ;  so  we  must  put 
down  that  as  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  our 
voyage  around  the  pudding." 

This  made  our  eldest  open  his  eyes. 

"Eggs  and  milk,"  continued  Dr.  Bushwhacker, 
"are  home  productions  ;  but  sugar,  refined  su- 
gar, is  made  partly  of  the  moist  and  sweet  yel- 
low sugar  of  Louisiana,  partly  of  the  hard  and 
dry  sugar  of  the  "West  Indies.  I  will  not  go  into 
the  proces.s  of  refining  sugar  now,  but  I  may  ob- 
serve here,  that  the  sugar  we  get  from  Louisiana, 
if  refined  and  made  into  a  loaf,  would  be  quite 
soft,  with  large  loose  crystals  ;  while  the  Havana 
sugar,  su))jected  to  the  same  treatment,  would 
make  a  Avhite  cone  almost  as  compact  and  hard 
as  granite.  But  wc  have  made  a  trij^  to  the  An- 
tilles for  our  sugar,  and  so  you  may  add  fifteen 
hundred  miles  more  for  the  saccharum.'''' 

"That  is  equal  to  neaidy  one-third  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  pudding  we  live  upon,  doc- 
tor." 

"Vanilla,"  continued  the  doctor,  "with  which 
this  pudding  is  so  delightfully  flavored,  is  the 
bean  of  a  vine  that  grows  wild  in  the  multitudi- 
inous  forests  of  Venezuela,  New  Grenada,  Guiana, 
.and,  in  fact,  throughout  South  America.  The 
Icng  pod,  which  looks  like  the  scabbard  of  a 
sword,  suggested  the  name  to  tlie  Spaniards; 
vayna  meaning  scabbard,  from  which  comes  the 
diminutive  vanilla,  or  little  scabbard — appropri- 
ate eiiough,  as  every  one  Avill  allow.  These  beans, 
vrliich  are  worth  here  from  six  to  twenty  dollars 
a  pound,  could  be  as  easily  cultivated  as  hops  in 
that  climate  ;  but  the  indolence  of  the  people  is 
so  great,  that  not  one  Venezuelian  has  been 
found  with  sufficient  enterprise  to  set  out  one 
acre  of  vanilla,  which  would  j'ield  liira  a  small 
fortune  every  year.  No,  sir.  The  poor  ;7f'07i5,  or 
peasants,  raise  their  garabanzas  for  daily  use,  but 
beyond  that  they  never  look.  They  plant  their 
crops  in  the  footsteps  of  their  ancestors,  and,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  their  ancestors,  they  would 
probably  have  browsed  on  the  wild  grass  of  the 
llanos  or  plains.  Ah  !  there  are  a  great  many 
such  bobs  hanging  at  the  tail  of  some  ancestral 
kite,  even  in  this  great  city,  my  dear,  learned 
friend." 

"True,  doctor,  you  are  riglit,  thci-e." 

"Well,  sir,  the  vanilla  is  gathered  from  the 
wild  vines  in  the  woods.  Off"  goes  the  hidalgo, 
proud  of  his  noble  ancestry,  and  toils  home  under 
a  back-load  of  the  refuse  beans  from  the  trees, 
after  the  red  monkey  has  had  his  pick  of  the  best. 
A  few  reals  pay  him  for  the  day's  work,  and 
then,  hey  for  the  cock-pit !  There,  Signor  01- 
fogie  meets  the  Marquis  de  Shinplaster,  or  the 
Padre  Corcorochi,  and  of  course  gets  whistled  out 
of  his  earnings  with  the  first  click  of  the  gaifs. 
Then  back  he  goes  to  his  miserable  hammock. 


and  so  ends  his  year's  labor.  That,  sir,  is  the 
history  of  the  flavoring,  and  you  will  have  to  al- 
low a  stretch  across  the  Caribbean,  say  twenty- 
five  hundred  miles,  for  the  vanilla." 

"We  are  getting  pretty  well  round,  doctor." 
"Then  we  have  sauce  here,  wine-sauce — Ten- 
eriffe,  I  should  say,  by  the  flavor. 

' from  beneath  the  cliflF 

Of  sunny-sided  TeneriiTe, 
And  ripened  in  tlie  l)liuk 
Of  India's  sun.' 

We  must  take  four  thousand  miles  at  least  for 
the  wine,  my  learned  friend,  and  say  nothing  of 
the  rest  of  the  sauce." 

"Except  the  nutmeg,  doctor." 

"Thank you, my  dear  yovmg friend  ;  thank  you. 
The  nutmeg  !  To  the  Spice  Islands  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  we  are  indebted  for  our  nutmegs. 
Our  old  original  Knickerbockers,  the  web- footed 
Dutchmen,  have  the  monopoly  of  this  trade. 
Every  nutmeg  has  paid  toll  at  the  Hague  before 
it  yields  its  aroma  to  our  graters.  The  Spice  Is- 
lands !  The  almost  fabulous  Moluccas,  where 
neither  corn  nor  rice  will  grow  ;  where  the  only 
quadrupeds  they  have  are  the  odorous  goats  that 
breathe  the  fragrant  air,  and  the  musky  crocko- 
diles  that  bathe  in  the  high-seasoned  waters.  The 
Moluccas, 

' the  isles 

Of  Tern.ite  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 
Their  spicy  drugs.' 

There,  sir !  Milton,  sir.  From  Ternate  and  Ti- 
dore, and  the  rest  of  that  mavellous  cluster  of  is- 
lands, we  get  our  nutmegs,  our  mace,  and  our 
cloves.  Add  twelve  thousand  miles  at  least  to 
the  circumference  of  the  pudding  for  the  nut- 
meg." 

"This  is  getting  to  be  a  pretty  lai-ge  pudding, 
doctor." 

"Yes,  sir.  We  have  travelled  already  twenty- 
five  thousand  five  hundred  miles  around  it,  and 
now  let  us  re-circumnavigate  and  come  back  by 
the  way  of  Mexico,  so  tliat  we  can  get  a  silver 
spoon,  and  penetrate  into  the  interior." — The 
Wine  Press, 

CEMENTED  CELLAKS. 

Frequent  inquiries  arc  made  on  this  subject. 
Cellars  plastered  at  the  sides  and  on  the  bottom 
with  hydraulic  cement  will  keep  out  the  water 
without  a  drain,  and  will  exclude  rats,  provided 
the  work  has  been  done  in  the  best  manner.  Im- 
perfectly executed,  the  water  will  leak  in  :  and 
if  the  coat  is  too  thin  or  too  soft,  rats  will  exca- 
vate beneath  it,  and  then  crack  it  ott"  ))y  piece- 
meal. It  is  unnecessary  to  inform  our  readers 
that  the  very  best  material  is  to  be  used  ;  but 
some  are  not  enough  aware  of  the  importance  of 
giving  it  sufficient  thickness.  On  dry  and  hard 
gravel,  it  may  do  well  to  apply  the  mortar  at 
once  to  the  excavated  face  of  earth  ;  l)ut  usually 
it  is  much  better  to  cover  the  cellar  liottom  with 
paving  stones,  and  where  rather  inclined  to 
dampness,  with  two  or  three  successive  layers, 
the  last  of  which  may  be  quite  small,  or  even 
coarse  gravel  will  do.  The  mortar,  made  rather 
thin,  is  then  spread  smoothly  over.  In  a  few 
months  the  whole  will  assume  a  flinty  hardness, 
through  which  no  rat,  with  all  the  cunning  of  a 
politician,  can  ever  make  his  way.  It  will  be  as 
dry  as  a  floor,  and  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other 
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articles,  may  be  placed  directly  upon  it  without  ial  expenses,  bidding  fair  not  only  to  lessen  oui 
fear  of  dampness.     It   will  not  very  soon  wear  importations  of  gum  arabic,  but  in  a  few  years  to 


out  nor  decay. — Gennesee  Farmer. 


MEZaUITE  GUM. 

The  recent  important  discovery  of  a  substitute 
for  gum  arable,  made  known  through  a  letter  of 
Dr.   Geo.  G.  Shumard   to  Tlios.  S.   Drew,  Esq.,  have  seen  the  specimen  at  the  store  of  Orlando 


enable  us  to  export  with  advantage.  The  only 
specimens  of  ^Sle/.quite  gum  which  are  known  to 
be  in  the  country  were  collected  by  the  govern- 
ment exploring  party  under  Capt.  R.  B.  Slarcy, 
5th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  a  member  of  which  was 
Dr.   Shumard,  who  claims   the  discovery.      W<; 


Indian  Agent  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  ))y  him 'Tompkins,  corner  of  Winter  street,  (who  has  in 
transmitted  to  tlie  Bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C,  his  possession  copies  of  the  official  correspondence 
and  since  published   in  most  of   the  newspapers  in  regard  to  it.)     The  Mezqui to  gum  so  closely  re- 


through   the  Union,  is  receiving  much  attejition 
from  naturalists  and  chemists.     We  have  obtained 


semblesgum  arable  in  taste,  appearance,  &o.,  that 
from  these  proofs  of  identity  alone  wo  should  at 


from  a  gentleman  who  has  investigated  the  subject,  once  have  pronounced  it  a  valualde  product  of 
some  facts  which  may  ]jo  of  niterest  to  our  readers.  lOur  teeming  country.  It  is  expected  that  the  gov- 
Kunth  notices  a  Proso^/s  Dulcis  which  resem-'ernment  party  under  Capt.  Pope,  who  have  just 
bles  in  appeai-ance  the  tree  spoken  of  by  Dr.  S.,  left  St.  Louis  on  a  journey  over  the  plains  mail 
and  remarks  that  it  "yields  a  gum,  Mezquitina,' route,  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  a  line  of  artesian 
which  is  used  instead  of  gum  arable,"  and  many 'wells,  Avill  bring  home  ample  specimens  from  the 
have  erroneously  suppos-'d  the  two  to  be  identical,  [two  or  three  varieties  of  the  tree  which  are  known 
The  Iiotauical  name  of  the  commonly  known  Mez-  to  exist  in  that  region. — Boston  Journal. 
quite  tree,  is  given  by  Prof.  Simeon   T.  Baird,  of 


the  Smitlisonian  Institute,  as  Alc/arabia  Glandulo 
sae.  Dr.  Shumard  states  that  it  luxuriates  only 
in  dry  and  elevated  regions,  but  all  other  ac- 
counts, including  that  in  the  report  of  Captain 
Marcy,  state  that  its  home  is  in  the  "  river  bot- 
toms," and  its  presence  is  generally  considered  as 
evidence  of  a  rich  soil.  Capt.  M.  states  that  it 
is  seen  standing  at  such  intervals  as  to  jiresent 
much  the  appearance  of  an  immense  23each  or 
chard.  They  are  from  five  to  ten  inches  in  diain 
eter,  and  their  stocks  about  ten  feet  in  len-th.     It  ^ests  and  experiments 


THE  VALUE  OF  EOOT  CROPS. 

The  reader  will  be  interested  and  benefited  by 
perusing  the  article  with  the  above  title,  from  the 
Plough,  Loom,  and  Anvil.  The  articles  we  copy 
from  this  journal  are  well  considered  and  carefully 
prepared,  and  may  be  relied  on  to  be  as  accurate 
'  j  as  they  can  be  without  the  expense  of  systematic 


is  found  on  the  river  Gila,  and  plentifully  on  the 
Colorado.     The  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  produce 


It  is  reported  as  a  remark  of  Mr.  Webster,  thai 
if  the  turnip  crop  of  England  were  to  fail    for 


some,  as  indeed  do  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  north-  two  years  in  succession,  that  country  would  be 
orn  part  of  Texas.  It  is  said  to  exist  in  forests  of  ruined.  This,  of  course,  is  a  figurative  speech, 
miles  in  extent,  in  Northern  California.  Like  i  but  there  is  much  truth  in  it.  A  chemical  analy- 
many  of  the  plants  of  that  latitude,  its  fruit  is, sis  of  turnips,  however,  would  lead  us  to  dra-,\ 
seen  in  blossom  and  in  maturity  at  the  same  pe- '  inferences  tlie  reverse  of  this.  A  root  or  fruit  o; 
riod.  It  is  first  recognized  by  the  Pacific-bound  [which  water  forms  90  to  95  parts  in  every  100, 
emigrant  in  a  stinted  shrub,  but  as  he  approaches '  can  scarcely  ])e  thought  very  nutritive  ;  and  if  the 


his  destination,  is  seen  only  in  a  tree  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  in  height. 

Our  informant  says  that  the  gum  is  not  the  only 


doctrine  so  very  current,  and  which  we  hav. 
urged,  that  food  containing  nitrogen  can  alone  bi 
made  useful  to  produce  muscle,  is  true,  then  tur- 


valuable  acquisition  brought  to  light;  it  seems  mips  cannot  rank  very  high  among  such  kinds  o: 
that  mules  devour  with  avidity  tlie  fruit,  which  is, food.  But  we  are  beginning  to  inquire,  at  least, 
contained  in  a  pod  of  a  twisted  ap})earance,  being  I  whether  the  great  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  tin 
a  berry  of  tlie  size  of  a  bean,  each  covered  with  atmosphere  were  nt)t  made  for  some  otiier  reason 
a  m&ily  pulp.  Lieut.  A.  W.  Whipple,  of  U.  S.  .than  because  the  Great  Architect  of  all  mxd- 
Corps  Toi)ographical  Engineers,  observing  its  pe-i  oxygen  rather  too  strong  for  common  purposes, 
culiar  effect  Upon  them,  was  induced  to  examine  Wliile  so  much  oxygen  is  consumed  by  all  form> 
it,  and  found  that  each  berry  possessed  an  intense, of  life,  what  service  does  the  nitrogen  perform  V 
stringent  property.  It  is  now  thought,  owing  to"  It  feeds  plants."  True,  and  may  it  not  als(; 
the  scarcity  and  higli  price  of  nutgalls,  that  tannin  j  feed  animals  1  If  not,  why  not?  We  do  not  at- 
may  be  got  from  it  with  profit.  Catechu,  an  as-ltach  so  much  force  to  the  logic  used  on  this  sub- 
tringent  gum  long  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  |  ject  as  we  have  done,  and  facts  and  experiments 
we  believe,  is  extracted  from  the  wood  of  one  of  certainly  compel  us  to  no  such  result.  Potatocf' 
the  Mimosas,  and  from  present  evidence  we  think  I  yield  but  very  little  nitrogen,  about  1^,  parts  ii- 
will  be  obtained  from  the  Mezquitc.  The  IndianS|"lOO.  Whence,  then,  comes  the  constant  supph,- 
and  Mexicans  are  in  the  habit  of  boiling  its  chips  of  nuiscle  for  the  poor  Irislimen  in  their  native 
in  water,  and  with  the  decoction  dyeing  articles  j  hovels  ?     A  very  large  proportion  of  tiie  food  c!' 


of  apparel,  &c. 


thousands   of    them,    and    almost    the    whole    OJ 


The  tree  certainly  belongs  to  the  class  Mimosa,\mAny,  consists  of  the  potato  only.     Do  tlieygrow 

i  is  thin  and   wi^ak  ?     Neither.     The  carbon  of   the 


as  does  the  acacia  tree  from  which  gum  arable 
obtained,  and  from  the  similar  properties,  not 
only  of  the  gum  but  the  wood  and  bark,  we  may 
practically  regard  the  two  as  alike.  The  gum 
may  be  procured  during  the  month  of  August  in 
large  quantities,  and  brought  to  market  with  triv- 


potato  forliids  the  former,  but  what  furnisiics  the 
muscle  and  iiuparts  strength  ?  Kitiier  we  eat  a 
wonderful  excess  of  this  muscle-forming  food,  or 
there  is  some  i.  "''take  in  our  logic  on  these  mat- 
ters.      But    look,    again,    at    the    Esquimaux 
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Whenco  come  the  muscle  of  that  race  of  oil-feed- 
ers? Who  labors  harder  than  the  ox,  Avho  feeds, 
often  exclusively,  on  grass?  The  horses  of  hun- 
dreds of  farmers,  and  esjiecially  those  of  twenty 
or  thirty  yinirs  ago,  were  kept  without  any  al- 
lowance of  grains.  Whence  comes  the  daily  sup- 
|)ly  of  nitrogen  in  the  milk  of  the  cow?  She  is 
led,  in  many  districts,  with  the  same  kind  of 
feed. 

Do  you  reply  that  all  these  substances  contain 
nitrogen?  AVe  admit  it.  But  we  also  claim  that 
laore  nitrogen  is  voided  in  the  excrements  of  these 
.inimals  than  is  furnished  in  these  kinds  of  feed. 
By  Leibig"s  analysis,  100  parts  of  dry  hay  give 
1.5  nitrogen,  while  by  Bousingault,  dried  cow- 
.hing  gives  2.3  nitrogen.  Bat  this  i.s  aside  from 
our  main  object.  We  recur  to  the  subject  of 
roots. 

Turnips  arc  found  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  cat- 
tle, and  why?  We  are  inclined  to  explain  it  on 
the  princi2:)Ie  that  concentrated  nutriment  is  not 
sj  wholesome  as  that  which  is  more  diluted.  The 
uiare  diluted  our  food,  provided  we  do  not  over- 
task the  energies  of  the  intestinal  canal,  in  the 
conveyance  of  it  to  its  destination,  the  better  for 
tlie  health  of  the  animal.  May  not  this  be  the 
rule?  In  such  cases,  the  absorbents  have  more 
time  and  a  better  opportunity  to  possess  them- 
.S3lves  of  what  they  need,  without  suffering  any- 
thing to  escape  them.  We  do  not  assert  this. 
We  only  suggest  where  no  one  ap2Dears  ready  to 
establish  anytliing.  The  fact  is  universally  ad- 
mitted, tliat  concentrated  nutriment  does  not,  of 
itself,  form  healthy  food  as  an  exclusive  diet. 

Again,  the  ingredients  of  turnips,  etc.,  may  be 
very  favorably  proportioned  and  combined  to  pro- 
duce a  physical  effect  peculiarly  fiivorable  upon 
the  membranes  with  which  they  come  in  contact, 
and  thus  tend  to  secure  a  healthy  condition  in 
them.  Is  there  aijy  more  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  how  so  vapid  an  article  as  a  turnip  is  proved 
to  be,  should  be  so  elEcicnt  ? 

But  all  roots  usually  cultivated,  and  all  fruits 
resembling  them,  are  peculiarly  desirable  as  a  feed 
for  cattle.  Beets,  carrots,  pumpkins,  etc.,  have 
proved  of  great  value  for  such  purposes.  Indeed, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  gresn  stalks  of  corn, 
when  fed  to  animals,  pay  better  than  the  grain. 
Sooros  have  given  the  result  of  their  exj^eriments, 
and  among  them  all  there  is  a  marked  agreement. 
The  exceptions  arc  few,  if  any.  And  it  is  obvious 
that  in  the  green  stalk  the  elements  are  in  a  con- 
dition more  resembling  roots,  than  is  the  grain, 
which  is  a  more  concentrated  form  of  feed. 

The  following,  according  to  Boussingault,  are 
t!ie  constituent  elements  of  sundry  crops  : 

Carbon.  O.xygcn.  Hydrogen.  Nitrogen.  Inorganic 


423 

55 

17 

76 

434 

5S 

17 

63 

378 

SO 

21 

77 

372 

GO 

22 

40 

434 

5'S 

23 

24 

442 

54 

17 

24 

447 

5S 

15 

40 

Dry  Turnip 429 

Dry  Beet 423 

Clover 474 

Oats,  (the  grain).503 

Wheat " 401 

Rye " 463 

Potato,  ihy 4  43 

In  these  results  there  is  a  very  great  uniform- 
ity. But  there  is  another  matter  to  be  taken 
into  account.     In  the  composition  of  1000  parts 

"Wheat,  (the  grain 117  are  water. 

Barley 150      " 

0;«i 100      " 

^■yo 100     « 


Maizx" 130  " 

Rice 140  " 

Turnips SOO  " 

Ilea  Mangel-Wurzel, 901  " 

White  Sugar-Beet 869  " 

I'arsuip 793  " 

In  the  proportion  of  water  there  is  a  marked 
difference  Ijetween  roots  and  grains.  How  im- 
portant this  may  ])e,  wliat  diflerences  result  from 
the  combination  of  Avater  in  the  root  and  water 
taken  from  the  brook,  we  are  unable  to  state. 
But  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that  the  solid 
parts  of  the  root,  being  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree in  a  state  of  solution  or  semi-solution,  the 
food  is  in  a  better  condition  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  fluids  of  the  stomach,  and  with  more  facility 
converted  into  chyle  ?  And  docs  not  this  tend  to 
show  the  propriety  of  soaking  grains,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  done  conveniently,  before  feeding  them  ? 

Of  the  fact  that  soaking  grains,  and  especially 
corn,  for  horses  before  feeding  them,  improves 
them,  our  own  experience  convinced  us  years  ago. 
Whoever  adopts  this  course  will  find  fewer  grains 
among  the  excrements  of  the  stable,  unchanged, 
than  when  the  corn  is  fed  in  a  dry  state. 

As  to  the  comparative  value  of  crops  of  grains 
and  of  roots,  we  offer  the  following  as  a  fair  ap- 
proximation. Precision  is,  of  course,  impossible, 
where  the  conditions  are  so  variable.  The  value 
of  land,  of  labor,  of  manure  and  of  crops,  is  too 
various  for  the  predication  of  anything  very  defi- 
nite. Various  reports  in  the  Hampden  County 
(Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  bring  the  following 
as  the  cost  of  certain  crops  jier  bushel : 

Wheat 58  5-6  cents. 

Corn 54  2-10    " 

Rye 48  " 

Carrots 13  2-10    " 

Turnips 4  2-3        " 

Making  an  estimate  from  various  other  reports 
of  the  jMassachusetts  Societies,  (though  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  premium  crops,)  and  from  other 
sources  in  our  possession,  we  come  to  the  follow- 
ing results,  the  quantity  of  land  taken  being  one 
acre  : 

Cari-ots. — Produce,  600  to  700  bushels  of  50 
lbs.  each,  worth  ^  a  cent  a  pound,  or  $150  to 
$175.  Cost  of  cultivation,  say  $75.  Profits, 
say  $75  to  $100  per  acre. 

Su(/ar  Beets. — Produce,  320  bushels  of  50  lbs. 
each,  at  18  cents  a  bushel,  its  value  is  $57.60. 
Cost  of  crop,  say  $35.     Profits,  $22.60. 

Ruta-Bacjas. — Produce,  800  bushels  of  50  lbs. 
each,  at  25  cents  a  bushel,  is  $200.  Cost,  $100. 
Profit,,  say  $100. 

Turnips,  (common.) — Produce,  600  bushels,  at 
12.^  cents  a  bushel,  is  $75.  Cost  of  crop,  $40. 
Profits,  $35. 

Wheat. — Assuming  30  bushels  as  a  fair  crop,  at 
$1.25  a  bushel,  the  produce  will  be  $37.50. 
Cost,  $20;  profit,  $17.50.  Or,  by  Hampden 
county  estimate,  the  profit  will  be,  say  $17.65. 

Corn- — Produce,  75  bushels,  at  $1,  is  $75. 
Cost  of  crop,  $30.     Profit,  $45. 

Reducing  these  results  to  a  tabular  form,  we 
find  the  profits  of  an  acre  of 

Carrots,  say $75  00 

8u'^'ar-Beets 22  60 

Jluta-Bagas 100  00 

Turuips 30  00 

Whtat 17  50 

Corn 45  00 

We  do  not  pretend  to  accuracy.  The  cost  of 
<;rops  varies  fifty  per  cent,  in  different  sections 
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of  country.  Labor  has  no  fixed  price.  The  value  slowly  and  surely  the  curved  finger  begins  pack- 
of"  laud  and  the  interest  on  land,  is  as  unsettled  i ing  hiui  endforeuiost  down  inte  the  gullet,  where 
as  anything  can  be  ;  and  the  value  of  crops  of  all  |  he  sinks,  inch  by  inch,  till  the  swelling  which 
kinds  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  markets,  and, marks  liis  place  is  lost  among  the  coils,  and  he  is 
the  facility  for  transporting  the  crop  to  the  mar-  probably  macerated  to  a  pulp  long  before  he  lias 
ket.  Still  we  have  made  out  a  rough  model,  reached  the  opposite  extremity  of  his  cave  of 
which  every  one  disposed  to  do  so  can  correct,  as 'doom.  Once  safe  down,  the  black  murderer 
the  almanacs  say,  for  his  own  latitude.  We  [slowly  contracts  again  into  a  knotted  heap,  and 
doubt  not  that  he  will  find  one  thing  true,  to  wit :  jlies  like  a  boa  with  a  stag  inside  liim,  motionlcf* 
tliat  root  crops  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  and  blest. 


all  the  products  of  the  farm 

It  does  not  fjllow,  we  would  add,  ere  we  close, 
that  roots  are  not  excellent  feed,  even  though 
they  are  of  less  profit  as  a  crop  for  mark<^t.     It  is 


WEEDS  IN  WALKS. 

The  following  modes  fur  preventing  the  growth 
worth  while  to  produce  many  things  fin- our  owniof  "^veeds  in  gravel  walks,  are  copied  from  the 


WONDERS  OF  THE  SHORE. 

[Under  this  title,  there  is  an  admirable 'paper 
in  the  last  number  of  the  North  Bri/ish  Review  J.  of  gravel. 
We  extract  a    paragraph   in   which    is   given 
gi'aphic  description  of  a  singular  worm  :] 


use,  wliich  would  not  pay  if  carried  off  from  the  I  correspondence  of  the  Londoyi  Gardener's  Chron- 
^^'"™*  icle,  and  may  prove  valuable  to  some  of  our  read- 

ers— at  the  proper  season  : 

In  order  to  prevent  weeds  from  growing  on 
[walks,  put  a  layer  of  gas-lime  under  the  last  inch 
This  also  helps  to  bind  the  gravel, 
ai  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  I  managed 
i  walks  when  I  was  a  gentleman's  gardener.  In 
lone  situation  I  held  I  liad  three  miles  of  gravel 
At  all  events,  whether  we  are  intruding  or  not,  I  ^valks  to  keep  in  order.  In  winter,  when  there 
in  turning  this  stone,  we  must  pay  a  fine  for  hav- 1  was  sufficient  frost  to  freeze  the  gravel  in  the 
ing  done  so  ;  for  there  lies  an  animal  as  foul  and  mornings,  I  emploved  the  laborers  in  cleaning  the 
monstrous  to  the  eye  as  "hydra,  gorgon,  or  chi-Uyalks  with  a  half  worn  out  birch  broom,  swetp- 
majra  dire,"  and  yet  so  Avondrously  fitted  to  its  I  ing  backwards  and  forwards,  and  tlicn  removing 
work,  that  we  must  needs  endure,  for  our  ownj^vith  a  new  broom  wlmt  the  old  ones  took  off  the 
instruction,  to  handle  and  to  look  at  it.  Itsjsurfiice.  When  the  Avalks  were  covered  with 
name  we  know  not,  (though  it  lurks  here  under  j moss  it  was  scraped  off  with  a  hoe  before  the 
every  stone,)  and  should  be  glad  to  know.  It  [broom  was  used.  After  having  pursued  this  jirac- 
sccms  some  very  "low"  Ascarid  or  PIanarian;tice  for  6  vears,  my  walks  looked  as  fresh  and 
worm.  You  see  it?  That  black,  shiny,  knotted] dean  as  if  they  had  been  newly  graveled.  Last 
lump  among  the  gravel,  small  enough  to  bo  taken  ^season  very  few  weeds  made  their  appearance  dur- 
up  in  a  desert-spoon.  Look  no^,  as  it  is  raised,  | ing  the  summer  ;  by  jierforming  the  operation 
and  its  coils  drawn  out.  Three  feet— six— nine, 'when  frost  is  on  the  ground,  you  not  onlv  remove 
at  least  :  with  a  capability  of  seemingly  endless! all  small  weeds,  but  you  sw(3»;p  off  most  of  the 
expansion;    a  slimy  tape  of  living  caoutchouc, !  seeds  deposited  '  there  to    vegetate    the  following 

1  summer.     If  docks,   thistles,    or   dandelions  ap- 


pear, cat  out  their  crowns  and  put  a  little  salt 
on  tliem  ;  you  will  not  have  to  repeat  tlie  salting 
twice  in  one  place. 


some  eiglith  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  dark, 
chocolate  black,  with  -pulcv  longitudinal  lines.  Is 
it  alive?  It  hangs  helpless  and  motionless,  a 
mere  velvet  string  across  the  hand.  Ask  the 
neighboring  Annelids  and  the  fry  of  the   rock 

fishes,  or  put  it  into  a  vase  at  home,  and  see.     It  t'w-ts-^t-o-c    at-d   t-rt  iir-cTT  c 

lits  motionless,  trailing  itself  among  the  gravel ;  im.tUliiU  Alii  IN    Wii^Lb. 

you  cannot  tell  where  it  begins  or  ends  ;  it  may  Eds.  Rural, — Having  often  read  aec<.unt8  ci 
be  a  dead  strip  of  soa-weed,  ITunanthalia  /orea  deaths  of  persons  entering  wells  containing  impure 
perhaps,  or  Chorda  filum ;  or  even  a  tarred  string,  air,  and  having  occasion  to  dig  one  the  past  sum- 
So  thinks  the  little  fish  who  plays  over  and  overimer,  I  took  the  precaution  before  any  (me  entered 
it,  till  he  touches  at  last  what  is  too  surely  a  the  well,  to  trj'  a  lighted  candle.  I  found  on  the 
head.  In  an  instant  a  bell-shaped  sucker  mouth  I  last  morning  of  digging,  the  depth  beiug  about 
has  fastened  to  his  side.  In  another  instant, !  thirty  feet,  that  the  candle  would  not  burn  lov/er 
from  one  lip,  a  concave  dtnible  proboscis,  just  like  than  ten  feet.  For  the  purpose  of  expelling  the 
a  tiipir's  (anotlier  insUmce  of  the  repetition  of'gas,  which  had  accumuhited  during  t!ie  niglit,  I 
forms,)  has  clasped  him  like  a  finger ;  and  now; first  went  to  drawing  the  tub,  which  I  used  i'or 
begins   the  struggle — but  in  vain.     He  is  beiug idfawing  up  dirt,  up  and  down  the  well  as  fast  as 


"played"  with  such  a  fishing-line  as  the  skill  ot 
a  Wilson  or  a  Stoddartnever  could  invent  ;  a  liv- 
ing line,  with  elasticity  beyond  that  of  the  most 
delicate    fly   rod,    which    follows    every    lunge. 


possii)le,  but  found  no  benefit  from  so  doing.  I 
then  went  to  throwing  water  down,  but  with 
like  result.  I  had  about  given  up  the  idea  of 
doinsc   any  tiling   more   at   my  well   at   present. 


shortening  and  lengthening,  sli[(piugand  twining!  when  the  thought  struck  me  that  I  would  try  the 
round  every  piece  of  gravel  and  stem  of  sea-weed,  experiment  of  letting  down  fire,  never  having 
with  a  tiring  drag,  sucli  as  no  Higldand  wrist  or  |  heard  of  such  a  remedy.  I  acconlingly  jirocured 
step  coultl  ever  l)ring  to  bear  on  salmon  or  on  ja  kettle  and  filled  it  with  light  nuiterials,  such 
gi^rout.  The  victim  is  tir('<l  now;  and  slowly,  as  chips  and  sliavings,  hooked  it  on  to  t!ie  ro]io, 
■fend  yet  dexterously,  his  blind  assailant  is  feeling 'and  h't  it  slowly  down.  After  remaining  a 
and  shifting  along  his  side,  till  he  reaches  one  [few  minutes  I  drew  it  up,  tried  my  candle,  anu 
end  of  him;  and  then  the  black  lips  expand,  and  found  it  to  burn  as  bright  as  on  the  surface,  the 
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foul  air  being  completely  cradieatod,  so  that  the |  provide  for  our  households,  is  a  duty  we  owe  to 
well  could  bo  worked  in  perfect  safety.  Whether] ourselves  and  to  our  Creator,  which  may  nut  be 
this  remedy  has  ever  been  tried  l)y  any  one  else  I; neglected  with  impunity.  Let  us  then  begin  the 
do  not  know.  If  such  remedy  would  have  the i year  with  the  determination,  that,  althougii  "  he 
desired  effiK-t  in  all  cases  when  tried,  it  certainly}  who  delves  and  digs  the  earth  from  morning  until 
would  bo  valuable  information  to   those  digging! night,  has   little   time   and   less   inclination    for 


or  cleaning  wells. — Rural  New-Yorker. 


For  the  JVew  Ensland  Farmer. 

IIOKTHLY  FARMER  FOR  JANUARY. 

In  reading  the  extracts  of  agricultural  address- 
es, on  page  51  of  this  number,  I  noticed  particu- 
larly the  following  sentence  from  jNlr.  Fay's  Es- 
sex County  address  : — "  He  who  delves  and  digs 
ihe  earth  from  morning  until  night,  has  little  time 
and  less  inclination  for  thought.^ '     This  is  very  dif 


thought,"  yet  that  little  shall  be  faithfully  and 
carefully  improved.  Reading  matter  is  now 
cheap,  and  that  which  is  appropriate  to  our  busi- 
ness is  rapidly  improving  in  character  and  value. 
The  monthly  F«n/ifr,with  its  forty-eight  broad 
pages,  enters  upon  the  new  year  with  a  variety  of 
contents  that  must  stir  up  thought  in  the  mind  of 
every  careful  reader.  We  offer  a  few  of  our  own 
thoughts  on  some  of  its  articles. 

"  The  Concord  Grape.'' — The  remarks  of  Mr. 
Wilcox  express  a  feeling  that  I  find  prevails  to  a 
great  extent  among  farmers   in   the   country,  and 


ferent  from  the  usual  style  of  such  addresses.  The  _ 

advantages  which  the  farmer  enjoys  for  study  and  jam  therefore  glad  to  see  them  treated  so  respect- 
reflection,  and  his  opportunities  for  profiting  by  ifi^Hy  ii^  the  i-'awttr,  ))uth  by  the  editor  and  by 
the  changes  of  the  seasons  and  the  successive j  the  proprietor  of  the  grape.  Whether  the  re- 
beauties  which  the  rolling  year  presents  for  his|i»arks  of  Mr.  AY.  are  just,  or  illilM:ral,  in  this 
admiration  and  improvement,  are  generally  dwelt! case,  is  of  little  importance  in  comparison  with 
upon  by  agricultural  orators  in  poetic  ecstacies,  the  infiuence  of  the  impression,  that  "the  Press 
tliat  are  but  poorly  realized  by  him  who  sits  down  which  tolerates  such  speculations,  does  no  good 
in  a  warm  room  to  study,  after  a  day  spent  in  the  service  to  the  community."  For  my  own  part,  I 
woods  with  tlie  thermometer  pointing  at  zero,  or  |  see  no  objection  to  a  man's  selling  grape  vines  for 
by  him  who  attempts  to  admire  the  glories  of  five  dollars  a-piece  so  long  as  there  are  plenty  of 
sunrise,  after  mowing  long  enough  to  be  thinking'  1-»»yers  at  that  price.  After  the  fever  is  over,  and 
of  breakfast,  or  of  his  feet  and  legs  that  are  "sop- 1  the  five-dollar  purchasers  are  all  supplied,  the 
ping  wet  "  with  the  chill  dews  of  a  summer's  j  pi'ice  will  probably  come  down;  and  tlien,  if  the 
morning.  But  if  it  is  a  fact,  which  I  think  few  good  qualities  of  this  grape  don't  come  down  too,_ 
who  have  tried  it  with  their  own  hands  will  denv,'ii'ieucl  Wilcox  and  I  may  perhaps  have  a  vine  of 
that  farming  affords  "  little  time  and  less  inclina-|Ourown  to  sit  under.  But  in  the  mean  time,  it 
tion  for  thought  "  and  intellectual  cultivation  I  may  turn  out  a  "  multicaulis,"  or  a  "  rohan,"  or 
generally,  what  is  the  natural  inference?  Be-' it  may  prove  a  "  Baldwin,"  or  a  "Bartlett,"— 
cause  Ave  have  but  a  single  opportunity, shall  that!  the  five-dollar  men  will  decide  this  at  their  ex- 
be  buried  in  the  earth  ?  Because  we  have  little\  pense,  but  for  our  benefit.  Why  sliould  lue 
time  for  thought,  shall  we  give  up  thinking  en- igi'umble. 

tirely  and  rely  on  our  priest,  our  doctor,  and  our;  ''Buminating  Animals.''— ^ome  popular  notions 
lawyer  to  do  it  all  for  us?  By  no  means.  The  j  about  chewing  the  cud  denied, 
very  fact  that  we  have  small  means  implies  the  I  ''Witch  Grass.''— Owl^  article  informs  how  to 
need  of  great  efforts.  When  we  are  most  alarmed  i  destroy  this  pest  by  cultivation,  but  with  little 
by  appreliensions  of  a  scarcity  of  hay  in  the  fall,|lioeing  ;  and  another  article  recommends summer- 
fipring  often  finds  us  with  enough  and  to  spare.  I  fallowing. 
Vfc  saw  that  we  had  but  little,  and  looking  the!      Articles  on  "Sheep  and  Wool,"  on  "Canker 


k   Two- Acre   Farm,"    "  Gale's 

"A  Journey"    to   New   Jersey, 

And  if  hard  labor!  Pennsylvania,  &c.,  "  London  Vegetable  Markets," 

toil-worn  machines!"  Agriculture  in  North  Carolina,"    "  Changes  of 

Food,"  "  Prepare  for  Winter,"  arel)ut  specimens 

of  those  on  which  wc  have  no   comments  to  offer. 

French  Garden  Implements,''''  &c. — In  France, 


fact  boldly  in  the  face,  by  our  care  and  economy, j^^  orms,"    on 

that  little  became  an  abundance!     To  know  our, Straw  Cutter, 

disease,  then,  is  half  its  cure 

does  tend  to  make  us  mere 

Lit  last,"  the  sooner  we  realize  the  danger,  the 

more  immediately  shall  we  seek  to  improve  the 

little  time  and  inclination  for  thouo-ht  that  we  do 


enjoy.  But  how  improve?  There  might  be i it  seems  that  farm  labor  is  poorly  paid,  yet  such 
much  said  on  this  question,  but  I  Avill  say  but  are  the  habits  of  the  people,  that  a  man  and  his 
little  here.  As  a  first  thought,  however,  we!  wife,  boarded  and  lodged  by  their  employer,  laid 
would  advise  to  read  some  agricultural  periodical  I  by  $100  of  the  $180,  which  were  paid  for  the  la- 
regularly.  I  »dj  periodical,  because  books  do  not!bor  of  both  for  a  year.  If  our  expenses  increase 
soem  to  meet  the  case.     A  book  may  be  laid  aside 'faster  than  our  income  does,  it  will  take   a  long 


and  forgotten  ;  but  a  periodical  that  comes  to  us 
monthly  or  weekly,  makes  a  fresh  claim  upon  our 
attention,  just  so  often  at  least.  No  farmer  has 
a  right  to  do  less  than  this  for  his  mind,  if  he 
would  not  become  a  drudge,  a  toil-worn  machine. 


time  to  get  rich,  and  large  wages  do  little  good. 

''Talk  about  Guano." — And  a  very  interesting 
chat  it  is.  Tlie  remark  which  was  ascribed  to  the 
editor,  but  which  it  appears  he  never  made,  that 
guano  in  ]Massaehusetts  had  done  more  hurt  than 


and  finally  in  old  age,  a  dotard,  whose  intellectual  I  good,  is  one  which  I  really  believe  would  express 
imbecility  and  weakness  shall  be  more  jiitiable  the  result,  so  far  as  I  have  personally  observed  its 
than  the  ravings  of  insanity,  or  the  struggles  of,  effects,  in  my  own  neighborhood.  If  merely  a 
icath  itself.  If  he  who  puts  an  end  to  his  phys-|  few  preliminary  experiments,  which  leave  th#i 
ioal  existence  is  guilty  of  murder,  can  the  mental! editor  of  the  Farmer  with  "  no  means  of  judg- 
i^uicide  be  regarded  as  innocent?  A  habit  of | ing  "  Avhether  the  losses  or  the  benefits  are  the 
reading  and  thinking,  as  well  as  the  obligation  to! greater,  cost  our  country  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
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whore  will  farmers  get  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
amount  that  will  be  required  when  the  vote  of 
Rockingl-am  County  shall  deeide  that  guano  may 
"  be  usL'd  to  advantage  by  our  farmers  in  New 
England."' 

"■How  long  it  takes  to  get  Apples.'''' — Just  two 
years,  according  to  tliis  article  ;  which,  to  me, 
has  something  of  the  ring  of  "Book-farming." 
Five  years  ago,  next  spring,  I  set  out  something 
over  one  hundred  apple  trees.  I  did  not  suppose 
my  trees  or  my  soil  wore  good-for-nothing,  and  I 
have  tried  to  give  the  trees  a  chance  to  grow,  but 
I  have  seen  only  a  few  apples  as  yet, — probably 
not  over  forty  or  fifty  in  all.  Part  of  my  trees 
were  large ;  a  part  small.  The  smallest  have 
done  the  best ;  indeed  the  largest  tree  in  the  or- 
chard now,  was  one  of  the  smallest  when  planted. 

"A  Home   in   the    Country. ''' — IIow  to  buy  a 


portunity  .ifforded  the  cultivator  to  train  accord- 
ing to  liis  particular  "taste.''''  Now  that  is  very 
kind  in  Nature,  certainly  ;  but  it  would  save  me 
much  doubt  and  liositation  if  she  had  labelled 
these  "superabundant  limbs"  respectively,  as  the 
case  might  be,  "jackkniil-,"  "handsaw,'"  "axe,'' 
&c.  If  Mr.  Brown  is  disposed  to  be  offended  by 
these  remarks  he  must  give  th(!  editor  lialf  the 
blame,  for  attaching  that  article  on  page  3(S  to  hia 
recommendations  on  "Beautifying  the  Farm." 

"Fall  P loin ng.'" — On  this  subject  we  have 
three  or  lour  articles. 

Illustrations. — Ciale's  Straw  Cutter,  the  Ilurl- 
but  Apple,  Bracketed  Cottage,  and  improved 
Short  Horn  Bull. 


Among  the  many  articles  which  1   have  passed 
over,  I  must  at   least  name   "Turnips   and  Salt 
n  ,,   p  /.      .,     -       T    ,  ,,  r        Hay,"  "Agricultural  Implements,"  "Organic  and 

farm  worth  four  or  five  thousand  dollars,  and  t0|  inorganic  Matter,"  "Grain  Crops,"  "Brief  Prac- 
eecure  to  yourfamdy  the  income  of  five  thousand  tical  Hints,"  "Winter  Care  of  Cattle,"  &c.  &c. 
dollars  beside,  with   a   capital   of   only   $2,200, 


(two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars!)  If  the 
writer  of  this  article  had  been  President  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  I  think  he  would  not  have 
cared  a  snap  for  the  removal  of  the  dejDosits. 

"  On  Beautifying  the  Farm.'''' — An  exhortation 
by  the  editor,  to  plant  trees  so  as  to  produce  some- 
thing of  the  tasteful  and  beautiful  around  our 
homes  ;  in  connection  with  which  we  might  al- 


Winchester,  Jan.,  1855. 


A  Reader. 


xi  Feat  in  Chemistry. — During  the  recent  lec- 
ture delivered  by  Professor  B.  Silliman.  Jr.,  in 
New  York,  he  solidified  carbonic  gas.  This  was 
effected  by  bringing  sulijhurie  acid  in  contact 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  in  a  strong  iron  vessel, 
capable  of  resisting  an  expansive  pressure  of  thir- 
lude  to  the  "  enthusiasm"  which  the  littlegroves  ly-four  atmospheres,  or  510  pounds  to  an  inch  ! 
and  shade  trees  about  Philadelphia  inspired  ourjl'i'of.  S.  stated  that  this  experiment  has  been 
usually  calm  and  practical  friend.  Dr.  Brown,  of  given  up  entirely  in  France,  in  consequence  of 


Wilmington.  He  thinks  many  farms  in  Massa- 
chusetts would  realize  in  a  few  years  from  the  in- 
creased value  of  their  farms,  at  least  ten  dollars 
a  day  by  planting  trees  now. 

"Cycle  of  Good  and  Bad  Crops. ^^ — The  desi^'n 
of  this  article  is  to  show  that  there  has  been  for 
many  years  a  pretty  regular  succession  of  periods 


the  bursting  of  several  iron  vessels,  by  which 
several  persons  had  been  killed.  But  he  stated 
that  the  iron  vessel  used  on  this  occasion,  had 
never  been  known  to  burst,  and  the  experiment 
was  considered  not  at  all  dangerous.  As  the  li- 
quid (it  being  in  a  liquid  state  in  the  vessel)  was 
drawn  off,  a  lar<rer  portion  instantly  evaporated. 


of  four  or  five  years  of  alternate  good  and  bad  {and  by  the  evaporation  reduced  the  remainder  to 
crops,  and  that  we  have  at  this  time  just  entered  the  freezing  point.  In  this  wa^-,  several  pounds 
upon  aserics  of  poor  crops.  Rather  discouraging,  [of  solid  carbonic  acid  were  obtained.  It  had  the 
"Home-made  Furniture.''^ — Such  articles  are  too  appearance  of  the  whitest  snow,  and  was  so  cold 
scarce  in  agricultural  papers.  The  very  word, 'that  by  holding  it  only  three  seconds  the  hand 
"home-made,"  has  become  antiquated.  Not  onlv  would  be  frozen.  He  placed  a  portion  of  it 
is  our  clothing  ready-made,  but  every  implement,  around  a  long  vessel  containing  mercury,  and 
from  the  mowing  machine  to  the  hand-sled,  must  froze  the  mercury  solid  !  The  mercury  was  then 
pass   through    the   hands  of  mechanics.     This  is  taken    out  and    hammered    like    lead. — Albany 


well  enough,  if  Ave  can  afford  it.  But  there  is  an 
old  adage  that  says,  "  the  gods  help  those  who 
help  themselves." 

Barns. — We  have  descriptions  of  a  twenty- 
thousand-dollar  barn,  in  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.,  and  of  a  Concord  barn,  125  feet  by  54. 

"A  Good  Move,^''  is  what  the  Country  Gentle- 
man calls  a  proj)osition  recently  made  in  Con- 
gress for  the  estaldishment  of  a  National  Agricul- 
tural S(;ho(d.  But  if  Uncle  Sam  should  make  as 
bad  work  in  teachhig  the  science  of  agricultur 


Register. 


The  Way  to  Build  up  a  State. — Governor 
Grimes,  of  Iowa,  in  his  inaugural  address,  thus 
describes  the  wants  of  the  thriving  State  over 
which  he  pi-esides  : — 

"  She  wants  educated  farmers  and  mechanics, 
engineers,  architects,  metallurgists  and  geologists. 
Slie  needs  men  engaged  in  tlie  practical  duties  of 
life,  wlio  have  couipieivd  tlicir  jjvofessions,  and 
as  he  did  in  estimating  the  value  of  "home  manu-j  who  are  able  to  imiiart  tlieir  knowledge  to  others, 
facturcs"  up -in  New  Hampshire,  as  appears  byiSlie  wants  farmers  wlio  sliall  lii*  familiar  with  the 
Mr.  French's  article  on  "Other  People's  Busi-'princijiles  of  chemistry  as  ajijilicd  to  agriculture; 
ness,"  he  had  much  better  leave  tliat  businossi  architects  and  mechanics  who  will  adorn  her  with 
with  the  schoolmasters  that  arc  already  abroad.  [  edifices  worthy  of  so  fair  a  land;  and  engineers 
"Pruning  Apple  Trees.''' — As  I  am  unsettled: and  geologists  who  will  develop  her  resources, 
in  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  read  everything  re-  and  thus  augment  the  wealtli  and  hnppiness  of 
lating  to  it,  with  interest.  Foi'cst  trees  get  along  her  citizens.  This  want  can  only  be  supplied  by 
comfortalily  without  trimming,  and  so  do  8had(>jthe  establishment  of  a  school  of  applied  sciences, 
trees  generally.  But,  says  Mr.  Brown,  "apple  1 1  have  no  licsitation,  therefore,  in  recimimending 
trees  grow  with  a  supera))undance  of  limbs  that' that  a  University  fund  Ijc  appropriated  to  estab- 
provision  may  be  made  for  casualties,  and  an  op-ilish  a  practical  scientific  or  p(dytechnic  school." 
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WIRE  FENCES,  MADE  BY  MACHINERY. 


It  might  not  occur  to  a  casual  observer,  that 
the  fences  of  the  United  States  cost  more  than 
twenty  times  the  amount  of  all  our  specie  ;  never- 
theless, such  is  the  fact.  There  is  no  country  on 
the  dial  of  the  globe,  so  well  furnished  with  wood 
and  stone — the  common  materials  for  fencing — as 
many  portions  of  this  ;  yet  so  great  is  the  cost  of 
fencing  here,  that  it  has  become  a  burden,  "  gre- 
Tious  to  be  borne,"  on  our  national  industry. 
Many  of  our  States  have  little  or  no  rock,  from 
■which  to  make  stone  walls  ;  those  formerly  occu- 
pied by  prairies  have  little  wood  from  which  to 
make  rail  fences  ;  and  our  soil,  climate  and  phys- 
ical geography  are  such,  that  hedges  or  live  fences 
are  altogether  impracticable.  Solon  Robinson, 
Esq.,  the  able  agricultural  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  says,  that  in  all  his  travels,  he  has 
never  seen  but  one  good  live  fence  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  that,  he  observes,  was  "  protected  on 
one  side  by  a  board  fence,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
rail  fence." 

Indeed,  the  agricultural  mind  of  the  country 
has  long  been  conscious  that  a  total  revolution 


must,  sooner  or  later,  supervene  in  our  modes  of 
fencing.  Iron  fencing  has  been  suggested,  and, 
doubtless,  would  have  come  into  general  use,  but 
for  the  want  of  a  method  of  making  it  l)y  ma- 
chinery. This  great  want  has  at  length  been 
supplied.  John  Nksmith,  Esq.,  a  prominent  man 
in  the  manufacturing  intei'est  in  Lowell,  has  in- 
vented and  patented  a  machine  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wire  netting,  for  fencing,  trellis-work  and 
other  uses,  considerable  quantities  of  which  have 
been  made  and  sold  by  the  Lowell  Wire  Fence 
Company. 

This  fence  consists  of  a  strong  and  beautiful 
netting,  woven  by  the  machine,  varnished  with 
asphaltum  blacking,  coated  with  cold  tar,  paint- 
ed, or  galvanized,  rolled  up  in  portable  rolls,  from 
thirty  to  sixty  rods  in  length,  and  sold  to  consum- 
ers at  from  sixty  cents  to  $1.50  per  rod — the  price 
varying  according  to  the  height  of  the  fence,  the 
size  of  the  mesh,  (or  squares,)  and  the  number  of 
the  wire.  It  can  be  readily  set  up  by  any  ordi- 
nary farmer,  and  no  rails  are  necessary,  but  the 
netting  is  fastened  by  wire  or  staples,  to  posts  of 


Fig.  1. 


wood,  iron  or  stone,  placed  from  eight  to  fifteen 
feet  apart,  and  the  edge  of  the  netting  is  to  be 
kept  on  a  level  from  one  terminus  to  anotlier. 
When  properly  set,  it  is  strong  enough  to  "hold" 
an  ox,  and  too  close  to  be  penetrated  })y  a  chicken. 
If  varnished,  painted  or  tarred  once  in  five  or  six. 
years,  it  is  calculated  to  last  a  century  or  more. 
It  offers  so  little  resistence  to  wind  and  tide,  that 
no  gale  can  blow  it  down,  or  flood  wash  it  away. 
If  favstened  to  posts,  act  upon  feet  instead  of  l)c;ing 
set  in  the  ground,  this  fence  may  be  laid  flat  on 
the  land,  or  entirely  removed  on  the  approach  of 
the  flood-season  in  districts  subject  to  floods,  and 
set  up  again  as  good  as  ever,  when  the  flood  has 
subsided.     It  excludes  none   of  the  rays  of  the 


sun  ;  it  harbors  no  weeds,  or  vermin  ;  it  covers 
none  of  the  soil,  like  hedges  and  walls,  and  the 
peculiar  mode  of  its  texture  enables  it  to  undergo 
without  the  slightest  injury,  that  alternate  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  to  which  all  metallic 
substances  are  subjected  by  the  changes  of  temper- 
ature incident  to  the  atmosphere.  All  who  have 
examined  or  tried  it,  attest  that  it  possesses  in  the 
highest  degree,  those  seven  cardinal  qualities  in  a 
perfect  fence  or  trellis-work — strength,  closeness, 
beauty,  lightness,  portability,  cheapness  and  du- 
rability. 

Many  kinds  of  this  netting  are  made,  adapted 
to  all-uses,  from  cattle-fencing  to  window-netting 
All  sizes  of  wire  are  used,  from  No.  10  -lo  in 
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Fig.  2. 


and  any  kind  can  be  made,  suited  to  fencing  for 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  gardens,  cemeteries, 
parks,  roads,  railroads,  trellis-work,  etc.  We  are 
happy  to  insert  some  cuts  presenting  a  more  vivid 
impression  of  the  practicability  of  this  fencing, 
than  any  words  could  convey. 

Fig.  1.  The  fencing  represented  is  four  feet  high ; 
the  mesh  or  squares  sis  inches  ;  the  straight  or 


Fig.  3. 
•  lateral  wires  of  No.  10  wire  ;  the  liody  of  the  fence 
of  No.  12  wire  ;    and  sold  at  from  75  cents  to 
$1,50  per  rod. 

Fig.  2.  This  fencing  is  of  the  same  height  as  the 
former,  with  wire  and  mesh  of  the  same  size,  but 
without  the  lateral  wires  running  through  the 
lx)dy  of  the  fence.  Price  60  to  95  cents  per  rod. 
Both  these  make  first-rate  farm  fences. 

Fig.  3  represents  another  kind  of  this  fencing, 
from  sixteen  inches  to  four  feet  high,  with  mesh 
of  three  inches.  The  body  of  this  fencing  is  of 
No.  15  wire ;  the  price  from  75  cents  to  $1,50 
per  rod.  This  fence,  in  its  several  varieties,  makes 
an  admirable  sheep,  poultry  and  garden  fence  ; 
that  four  feet  high  serves  for  heneries.  Among 
those  who  have  tried  thismodcof  fence,  is  Richard 
S.  Fay,  Esq.,  the  popular  agricultural  lecturer, 
who  writes  of  it  as  follaws  : — 

"  Boston,  Jan.  5,  1855. 
CuARLKS  Cowley,  Ksq.,  Agent  of  the  LowtU  Wire  Fence  Co. 
"  Sir  : — Your  favor  of  Jan.  2d  is  duly  received. 
I  have  used  the  Lowell  Wire  Fence  during  th(! 
past  summer,  for  folding  sheep  at  night  on  land 
that  I  wished  to  manure,  sliifting  once  or  more 
every  week,  and  have  found  it  answer  the  pur- 
pose perfectly.  I  have  also  enclosed  an  acre  or 
two  of  ground  witli  it  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 


a  few  sheep  separate  from  the  flock.  If  properly 
set,  it  would  hold  any  thing,  and  for  smaller  ani- 
mals, particularly  sheep,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  break  it  down  or  escape  from  it.  I  have 
had  some  iron  rods  made  with  a  double  foot, 
which  I  drive  into  the  ground  and  attach  the 
fence  to  it  either  by  copper  wire  or  stout  twine. 
A  man  and  a  boy  will  inclose  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
in  less  than  an  hour,  having  these  posts,  which 
should  be  set  not  more  than  a  rod  apart. 

When  I  change  the  fence  to  a  new  spot,  I  un- 
fasten it  from  the  posts — throw  it  down — begin  at 
one  end,  and  roll  it  up  as  you  would  a  carpet. 
And  so  in  re-setting,  reverse  the  process,  rolling  it 
oat  where  it  is  to  Tje  set ;  drive  down  the  posts, 
and  then  raise  it  and  attach  it  to  tliem.  IMy 
ience  cost  $1,50  per  rod,  and  it  is  a  cheap  mode 
of  handling  or  inclosing  at  tliat  price.  I  under- 
stand now  that  it  is  made  much  cheaper. 

I  am  very  truly  yours,     Riciiaud  S.  Fay.'' 


Fig.  4  represents  the  door  of  a  house,  arched 
with  some  of  this  netting  as  a  trcllis-work. — 
Nothing  more  elegant  could  possibly  be  devised 
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than  this,  which  is  at  once  cheap,  light,  durable 
and  tasteful  in  the  highest  degree.  There  is  a 
still  smaller  kind  of  thia  netting,  of  one-inch 
inesh,  used  for  window-netting,  etc.  etc. 

On  the  whole,  we  admire  this  novel  fence  ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  unreasonable  cost  of  our 
present  modes  of  f 'ncing — the  growing  scarcity 
of  wood — the  want  of  stone  in  many  States,  and 
the  acknowledged  imjiracticability  of  quick-set 
fences,  we  are  forced  to  the  belief  that  this  will 
ultimately  become  the  general  mode  of  fencing. 
We  trust  that  the  gentleman,  to  whose  genius  we 
owe  this  valuable  invention,  will  realize  hand- 
somely from  its  success. 


and,  if  not  removed,  will  soon  kill  it.  I  have 
tried  many  experiments,  and  the  best  remedy  I 
have  found,  is  to  lay  bare  the  roots  of  the  tree 
early  in  the  spring,  and,  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment, (an  old  table-fork  with  but  one  prong  is  a 
good  one,)  to  ferret  out  the  enemy  and  kill  him. 
Wherever  the  glue  exudes  you  will  find  a  nest  of 
worms  ;  kill  them  and  scrape  the  roots  with  a 
knife,  and  apply  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  The 
roots  can  be  laid  bare  vintil  after  Ijlooming,  as 
that  will  retard  the  sap  and  bloom  until  the  set- 
tled weather  of  spring  ;  a  pint  of  salt  and  a  pint 
of  lime  should  then  be  applied  to  the  roots,  and 
the  dirt  returned.  It  is  an  efl'cctual  remedy, 
which,  I  hope,  your  correspondent  will  test. — 
Phil.  Dollar  Newspaper. 


PEACH-GROWING. 


Having  noticed  some  inquiries  in  the  News- 
paper concerning  the  growing  of  peach  trees,  and 
the  manner  of  protecting  them  from  the  Avorm  or 
grub,  and  having  had  some  experience  in  the 
rearing  of  trees,  and  much  success  in  their  culti- 
vation, I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  a  few  hints, 
which  I  hopj  your  correspondent  Avill  test. 

To  insiire  the  regular  germinating  of  the  seed, 
they  must  be  placed  in  a  tub  or  hole  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
frost,  or  freezing  ami  thawing,  which  breaks  the 
shell  and  gives  them  an  equal  start  in  the  spring. 
Without  this  precaution,  many  of  the  seeds  would 
not  germinate  at  all,  and  others  get  the  start  and 
overrun  and  shade  the  rest,  rendering  the  nursery 
uneven  and  irregular. 

If  your  correspondent  wishes  to  grow  trees  for 
market,  he  must  select  a  rich,  gravelly  loam, 
plowing  deep  and  in  good  order  ;  the  drills  three 
feet  apart,  and  the  seed  to  be  placed  ten  inches  in 
the  drill,  to  he  done  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
ground  will  permit.  When  the  sprouts  appear 
they  must  be  carefully  hoed,  and,  when  six  inches 
high,  a  common  corn  cultivator,  with  a  steady 
horse,  can  be  passed  through,  and  thus  the  weeds 
and  grass  can  be  exterminated  without  much 
manual  labor. 

When  the  trees  attain  the  proper  size,  they  can 
1)6  cither   grafted    or   budded  with   any  variety 
But  the  best  plan  is  to  grow  from  choice  seed,  not 
grown   from    a   grafted  or   budded    tree,  as  they 
will  not  produce  the  same  variety  of  fruit. 

The  best  situation  for  an  orchard  is  on  hilly  or 
rolling  land — north  or  south  not  material ;  but  to 
insure  largo  and  well-flavored  fruit,  the  land  must 
be  rich  and  kept  in  a  hii/h  state  of  ciiltiration.  Corn 
and  wheat  must  be  excluded,  but  the  first  and 
second  years  a  hoed  crop  of  potatoes  or  tobacco, 
followed  by  clover,  which  should  be  plowed  in 
while  green. 

Wlien  the  trees  begin  to  bear  plentifully, 
nothing  should  be  allowed  to  grow  in  the  orchard 
but  the  trees,  carefully  worked  with  the  plow  and 
cultivator.  When  trees  are  heavy  bearers,  and 
the  fruit  attains  the  size  of  a  shell-bark,  they 
ought  to  be  thinned  by  hand,  and  all  the  smaller 
portion  removed  to  make  room  for  the  more 
thrifty  growth. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  most  difficult  part 
of  peach-growing,  wliich  is  the  grub  or  worm. 
It  attacks  the  root  of  the  tree  near  the  surface, 


THE  GARDEN. 

BY     E.     POUTER     DYER. 

A  garden,  a  garden,  0  give  me  a  garden. 

With  soil  of  a  mellow  dark  mould, 
Where  my  face  may  get  tanned,  and  my  fingers  may  harden  ; 

I  would  not  exchange  it  for  gold. 

This  spading,  and  hoeing,  and  raking,  and  wheeling. 

Preparing  to  scatter  th«  seed  in. 
To  my  mind  the  goodness  of  Him  is  revealing 

Who  planted  a  garden  in  Eden. 

The  scent  of  fresh  mould — 'tis  refreshing  to  smell  of — 

The  toil  it  requires  is  reviving  ; 
The  sweat  of  the  brow,  though  'tis  nothing  to  tell  of, 

It  sweetens  the  gardener's  living. 

Our  first  father  found  it  an  exquisite  pleasure 

To  practise  the  science  of  pruning. 
Or  walk  with  his  Eve  in  the  shade  at  his  leisure, 

For  instance  while  "  taking  his  nooning." 

And  whether  he  planted  corn,  beans,  or  tomatoes, 

I  find  not  a  word  or  tradition, 
But  always  supposed  when  he  dug  his  potatoes, 

He  found  them  in  healthy  condition. 

His  strawberry  plants  must  have  looked  quite  delicious, 

At  least,  while  in  process  of  bearing — 
As  berries  and  cream  were  regarded  nutritious, 

Of  cream,  his  dear  Eve  was  not  sparing. 

She  always  took  pleasure  in  setting  her  table 

To  study  the  taste  of  her  Adam  ; 
And  he  from  his  garden,  whene'er  he  was  able, 

Found  comfort  in  picking  for  madam. 

And  often  I've  thought  had  not  garden  employment 

Been  furnished  in  Eden  for  Adam  ; 
His  wife  had  been  homesick,  and  all  his  enjoyment 

Been  making  herb-tea  for  his  madam. 


A  Good  Cow. — One  of  my  neighbors  has  an 
American  Cow,  five  years  old,  which  lias  given 
him  milk  enough  to  yield  1^  pounds  of  butter  a 
day,  from  1st  of  June  to  1st  of  October,  besides 
the  milk  and  cream  needed  on  the  table  for  four 
persons — which  cow  he  never  thought  of  valuing 
more  than  $50. 

The  truth  is,  some  folks  have  such  a  fancy  for 
things /ar  fetched  and  dear  bought,  that  they  will 
not  use  what  springs  up  near  home  at  any  rate. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  Yankees  will  be  per- 
suaded that  Yankee  stock  is  as  good  as  any  other, 
when  properly  cared  for.  I  know  but  little  on 
these  sul)jects — but  this  I  do  know,  that  it  is  easy 
to  find  Yankee  cows  good  enough  for  any  body. 
Granite  Farmer. 
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HARD  TIMES. 

"When  the  wealthy  luercluint  is  compelled  to 
borrow  money  at  two  per  cent,  a  month  to  meet 
his  liabilities,  he  complains  of  hard  times.  "U'hen 
the  manufacturer  finds  his  expenses  to  exceed  his 
profits,  and  receives  no  dividends,  he  complains 
of  hard  times.  When  stocks  and  lands  are  low 
in  the  markets,  the  lawyer  and  doctor,  and  all 
those  Avho  have  laid  away  a  surplus  for  a  rainy 
day,  imagine  they  know  something  of  hard 
times.  But  none  of  these  people,  though  they 
complain  most  bitterly,  are  the  real  sufferers,  in 
such  hard  times  as  now  exist  in  our  cities.  The 
merchant  may  fail  in  his  business,  and  the  manu- 
facturer may  stop  his  machinery — they  may  as- 
sign their  estates  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors, 
and  take  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  act,  but 
still  they  live  in  fine  houses,  their  tables  are 
abundantly  provided,  and  their  children  well 
clothed  and  educated.  They  may  suffer  from  dis- 
appointed ambition,  but  not  from  hunger,  or 
cold,  or  nakedness.  There  is  a  class,  however, 
whose  idea  of  hard  times  is  not  limited  by  ina- 
bility to  pay  their  debts,  or  to  educate  tbeir  chil- 
dren, or  to  wear  fashionable  clothing.  There 
are  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  who  have  been,  un- 
til recently,  in  comfortable  condition,  receiving 
liberal  compensation  for  their  la1)or,  who  rise  in 
the  morning,  not  knowing  when  or  how  they 
shall  find  food  for  the  day,  for  their  little  ones, 
— willing  to  labor,  but  unemployed — thousands 
who  have  been  bred  and  educated  with  the  idea, 
that  to  receive  charity  is  a  disgrace  to  an  Ameri- 
can, who  yet  see  no  way  but  through  the  alms- 
house to  avoid  actual  starvation.  Such  is  the 
condition  of  many  thousands  in  New  York,  of 
some,  even,  in  our  favored  city  of  Boston. 

"The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  is  a 
text,  which  they  who  have  more  than  a  bare 
competency,  should  bear  constantly  in  mind. 

How  our  duty  to  the  poor  can  best  be  per- 
formed, is  a  problem  which  has  never,  by  states- 
men and  philosopliers,  been  satisfactorily  solved. 
Pul)lic  charities,  permanently  established,  l)y 
means  of  which  food  and  clotliing  are  systematic- 
ally distributed,  may  undoubtedly  tend  to  render 
the  poor  improvident,  and  to  overcome  the  true 
pride  of  independence,  while  private  individual 
charity  seems  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  humanity. 

Again,  while  we  have  enough  and  to  spare  for 
all  wlio  are  born  on  our  own  soil,  we  sec  some- 
times, in  a  single  day,  tens  of  tiiousands  landed 
at  once  in  a  single  city,  a  great  proportion  house- j 
less  and  friendless,  to  perish  by  starvation,  or  to 
excite  your  charity.  Of  the  riglit  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments thus  to  flood  our  country,  with  the| 
poor,  and  often  the  criminal,  there  is  probably! 
little   diff.'renco  of  opinion.     But   our   duty,  as| 


men  and  as  Christians,  is  limited  to  no  country, 
and  to  no  sect.  Doubtless,  charity  should  begin 
at  home,  with  our  family,  and  friends,  and  kin- 
dred, and  townsmen,  and  countrymen,  but  it 
should  end  only  wit  our  moans  and  opportunity 
for  doing  good  to  our  fellow-men.  "The  poor  ye 
have  always  with  you,"  and  he  whose  heart  is  in 
the  right  place,  will  be  puzzled  with  no  nice 
questions  of  politics  or  ethics,  how  "to  do  them 
good,"  while  he  who  loves  his  money  better  than 
his  brother  may  find  objections  to  every  mode  of 
relief  suggested.  "I  know,"  says  a  modern  wri- 
ter, "how  hard  it  is  to  see  through  a  dollar, 
though  misery  stand  behind  it,  if  the  dollar  be 
your  own,  and  the  misery  belong  to  your  broth- 
er." 

In  this  blessed  land  of  plenty,  it  is  enough  for 
us  to  know  that  our  fellow-men  are  hungry  and 
naked,  to  make  our  duty  plain  to  feed  and  clothe 
them.  Let  us  make  them  comfortable  first,  and 
afterwards  preach  to  them  of  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  and  the  true  relations  of  social  life. 

To  the  farmer,  the  present  distress  brings  a 
lesson  that  cannot  be  too  deeply  read.  While 
misery,  naked  and  hungry,  is  scared  from  her 
midnight  haunts,  and  walks  at  noonday  in  the 
market-place  of  our  cities,  maddened  almost  to 
rebellion  against  the  law — wliile  the  mechanics 
in  some  of  our  cities  are  holding  meetings  in  pub- 
lic places,  avowing  principles,  which,  if  carried 
out,  would  lead  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  Parisian 
mob — there  is  no  lack  of  abundance  with  the 
farmer. 

Overtrading,  excess  of  importation,  the  failure 
of  banks  and  railroads,  have  no  terrors  for  him. 
Nature  is  his  banker,  and  her  discounts  are  not 
suspended,  when  his  distress  is  the  sorest.  His 
small  depositc  of  seed  in  her  vaults,  is  returned 
with  usury  in  alnindant  harvests.  Is  it  not  a 
fact,  that  the  rural  districts  of  New  England 
are,  at  this  time,  in  a  condition  of  comfort  and 
abundance,  while  everywhere  else  are  heard  cries 
of  deep  distress  ?  This  is  no  accidental  circum- 
stance. It  is  a  legitimate  result  of  agricultural 
life.  Again  and  again,  we  have  urged  this  view 
upon  our  readers,  when  our  young  men  were 
rushing  from  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  into  the 
cities  and  towns,  to  swell  the  already  crowded 
avenues  of  trade  and  manufiicturcs. 

Let  us  again  repeat  what  has  often  been  said 
already  in  our  columns,  that  the  life  of  the  far- 
mer who  owns  the  land  he  tills,  is  the  life  most 
favorable  to  true  independence  and  the  highest 
virtue.  Stick  to  the  laud,  and  invest  your  mon- 
ey, if  you  have  any,  in  your  farming  business, 
remembering  that  the  common  prayer,  "let  mo 
be  quickly  rich,"  is  seldom  answered,  and  if  ever, 
oftenost  to  the  hurt  of  him  who  utters  it. — 
Comfort  and  education  and  peace  may  be  univer- 
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sal,  but  wealth  can,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
be  hut  occasional.  AVitli  all  that  reasonable  be- 
ings can  ask,  let  our  farmers  be  contented  with 
their  condition,  and  not  envy  the  rich  man  his 
gold,  for  in  the  language  of  Izaak  Walton,  which 
we  quote  from  memory,  "The  cares  that  be  the 
keys  that  keep  those  riches,  hang  heavy  at  the 
ricli  man's  girdle,  and  clog  him  with  weary  days 
and  restless  nights." 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  be  ever  mindful  to 
kelp  one  another. 

For  the  Neiv  England  Farmer. 

DAIEY  PEODUCTS. 

Mr.  Editoh  ; — I  have  examined,  with  much  in- 
terest, the  returns  on  this  subject  from  the  Coun- 
ties of  Worcester  and  Middlesex.  After  what  has 
been  said  of  extraordinary  "butter  products,"  I 
did  expect  to  find  some  such  dra^vn  out  by  the 
generous  premiums  offered  by  the  State  Society. 
The  products  from  the  towns  of  Worcester  and 
Barre  are  quite  fair  for  the  season,  (considering 
the  all-pervading  drought,)  but  they  are  not  bet- 
ter than  can  be  found  on  many  farms  where  the 
pasturage  is  good.  On  the  farm  where  the  but- 
ter is  made  for  my  family,  the  cows  for  years 
have  yielded  an  average  product  of  one  pound  a 
day,  for  the  entire  butter-making  season,  and  in 
the  best  part  of  it,  nine  or  ten  pounds  per  week, 
for  each  cow,  on  grass  feed  alone.  These  cows 
are  entirely  iiative.  I  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's improved  stock  has  done  any  better  than 
this.  I  sincerely  regret  that  the  "eminent  ftir- 
mer"  of  Middlesex,  should  not  have  rendered  a 
full  account  of  the  product  of  his  Devons  for  the 
season.  Such  an  account  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory,  than  "October  products"  alone.  It 
is  with  cows,  as  with  persons — to  rightly  under- 
stand their  character,  they  must  be  summered 
and  wintered.  You  cannot  begin  to  form  a  true 
idea  of  the  value  of  a  cow,  from  the  product  of 
one  week,  or  one  month, — it  must  be  for  the  sea- 
son entire,  with  ordinary  fair  feed.  Any  stan- 
dard of  judgment  not  based  upon  such  a  founda- 
tion is  not  to  bo  relied  on.  I  remember  to  have 
seen  in  the  Michigan  Farmer  a  few  days  since,  a 
statement  of  four  cows  that  yielded  174  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  1050  lbs.  of  cheese,  in  the  space  of 
100  days,  the  present  season.  These  were  said  to 
be  native  stock.  According  to  my  notions,  this 
was  doing  quite  well.  A  few  years  since,  I  re- 
member the  Albany  Cul/ivaior  gave  a  statement 
of  the  dairy  products  on  the  farm  of  IMr.  John 
Stone,  Jr.,  of  Marblehead,  for  which  he  obtained 
the  first  premium  of  the  County  Society.  This 
stock  consisted  of  four  cows,  all  descended  from 
one  ill-looking,  hornless  animal,  that  was  pur- 
chased froift  a  Hampshire  drove,  about  thirty 
years  since.  Tliey  were  pastured  on  five  acres  of 
ground,  and  no  more,  with  plenty  of  pure  water 
from  the  adjoining  hills.  In  the  space  of  forty 
days  they  yielded  240  lbs.  of  butter,  of  first  qual- 
ity. These  are  products  in  the  ordinary  way. 
There  may  be  Durhams,  Jerseys,  or  Devons,  that 
will  do  more  and  better  than  this — l)ut  when  they 
will  do  it  on  the  same  kind  of  feed,  and  with  the 
same  attention,  and  no  more,  I  think  it  will  bo 
safe  to  off  r  double  price  for  such  butter. 

January  8,  1855.  Essex. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PROFITS  OF  HENS. 

Friexd  Brown  : — I  herewith  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  my  last  year's  experience  in 
the  hen  line.  If  you  think  any  of  our  farmer 
friends  could  profit  by  my  experiments,  you  can 
publisii  it.  I  send  it  to  you  for  the  benefit  of  that 
class  of  persons  who  say  "  hens  are  more  plague 
than  profit." 

DEBTOR. 

Jan.  1,  1854,  bought  8  hens  and  1  cock— cost $3  50 

"  4  turkeys '• 3  00 

March  8,         bought  8  hens " 2  67 

"  35  clucks'  eggs " 89 

"  duck " 50 

Corn  and  meal  during  the  year " 20  64 

Cost  of  fowls  and  keeping §31  20 

CREDIT. 

69  chickens  and  turkeys  sold $31  44 

115  dozen  eggs  sold  and  used 27  52 

On  hand  Dec.  31,  14  hens  and  1  cock (W.aO. .  .7  50 

6.." ®  37i..225 

12  ducks (a)bO 6  00 

$74  71 
Less  cost 31  20 

Net  profit  on  this  small  lot  of  fowls $43  61 

These  are  facts,  Mr.  Editor.  Why  cannot  our 
country  friends,  many  of  whom  have  ample  room 
and  far  better  accommodations,  make  three  or 
four  times  this  amount  every  year  ! 

Yours  truly,         a.  f.  l. 

Maiden,  Jan.,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farjner. 

BASKET  WILLOW. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  the  introduction  of  any  new 
tree,  shrub,  vine  or  plant  which  can  be  cultivated 
with  pi'ofit,  improves  the  condition  of  the  farmer, 
and  adds  wealth  to  the  country,  it  is  with  much 
pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  submit  to  your  readers 
the  following  facts  in  relation  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  European  Basket  Willow. 

Having,  in  the  spring  of  1853,  obtained  several 
hundreds  of  willow  cuttings,  I  planted  them  out 
about  the  20th  of  April,  on  land  which  had  been 
previously  prepared  for  a  crop  of  potatoes.  The 
character  of  the  soil  was  a  deep  sandy  loam.  Af- 
ter planting  out,  which  was  very  hastily  done, 
they  received  no  better  attention  than  is  usually 
given  to  a  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes  ;  they  made  a 
growth  of  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  in 
November  they  were  cut  up  and  the  stumps  al- 
lowed to  remain  unprotectotl  through  the  winter. 
Last  season  they  received  neither  manure  or  cul- 
tivation, but  were  allowed  to  grow  in  their  own 
free,  natural,  yet  graceful  wiiy.  On  cutting  them 
up  last  Noveml)er,  I  measured  a  rod,  and  on 
weighing  found  the  product  to  be  112  lbs.,  or 
after  the  rate  of  80  lbs.  less  than  nine  tons  to  the 
acre. 

A  very  large  portion  of  them  grew  from  six  to 
eight  feet  in  height.  Those  which  I  loft  uncut 
have  proved  perfectly  hardy,  nor  have  I  a  doubt 
that  they  are  perfectly  adapted  to  this  climate. 

There  is  now  a  machine  for  pooling  them  at 
a  trifling  expense,  and  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no 
longer  a  doubt  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  which  the  farmer  can  grow,  nor 
can  I  see  any  reason  why  it  will  not  make  one  of 
the  best  land  fences  of  any  material  which  has 
ever  been  introduced.     I  am  resolved  to  give  them 
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a  fair  trial,  and  shall  in  due  time,  with  your  per- 
mission, rejjort  the  result.  Will  not  others  do 
the  same  ?  E.  IIeksey. 

Hingham,  Mass.,  1855. 

Remarks. — This  subject  is  one  of  much  impor- 
tance, and  ought  to  receive  more  attention.  We 
have  not  the  statistics  at  hand  to  show  what  the 
amount  is,  but  the  sums  are  very  large  which  are 
annually  sent  out  of  the  country  for  willow.  We 
more  than  suspect  that  the  idea  that  willow  can- 
not be  raised  with  profit  in  this  country,  has 
been  industriou,sly  circulated  by  interested  par- 
ties. We  hope  to  hear  from  our  obliging  corres- 
pondent on  this  subject  again.  We  have  speci- 
mens of  his  growth  of  willows  now  before  us, 
very  smooth  and  even,  and  about  nine  feet  in 
length. 

For  the  New  Enf^land  Farmer. 

AN  AGRICULTURAL  GLIMPSE  OF 
WASHINGTON  CITY. 

U  Y      HENRY      F  .      FRENCH. 

My  Dear  Brown  : — "  This  is  a  great  country," 
as  the  orators  all  say,  and  one  is  not  obliged  to 
go  out  of  it  to  see  sights  quite  unfamiliar  to 
many  who  read  the  Farmer. 

A  glance  at  so  much  of  the  agriculture  of  this 
region  as  may  be  seen  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
the  great  thoroughfare  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  Presidential  mansion,  would  illustrate  a  favor- 
ita  idea  of  your  own  that  "  there  are  different 
fasliions  in  different  places,"  in  a  manner  that 
would  amuse  a  jMassachusetts  or  New  Hampshire 
farmer.  I  have  just  taken  a  walk  through  the  city, 
and  on  my  way  passed  through  the  market,  which 
is  more  crowded  than  usual  on  account  of  approach- 
ing Christmas,  which  is  regarded,  with  the  remain- 
ing days  of  the  month  and  New  Year's  day,  as  a 
festival  season,  not  only  by  members  of  Congress, 
but  by  the  miscellaneous  crowd,  of  all  colors, 
who  inhabit  this  groat  city.  And  let  me  say,  in 
passing,  if  we  New  England  people  would  set 
apart  more  time  for  social  amusement,  instead  of 
devoting  it  all  to  working  and  sleeping,  we  should 
find  it  for  our  advantage. 

Let  me  try  my  daguerreotype  upon  a  few  ob- 
jects presented  by  the  great  avenue  on  a  market 
morning.  There  comes  a  load  of  hay,  drawn  by 
an  ox-team.  There  are  four  animals,  called  oxen  ; 
two  of  them  are  of  a  grizzly  white,  witliout  liorns, 
and  the  others  of  dark  colors,  with  long  horns. 
Tliey  all  look  of  different  ages,  ranging  from 
three  to  ten,  and,  from  some  principle  of  taste 
that  prevails  here  in  such  matters,  each  yoke  is 
made  up  of  a  white  and  a  dark-colored  ox,  a 
horned  and  a  hornless  one.  They  are  all  small, 
and  poor  as  skeletons.  The  yokes  are  nearly 
straight,  about  such  as  you  could  hew  out  of  a 
four   inch  joist  with  a  broad  axe,  and  look  as  if 


they  would  answer  just  as  well  either  side  up. 
The  bows  are  small  sticks,  with  the  hark  on,  and 
one  end  of  each  is  nearly  a  foot  longer  than  the 
other,  with  the  slanting  cut  of  the  axe  on  each, 
showing  that  the  length  is  just  as  the  stick  was 
originally  cut.  A  rope  is  attached  to  the  horn  of 
the  near  ox  of  the  forward  yoke,  wherewith  to 
pull  them  round,  so  that  the  team  need  not  in- 
dulge their  constant  propensity  to  run  away  from 
the  driver,  when  they  ought  to  haw.  The  cart 
has  small,  narrow  wheels,  Avith  two  sticks  of 
round  timber  for  sills,  and  two  sets  of  hoops  on 
each  side,  bent  into  the  form  of  half  circles,  and 
the  ends  thrust  into  the  sills,  to  form  the  sides 
of  the  cart. 

The  load  consists  of  not  more  than  half  a  ton 
of  hay,  on  the  top  of  which  sits  "  a  gentleman 
from  Africa,"  with  a  pole  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  long,  with  the  bark  on,  and  a  line  of  no  par- 
ticular length  on  the  end  of  it  for  a  lash.  This 
is  the  driver,  and  he  whips  the  oxen  most  of  the 
time,  while  two  other  darkies,  a  small  and  a  big 
one,  seem  to  act  as  an  advance  guard,  sometimes 
riding  on  the  load,  but,  in  case  of  emergency, 
running  to  the  off  side,  to  scare  the  team  round, 
Avhen  a  pull  on  the  rope  is  not  sufficient.  Riding 
at  a  short  distance  behind,  on  horseback,  is  a 
white  man,  who  probably  owns  the  entire  set  of 
quadrupeds  and  bipeds  above  described,  and  who 
finds  it  necessary  to  be  near  enough  to  take  the 
pay  for  the  hay  when  sold.  The  hay  is  worth 
"  a  dollar  and  a  lev)/"  a  hundred,  or  twenty-two 
and  a  half  dollars  a  ton.  And  so  this  tasteful 
procession  moves  up  the  spacious  street,  amid 
gilded  coaches  with  splendid  horses,  and  servants 
in  livery,  while  the  paved  walks  on  either  side  are 
crowded  with  "  fair  Avomen  and  brave  men,"  in 
rich  attire  of  laces  and  furs  and  velvets,  in- 
terspersed with  negroes  and  occasional  pigs,  to 
correspond  with  the  variety  of  the  carriage  ways. 

There  is  a  load  of  wood,  of  about  half  a  cord, 
on  a  wagon  drawn  by  two  mules  and  two  horses — 
not  a  pair  of  mules  and  a  pair  of  horses,  but  a 
mule  and  a  horse  in  each  span.  The  pole  of  the 
wagon  is  very  long  and  nearly  touches  the  pave- 
ment, while  the  forward  animals  are  so  far  off  of 
the  hinder  ones,  that  they  hardly  appear  to  be- 
long to  the  same  establishment.  Upon  tho  near 
wheel  beast,  on  an  old  saddle,  rides  the  driver, 
Avith  a  short  cart  whip.  lie  is  a  negro  or  mu- 
latto, and  keeps  up  a  contiiuial  discoiirso  Avith 
his  cattle,  Avhich  they  understand  better  than  I. 

Tho  collars,  like  most  of  those  used  for  mere 
labor,  are  of  braided  straAV,  and  the  hamcs  of 
Avood.  The  reins  of  most  of  the  horses  about  the 
market  are  of  hempen  cord.  Indeed,  the  Avhole 
fitting  out  of  a  negro  servant  for  market — man, 
beast,  cart  and  harness,  is  of  tho   jworest   that 
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will  hold  together.  Nothing  that  I  ever  saw  in 
New  Hampshire,  except  the  Gipsey  basket-makers, 
deserves  to  be  exhibited  in  the  same  museum,  or 
anywhere  else,  on  the  same  day.  But  this  is 
only  a  partial  view.  Look  again,  and  you  may 
see  as  splendid  a  team  of  draft  horses  as  Boston 
affords,  with  a  huge  block  of  marble  on  a  low 
car.  The  animals  are  fat  and  well  groomed, 
large,  and  fitted  with  fine  harnesses,  and  every 
thing  indicates  thrift  and  energy.  That  is  a  team 
owned  by  a  contractor  upon  the  public  works,  or 
perhaps  one  of  U^ucle  Sam's  own  teams,  Avhich, 
like  everybody  else  fed  at  the  public  crib,  are  in 
good  condition. 

Roaminrr  about  the  broad  streets,  shiverina;  in 
the  cold  and  mist,  are  numerous  poor,  pitiful 
objects,  in  the  shape  somewhat  of  cows.  They 
are  not  so  poor,  now,  as  they  will  be  next  spring ; 
but  to  us,  who  live  where  cattle  are  not  suffered 
to  go  at  large,  and  where  the  idea  prevails  that 
milk  cannot  bo  manufactured  even  by  a  cow  out 
of  a  north-east  wind  alone,  to  us  they  present  a 
hopeless  picture.  JNIost  of  them  have  no  horns, 
and  this  fact  seems  to  render  them  still  more  ob- 
jects of  compassion.  The  cattle  here  are  a  mix- 
ture of  the  short-horn  Durham,  and  the  Buffalo 
or  hornless  breed.  They  are  of  fair  size,  and  if 
well  fed,  would  doubtless  prove  good  milkers. 
There  are  no  enclosed  pastures  about  this  city, 
but  the  cows,  in  summer,  run  upon  the  extensive 
commons,  and  in  winter  are  about  half  fed  at 
home,  and  then  turned  loose  to  find  what  they 
can  in  the  streets.  Various  plans  are  devised  to 
induce  them  to  return  home  at  night.  Starva- 
tion compels  them  to  it  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
the  calf  is  kept,  a  great  part  of  the  season,  as  ad- 
ditional security.  As  a  consequence  of  this  mode 
of  taking  care  of  the  cows,  milk  is  sold  for  eight 
or  ten  cents  a  quart,  wine  measure,  and  butter 
for  from  thirty-one  to  forty  cents  a  pound. 

As  to  swine,  they  are  in  the  streets,  upon  the 
sidewalks,  and  everywhere  else.  "What  the  Irish- 
man said  of  Cincinnati  might  l)e  said  with  equal 
truth  of  Washington,  that  every  third  man  one 
meets  is  a  hog  ! 

But  enough  for  this  time.  After  I  have  taken, 
another  walk  through  the  market,  I  shall,  per- 
haps, give  your  readers  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  ofj 
such  features  of  it  as  are  not  familiar  to  tlie  eyes 
of  Northern  farmers. 

Truly  yours,  ii.  f.  f. 

Washin(/ton,  D.  C,  Dec.  27,  1855. 


be  a  most  valuable  compost  by  the  time  manure 
is  wanted,  in  the  spring.  It  will  bo  valuable  as 
a  manure,  if  only  haided  out  and  spread  in  shal- 
low piles  to  l)e  operated  upon  by  the  frosts  of 
winter.  It  is  better  to  place  it  in  the  yard  or 
stye.  It  is  altogether  preferable,  hoAvever,  to  let 
muck  hauled  out  so  late,  remain  over  the  follow- 
ing season,  being  occasionally  hoed  or  shovelled 
over  in  the  yard.  It  thus  becomes  thorbughly 
worked  over  and  saturated  and  mixed  with  tlie 
droppings  of  the  yard.  However,  it  juatters  not 
so  much  where  you  put  it,  or  how  long  you  keep 
it,  as  that  you  get  the  muck  out. —  Granite  Farmer. 


Swamp  Muck. — There  are  some  localities  where 
muck  of  good  quality  is  found  that  cannot  be 
reached  by  wheeling.  It  can  be  done  by  sledding, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  get  it  out.  Sledded  out 
in  this  and  the  next  month,  and  strewed  around 
the  stable  yard  or  thrown  into  the  pig-stye,  it  will 


SEHSITIVEKESS  OF  EIEBS. 

A  Buffalo  paper  relates  the  following  anec- 
dote : — 

"A  friend  of  ours  has  had  for  a  long  time  a 
very  superior  canary  bird,  which  has  been  cele- 
brated for  its  excellence  as  a  songster,  and  for 
which  he  has  been  ofiered  large  sums  of  money. 
About  three  weeks  ago  our  friend  being  awaken- 
ed from  a  "nap"  by  its  voice,  rose  and  hastily 
exclaimed,  "D — n  that  bird."  The  bird,  then 
at  the  height  of  its  song,  suddenly  ceased  its  note, 
and,"  from  that  time  to  the  present,  has  never 
warbled  or  even  chirped,  but  has  maintained  an 
unbroken  silence.  What  philosophy  of  instinct 
or  of  mutual  affection  between  man  and  his  peta 
account  for  this?" 

We  have  licard  instances  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, and  therefore  are  inclined  to  place  full  faith 
in  the  above,  extraordinary  as  it  seems.  A  gen- 
tleman devoted  to  the  study  of  natural  history, 
and  whose  practical  acquaintance  with  birds  is 
very  great,  once  told  us  the  following  of  a  pet 
of  his.  He  said  he  was  given  one  time  to  the 
fx)lly  of  flying  into  a  furious  fit  of  passion  upon 
any  small  provocation,  and  that  the  effect  of  this 
manifestation  of  bad  temper  upon  the  bird  was 
vei'y  singular,  seeming  to  produce  in  it  a  some- 
what similar  disposition.  Whether  his  anger 
were  manifested  toward  the  bird,  or  toward  some 
one  else  in  the  I'oom,  no  sooner  Avould  his  eyes 
begin  to  kindle,  than  his  bird  would  made  a  sud- 
den dart  at  them.  Upon  several  occasions  he 
came  very  near  losing  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes, 
in  consequence.  And  he  became  therefore  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  how  he  gave  way  to  fits  of  an- 
ger in  the  presence  of  his  little  pet.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance, he  attributed,  we  know  not  how  tru- 
ly, a  very  great  improvement  in  his  power  of  self- 
government. 

The  same  gentleman  also  informed  us,  that  his 
wife  had  chosen  one  among  his  birds  as  an  espe- 
cial favorite  ;  and  had  cherished  it  so  much  that 
the  little  creature  seemed  to  be  positively  unhappy 
when  she  was  not  present.  It  was  thought  best 
therefore  to  try  to  wean  the  bird  a  little  from 
her,  and  she  was  desired  to  take  no  notice  of  it  for 
a  time.  His  wife  did  as  requested,  and  the  next 
morning,  when  she  entered  the  room  where  the 
birds  were,  repulsed  the  little  creature  as  it  flew 
towards  her  ;  and  when  it  flew  back  again  to  its 
perch,  began  to  fondle  another.  A  few  minutes 
elapsed,  and  hearing  a  slight  noise,  she  turned 
again  towards  her  former  pet — the  discarded  fa- 
vorite had  fallen  to  the  floor,  dead. 

Other  anecdotes  of  a  similar  character  have 
been  related  to  us,  going  to  prove  the  extreme 
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sensitiveness  of  these  little  beings.  In  some  cas- 
es manifesting  tlieir  sense  of  neglect  on  the  part 
of  their  owners  by  grief,  as  in  the  above  instance,  i 
and  at  other  times  by  exhibitions  of  anger,  and 
even  of  revenge. 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject,  we  may  state 
that  tlie  naturalist  to  whom  we  have  referred, 
strongly  condemned  the  practice  of  keeping  sin- 
gle birds,  both  as  cruel,  and  as  injurious  to  their 
health.  He  gave  it  as  hii?  opinion,  drawn  from 
much  observation,  that  there  was  no  cruelty  in 
coniining  certain  species  of  birds  in  cages,  if  the 
cages  were  roasonal)ly  spacious,  and  they  were 
not  deprived  of  tliose  social  pleasures  which  con- 
stitute so  large  a  proportion  of  the  enjoyment 
which  t'.ie  Creator  designed  for  them.  The  sjic- 
cies  from  wbicli  pet-birds  are  generally  taken,  he 
considers  naturally  litted  to  enjoy  companionship 
with  man;  and  like  the  dog  and  the  horse,  hap- 
pier in  a  restricted  sphere  with  liim,  than  in  a 
state  of  absolute  freedom  without  him.  But  to 
separate  the  male  and  female  bird,  he  considers, 
as  we  have  said,  both  injurious  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  these  floating  remnants  of  the  van- 
ished Eden. — Saturday  Eccninrj  Post. 


TELESCOPE  GLASSES. 

The  manufacture  of  telescope  glasses  is  one  of 
the  most  intricate  and  nice  undertakings  in  mech- 
anism. The  risk  of  securing  good  glasses  even 
after  months  of  labor,  is  very  great,  and  conse- 
D[uently  gives  great  value  to  a  perfect  one. 

The  manufacturers  first  take  about  300  lbs.  of 
flint  glass  and  fuse  it  )iy  a  very  hot  fire.  While 
in  a  liquid  state  in  the  furnace,  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  is  walled  completely  up,  and  suffered 
to  cool  very  slowly,  sometimes  occupying  two 
months  in  the  process.  When  perfectly  cool  the 
mass  is  fractured  by  a  process  which  is  retained 
a  secret  among  manufacturers.  The  fragments 
being  of  various  sizes  are  of  different  power  of  re- 
flection, and  are  worked  into  glasses  proportioned 
to  their  powers.  In  working  them  into  form, 
the  edges  are  first  ground  so  that  they  can  be 
looked  til  rough  in  every  direction,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  ascertained  if  they  contain  any  imper- 
fections, such  as  cracks,  specks  of  dirt,  or  bubbles 
of  air.  In  case  anything  of  this  kind  is  discov- 
ered, thej'  are  cut  into  smaller  size,  but  if  perfect, 
then  they  are  ground  into  size  and  form  to  suit 
the  design  of  the  manufacturer.  When  this  la- 
bor is  coinp]'>ted,  they  are  annealed  or  heated  al- 
most to  fusing,  in  order  to  give  them  a  perfect 
polish  and  sluipe,  and  also  to  free  them  from 
brittleness.  The  process  is  slow  and  tedious,  and 
requires  great  skill  to  make  them  perfect.  An 
object  glass  which  was  found  in  tiie  streets  of 
Munich,  when  cleaned  up  and  annealed,  was  sold 
for  }i5;5,()()0,  and  was  only  si.\  inches  in  diameter. 

The  glass  which  is  being  manufactured  for  the 
observatory  at  Ann  Arbor,  is  to  be  seven  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  whole  telescope  will  cost  on- 
ly about  twice  that  sum,  so  that  it  will  bo  seen 
that  nearly  as  much  value  is  placed  upon  the 
snuiU  object  glass,  as  upon  the  whole  complicated 
machinery  of  the  telescope. — Detroit  Adv. 


Wood  FrRES. — In  many  a  green  valley  of  New 
England  then;  are  cliildren  yet ;  boys  and  girls 


are  still  to  be  found  not  quite  overtaken  by  the 
march  of  mind.  There,  too,  are  huskings,  and 
apple-bees,  and  quilting-parties,  and  huge  idd- 
fashioned  fire-places  piled  with  crackling  walnut, 
flinging  its  rosy  light  over  many  countenances  of 
youth,  and  scarcely  less  happy  age.  If  it  be 
true  that,  according  to  Cornelius  Agrippa,  "a 
wood  tire  doth  drive  away  dark  spirits,"  it  is 
nevertheless  also  true  that  around  it  the  simple 
superstitions  of  ancestors  still  love  to  linger  ; 
and  there  the  half-sportful,  half-serious  charms 
of  which  I  have  spoken  are  oftenest  resorted  to. 
It  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  think  of 
them  by  our  black,  unsightly  stoves,  or  in  the 
dull  and  dark  nu)notony  of  our  furnace-heated 
rooms.  AVithin  the  circle  of  the  light  of  the 
open  fire  safely  might  the  j'oung  conjurers  ques- 
tion destiny  ;  for  none  but  kindly  and  gentle 
messengers  from  wonder  land  should  venture 
among  them. — J.  G:  Whittier. 


SAMUEL  APPLETOH. 

Once  at  the  exhibition  of  a  menagerie,  the  at- 
tention of  the  kind-hearted  old  nuxn  was  attracted 
by  a  crowd  of  boys,  trying  to  look  at  the  ani- 
mals thi-ough  the  seams  of  the  tent.  "IIow 
much,"  he  asked  of  the  door-keeper,  "will  you 
take  to  let  them  all  in  ?"  A  bargain  was  imme- 
diately made,  and  by  this  wholesome  operation, 
the  happiness  of  a  hundred  or  more  penniless  boys 
was  secured  for  the  afternoon.  With  the  bluff 
heartiness  that  marked  his  deportment,  there 
was  not  only  a  general  benevolence,  but  some- 
times a  peculiar  delicacy  of  conduct,  which 
showed  that  his  natnre  was  marked  by  the  finer 
shades  of  sentiment.  By  his  will  he  had  left  a 
large  amount  of  property  to  a  favorite  nepiiew. 
The  nephew  died,  and  it  was  represented  to  Mr. 
Appleton  by  his  legal  adviser,  that,  if  he  left  his 
will  as  it  was,  that  part  of  his  (estate  would  go  to 
persons  who  were  not  at  all  related  to  him,  and 
in  whom  he  could  be  supposed  to  have  no  par- 
ticular interest.  Mr.  Appleton,  after  maturely 
considering  the  matter,  repli(Ml  tliat  he  had  con- 
cluded not  to  alter  Iiis  will ;  that  he  })elievcd  his 
friends  in  another  world  knew  what  he  was  doing 
here  ;  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  have  his  nephew 
see  that  the  first  act  relating  to  him  after  Ms 
death  was  to  divert  from  his  n(>arest  itdations  the 
legacy  intended  for  him. — North  American  Re- 
view. 


ESSEX  COUKTY  SOCIETY. 
Through  the  polite  attentions  of  the  lion.  J. 
W.  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Essex  County  Society  for  the 
year  1854.  The  publications  l)y  this  society  have 
ever  taken  a  high  comparative  posititm  with  those 
of  other  societies  in  the  Commonwealth,  and,  if 
we  do  not  mistake,  the  present  will  fully  sustain 
this  chai'acter.  We  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
examine  all  the  details.  We  have  before  spoken 
of  the  excellent  instruction  in  the  address,  by 
Mr.  Fay.  The  reports  on  the  dairy,  on  fruits, 
on  vegetables,  on  swine,  on  horses,  on  milch  cows, 
on  slurp,  on  introduction  of  new  plants,  on  farm 
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implements,  &c.,  appear  to  be  elaborately  and 
carefully  drawn,  containing  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions. On  poultry  there  is  an  extended  paper 
of  twelve  pages,  in  the  peculiar  style  of  the  chair- 
man, which  sorvcs  as  spice  for  the  coarser  produc- 
tions, on  growing  cabbages,  making  manure,  &c., 
which  are  among  the  more  congenial  labors  of 
the  farmer. 

"We  are  glad  to  see  the  topics  of  under-draining 
and  dee-p  tillage  are  about  to  be  taken  in  hand  in 
Essex,  and,  with  their  usual  vigilance  -applied, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  benefits  will  accrue  to  the 
farmers.  "We  wish  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth 
were  as  fully  awake  to  their  duty  as  they  ap- 
pear to  be  in  Essex. 


For  the  New  Enf^land  Farmer. 

TUEmPS  FOE  PIGS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Have  any  of  your  correspond- 
eats  had  any  experience  in  feeding  pigs  on  tur- 
nips ?  Last  June  I  found  myself  destitute  of  po- 
tatoes m  consequence  of  the  rot,  with  two  pigs 
of  eight  weeks  old,  and  nothing  to  give  them 
except  some  Swedish  turnips,  which  still  re- 
mained hard  and  sweet  in  the  cellar.  I  com- 
menced giving  them  then,  and,  with  the  addition 
of  the  slops  i'rom  the  family,  they  were  unusually 
thriving.  They  eat  these  with  the  greatest  relish 
when  cut  up  and  given  raw.  Whether  their  keen 
appetite  was  induced  by  a  somewhat  short  allow- 
ance previously,  or  from  something  peculiar  in 
the  kind  of  food,  or  of  the  animals  themselves,  1 
am  not  able  to  determine.  In  my  not  very  ex- 
tended experience  in  pig  raising,  I  have  never  had 
them  appear  so  well  during  their  growing  condi 
tion  as  these. 

Reasoning  on  theoretical  grounds,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  turnip  may  not  be  valuable  for 
growing  pigs,  as  well  as  for  growing  cattle.  They 
are  easily  digested,  contain  the  necessary  ele- 
ments, especially  nitrogen,  for  flesh-growing,  and 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  are  in  as 
sound  a  state  as  the  potato.  The  important 
question  for  me  to  know  is,  whether  they  will 
relish  them  as  well  as  mine  have  the  present  sea- 
,son.  I  have  been  in  the  habit,  for  many  years, 
of  picking  off  the  outside  leaves  of  cabbages  and 
giving  them  to  growing  pigs.  They  will  eat  them 
with  great  relish,  and  I  could  never  see  but  the 
cabbages  headed  just  as  well.  Of  course  it  will 
be  understood  that  it  is  only  in  the  growing,  and 
not  in  the  fatting  condition,  that  such  articles 
can  be  of  any  value. 

As  the  potato  is  so  difficult  a  crop  with  us,  and 
the  turnip  of  comparatively  easy  cultui-e,  it  would 
be  a  valualde  acquisition  if  some  such  substitute 
for  the  potato  could  be  found. 

SiKjuld  any  one  have  had  experience  of  this 
kind,  whether  successful  or  not,  I  would  be  glad 
t»  hear  from  them  on  the  subject  through  your 
paper. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Fai-mer  on  Witch 
Grass,  you  made  me  say  spent  tar,  instead  of 
spent  tan,  for  mulching  trees.  n.  t.  t. 

Bethel,  Mc,  Jan.  4,  1855. 


for  his  favor.  We  fed,  last  year,  from  ten  to 
seventeen  swine  on  a  mixture  of  Swede  and  flat 
turnips,  beets,  carrots  and  parsnips,  boiled  and 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  cob-meal.  They 
ate  it  greedily  and  throve  well.  Will  others  give 
us  their  experience  on  this  su1»ject  ? 


Remarks. — ^Again  we  thank  our  correspondent 


Reported  for  the  New  Ens^/and  Farmer. 

LEGISLATIVE  AGEICULTUEAL  MEET- 
INGS. 

The  first  agricultural  meeting  of  the  session  of 
1855,  was  held  in  the  Representatives'  Hall  at  the 
State  House,  on  Tuesday  evening,  IGth  inst.,  at 
7i  o'clock.  Owing,  probably,  to  the  stormy 
weather,  but  comparatively  few  persons  were 
present. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Elijah  E. 
Knowles,  the  member  from  Eastham,  who  presid- 
ed during  the  evening. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  ]\Ierriam,  of  Tewksbury,  a 
committee  of  five  was  ordered  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  an  Executive  Committee,  who  shall 
devise  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the  series  of 
meetings  and  attend  to  its  execution.  The  Chair 
appointed  Messrs.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  Freeman, 
of  Orleans,  Lyman,  of  Southampton,  Stock- 
bridge,  of  Hadley,  and  Coombs,  of  Middleficld. 

The  committee  subsequently  reported  for  Exec- 
utive Committee,  Messrs.  Charles  L.  Flint,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Boai-d  of  Agriculture,  Elijah  E. 
Knowles,  of  Eastham,  Hiram  C.  Brown,  of  Tol- 
land, Granville  B.  Hall,  of  Worthingtou,  and 
Wm.  S.  King,  of  Roxbury, — and  their  rejwrtwas 
adopted. 

Mr.  Flint  suggested  that  in  the  absence  of 
any  stated  topic  for  the  evening's  discussion, 
gentlemen  present  from  difierent  parts  of  the 
State  should  give  an  account  of  the  efiect  pro- 
duced in  their  localities  by  the  extraordinary 
drought  of  the  past  season.  It  had  been  in  the 
line  of  his  duty  the  past  summer  to  visit  almost 
every  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  from  Cape 
Cod  to  Berkshire,  and  he  had  noticed  a  great  dif- 
ference in  difierent  regions.  In  Nantucket,  while 
the  drought  was  at  its  height,  the  corn  seemed  to 
be  but  little  affected,  notwithstanding  the  dry, 
sandy  nature  of  the  soil  ;  while,  on  passing  from 
Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard  to  the  Connec- 
ticut river  valley,  nothing  but  clouds  of  dust 
were  to  be  seen.  In  his  opinion  such  a  drought 
had  not  been  experienced  in  this  State  for  ninety 
years.  We  need  some  means  of  guarding  against 
these  severe  droughts.  In  England,  farmers  are  not 
troubled  by  such  unusually  dry  seasons.  It  rains 
there  almost  every  other  day  in  the  year,  while 
we  do  not  get  more  than  forty  to  sixty  days  of 
rain  per  annum. 

Mr.  Merriam,  of  Tewksbury,  alluding  to  the 
exemption  of  Nantucket  fi-om  the  effects  of  the 
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drought,  said  that  the  island  was  about  GO  miles 
from  the  mainland,  was  a  perfect  plain  about  3000 
acres  in  extent,  and  destitute  of  trees,  and  form- 
erly sustained  20,000  sheep.  Although  it  has  a 
sandy  soil,  it  has  a  humid  atmosphere,  being  sur- 
rounded by  water,  the  same  as  Great  Britain  is. 
In  Middlesex  county  the  drought  had  been  severe. 
The  soil  is  generally  of  a  clayey  composition,  and 
in  ordinary  seasons  is  very  fertile.  More  profit 
was  realized  last  year  on  corn  sold  at  66  cents, 
than  this  year  at  $1.05.  On  interval  lands 
pumpkins  and  squashes  yielded  about  the  usual 
amounts  and  the  hay  crop  was  about  equal  to  last 
year.  Rye  was  almost  a  complete  failure,  and 
vegetables  were  cut  short  very  much.  Peat  and 
intervale  lands  were  the  only  kinds  that  raised 
profitable  crops. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Bradford,  said  the  Chairman  had 
remarked  to  him  in  conversation  before  the  meet- 
ing that  pieces  of  land  in  his  neighborhood, 
(Barnstable,)  manured  with  Bsh  did  not  suffer 
from  drought,  and  he  inferred  from  that  that 
lands  not  so  manured  were  affected  by  the  drouth. 
Ue  did  not  understand  the  philosophy  of  it,  and 
desired  an  explanation. 

The  Chairman  said  that  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Cape,  at  Harwich  for  instance,  they  manure 
their  lands  with  a  shell  fish  called  "  horse  feet," 
and  they  never  suffer  from  the  drought.  On  his 
side  of  the  Cape  these  fish  were  scarce,  and  hence 
not  used. 

Mr.  Flint  remarked,  as  a  curious  historical 
fact,  that  in  the  drought  of  1823,  fiirms  upon 
which  fish  were  applied  suffered  exceedingly  from 
the  drought.  In  regard  to  Nantucket,  he  would 
say  that  farmers  there  make  great  use  of  the  car- 
cases of  sharks,  composting  them,  and  putting 
them  upon  their  land.  This  fact  might  have 
something  to  do  in  averting  the  effects  of  the 
drought  on  the  island. 

Mr.  BucKMiNSTER,  of  Framiugham,  said  that 
the  moisture  of  the  surrounding  ocean  had  great 
effect  in  Nantucket.  In  his  neighborhood  it  was 
found  tluit  if  the  soil  was  kept  in  motion,  by 
plowing  and  hoeing,  that  it  did  not  suffer  much 
from  the  drought.  On  well  cultivated  lands  the 
hay  crop  did  not  feel  the  dryness  much,  as  indeed 
it  did  not  throughout  Massachusetts,  owing  to  the 
good  start  it  got  l)efore  the  dry  season  came  on. 
He  urged  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil,  as  plowed 
land  attracts  moisture  both  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  from  beneath. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS,  of  Orleans,  in  reference  to  the 
"  fish  question,"  remarked  that  the  inference  that 
all  kinds  of  fish  would  avert  the  drought  would 
not  hold  good.  The  "  horse  feet,"  were  a  salt 
shell  fish,  and  salt  will  make  the  soil  give;  but 
any  llsh  of  an  oily  nature  would  only  operate  to 
diaw  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  thus  aggravate  the 


effects  of  a  drought.  "  Horse  feet  "  on  corn  op- 
erates well,  imparting  some  nourisliment  and 
shielding  from  the  drought. 

The  Chairman  said  that  this  species  of  fish 
were  proverbial  as  a  remedy  for  the  drought. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS  further  remarked  that  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Cape,  in  Barnstable  county, 
farmers  were  at  one  time  insane  in  regard  to  fish- 
ing their  land,  but  they  found  that  the  use  of 
fish  only  impoverished  and  run  out  tlie  land,  and 
they  have  given  up  the  idea. 

Mr.  Flint  said  he  had  labored  under  a  misap- 
prehension in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  fish  ap- 
plied to  lands  ;  he  supposed  they  were  all  of  the 
common  oily  kinds.  Hence  his  allusion  lo  the 
drought  of  1823. 

Mr.  Merriam  remarked  upon  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil,  and  high 
manuring,  as  facilitating  the  absorption  of  car-- 
bonic  acid  gas  from  the  atmosphere,  an  ingredient 
which  enters  largely  into  the  composition  oX  all 
plants.  Plowing  and  manuring  produce  beneficial 
chemical  changes  in  the  soil. 

Mr.  Stockbridge,  of  Hadley,  said  the  past  sea- 
son had  been  a  remarkable  one  in  regard  to  wet 
as  well  as  dry  weather,  in  the  Connecticut  valley. 
For  years  they  had  not  had  so  wet  a  season.  In 
the  spring  they  had  the  greatest  freshet  ever 
known  on  the  Connecticut ;  but  by  the  middle  of 
May  it  was  very  dry.  As  regards  the  crops  in 
general,  Hampden  county  falls  but  little  short  of 
ordinary  years.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  the 
corn  would  come  short,  out  on  alluvial  lands  the 
crop  was  good.  Broom  corn,  which  is  a  great 
crop  in  that  region,  never  yielded  so  abundantly 
as  this  season.  The  first  crop  of  hay  was  good, 
though  not  so  large  as  in  some  years  ;  the  second 
was  light.  Potatoes  were  not  much  affected,  and 
a  fair  crop  was  harvested.  English  wheat  and 
rye  were  not  materiallly  injured  by  the  dry 
weather  ;  the  former  however,  was  cut  off  by 
blight  and  rust. 

Mr.  Lyman,  of  Southampton,  (Hampshire  Co.) 
Baid  that  in  his  section  the  potatoe  vines  kept 
green  better  this  season  than  for  several  years, 
notwithstanding  the  drought,  and  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes  was  raised,  while  the  quality  was  better 
than  the  year  before,  and  no  signs  of  rot  wero 
manifested.  Some  particular  pieces  suffered  froasi 
the  drought.  A  good  crop  of  corn  was  gathered, 
and  the  hay  crop  was  an  average  one.  In  feeding 
is  hay  the  first  part  of  the  winter,  he  thought  it 
was  not  so  heavy  as  usual  and  that  it  did  uot 
spend  so  well,  but  of  tliis  he  could  not  speak  de- 
cidedly. Oats  flourished  well  where  the  land  A'as 
in  good  condition.  Still  the  drought  was  very 
severe.  He  never  knew  so  many  apples  to  grow 
in  that  county  before,  but  they  fell  from  tlic  trees 
early  and  decayed  rapidly,  so  that  growers  did  not 
realize  more  than  usual  from  that  crop. 
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Mr.  BrcKMiNSTEK,  of  the  Ploiif/hman,  related 
ish  observations  along  the  line  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railruiul.  He  noticed  that  English  cherry 
trees,  which  had  been  growing  for  ten  years,  were 
dry  in  the  leaf  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  fir 
trees  and  evergreens  suffered  in  the  same  way. 
On  digging  four  feet  deep  under  an  evergreen,  the 
soil  was  completely  dry — at  least  felt  so  in  tlie 
hand.  He  attributed  these  results  to  the  dryness 
of  the  season. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  said  that  in  the  south 
part  of  Worcester  county,  those  whose  lands  were 
suflSciently  deep  and  well  manured  did  not  suffer 
much  by  the  drought,  and  never  do.  So  far  as 
his  experience  had  extended  he  had  found  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the  soil  deep  and  rich. 
On  the  hilly  lauds  of  Worcester  county  he  be- 
lieved that  the  salvation  of  the  crop  depended  on 
loosening  the  soil  to  a  great  depth.  A  depth  of 
ten  inches  he  thought  would  remedy  the  evils 
complained  of.  His  soil  is  clayey  and  loamy. 
He  thought  it  no  harm  to  bring  up  the  subsoil  to 
the  surface,  and  turn  the  other  under.  He  never 
had  better  cro23S  of  turnij:)S  than  this  year.  They 
were  planted  on  land  plowed  ten  inches  deep — 
turnips  and  grass  seed  together. 

Mr.  Barker,  of  Pittsfield,  said  he  had  observed 
the  effects  of  droughts  for  twenty  years,  and  he 
had  never  seen  one  yet  which  would  affect  a  good 
farmer.  Good  farmers  get  good  crops,  while  poor 
/snes  never  will.  Farmers  in  his  section  have  had 
good  crops. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  deep  plowing 
Hiiight  answer  on  some  lands,  but  not  on  the  Cape, 
where  nothing  but  sterile  sand  would  be  turned 
up  by  deep  plowing. 

Mr^  Hall,  of  Bradford,  said  he  visited  a  nur- 
sery in  New  Bedford  last  summer,  and  found  the 
young  trees,  particularly  the  pears,  in  a  remark- 
ably tlirifty  state,  large  and  vigorous.  He  asked 
the  prwjirietors  if  they  did  net  manure  highly, 
and  was  told  that  they  did  not ;  but  instead, 
double  trenched  all  their  ground.  It  is  an  ex- 
pensive paroeess,  costing  $200  per  acre.  A  few 
weeks  since  he  again  saw  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  nurserj,  and  inquired  about  the  drought 
in  his  vicinity.  He  said  it  was  very  severe,  but 
he  could  not  perceive  that  it  had  injured  his  nur- 
sery much  if  any.  Mr.  Hall  also  related  another 
fact  tending  to  dcmon.strate  the  value  of  stirring 
the  soil  for  facilitating  and  preserving  vegetation. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Hall's  remarks  (9^  o'clock) 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


desirable  that  every  State  and  Territory  should  be 
represented.  Lectures  and  interesting  discussions 
arc  expected  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  objects 
of  the  Acsociation,  by  distinguished  ecientiiic  and 
practical  Agriculturists. 

The  various  Agricultural  Societies  of  the 
country  arc  respectfully  requested  to  send  dele- 
gates to  this  meeting  ;  and  all  gentlemen  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  American  Agriculture, 
who  would  promote  a  more  cordial  spirit  of  inter- 
course between  the  different  sections  of  our  land, 
and  who  would  elevate  this  most  important  pur- 
suit to  a  position  of  greater  usefulness  and  honor, 
are  also  invited  to  be  present  on  this  occasion. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President. 


U.  S.  Agricultural  SociETy.— The  Third  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society  will  ))e  held  at  Washington,  U.  C,  on 
Wednesday,  February  28,  1855.  Business  of  im- 
portance will  come  before  the  meeting.  A  new 
election  of  officers  is  to  be  made,  in  which  it  is 


For  the  New  Enp/and  Farmer. 

RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  FOOD. 

In  the  New  England  Farmer  of  Jan.  13,  I  find 
an  article  copied  from  The  Plow,  The  Loom,  and 
The  Anvil,  on  the  subject  of  Root  Cro2is.  The 
article  is,  in  the  main,  what  every  judicious  farm- 
er will  approve  ;  yet  there  are  some  indications  of 
that  ultraism  whicli  is  the  bane  of  all  practical 
farming.  Among  other  objectionable  sentences  I 
cannot  help  noting  the  following  : — "  The  more 
diluted  our  food,  provided  we  do  not  overtask  the 
energies  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  the  conveyance 
of  it  to  its  destination,  the  better  for  the  health 
of  the  animal." 

Now  this  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that, 
the  less  concentrated  the  food  of  animals, — that 
is,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  bulk  to  nutri- 
ment,— the  "better  for  the  health  of  the  animal." 
The  writer  does  not  seem  to  perceive  that,  in  car- 
rying out  this  doctrine,  he  must  inevitably  run  it 
"  into  the  ground  ;"  for  it  comes  to  this,  that, 
when  food  is  discovered  which  contains  no  nutri- 
ment at  all,  it  is  better  adapted  than  any  other 
for  sustaining  animal  life  !  We  have  all  heard  of 
peojjle  who  lived  on  "  faith  and  dumplings,"  and 
all  agree  that  it  is  prettj'  hard  feed  ;  but  our 
writer  on  "  Root  Crops  "  would  give  us  all  faith 
and  no  dumplings.  It  may  be  good  doctrine  to 
die  by,  but  assuredly  it  is  a  hard  one  to  live 
upon.  The  chameleon,  fabled  to  diet  upon  the 
"  circumambient  air,"  would  be  a  model  animal 
to  carry  out  such  a  principle. 

It  is  argued  by  all  writers  on  animal  economy, 
(except  perhaps  the  one  here  referred  to,)  that 
proper  food  for  man  as  well  as  beast  requires  bulk 
as  well  as  nutriment.  A  horse  fed  entirely  on  con- 
centrated food,  like  Indian  corn,  will  gnaw  the 
manger  in  order  to  obtain  the  bulk  of  fibrous 
wood  which  nature  requires  ;  .inl  if  he  cannot 
procure  it,  he  "will  sicken  and  die.  The  Hindoos, 
it  is  said,  who  feed  mainly  on  rice,  which  is  the 
most  highly  concentrated  form  of  food,  (contain- 
ing about  95  per  cent,  of  nutriment,)  will  some- 
times eat  dry  grass  or  splinters  of  wood.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  bulk  as  well  as  nutriment  is 
required  in  order  to  sustain  the  animal  functions  ; 
but  all  bulk  and  no  nutriment  must  be  quite  as 
prejudicial  as  all  nutriment  and  no  bulk.  The 
only  real  truth  to  be  sought  is  the  proper  pro- 
portion. 

The  late  Dr.  Sylvester  Graham,  who,  with  all 
his  ultraisms,  hail  some  very  good  ideas,  and  was 
well  read  in  everything  relating  to  physiology, 
was  of  opinion  that  wheat,  rye  or  corn,  ground 
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■without  bolting,  constituted  about  the  proper 
proportion  for  the  human  stomach.  This  is  about 
GO  per  cent,  of  nutriment  to  40  per  cent,  of  bulk. 
Ho  was  also  of  opinion  that  about  20  per  cent,  of 
nutriment  was  the  pi'oper  proportion  for  domestic 
animals,  like  the  cow  and  the  horse.  Good  Eng- 
lish hay  contains  about  ten  per  cent,  of  nutritious 
matter,  and,  of  course,  according  to  his  theory, 
something  more  highly  concentrated  is  required  in 
order  to  develop  the  perfect  animal.  A  moderate 
quantity  of  grain,  ground  and  mixed  in  tlie  form 
of  "  cut  feed,"  has,  in  the  experience  of  all  grow- 
ers of  stock,  been  found  best  adapted  to  animal 
health  and  physical  development. 

This  principle,  or  theory,  does  not  tell  well  for 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  referred  to  as  regards 
the  value  of  the  English  or  flat  turnip  as  a  food 
for  animals.  That  vegetable  contains  about  90 
per  cent,  of  water,  and  of  the  remaining  ten  per 
cent,  more  than  half  is  woody  fil^re.  Only  about 
four  per  cent,  of  the  turnip  is  nutrition.  The 
potato,  on  the  other  hand,  when  divested  of  its 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  water,  is  nearly  all  nutri- 
ment— or  very  nearly  fifteen  per  cent.  It  is  near- 
ly four  times  as  nutritious  as  the  turnip,  pound 
for  pound.  I  would  by  no  means  discourage  the 
raising  of  turnips,  for  the  seed  can  be  sown  when 
it  is  too  late  to  pilant  any  other,  and  of  course 
where  no  other  crop  can  be  raised  for  the  season. 
They  are  useful  and  healthful  to  a  degree,  al- 
though they  impart  a  disagreeable  flavor  to  milk, 
and  should  not  be  fed  to  milch  cows  except  in 
very  small  quantities  at  a  time.  No  grounds  ca- 
pable of  producing  other  crops,  should  be  reserved 
for  the  flat  turnip  ;  but  grounds  from  Avhich  early 
crops  are  harvested  may  be  profitably  devoted  to 
this  crop.  In  some  seasons  the  turnip  -will  grow 
well  if  sown  as  late  as  the  twentieth  of  August, 
or  even  the  first  of  September  ;  and  as  the  seed  is 
easily  raised,  farmers  and  gardeners  will  lose 
nothing  in  scattering  it,  not  too  thickly,  over 
grounds  harvested  up  to  those  periods.  But  the 
turnip  crop  never  ought  to  interfere  with  any 
other. 

Neither  do  I  agree  with  the  same  writer  that 
the  carrot  is  the  most  nutritious  of  all  root  crops. 
I  think  it  will  be  found  on  analysis  that  the  com- 
mon turnip  beet  is  more  nutritious  than  the  car- 
rot— the  saccharine  matter  in  the  former  being 
entirely  nutritious.  This  beet  is  also  much  bet- 
ter for  milch  cows,  as  the  carroty  flavor  of  milk 
is  almost  as  bad  as  the  turnip  flavor.  For  horses, 
during  the  Avinter,  the  carrot  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  of  all  root  cropis,  and  for  their  use  it  should 
be  freely  cultivated.  e.  c.  p. 

Somerville. 


the  whole  is  estimated.  Under  this  rule  enor- 
mous crops  of  corn  have  been  produce!  ;  for 
instance,  a  g^Mitlcman  in  this  town  last  year 
raised  155  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  this  year  up- 
wards of  100  bushels  of  curn  to  the  acre,  I  think, 
have  been  raisi'd  in  the  county.  If  this  rule  is 
the  best,  let  it  be  adopted  througliout  the  State  ; 
if  not,  let  some  other,  for,  as  it  is  now,  there  is 
reason  to  l)elieve  some  persons  receive  more  credit 
for  raising  large  crops  than  others  simply  by  the 
measurement.  Howard. 

West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


WIRE  FENCE. 


The  following  letter  from  lion.  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  President  of  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Society,  refers  to  the  wire  fence  described 
and  portrayed  on  our  first  page. 

Dorchester,  Jan.  loth.  1855. 

Charles  Crowlet,  Esq.,  Agent,  &c.: — Dear  Su-, — 
I  have  recently  examined  some  of  the  netting  ot 
the  Lowell  AVire  Fence  Company  for  fences,  trellises, 
etc.  From  my  own  experience  and  that  of  others,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable  as  a  fence 
for  fields  and  gardens,  or  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  all 
uses  Avhere  a  strong,  close,  elegant,  economical  and 
durable  fence  Is  required.  Where  stone  is  not  abun- 
dant, or  where  lumber  is  expensive,  as  in  many  of 
our  States,  I  shuuld  deem  it  the  most  practicable 
fence  that  could  be  procured.  If  our  railroads  are 
hereafter  to  be  enclosed,  as  safety  and  economy  de- 
mand— they  can  scarcely  be  fenced  cheaper  or  better 
than  by  this  mode  of  fence.  The  stouter  kinds  of 
this  netting  are  of  such  strength,  that  cattle  could 
not  easily  penetrate  or  pass  it;  while  the  closeness  of 
the  lighter  kinds,  renders  them  admirably  available 
for  garden  uses,  bencries,  and  poultry  fences.  Fenc- 
ing like  this,  has  for  some  years  been  extensivelj' 
used  in  Great  Britain;  and,  since  it  can  now  be  matle 
at  a  much  less  cost,  by  machinery,  it  would  seem  to 
be  equally  adaptive  to  the  United  States.  I  know  of 
no  fencing  so  good  as  this,  that  can  be  procured  for 
§'1,50  per  rod,  the  highest  price  asked  for  the  most 
costly  kinds  of  this  netting;  and  this  is,  probably,  the 
only  fencing  of  equal  merit  that  can  be  bought  for 
$1,50  per  rod. 

As  a  material  for  rose-trellises,  grapc-ticllises,  and 
ornamental  work  in  gardens,  I  think  it  unequalled  in 
cheapness,  durability  and  beauty,  by  anything  yet 
devised.  It  will,  without  doubt,  eventually  be  re- 
ceived into  general  use, when  its  merits  are  appreciated 
by  the  public.  Yours  respectfully, 

Marshall  P.  Wilder. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  CROPS. 

Mk.  Buown  : — I  would  suggest  to  those  inter- 
ested, through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  the 
propriety  of  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  rule  for 
the  me^isurement  of  crops  for  premium  through- 
out the  State.  I  am  led  to  do  this  by  the  dis- 
satisfaction manifested  by  many  in  relation  to 
the  rule  adopted  by  the  Plymouth  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  the  measurement  of  corn  for 
premium.  By  this  rule,  as  is  well  known,  an 
average  square  rod  is  selected  while  the  corn  is 
in  the  field,  the  product  weighed,  and  by  which 


For  tin-  JV(  ic  Eiifckind  Farmer. 

NATIVE  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Editor  ; — In  the  number  for  January  ol 

the  Journal  of  I\cw  York  Stale  Agricultural  So- 
cietij,  is  the  following  testimony,  that  may  be 
instructive  ;o  those  who  are  not  willing  to  admit 
that  cattle,  which  are  gcnemlly  termed  native, 
are  of  any  value. 

Mr.  T.  Wells,  from  Chenango  county,  under 
date  of  Dec.  IG,  1S5-1,  writes:  "I  doubt  very 
much  whether  there  has  ever  been  any  better 
breed  of  cattle,  eitlier  for  beef  or  milking,  than 
the  native  red  cattle.  It  is  keeping  that  makes 
the  aittle."  ^Ir.  Thompson,  President  of  the 
Yates  County  Society,  writes  to  B.  P.  Johnson, 
Seci'ctary  of  the  State  Society  :   "  Some  attention 
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is  paid  to  thcbroedingof  DurhamsandHerefords,      And  under  that  wagon  is  a  live  pig,  tied  by 
but  native  Americans  are  most  in  favor  for  the! one  ^^^^^  looking  as  if  he  might  have  a  year's  ex- 

,^^'',         .       .11  1         .1    .  1  .       ,       !  perience  with  about  two  montlis  growth,  designed 

Perhaps  it  will  lie  said  the  men  who  write  thus ^       .  ,.   ,       ,       ,,  ^     u     i      i.       x- 

,.  ,17'         xr  w  •  1         1    i.  Til  iior   immediate   slaug-hter,  or  to   be    kept  a  tew 

are  oi  the  Aninv-i\o/ hnit/  order  ;  but  if  they  are,-  b        '  i 

I  think  they  are  in  a  ftiir  way  to  be  of  the  ma-  months  longer,  as  the  purchaser  may  think  proper. 

jority.     So  say  those  of  my  acquaintance  whose 'A  half-dozen  living   calves,  of  a  few  weeks'  age, 


judgment  is  most  wortliy  of  confidenci 
Please   oblige   your   readers    by  giving 

place  in  A'our  Yankee  Journal. 
Jan.  15,  1855. 


this  a 


For  the  Neiv  Ens^land  Farmer. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  FRENCH. 

A  GLANCK  AT  WA-SIIINGTON  CITY  MAllKKT. 
The  principal  market  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton is  upon  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  buildings 
consist  of  a  large  extent  of  low  one-story  brick 
and  wooden  white-washed  structures,  of  no  par- 
ticular order  of  architecture,  which,  were  it  not 


are  lying,  tied  neck  and  heels,  gasping  for  breath, 
on  the  hard  pavement,  and  not  far  off  as  many 
cows,  of  all  colors  and  shapes,  for  sale.  Most  of 
them  are  poor  in  flesh,  though  with  marks  of 
good  qualities  as  milkers.  Turkeys  are  sold,  not 
by  the  pound,  as  with  us,  but  at  so  much  apiece, 
at  prices  not  very  different  from  those  of  Boston. 
I  find  good  practice  for  all  the  knowledge  of  frac- 
ions  which  I  derived  from  the  arithmetic  in  my 
school-days.  On  my  inquiring  the  price  of  po- 
tatoes, I  received  the  edifying  reply,  "  three  fips 
for  a  quarter  of  a  peck."  A  fip  being  six  and  a 
quarter  cents,  you  have  the  basis  for  a  calcula- 
tion how  much   potatoes  Avere  sold  at  per  bushel. 


disrespectful,  might  be  described  as  sheds  better 
than  by  any  other  words.  These  are  divided  into  [That,  however,  was  the  highest  retail  price,  the 
stalls,  and  are  rented  to  the  market-men.  Butjprice  by  the  bushel  being  from  one  and  a  half  to 
the  sales  are  by  no  means  confined  to  these  build- 
ings. All  around,  on,  and  about  the  adjacent 
sidewalks  and  squares,  on  market  mornings,  three 
times  a  week  usually,  is  a  throng  of  sellers,  prin- 


two  dollars. 

I  was  quite  shocked  to  see,  exposed  for  sale, 
like  vulgar  ducks  and  geese,  beautiful  swans, 
killed  for  food  !    Heretofore,  I  had  regarded  these 


cipally  blacks,  in  ludicrous  variety  of  appearance  stately  creatures  as  intended  solely  to  gratify  our 


and  employment.     Backed  against  the  curb-stone 

are  long  rows  of  market  carts  and  wagons,  of  all 

conceivable  shapes.     Here  is  a  tolerable  looking 

horse-cart,  with  a   mule    attached,   having    his 

mane  sheared  and  his  tale  also,  except  a  tuft  of 

hair  at  the  end,  to  gratify  the  freakish  taste  of 

his  negro  driver.     There  is  a  market  wagon,  of  j at  the  north.     It  is  made  of  white  corn,  merely 

large  size,  with  three  or  four  hoops  bent  over  it,  [cracked  and  hulled,  and  boiled  soft,  and  forms 

and  a  large  cotton   covering,  to  shelter  the  half- 1  the  best  substitute  for  potatoes.     It  is  eaten  with 

dozen  darkies  who  have  come  into  the  city  in  it,  |  meat,  like  the  common  garden  vegetables  with  us. 

.md  who  are  now  pursuing  their  separate  duties 'No  yellow  corn  is  used  here  for  food,  and  little  or 


love  for  the  beautiful ;  but  alas  !  this  utilitarian 
age  pays  little  homage  to  that  beauty  which  is 
not  at  the  same  time  profitalile.  x\  common  and 
excellent  cheap  article  of  food  is  exposed  in 
abundance,  cooked  ready  for  the  table,  which 
they  call  hominy,  and  which  ought  to   be  used 


>f  selling  little  commodities  about  the  market. 
Many  of  these  wagons,  loaded  with  grain,  vege- 
tables, poultry  and  other  eatables,  come  to  their 
places  during  tlie  night,  or  previous  evening,  so 
IS  to  get  good  stands,  which  are  apjjropriated  by 
:he  first  comer. 

Squatting  down  upon  the  pavement,  on  all 
iides,  are  numerous  old  colored  women,  with 
.ittlc  stores  of  fruit,  eggs  and  the  like,  advertising 
cheir  wares  by  word  of  moutli  to  the  passers-by. 
There  are  three  or  fbur  singular-looking  animals, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  small  pigs,  which  a 
small  nigger  introduces  to  your  notice  by  the 
question,  "Have  a  possum,  massa  ?  "  There 
again  is  an  old  lady,  who  has  bunches  of  the 
smallest  kind  of  little  birds,  of  tin;  size  of  robins, 
dressed  ready  to  cook  ;  and  there  another,  with  a 
coop  of  small  live  chickens,  not  of  much  larger 
size,  which  are  sold  at  sbmc  twenty-five  cents 
each,  to  bd  forthwith  served  up  at  the  hotels  for 
daintv  nxorsels  of  food. 


no  rye  and  Indian  bread,  such  as  is  common  with 
us.  The  market  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
game  of  all  kinds,  ducks,  venison,  quails  and  the 
like,  and  with  finer  mutton  than  is  often  found 
in  Boston.  Prices  of  provisions  and  every  thing 
are  arranged  upon  the  principle  that  every  office- 
holder shall  spend  his  salary,  more  or  less.  Pub- 
lic opinion  seems  to  demand  this,  and  houses  are 
constructed  to  meet  this  idea.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  cellar  under  one  house  in  a  hundred, 
so  that  provisions  cannot  be  laid  in  for  a  winter, 
as  with  us,  but  the  market-basket  must  go  down 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  for  a  half  peck  of 
potatoes  and  a  dozen  apples,  and  a  cabbage  and 
three  or  four  turnijw,  and  so  on,  requiring  as 
much  time  as  the  whole  would  be  worth  in  our 
northern  villages.  Most  of  the  pork  sold  here  is 
of  small  size,  of  pigs  weighing  al)Out  a  hundred 
pounds.  Aside  from  the  lard  and  middlings, 
animals  of  this  size  make  much  better  food  than 
the  full-grown,  over-fatted  hogs  of  the  northern 
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markets.  The  idea  is  gaining  ground  in  New 
England,  I  think,  that  there  is  more  profit  in 
killing  our  swine,  at  a  year  old,  than  in  keeping 
them  over  an  entire  winter.  Here,  however,  the 
dead  bodies  of  these  quadrupeds  indicate  that 
their  sphere  of  action  was  not  limited  to  a  sty 
merely,  but  that  a  good  long  set  of  legs  and  a 
Hose  to  match,  were  essential  to  their  style  of 
life. 

One  fact  impresses  all  who  come  here  from  the 
north,  that  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  agricul- 
ture, there  is  wanting  the  system,  and  neatness 
and  energy,  which  educated  free  labor  alone  can 
develope. 

I  am  expecting  to  visit  the  farm  of  a  friend 
near  the  city  soon,  and  will  give  in  my  next  some 
idea  of  how  a  New  England  man  cultivates  a 
southern  farm.  H.  r.  f. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  8,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PEALING  THE  BASKET  WILLOW. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  have  lately  witnessed  the  trial 
of  a  machine,  invented  by  George  J.  Colby,  of 
Jonesville,  Vt.,  for  peeling  the  baskti  willow,  which 
is  destined  to  become  of  great  importance  in  this 
country.  It  does  the  work  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  is  operated  by  one  horse-power,  and  with 
two  men,  will  peel  one  ton  per  day. 

It  has  been  fully  proved,  within  a  few  years, 
that  the  European  Osier  will  thrive  as  well  in 
this  as  in  the  old  country,  and  those  cultivated 
here  are  sought  after  by  the  manufacturer  in 
preference  to  the  imported.  There  are  annually 
imported  to  the  United  States  over  Jice  millions 
dollars  worth,  besides  the  manufactured  article, 
whicii  amount  is  very  large,  all  of  which  might 
be  cultivated  in  this  country  to  great  advantage. 

The  only  objection  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
willow  in  this  country,  has  been  the  searcity«of 
labjr  required  to  peel  it  for  market,  as  it  must 
bo  d  me  in  the  spring,  during  the  short  period 
that  the  bark  will  strip,  and  in  many  localities 
the  required  labor  cannot  be  had.  The  estimated 
cost  for  peeling  by  hand,  is  about  $40  per  ton. 
That  objection  is  now  removed  by  the  invention 
of  a  machine  for  the  purpose.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  any  business  that  will  yield  the  husbandman  as 
large  a  profit  as  the  cultivation  of  the  ivillow,  by 
those  who  have  suitable  soils.  It  will  thrive  well 
on  most  of  our  soils,  or  any  that  are  rich  and 
moist,  or  what  is  termed  goi)d  grass  land ;  but 
that  is  best  adapted  which  is  natural  to  our  na- 
tive willow,  and  will  yield  an  average  of  two 
tons  per  acre.  The  pr(!sent  price  for  the  willow 
is  0  cents  per  pound,  witli  an  increasing  demand, 
and  much  larger  than  tlie  supply. 

The  best  willow  for  cultivation  of  which  I  am 
acquainted,  is  th('  Salix  viminalis ;  it  gi'ows  in 
this  locality  from  eiglit  to  ton  feet  high,  is  very 
smooth,  free  from  knots,  and  never  branches. 
There  are  other  varieties  that  are  valual)le  for 
hedges,  or  live  fences,  which  will  yield  an  annual 
profit  for  Osiers.  J.  R.  Jewell. 

Bol/on,  Dec,  1854. 


FORGIVE  AND  FORGET. 

BY     THB     ACTnoR     OF     "  PKOVERBIAL     PHILOSOPHY." 

When  streams  of  unkindness  as  bitter  as  gall, 

Bublile  up  from  the  heart  to  the  tongue, 
And  meekness  rising  in  torment  and  thrall, 

15y  the  hand  of  Ingratitude  wrung — 
In  the  heart  of  injustice,  unwept  and  unfair, 

While  the  anguish  is  festering  yet. 
None,  none  but  an  angel  of  God  can  declare 

"  I  can  forgive  and  forget." 

But  if  the  bad  spirit  is  chased  from  the  heart, 

And  the  lips  are  in  penitence  steeped, 
With  the  wrong  so  repented  the  wrath  will  depart, 

Though  scorn  on  injustice  were  heaped  ; 
For  the  best  compensation  is  paid  for  all  ill, 

When  the  cheek  with  contrition  is  wet, 
And  every  one  feels  it  is  probable  still. 

At  once  to  forget  and  forgive. 

To  forget?    It  is  hard  for  a  man  with  a  mind, 

However  his  heard  may  forgive, 
To  blot  out  all  perils  and  dangers  behind, 

And  but  for  the  future  to  live  ; 
Then  how  shall  it  be  ?  for  at  every  turn 

KecoUection  the  spirit  will  fret. 
And  the  ashes  of  injury  smoulder  and  burn. 

Though  we  strive  to  forgive  and  forget. 

0,  hearken  !  my  tongue  shall  the  riddle  unseal, 

And  mind  shall  be  partner  with  heart. 
While  thee  to  thyself  I  bid  conscience  reveal. 

And  show  thee  how  evil  thou  art ; 
Remember  thy  follies,  thy  sins  and  thy  crimes — 

How  vast  is  that  infinite  debt  '. 
Yet  Mercy  hath  seven  by  seventy  times 

Been  swift  to  forgive  and  forget. 

Brood  not  on  insuHs  or  injuries  old, 

For  thou  art  injurious  too — 
Count  not  the  sum  till  the  total  is  told. 

For  thou  art  unkind  and  untrue  ; 
And  if  thy  harms  are  forgotten,  forgiven, 

Now  mercy  witli  justice  is  met ; 
0,  who  wouldn't  gladly  take  lessons  of  Heaven — 

Not  learn  to  forgive  and  forget  ? 

Yes,  yes,  let  a  man  when  his  enemy  weeps, 

Be  quick  to  i-eceive  him  as  friend  ; 
For  thus  on  his  head  in  kindness  he  heaps 

Hot  coals — to  refine  and  amend  ; 
And  hearts  that  are  Christian  more  eagerly  yearn 
Over  lips  that,  once  bitter,  to  penitence  turn, 

And  whisper,  "forgive  and  farget." 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MACHINE  FOR  CHOPPING  BRUSH. 

jNIessks.  EuiTOUS  : — In  passing  through  iMethu- 
en,  a  few  weeks  since,  I  had  occasion  to  call  on 
Col.  Charles  E.  Stanley,  of  that  town,  when  I 
was  shown  by  that  gentlenian  a  machine,  or 
rather,  cutter,  Itelonging  to  him,  to  which  horse- 
power is  ai>plied,  for  the  purpose  of  catting  limbs 
and  brush  at  the  door.  It  is  called  '•  Uaniers 
patent"  of  Vermont,  being  very  much  on  the 
principle  of  some  hay-cutters,  only  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  Two  huge  knives,  al)out  eighteen 
inches  long,  one-half  inch  thick,  and  four  and  u 
half  in  width,  are  strongly  fastened  i)n  the  shaft 
roll.  A  gooil  feed  roll  is  also  applied.  Hard 
wood  liml)s,  Vvithoiit  triiiuuing,  that  are  not  more 
than  three  inches,  or  pine,  that  are  not  more 
tlian  four  and  one-half  inches  throiigli  at  tlic 
butt,  are  cut  with  ease.  By  changing  tiie  gear- 
ing, they  can  1)0  cut  any  length  desired,  from 
four    and   onc-luilf  to  one-fourth  of  an    inch    in 
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length.  Wlien  green  pine  limbs  are  cut  two 
inches  long  and  spread  upon  a  floor  not  more 
than  ten  inches  in  depth,  they  will  dry  so  as  to 
I)urn  well  in  a  week.  " 

Col.  Stanley  says  he  can  cut  limbs  and  brush 
to  the  above  degree  of  fineness  fixster  than  a  smart 
man,  with  a  good  yoke  of  o.xen,  can  haul  and 
dump  them  from  one-fourth  of  a  mile  distant. 
The  advantage  of  cutting  it  so  fine  is,  tliat  it 
brings  much  scraggy  and  otlierwise  wortliless 
I)rush,  up  to  more  tlian  the  value  of  its  weight 
in  solid  Avood,  whieli,  in  these  times  of  scarcity 
and  high  prices  of  fuel,  is  an  object  of  too  mucli 
importance  to  be  overlooked.  Colonel  Stanley's 
neighbors  bring  brusli  to  him  to  be  cut  on  equal 
shares.  As  near  as  I  could  judge,  this  machine 
V(ill  do  the  work  of  forty  men. 

The  reason  that  the  chips  dry  so  quick,  is,  that 
they  are  not  cut  square  off,  but  obliquely,  one 
side  being  concave  and  the  other  convex  ;  conse- 
(][uently  tliey  are  shattered  to  such  a  degree,  that 
tlie  air  is  admitted  entirely  through  them,  and 
the  drying  jjrocess  immediately  commences 

Danvers,  Jan.  16,  1855. 
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"IDLEWILD." 

From  an  interesting  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the  Rochester  Adrtrliser,  we  con- 
dense a  brief  description  of  Idlewild,  the  garden 
home  of  N.  P.  Willis.  It  is  situated  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  town  of  Newburgh.  In  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity are  many  beautiful  coun.try  seats,  including 
among  otliers  those  of  J.  T.  Headley,  the  artist 
Durand,  and  the  late  lamented  Downing,  all  of 
which  are  adorned  by  the  rarest  embellishments  of 
art.  But  Idlewild,  situated  amid  the  most  lively 
scenery  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  river,  is  the 
most  beautiful  country  seat  in  the  region.  Th 
domain  comprises  al)out  one  hundi'cd  acres  of 
land,  which,  when  they  came  into  the  possession  of 
Willis,  were  clothed  in  a  dense  black  forest  of  ce- 
dars, firs  and  pines,  and  other  UKumtain  trees,  as 
wild  and  thick  as  when  the  Indian  war-hoop 
echoed  tlu'ough  their  shades.  The  grounds  pos- 
sess a  great  variety  of  surface,  scene  and  prospect, 
and  the  fine  taste  of  AVillis  has  seized  upon  every 
opportunity  to  enliance  the  charms  which  nature 
has  grouped  in  such  harmonious  contrast. 

lluuniug  diagonally  through  the  estate  is  a 
broad,  deep  glen,  over  whose  rocky  l)ottom  flows 
a  clear  colri  stream  of  water.  Willis,  by  means 
of  jutting  rocks  and  artificial  dams,  lias  broken 
this  stream  into  singing  cascades  and  murmuring 
waterfalls.  In  one  place  he  has  lured  a  portion 
of  the  waters  frum  tlieir  channel,  to  fill  a  pond  for 
his  gold  fish.  In  another  he  has  taken  half  the 
stream  to  form  the  shooting  jets  of  a  fountain  ; 
and  still  farther  down  the  glen  he  has  eliecked  its 
flow  and  swollen  it  into  a  miniature  lake  for  his 
little  boat.  At  several  points  along  the  stream  he 
has  thrown  rustic  bridges  from  l)ank  to  bank. 
The  view  from  th(!  lower  extremity  of  the  glen 
upward,  through  the  deep  vista  of  trees  joining 
their  branches  over  my  head,  is  said  to  be  very 
beiiutiful.  it  resjmljles  a  vaulted  cathedral ;  and 
the  imaginative  eye  may  behold  in  the  large 
brown  st(jnes,  with  tlieir  mossy  sides,  wiiich  are 
scattered  in  picturesque  confusion  tiiroughout  the 
scene,  gray,  cowled  monks,  counting  their  beads 


for  vesper  prayers.  The  ground  is  intersected  in 
almost  every  practicable  direction  by  carriage 
roads,  and  narrow  footpaths  wind  around  the 
sides  of  the  steep  cliffs,  amid  thickets  of  cedars 
and  pines,  clumps  of  fir  and  weeping  larches,  and 
solitary'  old  oaks,  the  majestic  monarchs  of  the 
forest. 

The  house  is  situated  on  a  high  point,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  noble  Hudson  on  the  east, 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Highlands  on  the 
south,  and  on  the  north  and  west  a  thick  mass  of 
trees,  streams,  and  ruined  hamlet  cottages.  It  is 
built  in  the  English  villa  style,  with  piazzas  and 
deep  bay  windows  facing  the  river,  and  abounds 
in  gable  roofs,  with  oriole  and  dormer  windows 
jutting  out,  and  clustering  chimneys  terminating 
the  pinnacles.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  rare 
curiosities,  collected  in  Europe  and  America — 
paintings  of  distinguished  personages,  landscapes 
of  beautiful  scenery,  marbles,  bronzes,  medals, 
statuary,  and  engravings  in  rich  profusion. 

This  is  Idlewild. 


SERF  LABOR  IN  POLAND. 

In  every  village  is  an  overseer,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  call  in  the  evening  at  each  hut,  and  notify  the 
inmates  as  to  the  part  of  the  plantation  where 
they  are  to  meet  the  following  morning,  and  be 
ready  to  start  for  work.  Men,  women  and  chil- 
dren are  included  in  this  order,  of  course ;  they 
assemble  as  directed,  and  are  then  driven  like  so 
many  oxen  to  their  labor.  Of  whatever  kind  the 
work  may  be,  the  tvomen  are  obliged  to  toil  as 
the  men ;  the  children  are  assigned  lighter  tasks, 
such  as  picking  stones,  &c.  Over  each  division  is 
placed  an  overseer,  having  in  his  hand  a  whip  of 
braided  strips  of  leather,  and  should  any  one  pre- 
sume to  stop  even  for  a  moment,  the  lash  is  uu- 
mercifully  applied  ;  children  are  not  exempt  from 
this  infliction,  and  whoever  may  be  the  object  of 
punishment,  he  or  she,  is  obliged  to  kiss  the 
hand  or  foot  of  the  inflictor.  Sliould  any  one  re- 
fuse to  do  so,'  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  poor 
creature  is  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  receives 
fbi*ty  additional  stripes,  then  with  blood  trick- 
ling from  his  back  returns  again  to  work.  In 
some  instances  (the  overseer  being  in  an  unusual 
passion,)  children,  perhaps  a  son  or  a  daugh- 
ter, are  required  to  hold  down  a  parent,  whilst 
another  member  of  the  same  family  is  made  to 
administer  the  lash  with  his  utmost  strength. 
These  things  seem  heart-sickening  to  relate,  nev- 
ertheless they  are  true,  and  not  a  day  passes 
without  many  individuals  being  subjected  to  such 
treatment.  When  they  leave  their  miserable 
homes  in  the  morning,  each  peasant  carries  upon 
his  back  a  coarse  cloth  sack,  containing  the  din- 
ner of  its  bearer  ;  this  consists  of  a  loaf  of  brown 
bread,  having  the  appearance  of  baked  sawdust ; 
and  if  the  bearer  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
recently  killed  a  pig,  he  takes  with  his  bread  a  '  ■ 
piece  of  raw  pork.  Before  commencing  work,  ■ 
these  sacks  are  deposited  in  heajjs  upon  the 
ground,  and  at  noon,  wlien  ihe  signal  is  given, 
they  rush  with  the  speed  of  half-starved  animals, 
every  one  for  his  bag,  and  then  commences  a  de- 
vouring of  bread  and  salt  in  the  most  ravenous 
manner.  Each  gang  is  allowed  a  mug  of  water, 
and  this  is  passed  from  on«  to  another  until  all 
have  been  served.     Such   is  the  manner  in  which 
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these  poor  creiitures  toil  on  through  their  period 
of  existence,  without  a  ray  of  hope  to  cheer,  or  a 
single  solace  to  alleviate  their  woes. — Allen's  Au- 
tocrasy  of  Poland  and  Russia. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


We  find  the  following  excellent  article  in  our 
exchanges,  and  wish  we  could  give  the  writer 
credit  for  performing  so  good  a  deed,  as  that  of 
writing  it,  but  there  is  nothing  attached  to  it  by 
which  we  may  know  its  paternity. 

"We  do  not  mean  Herculean  clubs,  nor  goad 
sticks,  to  quicken  the  pace  of  Buck  to  keep  up 
with  Bright.  We  mean  no  such  un-fai'mer-like 
expedient  to  quicken  the  pace  or  sharpen  the  in- 
tellect. It  is  the  farmers'  social  club  for  mental 
and  agricultural  improvement  that  we  have  in 
our  mind's  eye,  and  about  which  we  propose  to 
stir  up  the  thouglits  of  farmers,  'by  way  of  re- 
membrance.' Old  soldiers  love  to  fight  their  bat- 
tles o'er  again,  and  old  men  like  to  discourse  of 
wlij^t  occurred  in  the  days  of  their  youth.  Long 
time  ago  we  remember  attending  a  meeting  of 
farmers'  boys  for  amusement  and  instruction 
when  the  merry  sentiment  went  round  the  ring, 
with  the  action  suited  to  the  word — 

"Thus  the  Farmer  sows  his  peas, 

And  thus  he  stands  and  takes  his  ease; 

But  you  nor  I,  nor  no  one  knows 

How  oats,  peas,  beans  and  barley  grows." 

It  was  an  ancient  farmers'  club  in  miniature, 
and  we  know  what  lad  it  was  of  the  number  M'ho 
married  the  district  'school-mar'm,'  and  in  after 
life  was  sure  to  get  a  premium  at  the  cattle  show 
for  the  best  butter,  and  won  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  farmer  in  the  county.  It  was  the 
60n  of  a  Scotchman,  who  was  always  first  and 
foremosc  at  the  juvenile  meeting,  when  amuse- 
ment was  always  blended  with  instruction.  Those 
meetings  taught  us  the  useful  lesson,  that  a  little 
often  shows  what  a  good  deal  means.  While  the 
scholars  in'  our  county  districts  are  profitably 
spending  a  winter's  evening  at  the  spelling  school, 
would  it  not  be  well  for  their  fathers  to  assemble 
in  some  convenient  place,  and  in  a  free  and  famil- 
iar manner,  'tell  their  experience'  in  farming, 
and  communicate  to  each  other  how  they  man- 
age to  raise  the  best  stock,  and  enter  into  all  the 
minutite  and  variety  of  good  husbandry?  It 
seems  to  us  that  much  useful  information  would 
be  elicited,  and  that  each  and  all  would  derive 
very  great  benefit  from  participating  in  so  pheas- 
ant and  profitable  a  discussion.  Such  farmers' 
clubs  are  held  weekly  in  many  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  Massachusetts,  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire— why  should  they  not  be  held  in  every  town 
and  district  in  Vermont?  Can  any  one  assign 
a  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  such  meetings  Of 
the  'lords  of  the  soil,'  for  mutual  improvement, 
and  for  discussing  the  great  and  paramount  ques- 
tion, what  shall  be  done  to  promote  agriculture, 
may  not  be  as  pleasant  and  profitable  in  Vermont 
as  they  arc  in  other  States  ?  Questions  given  out 
at  one  meeting  and  discussed  at  the  next,  will 
elicit  thoughts  and  important  facts,  excite  a  laud- 
able amliition  to  excel  in  word  and  in  deed,  in 
theory  and  in  practice.  Merchants,  mechanics 
and  manufacturers  hold  such  meetings,  and  why 


should  not  nature's  noblemen  do  the  same  and 
share  the  rich  reward  ?  'Can  any  one  man  work- 
ing alone  on  liis  farm,  learn  as  much  us  one  hun- 
dred men  ?'  ^lay  not  each  discover  some  practi- 
cal and  important  fact,  and  should  not  his  neigh- 
bors know  it !  Let  farmers  hold  such  meetings 
and  t^ike  their  sons  and  workmen  with  them.  'A 
farmer  must  have  been  slotlii'ul  indeed,  if,  during 
the  past  year,  he  has  not  learned  one  new  fact  in 
relatit)!!  to  agriculture  ;  and  should  a  hundred 
neighbors  meet,  then  each  will  learn  ninety-nine 
new  facts  for  one  communication.  Pretty  good 
interest,  surely  ;  and  what  is  better,  the  givers 
and  the  receivers  each  get  their  pay  down .  What 
farmer  that  deserves  the  noble  name,  ever  attend- 
ed such  a  meeting  without  learning  something 
new,  practical  and  useful?" 


ADVICE  TO  CONSUMPTIVES. 

Eat  all  you  can  digest  and  exercise  a  great 
deal  in  the  open  air,  to  convert  what  you  eat  in- 
to pure  healthful  blood.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
out-door  air,  day  or  night.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
sudden  changes  of  weather ;  let  no  chanye,  hot 
or  cold,  keep  you  in  doors.  If  it  is  rainy  weather, 
the  more  need  for  your  going  out,  because  you 
eat  as  much  on  a  rainy  day  as  on  a  clear  day, 
and  if  you  exercise  less,  that  much  more  remains 
in  the  system  of  what  ought  to  be  thrown  oflF  by 
exercise,  and  some  ill  result,  come  consequent 
symptom,  or  ill  feeling,  is  the  certain  issue.  If 
it  is  cold  out  of  doors,  do  not  muffle  your  eyes, 
mouth  and  nose,  in  furs,  veils,  woolen  comfor- 
ters, and  the  like  ;  nature  has  sup|)lied  you  with 
the  best  muffler,  with  the  best  inhaling  regulator, 
that  is,  two  lips  ;  shut  them  before  yon  step  out 
of  a  warm  room  into  the  cold  air,  and  keep  them 
shut  until  you  have  walked  briskly  a  few  rods 
and  quickened  the  circulation  a  little  ;  walk  fast 
enough  to  keep  oflT  a  feeling  of  chilliness,  and 
taking  cold  will  be  impossible.  What  are  the 
facts  of  the  case  ?  look  at  the  railroad  conductors, 
going  out  of  a  hot  air  into  the  piercing  cold  of 
winter  and  in  again  every  five  or  ten  minutes, 
and  yet  they  do  not  take  cold  oftener  than  others; 
you  will  scarcely  find  a  consumptive  man  in  a 
thousand  of  them.  It  is  wonderful  how  afraid 
consumptive  people  are  of  fresh  air,  tlie  very 
thing  that  would  cure  them,  the  only  obstacle  to 
a  cure  being  that  they  do  not  get  enough  of  it ; 
and  yet  what  infinite  pains  they  take  to  avoid 
l)reathing  it,  especially  if  it  is  cold  ;  wlien  it  is 
known  that  the  colder  the  air  is  the  purer  it 
mu8t  be,  yet  if  people  cannot  get  to  a  liot  climate, 
they  will  make  an  artificial  one,  ami  imprison 
themselves  for  a  whole  winter  in  a  warm  room, 
with  a  temperature  not  varying  ten  degrees  in 
six  months ;  all  such  peoi)le  die,  and  yet  we  fol- 
low in  their  footsteps.  If  I  were  seriously  ill  of 
consumption,  I  would  live  out  of  doors  day  and 
night,  except  it  was  raining  or  mid-winter,  then 
I  would  sleep  in  an  un}ilastered  log-house.  My 
consumptive  friend,  you  want  air,  not  physic; 
you  want  pure  air,  not  medicated  air  ;  you  want 
nutritiim,  such  as  plenty  of  meat  and  bread  will 
"■ivc,  and  they  alone  ;  physic  has  no  nutriment, 
gaspings  for  air  cannot  cure  you  ;  monkey  capers 
in  a  gymnasium  cannot  cure  you,  and  stimulants 
cannot  cure  you.  If  you  want  to  get  well,  go  in 
for  beef  and  out-door  air,  and  do  not  be  deluded 
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into  tlio  grave  by  newspaper  advertisements,  and 
unlindable  certifiers. — Dr.  Hall. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

Tliroiigh  the  jjulite  attention  of  the  Secretary, 
B.  P.  JouNsox,  Esq.,  we  have  before  us  theTran 
sactions  of  this  Society,  for  the  year  1853.  It  is 
enlarged  and  printed  in  a  style  deserving  much 
praise.  In  its  paper,  typographical  execution, 
illustrations  and  binding,  it  surpasses  its  prede- 
cessors, showing  that  the  arts  connected  with 
book-making  are  improving,  pari  passu,  with  the 
science  and  art  of  agriculture.  Massachusetts 
must  look  well  to  her  laurels  in  these  respects. 

This  fine  volume  of  780  pages  is  filled  with  va- 
ried and  valuable  information,  showing  not  only 
the  actual  state  of  agriculture  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  advance  that  has  been  made  on  the 
past,  but  also  a  steady  purpose  to  incorporate  in- 
to the  mass  of  knowledge  available  to  the  culti- 
vators of  the  State,  the  discoveries  in  science  and 
art,  that  are  made  in  other  countries  and  cli- 
mates. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  is  a  copious  and  well- 
arranged  index,  adding  much  to  the  value  of  the 
volume. 

We  next,  have  Mr.  Secretary  Johnson's  report 
to  the  legislature,  showing  briefly  what  has  been 
accompIislie<i,  and  making  important  suggestions 
for  the  future. 

We  then  have  the  address  qf  William  C 
Rives,  of  Virginia,  delivered  at  Saratoga  in  1853 
This  address  contains  some  broad  national  views 
of  the  paramount  influence  of  agriculture  to  this 
country.  Then  follows  a  highly  valuable  lecture 
upon  Jlax,  delivered  at  the  same  place,  by  John 
Wilson,  of  Edinburgh.  This  is  a  suliject  of  great 
importance  to  this  country,  especially  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  improved  methods 
of  preparing  the  fibre  for  the  use  of  the  manufac- 
turer. The  statistics  of  the  flax  industry  which 
Mr.  Wilson  presents  are  of  a  startling  character 
to  one  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  subject. 
Great  Britain  is  jjaying  annually  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  flax  and  hemp  which 
she  manufactures,  and  seven  and  a  half  millions 
for  flaxseed,  and  two-and-a-half  millions  fur  lin- 
seed cake,  and  requires  600,000  acres  to  produce 
the  supply  which  she  needs,  while  her  demand  is 
annually  increasing.  One  million,  sixty-eight 
thousand,  nix  hundred  and  ninety-three  spindles 
are  employt-d  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  spinning 
linen,  and  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  in 
other  countries. 

In  1850,  Great  Britain  manufactui-ed  110,- 
000,000  yards  of  linen.  In  1852  she  exported 
linen  goods  to  the  amount  of  about  $26,784,355, 
fifteen  millions  of  which  came  to   the  United 


States.  These  statistics  are  of  the  most  sugges- 
tive character.  Why  should  not  the  United 
States  at  least  supply  the  raw  material  suflicient 
to  furnish  the  quantity  in  a  manufactured  state 
which  she  demands  for  her  own  consumption] 

The  committee  upon  flax  and  its  culture  state 
that  there  is  in  the  State  about  8,000  acres  under 
flax  culture,  yielding  about  $15  profit  per  acre, 
over  the  expense  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Wilson's  lecture  is  followed  by  a  con- 
densed description  of  the  characteristic  and  dis- 
tinctive points  of  several  of  the  breeds  of  import- 
ed stock.  The  next  subject  of  importance  is  the 
report  on  farm  implements.  We  have  not  space 
for  the  remarks  we  should  be  glad  to  make  on 
this  subject.  Yankee  inventors  must  look  to 
their  laurels  in  this  matter,  or  the  New  Yorkers 
will  bear  away  the  crown.  The  next  report  is 
upon  cooking-stoves  and  furnaces,  showing  the 
wide  range  of  observation  taken  by  the  Society. 

Then  we  have  descriptions  oi thirty-five  new  va- 
rieties of  Pears,  l)y  a  nursery  firm  at  Rochester. 
We  cannot  but  admire  the  perseverance  of  nurs- 
sery-mon  in  producing  new  varieties  of  this  deli- 
cious fruit.  We  have  sometimes  admired  their  in- 
genuity also,  in  pointing  out  distinctions  where 
but  the  shade  of  a  shadow  of  diSerence  existed. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  how  many  and  which 
among  the  varieties  of  pears  already  produced, 
are  really  valuable  and  worth  cultivation.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  appears  before  us  again  in  the  next 
article,  and  gives  us  an  account  of  the  sugar-beet, 
and  various  statistics  from  Continental  Europe 
relating  to  the  subject. 

The  salt  manufacture  is  one  of  great  importance 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  production  has 
increased  in  little  more  than  fifty  years  from 
25,000  bushels,  to  about  five-and-a-half  millions 
This  business  the  Agricultural  Society  has  taken 
under  its  fostering  care. 

The  next  article  of  general  interest  relates  to 
a  species  of  weevil,  the  Ithycerus  Noveboracensis, 
an  insect  that  has  committed  extensive  ravages 
upon  fruit  and  forest  trees  in  various  parts  of  the 
Northern  States,  from  Dr.  Fitch,  of  Salem,  N. 
Y.,  and  Dr.  Harris,  of  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, with  some  remarks  upon  the  Palmer  worm, 
by  Dr.  Harris. 

Then  comes  the  account  of  the  annual  meeting 
qf  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  with  the  re- 
ports of  the  several  committees.  IMany  of  these 
reports  are  upon  subjects  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  fiirmer.  Several  of  them  were  pre- 
pared with  great  care  and  lal)or,  and  contain 
facts  and  suggestions  of  much  interest.  An  arti- 
cle upon  the  origin,  culture  and  uses  of  Indian 
corn,  will  amply  repay  the  careful  attention,  not 
only  of  the  cultivator,  but  of  every  housewife  in 
the  country. 
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The  Trcasrirer^s  account  shows  that  the  receipts 
of  the  Society,  for  1853,  were  $12,684,  and  that 
after  paying  current  expenses,  premiums,  &c., 
they  have  a  balance  of  $802,00  to  curry  to  next 
year's  account. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with 
abstracts  of  the  reports  of  the  several  county  soci- 
eties, and  extracts  from  the  addresses  delivered  at 
their  annual  meetings,  thus  bringing  before  us 
the  condition  and  doings  of  the  several  counties  in 
one  connected  view.     We  wish  we  had  space  to 


make  copious  extracts  from  several  of  the  county 
reports; — but  we  can  only  commend  them 
to  all  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  vol- 
ume. The  only  thing  which  we  especially  regret 
in  the  volume  is  the  absence  of  the  labors  of  Dr. 
Salisbury.  We  trust  the  managers  of  the  Soci- 
ety do  not  consider  that  there  is  no  more  occa- 
sion for  his  analytical  services.  The  good  which 
he  has  so  ably  commenced,  should,  under  their 
auspices,  be  carried  forward  unto  perfection. 


-'^SSmrMJ^V^^s^.^^^-^^^j,, 


GIFFORD  MORGAN  COLT,  VERMONT. 


This  engraving  represents  the  four  years  old 
Gifford  Morgan  Colt,  exhibited  at  the  Vermont 
State  Fair  at  Brattleboro',  September,  1854,  and 
received  the  first  premium  of  $15,  in  the  class  of 
Woodbury  Morgans,  from  four  to  seven  years  old 
horses. 

He  is  a  very  dark  chestnut  color,  and  is  a  de- 
scendant of  the  old  Gifford  and  Green  Moiuitaiu 
Morgans,  and  is  claimed  on  the  part  of  liis  own- 
ers to  be  the  most  thorough-bred  Morgan  now 
living  of  his  age.  He  is  a  colt  of  great  action, 
and  is  considered  a  very  characteristic  and  fiivor- 
able  specimen  of  the  breed,  in  all  particulars. 
His  last  year's  colts  boar  a  strong  rest^mblance 
to  the  old  Morgan  family.  He  is  owned  by  J.  II. 
Peters  &  Co.,  Bradford,  Orange  County,  Vt. 

For  all  uses,  the  farm,  the  road-team,  or  the 
carriage,  we  do  not  believe  the  Morgans,  as  a 
breed,  are  excelled  by  any  other.  Their  carriage 
is  frequently  lofty,  and  often  very  graceful.  Their 
temper  is  docile,  so  that  boys  and  women  may 
easily  manage  them  when  well  broken,  and  their 


; powers  of  endurance,  even  as  roadsters,  almoet 
j  beyond  belief.  We  scarcely  can  look  upon  one 
,of  the  best  of  his  type  without  a  sort  of  fascina- 
tion. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COUNTERFEITING. 

A  Cincinnati  gentleman  writing  to  the  New  Yorli 
Tribune,  describing  the  restilts  of  some  experi- 
ments which  have  i)con  made  in  that  city,  by  Mr. 
Fontayne,  a  dagucrreotypist,  relative  to  tlie  art 
of  photographic  counterfeiting.  Tiie  counterfeit 
notes,  he  sa^-s,  manufactured  in  this  manner,  far 
jSurpass  in  tlie  perfection  of  tlieir  details  any  thing 
of  the  kind  which  has  ever  been  done  by  the  old 
method  of  engraving.  Every  line  and  every 
speck  is  accurately  copied,  so  that  when  the 
photographs  are  taken  upon  tiie  proper  bank  note 
paper,  they  defy  detection,  either  by  the  unaided 
eye  or  Ijy  tlie  microscope.  A  number  of  liills, 
copied  in  this  Avay  by  Mr.  Fontayne,  Avere  pre- 
sented at  various  l>ankH  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
and  in  every  case  they  were  pronounced,  after 
careful  inspection,  to  be  genuine. 

By  this  newly-discovered  system  of  pliotogra- 
phy,  all  kinds  of  ordinary   writing   or   printing 
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may  be  copied — checks,  notes,  autographs  or  let- 
ters. The  only  safoguard  to  the  public  in  respect 
to  bank  bills,  s^eenis  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  bright 
red,  blue  or  green  colors,  cannot  be  imitated  by 
the  photograpliic  process,  and  that  bills  which 
are  partially  printed  in  these  colors,  are  conse- 
quently secure  from  the  possibility  of  counter- 
feiting. Bills  counterfeited  by  the  photographic 
motliod,  may  always  be  detected  by  wetting  them 
with  a  solution  of  corsosive  sublimate  or  of  hy- 
driodate  of  potassium — tlie  liquid  immediately 
turning  the  photographic  picture  white.  This 
test,  however,  would  prove  but  a  poor  safeguard 
to  the  public  generally. 


Reported  for  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTURAL 
MEETINGS. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  series  was  held  at 
the  State  House,  on  Tuesday  evening,  23d  inst. 
There  was  a  good  attendance.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  Knowles,  of  Eastham,  and 
Mr.  E.  W.  Bull,  of  Concord,  was  invited  to  oc- 
cupy the  chair. 

Mr.  Bull  opened  the  discussion  by  some  re- 
marks upon  the  cultivation  of  the  small  grains. 
Massachusetts,  he  said,  pays  annually  $10,000,- 
000  for  flour.  Yet  if  her  soil  was  properly  culti- 
vated, she  «ould  sustain  a  population  equal  to 
twice  the  present ;  and,  in  view  of  the  present 
high  price  of  bi-eadstuffs,  the  cultivation  of  the 
cereal  grains  is  of  more  than  usual  importance. 
Rye,  perhaps,  is  the  grain  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
best  adapted  to  our  sandy  soils  and  dry  seasons. 
He  had  tried  guano  in  raising  it,  on  a  piece  of 
dry,  sandy  land,  which  had  not  been  manured 
for  ten  years  probably,  being  in  grass  all  the 
while,  of  which  hardly  enough  was  cut  to  pay 
for  the  trouble.  The  land  was  plowed  in  Sep- 
tember to  a  good  depth,  and  two  hundred  weight 
of  guano  to  the  acre  harrowed  in  on  the  furrow, 
after  which  five  pecks  of  seed  to  the  acre  were 
sown,  which  produced  a  good  stand  of  plants, 
the  season  being  favoi'able.  The  amount  of  seed 
waa  too  much,  however,  for  when  harvest-time 
came,  the  grass-seed  sown  with  it  was  smothered. 
In  the  spring,  50  lbs.  additional  of  guano  was 
80wed  on  one-half  of  the  acre,  while  on  the  other 
half  none  was  apj^lied.  The  difference  in  the 
yield  of  the  two  half  acres,  was  only  one  bushel 
in  favor  of  the  extra  manuring,  from  which  he 
concluded  that  manuring  beyond  200  lbs.  to  the 
acre  with  guano  for  rye,  was  not  profitable. 
One-half  of  the  rye  was  cut  the  first  week  in 
July,  and  was  found  to  be  much  whiter  and 
better  than  the  rest,  which  was  cut  a  week  later. 
In  England,  it  is  the  practice  of  farmers  to  cut 
their  rye  as  soon  as  the  stem  is  yellow  under  the 
ear,  and  by  so  doing  the  flour  is  much  whiter. 
His  experience  confirmed  the  utility  of  the  prac- 
tice. 


The  subject  of  cereal  grains  was  adopted  for 
the  evening. 

!Mr.  Knowles,  of  Eastham,  said  that  formerly 
rye  was  not  considered  to  be  worth  more  than 
half  as  much  as  it  now  commands  in  the  market. 
At  present  prices,  he  considered  it  as  profitable  as 
any  crop  our  fathers  could  raise.  As  to  raising 
wheat,  but  little  has  been  done  on  the  Cape  ex- 
cept at  Orleans,  where  it  has  not  been  attended 
with  much  success,  owing,  perhaps,  to  inexperi- 
ence. Either  rye  or  barley,  however,  is  profita- 
ble. The  trouble  with  rye  has  been  in  sowing  it 
broadcast,  and  not  harrowing  in  deep  enough. 
He  thought  it  would  leave  the  land  in  as  good 
condition  as  any  crop. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Andover,  said,  in  relation  to 
raising  grain  alone,  he  did  not  know  how  it 
could  be  made  profitable  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Massachusetts  ;  but  thought  that,  in  connection 
with  English  grass,  it  could  be  made  remunera- 
tive. It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  raise  grain 
and  grass  together  on  dry,  sandy  land.  Most 
farmers  in  this  part  of  the  State  have  some  very 
wet  as  well  as  very  dry  soils  on  their  farms,  and 
their  policy  should  be  to  gravel  the  wet  land  and 
manure  it  well,  for  the  raising  of  grass,  con- 
stantly reserving  the  dry  land  for  grain,  which 
will  not  need  so  much  manure. 

Mr.  Freeman,  of  Orleans,  did  not  think  wheat 
could  be  raised  profitably  on  the  Cape,  even  if  the 
land  was  manured  highly,  and  he  believed  that 
was  the  general  opinion  there.  Although  wheat 
was  once  raised  successfully  there,  it  cannot  be 
done  now.  There  was  some  property  existing  in 
the  soil  then  which  it  does  not  possess  now.  He 
had  seen  corn  taken  ofi"  of  land  and  wheat  put  on, 
but  it  would  not  grow — while  grass,  following 
corn  in  the  same  way,  flourished  vigorously, 
showing  that  there  was  something  wanting  for 
the  wheat.  There  was  no  difierence  in  this  re- 
sult between  winter  and  spring  wheat. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Concord,  who  had  raised  fine  crops  of  wheat,  had 
made  use  of  lime  to  the  extent  of  15  bushels  to 
the  acre,  sown  teoadcast,  ar^d  perhaps  to  this 
manure  his  good  crops  were  attributable. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  the  Boston  Cultivator,  said  it 
was  formerly  supposed  that  a  good  deal  of  lime 
was  necessary  to  secure  a  good  crop  of  wheat ; 
but  Mr.  Emmons,  the  State  .geologist  of  New 
York,  after  analj^zing  the  soils  of  all  parts  of  the 
State,  found  that  the  lands  of  the  best  wheat- 
growing  counties  contained  the  least  lime.  In 
Seneca  county,  at  present  the  greatest  wheat 
county  in  the  State,  only  one-half  per  cent,  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  soil  is  lime.  He  mentioned 
this  to  show  that  the  utility  of  lime  for  raising 
wheat  was  doubtful. 

Mr.  Bradbury,  of  Newton,  said  that  in  the 
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wheat-growing  counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ma- 
ryland, great  quantities  of  lime  were  used,  and  it 
was  considered  indispensable.  They  formerly 
raised  large  crops  of  wheat  without  any  manure  ;j 
but  their  lands  gave  out,  and  geologists  advised 
the  farmers  to  replenish  their  lands  with  lime. 
They  did  so,  and  the  result  was  that  they  ob- 
tained as  good  crops  as  they  ever  did.  In  some 
of  these  counties  there  is  plenty  of  limestone, 
from  which  the  farmers  supplied  themselves, 
while  in  others  there  was  not ;  and  the  good  effect 
of  the  lime  was  so  obvious,  that  the  farmers  in 
the  non-limestone  counties  transported  limestone 
from  the  others  to  manure  their  lands.  In  some 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  the  roads 
are  macadamized  with  limestone,  which,  becom- 
ing finely  pulverized,  is  blown  by  the  wind  upon 
the  adjoining  fields,  and  it  is  found  that  the 
land  along  these  roads  is  fertilized  exceedingly  by 
the  lime  thus  thrown  upon  it.  It  is  the  practice 
among  farmers  in  Cumberland,  Dauphin  and 
Franklin  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Mary- 
land, to  apply  80  bushels  of  unslacked  lime  per 
acre  once  in  about  seven  years,  plowing  it  in  after 
it  becomes  pulverized  by  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  rain.  They  do  not  expect  much  from  it  the 
first  or  second  year,  but  during  the  third  and 
fourth  they  reap  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Howard  said  he  did  not  deny  that  lime 
was  an  essential  element  of  the  soil,  and  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  food  of  plants,  which  should 
be  supplied  with  the  proper  quantity  ;  but  he  did 
not  think  that  the  state  of  things  in  Pennsylvania 
was  a  just  criterion  for  the  granite  soils  of  New 
England. 

Col.  Newell,  of  Essex,  said  that  wheat  did 
not  grow  so  Avell  in  his  county  now  as  formerly. 
He  had  known  40  bushels  to  the  acre  to  be  raised, 
but  that  quantity  gradually  fell  off  to  5  or  G 
bushels.  What  the  reason  was  he  could  not  tell. 
Latterly  they  had  succeeded  better  ;  but  of  this, 
also,  he  did  not  know  the  cause.  He  had  raised 
wheat  for  thirty  years,  getting  all  the  way  from 
40  down  to  5  bushels  to  the  acre.  Had  never 
used  lime  but  once,  applying  then  ten  casks  to 
the  acre,  and  harvesting  20  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre.  The  land  was  laid  down  with  grain  to 
grass,  and  he  got  two  large  crops  from  it ;  but 
whether  it  was  owing  to  the  lime  or  not,  he  could 
not  say.  There  is  something  in  the  land  which 
will  not  produce  wheat,  while  it  will  yield  larger 
crops  of  grass  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Jenkins  inquired  in  regard  to  planting 
wheat  in  drills,  and  was  answered  by  Mr.  How- 
ard, who  said  that  this  method  was  pursued  to 
some  extent  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  By 
it  the  land  could  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and 
thus  promote  tlie  growth  of  the  grain. 

Hon.    Seth   Sprague,  of  Duxbury,  said  that 


Mr.  Webster,  when  he  first  commenced  farming 
at  Marshfield,  purchased  seven  cargoes  of  lime 
and  applied  it  to  his  land  ;  but  of  its  specific  ef- 
fect, he  could  not  speak,  although  its  use  was 
discontinued  subsequently,  and  it  was  thought  by 
farmers  in  that  vicinity  that  it  was  of  no  benefit 
to  the  land.  In  his  opinion,  it  exhausts  the 
land. 

Mr.  Jenkins  related  an  instance  in  which  a 
friend  of  his  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  lime, 
and  applied  it  to  his  land  for  various  crops,  but 
he  could  not  raise  a  thing. 

Mr.  Bradbury  remarked  that  this  last  case  veri- 
fied his  statement  in  regard  to  the  use  of  lime  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  do  not  expect  much 
profit  until  the  third  and  fourth  years,  1)y  which 
time  the  land  is  restored  to  its  natural  strength. 
Besides,  farmers  there  put  on  vast  quantities, 
much  more  than  farmers  here  would  think  of  do- 
ing. 

Mr.  BucKMiNSTER,  of  tlic  Plou(/hman,  inquired 
what  use  was  made  of  the  land  for  the  first  two 
years,  to  which  Mr.  Bradbury  responded,  that 
once  in  four  or  five  years,  they  put  in  clover.  The 
farmers  there  do  not  calculate  on  getting  grain 
from  the  land  more  than  half  of  the  time.  The 
lime  does  not  tell  till  the  third  and  fourth  years, 
after  which,  the  land  again  declines. 

Mr.  BucKMiNSTER  thought  that  at  this  rate  far- 
mers could  hardly  afford  to  put  on  80  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

Mr.  Bradbury  said  that  the  lime  was  manu- 
factured very  cheaply  there,  owing  to  the  abund- 
ance of  a  poor  quality  of  wood  which  was  not 
profitable  for  marketing,  and  they  were  not  so 
particular  in  burning  the  lime  as  if  it  were  to  be 
used  for  building  purposes.  He  had  made  it  him- 
self at  a  cost  of  only  Scents  per  bushel,  and  it 
could  be  bought  for  8.  He  would  not  recom- 
mend its  use  here.  He  simply  made  a  statement 
of  what  he  had  seen  and  known  ;  but  thought 
the  matter  should  be  considered  bj-  farmers. 

Col.  Newell  thought  that  lime  would  lie  a 
cheap  manure  at  the  cost  here,  if  it  would  pro- 
duce similar  effects  on  our  soils,  and  last  seven 
years.  Farmers  here  cannot  manure  their  land 
so  cheap,  under  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  said  two  purposes 
were  to  be  regarded — first,  to  raise  gi-ain,  and 
second,  to  fit  the  land  for  grass.  In  his  early 
days,  barley  was  an  excellent  grain  to  lay  down 
land  with  ;  it  paid  well,  and  ho  had  known  40 
])ushels  per  acre  to  be  raised  with  common  man- 
uring. It  had  to  be  abandoned,  however,  for 
awhile,  owing  to  a  T>light  caur-ed  by  an  insect ;  but 
latterly  it  is  oumiiig  forward  again,  and  is  a  very 
fair  crop  for  seed  and  grass.  Rye,  in  Essex  coun- 
ty, is  the  most  profitable  crop  the  farmer  can 
raise,  and  for  eight  or  ten  years  he  liad  kni)wn  it 
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to  yield  35  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  fine  Middlesex,  15  bushels,  $9,50,  crop  one-third  less 
grain,  and  this  on  a  rocky,  shallow  soil.  It  was  on  account  of  drought  ;  Worcester,  25  bushels, 
done  by  thorough  plowing — 9  to  12  inches, — and  Wheat — Essex,  12  bushels  ;  Middlesex,  18  ; — 
liberal  application  of  manure,  of  home  manufac- 1  Worcester,  15;  Berkshire,  17;  Hampden,  15; 
ture.     The  crop  of  straw  often  yields  $10  or  $15  Franklin  15. 


per  acre.  Of  wheat,  any  man,  with  good  culti- 
vation, can  raise  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre  ;  this 
had  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Poor,  of  Andover. 
Oats,  too,  may  be  cultivated  to  good  advantage  ; 
he  had  known  50  bushels  per  acre  to  be  raised. 
All  these  grains  can  be  raised  advantageously, 
with  good  cultivation — the  ground  well  pulver- 
ized and  manured.  He  did  not  believe  lands 
could  be  manured  well,  except  with  that  made  on 
the  farm. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  said  tliat  cereals  had 
not  proved  a  profitable  crop  in  Worcester  coun- 
ty. Ten  years  ago,  50  or  00  bushels  of  barley 
per  acre  were  obtained,  but  of  late  years,  no 
grains  could  compare  with  grass  as  regards  pro- 
fit. He  would  like  to  know  if  there  was  any 
method  by  which  they  could  secure  good  grain 
crops  in  that  county.  He  thought  the  rye  crop 
might  be  made  profitable  to  farmers,  on  account 
of  the  demand  for  the  straw.  He  did  not  think 
lime  could  be  used  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  a 
deadly  enemy  to  the  manure  heap,  dissipating 
the  ammonia  which  it  contained,  and  if  used  on 
land  in  connection  with  other  manures,  would 
produce  the  same  effect. 

Col.  Newell  said  that  a  few  years  ago,  bar- 
ley died  out  in  Essex  county,  but  last  year  he 
raised  50  bushels  to  an  acre,  and  he  thought  it 
was  coming  round  again. 

Mr.  Jenkins  made  the  same  remark  in  regard 
to  barley,  and  rye,  also.  He  considered  rye  the 
most  profitable  grain  crop  which  can  be  raised  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  He  would  like  to 
hear  this  revivification  of  crops  explained.  Was 
it  owing  to  the  soils  or  the  atmosphere  ?  He  re- 
ferred to  the  fine  wheat  crops  of  Mr.  Poor,  al- 
luded to  l)y  Mr.  Proctor,  and  remarked  that  he 
had  seen  them.  Other  farmers  in  the  place  had 
equally  good  crops,  but  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  since  Mr.  Poor  sold  his  farm,  good  crops  have 
not  been  raised,  and  the  crop  seemed  to  have  left 
them.  He  wished  farmers  to  try  experiments  on 
a  small  scale  with  lime  and  other  manures,  to  see 
if  the  small  cereal  grains  could  not  be  raised  with 
a  certainty  of  good  crops. 

Mr.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, read  some  statistics  collected  by  him  the 
past  year,  showing  the  average  crop  of  certain 
grains  in  different  counties  of  the  State  the  past 
season.  Of  oats,  in  Essex,  an  average  of  35 
bushels  to  the  acre,  at  a  cost  of  $11,  not  including 
manures.  Worcester,  25  bushels,  at  a  cost  of 
$9.  Barley — Essex,  28  bushels,  at  cost  of  $11, 
crop  one   quarter   less,  on  account  of  drought ; 


Mr.  Fay,  of  Essex,  made  some  interesting  re- 
marks in  i-egard  to  the  culture  of  grain  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  He  thought  that  the 
decline  in  the  production  of  wheat  in  this  State 
was  owing  to  the  system  of  cultivation  which  had 
been  pursued.  We  began  by  cutting  down  the 
forests  and  raising  wheat  without  manure,  until 
those  qualities  required  by  it  are  exhausted  ;  and 
this  system  is  still  being  pursued  all  over  the  coun- 
try. In  England  and  Scotland,  where  he  had 
travelled  extensively,  the  same  system  was  at 
first  pursued,  getting  large  crops  at  the  outset, 
and  then  rapidly  diminishing.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  they  resorted  to  underdraining,  high  culti- 
vation, and  rotation  of  crops,  and  by  this  means 
their  exhausted  lands  have  been  made  the  finest 
in  England.  Lime  is  there  considered  an  essen- 
tial ingredient,  and  it  has  been  applied  to  all 
these  lands.  Our  lands  can  be  brought  to  the 
same  high  state  of  cultivation,  by  a  proper  rota- 
tion of  crops  and  high  manuring,  and  he  was  con- 
fident that  Massachusetts  could  grow  wheat  as  well 
as  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  when  we  pursue 
the  right  course  in  this  respect.  He  knew  of  no 
better  land  anywhere  for  growing  wheat  than  the 
valley  of  the  Merrimack.  Drilling  is  the  only 
mode  of  planting  grain  in  England,  and  almost 
every  other  crop  is  planted  in  the  same  way,  a 
machine  being  used  which  manures  the  ground 
and  drops  and  covers  the  seed  at  the  same  time. 
The  crops  are  also  hoed  Avhile  growing,  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  yield.  The  wheat  crop  in 
England  and  Scotland,  is  a  certainty,  on  account 
of  systematic  cultivation.  Mr.  Fay  thought  the 
great  variation  in  the  yield  of  wheat  on  the  same 
soil  in  this  country,  was  owing  wholly  to  a  varia- 
tion in  its  cultivation.  It  had  not  failed  in 
Egypt  for  900  years,  and  need  not  here  if  the 
land  is  properly  cultivated. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  ^Ir.  Proctor  in  re- 
gard to  manures,  the  meeting,  at  a  few  minutes 
past  9  o'clock,  adjourned. 


Wire  Fences. — Charles  Cowley,  Esq.,  of 
Lowell,  the  Agent  of  the  Manufacturers  of  Wire 
Fences,  has  prepared  a  lecture  or  two  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fences,  which  he  will  deliver  upon  invita- 
tion. He  lios  drawings  to  illustrate  his  subject, 
and  will  be  able  to  give  some  startling  facts  with 
regard  to  the  cost  offences  in  the  State,  as  well 
IS  to  suggest  how  the  object  of  fencing  may  be 
effected  at  a  less  cost,  and  with  infinitely  more 
beauty  and  harmony  with  the  natural  scenery  of 
the  farm. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  APPLES. 


I  same  amount  in  a  shorter  period,  than  an  equal 
T  !•  xi_     -n    J.         Qi.  i  1      «  « ^^  I  weight  of  starch,  for  this  reason,  that   the   two 

In  some  of  the  Eastern  Sates  apples  are  ex- 1  ^^^^^^.  ^^^^.^^  ^^j^^,^  nearly  the  same  in  com- 
tensively  used  for  feechng  and  fottennig  stock  ^  i  position  with  the  ktter,  yet  are  pliyslcally  fur- 
winter;  and  while  .j'^  are  sotting  out  orchards  ^V  advanced  in  organization,  and  hence,  proba- 
in  the  west,  It  IS  wor.hy  of  consideration  whether  ,^j^^^  approximate  nearer  the  constitution  of  fat. 

may  be  re- 
-producing 
I  ju  ricfiGr 
question   acquires  a  greater  importance  smce  we ,  f^^  ^j^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j^^^   tho^  potato.     In 
have  been   deprived  of  potatoes,  and  are  unable ^j,^^^^^-  ^j^^  ^^  j^  ^.^^^^   ^^^^^   fl^^        ^^^ 

to  find  any  root-crop  which  will  supply  the  de-,^^j^ji^  j^^  ^^^^j^^  f^^  reverse  is  the  case.     The  ag- 
ficiency.     What  every  former  needs  during  win- 1  ^^^^^^^  ^^  albumen,  casein  and  gluteS, 

ter   IS   some   root   or   iruit,  containing   a   large  »    »  o  ^ 

amount  of  water  or  juice,  with  positive  nutritive 
qualities,  afforded  at  a  Ioav  price.  Apples,  when 
once  planted,  cost  nothing  but  the  gathering  and 
the  interest.  They  keep  well,  with  slight  trouble, 
during  winter ;  properly  planted,  they  are  a  very 
certain  crop  ;  the  only  thing  to  be  decided,  there- 

fore,  is,  are  they  sufficiently  nutritive  to  render:   -^^^^j-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^t,^^^  the  muscle-forming 
themAvorth   erowinc:  for  the   fottenins  of  stock  ^  compounds   abound.     A  siccct   apple  is  superior 

for  a  fattening  or  milking  animal ;  the  sour  apple 
for   one   that  is  workino;.     But,  practically,  the 


in  good  varieties  of  the  apple,  is  more  than  double 
that  of  the  same  bodies  in  the  potato  ;  hence  the 
apple  may  be  regarded  as  richest  in  those  sub- 
stances which  form  muscle,  brain,  nerve,  &c.,and 
build  up  and  sustain  the  important  portions  of 
the  body.  The  difference  feetween  sweet  and  sour 
apples  appears  to  be',  that  in   the   first   the    fat- 


growin^  ^ 

Dr.  Salisbury,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  studied 
them  with  this  very  point  in  view ;  and  we  ab- 
stract the  following  fnjm  his  report,  which  we 
recommend  to  the  careful  study  of  every  farmer  : 

Per  centage  of  ivater  and  dry  matter  in  the 


Swaar. 

Tolman 

Roxbury 

Rhode  Island 

Sweetiiiff. 

Russet. 

Greening. 

Water 

.81.75.. 

S1.S2.. 

....81.35... 

82.85 

Dry  matter. 

.15.25.. 

1S.4S.. 

....1S.65... 

17.15 

Ash 

..0.26 

Mean  inorganic  analysis  of  the  composition  of  five 
varieties  of  apples  {without  carbonic  acid.) 

Silica,  (sand) 1.637 

Phosphate  of  iron 1.593 

Phosphoric  acid 13.267 

Lime,  (bones) 4.199 

Macrnesia ." l.GOO 

Potash 37.510 

Sjda,  (common  salt) 24.799 

Chlorine do 2.169 

Sulphuric  acid 7.229 

Organic  matter 5.828 

Thus  the  salts  of  the  apple  are,  chiefly,  potash, 
soda,  bones  and  plaster — using  the  common  names. 

Mean  analysis  of  the  organic  {or  feeding  matter) 
of  the  apple,  compared  ivith  the  same  in  the  po- 
tato ;  and  of  1000  parts  of  the  ^'■Tohnan  Swcet- 
ing.'^ 

1000  parts  100  lbs.  100  lbs. 

fresh  sweeting,   fresh  apple,     fresh  potato. 

Cellular  Fibre 33.90 3.  2 5.  8 

Glutinous  matter,  )  fattening.. 3.52 0.  2 0.  2 

Fat  and  wax,        5  substances 0.  8 

Dextrine " 28.96 3.  1 1.27 

Sujrar  and  extract " 99.05 8.  3 2.64 

Malic  acid 2.-50 0.  3 

Albumen,?  flesh-forming 8.97 1.  4 \ 

Casein,      <,       matter 0.89 0.16 0.45 

Water 815.20 82.66 79.7 

Starch,  (fattening) none none 9.  9 

By  comparing  the  composition  of  the  apple 
with  that  of  the  potato,  it  will  be  noticed:  1. 
That  the  former  contains  about  3  per  cent,  more 
of  water  than  the  latter.  2.  That  the  dextrine 
and  sugar  in  the  apple  take  the  place  of  the 
starch,  dextrine  and  sugar  in  the  potato.  The 
al)ove  principles  are  the  main  bodies  in  the  apple 
and  potato,  which  go  to  form  fat.  In  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  fat-producing  products,  the 
apple  and  potato  do  not  materially  difl'cr.  It 
would  be  natural,  however,  to  infer  "^that  50  lbs. 
of  dextrine  and  sugar  would,  if  taken  into  the 
system,  be  more  likely  to  make  a  greater  quantity 
oi  fat  in  a  given  time,  or  at  least  to  make  the 


difference  is  greater  than  the  analysis  would 
show  ;  the  sweet  apple  not  only  contains  a  larger 
amount  of  unformed  fat,  but  the  acid  of  the  sour 
apple  tends  to  destroy  or  prevent  the  deposit  of 
fat  in  an  animal ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  sour 
apples  will  dry  up  a  milch  cow,  while  sweet  ones 
add  to  the  milk.  The  money  value  of  apples, 
compared  with  potatoes,  may  be  stated  somewhat 
as  follows  :  for  fattening,  1000  lbs.  of  sweet  apples 
are  worth  about  1050  lbs.  of  potatoes  ;  for  feed- 
ing to  growing  or  working  stock,  1000  1I)S.  of 
good  sour  apples  are  equivalent  to  2000  lbs.  of 
l^otatocs  ;  and,  in  practice,  should  produce  the 
same  effect.  So  that,  in  the  first  case,  a  farmer 
would  only  be  justified  in  paying  25  cents  a  bushel 
for  apples  ;  in  the  latter,  he  might  pay  50  cents 
without  losing.  (By  the  word  "  sour  "  we  mean 
any  that  are  not  positively  "  sweet.") 

According  to  Dr.  Salisbury's  analysis,  no  two 
varieties  are  exactly  alike  in  composition  or  wa- 
ter, the  proportions  constantly  differing.  Thus, 
in  six  kinds,  he  found  the  water  to  vary  from  79 
to  80  per  cent.  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  person 
buying  100  lbs.  of  each,  got  7  lbs.  more  pure 
water  in  one  lot  than  another  ;  and,  consequently, 
lost  to  that  extent.  It  were  an  interesting  inves- 
tigation which  are  actually  the  cheapest — tlie 
small  and  hard,  or  the  overgrown  and  soft  apples. 
We  suspect  that  there  is  as  much  nourishment  in 
three-quarters  [of  a  bushel  of  "  llhode  Island 
Greenings"  as  in  a  whole  bushel  of  "  Monstrous 
Pippins." 

In  conclusion,  we  call  upon  such  western  far- 
mers as  expect  to  remain  on  their  forms,  to  set  out 
apples.  Select  your  orchard  carefully  for  your 
own  use  and  for  sale  ;  and  then  plant  all  over 
your  farm,  in  fence  corners  and  every  vacant  spot, 
good  sweet  apples  ;  and  even  put  them  ia  your 
fields,  at  40  or  50  feet  apart,  and  set  four  posts 
round  them  to  prevent  cattle  and  plows  hurting 
them.  Every  tree  that  yields,  on  an  annual  av- 
erage, twenty  l)ushels  of  apples,  or  forty  bushels 
each  alternate  year,  is  worth  $1<H)  invested  at 
five  pt-r  cent.  ;  and  l)y  planting  orchards,  you  arc 
leaving  a  fortune  to  your  posterity,  or  adding  to 
th(!  value  of  your  farm  if  you  wish  to  sell  it. — 
Farmers^  Companion,  Detroit. 
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HAS  THE  MOON  AN  ATMOSPHERE  ? 

Tlic  ut;trunomical  world  has  been  a  lung  time  in 
doubt  wliuthm-  the  moon  has  an  atmosphere  or 
not,  though  tlic  most  accredited  opinion  is  that  it 
has  not,  ;i.t  least,  none  of  sufficient  density  to  con- 
form to  our  optical  laws  and  the  demands  of  any 
animal  life  known  to  us.  The  New  York  Courier 
announces,  on  the  authority  of  "  one  of  the  most 
eminent  mathematicians  and  astronomers  of  the 
world,"  tiiat  the  side  of  the  moon  nearest  this 
world  is  sixteen  miles  higher  than  the  other.  If, 
therefore,  we  sujjpose  that  the  moon  has  an  at- 
mosphere sucli  as  ours,  it  would  be  of  such  ex- 
treme rarity  on  the  only  side  exposed  to  our  ob- 
seryatiou,  that  fur  optical  effect  and  animal  life  it 
might  as  well  nut  exist.  For  'mountains  upon 
the  earth,  none  of  which  are  over  five  miles  al)ove 
the  level  of  tliesea,  iiave  been  ascended  to  a  height 
at  which  life  could  not  be  supported  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  still  mountains  have  stretched 
above  the  panting  traveller,  \yhat,  then,  must 
be  the  atmosphere  at  four  times  such  an  eleva- 
tion. The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that,  al- 
though the  hither  side  of  the  moon  is  uninhabita- 
ble for  want  of  an  atmosphere,  the  remote  side 
may  be  perfectly  adapted  to  animal  life.  It  is 
at  least  certain  that  the  mere  want  of  an  atmos- 
phere perceptiljle  to  us  is  no  longer  conclusive  as 
to  the  uninhabitableness  of  the  planet  that  rules 
the  night. — Phil.  Ledger. 


HON.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Mercantile  Biography," 
Hunt's  Merchants^  Magazine  for  January  contains 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  life  and  various  pursuits  of 
the  gentleman  named  above,  together  with  a  most 
life-like  portrait.  In  the  Courier  we  find  a  con- 
densed notice  from  the  article  in  the  Magazine 
which  we  subjoin. 

"  Mr.  Wilder  has  been  a  successful  merchant 
in  Boston,  for  thirty  years,  and  is  now  of  the  re- 
spectable and  well-known  firm  of  Parker,  Wilder 
&  Co.,  5  Pearl  Street.  Mr.  AVilder  is  a  Director 
in  the  Hamilton  Bank,  the  National  Insurance 
Company,  the  New  England  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  other  like  institutions — in  the  first  two 
of  which  he  has  held  office  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Although  trade  has  been  his  chief  busi- 
ness, and  to  which  he  has  made  all  other  pursuits 
subordinate,  3'et  by  a  rigid  economy  of  time,  and 
a  strict  adherence  to  system,  he  has  been  enabled 
to  contribute  extensively  for  the  promotion  of  the 
agriculture  and  horticulture  of  our  country.  At 
the  present  time  he  holds  the  offices  of  Pi-esident 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  and  of  the  Norfolk 
Agricultural  Society.  lie  is  also  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  was  eight  years 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. He  has  filled  other  important  offices,  both 
civil  and  military  ;  has  been  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  nu'inber  of  the  Executive  Council. 
Few  men  have  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of  rural 
improvement,  and  to  elevate  the  profession  of  the 
farmer.  Well  does  his  biographer  remark  :  "His 
valuable  services  in  the  cause  of  agriculture  and 
of  horticulture  have  made  him  extensively  known 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  especially  to  the 


yeomanry  of  the  United  State.  His  virtues  have 
a  practical  existence,  l^enefiting  and  ennobling  the 
whole  community  ;  and  his  name  will  fill  a  page 
in  history  that  will  suffer  no  detriment  by  the 
lapse  of  years,  and  which  will  have  its  interpreter 
on  every  hillside  and  in  every  valley  where  rural 
taste  aud  refinement  are  found." 

We  know  Col.  Wilder  well,  and  have  long  be- 
lieved that  few  men  "  magnify  tlieir  office  "  with 
more  untiring  fidelity,  or  with  more  practical 
benefit  to  the  world.  His  labors,  aside  from  his 
legitimate  pursuits,  as  a  horticulturist,  and  in 
fact  every  kind  of  culture  of  the  earth,  have  been 
constant  and  earnest,  and  have  promoted  the 
cause  in  many  ways.  We  have  room  at  present 
for  only  a  few  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  very  in- 
teresting biography. 

"  A  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Wilder's  natural  endowments  and  private  habits, 
discloses  the  manner  in  which  he  has  been  enabled 
to  make  so  extensive  attainments,  and  to  pursue 
objects  so  various.  Blessed  by  nature  with  quick 
perceptive  faculties,  and  unusual  versatility  of 
mind,  he  acquires  with  ease  and  rapidity,  and 
readily  applies  his  acquisitions  to  his  numerous 
and  varied  employments.  Besides,  he  is  a  rigid 
economist  of  time,  a  close  adherent  to  system. 
Every  hour  has  its  appropriate  business,  which  is 
attended  to  in  its  appointed  season.  In  the  even- 
ing and  at  early  dawn,  he  is  in  his  well-selected 
and  valuable  library,  either  investigating  subjects 
which  the  labors  and  scenes  of  the  past  day  have 
suggested,  or  planning  the  business  of  the  ap- 
proaching day. 

"  In  1840,  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  an  office 
which  he  filled  with  honor  to  himself  and  that 
association  for  eight  years.  During  his  adminis- 
tration, it  greatly  increased  in  the  number  of  its 
members,  in  its  resources,  usefulness  and  respect- 
ability. It  erected  its  beautiful  hall  in  School 
Street,  at  the  laying  of  the  cornei'-stone,  and  the 
dedication  of  which  he  delivered  appropriate 
speeches.  It  held  two  triennial  festivals  in  Fan- 
euil  Hall,  occasions  which  congregated  the  elite 
of  city  and  country,  and  which  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  their  luxurious  entertainments,  and 
for  their  soul-stirring  speeches  from  Webster, 
Everett,  and  other  chief  masters  of  eloquence. 
When  he  retired  from  the  office,  ihe  society  ac- 
companied its  resolutions  of  thanks  with  a  silver 
service,  as  a  substantial  testimonial  of  its  grati- 
tude for  his  valuable  labors. 

"In  1851,  Mr.  Wilder,  with  others,  called  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  local  agricultural 
in  the  State  to  meet  them  in  the  State  House,  in 
Boston,  and  of  that  body  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. This,  with  the  preceding  action,  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  Board  of  Agriculture  by 
the  Legislature,  sustaining  a  similar  relation  to  j| 
this  industrial  art  as  the  Board  of  Education  does  T 
to  the  system  of  common  instruction — having  its 
own  laws  and  secretary,  and  constituting  a  co-or- 
dinate branch  of  State  government.  Of  this 
Board,  Mr.  Wilder  has  been  a  member  from  the 
beginning,  and  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  all 
its  deliberations  and  actions.  It  has  a  depart- 
ment in  the  capitol,  with  a  secretary  who  super- 
intends the  farm  connected  with  the  State  Reform 
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School  m  Westborough,  exerts  a  salutary  and 
powerful  influence  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  promises  to  do  still  more  for 
its  advancement." 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

A    FINE    APPLE. 

■  I  send  you  a  sample  of  sweet  apples  raised  by 
me,  for  a  name.  Our  pomologists  do  not  know 
the  fruit,  and  I  think  it  is  too  good  to  be  name- 
less. It  resembles  in  a  good  degree,  Downing's 
"Ladies'  Sweeting,"  but  is  not  identical.  It  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  with  us  to  obtain  a  first- 
rate  winter  sweeting,  and  this  is  the  best  we 
have  found.  It  is  a  great  bearer  and  keeps  well. 
Yours  truly,  Geo.  A.  Chamberlain. 

Worcester,  Dec,  1854. 

Remarks. — This  apple,  like  the  Ladies'  Sweet- 
ing, has  a  pleasant  perfume,  and  fine,  sprightly 
flavor.  The  skin  is  a  beautiful  red,  but  has  not 
the  yellowish-gray  dots  of  the  former.  We  sub- 
mitted the  specimens  sent,  to  two  or  three  good 
judges,  who  could  not  recognize  it,  and  while 
looking  at  them  a  gentleman  on  his  way  to  the 
Horticultural  Rooms  brought  in  a  basket  of  ap- 
ples for  our  examination,  which  proved  identical 
with  yours.  They  were  then  presented  at  the 
Rooms,  but  could  not  be  named. 

The  apple  is  not  only  attractive  in  its  appear- 
ance, but  is  of  fine  texture  and  flavor,  and  with 
the  other  good  qualities  given  it  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, will  prove  a  valuable  variety. 

cows   GNAWING    BONES. 

I  have  a  cow,  the  moment  she  is  turned  out  is 
in  search  of  a  bone,  and  if  she  finds  one,  will  stand 
and  chew  it  for  hours  ;  a  year  or  two  ago,  I  read 
something  about  it,  l)ut  I  have  forgotten  what  it 
was.  Will  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents 
plea^se  inform  me.  Wm.  Dcr.ojt. 

Leominster,  1855. 

Remarks. — By  reference  to  former  volumes  of 
the  Monthly  Fanner,  you  will  find  the  cause  of 
this  pretty  fully  discussed.  Pound  a  few  bones 
as  finely  as  possible,  and  feed  to  your  cow ;  or 
purchase  a  bag  of  bone-dust,  and  feed  a  little  of 
that  to  her,  and  when  she  is  turned  to  pasture 
she  will  give  her  attention  to  the  grass  rather 
than  to  the  "old  bone."  Bone-dust  is  sold  at  the 
agricultural  warehouses,  in  bags,  for  75  cents 
for  about  25  lbs.  of  the  dust.  Every  farmer 
should  have  it. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  information  contained  in  the 
items  below,  is  so  curious,  that  I  cut  the  slips 
from  an  English  newspaper,  given  to  me  to  read 
to-day,  by  an  Englishman  who  works  on  my 
farm,  and  send  them  to  you,  supposing  you  may 
like  to  put  them  in  a  corner  of  your  paper. 
Wishing  you  a  happy  new  year,  your  friend, 

Washington,  D.  C,  1855.  t.  b. 

"Around  Aylesbury  the  annual  return  for 
ducks  is  £40,000.     One  man   has   had    1000  to 


2000  ducks,  and  paid  £50  at  a  time  for  barley 
meal." 

"The  Agricultural  Society  of  Clermont,  in  the 
department  of  the  Oise,  has  recommended  the 
use  of  that  agricultural  nuisance,  couch-grass,  as 
a  substitute  for  malt  in  the  making  of  beer." 

THE    barley    crop. 

C.  S.,  South  Hawley,  Franklin  County,  urges 
upon  the  farmer  the  importance  of  giving  more 
attention  to  the  barley  crop  ;  says  that  barley 
flour  makes  good  bread,  and  that  it  may  take  the 
place  of  wheat  flour  with  advantage  to  health  as 
well  as  the  purse,  when  the  latter  is  selling  at 
$12  per  barrel. 

CONCRETE    HOUSES. 

We  have  already  referred,  at  considerable 
length,  to  the  work  on  Concrete  Houses. 

CHEAP    FENCES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  wish  the  writer  on  cheap 
fence  would  be  more  explicit  ;  state  how  long  the 
stakes  must  be  soaked,  and  how  many  can  be 
prepared  in  a  certain  quantity  of  the  prepara- 
tion. Alpheus  Fletcher. 

Shelburn,  1855. 

YOUNG    cattle's   HORNS. 

I  would  inquire  of  you,  or  some  of  the  numer- 
ous readers  of  the  Neiv  England  Farmer,  if  the 
shape  of  steers,  or  any  young  cattle's  horns,  can 
be  altered,  and  the  best  time  and  process  of  doing 
it.  S.  F.  Alger. 

Winchendon,  Jan.  8,  1855. 

Rejiarks. — Will  some  oWur  experienced  friends 
reply. 

From  N.  P.  ]\I.,  Somerville. — The  apple  you 
sent  in,  if  now  in  its  season,  would  be  hardly 
worthy  of  cultivation  among  the  excellent  vari- 
eties we  already  possess.  The  flesh  is  soft  and 
dry,  and  though  not  remarkably  acid,  yet  with 
a  vinegar  tinge,  that  is  not  agreeable.  The  Jcw- 
etVi  Fine  Red&re  very  handsome. 


The  Skilful  Housewife's  Book. — This  is  an- 
other of  Saxton's  books,  containing  659  Receipts, 
pertaining  to  Household  Duties,  the  Care  of 
Health,  Gardening,  Flowers,  Birds,  Education  of 
Children,  &c.  The  work  was  compiled  by  Mrs. 
L.  G.  Abell,  and  as  the  Pulilishcr's  preface  saj-s, 
"  is  the  production  of  a  highly-gifted  and  disci- 
plined mind,"  and  "  teaches  in  the  broadest  sense, 
the  Science  of  Life.^^  It  will  be  found  exceedingly 
convenient  to  every  housewife  who  does  not  know 
everything  herself,  if  there  is  any  such. 


Mexican  Guano. — The  reader  is  referred  to  an 
advertisement  in  another  column  relating  to 
"Mexican  Phosphatic  Guano." 
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HINTS  FOR  TEACHERS.  l  the  bit  of  string,  he  went  into  the  water,  and  the 

The  main  and   almost  undivided   attention   of , <^<^g  P"!!*^''!   him  across.     After  playing  about  on 
teacliors  should  be  given  to  the  business  of  giving 'the  other  side  some  time,  they  returned 
instruction  while  tlicy  are   engaged   in  the   em 


ploynient.  They  cannot  do  a  day's  work,  nor 
half  a  day's  work  in  some  mauual  labor  or  mer- 
cantile ati'airs,  and  do  a  day's  work  in  the  school- 
room at  the  same  time.  They  may  Avork  a  little 
when  out  of  school  for  exercise,  and  to  allow  the 
mind  to  unbend,  after  the  mental  labor  and  per- 
plexities of  the  day  are  over.  One-half  and  per- 
haps two-thirds  of  the  teachers  need  to  spend  sev- 
eral hours  when  out  of  school,  in  looking  over 
the  lessons  that  are  next  to  come  up  in  Ihe  class- 
es, that  they  may  have  everything  familiar,  and 
bring  up  questions  not  in  the  books,  that  will 
unfold  the  various  principles  of  the  sciences. 

It  is  not  consistent  for  teachers  to  spend  their 
evenings  with  loafers  at  shops  and  in  bar-rooms. 
We  have  known  a  few  to  do  so,  and  even  to  take 
a  glass  of  liquor.  In  the  same  connection  it  may 
be  said  that  while  social  visits  may  be  made  and 
with  parties  that  make  them,  yet  those  that  are 
for  mere  amusement  should  be  avoided,  if  they 
would  maintain  proper  dignity.  Allusion  is  here 
made  to  those  in  which  there  are  what  are  called 
"plays,"  and  also  the  amusement  of  dancing 
Of  this  last  we  do  not  think  well  at  any  time 
but  especially  it  should  be  avoided  while  teaching 
or  attending  school.  An  evening  spent  in  the 
dancing  hall,  with  the  heat  and  fatigue  of  the 
mind ,  renders  one  altogether  unfit  for  much  ef- 
fort with  books  the  ensuing  day.  And  if  teach- 
ers dance  with  their  pupils,  they  let  themselves 
down  so  as  to  lose  the  respect  of  the  wise  and  dis' 
creet. 

Some  who  attend  school  may  carry  things  with 
them  that  do  not  belong  there.  Among  these 
may  be  named  pocket-knives  for  the  purpose  of 
swapping  with  their^^ompanions.  Newspapers 
and  pamphlets  of  light  reading.  Books  that  are 
tales  of  fiction.  A  gun  to  hunt  in  tbe  woods  at 
noon  or  after  school  in  the  afternoon  ;  a  ^^ack  of 
cards  for  gambling.  When  these  or  anj'thing  of 
the  kind  are  brought  to  the  school-house,  teachers 
should  see  that  they  are  removed  at  once.  If 
those  that  have  them  show  the  least  obstinacy 
they  must  be  disciplined,  and  if  necessary  the  su- 
perintending committee  must  be  called  on  to  re- 
move them  from  the  school. 

The  proper  business  of  the  school  is  important. 
There  is  a  prize  to  be  gained  more  valuable  than 
a  mine  of  silver  or  gold.  There  is  a  treasure  to  be 
secured  that  may  be  of  infinite  worth  here  and 
hereafter.  Let  nothing  be  brought  in  the  way  of 
attaining  the  prize  and  the  treasure. — Exeter 
News-Lettcr. 


BEAUTIFUL  INCIDENT. 

[A  correspondent  of  the  Preston  (England) 
Chronicle  gives  the  following  anecdote  :] 

"A  good  while  ago  a  boy  named  Charlie  had  a 
large  dog  which  was  very  fond  of  the  water,  and 
in  hot  weather  he  used  to  swim  across  the  river 
near  which  the  boy  lived.  One  day  the  thought 
struck  him  that  it  would  be  tine  fun  to  make  the 
dog  carry  him  across  the  river,  so  ho  tied  a  string 
to  the  dog's  collar,  and  ran  down  Avith  him  to  the 
water's  edge,  whei-e  he  took  off  all  his  clothes  ; 
and,  then,  holding  hard  by  the  dog's  neck  and 


as  they 
came  ;  but  when  Charlie  looked  for  his  clothes, 
he  could  find  nothing  but  his  shoes.  The  wind 
had  blown  all  the  rest  into  the  water.  The  dog 
saw  what  had  happened,  and  making  his  little 
master  let  go  the  string,  by  making  believe  to 
bite  him,  he  dashed  into  the  river,  and  brought 
out  first  his  coat  and  then  all  the  rest  in  succes- 
sion. Charlie  dressed  and  went  home  in  his  wet 
clothes,  and  told  his  mother  what  fun  he  and  the 
dog  had  had.  His  mother  told  him  that  he  did 
very  wrong  in  going  across  the  river  as  he  had 
done,  and  that  he  should  thank  God  for  making 
the  dog  take  him  over  and  back  again  safely ;  for 
if  the  dog  had  made  him  let  go  in  the  river  he 
would  most  likely  have  been  drowned.  Little 
Charlie  said,  'Shall  I  thank  God  now,  mamma'?' 
and  then  he  kneeled  at  his  mother's  knee  and 
thanked  God;  then,  getting  up  again,  he  threw 
his  arm  round  his  dog's  neck,  saying,  'I  thank 
you,  too,  dear  doggie,  for  not  letting  me  go.' 
Little  Charlie  is  now  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier." 

Milk  in  Bread.— I  have  more  objections  than 
one  to  milk  in  bread,  but  the  most  serious  is,  that 
persons  of  advanced  age,  who  are  in  the  daily  use 
of  milk-made  bread,  will  be  expected  to  suffer 
from  an  over  supply  of  osseous  or  bony  matter, 
and  particularly  if  their  kidneys  be  affected. 
Bread  should  always  be  made  with  water,  and 
when  so  made  it  is  suitable  for  the  aged  and  the 
young,  the  sick  and  the  well.  And  as  for  sour 
milk,  a  microscopic  view  would,  I  presume,  pre- 
sent additional  arguments  against  its  use. —  Water 
Cure  Journal. 


What  a  Mowing-Machine  can  do. — The 
Sfringfield  Republican  states  that  Captain  Samuel 
Parsons,  of  Northampton,  cut,  made,  and  put 
into  his  barns,  sixty-two  loads  of  hay  during  the 
first  week  in  July,  commencing  on  the  3d,  besides 
mowing  for  others  to  the  amount  of  ,$40  in  the 
same  time.  The  whole  was  accomplished  with 
Avhat  would  be  equivalent  to  the  labor  of  one  man 
for  thirty-eight  daj-s.  He  mowed  in  one  day,  and 
in  less  than  nine  hours,  eleven  acres,  producing 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre. 


Thaxter's  Rotary  Calendar.  —  A  neat,  con- 
venient and  useful  article  for  the  library-table  or 
store-desk,  has  recently  appeared  for  sale  at  the 
stationers  in  this  city,  which  combines  a  wafer- 
stand,  pen-rack  and  rotary  calendar,  which  gives 
the  month  and  the  date  of  each  day  of  the  week. 
They  are  neatly  japanned  and  bronzed,  and  make 
a  tasteful  ornament.  They  are  manufiicturel  and 
sold  at  No.  78  Commercial  Street.  We  would 
recommend  them  to  our  literary  and  mercantile 
friends  as  one  of  the  most  useful  inventions  of  the 
times. 


d^  Readers  will  please  notice  the  advertise- 
ment of  Hiram  Blackmer,  in  this  number.  Ma- 
comber's  Hay-cutter  possesses  qualities  which  are 
claimed  by  no  other  machine,  and  purchasers 
will  do  well  to  examine  it. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  MARCH. 

The  weathtT  now  l)e,i;ius  to  lie  warmer,  but  we  have  sometimes 
very  cold,  frosty  cUiys,  and  the  bare  trees  and  flowerless  fields 
still  appear  winterly,  while  hasty  showers  of  snow  fall  and 
cover  the  dry  herbage  or  flocks  who  have  been  allowed  to 
ramble  in  the  pastures. 

^:!>.  ARcn  is  a  much-abused  month . 
People  grumble,  and  vent 
their  spleen  upon  it,  as 
though  its  flurries  of  snow, 
its  roaring  winds,  its  sharp 
frosts  and  swollen  streams, 
had  nothing  else  to  do  but 
plague  them,  —  when,  poor 
souls,  March  would  blow  and 
snow,  and  freeze  and  thaw, 
just  as  she  pleased,  if  there  were 
no  such  grumblers  in  existence ! 
March  has  her  duties  to  perform, 
as  well  as  June  or  September, 
and  we  could  as  well  spare  one  as 
either  of  the  others ;  and  though,  like 
•  v-iT  0  *^^  frolics  of  the  bear  with  her  cubs, 
f^'lTr  they  may  seem  to  lack  something  of 
gentleness  and  aflfection,  they  are  kind- 
ly intended,  and  will  answer  their  purpose  very 
well,  after  all.  So  you  that  sit  over  the  firos, 
and  only  peep  through  the  panes  at  March,  had 
better  seek  comfort  in  studying  out  her  ways, 
and  tlius  make  her  the  sliortest  and  most  agreea- 
ble month  in  the  year.  And  you  need  not  escape 
to  the  city  to  do  tliis,  for  there  are  even  now  ru- 
ral sights  and  rural  sounds,  which  have  much  to 
charm  the  eye  and  please  the  car  ;  and  what  are 
glittering  shops,  and  passing  crowds,  and  dusty 
streets,  and  gloomy  walls,  to  these?  And  tlicn 
the  winds,  notwitbstanding  all  we  have  said 
against  them,  arc  "far  from  being  virtueless  ;  fur 
they  come  careering  over  the  fields,  and  roads, 
and  patliways,  and  while  they  dry  up  the  damps 
that  the  thaws  had  let  loose,  and  the  previous 
frosts  had  prevented  from  sinking  into  the  earth, 
'pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties'  the  Avurd.s  of  which 
tell  talcs  of  the  forthcoming  flowers.'" 


ITie  sap  is  alive  in  the  seemingly  sleeping  trunks 
that  everywhere  surround  us,  and  is  beginning  to 
mount  slowly  to  its  destination ;  and  the  em- 
bryo blooms  are  almost  visibly  struggling  towards 
light  and  life,  beneath  their  rough,  unj^romising 
outer  coats — unpromising  to  the  idle,  the  un- 
thinking, and  the  inoliservant ;  but  to  the  eye 
that  "can  see  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind,  bright 
and  beautiful,  in  virtue  of  the  brightness  and  the 
beauty  that  they  cover,  but  not  conceal."  Some 
of  the  birds,  too,  have  come,  and  now  and  then  a 
crocus,  yellow,  blue,  striped,  or  white,  peeps  up 
in  the  clear  sunshine,  just  to  tell  us  what  we  may 
expect  by  and  by. 

March  is  not  friendly  to  the  bronchitis  or 
lumbago, — but  to  the  saturated  fields,  the  trees, 
and  indeed  all  the  farmer's  interests.  We  cannot 
spare  it  yet,  and  those  who  do  not  like  it  must 
find  some  engrossing  occupation  in-doors,  until 
it  blows  itself  out  and  makes  way  for  its  scarcely 
less  fickle  sister,  April. 

"Now  shifting  gales  with  milder  influence  blow, 

Cloud  o'er  the  skies,  and  melt  the  falling  snow  ; 

The  softened  earth  with  fertile  moisture  teems, 

And,  freed  from  icy  bonds,  down  rush  the  swelling  streams." 

Now  let  US  see  what  some  of  the  j^rticular 
things  are  to  be  done  in  March — and  first,  the 

Garden  Arrangements. — No  better  thing  can 
be  done  in  March  than  to  determine  what  garden 
work  you  will  do  in  April  and  May.  Make  all 
the  arrangements  for  beds,  for  the  various  seeds 
to  be  sown,  and  for  the  flowers,  shrubs,  currants, 
gooseberries,  strawberries,  trees,  &c.  This  ar- 
rangement requires  a  consideration  which  you 
cannot  afford  to  give  it  when  the  season  has  ap- 
proached for  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  sun 
has  warmed  the  earth  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed.  Finish  this  during  tha  evenings  or  stormy 
days  in  March. 

M.\NLREs. — While  the  surface  is  frozen  and  the 
teams  can  go  over  the  fields  without  cutting  in, 
it  is  well  to  haul  out  the  bulk  of  the  manure  and 
place  it  in  compact  piles  near  where  it  will  be 
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wanted  in  jilanting  time.  This  enables  ua  to 
give  more  time  to  plowing,  sowing  and  trans- 
planting. 

Top-Dressixg. — Our  inquiries  on  this  matter 
have  been  extended  to  many  of  the  best  farmers 
of  New  England,  and  from  experience  and  what 
we  gather  I'rom  them,  we  cannot  recommend  this 
mode  of  manuring,  only  in  casjs  of  reclaimed  low 
ground,  too  wet  for  the  plow,  but  which  will 
yield  good  crops  of  hay  by  an  occasional  dressing. 
If  top-dressing  is  applied  to  high  lands  at  all,  it 
should  be  late  in  autumn,  so  that  the  rains  or 
melting  sn(jwa  shall  thoroughly  wash  it  into  the 
soil. 

Farm  Tools. — Are  the  plows  in  order  ?  Is  that 
lost  hinge  on  the  harrow  replaced  ?  Are  the 
yokes,  ciiains,  carts,  collars,  hames,  and  harness- 
es sound  and  whole,  so  that  a  briglit  day  shall 
not  be  lost  in  repairing  them  in  planting  time  ? 

Clover  Seed. — Sow  during  the  month,  five  or 
six  pounds  to  the  acre — if  on  the  snow  you  will 
be  likely  to  get  it  even. 

Firewood — Split  fine  and  housed  at  once,  will 
be  best,  if  a  current  of  air  passes  through  it  after 
being  under  cover. 

Live  Stock. — Working  oxen  that  are  well- 
tended  now,  will  be  far  more  serviceable  for  the 
spring-work,  than  those  that  are  neglected  ;  so  if 
good  butter  cows  are  desired  in  the  summer,  they 
must  be  turned  to  pasture  in  thrifty  condition. 

Maple  Sugar. — Many  of  our  readers  make  this 
delicious  article,  and  understand  the  jnodus  oper- 
a'idi  better  than  we  do  ;  but  that  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  remind  them  of  the  ap- 
proaching season,  and  drop  a  hint  that  they  may 
not  forget  us  during  their  harvest ! 

Pruning  Apple  Trees. — Again  we  caution  the 
cultivator  against  pruning  aj  pie  trees  in  March 
or  April — they  are  the  two  months  the  most  un- 
suitable of  the  whole  twelve. 

The  sun  now  runs  high — the  soil  will  soon  be 
warm,  and  invite  us  again  to  the  delightful  la- 
bors of  spring,  and  especially  the  Garden  ;  for 
we  believe  with  Bacon,  that  "God  Almighty  first 
planted  a  garden  ;  that  it  is  the  purest  of  human 
pleasures  ;  it  is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the 
spirits  of  man,  without  which  buildings  and  jm- 
laces  arc  but  gross  handyworks."  Be  resolved, 
then,  to  commence  a  garden  with  some  system,  if 
you  have  not  already. 


teasing  her  mother  very  earnestly  to  procure  her 
some.  Wliile  doing  so,  the  sagacious  dug  stood 
near,  eyeing  them  very  intently,  apparently  un- 
derstanding the  meaning  of  tlie  conversation. 
Watching  an  opportunity,  he  left  the  house  soon 
after,  and  made  his  way  directly  to  one  of  our  fur 
stores,  and  seizing  one  of  these  articles,  Avhich 
was  displayed  at  the  door  for  sale,  he  made  oflF 
with  it.  He  directed  his  course  homeward,  and 
being  pursued,  the  fur  was  taken  from  him  just 
as  he  reached  the  gate  of  his  master's  residence." 


A  Dishonest  Dog. — The  Fall  River  Monitor 
relates  the  following  dog  story — showing  that  re- 
markable brutes,  as  well  as  wonderful  men,  some- 
times apply  their  superior  talents  to  tlie  worst  of 
purposes  : 

^  "A  fiimily  residing  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city,  are  tlie  owners  of  a  large  and  faitliful  watch 
dog ;  the  little  daughter,  being  very  anxious  to 
possess  a  set  of  furs,  the  other  day  commenced 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CTJLTUEE  OF  WILLOWS  FOU  OSIERS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  last  numljcr  of  the  Far- 
mer, a  communication  from  a  Hingham  corres- 
pondent on  the  subject  of  cultivation  of  basket 
willow  contains  statements,  which,  I  fear,-  may 
mislead  some  of  those  who  are  trying  to  gather  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 

Your  correspondent  says  he  cut  his  willow  in 
November,  and  the  impression  naturally  conveyed 
is  that  this  is  the  prosier  time  to  cut  them  for  1ms- 
ket  work  ;  but,  as  the  bark  adheres  firmly  at  that 
time,  he  must  have  had  some  otlicr  purposes  in 
view.  He  also  tells  your  readers  that  his  pro- 
duct was  at  the  rate  of  nearly  nine  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  a  person  who  read  the  commvmicatiou 
carelessly,  might  suppose  that  something  like  this 
weight  may  be  depended  on  as  a  crop  when  ready 
for  the  market,  but  in  the  account  given,  the 
osiers  must  have  been  weighed  in  a  green  state 
and  with  the  bark  on  them,  as  the  growth  of  an 
acre  which  produces  three  tons  of  osiors  in  a  fit 
state  for  the  market  (that  is,  peeled,  dried  and 
tied  in  small  bundles)  is  considered  very  satis- 
factory, and  is  more  than  an  average  crop.  With 
no  more  labor  in  the  cultivation  than  running  a 
cultivator  between  the  rows,  two  tons  to  two 
and  a  half  tons  can  be  raised,  and  it  is  then  very 
profitable. 

The  present  price  of  French  willow  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars  per  ton,  and  the  Belgian 
willow,  which  is  sold  by  the  bundle,  would,  if 
weighed,  cost  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars 
per  ton.  Thougli  large  quantities  are  raised  in 
England,  (the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
alone,  having  several  hundreds  of  acres)  it  is 
mostly  consumed  at  home.  The  price  of  French 
willow  has  been  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  per  ton,  and  the  Belgian  still  higher,  with- 
in the  last  eight  months,  but  the  present  is  about 
an  average  rate. 

There  has  been  none  imported  into  this  city  for 
about  two  years,  the  trade  being  kept  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  importers  in  New  York,  when 
the  supply  for  the  manufacturers  in  Boston  and 
vicinity  has  to  hn  ol)tained.  As  there  is  no  sep- 
arate account  kept  at  the  custom  houses  of  the 
quantity  of  osiers  imported  annually,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  at  the  amount  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, but  it  is  variously  stated  at  one  and  a 
half  or  two  millions  of  dollars. 

I  hope  some  of  our  careful  fiirmers  will  give 
the  matter  a  fivir  trial,  as  we  eight  not  to  send 
money  to  Europe  to  pay  for  wl  it  we  can  profita- 
bly raise  at  home,  and  we  have  in  this  a  special 
encouragement  in  the  fact  of  the  existing  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent,  to  protect  the  grower. 

Respectfully  yours,  w. 
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For  the  Nfw  Eni^land  Farmer. 

WHY  FARMING  IS  DESPISED. 

Mr.  Editoi^  : — Of  all  occupations,  that  of  farm- 
ing, if  not  the  most  lucrative,  is  certainly  the 
most  natural,  and  the  most  conducive  to  health. 
The  fiirmer  therefore,  ought  to  be,  and  is,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  happiest  of  men  ;  but,  when- 
ever this  is  not  the  case,  the  fault  is  not  in  his 
business,  but  in  the  farmer  himself.  Notwith- 
stjinding  these  two  great  considerations — health 
and  happiness — there  are  many,  very  many, 
througliout  the  community,  who  look  upon  farm- 
ing with  a  sort  of  contempt — tit  only  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  lowest  class  of  people.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  the  younger  portion  of  the 
community — young  men  and  young  women. 

Now  my  object  in  writing  this  article  is  to 
mention  some  things  which  appear  to  be  the  rea- 
sons why  this  icrong  state  of  feeling  exists.  If 
they  are  not  the  true,  reasons,  perhaps  they  may 
be  the  means  of  calling  forth  those  that  are  true, 
from  you,  or  some  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable 
paper. 

1.  There  is  too  great  a  desire  to  become  rich — 
to  gain  riches  rapidly,  and  with  as  little  labor  as 
possible.  Now  it  is  known  that  the  farming 
business  is  not  very  favorable  to  those  desires,  es- 
pecially the  last  mentioned.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  some  who  have  by  industry,  knowledge,  and 
the  strictist  economy,  managed  to  gain  an  inde- 
pendence, simply  by  farming  ;  but  these  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule — there  being  but 
few  farmers,  comparatively,  who  have  become 
rich  by  that  means  and  no  other.  And  so,  many, 
thinking  to  obtain  riches  fost,  and  much,  (but 
how  often  are  their  hopes  blasted  I)  flock  to  the 
counting-room,  the  office  of  the  lawyer  and  doc- 
tor, become  speculators,  or  go  to  the  golden  fields 
of  California. 

2.  There  is  a  seemingly  natural,  innate  (?)  re- 
pugnance— common  to  almost  every  individual — 
to  daily  manual  labor.  [All  the  result  of  educa- 
tion.— Ed.]  Now  this  repugnance  must  be  over- 
come by  all  who  are  obliged  to  work  for  a  living, 
or  else  it  will  ever  bo  a  source  of  unhappiness  to 
them.  Many  rather  than  do  this,  and  thinking 
the  farmer  has  the  hardest  of  work  to  perform, 
(which  is  a  mistaken  notion)  engage  in  some  oth- 
er business,  in  which  they  imagine  they  can  enjoy 
more  ease  and  exemption  from  labor.  And  this 
object  is  sometimes  attained  ;  but  how  (requeutly 
at  the  expense  of  their  health,  or  happiness,  or 
both,  for  they  are  very  intimately  connected.  It 
would  not  be  desirable,  nor  is  it  possible  fur  all  to 
bo  farmers  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  ai-e 
many  speculators,  merchants  and  professors,  v/ho 
would  have  been  better  off  themselves,  and  a 
greater  blessing  upon  the  world,  if  they  had  be- 
come, or  remained,  farmers. 

3.  It  is  well  known  what  an  influence  young 
ladies  have  upon  the  thoughts,  actions,  anddesti- 
ni''s  of  youn<' men.  What  they  think  is  honora- 
bh'  or  desirable,  young  men  are  inclined  to  believe 
is  so,  and  vice  versa.  We  will  say  to  the  lasting 
praise  of  the  gentler  sex,  tliat  tlieir  influence  is 
nearly  always  upon  the  riglit  sid*;,  but  not  inva- 
riably so.  Many  young  ladies  have  somehow  got 
the  notion  into  their  heads  that  labor,  and  es- 
fcdalhj  house  and  farm  labor,  is  degrading ;  and 
to  put  their  notion  into  practice,  they  neglect  to 


learn  that  which  above  all  things  a  woman  should 
learn — the  art  of  housekeeping.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  many  exceptions  to  tliis  rule,  but  the  excep- 
tion should  he  tfic  rule  in  this  case.  Girls  either 
stay  at  home, — if  their  parents  are  able  to  sup- 
port them — dress  iinel3%  and  sigh  over  sickly 
novels  until  they  are  married,  or,  as  soon  as  they 
are  old  enough,  go  to  some  factory  or  boarding- 
school,  and,  after  a  time,  come  liack  and  affect  to 
despise  evjcrybody  except  those  wiio  have  plenty  of 
money  and  but  little  to  do.  Young  men  are 
aware  of  this,  and,  to  please  or  win  their  sweet- 
hearts, seek  some  employment  which  they  (the 
sweethearts)  think  is  not  degrading.  I  believe  it 
would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say,  that  this 
is  as  strong,  if  not  a  stronger  reason  tlian  any 
other  why  so  many  J'oung  men  turn  to  other  pur- 
suits than  farming. 

4.  Many  are  ambitious  to  have  their  names  en- 
rolled upon  the  book,  of  fame — to  obtain  the  hon- 
ors and  applause  of  men  ;  and  leaving,  or  spurn- 
ing the  humble  occupation  of  the  farmer,  fix  their 
attention  upon  some  pursuit  which  they  think  is 
better  calculated  to  satisfy  their  desires  than 
forming.  But,  ambition,  although  a  motive 
which  has  prompted  men  to  perform  many  great 
and  noble  actions,  yet  is  a  feeling  or  desire  which 
is  seldom  or  never  satisfied.  The  ambitious  man 
always  sees  some  seeming  good  beyond  his  reach 
which  he  imagines  it  is  necessary  to  liis  happiness 
to  obtain  ;  he  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  truly  happy 
and  contented  man. 

5.  Most  young  men  are  fond  of  excitement,  ad- 
venture, and  of  seeing  and  knowing  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world  personally .  The  farmer's  life,  to 
them,  appears  dull  and  insipid — they  must  be 
where  there  is  more  noise  and  bustle  than  can  be 
heard  and  seen  upon  the  farm.  And  to  gratify 
these  desires,  many  of  them  go  to  the  large  towns 
and  cities,  the  railroads,  the  pedlar's  cart,  and 
some  to  the  lone  blue  sea. 

6.  Some  farmers  make  such  wretched  work  of 
farming,  and  take  so  little  pains  to  instruct  their 
sons  in  this  most  useful  art,  that  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing they  loath  it,  and  seek  other  emploj'inents. 

If  these  are  not  all,  they  are  (if  I  rightly  read 
human  nature,)  the  principal  reasons  why  farm- 
ing is  despised. 

A  few  facts  in  favor  of  farming,  and  I  have 
done.  Everybody  knows  that  the  farmer  must 
work  hard,  and  manage  \\h  affairs  very  shrewdly, 
to  gain  much  besides  a  good  living  for  himself  and 
family  ;  he  must  be  content  to  acquire  property 
slowly,  but  surely.  But  ho  has  these  advantages 
over  many  of  a  diilerent  pursuit  : — if  he  is  a  true 
farmer,  there  is  little  danger  of  his  becoming 
liankrupt,  and  thus  robbing  his  fellow-men  of 
their  just  dues,  as  some  do  ;  he  has  health ;  is 
comparatively  free  from  distressing  cares,  and 
bitter  disappointments  ;  he  is  surrounded  by  the 
beautiful  works  of  God  in  nature — the  trees, 
grass  and  flowers,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  pure 
air  of  heaven,  the  changing  seasons,  and  all  the 
sublime  and  glorious  scenes  which  nature  some- 
times displays  to  her  wondering  chihh'en.  lie 
has  time  to  observe,  tliink,  read  and  reflect ;  and, 
if  he  is  a  man  of  taste,  can  generally  find  means 
to  gratify  it — especially  a  taste  for  t!ie  beauties 
of  nature.  He  enjoys  a  sort  of  independence  which 
other  men  do  not.  He  docs  nut  have  to  wait 
until  the  best  yc;irs  of  his  life  are  spent  in  ac- 
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COEII  AED  COB  MEAL. 

The  grinding  of  corn  and  cobs  together,  which 
wo  have  hoard  ridiculed  very  much  by  some,  for- 
merly, has  now  become  an  every  day  occurrence, 
fanners  l)eing  convinced  that  the  cob  contains  too 
much  nutriment  to  be  thrown  away. 

Our  experience  heretofore  in  regard  to  its  use 
is  this  :  for  those  animals  that  chew  the  cud  it  is 
a  most  excellent  provender,  Init  for  those  that  do 
not  it  is  not  so  valuable.  Thus,  for  oxen,  cows 
and  sheep,  it  is  a  capital  feed.  These  animals, 
after  what  they  swallow  in  the  loarm  vat,  called 
the  first  stomach  or  paunch,  have  the  faculty  of 
throwing  it  up  again  in  small  portions  called  cud, 
and  chewing  it  over  in  a  leisurely  manner  until  it 
is  ground  very  fine,  and  then  after  being  thus 
thoroughly  mingled  with  the  saliva,  swallowing 
it  again  into  another  stomach,  where  all  its  nutri- 
tive nuitter  is  extracted  by  the  proper  organs  cre- 
ated for  that  purpose. 

The  horse  and  the  hog  having  no  such  organs 
to  re-chew,  do  not  derive  so  much  Ijenefit  from  the 
ground  cob,  as  the  animals  above  named. 

Hens  derive  more  benefit  from  corn  and  cob 


quiring  a  fortune,  before  he  begins  to  enjoy  him- 
s.'lf,  but  enjoj-s  the  good  of  his  labor  as  he  goes 
along.  Let  us  hear  what  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.j 
the  great  chemist  of  London,  saj's  of  fiirmiug  and 
the  farmer  : —  j 

"  Agriculture,  to  which  we  owe  our  means  of; 
subsistence,  is  an  art  intimately  connected  with  j 
chemical  science  ;  for  although  the  common  soil 
of  the  earth  will  produce  vegetable  food,  yet  it 
can  only  be  made  to  produce  it  in  the  greatest  1 
quantity,  and  of  the  best  quality,  by  methods  of 
cultivation  dependent  on  scientific  principles. 

"  The  knowledge  of  the  comixjsition  of  soils, 
of  the  food  of  vegetables,  of  the  mode  in  which 
their  products  must  l)e  treated,  so  as  to  become 
fit  for  the  nourishment  of  animals,  is  essential  to 
the  cultivati(m  of  land  ;  and  his  exertions  are 
profitable  and  useful  to  society,  in  proportion  as 
he  is  more  of  a  chemical  professor.  Since,  in-, 
deed,  this  truth  has  been  understood,  and  since 
the  importance  of  agriculture  has  ))een  generall}' 
felt,  the  character  of  the  agriculturist  has  become 
more  dignified,  and  more  refined  ;  no  longer  a 
mere  machine  of  labor,  he  has  learned  to  think 
and  to  reason.  lie  is  aware  of  his  usefulness  to 
his  fellow-man,  and  he  has  become  at  once  the 
friend  of  Nature  and  the  friend  of  society." 

There  is — and  it  is  a  good  omen  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  our  country — an  increasing  interest 
throughout  our  land,  in  the  science  of  agricul 
ture.  Wonderful  improvements  have  been  made 
upon  almost  evcr^'-  farming  implement,  and  some 
entirely  new  ones  invented  ;  so  that  the  manual 
part  of  the  labor  upon  the  farm  is  much  easier 
than  formerly.  And  what  is  of  more  importance, 
kindred  sciences  are  lending  invaluable  aid  to  the 
farmer. 

All  true  lovers  of  their  country  cannot  but 
hope  that  this  interest,  of  which  T  have  spoken, 
will  continue  to  increase  until  the  farmer  shall 
stand  as  high  in  the  estimation  of  all, — old  and 
young — as  the  merchant,  physician,  lawyer,  or 
any  of  the  learned  professions. 

Yours  truly,  S.  L.  White. 

Groion,  Jan.  4,  1855. 


meal,  tlian  they  do  from  corn  meal  alone.  In 
fowls  of  tin's  class  there  is  an  apparatus  analogous 
to  animals  that  chcAV  the  cud. 

First  they  take  dry  food  into  their  crops,  here 
it  becomes  soaked  as  if  it  were  in  a  warm  vat, 
from  this  it  passes  into  the  gizzard,  which,  fur- 
nished with  gravel  stones,  acts  the  part  of  grind- 
ing fine,  by  aid  of  the  strong  muscles  of  that  or- 
gan, whatever  passes  into  it.  Here,  the  particles 
of  the  cob  meal,  thoroughly  pulverized  and  min- 
gled with  the  gastric  juices,  become  dissolved,  and 
form  nutrition  for  the  l)ody. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  tliat  corn  and  cob  meal 
is  not  good  provender  for  horses  and  hogs,  but 
that  they  do  not  derive  so  much  benefit  from 
pound  for  jwund,  or  bushel  for  bushel,  as  oxen, 
cows,  &c.,  do. — Maine  Farmer. 


A  SHORT  LECTURE  ON  EXTRAVA- 
GANCE. 

We  spoke  (in  a  former  article)  of  the  extrav- 
agftnce  of  farmers,  as  well  as  others  of  the  pros- 
perous classes,  in  the  structure  and  furniture  of 
their  houses.  We  know  of  no  class  in  the  com- 
munity, who  better  deserve  all  the  real  comforts 
of  life,  than  those  who  fairly  win  their  support 
from  the  soil,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  them 
surrounded,  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  But  every  man's 
purse  has  a  bottom  to  it,  and  the  great  problem 
is,  how  to  expend  what  we  can  devote  to  our  own 
comfort,  and  that  of  our  families,  so  as  to  get  the 
best  r(  turn  for  our  money.  Many  a  man  can  ad- 
vise his  neighbor  how  to  live,  who  cannot  see  his 
own  way  clear,  or  if  he  does  see  it,  cannot  follow 
it.  We  have  advised,  and  our  advice  is  especial- 
ly adapted  to  young  men,  to  live  in  a  small  house 
plainly  furnished,  because  the  small  house  costs 
less  than  a  large  one,  and  requires  less  furniture, 
and  less  labor  to  keep  it  in  order,  and  because  it 
is  truly  respectable,  as  well  as  comfortable,  to  live 
within  your  means.  We  might  have  added  an- 
other consideration — that  aside  from  the  labor  of 
keeping  the  house  itself  in  order,  the  household 
work,  generally,  is  much  more  easily  done  in  a 
small,  than  a  large  house. 

A  lady  now  residing  in  a  city,  in  a  large  house 
with  three  servants,  recently  remarked,  when 
speaking  on  this  subject,  that  when  she  lived  in 
New  Hampshire,  in  a  one-story  cottage,  with  but 
two  rooms  and  an  attic,  and  did  all  her  own  work, 
including  the  cooking  for  her  family,  and  ate  in 
the  kitchen,  her  task  Avas  less  wearisome  than 
that  of  merely  directing  her  present  establish- 
ment. No  doubt  this  is  literally  true,  and  no 
doubt  there  are  many  fiimilies  in  every  village  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshiee,  whose  in- 
door labor  is  increased  nearly  two-fold,  by  endeav- 
oring to  keep  up  a  style  beyond  their  means. 

But  while  Ave  would  discourage  this  foolish 
sacrifice  to  public  opinion  or  fashion,  Ave  would 
urge  upon  our  friends  the  importance  of  increas- 
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ing  the  conveniences  of  the  household.     "We  know      Many  attempt  this  independence,  but  in  the 
of  a  farm — and  perhaps  we  may  as  well  mention  wrong  way.     HavinjT  commenced  in  a  large  or  in- 


it  by   name — where  all   the   water,    for  years 
prol)ably  a  half  century,  used  for  washing,  was 
hauled  from  a  spring  in  a  cask,  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen  and  a  drag,  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.     We  allude  to  the  beautiful  residence 
of  Joseph  L.    Cillev,  Esq.,  of  Exeter,   N.  II., 
formerly  that  of  Hon.   Jeremiah  Smith.     Rain 
water  cisterns  Avere  tried,  but  the  buildings  from 
which  the  water  came,  were  surrounded  by  trees, 
the  leaves  of  which  filled  up  the  conductors  and 
spoiled  the  water.     So  for  years,   every  Slonday 
the  team  and  man  were  employed  to  haul  the  sup- 
ply from  the  spring,  up  a  troublesome  hill.     But 
the  present  proprietor  taking  advantage  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  inventions  of  modern  times, 
has  erected  a  small  dam,  so  as  to  raise  a  little 
pond  by 'the  same  old  spring,  put  in  a  hydraulic 
ram,  which  is  worth,  for  the  purpose,  more  than 
all  tlie  oxen  in  the  county.     This  little  machine, 
which  costs  but  a  trifling  sum  in  itself,  besides 
the  pipes  which  convey  the  water,  throws  a  por- 
tion of  the  water,  by  its  own  action,   to  any  de- 
sired height,  keeping  up  an  unceasing  motion,  like 
the  pulsation  of  the  human  heart,  day  and  night, 
until  the  machine  is  worn  out.     The  water  is  thus 
thrown  into  the  kitchen  of  Mr.   Cillej's  house, 
where  a  large  reservoir  receives  it,from  which  the 
waste  water  is  conducted  underground,  to  supply  a 
largo  stock  of    cattle  in  the  barn-yard.     There 
are  many  places  where  water  may  thus  be  brought 
to  our  buildings,  many  where  it  may  bo  brought 
in  common  aqueducts,  or  pumped  up  by  wind- 
mills, both  for  ordinary  uses,  and  for  irrigation, 
in  seasons  of  drought.     We  hardly  know  of  any 
particular   in   which  true  comfort  and  economy 
may  better  be  promoted,  than  in  availing   our- 
selves of  modern  inventions  in  raising  and  con- 
ducting water. 

While  Ave  would  discourage  expenditure  for 
that  which  merely  gratifies  a  taste  for  display, 
we  would  encourage  a  liberal  outlay  for  such  con- 
veniences as  lessen  human  toil.  It  has  been  well 
and  l)cautifully  said,  that  "They  are  the  heroes 
of  the  race,  who  abridge  the  time  of  human  toil, 
and  multiply  its  results."  Their  place  is  high 
above  those  who  command  armies.  They  are  the 
true  benefactors.  This  is  especially  true  of  New 
England.  AVe  have  here  no  servants,  and  want 
no  servile  class.  Let  us  adapt  our  habits  of  life 
to  tiio  republican  theory  of  society,  and  so  ar- 
range our  houses  and  afiairs,  that  all  our  labor 
may  bo  seasonably  performed,  independent,  as  far 
as  practicable,  of  assistance  outside  our  own  (iim- 
ilies.  The  family  which  can  perform  its  own  la- 
bor, without  and  witliin,  unaided  liy  others,  has 
reached  a  point  of  indcpcndene?,  which  they  can 
never  attain,  Avho  depond  on  hired  help. 


convenient  house,  they  attempt  to  perform  all 
the  labor,  which  is  beyond  their  strength,  and  the 
wife  and  mother  is  soon  prostrate  by  ill-health, 
pain,  over-exertion,  and  care.  Adapt  your  load 
to  the  strength  of  the  team,  at  the  start,  and  do 
not  try  to  drag  a  doulile  freight  through  life, 
especially  of  useless  lumber.  There  are  a  thous- 
and little  conveniences,  of  infinite  importance  in 
every  dAvelling,  which  are  too  often  neglected, 
because  the  money  has  all  been  spent  for  the  house 
and  parlor  furniture.  Among  those,  most  prom- 
inent, perhaps,  are  the  appliances  for  warming, 
and  supplying  with  water.  Then  follow  conven- 
ient milk  rooms  and  store  rooms,  bathing-rooms, 
cooking  apparatus,  washing,  drying,  and  iron- 
ing places  and  implements,  and  the  hundred  little 
articles  of  kitchen  utensils,  which  your  wife  will 
enumerate  to  you,  when  you  are  ready  to  pro- 
cure them. 

A  New  England  farm  should  be  a  little  repub- 
lic of  itself,  where  every  citizen  should  take  his 
share  of  the  burden,  and  everything  be  arranged 
so  that  intelligent,  educated  labor  should  be  able 
to  manifest  its  superiority  over  mere  brute  force, 
and  where  display  and  fashion  should  yield  at 
once,  to  the  demands  of  rational  beings,  for  some 
leisure  for  intellectual  culture. 


HOW  ETJSSIA  TREATS  HSE  BEST 

GEKEEALS. 
^louraivielT  commenced  his  career  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  a  regiment  quartered  in  Georgia,  of  which 
country  he  was  afterwards  man}'  years  Governor- 
General.     No  officer   in   the   Russian   army  pos- 
sessed the  same  talents  and  acquirements  ;  liis  ca- 
pabilities as  a  linguist  were  great,  extending  to 
thirteen  languages,  many  of  them  Eastern.  Though 
more  than  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  never,  like  the  martinet  of  Warsaw — 
the    late    Grand    Duke    Constantine — examined 
whether  the  men's  gloves  Avere  scAvn  on  tlie  inside 
or  the  out  ;  nor  did  he  care  Avhether  their  caps 
were  put  on  at  the  precise  angle  prescribed  by  the 
imperial  orderly  book  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  more- 
OA'er,  he  had  opinions  of  his  own  not  exactly  in 
accordance  Avith    those  of  his   mast:>r.      A   fcAV 
years  ago,  his  division  Avas  ordered  to  one  of  the 
great  revicAvs  ;  but,  though  in  a  good  and  effjctive 
state,  its  appearance  did  not  meet  Avith   tlie  ap- 
probation of  the  Emperor,  Avho  liad  scarce  glanced 
his  eye  along  the  line,Avhen  he  onlcrMl  MouraivieflF 
to  the  rear,  exclaiming  ah)ud,  "Rad,bad!  what 
troops?     National    Guards!"      The   inanouvres 
OA'er,  the  disgraced  general  aa'US  ordered  into  his 
presence.     "AVhat  means  this,  sir?"    denumded 
the   Emperor.     No  answer.     "What   troops   do 
you  call  these,  sir  ?"     Still  no  ansAA'er.     "Do  you 
knoAv  Avho  is  speaking  to  you,  sir  ?"    The  general 
raised  his  hand  slowly  to  his  cap,  but  reuiained 
silent.     Disiuissi'<l  Avitli  indignation,  lie  retired  to 
his  tent ;  the  policy,  hoAvever,  of  Nicholas,  gained 
the  ascendant  over  liis  ungoA'crnable  tempjr,  and 
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the  next  clay  i\Ioiiraivieff  received  an  invitation  to 
dinner  ;  hut  the  insult  luld  been  too  public  ;  he 
declined  the  honor,  and  retired  to  his  estate  near 
Tver,  refusing  cither  reconciliation  or  employ- 
Dient.  Ym-aiolofF,  in  consequence  of  some  caprice 
of  tlie  Emperor's,  or  the  intrigues  of  those  about 
him,  was  also  shelved. — Jesse's  Ilussia  and  the 
War. 


CHLOaOFORM  FOR  DOMESTIC 
AmMALS. 

The  last  report  oi'  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
contains  a  very  interesting  article  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  (who  first  dis- 
covered, thirteen  years  since,  the  paralization  of 
the  nerves  of  sensation  by  inhaling  ether,)  ou  the 
use  of  ether  with  chloroform  for  domestic  ani- 
mals, for  flxcilitating  surgical  operations,  either 
for  the  cure  of  diseases,  or  for  rendering  them 
more  serviceable  to  man.  Among  these  opera- 
tions he  mentions  the  removal  of  tumore,  the  ap- 
plication of  actual  cautery,  castration,  &c.,  and 
also  states  that  very  refactory  horses  had  been 
made  to  submit  to  shoeing,  and  soon  learn  to  sub- 
mit afterwards  without  a  repetition  of  the  ether. 

The  ether  and  chloroform  mixture  is  adminis- 
tered with  great  facility,  by  attaching  to  the  nose 
of  the  animal,  a  muzzle  or  basket,  (fastened  to 
the  head-stall,)  in  the  bottom  of  which  has  been 
placed  a  very  coarse  open-textured  sponge,  which 
has  been  soaked  in  water  and  squeezed  dry.  One 
part  of  chloroform  and  four  of  ether  are  mixed  in 
a  bottle,  aud  then  poured  upon  the  sponge  from 
time  to  time,  as  needed,  renewing  it  as  it  evapo- 
rates. The  animal  breathes  it  freely,  and  "soon 
falls  down  gently  into  a  deep  sleep  of  insensibili- 
ty and  unconsciousness,"  and  becomes  entirely 
passive  to  any  operation  that  may  be  performed. 

Dr.  Jackson  regards  the  use  of  pure  chloro- 
form as  dangerous,  and  recommends  its  mixture 
with  ether  for  animals,  as  better  than  ether  alone 
on  account  of  its  greater  power  and  concentra- 
tion. The  mixed  vapors  also  act  more  kindly, 
on  account  of  the  slightly  stimulating  property 
of  the  ether  overcoming  the  deadly  sedative  effect 
of  tlie  pure  chloroform.  Dr.  Jackson  remarks 
that  he  lias  never  known  a  single  fatal  accident 
from  the  administration  of  the  vapor,  nor  of  this 
mixture,  provided  air  was  also  admitted  into  the 
lungs  mingled  with  the  vapor,  so  as  to  sustain 
the  functions  of  life  as  required  for  respiration. 
This  remark,  we  understand,  he  applies  to  its  ef- 
fects on  the  human  system,  in  which  his  practice 
has  been  most  extensive. 

Animals  that  have  considera])le  sensible  per- 
6pirati(m,  will  bear  large;  doses  without  any  dan- 
ger ;  sacii  are  the  hull,  horse,  &c.,  while  a  cat 
nuiy  be  readily  killed  by  a  full  dose  of  chloro- 
form, and  ft  sliould  be  very  cautiously  adminis- 
tered to  the  dog.  Ether,  alone,  mixed  with  air, 
is  considered  as  perfectly  safe. — Country  Gentle- 
man. 


Profit  of  Cows. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Far- 
mers' Club,  of  the  town  of  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  De- 
cember 21>,  18.54,  the  subject  of  discussion  being 
the  relative  profits  of  l)utter-making  and  milk- 
selling,  the  following  was  presented  by  a  member 
of  the  club  : 

"In  the  year  1853,  I  kept  ton  cows.  The  calves, 


butter,  and  buttermilk  for  pigs,  amounted  to  ij^AG, 
75  per  cow.  In  1854,  I  kept  eight  cows  and  two 
heifers  in  first  time ;  one,  two  years  old,  the  oth- 
er three.  The  calves,  butter,  and  buttermilk  of 
these  last  amounted  to  $44,06  per  cow. 

"My  cows  are  common  natives,  of  no  particular 
breed,  and  kept  in  the  common  way  of  keeping  in 
this  town,  for  butter-making  ;  but  much  inferior 
to  those  kept  for  milk  only.  With  good,  first- 
rate  keeping,  as  is  the  custom  with  some  where 
they  sell  tlieir  milk,  I  think  my  cows  will  bring 
me  in  $00  each." — A7)ieriean  Agriculturist. 


For  the  Neiv  England  Farmer. 

CRITICISMS. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  think  it  would  better  suit 
the  majority  of  farmers  if  the  articles,  good  in 
themselves,  were  published  at  a  proper  season. 
If  you  refer  to  the  different  numbers  of  the 
last  year,  you  will  observe  that  many  letters  in 
relation  to  the  best  mode  of  planting  or  sowing, 
have  appeared  one  or  two  months  after  planting 
time  ;  those  on  the  best  mode  of  cutting  or  curing 
hay,  have  appeared  perhaps  after  everybody  had 
finished  haying  ;  in  fact,  that  articles,  interesting 
at  the  time  they  were  written,  have  appeared  two 
months  later.  The  space,  too,  occupied  by  re- 
viewing the  articles  in  a  previous  number,  might 
be  filled  with  something  more  interesting  to  those 
who  have  read  the  previous  number.  The  repe- 
tition of  articles,  however  short,  in  the  same  num- 
lier,  is  an  objection.  A  little  more  carefulness  in 
these  matters,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  make  your 
paper  one  of  the  most  popular  periodicals  of  New 
England. 

Give  us  seasonable  articles,  so  that  we  can 
immediately  avail  ourselves  of  any  information 
or  instruction  you  can  communicate,  and  you 
will,  no  doubt,  see  the  effect  in  an  extended  sub- 
scription list.  Respectfully, 

Boston,  Jan.  15,  1854.  II.  L.  Stone. 

Remarks. — We  always  receive  kindly,criticisms 
upon  our  labors  when  they  seem  to  be  made  in  a 
spirit  of  kindness,  because  they  are  evidences  of 
an  interest  in  those  labors  and  in  the  general 
cause.  With  regard  to  publishing  articles  out  of 
their  season,  we  will  relate  a  little  of  our  experi- 
ence to  our  friend.  Several  years- since,  we 
adopted  the  plan  of  retaining  such  articles  as 
seemed  unseasonable  until  the  more  appropriate 
time  had  arrived,  and  stated  that  such  would  be 
our  course.  But  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  we 
received  so  many  letters  of  inquiry  about  the 
reserved  articles,  and  found  so  general  dissatis- 
faction, that  we  abandoned  the  plan.  Corros- 
I^ondents  cannot  awaken  an  inspiration  at  will — 
they  write  when  circ\xmstanccs,  or  the  spirit,  jj 
moves  them,  and  when  they  have  written  they  M 
desire  to  see  their  articles  soon  published.  The 
practice  is  really  without  serious  objection.  If 
an  article  on  any  agricultural  subject  is  worth 
publishing,  it  is  worth  preserving ;  we  have, 
therefore,  placed  the  agricultural  matter  in  a 
convenient  book  form,  and  every  year  accompany 
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it  with  a  complete  index,  so  that  the  intelligent!  Sulphate  of  Ammonia ;  a  chemical  compound  of 
and  careful  reader  will  always  find  the  subjects  |flpl»>';i^,^f^i<l  f"^!  ammonia,  very  solul.le  in  wa- 

, ,         .  ,  i    -i.    •         1  •       1 1  ter,  and  lavurable  to  the  growth  oi  phmts. 

seasonable.  At  most,  it  is  only  an  occasional  Carbonate  of  Lime;  a  compound  of  carbonic 
fact  given  during  the  current  year  that  can  be Lcid  and  lime,  22  parts  of  the  acid  to  28  parts  of 
unseasonable.     The  space  occupied  by  "the  re-  lime.     Marl)k%  common  lime  stone,  and  a  portion 


view,"  seems  to  us  to  be  appropriate  and  valua- 
ble, and  we  believe  is  generally  approved.  A 
similar  practice  was  long  continued  in  the  Horti- 


of  marls,  and  a  portion  of  all  soils,  are  carbonate 
of  lime.  Carbonic  acid  is  the  gas  which  rises 
from  foaming  beer,  cider  or  wine,  also  from  soda 
water,  and  from  a  bit  of  chalk  or  lime  stone  when 


cullurist,  while  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Downing,  jo^  Ji-op  vinegar  upon  it.  It  is  injurious,  if  ta- 
ken into  tlie  lungs — destroys  life  if  ))reathed  in 
large  quantities,  as  in  the  bottoms  of  dry  wells — 
but  is  wholesome  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
as  in  soda  water.  It  arises  from  fermenting  ma- 
nure heaps,  also  from  rich  soils  ;  water  readily 
absorbs  it,  and  brings  it  down  in  the  form  of  rain. 
It  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  all 
plants. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia ;  a  compond  of  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia.  Ammonia  is  composed  of  14 
parts  of  nitrogen  and  3  of  hydrogen.  It  rises 
from  fermenting  or  decaj-ing  substances,  and  com- 
bines with  carbonic  acid,  which  springs  from  the 
same  sources,  forming  with  it  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, a  volatile  gas,  that  is,  one  which  flies  away 
in  the  air.  What  is  meant  by  fixing  the  ammo- 
nia is  this  : — Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  soluble,  that 
is,  it  dissolves  in  water  and  stays  in  the  soil  or 
manure,  while  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  volatile, 
that  is,  it  flies  away  in  the  air  and  is  lost  from 
fertilizers  which  contain  it.  By  putting  in  plas- 
'ter,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  the  volatile  carl)onate  of 
ammonia  is  changed  to  the  non-volatile  (fixed) 
sulphate;  and  in  this  form  it  remains  for  the  fu- 
ture use  of  plants.  Hence  the  great  utility  of 
applying  plaster  to  all  manures  and  keeping  them 
in  a  moist  condition. — The  Farm,  by  Prof.  Nash. 


NOW-A-DAYS. 

Alas  !  how  every  tiling  has  changed. 

Since  I  was  sweet  sixteen. 
When  all  the  girls  wore  homespun  frocks, 

Anil  aprons  nice  and  clean  ; 
With  bonnets  made  of  braided  straw. 

That  tied  beneath  the  chin  ; 
The  shawls  laid  neatly  on  the  neck. 

And  fastened  with  a  pin. 

I  recollect  the  time  when  I 

Rode  father's  horse  to  mill, 
Across  the  meadows,  rock  and  field. 

And  up  and  down  the  hill ; 
And  when  our  folks  were  out  at  work, 

As  sui'e  as  I'm  a  sinner, 
I  jumped  upon  a  horse  bare-back, 

And  carried  them  their  dinner. 

Dear  me  !  young  ladies,  now-a-dayg, 

Would  almost  faint  away. 
To  think  of  riding  all  alone. 

In  wagon,  chaise,  or  sleigh  ; 
And  as  for  giving  "pa"  his  meals, 

Or  helping  "ma"  to  bake, 
0,  dear,  'twould  spoil  their  lily  hands. 

Though  sometunes  they  make  cake. 

When  winter  came,  the  maiden's  heart 

Began  to  beat  and  flutter  ; 
Each  beau  would  take  his  sweetheart  out, 

Sleigh-riding  in  a  cutter; 
Or,  if  the  storm  was  bleak  and  cold. 

The  girls  and  beaux  together, 
Would  meet  and  have  most  glorious  fun, 

And  never  mind  the  weather. 

But  now,  indeed,  it  grieves  me  much 

The  circumstance  to  mention. 
However  kind  the  young  man's  heart, 

And  honest  his  intention  ; 
He  never  asks  the  girls  to  ride, 

But  such  a  war  is  wagedj 
And  if  he  sees  her  once  a  week, 

Why,  surely,  "they're  engaged." 


TERMS. 

Wc  promised  in  a  former  number,  to  adhere  as 
far  as  possi!)le  to  the  use  of  terms  which  are  uni- 
versally understood  ;  and,  if  scientific  terms  creep 
into  our  pages  in  spite  of  us,  to  explain  them  in  a 
little  vocabulary  annexed  to  our  educational  de- 
partment. In  pursuaucs  of  that  plan  we  give 
the  following  : 

Sulphate  of  Lime;  Gypsum,  Plaster  of  Paris  ; 
a  clieniical  compound  of  40  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  to  2S  parts  of  lime  and  1<S 
parts  of  water.  The  experiment  of  putting  plas- 
ter witii  green  manure  Ibr   tlie 


lor   the   corn   crop,  men- 
tioned on  page  G,  is  well  worth  trying.     ^Vo  here 

commend  a  very  careful  perusal  of  the  article  on  witlioni^  kind  of  food 
page  5,  headed.  Plaster  of  Paris  as  a  fixing  ar/ent. \thc  winter,  hay  of  various  kinds,  oat  straw,  corn 


For  the  New  En/^/and  Farmer. 

TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  CATTLE. 

BV    DR.    JOSEPH    REYNOLDS. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  a  herd  of  cattle 
quietly  chewing  the  cud  of  contentment,  appar- 
ently satisfied  with  themselves,  and  all  the  world 
around  them.  But  a  herd  of  restless,  uneasy 
cattle,  breaking  out  of  their  enclosures,  hooking 
and  pushing  each  other,  whenever  they  come 
near  enough,  rubbing  off  their  hair  against  every 
post  or  tree  they  can  get  at,  shaking  tlieir  heads, 
and  apparently  dissatisfied  Avitli  everything 
around  them,  is  anything  liut  a  pleasant  sight. 

If  you  would  liave  your  cattle  happy  and  con- 
tented, furnish  them  with  an  abundant  sujiply  of 
wholesome  food,  and  keej)  them  in  a  warm  and 
comfortable  atmosphere.  Cattle  that  are  pinched 
with  the  cold,  are  always  restless,  as  well  as 
those  that  are  pinched  with  hunger.  Dairy-men 
understand  very  well  the  effect  of  n^stlessness  and 
discontent,  both  upon  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  milk,  llowever  well  a  cow  may  lie  fed,  if  she 
is  uncomfortable  from  cold,  she  will  give  but  lit- 
tle milk.  If  she  is  homesick  or  uneasy  from  be- 
ing sluit  away  from  her  companions,  it  will  soon 
be  seen  in  the  poorer  quality  of  her  milk.  Cat- 
tle are  often  restless  and  tliscontented  because 
their  wants  are  but  partially  supplied.  It  is  not 
enough  that  they  sliould  be  abundantly  furnislicd 
They  need  a  vari'"ty.    In 
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fodder,  roots  and  grain  should  be  given  at  inter- 
vals. No  cattle,  wliethor  milch  cows,  fotting  cat- 
tle, or  working  stock,  will  thrive  equally  well  on 
one  kind  of  i'ood  as  on  a  variety.  They  need  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  and  should  have  as 
much  salt  as  tliey  will  eat,  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer. In  the  summer,  when  their  food  is  green 
and  succulent,  they  should  have  ground  bone 
mixed  with  their  salt.  This  is  especially  necessa- 
ry for  cows  th^t  arc  giving  a  large  quantity  of 
milk.  Thc^y  often  manifi'st  an  insatiable  craving 
for  lime,  and  will  spend  Iiours  in  chewing  an  old 
bone,  to  satisfy  their  craving.  All  the  lime  tak- 
en into  the  system,  in  their  food,  is  carried  off 
through  the  milk  vessels,  and  the  operatives  whose 
business  it  is  to  manufacture  bone,  have  no  mate- 
rial to  work  with.  Our  agricultural  warehouses 
should  keep  pure,  clean  bone,  ground  very  fine, 
for  this  special  use. 

Cattle  need  a  variety  of  grasses  and  herbs  in 
the  summer,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  food  in  the 
winter.  They  like  occasionally  to  browse  among 
the  bushes,  and  to  croj)  the  leaves  from  the  trees. 
DilT.'rent  plants  have  different  medicinal,  as  well 
as  nutritive  properties.  One  has  some  quality  by 
which  it  acts  u^jon  one  organ,  and'  another,  some 
property  which  causes  it  to  act  upon  another  or- 
gan. Oue  acts  upon  the  liver,  causing  a  more 
copious  secretion  of  bile.  Another  acts  ujjon  the 
kidneys,  another  upon  the  salivary  glands.  A 
proper  variety  of  plants  keeps  all  the  organs  in  a 
state  of  healthy  activity  ;  feed  a  cow  upon  such 
plants  entirely  as  act  upon  the  salivary  glands, 
and  she  would  slaver  like  an  old  tobacco  chewer, 
or  like  a  horse  that  has  been  eating  lobelia. 
Those  who  pasture  their  cattle  upon  land  capable 
of  tillage,  Avould  undoubtedly  find  the  health, 
and  consequently  the  profit  of  their  cattle  promo- 
ted, by  cultivating  grasses  of  different  kinds  for 
the  express  purpose  of  pasturage.  Cattle  that 
have  an  extended  range  of  pasturage,  upon  differ- 
ent kinds  of  soils,  and  among  bushes  and  trees, 
more  readily  obtain  the  variety  of  food  which 
they  need. 

Always  endeavor  to  secure  the  good  will  of 
your  cattle  and  horses  ;  a  turnip,  an  ajij^le,  a  po 
tato  or  an  ear  of  corn,  given  occasionally  to  a 
horse,  an  ox  or  a  cow,  if  given  in  a  kind  and 
gentle  manner,  will  generally  do  this,  and  when 
the  good  will  of  such  noljle  animals  can  be  pro- 
cured at  so  cheap  a  rat(!,  who  would  not  purchase 
it?  Keep  up  a  familiar  accpuiiutance  with  your 
animals,  so  that  they  shall  always  know  your 
step,  and  recognize  your  voice  at  once.  Always 
maintain  a  good  understanding  with  your  horses 
and  oxen.  Never  deceive  them,  and  never  forfeit 
their  confidence,  if  you  would  have  them  trusty 
and  faithful.  ]Make  them  understand  that  they 
must  promptly  obey  you,  and  that  you  will  sup- 
ply all  their  wants.  Teach  tliom  to  confide  in 
your  judgment,  by  never  requiring  of  them  tasks 
beyond  tlieir  ability.  Require  an  ox  to  draw  a 
load  which  is  bcsyond  his  strength,  and  repeat  this 
two  or  throe  times,  and  you  have  spoded  him 
completely  for  the  draft.  Never  require  your 
horse  to  do  what  he  cannot  easily  and  readily  ac- 
complish, and  he  will  soon  leap  a  five-barred  gate, 
or  draw  a  ton,  when  you  conmiand  it,  because  lie 
has  Iciirned  to  trust  your  judgment,  and  believes 
you  will  not  require  wliat  he  is  not  able  to  do. 
This  mutual  confidence  between  you  and  your  an- 


imals should  be  scrupulously  observed,  if  you 
would  have  them  cheerful  and  trusty  servants. 
The  horse  of  the  Arab,  that  lives  in  the  tent  of 
his  master,  and  is  the  pet  of  his  family,  will  bear 
him  over  the  burning  sands,  the  livelong  day, 
trusting  with  entire  confidence  that  he  will  suit 
tlie  task  to  his  strength,  and  supply  all  his 
wants  ;  and  the  master  will  share  his  last  morsel 
of  bread,  and  his  last  handful  of  barley,  with  his 
favorite  horse. 

But  enough  .for  the  present.  J.  R. 

Concord,  Jan.,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

GOOD  PAY  FOE  A  LITTLE  LABOR. 

Friend  Brown  : — Though  I  am  a  poor  man, 
and  own  but  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  keep 
but  two  cows,  one  horse,  two  swine,  and  a  few 
fowls,  the  latter  of  which  a  late  writer  in  the 
Farmer  thinks  more  profitable  than  any  of  the 
farm,  it  is  my  opinion  that  all  are  exceedingly 
convenient  and  will  well  pay  their  way  if  rightly 
taken  care  of. 

I  am  obliged  to  work  early  and  late  in  my  shop, 
yet  I  welcome  the  evening  when  th(!  Farmer, 
with  its  bright,  clean  pages,  is  brought  to  my 
house.  Pleasant  are  the  hours  which  1  spend  in 
reading  its  columns,  and  valual)le  to  me  the  infor- 
mation I  learn  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  my 
fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  rose  bushes,  vegetables,^ 
and  in  the  feeding  and  general  management  of 
my  stock.  1  will  give  your  readers  my  mode  of 
feeding  one  of  my  cows.  I  purchased  her  last 
November,  when  she  gave  four  quarts  of  milk  a 
day.  I  commenced  feeding  her  with  cut  hay, 
two  quarts  of  shorts,  and  a  few  carrots,  wet  with 
cold  water,  twice  a  day  for  one  mouth.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  she  had  not  increased  in  her 
milk  at  all.  I  then  commenced  wetting  the  same 
amount  of  feed  with  boiling  water,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  mouth  she  gave  regularly  six 
quarts  per  day,  which  I  thought  a  fair  gain. 
Where  a  person  needs  considerable  milk  and  keeps 
but  one  cow  I  would  recommend  a  trial  of  this 
mode  of  feeding.  A.  Brown. 

E.  Ahin^ton,  1855. 


Acorns  and  Cattle. — The  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Journal  gives  an  instance  of  cattle  being  killed 
by  excessive  eating  of  acorns.  The  fatality  oc- 
curred on  the  farm  of  Richard  Lamljorn,  near 
Westchester,  Pa.,  who  lost  fourteen  head  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  The  cattle  at  first  showed 
symptoms  of  illness  by  watery  eyes,  drooping  head 
and  spiritless  walk.  Tiie  cows  failed  of  their 
milk,  their  carcasses  were  almost  bloodless,  and 
tlie  stomach  and  intestines  exhibited  every  ap- 
pearance of  suffering  from  powerful  astringents. 
As  acorns  are  known  to  possess  astringent  proper- 
ties to  a  considerable  degree,  there  can  hardly  be 
a  doul)t  that  they  were  the  cause  of  the  difficulty. 
Some  varieties  of  acorns  are  much  more  astrin- 
gent than  others.  The  nuts  in  this  case  were 
of  White,  Black  and  Chestnut  Oak. — Am.  Agri- 
culturist. 

G^  If  you  know  any  thing  that  will  make  a 
lirother's  lieart  glad,  run  quick  and  tell  it ;  and 
if  it  is  something  that  will  only  cause  a  sigh, 
buttle  it  up,  bottle  it  up. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  TURKEY. 


Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  it  was  a  rare 
thing  with  many  families  to  have  a  roasted  tur- 
key, or  even  a  pair  of  chickens,  upon  their  table, 
more  than  once  or  twice  in  the  year  ;  and  then 
on  some  particular  occasion,  such  as  Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmafe,  or  when  some  long-absent  friend 
had  returned  to  sit  once  more  at  the  family  board. 
Good  beef  could  then  be  purchased,  by  the  quar- 
ter, for  three  to  five  cents  a  pound,  and  in  small 
quantities  for  five  to  eight  and  nine  cents  a  pound. 
At 'the  same  time  nice  turkeys  brought  ten  to  fif- 
teen cents,  and  were  looked  upon  by  the  mechan- 
ic and  laborer  as  a  ('abooc(Hood  to  them.  Now  the 
best  beef  sells  at  from  ten  to  seventeen  cents,  and 
poultry  at  from  eight  to  fifteen  cents,  though 
rarely  commanding  the  latter  price.  Poultry  is 
often  on  the  tablos  of  all  who  desire  it,  and  is  es- 
teemed wholesome  food,  and,  considering  the 
waste  in  each,  as  cheap  as  beef. 

Turkeys  cannot  be  profitably  raised  on  small 
farms  and  in  thickly-settled  neighljorhoods,  as 
they  require  a  wide  rango,  and  where  thoy  can 
enjoy  it  will  not  only  provide  mainly  for  them- 
selves until  near  autumn,  but  will  also  be  of  much 
service  to  the  farmer,  in  destroying  great  num- 
bers of  grasshoppers  and  other  insects  that  infest 
the  farm.  Indeed,  some  years,  when  grasshop- 
pers are  numerous,  a  flock  of  turkeys  on  the  farm 
will  save  wliol;  crops  of  grass  and  grain. 


There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  rearing  turkeys 
the  first  two  or  three  months  than  in  rearing  com- 
mon fowls,  and  the  same  rules  are  applicable  to 
parent  and  chick.  The  nest  for  sitting  should  be 
in  a  dry  and  secluded  place,  where  the  hen  will 
not  be  disturbed — neither  approaching  the  nest 
to  turn  the  eggs  or  to  feed  her — she  will  perform 
the  first  duty  herself,  when  it  becomes  necessary, 
and  come  off  for  food  wlien  she  requires  it.  It  is 
very  rarely  the  case  that  the  chick  needs  any  as- 
sistance in  extricating  itself  from  the  shell,  and 
many  are  injured  by  an  impatient  intermeddling 
with  a  matter  whieli  they  understand,  and  will 
perform  perfectly  well,  if  left  to  themselves.  Nor 
should  they  be  interfered  with  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  after  being  hatched — they  want  quiet 
and  tlio  warmth  of  the  mother — not  food.  But 
if  they  leave,  the  nest  and  appear  to  be  in  search 
of  food,  place  a  little  wet  corn  and  cob-meal  be- 
fore them,  or  corn,  wheat  or  barley,  pounded  into 
quite  small  pieces. 

Many  foolish  notions  exist  among  poultry 
breeders,  and  many  practices  prevail  Avhieh  are  a 
good  deal  worse  tlian  usckss,  and  wljich  some  of 
the  books  on  poultry — we  are  sorry  to  say — still 
inculcate.  Almost  any  treatise  on  tlie  subject  will 
give  some  20  or  30  pages  on  the  diseases  of  poul- 
try ;  but  as  it  is  much  easier  and  better  to  prevent 
disease  than  to  cure  it,  we  sliall  recommend  none 
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of  the  medicaiueuts  or  nostrums  employed.  When 
poultry  is  properly  sheltered  and  fed,  disease  will 
only  be  the  exception  to  the  rule  of  general  health. 
Want  of  proper  food,  irregular  feeding,  too  many 
occupying  a  small  space,  exposure  to  cold,  and 
more  than  all  these  combined,  exposure  to  ivet,  are 
the  prolific  sources  of  disease  in  the  poultry-yard. 
We  believe  that  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  is  the 
principal  cause  of  loss  of  the  young  of  all  kinds 
of  domestic  fowls,  including  even  ducklings. 
Nearly  the  whole  dismal  catalogue  of  diseases — 
the  pip,  or  gapes,  diarrhoea,  indigestion,  asthma, 
fever,  consumption,  moping,  rheumatism,  roup 
and  vermin,  may  be  traced  to  this.  We  have  lost 
50  chickens  in  a  single  storm  where  wind  and 
rain  has  found  its  way  to  broods  which  we  sup- 
posed were  safe, — and  it  was  20  years  before  we 
discovered  a  remedy.  Now  we  rarely  lose  a 
chicken  by  disease.  After  taking  young  chickens 
or  turkeys  from  the  nest,  place  them  upon  a  tight 
scaffold  in  the  barn,  and  tie  the  mother  there, 
where  they  will  be  kept  from  wind  and  rain,  and 
if  fed  regulai-ly  upon  a  variety  of  food,  they  will 
remain  healthy,  and  grow  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity. Keep  them  in  this  position  until  some- 
time in  May,  and  then  if  they  are  placed  in 
coops,  do  not  let  them  run  at  large  during  rainy 
weather,  or  while  the  grass  is  wet  with  dew  in 
the  morning.  Observing  these  simple  rules,  there 
is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  rearing  young  turkeys 
ox  chickens. 

1.  Protection  from  loet  and  cold. 

2.  Sufficient  room,  or  range,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  crowded. 

3.  A  variety  of  wholesome  food  and  water, 
•with  access  to  broken  bones,  oyster  shells,  gravel 
or  old  mortar. 

4.  Perfect  cleanliness. 

But  turkeys  must  have  a  wide  range  ;  to  con- 
fine them  would  be  about  as  great  a  departure 
from  nature  as  to  expect  the  pear  from  a  willow, 
or  a  fleece  of  fine  wool  upon  the  back  of  a  calf. 
Feed  the  flock  of  turkeys  habitually  at  night  near 
the  buildings,  and  thus  induce  them  to  come  to 
roosts  prepared  for  tiiem  in  high  places,  to  which 
they  may  have  convenient  access.  Cared  for  in 
this  way,  tlie  loss  will  ha  trifling,  while  the  profit 
will  usually  be  larger  than  from  any  other  item 
on  the  farm  where  the  same  amount  of  capital  is 
invested. 

If  fed  lil)erally  as  autumn  approaches,  and  con- 
tinued until  market  time,  there  will  be  no  need 
of  shutting  them  up  for  fatting ;  they  will  not 
only  become  fat  enough,  but  their  flesh  will  be 
tender,  juicy  and  sweet.  These  statements  grow 
out  of  an  actual  experience  of  many  years  in 
rearing  turkeys  and  other  fowls. 


To  Prevent  Iron  from  Rusting. — Warm  your 
iron  till  you  cannot  bear  your  hand  on  it  with- 


out pain  to  yourself.  Then  rub  it  with  new  and 
clean  white  wax.  Put  it  again  to  the  fire  till  it 
has  soaked  in  the  wax.  When  done,  rub  it  over 
witli  a  piece  of  serge.  This  prevents  the  iron 
from  rusting  afterwards. — iV.  Y.  Far.  4"  Mech. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LABOR  IN  STATE  ALMSHOUSES. 

Simon  Brown,  Esq. : — Dear  Sir, — Since  your 
election  to  the  State  government,  I  have  desired 
to  say  a  word  or  two  to  you  in  relation  to  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  new  State  Alms- 
houses, the  more  as  I  am  aware  of  your  experi- 
ence in  all  that  belongs  to  the  culture  of  the 
soil. 

Gov.  Gardner,  in  his  message,  expresses  the 
proper  views  in  regard  to  these  institutions,  espe- 
cially in  what  he  says  of  work-shops,  and  of  prac- 
tising strict  economy. 

"Industry  and  Economy"  should  be  a  motto  to 
be  engraven  on  the  door-posts  of  every  work- 
shop, kitchen  and  bakery,  in  every  pauper  estab- 
lishment in  the  country. 

To  ensure  the  most  economical  and  productive 
management  requires  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  crops  raised,  to  tiie  wants  of 
the  inmates,  more  than  to  the  demands  of  a 
neighboring  market, — and  at  the  same  time,  in 
addition  to  this,  to  provide,  in  a  portion  of  the 
agricultural  operations,  opportunity  to  employ 
that  kind  of  light  labor  which  is  always  to  be  had 
in  abundance  in  pauper  and  reformatory  estab- 
lishments. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  raising  such  sta- 
ple crops  as  go  to  make  the  food  of  the  inmates. 
Herbs  have  been  found  profitable  to  raise  for  mar- 
ket ;  most  of  the  labor  necessary  for  their  culti- 
vation can  be  done  by  boys,  and  a  whole  large 
crop  may  be  sent  to  market  at  one  time. 

It  has  been  the  custom  at  some  of  our  city  es- 
tablishments, to  engage  in  market  gardening, 
sending  quantities  of  green  produce  to  our  mar- 
kets, in  daily  competition  with  our  neighboring 
farmers.  This  is  not  good  management,  because 
this  class  of  produce  requires  the  hiring  of  skilled 
laborers,  while  some  of  the  inmates,  who  might 
have  been  employed  on  coarse  or  staple  crops, 
are  compelled  to  remain  compai-atively  idle. 

I  am  aware  that  there  must  be  shops  for  the 
picking  of  oakum,  hair,  &c.,  to  furnish  employ- 
ment for  the  winter,  and  for  those  who  are  par- 
tially disabled,  but  for  the  health  of  those  in  the 
establishment,  as  much  out-door  labor  as  .possible 
should  be  done. 

These  institutitions  should  be  conducted  so  as  to 
save  the  expenditure  of  money  in  every  jjraetica- 
ble  manner.  No  money  should  be  paid  out  for 
staple  crops  which  can  be  raised  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  the  management  of  institutions  of  this  class, 
much  can  be  saved,  by  a  careful  supervision  of 
the  matron  over  the  store-rooms  from  which  tlio 
clothing  and  provisions  are  given  out, — sometimes 
these  departments  leak  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  expense  of  their  support  unnecessarily  in- 
creased— but  this  does  not  come  within  the  sub- 
ject Ave  are  considering. 
I  I  am  very  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

Cambridge,  Januari/  30,  1S55.  G. 
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THIRL  LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTURAL 
MEETING. 

Reported  for  the  New  Ensland  Farmer, 
BY   WILLIAM   W.    HILL. 

The  third  mooting  of  the  series  was  hold  at  the 
State  House,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  30. 

Lieut.  Governor  Brown  presided,  and  opened 
the  meeting  with  some  interesting  and  eloquent 
remarks  upon  the  general  importance  of  agri- 
culture. There  is,  he  said,  in  the  community  a 
great  want  of  confidence  and  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. Persons  engage  in  agriculture  who  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  other  pursuits ;  they 
wish,  as  all  of  us  do,  to  enter  at  some  time  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  do  so  without  any 
definite  idea  of  what  is  needed  in  their  new  voca- 
tion, or  what  ought  to  be  its  profits.  Most  of 
those  who  engage  in  farming  do  so,  not  from 
choice,  but  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  and 
without  well  defined  ideas  of  plowing,  draining, 
manuring,  subsoiling,  putting  seed  into  the 
ground,  its  quantity,  manner  of  covering,  &c. — 
All  this  needs  reform,  and  such  meetings  as  these 
are  of  great  utility  in  spreading  information  and 
awakening  interest  in  the  subject.  One  great  ob- 
stacle in  tlie  way  of  a  rapid  extension  of  good 
farming  is  a  foolish  prejudice  Avhich  prevails  con- 
siderably among  farmers  against  anything  which 
appears  in  newsjaapers  or  books  in  regard  to  farm- 
ing, which,  after  all,  is  only  the  printing  of  the 
farmer's  actual  experience.  Science  is  just  what 
the  farmer  needs.  The  fallacy  of  this  antipathy 
to  book  farming  was  convincingly  exposed. 

Mr.  Brown  also  dwelt  with  much  force  and 
truthfulness  on  the  utility  of  Farmers'  Clubs. — 
There  is  no  way  in  which  the  cause  of  agriculture 
can  be  advanced  so  effectually  as  by  the  formation 
of  these  institutions  in  all  the  towns  of  the  com- 
monwealth. They  promote  investigation,  and 
bring  out  facts  important  to  the  farmer.  Another 
most  excellent  method  for  the  farmer  to  improve 
his  mo^er  of  cultivation,  is,  for  him  to  spend  a 
day  as  o.  on  as  once  a  month  in  visiting  the  farms 
in  his  vicinity,  examining  the  farming  tools, 
going  over  the  fields,  learning  the  system  of  cul- 
tivation, &c.  Nothing  is  more  important  to  the 
farmer  than  a  habit  of  constant,  close  observa- 
tion, of  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  calling  ; 
and  wherever  he  finds  an  improvement,  let  him 
take  it  home  with  him  to  bis  farm  and  apply  it. 

The  speaker  next  alluded  to  the  potent,  ad- 
verse influence  which  is  exerted  by  the  sentiment 
of  the  female  portion  of  the  community  in  regard 
to  the  farmer's  life.  Until  our  young  women 
cease  to  manifest  such  a  preference  as  they  do  for 
those  of  the  opposite  sex  who  are  engaged  in  the 
law,  in  medicine  and  in  mercantile  pursuits,  we 
can  never  expect  to  accomplisli  mucli  for  agricul- 
ture.    It  is  impossible.     With  such  a  powerful 


influence  exerted  upon  them,  our  young  men, 
who  ought  to  cultivate  farms,  fly  from  the  coun- 
try and  crowd  the  cities  ;  and  until  fomale  influ- 
ence is  won  to  the  cause  of  the  farmer,  it  will 
continue,  and  agriculture  suffer.  This  poiut  was 
very  happily  and  eloquently  illustrated  and  en- 
forced. 

Mr.  Brown  concluded  by  suggesting  Indian 
Corn  as  the  subject  of  discussion  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  Fay,  of  Essex  county,  desired  to  explain, 
that  in  his  remarks  at  the  previous  evening,  while 
he  believed  that  our  soil  and  climate  were  both 
adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  wheat,  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  considering  it 
more  profitable  than  any  other  crop.  In  his 
opinion,  maize  was  the  great  crop  of  New  Eng- 
land, it  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  climate, 
with  its  hot,  dry  summers,  and  severe  winters. 
He  had  paid  considerable  attention  to  it,  and 
usually  got  good  crops.  It  can  be  raised  on 
almost  any  soil,  with  proper  attention  to  pre- 
ceding crops  and  cultivation.  He  would  cultivate 
it  after  a  green  crop,  and  would  not  follow  it 
with  either  grain  or  grass,  but  roots. 

Mr.  Fay  spoke  earnestly  in  behalf  of  farmers' 
clubs.  Farmers  are  behind  the  age  in  mechan- 
ical contrivances  for  performing  labor,  and  he 
8aw  no  method  of  getting  at  mechanical  results 
except  by  association  among  the  farmers,  for  they 
cannot  afford  to  experiment  singly  with  macliines. 
Our  hay  should  be  cut  and  made  by  machinery, 
lor  the  high  cost  of  labor  absorlis  a  great  part  of 
<  he  profits.  He  was  confident  that  the  hay  crop 
could  be  got  with  a  machine  at  half  the  expense 
where  manual  lal)or  was  employed.  A  mowing- 
machine  costs  $150  ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  for 
the  farmers  to  club  together,  subscribe  two  or 
three  dollars  each,  and  make  the  machine  do  the 
mowing  for  them  all.  So  with  a  machine  to  turn 
ond  make  the  hay.  With  both  machines,  far- 
mers could  cut  their  grass,  make  their  hay,  and 
I'.ouse  it,  all  in  one  day.  The  expense,  divided 
imiong  many,  would  be  light.  The  same  may  be 
Kiid,  also,  of  planting  corn,  potatoes,  turnips, 
&c.,  which  can  all  be  done  by  machinery,  and  J)y 
one  machine  for  twenty  farmers.  At  tlie  south 
and  west,  machines  are  coming  into  general  use, 
and  if  we  would  compete  Avith  those  sections,  we 
must  resort  to  macliinery. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  remarked  that 
he  deemed  Indian  corn  the  most  profitable  crop 
we  have.  In  speaking  of  it,  we  are  apt  to  think 
only  of  the  corn,  and  nothing  else  ;  but  if  we  look 
( losely,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  a  great  ex- 
iiauster  of  the  soil,  but  is  excellent  in  preparing 
it  for  grass,  while  corn  fodder,  well  cured,  will 
jiroduce  more  milk  than  Jiay  will.  Tlie  manure 
needed  for  corn  should  not  all  bf^  cliarged  to  it, 
for,  after  the  corn,  three  or  f nir  good  crops  of 
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grass  can  be  got  -witliout  manuring.  Fur  making 
manure,  too,  corn  is  better  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed. One  hundred  bushels,  properly  fed  to 
cattle  or  hogs,  will  make  two  hundred  bushels  of 
as  good  manure  as  can  generally  be  bought.  In 
culti\ating  corn,  there  is  no  danger  of  too  fre- 
quent hoeing.  The  best  field  the  speaker  ever 
raised,  he  hoed  for  seven  weeks  in  succession, 
and  was  satisfied  that  it  paid  well.  One  great 
benefit  of  such  a  practice  is,  that  it  brings  the 
corn  forward  a  week  or  fortnight  earlier. 

Mr.  Brown  related  a  case  in  his  own  experi- 
ence, where  he  planted  a  piece  of  corn,  manuring 
one  portion  highly,  and  letting  the  other  go 
without  any  dressing  whatever,  but  hoeing  it 
often  instead.  The  result  was  that  he  got  nearly 
an  equal  crop  where  there  was  no  manure.  But 
he  would  advocate  high  manuring,  with  frequent 
hoeing.  The  importance  of  a  thorough  pulveriza- 
tion of  the  soil  is  not  properly  understood  by  the 
farmer,  and  should  receive  his  earnest  attention. 

Mr.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, said  that  Indian  corn  had  always  seemed  to 
him  the  pride  of  New  England,  being  indigenous 
to  the  soil  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  climate. 
No  crop  bears  our  severe  droughts  so  well,  and 
there  is  none  which  we  can  rely  upon  with  more 
safety.  Of  late  years,  it  is  the  universal  practice 
among  the  best  farmers  to  plant  corn  on  a  flat 
surface,  without  hilling.  Cultivated  in  this  man- 
ner, with  deep  plowing,  the  speaker  believed  that 
it  would  seldom  feel  a  drought.  If  the  corn  is 
hilled,  the  roots  are  often  laid  bare  to  the  scorch- 
ing sun.  Of  varieties,  there  is  one  which  has 
been  tried  for  a  year  or  two  very  successfully, 
called  the  King  Philip.  He  had  distributed  some 
hundreds  of  papers  of  the  seed,  and  the  result 
had  been  eminently  satisfactory.  A  kind,  called 
the  Canada  corn,  is  raised  in  Maine  with  much 
success.  Large  ci'ops,  of  100  bushels  and  up- 
wards per  acre,  are  raised  in  Plymouth  county, 
of  a  variety  called  the  Webiter,  or  Plymouth 
county  corn ;  but  it  is  said  to  shrink  more  during 
the  winter  than  the  Canadian  corn. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Waltham,  detailed  an  experi- 
ment made  by  him  the  past  season  in  raising  corn. 
lie  prepared  two  acres,  plowing  thoroughly  and 
manuring  deeply.  One  acre  he  planted  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  the  other  about  five  days 
later,  with  an  addition  of  250  lbs.  of  guano  to 
the  manuring.  The  yield  showed  a  balance  in 
favor  of  the  guano  lot  of  about  15  per  cent., 
while  it  also  sufiered  less  from  the  drought  than 
the  other.  One  lot  was  planted  with  8  rowed 
white,  and  the  other  8  rowed  yellow  corn.  The 
speaker  believed  that  corn  was  pre-eminently 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  New  England,  and  Avas 
of  the  opinion  that  it  sufiered  less  than  any  other 
from  the  drought  last  season.     But  he   doubted 


whether  the  corn  was  as  profitabte  as  the  potato 
crop.  A  bushel  of  potatoes  can  be  raised  easier 
than  one  of  corn,  and  are  worth  more  in  the  mar- 
ket. One  great  advantage  of  the  potato  crop  is, 
that  farmers  are  in  no  danger  of  being  deluged 
with  importations  from  the  AVest  or  South,  as  in 
the  case  of  grain ,  for  they  are  not  raised  to  any 
extent  there,  lie  thouglit  farmers  sliould  pay 
more  attention  to  them  than  heretofore. 

Mr.  Fay  alluded  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Shel- 
don in  regard  to  corn  fodder,  as  an  important  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  value  of  the  corn 
crop.  His  own  practice  is  to  cut  the  corn,  even 
before  it  has  quite  turned  yellow,  and  stack  it 
with  the  corn  in  the  shocks,  allowing  it  to  remain 
until  dried ,  when  it  is  husked  in  the  barn  and 
the  stalks  put  one  side  for  use.  The  stalks  are 
chopped  up  fine,  and  by  means  of  a  small  steam 
apparatus  are  steamed  for  six  hours,  when  they 
are  ready  to  be  fed  to  the  cows,  who  eat  it  freely  ; 
sheep  eat  it  precisely  as  they  would  turnips.  The 
expense  of  the  steam  ajiparatus,  which  is  kept  in 
operation  in  connection  with  a  furnace,  is  about 
ninepence  per  day,  and  it  feeds  six  or  seven  cows 
and  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  quality  of  the  milk  is 
much  improved  by  it.  The  speaker  thought  that 
the  value  of  corn  fodder  and  the  amount  of  ma- 
nure which  corn  makes,  in  addition  to  its  intrin- 
sic value,  placed  it  before  the  potato  as  a  profita- 
ble crop. 

Mr.  Clark  expressed  himself  comvinccd  of  the 
correctness  of  the  last  speaker's  views,  but  re- 
marked that  in  ordinary  seasons  many  more  bu- 
shels of  potatoes  can  be  raised  than  of  corn. 

Mr.  Sheldon  thought  that  the  comparative  pro- 
fit of  corn  and  potatoes  to  the  farmer  depended 
very  much  upon  the  nature  of  his  land.  Last 
year  on  good  corn  land  he  did  not  get  over  50 
bushels  of  potatoes,  while  he  got  35  bushels  of 
corn.  On  swamp  lands  he  had  got  400  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  the  acre.  In  such  a  season  as  the 
last,  corn  would  be  the  most  profitable.  In  rais- 
ing corn,  he  had  found  that  when  plowing  up 
grass  land  it  was  best  to  plow  in  August,  run- 
ning 9  or  10  inches,  and  in  the  spring  let  the  old 
sod  remain  without  cross-plowing.  The  crop 
would  be  better. 

Mr.  BucKMiNSTER  of  the  PfoMy/(/nY7?i,  was  hap- 
py to  notice  that  the  value  of  the  potato  crop 
had  not  been  overlooked  by  the  speakers.  He 
thought  the  profit  on  a  crop  depended  on  the 
kind  of  lai^d  cultivated,  and  every  farmer  must 
judge  for  himself.  He  would  like  to  know  which 
was  best  for  fodder,  sweet,  yellow  or  Southern 
corn  ? 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Hampshire  county,  said  he  had 
fed  o-reen  corn  fodder  to  his  cows  ;  they  ate  it 
greedily,  and  gave  more  and  richer  milk.  His 
horse  also  thrived  remarkably  on  it.     He  fed  the 
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ears  while  yet  in  the  milk  to  his  hogs,  and  the 
pork  they  made  waa  the  finest  and  sweetest  he 
ever  tasted,  and  its  superior  quality  was  often  re- 
marked by  friends  who  ate  of  it.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  there  was  nothing  which  would  make  so 
nice  pork  as  green  corn  while  in  the  milk. 

Mr.  Poor,  of  Andover,  made  an  interesting 
statement  in  regard  to  his  manner  of  raising 
winter  Avheat,  and  setting  forth  the  superiority 
of  the  wheat  crop  as  a  j)rotitable  one  for  New 
England  farmers ;  but  as  his  views  and  experi- 
ments have  been  published  in  the  Farmer  we 
omit  any  sketch  of  his  remarks. 

JMr.  Stockbridge,  of  Iladley,  narrated  a  case 
in  his  own  experience,  wherein  l)c  fallowed  a  crop 
of  tobacco  (a  very  exhausting  crop)  manured  with 
25  loads  to  the  acre,  with  a  crop  of  winter  wheat, 
planted  in  September.  The  ground  Avas  flat,  and 
■wherever  the  water  collected  and  froze  in  the 
winter,  the  wheat  was  killed,  so  that  only  about 
half  an  acre  came  to  maturity  ;  that,  however, 
yielded  20  bushels.  A  piece  of  winter  rye, 
planted  on  a  similar  piece  of  land,  and  subjected 
to  the  same  influences,  did  not  suffer  from  being 
winter  killed.  In  his  opinion,  the  wheat  crop, 
although  often  a  very  profitable  one,  was  not  re- 
liable, and  New  England  farmers  must  depend  on 
corn  and  winter  rye  for  certain  returns. 

At  20  minutes  to  10  o'clock,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


For  the.  New  Ensland  Farmer. 

CULTURE  OF  HOPS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give 
your  friends  in  this  region  some  information  in 
relation  to  hop  culture?  This  subject  is  exciting 
considerable  interest  in  our  community  of  late, 
and  any  information  you  may  be  able  to  impart 
through  the  Farmer,  will  be  a  favor  to  numerous 
readers  of  your  valuable  paper. 

In  particular,  will  you  reply  to  the  following 
questions?  {a.)  Are  hops  used  to  any  considera- 
ble extent  for  other  purposes  than  brewing? 
And  whtit  purposes'?  {b.)  Is  it  probalile  that  the 
price  and  the  demand  for  hops,  for  years  to  come, 
will  be  such  as  to  make  it  a  safe  and  profitable 
branch  of  farming?  (c.)  Is  the  hop  culture 
restricted  to  any  section  of  our  country,  or  is  it 
liable  to  be  ruined  by  extensive  culture  ?  (</.)  The 
mode  of  cultivating,  and  preparing  for  market, 
&c.  Benjamin  Comings. 

Greensboro',  Vt.,  1855. 


Remarks. — («.)  Hops  are  largely  used  in  this 
State  for  yeast  and  for  medicinal  purposes,  yet 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  is  used  for  brewing, 
probably  at  least  fifteen-sixteenths. 

(b.)  The  price  and  demand  for  hops  is  some- 
Avhat  fluctuating.  The  price,  for  several  years  in 
succession,  was  so  low  that  many  growers  in  this 
State  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  them.  Since 
1848  the  price  has  risen,  and  for  the  last  five 
years  they  have  been  very  profitable.     There  are 


few  crops  on  the  price  of  which  we  can  calculate 
The  attendance  was  good,   and  among 'the  au- 1  with  so  little  certainty  as  upon  hops.     The  cost 
dience  we  noticed  one  lady,  a  very  pleasing  fea-  of  raising  and   curing  a  pound  of  hops  is  about 


ture,  certainly.  We  hope  other  ladies  will  take 
the  hint  and  attend.  They  will  find  the  meet- 
ings both  interesting  and  instructive.  If  the 
women  would  only  take  an  active  interest  in  ag- 
riculture, and  manifest  it  by  their  presence  at 
such  meetings  as  these,  an  impetus  would  be  giv- 
en to  agricultural  improvement  which  could  be 
gained  rom  no  other  source.  At  the  same  time 
they  would  gain  much  valuable  information. 


HOUSES  FOR  BIRDS. 

Messrs.  Editoks. — There  arc  l)ut  few  garden- 
ers, farmers,  or  fruit-growers,  who  do  not  see  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  having  tlie  number  of 
summer  birds  increased.  Yet  there  are  not  many 
who  do  anything  in  the  way  of  jiroviding  houses 
or  nests,  that  this  end  might  bo  oljtained.  If  a 
cheap  article  were  inanufactunsd,  tasty  and  orna- 
mental, they  would  find  a  ready  sale  at  the  agri- 
cultural stores.  Will  not  some  of  j^our  readers 
furnish  plans  of  bird-houses  for  diffL-rent  kinds  of 
birds?  That  might  induce  some  maker  of  Yan- 
kee notions,  to  add  this  branch  to  his  trade.  No 
present  would  be  more  acceptable  to  a  clnld,than 
a  pretty  bird-house,  costing  but  a  sliilling,  where 
he  could  have  what  he  could  call  "  his  birds," 
and  wliich  would  afford  him  nuich  amusement 
during  the  summer,  and  sliouhl  there  be  a  dozen 
children,  and  a  house  fin-  each,  there  would  not 
be  too  many. — Country  Gentle/nan. 


five  cents.  The  average  price  for  the  last  four 
years  has  been  about  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 
The  average  price  for  the  last  forty-nine  years  is 
about  thirteen  cents  per  pound.  In  1819  they 
sold  as  low  as  5  cents  a  pound  ;  in  1829  at  5.| 
cents  ;  in  1847  at  0  cents  ;  in  1848  at  7  cents  ; 
while  in  1849  they  sold  readily  at  12i,and  in  1850 
at  25  ;  and  during  the  last  year,  they  have  been 
known  to  sell  as  high  as  40  cents  a  pound.  No 
agricultural  produce  is  so  fluctuating  in  price  as 
hops. 

(c.)  The  hop  has  a  wide  range  of  cultivation, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  competition  in 
them  except  the  want  of  suitable  soil. 

(d.)  Hops  requii-e  a  strong,  rich  soil,  well  ma- 
nured. Good  corn  land  is  generally  good  hop 
land.  The  land  is  to  be  plowed  deep,  say  from  8 
to  12  inches,  and  manured  by  spreading  and  cross- 
plowing  in.  It  is  then  furrowed  aa  for  corn. 
The  hop  plants  may  be  put  in  every  other  row, 
bringing  the  rows  of  hops  about  eight  fi^ct  apart, 
and  jjlanting  in  every  other  liill,  brings  them  eight 
feet  apart  botli  ways.  Corn  or  potatoes  may  be 
planted  among  them  the  first  year.  The  first  year 
they  produce  no  liopB.  The  second  year  they  are 
to  be  poled  and  trailed,  or  tied  carefully  to  the 
poles.     In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  hills  should 
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be  opened  and  the  ranning  roots  cut  off,  and  a 
ehovol-ruU  of  good  compost  manure  thrown  upon 
the  hill  aud  covered  with  the  hoe.  They  are 
usually  to  bo  plowed  and  hoed  three  or  four 
times  in  urdor  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds. 

Picking  usually  begins  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
teml)cr,  and  after  this  they  are  dried  carefully  in 
the  kiln,  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  packed  in  bales, 
when  they  are  ready  for  market. 


For  the  Ifetu  England  Farmer. 

MORTGAGES  ON  FARMS. 

Mr.  Editor  ; — In  mj-  furmer  article  on  "Mort- 
gage!<,  &(.'.,'■  I  attempted  to  show  what  I  un- 
derstood by  the  principle,  and  how  it  was  or 
miglit  1)0  ajiplied  in  cases  of  necessity  in  farming 
matters.  And  in  repl}^  "Reader"  has  given  me 
his  experience  in  several  instances,  and  thinks  it 
may  bo  a  sample  of  what  mortgages  come  to  in 
general.  My  own  idea  is,  that  he  has  given  us 
his  experience  in  the  matter,  which  is  all  very 
well  as  far  as  it  goes.  Now  my  idea  farther  is, 
that  were  lie  to  go  through  the  State  and  canvass 
this  matter  in  regard  to  mortgages  among  farmers, 
he  would  find  hardly  any  two  men  who  told  the 
same  sturj-.  In  fiict,  the  whole  thing  turns  on 
"  management,"  as  I  understand  it  ;  and,  in 
fact,  like  any  other  business,  more  depends  on  the 
"men"  you  have  to  do  with,  than  in  all  other 
matters  put  together.  Some  men  will  do  well 
enough  with  a  mortgage  over  them,  while  others, 
apparently  going  along  in  the  same  track,  will 
fail.  AVhat  does  this  prove  1  Why,  if  it  proves 
any  tiling,  it  says,  in  substance,  that  in  this 
matter  mure  depends  on  "men  and  management," 
than  all  other  outside  causes  you  can  name. 

My  oAvn  experience  is  not  just  what  "Read- 
er's" is  on  "mortgages,"  not  having  gone  through 
all  those  operations.  In  former  years,  my  late 
father  began  the  world  in  a  small  way,  of  course 
buyhig  Iiis  land  by  pieces,  generally  on  the 
"mortgage"  plan,  as  usual.  In  later  years,  when 
he  made  additions  to  his  fixrm,  it  was  done  by  a 
"note,"  uften  depending  more  on  who  the  parties 
were  he  had  to  deal  with — sometimes  with  an 
"endors  T,"  or  not,  as  the  case  might  be.  But 
all  the  operations  came  to  the  same  thing  finally, 
namely,  the  land  must  be  paid  for  in  time,  or 
else  b(!  forfeited  and  lost.  Of  course,  when  the 
land  was  paid  for,  then  the  "notes  and  mort- 
gages" were  killed,  and  not  till  then.  So,  in 
reality,  he  never  knew  any  difference  whether 
the  land  was  mortgaged  or  not  ;  the  idea  was,  of 
course,  to  pay  for  it  in  the  shortest  time.  lie, 
of  course,  never  allowed  himself  to  believe  that 
the  land  could  not  be  paid  for  in  time,  by  good 
manag'^ment,  for  he  knew  better.  Sometimes  he 
could  no  more  than  meet  the  interest,  and,  in 
other  years,  hardly  that  ;  tlien,  again,  he  could 
pay  Hoine  of  the  principal,  and  so  on  till  the  thing 
was  finished. 

Now,  the  point  at  issue  betwixt  us  and  "Read- 
er" is,  when  and  where  should  "mortgages"  be 
allowed,  and  wlien  not?  I  attempted  to  show, 
in  a  former  article,  how  and  where  they  might 
be  allowed  by  the  farmer.  "Reader,"  in  reply, 
gave  me  his  own  personal  experience  on  "mort- 
gages,"   which,  to  my  own  idea,  does  not  meet 


the  issue  in  question.  But,  as  I  understand 
"Reader"  now,  ho  is  "death"  on  mortgages  in 
general  ;  but,  under  some  circumstances,  thoy 
may  be  allowed  on  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  but 
never  to  raise  money  to  make  "improvements" 
on  the  same  very  well.  Now  I  wish  the  readers 
of  the  Farmer  to  remember,  in  my  former  article 
on  this  subject,  that  I  only  recommended  the 
mortgage  plan  to  raise  means  for  farm  improve- 
ments when  all  other  plans  fiiiled,  and  I  say  so 
now.  But  when  it  came  to  this,  then  I  would 
put  a  mortgage  on  the  farm  for  improvements 
as  soon  as  I  would  to  buy  the  land.  And  why 
not  ?  Now,  suppose  a  young  farmer  to  come  in 
possession  of  a  poor,  worn-out  farm,  and,  after 
he  has  made  some  improvements  in  the  way  of  a 
house  for  his  family,  barn,  &c.,  lie  finds  himself 
without  a  red  cent  to  commence  farming  with. 
What  is  to  be  done?  "Reader,"  in  this  case, 
would  pirobably  say  the  young  fiirmer  must  look 
up  some  job  outside  of  the  farm,  in  a  neighboring 
factory,  or  "hire"  out  by  the  month  to  a  farmer 
until  he  can  raise  money  to  bi.'gin  farming  with. 
And  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  farm  in  the 
meantime?  Why,  nothing,  of  course.  My  plan 
would  be  to  tell  the  young  farmer  to  go  on  to  the 
farm  at  once,  and  give  his  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion to  it,  never  leaving  the  farm  for  any  "out- 
side" job  that  may  ofl'er,  so  long  as  he  can  earn 
three  shillings  or  fifty  cents  a  day  for  his  work  at 
home  on  the  farm.  The  young  farmnr  has  noth- 
ing else  to  depend  on  to  live  but  tliis  worn-out 
farm.  Then,  if  he  works  this  farm  on  the  star- 
vation principle,  how  long  will  it  be  before  he,  in 
turn,  will  get  starved  out  by  such  management? 

It  is,  then,  as  we  said  in  our  former  article, 
that*  the  young  farmer  must  see  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  let  his  land  lie  idle  or  go  unimproved. 
Of  course  it  is  vinderstood  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  young  farmer  understands  his  business,  and 
that  he  knows  just  what  course  to  take  to  reno- 
vate Ids  laud  in  the  shortest  time.  All  that  is 
wanting  is  the  ready  capital,  which  must  be  had 
some  way  ;  he  must  begin  by  using  as  many  im- 
proved farming  implements  as  his  means  will 
allow,  always  remembering  that  good  lal)or-saving 
farm  implements  are  much  cheaper  in  the  long 
run  than  manual  labor,  in  these  days  on  the  farm. 
Then,  the  young  farmer  must  supply  himself  with 
good  agricultural  papers,  books,  periodicals,  &c., 
and  not  think  that  part  of  his  farming  capital 
is  wasted  when  spent  in  this  waj'.  I'or  one  of  the 
great  pull-backs  in  farming  is  a  want  of  know- 
ledge, which,  in  fact,  is  ahead  of  all  other  wants 
on  the  farm,  when  applied  to  practical  farming. 
If  this  fault  could  be  remedied,  many  a  "mort- 
gage" would  be  paid  off  with  no  difficulty  at  all, 
which  has  been  left  to  be  handed  down  from 
father  to  son. 

Does  "Reader"  suppose  that  the  parental  farm, 
on  which  he  was  turned  off  on  account  of  an  old 
"mortgage,"  could  not  have  been  })aid,  (even  in 
his  father's  day,)  if  the  management  on  the  farm 
had  been  equal  to  the  best  farm  improvements  of 
the  present  day?  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  what 
"outside  debts"  "Reader's"  fiirm  had  to  meet  ; 
but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  if  no  uncommon 
debts  but  what  grew  out  of  the  old  "mortgage" 
was  on  the  farm,  then  the  system  I  have  named 
above,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  would  have  paid 
it.     Has  "Reader"  a  doubt  of  it?     I   see  very 
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plainly  that  "Reader's"  idea  is,  that  if  old  mort-  I  never  supposed  that  "Reader"  meant  to  do 
gages  are  paid  at  all,  in  most  cases  the  money  me  injustice  by  unfliir  comments  on  my  former 
must  come  from  some  "outside  operation,"  of  articles,  or  by  unjust  criticisms.  But  still,  when 
which  the  iarm  lias  nothing  to  do  with.  In  proof  he  began  to  talk  of  "Bagging  up  shade  and  selling 
of  this,  lie  gives  his  own  experience  in  No.  3,  | it  at  fifty  dollars  a  ton  as  a  fertilizer,"  I  thought 
where  the  mortgagor  never  paid  a  cent  of  either  jit  had  a  strong  look  that  way,  as  though  he 
principal  or  interest ;  but,  in  after  years,  it  was  might  place  me  on  a  par  with  some  other  "sellers 


of  fertilizers"  that  I  could  name,  but  should 
rather  not  do  so.  Still,  I  may  be  wrong  in  this 
matter  ;  if  so,  then  all  is  right. 

One  word  more,  and  I  liave  done.  To  those 
farmers  of  all  classes  who  own  farms,  and  think 
they  cannot  afford  to  improve  them,  I  s^iy,  sell 
out  and  quit  the  business  at  once,  and  enter  on 
some  business  that  you  can  make  something  or 
have  some  confidence  in.  For  what  satisfaction 
is  it  to  follow  a  business  that  you  cannot  make  any 
thing  at  ?  When  I  hear  farmers  commence  on  a 
complaining  tirade  that  they  cannot  make  any 
thing  at  farming,  or  scarcely  get  a  living,  I  never 
want  to  hear  them  talk,  for  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  men  or  their 
management.  Yours,  &c.,         L.  Durand. 

Derby,  Cl.,  Jan.,  1855. 


paid  in  full  by  a  son,  who  was  a  merchant's 
clerk.  Now  what  does  this  prove  to  us  ?  It 
looks  as  though  the  management  on  that  farm 
was  of  the  loose  kind,  or,  in  other  words,  just  no 
management  at  all;  but  such  as  would  fetch  any 
man  to  ruin  in  time,  if  well  carried  out.  In 
proof  of  this  doctrine,  where  was  the  son  ?  Why, 
he  was  in  a  neighboring  village,  or  city,  acting 
as  a  merchant's  clerk,  when  he  should  have  been 
npoh  the  farm.  AYhy ,  the  son  says,  like  thousands 
of  others,  farming  is  of  no  great  consequence  any 
way,  as  a  living  can  be  got,  if  you  work  hard 
enough,  but  no  money  in  reality  can  be  made. 
If  I  mean  to  get  above  a  scanty  living,  I  must 
"pick  ujj  my  duds,"  go  into  a  merchant's 
counting-room  or  lawj^er's  office,  and  try  to  make 
some  money, -and,  in  reality,  be  somebody.  Does 
"Reader"  see  any  reality  in  a  picture  of  this 
kind?  If  so,  cannot  he  see  some  reason  why 
more  old  "farm  mortgages"  are  not  paid  off  than 
there  are  or  have  been  in  years  past  ?    . 

To  us  the  whole  thing  in  regard  to  mortgages 
lies  in  a  "nut-shell,"  namely,  for  success  all  de- 
pends on  men  and  management.  ^ly  idea  is,  that 
the  "farm  should  be  made  to  carry  the  farm  on  its 
own  back'' — or,  in  other  words,  the  farm  should 
be  made  to  pay  its  own  way,  that  is,  give  the 
farmer  his  living  and  pay  all  necessary  expense. 
Why  not  ?  For  years,  or  ever  since  I  was  a  boy, 
I  have  heard  farmers  talk  after  this  fashion : 
Farming  is  well  enough  if  you  have  got  a  farm 
of  your  own  ;  but  as  for  making  money  at  farm- 
ing, it  is  out  of  the  question  ;  you  must  do  what 
you  can  ji^ourself,  and  let  the  rest  go  ;  you  cannot 
afford  to  '-hire"  any  help,  because  it  wont  pay. 
We  goc  in  all  our  hay  and  harvest,  said  another 
farmer,  and  only  had  to  "hire''  so  many  days' 
work  ;  just  as  though  some  feat  had  l)een  accom- 
plished. Now,  if  a  farmer's  labor  will  pay  for 
itself,  why  cannot  a  hired  man's  be  made  to  pay 
its  own  way,  and  leave  a  little  profit  to  the  far- 
mer "?  For,  in  reality,  it  is  these  extra  days'  work 
on  the  farm  tliat  pay,  after  all.  I  repeat  wliat 
I  have  often  said  before  on  this  point,  that  there 
is  no  extra  labor  hired  out  in  any  business  that 
will  pay  belter  tlian  well-directed  lalior  on  the 
farm.  Of  course,  the  farmer  must  go  with  his 
men,  and  see  that  the  work  is  done  as  directed, 
and  not  trust  to  the  "honor"  of  his  men  to  liav€ 
the  work  done.  But,  then,  wliat  are  young  far-  The  Bayou  Sara  Ledger  is  mendacious !  The 
mers  to  do  that  have  just  started?  Nine-tentlis  editor  should  have  a  "Report  of  Brighton  Mar- 
of  them  have  to  begin  with  nothing;  of  course  ;ket"  fastened  for  a  week  to  his  speeiacles.  If  we 
their  farms  must  be  paid  for  under  a  "  mort- : are  ever  reduced  to  "Pea  Nuts  and  Pop  Corn" 
gage,"  or  never'  paid  at  all.  Then  they  must  for  a  pu])lie  set-out,  it  must  be  owing  to  a  great 
'ements  and  tools  ;  expansion  of  his  "peculiar  institution." 


For  the  Ifeir  Enir/and  Farmer. 

PEA  NUTS  AHD  POP  COEIT ! 

Mr.  Brown  : — What  do  you  suppose  some  of 
our  Southern  friends  think  we  have  come  to,  in 
these  "hard  times?"  Why,  sir,  I  have  just  cut 
out  the  following,  from  the  Bayou  Sara  Ledger, 
Louisiana.  It  is  represented  as  unusually  rich 
and  varied.  These  luxuries  were  enjoyed  at  a 
public  supper  at  the  No7-ik,  in  December,  1854. 
Here  is  the 

BILL   OF   FARE. 

SOUP. 

Pea  Nuts. 


Pea  Nuts. 


Pea  Nuts 


ROASTS. 

Com,  a  la  Indian. 

BOILED. 

White  Cora. 
SIDE  DISHES. 
Pea  Nuts,  garnished  with  Pop-Coni. 
Pea  Nuts,  with  Pop-Corn  Salad. 
Pop-Corn,  garnished  with  Pea  Nuts. 

FIFTH  COUKSE. 
Pea  Nuts.  Pop-Corn.         Ice  Water. 

DESSERT. 

Pea  Nuts — roasted. 
Tucket  Corn — popped. 
Water — with  Ice. 

LIQUORS. 

Water.  Ice  Water. 

Cold  Water — with  Pea  Nuts. 

FINALE. 
Tepid  Water— with  Pea  Nut  Shuck  Toast. 


Will  the  Ledger  man  keep  posted  up? 
Concord,  Mass.  w. 


have  capital  in  farming  implemen 
never  trust  to  your  neighboring  farmers  t(j  "bor- 
row aud  beg  "tools"  to  work  with,  as  this  is  a 
shiftless  policy,  followed  by  too  many  farmers  ; 
own  your  tools,  and  then  work  with  them.  To  Turkkvs  to  kill  Crassuoppers. — I  would  advise 
young  farmers  who  commence  in  this  way,  I  say  your  correspondent  from  Kentucky,  who  is  an- 
that  tliere  is  no  dilliculty  at  all  but  that  you  will.noyed  with  grassliopjiers,  to  keep  on  liis  premises 
come  out  right,  with  patience,  perseverance  and  I  a  flock  of  turkeys.  I  was  surprised  a  few  years 
good  management,  to  carry  out  the  system,  in  j ago,  at  seeing  large  Cocks  of  turkeys  in  the  niead- 
iyoiQ.  jo-yya  of  a   neighboring   farmer,   an  enterprising, 
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close  calculating  man.  He  told  me  that  they 
had  hcen  annoyed  Avith  grasshoppers,  and  that  by 
keeping  turkeys  a  few  years,  he  got  rid  of  them. 
I  have  since  kept  a  flock  on  my  farm,  and  tliink 
they  more  than  jiay  their  way,  especially  where  a 
fixrm  is  infested  with  grasshoppers. — Country 
Gentleman. 


SALINE  MATTER  IN  SOILS. 

One  grain  of  saline  matter  in  every  pound  of 
soil  measuring  one  foot  in  depth,  is  equal  to  five 
hundred  pounds  per  acre.  And  this  amount,  in- 
significant as  it  appears,  in  the  abstract,  is  more 
than  is  exhausted  in  forty  years,  supposing  the 
grain  produced  upon  it  is  sold  off,  and  the  straw 
and  green  crops  are  regularly  returned  to  it  in 
the  shapj  of  manure.  In  most  cases  farmers  rely 
too  confidently  on  what  they  have  been  tradition- 
ally taught  to  regard  as  the  recuperative  or  self- 
replenishing  power  of  the  soil,  a  power  by  wliich 
it  is  blindlj'  conceived  to  be  capable  of  re-attain- 
ing fertility  through  its  own  unassisted  energies 
when  it  has  been  thoroughly  impoverished  by 
long  crojiping,  and  deprived  of  almost  every  ele- 
ment upon  which  fertility,  or  the  power  of  pro- 
duction, depends.  Such  a  caj^acity  does  not  be- 
long te  any  soil. 

Suppose  the  most  affluent  soil — a  garden,  for 
instance — to  be  cultivated  for  a  series  of  years 
without  any  application  of  manure.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  exhaustion  would  be  the  result,  and 
that  the  exhaustion  would  be  precisely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  or  bulk  of  the  crop  pro- 
duced. The  same  principle  operates  elsewhere. 
All  the  elements  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  veg- 
etables, must  be  returned  to  it,  or  it  will  be  de- 
teriorated in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the 
elementary  substances  withdraAvn. 

Let  us  examine  this  question  somewhat  more 
minutely.  Sprexgel,  a  celebrated  chemist,  and 
long  at  tlic  head  of  the  Agricultural  School  of 
Prussia,  published  an  exact  analysis  of  two  pro- 
ductive soils ;  the  first,  a  fine  alluvial  soil, 
overflowed  by  the  ocean,  and  for  sixty  years  cul- 
tivated in  wheat  without  manure  ;  the  second,  a 
soil  pro  ducing  excellent  crops  of  clover,  beans, 
rape,  potatoes  and  turnips,  wlien  manured  with 
gypsum.  Of  these  soils  one  thousand  parts  con- 
tained, after  washing, 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Soluble  saline  matter 18 1 

Fine  earthy  and  organized  matter,  (clay,). 937 89.3 

Silicioua  sand 45 160 

1000  1054 

Now  in  tlie  case  of  the  first,.the  alluvial  soil, 
the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  crop  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  alluvial  deposits,  and  conse- 
quently, so  long  as  its  annual  or  periodical  sub- 
mergence by  the  water,  its  fertility  would  be 
maintained  unimpaired  ;  in  the  latter,  gypsum 
supplied  the  deficiency  not  made  up  by  the  de- 


cay of  the  roots,  straw,  and  other  products  of  the 
plants  left  upon  the  soil. 


For  the  New  Enc;land  Farmer. 

PLANTING  TESES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  perceive  that  the  committee 
on  agriculture  have  been  instructed  to  visit  the 
State  Farm  at  Westboro',  to  inquire  as  to  the 
uses  made  of  the  lands  on  this  farm,  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  making  additions  thereto.  This 
brings  to  mind  a  suggestion  made  the  last  year, 
(see  Vol.  VI.  New  England  Fanner,  p.  309,)  in 
these  words  :  "What  more  delightful  appendage 
to  such  an  institution,  than  a  flourishing  grove  of 
oaks?"  Let  different  modes  of  rearing  be  tried, 
and  different  varieties  be  planted,  and  their  vari- 
ous progress  noted  and  recorded  ;  and ,  sixty  years 
hence,  when  the  boys  who  may  have  assisted  in 
depositing  the  acorns  shall  be  of  the  number  who 
may  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  institution, 
they  will  bless  the  memory  of  him  who  suggested' 
the  experiment.  Let  ten  acres  of  the  laud  be 
thus  planted  with  the  English  white  oak,  (ex- 
perience has  shown  that  this  variety  advances  in 
size  twice  as  fast  as  the  American  white  oak,)  and 
there  Avill  be  no  liazard  in  guaranteeing  that  in 
thirty  years  the  value  of  the  land  will  be  increased 
four-fold,  and  in  sixty  years  ten-fold.  What  better 
deposit  can  be  made?  And  then,  think  of  the 
enjoyment  the  boys  would  experience  in  hunting 
squirrels  in  such  a  grove  !  "A  word  to  the  wise 
is  sufficient."  Essex. 

January  29,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

NOTE  OF  THANKS. 
Messrs.  Editors  : — I  am  mucli  indebted  to  you 
for  your  montlily  paper  kindly  sent  me,  some  years 
past,  and  small  tribute  pecuniary  or  agricultural, 
horticultural,  floral  or  pomological,  have  you  re- 
ceived at  my  hands  in  return.  But  j^lease  accept, 
in  lieu  of  a  more  substantial  and  valuable  consid- 
eration, my  very  sincere  thanks  for  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer. 

1.  I  thank  you  in  behalf  of  plow-boys.  I  re- 
member well  when  I  held  this  oflice,  and  while 
pacing  by  the  side  of  the  team  over  my  father's 
fields,  how  I  longed  for  something  to  awake  the  j 
mind,  and  prompt  interesting  tlioughts,  so  that  m 
plowman  or  driver  might  find  pleasant  topics  for 
conversation.  Alas,  for  the  weary,  dreary  mo- 
notony of  our  work,  with  nothing  on  hand  worth 
thinking  of  or  talking  of,  as  to  our  business  of 
dull,  haayj  plow-joffging.  (a.)  You  furnish  am- 
ple materials  to  till  up  that  sad  vacuum  in  the 
mind  of  the  younger  and  older  field  laborer. 
Great  mental  stupor  must  there  be,  if  your  arti- 
cles do  not  prompt  thouglits,  inquiries  and  rea- 
sonings, in  all  who  arc  working  the  soil,  or  gath- 
ering its  products,  and  thus  prevent  their  minds 
from  lying  waste,  or  overgrown  with  noxious 
weeds. 

2.  I  thank  you  for  your  influence,  adapted  to 
attach  farmers'  sons  to  their  dignifying  employ- 
ment, upon  soil  consecrated  to  freedom.  The 
plow-boy's  lash  (ever  to  be  used  Avisely  and  mer- 
cifully) falls  not  upon  the  cowering  slave,  but 
upon  the  dull  or  wayward  ox,  to  prompt  him  to 
duty.     You  labor  to  inspire  an  agricultural  taste. 
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and  to  show  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  well- 
directed  skill  and  enterprise  applied  to  land  on 
which  our  honored  fathers  toiled.  1  see  no  means 
Letter  suited  to  train  up  and  retain  in  all  our  old 
towns,  a  substantial,  intelligent,  worthy  yeoman- 
ry, such  as  must  ever  constitute  the  bone  and 
sincAv  of  New  England's  strength.  The  hot  haste 
to  bo  rich  often  tempts  to  sjieculation,  and  bold 
adventures  in  untried  spheres,  far  away  from 
home,  resulting,  many  a  time,  in  disappointment 
and  sorrow. 

3.  I  thank  you  for  laying  open  so  many  fields 
of  investigation  connected  with  agriculture, 
which  enlist  so  much  talent  and  science,  showing 
that  there  is  range  for  the  powers  of  most  gifted 
minds,  in  the  domains  over  which  extends  the 
farmer's  sway.  We  have  learned  effectually, 
that  ignorance  and  blind  tradition  will  not  make 
our  fields  teem  with  their  varied  fruits,  and  that 
the  scientific,  enlightened  mind,  is  demanded  to 
direct  the  laborer  in  the  proper  tillage  of  the 
earth. 

4.  I  thank  you  for  calling  our  citizens  away 
from  dangerous  strife  and  political  turmoil,  to 
one  grand,  common  interest,  not  only  of  New 
England,  but  of  our  whole  country.  Patriotism 
bids  you  good  speed,  and  gathers  all  her  true- 
hearted  sons,  in  fraternal  fellowship  under  the 
banner  of  peace  which  you  lift  on  high,  display- 
ing on  its  snow-white  folds  the  olive-branch  and 
dove.  J.  Lee. 


Remarks. — (a.)  How  vividly  has  this  sentence 
brought  to  mind  the  long  days  of  team-driving, 
both  in  the  fields  and  on  the  road,  of  our  early 
youth.  It  brings  a  pang  now,  to  remember  the 
tedious  hours  up  and  down  those  interminable 
furrows,  with  a  plowman  at  the  handles  as  slug- 
gish and  drowsy  as  ourselves,  after  the  novelty  of 
the  first  few  "rounds"  had  passed  away.  To 
him,  there  was  no  beauty  in  the  path — no  shin- 
ing ore — no  stores  of  grain  or  grass,  no  germ  of 
bud,  or  flower,  or  fruit ;  the  furrow,  a  furrow 
"was  to  him,  and  nothing  more."  To  him,  it 
had  never  been  taught  that  the  clods  of  the  val- 
ley contained  any  principle  of  life,  and  their  ani- 
mated beings  were  pressed  under  his  heel  with 
thoughtless  indifference.  But  when  another  came, 
him,  honored  sire,  from  whose  lips  fell  the  first 
and  early  lessons  to  our  impatient  mind,  how 
soon  supineness  and  indifference  departed.  Flow- 
ers sprang  up  along  the  path — the  furrows  were 
peopled  with  animated  life,  indispensable  to  the 
whole  plan,  and  affording  texts  for  the  most  in- 
teresting and  useful  discourse.  Standing  over 
the  upturned  nest  of  the  field-mouse,  and  behold- 
ing its  "wee  bit  home  in  ruins,"  elicited  a  stan- 
za of  the  Farmer  Poet — 

"\fee,  sleekit,  cow'rin',  tim'rous  beastie, 
O,  what  a  pauic's  in  thy  bryastie  ! 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  brattle  ! 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  and  cliase  thee, 

Wi'  murd'ring  pattle  1" 

and  tlicn  with  easy  and  natural   transition,  he 
would  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  our  broth- 


er farmer  and  poet  of  nature,  Robert  Burns.  So 
the  denizens  of  the  air  afforded  a  theme.  If  wild 
geese  were  winging  their  way  north  to  those  in- 
hospitable regions,  where  even  man  dares  seldom 
approach, — or  if  their  leader  pursued  his  track- 
less way  south,  the  haljits  of  this  interesting  part 
of  creation  were  explained,  and  the  cause  of  their 
particular  movements  given.  Now,  while  the 
team  rests,  comes  our  old  friend,  the  bob-o-link, 
and  on  a  neighboring  maple,  gives  us  his  first 
song  of  the  season.  Tiien  their  habits  were  giv- 
en ;  how  the  males  change  their  plumage  in  the 
autumn,  and  both  sexes  congregate  and  pass 
south  in  flocks,  feeding  on  the  wild  oats,  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers,  or  resting  in  the  exten- 
sive corn-fields,  after  having  become  fat.  Then  what 
a  wonderful  instinct  they  observe  in  the  spring. 
They  are  no  longer  seen  in  flocks,  but  scattered 
all  over  New  England,  two  or  three  pairs  having 
their  habitation  iu  every  gi-ecu  meadow  in  prox- 
imity'' to  the  dwellings  of  man  ;  few  or  none  be- 
ing found  in  secluded  places.  And  so,  with  free 
and  pleasant  discourse  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  labor  to  be  performed,  of  the  animate  and 
inanimate  objects  about  us,  of  soil,  tree,  flower, 
fruit,  stock,  crops,  and  of  the  love  and  ■  isdom  of 
Him  who  gave  and  controls  them  all,  the  way 
would  grow  short,  the  labor  light,  and  the  even- 
ing found  us  returning  to  the  loved  ones  at  home 
as  equally  pleased  as  ourselves,  with  the  rational 
and  interesing  duties  that  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
each  through  the  day. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  thankfully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  nu- 
merous and  most  excellent  communications  upon 
various  topics,  and  from  gentlemen  of  great  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  subjects,  which  they  dis- 
cuss. Deducting  a  paper  or  two  indicted  by 
some  young  friend  with  one  foot  on  Ilelicon  and 
the  other  on  Parnassus,  and  whose  wild  hexame- 
ters have  probably  saved  him  from  a  flital  coUapse, 
and  we  have  not  one  among  them  all  but  contains 
sovind  and  valuable  instruction.  Some  of  them 
will  be  deferred  for  the  present,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent them  at  more  seasonable  moments  ;  but  all 
shall  have  a  place,  first  in  the  weekly  paper,  and 
then  in  a  more  permanent  form,  in  the  monthly 
Farmer. 

Farmers!  Now  is  the  time  to  .loritc.  Write 
for  some  paper,  if  not  for  this.  Review  your  op- 
erations of  the  past  summer  ;  take  up  any  par- 
ticular crop.  Begin  by  setting  down  first  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  whether  it  is  high  or  low,  wet  or 
dry,  drained  or  not ;  then  the  time  and  manner 
of  plowing,  and  tlic  entire  preparation  of  the 
field,  including  manure,  for  the  reception  of  the 
crop.  Continue  tliis  process  with  other  similar 
lands  appropriated  to  the  same  crop  ou  your  own 
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farm,  or  assist  your  neighbor  in  the  same  inves- 
tigation. Here,  then,  you  will  have  the  basis, 
thi'  facts,  for  telling  the  whole  story,  and  it  only 
remains  to  weave  them  together  by  the  use  of 
common,  natural  language,  easily  comprehended 
by  all.  Though  truths  communicated  in  this  man- 
ner are  valuable  to  the  reader,  they  are  infinitely 
more  so  to  him  who  analyzes  the  facts  and  com- 
municates them — because  that  process  fixes  them 
indelibly  on  hia  own  mind. 

In  this  manner  any  of  the  operations  of  the 
farm  may  be  made  to  assume  an  interest  and  im- 
portance which  they  have  never  before  possessed. 
They  become,  not  only  a  store-house  of  rich  fruits, 
and  flowers,  of  grains,  herbage  and  cattle,  but  a 
Book  of  Revelations,  incessantly  unfolding  to  our 
wondering  senses  the  manifestations  of  Divine 
love,  wisdom  and  power.  This  is  not  only  a  mutu- 
al labor  b(;tween  us,  but  a  mutual  benefit — it  is 
difficult  to  tell  Avho  is  the  debtor.  Intercourse 
with  good  farmers,  at  your  clubs,  social  gather- 
ings and  visits  to  your  homes,  is  to  us  as  a  peren- 
nial spring  to  the  thirsty  soil ; — with  these,  and 
constant  recourse  to  books,  which  are  the  record- 
ed experience  of  others,  there  should  be  no  lack  of 
interest  or  of  sources  of  information  to  any  of  us. 

When  the  attention  is  turned,  critically,  to  any 
particular  subject,  whether  it  be  field  or  garden 
crojis,  reclamation,  draining,  plowing,  or  to  fruit 
and  forest  trees,  that  subject  will  soon  assume  an 
interest  and  importance  which  it  has  never  had 
for  us  before  ;  and  nothing  will  so  much  increase 
that  interest  and  fix  the  facts  vipon  the  mind  as 
writing  of  them.  Farmers,  you  have  the  facts — 
give  them  a  tongue  through  the  pen  and  newspa- 
per. 

Among  the  articles  on  hand,  are  two  or  three 
in  relation  to  the  Basket  Willow,  correcting  some 
supposed  errors  in  former  communications,  and 
describing  minutely  the  proper  soils,  modes  of 
cultivation  and  preparation  for  market,  its  value, 
amount  used,  and  the  sums  annually  sent  out  of 
tho  country  for  the  raw  article.  These  will  be 
given  in  season  to  afford  the  necessary  informa- 
tion to  any  who  may  desire  to  commence  its  cul- 
tivation the  coming  spring. 

We  have  also  received  the  first  number  of  a  se- 
ries of  short  articles  upon  our  winter  migratory 
birds,  from  our  accomplished  friend  and  critical 
observer,  S.  P.  Fowler,  Esq.  Birdsare  intimate- 
ly connected  with  our  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural operations,  and  their  habits  ought  to  be 
better  understood. 


Cashmeres  have  thus  far  proved  perfectly  hardy 
and  quite  prolific  in  tlie  soutli,  and  their  fleece, 
which  is  very  heavy  and  abundant,  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  Caslimere  shawls  and 
other  costly  fabrics  of  the  Oriental  looms.  We 
do  not  hazard  much  in  ranking  this  importation 
of  Cashmere  and  Thibet  shawl  goats  among  the 
most  important  of  recent  southern  enterprises, 
and  predicting  for  the  fortunate  possessors  of  these 
animals  the  completest  success.  Dr.  Davis  lately 
sold  one  pair  to  a  northern  company  at  $1000, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  pure  bred  Cashmeres 
have  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  very  suc- 
cessful and  competent  breeder  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, Mr.  R.  Peters,  of  South  Carolina. — Rural 
Neip-Yorker. 


Casumkre  and  TiniiET  Goats. — Dr.  James  B. 
Davis,  the  original  importer  of  those  exceedingly 
rare  and  valuable  animals,  the  Cashmere  and 
Thibet  goats,  presented  at  the  Georgia  Agricul- 
tural Fair  a  fine  collection  of  the  pure  breeds  and 
tlioir  crosses  upon  the  common  variety.     The  pure 


For  the  New  Eni^land  Farmer. 

PRUNING  APPLE  TREES  AGAIN. 

Mr.  Brown  : — You  published  a  short  essay, 
over  my  name,  on  fruning  apple  trees,  in  the  Jan- 
uary Monthly  Farmer.  Your  goo  I-natured  Win- 
chester correspondent,  whose  criticisms  are  always 
lively,  hardly  accepts  my  theory.     He  says — 

^^ Pruning  Apple  Trees.^' — As  I  am  unsettled  in 
opinion  on  this  subject,  I  read  everything  relating 
to  it  with  interest.  Forest  trees  get  along  com- 
fortably without  trimming,  and  so  do  shade  trees 
generally.  But,  says  Mr.  Brown,  "apple  trees 
grow  with  a  superabundance  of  limbs  that  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  casualties,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity afibrded  the  cultivator  to  train  according  to 
his  particular  ^'taste.'^  Now  that  is  very  kind  in 
nature,  certainly ;  but  it  would  save  me  much 
doubt  and  hesitation  if  she  had  labelled  these 
"superabundant  limbs"  respectively,  as  the  case 
might  be,  "jackknife,"  "handsaw,"  "axe,"  &c. 
If  Mr.  Brown  is  disjiosed  to  be  offended  by  these 
remarks  he  must  give  the  editor  half  the  blame, 
for  attaching  that  article  on  page  38  to  his  recom- 
mendations on  "Beautifying  the  Farm." 

To  be  sure,  my  good  sir,  nature  is  "very  kind  ;" 
there  is  no  mistake  about  that.  As  to  the  labels 
(an  original  idea)  one  who  is  pretty  familiar  with 
her  alphabet  always  sees  them. 

Your  correspondent  thinks  "forest  trees  get 
along  comfortably  without  trimming."  It  is  not 
settled  that  it  "don't  pay"  to  trim  forests.  Why 
dead  limbs  should  be  left  hanging  to  a  White 
Pine,  to  run  through  an  otherwise  clear  board 
bye  and  bye,  is  an  open  question. 

The  difference  between  forest  trees  and  fruit 
trees  is  very  apparent.  The  former  are  indige- 
nous to  the  soil ;  the  latter  the  result  of  .impor- 
tation and  long  years  of  patient  training.  Apple 
trees  may  get  along  comfortably,  perhaps,  with 
less  care  than  many  bestow,  but  to  be  of  the 
greatest  profit,  attention  and  labor  are  indispen- 
sable. 

"A  Reader"  will  at  once  see  that  forest  trees 
can  ripen  no  fruit  in  their  dense  shade.  Apple 
trees  are  very  much  thinned  in  the  moist  climate 
of  England  to  admit  the  sun.  What  does  the 
common  ol:)servation  prove,  tliat  "tlie  apples  from 
the  sunny  side  of  the  tree  are  the  fairest  and 
best?"  As  to  the  '■'■particular  taste,''''  I  take  it 
most  men  have  a  way  of  their  own.  I  judge  so 
by  a  glance  at  the  orchards  that  have  come  in  my 
way.     The   trees  are  trained   in   all  manner   of 
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shapes  ;  some  so  high  that  a  fishpolc  would  hardly 
reach  to  the  lowest  limits,  and  by  nothing  short 
of  a  fire  ladder  and  a  sailor  could  the  fruit  be 
gathered.  Others  I  liave  seen  trained  so  \ovr  to 
the  ground  that  hardly  a  calf,  much  less  a  pair 
of  oxen,  could  walk  under  the  limbs. 

As  to  "casualties,"  they  are  common  and  are  to 
be  expected.  A  heavily  laden  tree,  even  if  care- 
fully propped,  will  sometimes  give  way  under  its 
load. 

I  may  add  that  fruit  trees  require  pruning  more 
than  forest  trees,  because  their  culture  is,  in  a 
measure,  artificial. 

I3  "A  Reader"  as  much  "unsettled?" 

Concord,  Mass.,  Jan.,  1855.  w.  D.  b. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ABOUT  PEAH  TREES. 

Mr.  Browx  : — Dear  Sir, — I  want  again  to  say 
one  word  upon  the  sultject  of  pear  trees  before  I 
leave  your  paper,  or  ratlier,  before  it  leaves  me. 
I  have,  during  tlie  last  ten  years,  given  some 
attention  to  the  garden  culture  of  pear  trees.  I 
began,  ten  years  ago,  with  planting  out  some 
half  dozen  from  Long  Island,  one  and  two  years 
from  the  bud,  costing  something  like  a  dollar  and 
a  dollar  and  a  half  apiece.  They  had  a  growth 
of  five  and  six  feet.  I  put  them'into  as  good  soil 
as  there  was  in  the  garden,  on  the  border  of  a 
biink  raised  about  two  feet,  and  manured  and 
cultivated  every  year  since  ;  but  I  cannot  make 
them  grow. 

During  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  I  have  taken 
from  the  wild  pasture  land,  partly  covered  with 
bushes,  such  wild  pear  trees  as  had  got  up  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  cattle,  and  others  that  had  been 
freely  browsed  by  the  cattle,  and  from  two  to  six 
feet  in  height,  and  set  tliem  in  my  garden,  cover- 
ingjtwo-thirds  of  the  ground,  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  apart.  TJiey  have  all  been  cultivated  alike, 
both  those  that  came  from  Long  Island  and  the 
others.  The  M-ild  trees  were  sometimes  worked 
the  same  year,  in  which  they  were  transplanted, 
and  sometimes  the  next  after  transplanting.  The 
wild  trcesusually  liad  a  bulb,  somewhat  like  that 
on  an  onion  stalk,  on  some  one  or  more  of  the 
minor  roots.  I  have  thus  set  out  some  thirty  or 
forty  trees  of  the  native  crab  pear.  The  wild 
trees  have  grown  flir  beyond  my  expectations, 
are  now  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and 
ten  or  twelve  have  borne  fruit,  two  or  three  for 
several  years,  and  I  have  refused  ten  and  fifteen 
dollars  apiece  for  some  of  them  ;  while  the  nurs- 
CTy  trees  from  Long  Island  have  not  made  a  foot 
of  wood  during  the  ten  years,  and  have  made 
only  abortive  attempts  at  fruit  bearing.  My  ex- 
perience would  seem  to  Avarrant  me  in  giving  the 
preference  to  wild  pear  trees  ever  those  of  nursery 
cultivation.  I  suppose  some  of  these  trees,  before 
they  were  taken  from  the  wood,  were  twenty  years 
old.  I  have  hitherto  thought  that  pear  trees  could 
not  be  cultivated  too  higldy  ;  but  I  now  think 
they  can  be  in  the  nursery,  but  not  after  they  are 
permanently  located;  it  is  somewhat  difi"erent 
with  apiile  trees.  All  trees  need  cultivation ; 
but  I  think  apple  trees  may  be  forced  beyond  a 
healthy  and  fruitful  condition. 

I  have  noticed  and  spoken  of  a  bulO  upon  the 


main  root  of  the  wild  pear  tree,  which  is  as  hard 
and  solid  as  any  other  part  of  the  root.  Has 
this  enlargement  any  thing  to  do  with  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  tree,  or  not  1  It  seems  as  though 
it  could  not  be  accidental,  as  it  has  been  observed 
too  frequently.  The  pear  tree  is  long-lived  and 
a  rapid  grower,  in  its  wild  state,  shoots  starting 
up  from  two  to  four  feet  in  a  season  ;  and  may 
not  this  enlargement  be  for  the  purpose  of  making 
larger  drafts  from  the  soil  for  its  nourishment, 
or  may  it  be  a  reservoir  of  moisture  for  the  neces- 
sities of  the  tree  in  a  dry  season. 

I  have  said  that  several  of  these  trees  have 
borne  fruit,  such  as  the  Bartlctt,  Bilboa,  Catalac, 
Winter  Nelis,  &c.  I  want  to  say  one  word  in 
favor  of  the  last,  viz..  Winter  Nelis ;  I  think  it 
one  of  the  very  best  peai-s  that  grows.  One  of 
my  trees  has  borne  this  pear  for  three  years, 
between  two  and  three  dozen  the  first  year,  fewer 
the  second,  and  more  the  last.  Tin's  pear  ripens 
in  December,  and  resembles  in  flavor  the  old  St. 
Michael,  in  its  most  perfect  state,  and  is  destitute 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  St.  Michael.  I  want 
every  fruit-grower  to  cultivate  this  pear.  I  have 
not  had  great  experience,  but  I  believe,  and  have 
understood  from  others,  that  it  is  a  great  bearer. 

Thus,  Mr.  Brown,  I  have  given  you  some  ac- 
count of  my  little  experience  in  the  cultivation 
of  pear  trees,  and  I  think  that  I  have  not  quite 
failed.  M. 

Topsfield,  Jan.,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LUHAR  INFLUENCES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  read  with  much  interest 
the  suggestions  of  your  correspondent  from  Bloom- 
field,  C.  W.,  on  Lunar  Influences.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  entire  absurdity  of  the  thing,  there  are 
hundreds,  aye,  thousands,  who  have  more  or  less 
confidence  in  such  proverbs  or  prejudices.  And 
is  it  strange  they  do,  when  in  every  community 
we  constantly  see  many  led  captive  by  phantasies 
still  more  visionary  1  An  instance  of  a  remarka- 
ble rebuke  of  one  of  these  follies  was  brought  to 
mind  by  the  j^erusal  of  your  correspondent's  com- 
munication. At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus-. 
tees  of  one  the  oldest  societies  of  the  commoc-. 
wealth,  one  of  the  members,  possessed  of  more 
acres  than  ideas,  was  descanting  with  much  elo- 
quence upon  the  most  proper  time  for  euitinff 
bushes,  that  they  might  not  rise  again,  vyhen  he 
said  it  sliould  bo  done  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
moon,  in  the  month  of  August,  when  the  sign  iij 
the  almanac  was  in  the  heart,  and  then  done,  the 
bush  would  never  sprout  again.  'YM\^  ho  laid 
down  with  great  empliasis,  and  averred  that  ho 
had  repeatedly  tested  the  fact,  by  his  own  expe- 
rience. An  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  m  the 
chair  at  this  meeting,  said,  "My  friend,  while  I 
have  the  honor  to  meet  you  at  this  Board,  I  l>e- 
seech  you  never  again  bring  in  the  influences  of 
the  moon  upon  any  of  your  experiments  in  cul- 
ture. Let  me  tell  you,  she  has  no  more  to  do 
with  them  than  the  man  in  the  moon.''''  Thus  re- 
buked, the  wliole  assembly  stood  aghast,  and  the 
conceited  egotist  slirank  back,  and  never  spoke 
again  on  tlie  influence  of  the  moon.       j.  w.  p. 

Fchruary  5,  1855. 
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FOUETH  LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTU- 
EAL  MEETING. 

Reported  for  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BY   WILLIAM   Vi\    HILL. 

Tho  fourth  agricultural  meeting  of  the  season 
was  held  at  tlio  State  House,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February'  G.  Tlic  Aveathcr  was  severely  cold,  and 
in  consequence  but  a  small  audience  was  present. 
The  subject  for  discussion  was  Fann  Stock. 

William  S.  King,  Esq.,  of  Roxbury,  presided, 
and   opened  the  meeting  with  some  interesting 
remarks.     Tho  subject  of  live  stock  he  considered 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  con- 
nected witli  agriculture,  and  one  which  could  not 
be  fully  discussed  in  a  single  evening.     In  his 
remarks  he  would  confine  himself  to  neat  stock — 
milch  cows.     The  principal  breeds  in  New  Eng- 
land are  the  short-horns  or  Durhams,  the  Devons, 
the  Jerseys  and  the  Ayrshires.     He  had  owned 
and  bred  all  these  kinds  except  tho  Ayrshires,  and 
his  experience  was  that  the  Durham  would  give 
more  milk.  In  proportion  to  the  food  consumed, 
than  any  oth .r  In-eed.    There  is  a  prejudice  against 
them  in  New  England,  however.     There  are  two 
tribes,  as  distinct  as  the  Durhams  and  Ayrshires — 
one  built  for  the  shambles  and  the  other  for  milk. 
Most  Durhams  in  New  England  are  those  built 
for  beef — large ,  square,  and  small  milkers.     North 
Devons  are  jjopular  in  this  section  of  country, 
and  he  would  admit  that,  for  all  purposes,  they 
were  the  best   adapted  for  New  England.     The 
oxen  are  excellent,  combining  lightness,  strength 
and.  docility.     He  had  never  fallen  in  with  an 
Ayrshire   cow  that  equalled  her  reputation,  al- 
though he  had  looked  through  many  herds.    They 
are  not  equal,  as  a  whole,  to  the  Devons.     The 
Jersey  cattle  are  a  breed  which  is  yet  to  be  more 
extensively  known  in  this  country.     There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  excel  in  richness  of  milk  all  other 
varieticsj  but  whether  they  are  so  good  for  the 
farmer  to  buy,  is  another  question.     A  cross  of 
this  with  the  best  native  stock  would  probably 
produce  a  very  superior  breed.     Tho  native  stock 
he  believed  to  have  descended  from  the  Devons. 
It  stood  high  in  his  regard,  and  if  he  were  about 
to   purchase  a  single  good  cow,  he  thought  he 
should  select  a  native.     Tho  great  trouble  with 
native  stock  is,  that  it   docs  not  perpetuate  its 
good  qualities.     They  are  a  cross  of  every  thing, 
so  that  in  the  calf  they  sometunes  take  the  char- 
acteristics of  their  grandfathers  or  grandmothers. 
If  he  were  going  to  start  to-day  to  bring  up  a 
breed  of  cattle,  however,  he  should  start  with  a 
native   cow.     In  regard  to  the  management  of 
cattle,  much  remains  to  be  learned  by  formers. 
Cleanliness  is  a  great  thing,  not  only  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the   thing,  but  for  promoting  the 
health  of  the  animals  and  obtaining  a  good  quan- 
tity of  milk.     They  should  be  fed,  too,  both  in 


regular  quantities  and  at  regular  periods.  Great 
care  should  also  be  taken  to  treat  them  well.  A 
cow,  neglected  or  ill-treated,  will  not  yield  so 
much  milk,  or  give  it  so  readily,  as  one  kindly 
treated  and  cared  for.  In  closing,  Mr.  King  al- 
luded to  the  diseases  of  cattle,  remarking  that  a 
great  many  animals  are  lost  whicli  miglit  have 
been  saved  if  formers  were  only  better  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  diseases  in  cattle.  As  we  go 
through  the  country,  we  find  that  farmers  are 
very  ignorant  on  this  point,  and  follow  blindly 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors.  Cattle  are  often 
put  to  death  by  the  medicine  given  them.  He 
alluded  to  the  "soft  tail"  and  "milk  vein"  no- 
tions, as  illustrations  of  the  need  of  information 
among  farmers.  The  idea  that,  by  cutting  off  a 
"soft  tail,"  the  life  of  the  animal  may  be  saved 
by  preventing  its  extension  upwards  and  along 
the  vertebras,  is  wholly  false,  for  the  soft  spot 
would  not  spread  half  an  inch  in  ten  years,  and 
the  animal  would  die  of  old  age  before  that  could 
kill  it.  The  idea  that  the  large  vein  along  the 
belly  of  a  cow  is  the  "milk  vein,"  is  equally 
erroneous,  it  being  nothing  but  a  canal  from  the 
front  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  and  dis- 
charging into  the  loins. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  followed,  and  stated  that 
by  the  Patent  Office  returns,  he  learned  that  there 
were  some  20,000,000  horned  cattle  in  tlie  coun- 
try, which,  at  $20  a  head,  would  represent  a 
value  of  $400,000,000.  Add  to  this  the  horses, 
mules  and  swine,  and  we  have  a  total  of  from 
seven  to  ten  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Yet  he 
had  not  been  able  to  find  anything  more  than  a 
mere  allusion  in  any  President's  message  in  re- 
gard to  agriculture  ;  and  never  any  extended  no- 
tice of  this  important  subject  in  the  Governor's 
message  in  this  State,  until  this  year.  As  an  il- 
lustration of  the  want  of  proper  surgery  in  the 
treatment  of  cattle,  he  stated  that  he  once  lost  a 
fine  Devon  heifer,  worth  $200,  from  bronchitis, 
for  which  he  could  get  no  help.  He  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Devons,  Durhams,  Alderneys  and 
Ayrshires  would  perpetuate  their  qualities,  and 
advised  a  cross  with  native  stock.  Mr.  Dodge 
thought  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  should 
take  in  hand  the  matter  of  experimenting  with 
different  breeds  of  stock,  as  it  Avas  too  expensive 
for  individuals  generally,  and  let  the  farmers  reap 
the  benefit. 

Dr.  Dadd,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  being  called 
ujjon,  made  some  very  interesting  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  the  diseases  of  animals,  and  their  treat- 
ment. The  veterinary  science,  he  said,  had  been 
too  long  neglected  in  this  country,  and  for  one 
reason,  because  it  has  been  practiced  generally  by 
men  who  had  but  little  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  the  laws  of  life,  and  therefore 
operated  with  poor  success.     They  begin  an  ex- 
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amination  of  an  animal  by  hunting  for  a  "soft 
place"  in  the  tail,  and  failing  in  that,  go  to  the 
other  extremity,  and  examine  the  horns.  If  they 
find  the  horns  hot,  they  say  that  the  animal  has 
the  "horn  ail,"  and  commence  curious  operations 
in  boring  the  bonis.  But  heat  in  the  horns  is 
only  a  symptom  of  disease,  not  disease  itself. — 
Like  the  tending  of  the  circulation  to  the  surface 
in  the  human  system,  it  indicates  a  want  of  equi- 
librium. Sometimes  on  boring  into  a  horn,  pus 
is  exuded,  and  the  operator  immediately  cries 
"horn-ail."  But  this  is  nonsense.  There  is  a 
direct  connection  in  the  horns  of  animals  with 
the  nostrils,  and  this  matter  which  escapes  is 
caused  by  nasal  gleets,  or  running  of  the  nose, 
and  should  be  drawn  off  in  a  natural  way.  Upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  horn  is  a  membrane,  and 
if  it  is  punctured  by  boring,  a  disease  in  the  horns 
will  be  likely  to  ensue.  Hollowness  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  horns  in  all  cattle  ;  there  is  a  perfect 
channel,  extending  from  the  tip  of  the  horns  to 
■  the  nose.  There  is  a  disease  of  the  brain  which 
sometimes  destroys  cattle.  He  had  put  his  hand 
into  the  brains  of  cattle  after  death,  and  found 
them  as  soft  as  sponge.  This  is  owing  to  derange- 
ments of  the  stomach.  There  is  a  great  degree 
of  sympathj'-  between  the  head  and  the  stomach  : 
strike  a  man  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  it  will  make 
him  feel  sick  ;  strike  him  on  the  stomach,  and  it 
will  make  him  fall  down  from  giddiness.  Now 
this  "horn-ail"  is  indigestion.  The  speaker  re- 
lated the  case  of  a  cow  which  was  driven  ninety 
miles,  and  on  arrival  home,  was  found  to  be  suf- 
fering from  constipated  bowels.  Her  owner  was 
ignorant  of  the  projjcr  measures  to  be  taken,  and 
applied  to  his  neighbors  for  advice ;  they  recom- 
mended some  one  thing,  and  some  another.  He 
gave  her,  throe  days  in  succession,  a  pound  of 
salts,  and  these  fiiiling  to  produce  any  effect,  36 
drops  of  Croton  oil,  (enough  to  kill  any  but  a  sick 
cow,)  then  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  antimony, 
and  finayy,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  gunjiowder. 
The  animal  died,  and  he  found,  on  a  post-mortem 
examination,  that  all  this  medicine  had  passed 
into  the  paunch,  and  had  consequently  produced 
no  effect.  If  medicine  is  poured  rapidly  into  a 
cow,  it  will  run  directly  into  the  paunch  ;  but 
if  administered  gently,  the  cow  will  be  enabled 
to  pass  it  away  to  the  fourth  or  digestive  stomach, 
where  it  Avill  operate.  Horses,  however,  are  so 
constructed,  that  whatever  is  poured  down  the 
throat  is  sure  to  pass  into  the  stomach.  Cattle 
are  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  we  are,  and 
should  be  treated  in  like  manner,  and  with  equal 
skill.  "We  have  a  disease  among  cattle  in  this 
country,  called  ■pleura  pneuinnnid,  which  generally 
takes  the  best  of  the  herd.  Veterinary  science 
will  tell  the  fai-mer  to  inoculate  the  diseased  ones 
with  the  breath  of  the  healtliy,  and  a  cure  will 


be  the  result.  A  horse  taken  witli  the  cholic, 
which  is  produced  by  the  gathering  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  the  stomach,  which  cariiiot  find  vent, 
cannot  be  cured  by  the  ordinary  remedies  ;  by  in- 
serting, with  the  help  of  instruments,  a  tube,  a 
passage  is  provided  for  the  escape  of  the  gas,  and 
the  animal  is  relieved.  When  constriction  of  the 
neck  or  the  bladder  is  the  difficulty,  of  wliich  sci- 
ence enables  us  easily  to  trace  the  symptoms,  a 
cure  may  be  effected  by  a  similar  course  of  action 
— letting  off  the  urine  with  an  inserted  tube. 
Spasmodic  cholera  is  seated  on  the  muscles,  but 
originates  in  the  nerves,  and  consequently  the  ner- 
vous system  must  be  acted  on.  Ckanliness  and 
kindness  in  the  treatment  of  cattle  were  urged  by 
the  speaker  as  points  of  much  importance. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  spoke  upon  breed- 
ing of  cattle,  remarking  that  he  had  l)een  ac- 
quainted with  most  breeds,  except  the  Alderney, 
and  he  was  rather  in  favor  of  native  stock.  It 
is  said  that  they  will  not  perpetuate  their  good 
qualities,  but  the  fault  is  more  in  the  breeders 
than  in  the  cattle.  He  noticed  that  gentlemen 
who  advocated  foreign  breeds, recommended,  after 
all,  that  they  should  be  crossed  with  the  native 
stock.  But  if  foreign  breeds  are  t!ic  best,  why 
mingle  them  with  an  inferior  stock  ?  Wliy  not 
keep  them  pure?  He  was  unwilling  to  admit 
that  foreign  breeds  are  any  more  reliable  than 
native  stock,  if  it  has  been  here  twenty-one  years. 
He  spoke  highly  of  Durhams,  yet  considered 
them  inferior  to  natives,  and  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  we  shall  yet  be  obliged  to  fall  back  up- 
on the  latter. 

Hon.  Seth  Sprague,  of  Duxbury,  believed  that 
the  comparisons  made  in  favor  of  native  stock 
were  based  upon  rare  specimens  which  were  se- 
lected from  lots  of  perhaps  a  thousand  at  Bright- 
on, and  therefore  the  comparison  was  unfair. 
Again,  the  object  of  English  breeders  was  lost 
sight  of.  In  England,  tlie  breeder  aims  at  pro- 
ducing the  best  animal  for  a  specific  purpose — as 
for  beef,  milk  or  work — chiefly,  however,  for  beef. 
The  Durhams,  Devons  and  Ayrshires  will  make 
more  flesh  on  the  same  amount  of  food  than  any 
native  stock.  If  we  pursue  the  course  which  the 
English  do,  we  can  get  just  what  we  want.  Now 
we  breed  ani  buy  without  any  do'inite  object. 
Without  concluding  his  remarks,  Jlr.  Sprague, 
it  being  9  o'clock,  moved  that  the  meeting  ad- 
journ, and  that  the  subject  of  Farm  Stock  be 
continued  next  Tuesday  evening.  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Flint,  and  carried. 


Ex.\MINATIOX   OK   A    VETERINARY   StIPT-NT.— Wc 

were  present,  by  invitation,  on  Wediu.'Hday,  at  tlie 
examination  of  a  student  oi"l)r.  Geo.  11.  Dadd.  This 
stuihmt  isal)()ut  to  esta!)lish  liimself  as  a  physician 
of  domestic  animals  in  Portland,  IMaine.  The 
young  man,  Mr.  Leonard  Burnham,  has  attended 
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two  regular  sessions  under  the  instructions  of  Dr. 
Dadd,of  this  city,  and  lie  showed  by  his  answers 
that  he  is  quite  at  home  in  all  scientific  knowledge 
pertaining  to  the  department  of  practice  that  he 
has  chosen.  All  the  gentlemen  present  seemed  to 
be  gratified,  not  only  with  the  proticiency  of  this 
young  man,  but  that  wo  are,  at  last,  beginning 
to  have  educated  doctors  of  animals  as  well  as  of 
the  human  species.  The  wonder  is  that  we  did 
not  have  tliem  long  ago. 

In  a  country  like  our  own,  that  is  principally 
an  agricultural  one,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars might  ])0  saved  to  tlie  farmers  each  year,  if, 
when  their  horses  and  other  animals  are  sick,  sci- 
entific and  practical  veterinary  physicians  could 
at  once  prescribe  for  them.  iNow  in  the  whole 
country  there  are  not  probably  moi'c  tlian  a  dozen 
such  physicians,  while  in  the  cityol  Lonu,.^ii  alone 
there  are  3G0.  But  the  ice  is  broken,  and  we 
shall  soon  have  a  supply  of  good  horse  doctors. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  quite  a  call  for 
such  doctors  in  such  places  as  Springfield  and 
Hartford,  and  to  properly  quallified  young  men  a 
field^of  usefulness  and  profit  is  opened.  We  be- 
lieve Dr.  Dadd  to  be  well  qualified  to  prej^arc 
young  men  for  veterinary  practice. — Plouyhman. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  GUANO. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  been  looking  every  week 
in  the  columns  of  the  Fanner,  to  see  if  I  could 
find  any  thing  from  that  class  of  your  correspond- 
ents who,  about  a  year  ago,  were  so  anxious  to 
know  "how  to  use  guano."  Many  are  those  who 
have  made  the  inquiry,  but  those  who  have  com- 
municated tlie  result  of  their  experiments,  are 
only  as  individual  cases.  Now  this  is  not  right ; 
all  of  us  who  cultivate  the  soil,  are  interested  to 
know  how  we  can  do  it  to  the  best  advantage — 
that  is,  how  to  obtain  the  best  crop  with  the 
least  expense.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  need  more 
light ;  and  one  way  of  obttiining  this  light,  is  by 
comparing  the  result  of  experiments  made  by 
others  with  those  made  by  ourselves  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances  ;  and  if,  in  the  summing  up, 
it  appears  that  such  experimeats  have  produced 
the  same  results,  it  is  so  much  light  gained  upon 
that  particular  point.  The  farmer,  in  all  his 
efforts  to  impro"se  his  land,  is  to  be  guided  by  his 
own  judgment;  aided  by  observation,  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  by  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
others,  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  avail  himself  of 
them.  This  is  why  I  would  ask  all  those  who 
have  made  use  of  guano  the  past  season  to  com- 
municate the  result,  so  tliat  we  may  be  iiel])ing 
each  other  to  obtain  that  light  which  Ave  all  so 
much  need. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  result  of  my  own  ex- 
periment with  guaao  the  past  season,  upon  corn 
mostly.  I  Ijought  a  small  quantity  of  it,  for 
which  I  paid  §2,00,  and  mixed,  first,  equal  parts 
of  plaster  and  ashes,  and  to  this  I  put  one  pari 
guano.  Aftm-  my  ground  was  plowed,  I  sowed 
this  broadctwt,  and  immediately  covered  it  with  a 
cultivator.  I  applied  it  to  a  sipiare  piisce  of  land, 
in  all  respects  like  the  remainder  of  the  field,  ex- 
cept there  was  no  manure  put  upon  it.  1  applied 
it  at  the  rate  of  aliout  400  11)S.  to  tlie  acre.  IMv 
com  came  up  well,  and  looked  well  the  first  of 


the  season  ;  but  at  harvest  time  it  showed  very 
plainly  that  it  had  had  no  manure. 

Wishing  to  try  it  in  another  form,  I  took  some 
of  the  above  mixture  and  added  four  parts  of 
loam.  I  then  selected  a  single  row  through  the 
manured  part  of  the  field,  and  put  about  a  spoon- 
ful of  this  in  each  pile,  for  a  fart  of  the  row, 
then  omitted  some,  and  so  tiirough  the  row. 
This,  also,  came  up  well,  looked  and  grew  well, 
and  at  harvest  time  showed  plainly  that  "union 
is  strength."  Being  determined  to  have  it  tried 
in  various  ways,  I  gave  some  of  it  to  three  of  my 
neighbors,  telling  them  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  mite  committed  to  their  charge  ;  but 
not  being  posted  in  such  matters,  they  put  it  in 
direct  contact  with  the  roots  of  vines  and  plants, 
so  that  life  was  at  once  destroyed,  and  no  light 
was  obtained  from  these  sources. 

Now  let  all  others  who  have  used  guano  give 
in  their  testimony  immediately,  so  th  it  the  case 
may  be  committed  to  competent  judges,  and  the 
verdict  rendered  before  the  time  of  planting  is 
full  upon  us  again.  I  am  fully  aware  that  if  any 
one  decides  against  guano,  he  is  placing  himself 
on  the  unpopular  side  of  the  question  ;  yet  I  give 
it  as  my  own  candid  opinion,  that  it  cannot  be 
made  to  pay,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  to  buy 
it  at  the  present  price  as  a  manure.  If  fixrmers, 
instead  of  sending  abroad  to  buy  manure,  and 
thereby  encourage  speculation  to  their  own  hurt, 
would  make  an  outlay  of  one-half  the  expense  in 
making  and  saving  the  manures  upon  their  own 
^rms,  they  would  obtain  that  which  would  be 
much  more  valuable  to  them  than  any  foreign 
substances  or  concentrated  manures  made  by  pro- 
fessors for  the  market.  Tliere  are  but  very  few 
individuals  who  understand  how  to  use  guano 
froperly,  and  as  few  who  understand  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  what  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
farmer,  ready  to  be  converted  into  manure,  and 
apply  the  same  to  their  lands  in  the  most  proper 
manner. 

It  was  a  remark  of  one  of  the  best  farmers  in 
Worcester  county,  and  one  who,  some  would 
think,  saved  all  his  manure,  "that  he  did  not 
make  and  save  more  than  half  he  ought  to  in  the 
shape  of  manure."  But  my  thoughts  have  led 
my  pen  astray,  and  I  must  give  you  a  reason  why 
I  have  forced  myself  upon  your  notice,  as  an  apol- 
ogy, and  then  close.  As  I  read  over  the  Fanner  and 
Ploughman  week  after  week,  there  seems  to  come 
up  no  voice  from  this  section  to  aid  on  the  good 
work  of  improvement ;  and,  therefore,  I  have 
thought  /would  send  you  a  few  lines,  which  are 
at  your  disposal.  If  they  shall  see  the  light,  and 
provoke  others  to  better  works,  then  my  oliject  is 
accomplished.  But  if  you  do  not  consider  them 
worthy  of  notice,  I  will  ^7(a«/i;  you  for  nai  expos- 
ing my  weakness  ;  and,  while  I  endeavor  to  im- 
jiruve  my  land,  I  will  also  laljor  industriously  to 
cultivate  my  own  mind,  so  that,  at  some  future 
day,  I  may  be  able  to  stand  in  the  circle  of  re- 
spectable society.  Amplificator. 

West  Brookfield,  Jan.  25,  1855. 


Remarks. — We  hope  the  expectations  of  "Am- 
plificator," and  those  of  hundreds  of  others,  will 
be  realized  by  hearing  the  result  of  many  of  those 
who  have  experimented  with  guano.  Let  the 
statements  be  concise  and  directly  to  the  point, 
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and  we  shall  be  able  to  give  many  of  them.  The  would  have  cross  plowed,  harrowed  and  tho- 
Bubjcct  is  important.  Why  did  not  the  writer } roughly  pulverised  the  soil.  One  preserves  his 
give  us  his  name  ? 


HI!    G'ALANG! 

Come,  jump  in,  old  pirl, 
Aud  away  we  will  whiri, 

To  contrast  your  rose  check  with  the  snow. 
0,  nt'er  minvl  the  sleet — 
Tuck  that  round  year  feet — 

All  right !  Come,  old  hoss,  way  you  go, 
Over  the  snow, 
Hip ;  hip  -;  hurr& ! 
What  greater  deJight 
On  a  moon-gilded  night, 
With  Bess  at  my  side, 
Than  a  jolly  sleigh-ride — 
Say? 

I  ewe  fiot  fsr  Care, 
I  can  distance  Despair, 

With  a  QSig  that's  2.tO  and  sound ; 
'Mid  laughing  tnd  kisshig', 
Kpeet  cearly  missing, 

Away  we  bound  over  the  grooncL 

Through  tie  (jright  snow, 

Hip  J  hip  _'  hoTra .' 
What  greater  delight 
Co  a  moor»-gilded  night, 
W^ifii  Besa  &t  nsy  side. 
Than  a  jolly  sleigh-ride — 

Say.' 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  POTATO. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  would  like  to  obtain, 
through  your  paper,  some  information  on  the  cul- 
fcivation  of  the  potato,  from  persons  extensively 
eogaged  id  raising  them  for  the  Boston  and  New 
York  markets,  lam  informed  that  this  is  the 
princi{^ial  business  of  many  farmers  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  this  Sta,te,  and  that  some  of  them 
plant  fields  of  ten,  twenty,  and  even  forty  acres 
in  a  season.  Those  who  are  thus  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  have, 
from  their  long  and  extensive  practice,  and  from 
superior  attention  to  the  most  approved  modes  of 
raising  and  harvesting  their  crops,  acquired  pos- 
gession  of  many  little  items  of  information  and 
experience,  which  others  who  have  bestowed  less 
attention  to  the  sulyect,  are  ignorant  of.  I  say 
lilile  items,  fur  these  ordinarily  constitute  all  the 
real  difference  that  exists  in  one  man's  perform- 
ance of  a  jiiece  of  work  over  that  of  another  ;  and 
it  i?  ufiually  the  case  that  in  strict  attention  to 
matters,  which  in  the  abstract  are  considered  tri- 


seed  for  planting  by  keeping  it  fresh  in  the  earth 
till  it  is  wanted  for  use,  whilst  another  smokes 
and  dries  it  to  a  crisp.'  One  plants  large  tubers, 
another  small  ones ;  and  others  again  prefer 
halves,  quarters,  or  single  e3'es.  With  one,  sci- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  every  tuber  has  a 
head  and  face,  and  that  it  should  be  deposited  in 
the  ground  with  great  care  and  in  a  certain  posi- 
tion ;  with  another,  science  is  a  humbug,  and  all 
such  care  is  nonsense.  That  mysterious  planet, 
the  moon,  looks  down  with  a  smiling  face  and 
proffers  her  bountiful  gifts  upon  her  faithful  vota- 
ries ;  whilst  others  plant  just  when  they  get 
ready,  regardless  of  her  frown  or  favor.  And 
how  many  kinds  of  potatoes  there  are  that  lay 
claim  to  superior  qualities  it  would  puzzle  a  Wall 
Street  broker  to  determine.  One  keeps  up  the 
old  practice  of  planting  in  hills,  full  four  feet 
apart,  and  regards  any  innovation  upon  this  an- 
cestral usage  with  something  like  the  Siime  ablior- 
rence  that  he  would  the  demolition  of  a  nolde 
school-house  and  the  erection  of  a  new  one,  after 
looking  downward  and  consulting  the  affairs  of 
the  pocket. 

Another,  General  Barnum,  for  instance,  of 
Vermont,  would  prefer  planting  in  drills  only  12 
inches  apart,  with  a  space  of  only  one  foot  be- 
tween the  potatoes  in  the  drill.  One  makes  use 
of  the  hoe  in  planting,  another  the  plow,  whilst 
a  third  pays  his  respects  to  the  practice  of  the 
aborigines,  that  of  depositing  the  seed  in  a  hole 
made  by  a  pointed  stick.  And  as  to  manuring, 
why,  a  little  more  than  a  year  since  I  paid  a  lec- 
turer oa  agriculture  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  tell- 
ing me  how  to  raise  crops  without  manure  ;  and 
subsequently  I  paid  another  lecturer  two  dollars 
for  explaining  the  mysteries  of  cornstocking  and 
the  benefits  of  high  cultivation.  Cheap  enough  ! 
and  there  is  no  kind  of  manure  or  mode  of  appli- 
cation that  has  not  its  advocates.  As  to  after 
cultur  ,  some  believe  m  hoeing  once,  some  twice 
and  some  three  times,  whilst  others  do  not  hoe  at 
all.  Some  make  high  hills,  some  low,  some  sliarp. 
Some  do  all  their  hilling  at  first  hoeing,  otliers 
lOiierve  it  for  the  last.  And  in  harvesting  tiiere 
are  few  crops  that  accommodate  such  a  diversity 
of  implements,  so  difierently  applied  for  accom- 
plishing the  same  result. 

Now  all  these  different  modes  of  selecting  and 
preserving  the  seed,  of  manuring  and  cultivating 
the  soil  and  the  crop,  and  of  harvesting  aud  ure 
serving  the  roots,  indicate  an  unsettled  state  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  production  and  general 
manngement  of  the  j)otato,  wliich  is  prolmbly 
without  a  parallel  in  tlie  production  and  disposal 


vial,  that  the  mast  astonishing  results  ensue.     So! of  any  other  crop?     And  why  all  tiiis  diversity? 
far  as  my  knowledge  of  potato   culture  extends,  Is   it  because  the   potato  is   purlectly  adajitcdto 


there  Ls  entire  want  of  uniformity  in  every  farm 
ing  community;  and  not  only  so,  but  there  is 
more  diversity  of  opinion  and  of  practice,  in  the 
production  of  this  root,  than  in  the  production  of 
any  other  kind  of  crop. 


all  kinds  of  treatment,  and  that  all  kinds  of  cul- 
tivation will  eventually  be  rewarded  alike?  Or 
is  this  lack  of  unifunuity  owing  to  a  want  (if 
thought,  of  stud^y  and  general  knowledge,  in 
regard  to  tiie  utility  and  feasibility  of  one  mode 


In  preparing  the  ground,  some  prefer  turf' of  operation  over  another?  Most  probably  the 
ground  of  heavy  quality,  to  be  plowed  or  thrown  latter.  AVith  the  mass  of  fanners  in  tiiis  coun- 
into  ridges  of  two  furrows  to  the  ridge,  late  in[  try,  system,  in  the  production  of  tiie  potato,  is 
the  spring  or  early  in  summer,  and  dejiosite  their  by  no  means  tlic  order  of  the  day. 
seed  lietween  the  folding  clods,  whilst  otliers  If  tlie  time  shall  ever  come  when  tlie  practice 
would  certainly  have  ph)wed  such  ground  during'of  farmers  shall  be  more  consistent  with  general 
the  precLding  autumn,  and,  previous  to  planting,  rules,  it  will  be  brouglit  about,  chiefly,   througli 
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the  .agency  of  reading,  thinking,  jjractical,  matter 
of  fact  men.  It  is  the  practice  and  experience  of 
such  men  that  I  solicit  through  your  paper.  And 
in  the  mean  time  I  may  offer  some  remarks  of  a 
practical  nature  for  publication  on  this  subject. 
Bristol,  Ct.,  Jan.,  1855.  C.  Blakely. 


Remarks. — ^Thank  you,  sir.  You  are  undoubt- 
edly able  to  teach  most  of  us  in  potato  culture. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  "Concord  Farmers' 
Club"  the  subject  of  potato  culture  was  pretty 
fully  discussed,  and  we  believe  all  the  practices  to 
whicli  you  have  alluded  were  acknowledged  to  be 
in  use  among  the  speakers.  No  persons,  however, 
produce  finer  crops  than  these  gentlemen,  and 
scarcely  any  two  cultivate  alike.  They  all  agreed, 
however,  in  one  thing,  viz :  that  small  potatoes 
(not  the  smallest)  or  large  ones  cut  are  better  for 
seed  than  large  whole  ones.  Please  write  us 
often. 


FoT  the  New  England  Farmer. 

A  GOOD  COW. 

Friend  Brown  :  —  Much  has  been  said  about 
j\Iackey,  Berkshire  and  Suffolk  iiogs,  and  about 
Durham,  Devon,  Ayrshire,  llerofurd  and  Alder- 
ney  cows.  All  of  these  have  had  their  day,  .and 
all  have  moi'e  or  less. good  qualities.  I  admire  a 
good  hog  or  a  good  cow,  let  their  h-ccd  be  what  it 
may. 

But  have  not  the  foreign  breeds  had  the  parlor 
long  enough,  while  the  natives  haee  been  shoved 
into  the  back-room  ?  For  thirty-six  years  I  have 
been  trying  to  produce  the  best  heifer  in  the  world 
for  dairy  use,  both  by  raising  and  selecting  from 
other  herds  the  best  I  could  find,  without  regard 
to  name  or  breed,  always  raising  my  own  bull 
from  my  best  cow.  The  best  heifer  I  ever  owned 
1  sold  to  1).  D.  Hart,  Esq.,  Ticket-master  at  Bos- 
ton and  Lowell  Railroad  Dej^ot,  Boston. 

I  now  have  a  heifer,  two  years  old  last  spring. 
She  dropped  her  calf  on  the  23d  of  December  last, 
making  the  calf  eight  days  old  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

On  the  morning  of  the  new  year,  we  com- 
menced milking  her,  and  weighing  the  milk,  and 
making  butter,  which  proved  as  follows  : 

QUANTITY  OF  MILK. 

First  Week.  Second  Week.  Third  Week. 

Lb.  oz.  Lb.  02.  Lb.  oz. 

January  1,    26  8  January    8,    27  12  January  15,     25    4 

January  2,     26  January    9,     27  January  16,     25  12 

January  3,    27  4  January  10,    27    8  J.anuary  17,     26 

January  4,     23  0  January  11,     26    8  January  13,     26  12 

January  5,    27  8    -  January  12,    26    4  January  19,    29 

January  6,    27  4  January  13,    26    4  January  20,    25  12 

January  7,    24  13  January  14,    24  12  January  21,     24 

Total,        182  00  Total,        186  00  Total,        182    8 

550    8 
QUANTITy  OP  BUTTER. 

First  week 8i  lbs. 

Second  week 91  Uis. 

Third  week 9|  lbs. 

Total 27i 

The  quantity  of  butter  produced  by  her,  the 
first  three  weeks  of  January,  I  consider  equal  to 
14  lbs.  per  week  in  June,  provided  she  had  calved 
n  May.      Her  recommendation  is  this ;    if  any 


man  will  bring  to  my  stable,  this  winter,  a  heifer 
of  the  same  age,  that  dropped  her  calf  about  the 
same  time,  of  any  breed,  born  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  let  them  be  f.'d  and  milked  just  alike 
by  one  disinterested  person,  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties,  the  owner  of  the  heifer  that  produces 
the  most  butter  in  one  month  shall  take  both  heif- 
ers. Her  breed  I  caW ''Impj'oved  Lonf/'livcd  Na- 
\tive  American,''^  springing  from  a  race  living  and 
'  doing  well  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  The 
[present  owner  of  the  mother  of  this  heifer,  (a 
gentleman  whose  word  I  have  not  the  least  reason 
to  doubt,  from  all  the  transactions  I  have  ever 
had  with  him,)  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  stated  to 
me  that  the  mother  of  the  heifer  gave  him  18  lbs. 
of  butter  per  week,  each  and  every  week,  in  the 
month  of  June,  last  season.  If  any  gentleman 
should  see  fit  to  call  .and  examine  this  heifer,  1 
would  caution  him  not  to  be  surprised  if  she  pro- 
duces more  pounds  of  milk,  in  the  mouth  of  Jan- 
uary, than  she  weighs  herself. 

Asa  G.  Sueldon. 
Wilmington,  Jan.2A,  1855. 


AGEICULTUKAL  SOCIETIES. 
Hampshire  County. 
Prc.sidc7it — William  P.  Dickinson,  Hadloy. 
Vice   Presidents — Horace   Henderson,   Sunder- 
land ;  Cotton  Smith,    Amherst;    George  Chand- 
ler, Belchertown  ;    x\lden  C.  Field,  Leverett ;  Ez- 
ra Ingraham  Amherst ;   Rodney  Ayres,  Gran  by. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — James  W.  Boydeu, 
Amherst. 

Hampshire,  Hampden  and  Franklin. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  in  North- 
ampton, Jan.  3d,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year  : — 

Paoli  Lathrop,  of  South  H.adley,  President ; 
for  Vice  Presidents,  Ahira  Jjyman,  Westhampton  ; 
Chas.  Fowler,  Westfield  ;  George  Dickinson,  H.ad- 
ley ;  Wm.  N.  Clapp,  Easthampton.  For  Treas- 
urer, Benj.  Barret,  Northaihpton  ;  for  Secretary, 
John  W.  Wilson,  Westhampton  ;  Auditor,  L. 
I.  AVashburn,  Northampton  ;  for  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  George  W.  Hubbard, 
of  Hatfield. 

Hampden  County. 

For  President — Francis  Brewer,  of  Sjjringfield. 

A.  A.  Allen,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WEIGHT  OF  BONES  IE  AHIMALS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  wish  to  inquire  if  you,  or  any 
of  your  correspondents  versed  in  animal  physi- 
ology, can  give  the  general  average  proj^ortion 
which  the  bones  of  different  animals  bear  to  the 
whole  weiglit  of  the  animal.  1  have  hitherto 
sought  in  vain  for  the  fact  in  various  works  on 
Physiology  ;  and  if  the  subject  comes  within  the 
domain  of  inquiries  of  interset  to  the  agricul- 
tural community,  1  should  be  glad  to  learn  the 
general  fact  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
the  question  is  one  that  can  be  answered  very 
definitely,  because  the  relative  proportion  must 
vary  vei'y  much  at  different  times,  even  in  the 
same  animal..  Yours,  &c., 

Worcester,  Feb.  5,  1855.  Phineas  Ball. 
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A  SHORT  LECTURE  ON  EXTRAVA- 
GANCE. 

"A  little  house  well  filled." 

New  England  people  pride  themselves  on  their 
sober  good  sense,  especially  as  applied  to  the  art 
of  living.  They  flatter  themselves  that  they  know 
how  to  make  the  most,  and  the  best,  of  their  con- 
dition, and  means.  And  the  southern  or  western 
man  sometimes  sneers  at  our  cute  calculations  for 
saving  our  money.  Yet  we  are  bold  enough  to 
say,  that  in  many  particulars,  New  England  men, 
aye,  New  England  fanners,  are  the  most  extrava- 
gant people  in  the  world.  We  intend  to  speak  to 
that  class  of  our  farmers,  who  are  owners  of  the 
farms  they  till,  and  who  are  ambitious  to  live  in 
as  good  Bt3'le  as  other  people ;  not  to  the  poor 
and  destitute,  but  to  the  substantial,  solid  citizen 
farmer.  "The  former  extravagant?"  we  seem  to 
hear  echoed  and  re-echoed,  on  every  side.  "Do 
we  not  work  early  and  late  \  Do  not  our  wives 
give  their  whole  time  to  labor, — do  we  not  con- 
stantly study  economy,  and  talk  economy,  and 
save  every  cent  that  can  possibly  be  saved?"  Per- 
haps you  do  all  this,  our  friend  and  brother. — 
Almost  every  man  works  too  hard,  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  has  too  little  leisure,  and  a  great  many 
men  are  continually  preaching  economy,  and  ma- 
king their  families  uncomfortable,  by  complain- 
ing that  their  expenses  are  too  great,  and  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  wear, 
what  is  proper  and  decent,  when  the  fault  is  en- 
tirely their  own.  Let  us  name  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars in  which  not  only  farmers,  but  most  oth- 
ers, who  have  homes  of  their  own,  live  extrava- 
gantly ;  that  is  to  say,  live  beyond  their  means — 
live  in  a  style  that  rather  detracts  from,  than  pro- 
motes, the  comfort  of  the  family. 

Our  houses  are  too  large,  and  too  costly.  We 
have,  usually,  one  or  two  rooms  that  are  merely 
for  show ;  a  parlor,  perhaps  two,  with  folding 
doors  between,  that  are  only  open  for  company, 
that  are  too  nice  for  children  to  play  in,  too  large 
to  be  warmed  readily  in  winter,  in  short,  like  a 
dandy,  too  nice  f<jr  anything  useful.  And  then, 
often,  there  is  a  part  of  the  house  unfinished,  a 
large  attic,  which  might  accommodate  a  small 
family,  occupied  now  by  a  few  old  boxes  of  white 
beans,  and  a  few  bunches  of  catnip  and  penny- 
royal, and  some  broken  chairs  and  a  cradle.  This 
upper  story  was  probably  put  on  because  you 
wanted  a  house  as  large  as  your  neighbor's.  Now 
a  house  should,  in  some  measure,  fit  a  family,  as 
a  suit  of  clothes  should  fit  an  individual.  Al- 
though it  is  not,  perhaps,  always  safe  to  count 
your  children  ])efore  they  are  born,  and  therefore 
the  capacity  of  your  house  must  often  be  by  esti- 
mation, yet  everywhere  are  houses  going  up,  with 
the   perfect    understanding   that  a  considerable 


part  of  the  room  is  to  be  useless,  either  kept  for 
an  annual  party,  or  to  remain  unfinished.  If  we, 
who  plan  and  build  such  houses,  would  reflect 
upon  it  fairly,  we  should  see  that  no  rational 
man  would  entertain  for  us  any  more  respect,  for 
living  in  a  house,  which  we  do  not  fill,  than  for 
wearing  a  suit  of  clothes  made  for  a  person  of 
twice  our  size.  Let  us  have  "a  little  house  well 
filled,"  with  no  spare  room  except  a  chamber  for 
our  friends,  and  no  lumber  room  of  a  garret,  for 
ghosts  and  rats  and  mice  to  inhabit.  The  thoii- 
sand  dollars  which  even  careful  men  generally 
expend,  in  building  "a  house  to  live  in,"  merely 
to  conform  to  fashion,  or  an  architectural  whim, 
costs  the  poor  wife  and  children  many  a  lecture 
upon  penny  economy  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  spared. 

And  when  you  have  built  or  purchased  a  liouse 
too  large  for  your  wants,  the  evil  is  but  just  com- 
menced. Your  large  and  numerous  rooms  require 
large  and  numerous  carpets,  and  curtains,  and 
sofas,  and  other  adornings.  But  this  is  not  all^ 
nor  the  worst  of  it.  The  house  and  tlie  furniture 
must  be  taken  care  of — swept  and  dusted  daily, 
and  scrubbed  and  scoured  Spring  and  Fall,  when 
house-cleanin(j  time  comes  round.  You  must  eith- 
er pay  for  helf  to  do  all  this,  or  wliat  is  perhaps 
more  common,  allow  additional  burdens  to  fall  on 
your  wife,  who  has  already  a  ceaseless  round  of 
cares.  A  sensitive,  or  even  a  just  man,  should 
see  that,  in  this  land,  where  servants  are  an  ex- 
pensive luxury,  at  best,  his  wife  have  comfort  and 
leisure,  and  a  selfish  man  may  soon  learn  that  he 
cannot  lead  a  peaceful  and  happy  life  with  a  wo- 
man who  is  over-run  with  hard  work  and  family 
cares.  We  think,  if  our  reader  himself  is  not 
open  to  censure  in  the  particulars  named,  he  may 
find  plenty  of  his  neighbors  to  whom  our  remarks 
will  apply. 

And  then,  again,  we  are  extravagant  in  our 
household  furniture.  The  ladies  must  come  in 
for  a  share  of  our  lecture  on  this  topic.  The  fur- 
niture of  a  house  is  mainly  for  use  and  comfort. 
Carpets  and  sofas  and  chairs  and  tables  are  chief- 
ly designed  to  promote  warmth  and  quiet  and 
physical  enjoyment  in  some  way.  A  carpeted 
floor  is  warmer  in  winter,  and  the  children  make 
less  disturbance  on  it  than  bare  boards  ;  and  be- 
sides, they  require  much  less  labor  to  keep  them 
in  nice  order.  Let  comfort  then  be  regarded,  prin- 
cipally, in  selecting  furniture.  We  live  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  ab- 
solutely in  bad  taste,  to  furnish  our  houses  like 
fashiona1)le  saloons  in  the  city.  It  indicates  no 
refined  taste,  only  that  we  have,  or  have  had,  mo- 
ney, if  our  rooms  are  filled  with  tapestry  and 
mai-ble  and  black  walnut.  Mr.  Rosewood,  the 
furniture  man,  will  fit  out  your  house  in  magni- 
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ficent  style,  if  you  will  only  furnish  the  cash. — 
He  knows  tiio  fosliions  better  than  you,  and  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  credit  of  the  show,  after  all. 

But  a  nice  perception  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
which  is  good  taste — the  faculty  of  producing  har- 
mony between  the  occupants  of  the  house  and  the 
house  itself,  and  between  the  house  and  its  furni- 
ture and  surroundings,  this  is  what  you  do  not 
buy  at  the  upliolsterers,  this  is  beyond  price,  and 
a  matter,  uiiulam,  in  which  it  is  your  province  to 
excel.  Let  tlie  furniture  say,  as  plainly  as  things 
can  speak,  tiiis  house  is  for  the  comfort  of  those 
who  live  inside  of  it,  and  not  for  mere  callers  and 


ral  journalists,  and  that  many  cultivators  and 
amateurs  are  engaged  in  this  interesting  and 
promising  department.  The  success  which  ha« 
crowned  their  exertions  aflbrds  great  encourage- 
ment to  perseverance.  AVitness,  for  instance, 
thirty  or  more  varieties  of  the  cherry,  by  Dr. 
Kirkland,  of  Ohio,  which  appear  adapted  to  our 
eastern  climate,  and  some  of  them  of  superior  ex- 
cellence. Witness  the  numerous  varieties  of  the 
raspberry,  by  Dr.  Brinckle,  Ex-President  of  this 
society,  of  which,  some  have  endured,  without 
covering,  the  severities  of  the  lust  winter  in  the 
New  England  States,  and  which  also  promise  to 
be  valuable  contributions  to  American  pomology. 
In  addition  to  these,  how  many  new  v;.vrietics  of 
the  apple,   tlie   pear,   the  plum,   and  the   grape 


strangers.  Tiiis  carpet  is  not  too  good  for  the; have  recently  Ijeen  added  to  the  list  of  American 
children  to  roll  on,  this  arm-chair  will  not  be  fi'uits.  IIow  many  new  and  excellent  varieties 
soiled  by  being  occupied,  and  the  bright  sunlight  k  the  stniwberry  iiave  appeared  since  the  intro- 
may  visit  the  inmates,  in  the  morning,  bringing 


duction  of  Mr.  liovey's  Seedlings 

These  are  sure  indications  of  the  success  which 
will  reward  future  efforts  to  obtain  valuable  and 
native  varieties  of  fruit  ;  and  they  point  to  the 
fulfilment  of  tiie  prediction  of  the  celebrated  Van 
Mons,  "that  the  time  will  come  when  our  best 
fruits  will  be  derived  from  ssedlings."  He  gives 
the  following  sage  counsel  to  his  correspondents, 
to  whom  he  liad  sent  trees:  "So jo  your  seed 
and  "persevere  without,  interruption,  and  you  will 
obtain  even  better  fruit  than  inine.^' 

Among  pioneers  in  this  department,  I  ajn  hap- 

py  to  nutiee  a  gentleman,  (now  residing  among 

On  tlie  whole,  we  think  the  ambition  which  is  us)  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Van  IMons,  one  who 

has  adopted  our  country  as  his  future  home,  and 
who  has  already  transplanted  to  our  soil  many 
thousands   choice   seedlings   of  the   pear   which 


health  and  eheerfulness,  without  fear  that  it  will 
fade  tlie  brilliant  colors  of  the  silk  and  velvet. 
If  when  your  house  is  built,  and  thus  furnished, 
you  have  money  to  spare  for  articles  of  mere  taste 
and  luxury,  the  world  is  full  of  books  and  pic- 
tures, and  a  thousand  other  things,  which  will 
afford  to  a  refined  and  cultivated  mind  far  more 
rational  enjoyment  than  a  whole  warehouse  of 
gilded  mahogany. 


so   common   among   all  classes,  to   live  in  large 
houses,  elegantly  furnished,  is  leading  us  daily 
into  embarrassments  and  discomforts,  which  as  a 
thoughtful  and  rational  people,  we  ought  no  Ion 
ger  to  suffer. 


AMERICAi';  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

Tliruugh  iai  jiulit'3  atteutiun  of  the  i'resident 
of  the  Society,  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
we  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  third  session  held  in  the  city  of  Boston  on  the 
13th,  Uth,  and  loth  of  September,  1854.  We 
copy  below,  from  the  President's  Address  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session,  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
lates to  the  production  from  seed  of  new  varieties  of 
fruits  adapted  to  particular  localites,  or  to  general 
cultication.  Other  extracts  will  be  given  under 
the  head  Horticulture,  in  our  next  number,  to- 
gether with  notices  of  Reports  from  different 
States  on  the  subject  of  growing  and  preserving 
fruits. 

"The  immense  loss  to  American  cultivators,  from 
tlie  importation  of  foreign  varieties,  in  many  in- 
stances not  well  adapted  to  the  countries  from 
which  they  eume,  and  often  still  less  adapted  to 
'W  soil  and  climate,  suggests  the  importance  of 
.aising  from  seed,  native  sorts  whieh,  in  most  in- 
stances, possess  peculiar  advantages.  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  the  trees  and  plants  of  a 
given  country,  like  itsab  n-iginal  inhabitants,  will 
nourish  better  at  home  tlian  in  most  foreign  lo- 
calities. 

We  rejoice  that  public  attention  has  been 
turned  to  this  subject  by  some  of  our  horticultu- 


choice 
have  come  into  his  possession  from  the  collections 
of  that  gentleman  and  the  celebrated  Esperen. 

As  to  the  best  method  of  producing  fine  varie- 
ties from  seed,  the  opinions  of  distinguished  po- 
mologists  are  not  uniform. 

DuHAiiEL,  among  the  French,  from  causes 
which  seem  to  us  irreconcilable  witli  nature  and 
experience,  entertained  serious  doubts  of  the 
practicability  of  any  method  for  obtaining  new 
and  valuable  varieties  from  seed,  especially  of 
the  pear,  because  ho  had  tried  various  experi- 
ments without  success,  for  fifty  years. 

Dr.  Van  Moxs,  of  Belgium,  instead  of  saving 
the  seed  of  the  finest  varieties,  seleeted  those  of 
inferior  sorts,  upon  the  principle  tli;it  a  kind  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  highest  state  of  p^rfeetion,  must 
deteriorate,  while  an  inferior  one  would  improve 
by  successive  reproductions.  He  also  held  that 
hybridization  tended  to  degeneracy  and  imperfec- 
tion. Thus  he  assumes  the  doctrine  that  a  per- 
fect variety  necessarily  deteriorates,  and  also  over- 
looks the  fact  observed  by  other  distinguished 
men,  that  the  improvement  or  deterioration  of 
which  he  spwiks,  may  result  from  natui-al  im- 
pregnation by  the  pollen  of  other  varieties  con- 
veyed by  the  air  or  insects,  and  therefore  that 
the  seed  of  a  good  varie  ;y  may  yiroduce  either  a 
better  or  a  worse,  and  that  of  a  bad  either  a 
worse  or  a  better. 

^Ir.  Knight's  system  of  obtaining  new  and  im- 
proved varieties,  depended  entirely  on  hybridiza- 
tion or  artifieial  impregnation  so  liglitly  esteemed 
by  D.  Van  Mons.  This  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
practice  on  account  of  natural  fertilization  by  in- 
sects and  the  wind  ;  but  it  has  the  merit  of  de- 
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pending  on  a  truly  philosophical  principle,  and 
with  very  particular  attention  may  yet  prove  as 
available  fur  the  improvement  of  our  fruits  as  it 
has  for  the  production  of  fine  varieties  in  the  veg- 
etable and  floral  kingdom,  or  as  tlie  correspond- 
ing principle  has  in  the  crossing  of  the  breeds  of 
domestic  animals. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Knight's  experience  disprove 
the  tendency  to  degeneracy,  inasmuch  as  many 
of  his  fruits,  obtained  by  hybridization,  are 
among  the  most  durable  and  luirdy  varieties,  as 
the  EycAvood  and  Dunmorc  Pears  ;  the  Black 
Eagle  and  other  Cherries. 

Many  cultivators,  as  Esperen,  Bivort,  Berck- 
mans,  and  others,  both  in  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, have  sown  seeds  in  variety,  and  have  ob- 
tained some  valuable  sorts.  But  I  am  confirmed 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  best  means  of  producing 
new  and  excellent  varieties,  suited  either  to  gen- 
eral cultivation  or  to  particular  localities,  is  to 
plant  the  most  mature  and  perfect  seed  of  the  most 
hardy,  vigorous  and  valuable  sorts ;  on  the  gen- 
eral pathological  principle  that  like  produces 
like,  and  upon  the  conviction  that  immature 
seed,  although  the  embryo  may  be  sufficiently 
formed  to  vegetate,  yet  not  having  all  its  ele- 
ments in  perfection,  it  will  not  produce  a  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  of&pring.  Dr.  Lindley,  com- 
menting upon  this  practice,  justly  remarks — "All 
experience  shows  that  in  every  kind  of  created 
thing,  be  it  man  or  beast,  or  bird,  the  myste- 
rious principle,  called  life,  remains  during  the 
whole  period  of  existence  what  it  was  at  first. 
If  vitality  is  feeble  in  the  beginning,  so  it  re- 
mains. W^eak  parents  produce  weak  children, 
.  and  their  cliildron's  children  are  weaker  still,  as 
imperial  dynasties  have  sadly  shown."  With 
him  we  believe  this  theory  as  applicable  to  the 
vegetable  as  to  the  animal  kingdom.  May  not 
a  disregard  of  this  doctrine  account  for  the  great 
number  of  feeble,  sickly,  early  defoliated  trees 
often  found  in  our  grounds  ])y  the  side  of  those 
that  are  vigorous,  healthful,  and  persistent  in  fo- 
liage ?  Is  not  the  theory  we  advocate  as  impor- 
tant in  the  production  of  fruit  trees,  as  in  the 
raising  of  cereal  grains?  The  skilful  agricul- 
turist saves  the  host  seed  of  his  various  crops, 
and  selects  the  best  animals  from  his  flocks  and 
herds  for  breeders.  Why  should  not  this  law  of 
reproduction  regulate  the  practice  of  the  pomo- 
logist  as  well  a.s  of  the  farmer?  Has  the  All- 
wise  and  Infinite  enacted  several  laws  where  one 
would  subsei"ve  the  purpose  ? 
_  To  the  doctrine  of  Van  Mons,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished writers,  respecting  deterioration  by 
age,  and  after  a  variety  has  reached  its  perfec- 
tion, there  seem  to  be  some,  exceptions.  From 
the  accounts  of  oriental  travellers,  may  we  not 
believe  that  the  grapes  of  Eschol  are  as  perfect 
now  as  when  the  chiefs  of  Israel  plucked  their 
rich  clusters  three  thousand  years  ago  ? — and 
that  tlie  same  variety  of  the  fig,  the  olive,  and 
the  pinaegranate  are  as  perfect  in  Syria  to-day 
as  in  tiie  period  of  David  and  Solomon  ?  It  is 
worthy  of  inquiry  whether  the  native  grapes,  on 
the  banks  of  our  rivers,  have  deteriorated  since 
the  day  when  tlie  rod  men  of  the  forest  refreshed 
themselves  with  fruit  from  those  vines,  and 
whether  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  bananna,  and 
the  fruits  of  southern  latitudes,  evince  any  more 
signs  of  decay  than  they  did  centuries  ago  1     In 


a  word,  whether  this  doctrine  of  deterioration  is 
as  applicable  to  the  native  as  to  the  foreign  fruit 
of  a  country  1 

Why  may  we  not  expect  to  ol)tain  natural  va- 
rieties of  the  apple  and  other  fruit  as  durable 
and  far  more  valuable  than  those  which  have 
passed  their  second  centennial,  as  the  Endicott 
and  Stuyvesant  Pears  ?  From  meteorological  or 
other  causes,  which  we  do  not  at  present  under- 
stand, particular  varieties  may  deteriorate  in  a 
given  locality,  for  a  season,  and  afterwards  re- 
vive ;  or,  they  may  show  signs  of  decay  in  one 
locality  and  flourish  well  in  others  not  very  re- 
mote, as  the  White  Doyenne,  which  has  been 
considered,  for  many  years,  by  some  in  this  vi- 
cinity, on  the  decline,  while  it  is  perfect  in  sev- 
eral places  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  other  States.  Fruit-bearing  may  exhaust 
the  vital  energy  of  the  tree,  and  hasten  decay, 
but  still  the  variety  may  remain.  We  have, 
among  fruit  trees,  no  example  of  longevity  equal 
to  that  v.i  *he  new  Taxodium',  found  in  Califor- 
nia, supposed  to  be  three  thousand  years  old. 
Our  object  is  not  to  controvert  the  opinions  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  running  out  of  varieties, 
whether  their  duration  be  limited  to  one  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand  years,  but  to  enforce  the 
importance  of  raising  new  varieties  from  seed, 
especially  adapted  to  our  own  location. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

We  have  received  the  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  New  Hampshire  Agricult^iral  Society, 
^orl855.  This  volume  is  well  got  up,  and  filled, 
from  beginning  to  end,  with  interesting  facts  and 
suggestions.  The  various  reports,  essays  and 
communications  which  it  contains,  partake  in  a 
very  marked  degree  the  character  of  the  people 
of  the  Granite  State ;  they  are  eminently  prac- 
tical. The  volume  contains  copious  extracts  from 
the  speeches  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
meeting.  These  speeches  were  not  dull,  prosy 
affairs — speeches  made  against  time — but  they 
exhibit  a  life  and  fervor  that  must  have  stirred 
the  souls  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
hear  them.  The  affiiirs  of  the  society  are  evi- 
dently in  the  hands  of  earnest,  working  men — 
men  who  have  undertaken  the  not  easy  task  of 
making  their  mark  on  the  hard  soil  of  New 
Hampshire.  When  such  men  rest  from  their 
labors,  "their  works  do  follow  them." 


The  Granite  Farmer. — This  paper — the  only 
agricultural  paper,  we  believe,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire— is  a  large  and  handsome  sheet,  and  pub- 
lished weekly  at  Manchester,  at  $1,50  per  an- 
num. It  takes  earnestly  hold  of  the  great  work 
to  be  done ;  has  active  and  intelligent  Editors,  and 
practical,  judicious  correspondents.  It  would 
not  only  be  a  matter  of  profit,  but  it  seems  to  ug 
to  be  the  duty  of  every  farmer  in  New  Hampshire 
to  do  something  to  sustain  it  by  subscription  and 
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contributions  to  its  columns ;  and  when  they 
have  done  this,  they  will  be  all  the  better  able  to 
take  another  paj)or  out  of  their  own  State.  Our 
New  Ilampsliire  friends  are  holding  some  of  the 
most  useful  meetings  that  are  taking  place  in 
New  England,  and  we  only  regret  that  our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  spread  their  reports  before 
the  reader.  Ilillsboro'  county  gires  examples 
worthy  of  imitation  by  all. 


Henry  S.  ^Morso,  Henry  Keyes,  Solomon  W.  Jew- 
ett.  Corresponditiff  Secretary — J.  A.  Beekwith, 
of  Middlobury.  Recording  Secretary — CharleB 
Cummings,  of  Middlebury.  Treasurer — Edward 
Seymour,  of  Vergennes. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TEE  EEAIN  FEVEE. 

Of  all  fevers  to  doctors  known. 

The  worst  infects  the  brain  ; 
And  he  who  has  this  dread  disease, 

Is  seldom  well  again. 

Although  the  patient  long  may  live, 

Nor  be  confined  to  bed  ; 
Yet  ever  and  anon  you'll  say, 

"There's  fever  in  his  head." 

Sometimes  he'll  rave  for  shiny  gold, 

From  Sacramento's  breast ; 
And  oft  he'll  start  for  Oregon, 

To  get  him  farther  West. 

In  Yankee  land,  where  summer's  hot, 

And  winter  cold  and  drear, 
This  fever  runs  in  madness  on. 

Through  each,  successive  year. 

Some  spend  their  silver  and  their  gold 

To  buy  Shanghai  hens. 
While  others  choose  the  Bolton  Grey 

To  fill  their  fancy  pens. 

But  the  worst  form  this  fever  takes, 

Among  the  farmer  band. 
Is  purchasing  special  manure 

To  fertilize  his  land. 

For  he  can  buy  Guano  cheap. 

If  purchased  in  the  fall ; 
And  as  for  farm-yard,  wet  manure. 

It  will  not  pay  to  haul. 

No  compost  heaps  are  round  his  bam. 

No  muc'ft  spread  in  his  yard  ; 
No  wonder  then  that  oft  he  thinks 

The  fanner's  lot  is  hard. 

I  laid  me  down  and  took  a  nap. 

Nor  woke  for  ten  long  years  ; 
The  farmer  sat  with  drooping  heart, 

His  wife  was  bathed  in  tears  ; 

A  poor  old  cow,  with  stinted  calf, 

Was  watching  round  the  barn  ; 
A  pig  was  sciuealing  in  the  pen 

To  get  one  ear  of  corn. 

His  house  di.l  sadly  need  repair — 

The  panes  were  stuffed  with  rags  ; 
His  bam-yard  slied  was  covered  o'er 

With  old  Guano  hags  ! 

The  farmer's  fever  now  has  turned, — 

A  ruined  man  is  he  ; 
For  if  he  shouM  survive,  he'll  show 
Signs  of  insanity.  Sat-sat-sak-si3. 

Wentford,  Ct.,  Jan.,  lSa5. 


Vermont  St.\te  Agricultur.vl  Society. — At 
the  annual  meeting  held  at  Middlebury,  on  the 
lltii  inst..  the  following  gentlemen  wore  elected 
offifirs  :— P/T«VA7./— Fred'k  lloUirook,  of  Brat- 
tleboro'.       Vice  Pm-icfc/i/s  —  Edwin  Hammond, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PRODUCTION  OF  MILK. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ESSAY   REAB  BEFORE  THE  CON- 
CORD farmers'  club. 

BY      M  I N  0  T      PRATT. 

*  *  *  In  the  little  investigation  I  have  been  able 
to  give  this  subjcct,nothing  has  been  more  strong- 
ly impressed  on  my  mind,  than  tbat  the  wisdom  of 
the  fathers,  and  of  the  brothers  too,  as  exempli- 
fied in  theories  of  agriculture,  needs  to  be  very 
carefully  sifted  by  evuy  one,  before  he  makes  it 
a  rule  for  his  own  government.  x\nd  even  theo- 
ries which,  in  their  origin,  have  a  strong  founda- 
tion in  truth,  and  as  applied  to  the  circumstan- 
ces that  gave  them  birth ,  are  really  and  indispu- 
tably sensible  and  valuable,  must  to  a  great  ex- 
tent be  modified  to  adapt  them  t)  the  peculiari- 
ties of  our  own  circumstances.  For  in.stance,  in 
the  matter  of  milk  :  Mr.  A.  may  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  making  of  milk  for  the  Boston 
market.  He  selects  a  stock  of  cows  that  will 
give  the  largest  quantity;  he  gives  such  fciid  as 
will  cause  the  milk  to  flow  like  icater,  1  almost 
said — at  any  rate,  it  flows  abundantly,  and  of 
such  quality  as  ouglit  to  satisfy  any  city  custom- 
er, even  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  thin 
milk,  without  any  addition  of  the  fragrant  wa- 
ters of  the  Cochituate.  Tiiis  man  succeeds  in  hia 
object.  His  stock,  his  mode  of  feed,  do  what  he. 
wants  them  to  do,  and  he  can  strongly  recommend 
them  to  his  friends.  Now  Mr.  B.  comes  into  the 
neighborhood,  intending  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  making  of  butter,  lie  has  read  of  jMr.  Some- 
body Vv'ho  obtains  a  pound  of  butter  from  4  quarta 
of  milk.  He  thinks  to  himself,  "What  man  haa 
done,  man  may  do. "  He  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  great  flow  of  milk  from  Mr.  A.'s  stock,  and 
proceeds  at  once  to  get  some  of  the  sama  breed, 
and  feeds  in  the  same  way.  The  milk  comes,  ia 
daily  p\it  away  in  pans  of  the  newest  style,  in  a 
milk  room  Iniilt  after  the  most  approved  pattern. 
But  the  cream  is  thin;  and  as  to  the  butter,  di- 
viding the  numl)er  of  quarts  of  milk  by  4  docs  not 
give  the  number  of  pounds  correctly.  Tliis  man 
does  not  succeed.  His  stock,  his  system  of  feed- 
ing, are  not  adapted  to  accomplish  his  intentiona, 
and  they  are  not  profitahle  to  him.     *     *     * 

But  tlio  question  of  chief  importance  to  us  is, 
by  what  means  availal)lo  to  common  farmers,  can 
the  quantity  of  milk  be  increased,  or  its  quality 
improved,  so  as  to  make  its  production  more  pro- 
fitable. I  shall  not  meddle  vrith  tlie  question, 
which  is  the  best  breed  of  cows  ?  AYlierc  tlie 
doctors  disagree  so  widely,!  may  be  excused  from 
offering  an  opinion.  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  get  tlie  bi'st  cows  you  can,  of  wliatevcr 
breed,  even  if  you  areobliged  to  pay  a  gtud  round 
price  for  tliem.  A  cow  that  will  give  an  aver- 
age of  seven  or  ciglit  quarts  a  day  for  tlie  wliole 
year,  on  feed  that  costs  $G0,  is  bett(>r  worth  $75, 
than  one  that  gives  but  4  quarts  a  day  for  the 
year  is  worth  $25,  tliough  it  may  nut  cost  more 
than  $40  to  keep  the  latter.     It  must  be  evident, 
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however,  tliat  the  market  cannot  be  supplied  from 
cows  of  tlie  first  class  only  ;  and  it  behooves  us  to 
inquire  what  sort  of  feed  given  to  such  cows  as 
we  can  get,  will  most  economically  produce  milk. 
From  tlie  bi'st  guesses  lean  make,  I  believe  a  cow 
will  eat  aliout  two  tons  of  English  hay  during  the 
winter.  At  present  prices,  this  is  wortli  nearly 
$-40.  The  expense  might  be  consideral)ly  re- 
duced by  feeding  for  a  portion  of  the  time  with 
fodder  of  less  market  value,  in  tlie  case  of  cows 
going  dry.  It  might  not  be  profitable,  on  the 
whole,  to  reduce  the  quality  of  their  feed  very 
much  ;  and  if  we  allow  them  one  ton  of  English 
and  one  ton  of  meadow  hay,  and  thus  bring  the 
winter  feed  to  a  cost  of  about  $30,  perhajrjs  we 
make  it  as  low  as  a  wise  economy  will  permit. 
Then  add  the  summer  feed,  and  the  annual  cost 
of  keej^ing  a  cow  on  hay  and  grass  will  not  come 
much  short  of  $40.  Possibly  it  might  slightly 
exceed  that  sum.  An  average  of  4  quarts  of  milk 
a  day  for  the  whole  year,  or  14G0  quarts,  at  3 
cents  a  quart,  will  pa}'^  $43,80.  This  would  allow 
but  $3, 80,  for  interest  on  the  value  of  the  cow, 
and  for  depreciation, — and  tlie  manure  is  sup- 
posed to  pay  for  the  care  of  the  animal.  So,  to 
make  the  business  profitable,  we  must  either  re- 
ceive a  higher  price  for  the  milk,  or  charge  our- 
selves with  a  lower  price  for  the  hay.  For  a  win- 
ter cow,  I  presume  the  increased  price  of  milk 
will  pay  the  necessary  increase  of  cost  for  feed, 
30  as  to  bring  the  profit  or  loss  to  about  the  same 
figure.  If  you  can  get  cows  that  will  give  more 
milk,  then  of  course  you  may  make  a  more  de- 
cided profit ;  but  I  believe  more  cows  come  under 
this  estimate  than  over  it. 

In  the  economical  manufacture  of  milk,  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  have  a  warm 
barn.  My  own  is  not  of  this  character  ;  and  I 
consider  my  milk-pail  a  pretty  good  thermometer. 
A  sudden  change  to  severe  cold  weather,  very  per- 
ceptibly diminishes  the  yield  of  milk ;  and  a 
change  back  to  mild,  increases  it  again. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  liberal  supply  of  the 
roots,  carrots,  parsnips,  the  different  varieties  of 
beets  and  turnips,  would  be  a  means  of  economy 
in  feeding  cows.  With  these,  not  only  will  less 
hay  be  eaten,  but  cows  will  have  an  appc^tite  for 
hay  of  a  poorer  quality  than  they  would  othei- 
wise  willingly  accept.  Though  some  of  these 
roots  are  undoubtedly  more  nutritious  than  oth- 
ers, I  believe  it  better  to  have  a  variety,  and  not 
confine  the  animal  to  any  one  kind.  It  was  wise- 
ly said  of  old,  "Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone;" 
and  the  sj^irit  of  the  remark  may  be  as  applica- 
ble to  tlie  physical  well-l>eing  of  cattle,  as  to  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  man.  For  the  production 
of  milk,  I  have  not  much  faitli  in  carrots  ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  strong  testimony  in  favor  of 
parsnips,  licets  and  turnips.  A  hundred  bushels 
for  each  cow  would  save  much  hay,  besides  add- 
ing largely  to  the  quantity  of  milk  We  often 
hear  that  turnips  will  make  tliemselvcs  remem- 
bered in  the  milk  ;  but  I  have  fed  them  freely 
this  winter — a  half  busliel  a  day — and  have  not 
perceived  any  turnip  flavor  either  in  the  milk  or 
butter.  Years  ago,  I  was  told  that  if  tuinijis 
were  fed  to  the  cow  immediately  after  milking, 
the  flavor  would  pass  away  befoie  the  next  milk- 
ing. But  I  have  given  thcsm  at  different  hours, 
and  the  same  absence  of  flavor  has  resulted.  When 
quantity  of  milk  is  desired,  I  am  disposed  to  be- 


lieve that  turnips  and  beets  of  the  different  vari- 
eties are  preferable ;  to  improve  the  quality,  I 
would  give  carrots  and  parsnips.  But  in  this,  I 
do  7iot  desire  to  be  understood  as  speaking  with 
any  great  degree  of  authority,  as  one  who  knows. 
It  seems  to  me  highly  desiralile  that  a  series  of 
thorough  and  carefully  conducted  experiments 
should  be  tried  by  some  competent  person,  who 
would  not  bo  hampered  b^'  any  previous  theo- 
ries of  his  own  or  of  others,  to  ascertain  as  accu- 
rately as  possible, 

Ist.  How  much  good  English  hay  will  it  take 
to  keep  a  cow,  giving  milk  for  the  six  winter 
months  1 

2.  Is  it  more  expensive  to  feed  partly  on  grain, 
cob-meal,  shorts  or  oil  meal?  If  so,  is  the  in- 
crease of  milk  sufficient  to  pay  the  increased  ex- 
pense ? 

3d.  Can  either,  or  a  variety  of  the  root  crops — 
carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  turnips,  be  raised  and 
profitably  used  for  a  feed  to  milch  cows? 

4th.  Which  of  these  roots,  in  proportion  to 
its  cost  of  production,  will  produce  most  milk? 

5th.  Which  will  produce  the  richest  milk  ? 

6th.  The  comparative  economy  of  difierent 
feeds. 

In  regard  to  the  summer  feed  of  cows,  it  seems 
to  be  highly  desirable  for  those  whoso  pastures 
are  not  to  be  relied  on  for  the  whole  season,  that 
preparation  sliould  be  made  by  some  cultivated 
crop  to  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  green  food 
during  the  season,  which  is  so  likely  to  cut  short 
the  feed  on  our  ujiland  pastures.  For  this  pur- 
pose, on  account  of  its  great  productiveness  and 
ease  of  culture,  I  know  of  nothing  superior  to 
the  Soutlieru  flat  corn.  Perhaps  oats,  barley, 
clover,  of  equal  weight,  would  give  more  milk  ; 
but  so  much  larger  crops  of  the  corn  can  be  ob- 
tained, that  it  seems  to  be  entitled  to  a  decided 
preference.  But  I  would  for  summer  as  well  as 
for  winter,  have  as  great  a  variety  as  possible  ; 
for  cows  as  well  as  men,  dislike  to  be  confined  for 
a  long  time  to  one  article  of  diet,  however  pal- 
atable it  may  be  at  first.  In  sowing  corn  for 
this  purpose,  judging  from  my  own  limited  and 
imperfect  experience,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
too  much  seed  is  often  used.  Where  the  plants 
are  very  much  crowded,  the  stems  lack  that  rich 
sweetness  which  we  find  in  them  when  they  have 
more  room,  and  a  freer  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
air  ;  and  my  own  cows  more  readily  eat  the  sweet 
coarse  stems  that  have  had  room  enough,  than 
the  smaller  but  insipid  stems  of  the  more  crowd- 
ed, shaded  plants. 

Concord,  Feb.,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  GOOD  BUTTEE  IN  FALL 
AND  WINTER. 

Scald  the  milk  when  strained,  and  keep  it  from 
freezing  as  little  as  possi))le  until  the  cream  is 
taken  off.  When  churned,  warm  the  cream  as 
warm  as  new  milk,  and  grate  one  middling-sized 
orange  carrot,  for  one  gallon  of  cream,  into  one 
pint  of  new  milk,  and  strain  into  the  churn  with 
the  cream  through  a  cloth  ;  when  churned,  the 
butter  will  be  nearly  as  good  as  when  made  in 
warm  weather.  o.  s. 

Woodsiockf  Vt.,  Jan.,  1855. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LUNAR  INFLTJENCE-No.  1. 

Friend  Brown  : — I  have  fur  a  long  time  been 
desirous  to  see  the  influence  of  the  moon  upon  ter- 
restrial objects,  written  out  and  explained  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it.  Failing, 
however,  to  sec  an  article  upon  that  subject,  and 
thinking  instruction  in  a  branch  of  knowledge  so 
intimately  connected  with  vegetation,  and  with 
many  of  the  manipulations  of  husbandry,  as  this 
is  said  to  be,  should  be  circulated  as  widely  as 
possible  amongst  farmers,  I  have  undertaken  to 
point  out  some  of  the  more  noted  effects  of  our  sa- 
tellite, based  upon  the  "observation"  of  certain 
vert/  obscrvinff  individuals. 

I  will  first  notice  its  effects  upon  vegeta- 
tion, and  upon  some  kinds  of  farm  labor.  In 
spring  it  is  asserted  that  sap  flows  most  freely  at 
the  time  of  full  moon,  and  sugar-makers  are  duly 
notified  to  prepare  for  a,  r/ood  run  of  sap  ^'■on  (he 
full.'''  Peas  must  be  sowed  "  on  the  full  moon," 
though  some  people  think  it  best  to  sow  them  on 
the  earth.  Onion  and  most  other  kinds  of  garden 
seeds  must  be  sown  on  the  increase  of  the  moon,  to 
insure  a  plentiful  crop,  and  all  kinds  of  roots  and 
herbs  must  be  gathered  before  the  full,  if  you 
would  preserve  their  medical  properties,  and  keep 
them  from  shrinking  by  drying.  Apples  must  be 
picked  on  the  decrease  of  the  moon,  otherwise 
bruised  places  will  rot.  Some  say  wood  and  tim- 
ber must  be  cut  at  the  time  of  full  moon  in  mid- 
summer to  render  it  durable  ;  others  say  that  fuel 
cut  in  mid-winter  is  best,  at  any  rate  the  moon  must 
be  consulted.  A  neighbor  informs  me  that  he 
once  knew  a  man  who  had  a  particular  time  in  the 
moon  in  which  to  build  rail  fence  ! 

[t  is  said  a  potential  influence  is  also  exerted 
upon  the  condition  of  animals  intended  for  meat. 
If  you  would  have  your  pork  "  spend  well,"  kill 
your  hogs  upon  the  increase  of  the  moon,  other- 
wise it  will  shrink  in  cooking,  and  the  fot  will  all 
try  out.  Admitting  this,  would  it  not  be  well 
for  the  Legislature  of  each  State  to  enact  a  law 
requiring  all  people  who  raise  pork  for  market,  to 
kill  their  hogs  during  the  first  and  second  quarters 
of  the  moon  ? 

Again,  if  you  have  bushes  or  thistles  to  cut,  it 
must  be  done  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  and  you 
are  certain  to  destroy  them. 

All  these,  and  many  more  whims  of  a  similar 
nature,  arc  unworthy  of  belief  in  this  enlight- 
ened age.  yet  there  are  those  who  pertinaciously 
adhere  to  the  tradition  of  their  ancestors, — who 
believe  in  signs,  jvonders  and  ivitches,  only  ])ecausc 
they  have  no  inclination  to  learn  a  few  of  the 
simplest  laws  of  Nature. 

Now,  ye  observing  sages,  answer,  if  ye  can,  a 
few  plain  questions.  In  what  manner  is  this  lu- 
nar influence  exerted  on  plants?  If  they  are 
more  easily  killed  by  cutting  at  the  time  of  full 
moon, — which  I  doubt, — why  is  it?  Docs  the 
full  moon  cause  the  sap  to  flow  more  abundantly 
in  spring  than  it  docs  at  the  change  or  quarter  ? 
If  80  give  us  the  reason.  *Ve  all  know  it  some- 
times lails,  hence  moonshine  is  not  a  certain  cause. 
Which  has  the  greater  influence  on  meat,  the 
moon  or  the  food  upon  which  the  animal  is  fat- 
tened ? 

In  my  next  I  shall  notice  tlie  lunar  inflneuce 
upon  the  weather,  referring  to  the  popular  belief, 


enumerating  some  signs,  and  producing  statistics 
to  disprove  their  validity.  L.  Varney. 

Bloornfield,  C.W.,  1855. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  little  boy  only 
ten  years  of  age,  in  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  and 
we  give  it  just  as  he  wrote  it,  with  the  exception 
of  adding  the  heading,  and  a  single  letter  in  one 
of  the  words.  This  boy,  and  the  sister  he  speaks 
of,  are  under  the  right  training,  to  become  useful 
and  distinguished  persons.  We  wish  there  were 
more  like  them. 

AMERICAN  CRAR  APPLE  TREE. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  Some  time  since  I  saw  in  the 
A'.  E.  Farmer  an  engraving  of  the  American  crab 
apple,  with  a  description.  We  have  a  great  ma- 
ny in  our  woods ;  my  father  says  they  do  not 
grow  in  New  England. 

It  is  a  small  but  handsome  shaped  tree,  and 
would  look  pretty  in  a  door-yard.  The  flowers 
are  beautiful,  large,  pink,  and  so  sweet  they  per- 
fume the  air.  The  fruit  is  larger  than  the  Sibe- 
rian crab.  It  does  not  get  ripe  till  mid-winter, 
then  it  is  a  greenish  yellow.  They  can  be  grafted 
on  a  common  apple  seedling. 

If  any  one  would  like  one  of  these  pretty  trees, 
I  willsond  them  some  grafts,  if  they  will  write 
me  a  plain  direction  ;  and  if  they  enclose  a  stamp 
I  can  prepay  the  postage  for  them.  The  scions 
ought  to  be  scut  soon. 

My  sister,  who  is  younger  than  I,  wants  to 
write  you  how  to  make  nice  sauce  of  the  apples, 
as  she  has  helped  me  prepare  them.  But  she 
had  better  wait  till  you  get  the  apples. 

My  sister  and  I  have  a  nursery  and  garden,  and 
we  are  trying  to  raise  new  kinds  of  fruits.  I 
learned  to  bud  last  summer,  and  will  learn  to 
graft  this  spring.  I  like  to  read  anything  in  the 
Farmer  I  can  understand. 

Waukesha,  Wis.  IIenry  W.  Hanford. 

now   TO    RAISE   CARROTS. 

I  wi^i  to  inquire  about  raising  carrots.  1  have 
a  lot  of  sandy  loam,  which  I  intend  to  have  plant- 
ed to  carrots,  turnips,  &c.,  the  coming  season.  I 
purpose  to  put  on  the  lot,  (about  an  acre,)  100 
bushels  leached  ashes,  4  cords  rich  manure,  if  I 
can  get  it  ;  but  if  not,  I  think  of  trying  guano 
with  the  ashes.  I  would  like  to  get  your  views 
respecting  it, — how  much  guano  should  I  put  on, 
and  how  shall  I  apply  it  to  the  soil  ?  1  wish  you 
would  give  directions  as  to  the  management  of 
said  crop  throughout,  as  fully  as  you  can. 

Scituate,  Jan.,  1855.  Jeremiah  Potter. 

Remarks. — Drain  thoroughly,  if  water  ever 
stands  upon  the  land,  even  if  it  is  a  "sandy  loam." 
Manure  the  surface  before  plowing  as  liberally  as 
you  can  with  such  barn  manure  as  you  have,  and 
plow  it  under  eight  or  ten  inches  ;  then  add  fine 
composted  manure,  or  not  having  that,  300  lbs. 
of  guano  per  acre,  pulverized  and  sown  broadcast, 
and  cultivate,  harrow  and  rake  until  the  surface 
is  fine  and  pretty  smooth.  Sow  with  a  seed  sow- 
er, having  a  boy  hitched  on  forward  to  assist,  as 
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you  will  suw  an  acre  in  about  half  the  time  with 
the  aid  of  the  boy,  and  get  the  seed  in  at  a  more 
uniform  depth.  Make  the  row  16,  18  or  20  inch- 
es apart — in  our  own  practice  we  think  10  inclics 
about  right.  As  soon  as  the  plants  appear — or 
even  before,  if  any  weeds  are  seen — pass  between 
the  rows  with  the  wheel  hoe,  and  when  they  are 
an  inch  or  two  high,  thin  them  in  the  row  so  that 
they  will  stand  three  or  four  inches  apart. 

The  plants  now  being  up  and  thinned,  your 
success  will  depend  first  upt)n  the  condition  in 
which  you  placed  the  land  Ijcfore  sow'ing,  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  manner  in  which  you  tend  the 
crop.  If  weeds  are  entirely  kept  down,  and  the 
surface  is  stirred  as  often  as  once  in  every  ten  or 
fifteen  days — especiallj'^  if  the  season  is  a  dry  one 
— you  will  rarely  foil  of  obtaining  at  the  rate  of 
from  six  to  ticelve  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  The 
crop  will  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  season  as 
upon  the  plowing,  7nanure  and  attention  you  give 
it  yourself. 

The  use  of  the  wheel  hoe  will  save  half  the  la- 
bor of  cultivation  which  the  old  mode  with  the 
common  hoe  required. 

TEX.\CITT   OF   TURKEY  LIFE. 

When  I  lived  at  my  father's,  some  forty  years 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

In  our  last,  we  gave  several  paragraphs  from 
the  opening  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pomological  Society,  at  its  session  in  Sep- 
tember, upon  the  production  of  ncio  varieties 
of  fruit  from  seed.  We  continue  the  subject  by 
presenting  some  brief  extracts  from  the  same 
source,  upon  the  arts  of  cultivation,  and  the 
preservation  and  ripening  of  fruit. 

"The  absolute  necessity  of  proper  preparation, 
and  deep  and  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
especially  for  certain  fruits,  is  nuw  gouerally  ad- 
mitted, though  regard  must  always  be  had  to  the 
natural  activity  in  the  sap  of  the  species,  and  to 
the  degree  of  fertility  of  the  soil.  Surely  it 
would  be  unwise  to  apply  the  same  cultivation  to 
the  peach  and  the  cherry,  as  to  the  apple  and  the 
pear,  or  to  treat  any  of  these  on  new  and  fertile 
grounds  as  in  old  and  exhausted  lands. 

The  influence  of  soils  is  remarkable.  But  by 
these  we  do  not  mean  the  identical  spot,  the  ar- 
tificial bed  in  which  the  tree  stands  ;  for,  in  time, 
the  roots  take  a  wide  I'ange  in  search  of  food. 
Some  fruits  are  good  in  nearly  all  places  ;  others, 
only  in  their  original  locality.  Some  succeed 
best  on  light,  loamy,  or  sandy  soils  ;  others,  in 
stiff  clayey  soils.  In  the  latter,  many  pears,  for 
instance,  the  Beurre  Bosc  and  Napoleon,  are  as- 
tringent, while  in  the  former  they  are  entirely 
free  from  this  quality.  The  Beurre  Ranee,  in 
England  and  in  some  parts  of  Franco,  is  the  best 
ago,   they  had  a  turkey  blown  from  her  roost  on  j  late   pear.     So  it  is,  also,  in  some   parts  of  the 


a  tree,  in  a  snow  storm  in  December.  She  did  not 
thaw  out  of  the  drift  under  which  she  was  cov- 
ered till  March,  but  came  out  alive,  lived,  and 
raised  up  a  good  brood  that  year  ! 

Thomas  Goodwin. 
South  Berwicli,  January,  1855. 


VITALITY    OF    GARDEN    SEEDS. 

Will  you  state  in  your  columns  what  garden 
seeds  will  come  up  when  they  are  more  than  one 
year  old?  '  D.  Guilds. 

Remarks. — Most  seeds  will  vegetate  when  more 
than  a  year  old,  if  they  were  gathered  at  right 
seasons,  and  properly  preserved.  Parsnip  seeds 
quite  often  fail,  but  we  have  used  those  two  or 
three  years  old ,  when  they  came  up  well.  Gar- 
den seeds  should  be  gathered  a  little  previous  to 
full  ripeness,  and  a  good  w-ay  is  to  cut  up  the 
plants — the  best  parsnip, carrot  and  onion,  for  in- 
stance— and  hang  them  in  sheltered  places  for  a 
week  or  two,  when  the  seeds  will  become  plump 
and  perfect.  Then  they  should  be  rubbed  out, 
and  placed  in  boxes  or  bags,  and  their  names  and 
date  of  raising  legibly  marked  upon  them.  If 
not  all  used  the  first  year,  you  will  then  know 
their  age.  Seeds  tlius  put  up  should  be  placed 
in  some  dry  place,  of  as  equal  temperature  as  is 
convenient — sucli  as  a  closet  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  or  in  chests  in  the  attic,  chamber,  or  work- 
shop, wliere'they  would  be  quite  likely  to  remain 
good  for  many  years. 


soils  in  Belgium  ;  while  Avith  others,  and  with 
us,  it  is  generally  inferior. 

The  flavor  of  fruit  is  much  influenced  not  only 
by  soil,  but  also  by  climate  and  meteorological 
agents.  Thus,  in  a  cold,-  wet  and  undrained 
soil,  disease  commences  in  the  root ;  aud^  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  juices  of  the  tree  are 
imperfectly  elal)orated,  and  unable  to  supply  tlie 
exigency  of  the  fruit.  Even  injurious  substances 
are  taken  up.  A  plum  tree  has  been  known  to 
a1>sorl)  oxide  of  iron,  so  as  not  only  to  color  the 
foliage,  but  also  to  exude  and  form  incrustations 
on  the  bark,  and  finally  to  kill  the  tree.  As  an 
instance  of  climatic  agency,  it  is  sufficient  to 
report  the  foct,  that  out  of  fifty  varieties  of 
American  peaches  grown  in  the  gardens  at  Chis- 
wick,  England,  only  two  were  adapted  to  the 
climate. 

In  relation  to  appropriate  fertilizers  for  fruit 
trees,  a  diversity  of  opinion  prevails.  All  agree 
that  certain  substances  exist  in  plants  and  trees, 
and  that  these  must  be  contained  in  the  soil  to 
produce  growth,  elaboration  and  perfection.  To 
supply  these,  some  advocate  the  use  of  what  are 
termed  special  manures  ;  others  ridicule  the  idea. 
We  submit  whether  this  is  not  a  difference  in 
language,  rather  than  in  principle  ;  for  by  special 
fertilizers,  the  first  mean  simply  those  which  cor- 
respond with  the  constituents  of  tlie  crop.  But 
are  not  the  second  careful  to  select  and  apply 
manui-es  which  contain  those  elements  ?  And  do 
they  nut,  in  practice,  aflix  the  seal  of  their  appro- 
bation to  the  theory  which  they  oppose?  El- 
plode  this  doctrine,  and  do  you  not  destroy  the 
principle  of  manuring  and  the  necessity  of  a  ro- 
tation of  crops ']  Trees  exhaust  the  soil  of  cer- 
tain ingredients,  and,  like  animals,  must  have. 
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their  appropriate  food.  All  know  how  difficult  j  which  produce  it,  can  be  admitted  or  excluded  at 
it  is  to  make  a  fruit  tree  flourish  on  the  spot  pleasure.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  preserve  the 
from  which  an  old  tree  of  the  same  species  has  temperature  at  so  low  a  degree  and  for  so  long  a 
been  removed.  time  as  to  destroy,  especially  with  some  varieties 

The  great  practical  question  now  agitating  the  i  of  the  pear,  the  vitality,  and  therefore  all  power, 
community  is  :  Ilow  shall  we  ascertain  Avhat  fer- 1  ever  to  n^f  ume  the  ripening  process.  Experience 
tilizing  elements  arc  appropriate  to  a  particular  proves  that  f»r  the  common  varieties  of  the  apple 
species  of  vegetation  ?  To  this,  two  replies  are  and  p' ar,  about  forty  degrees  of  Farenheit  is  the 
rendered.  Some  say,  analyse  tlie  crop;  others,  temperature  best  suited  to  hold  tliis  j^rocess  in 
the  soil.     Each,   we  think,  maintains  a  truth  ;  equilibrium. 

and  both  together,  nearly  the  whole  truth.  We  The  proper  maturing  of  fruit  thus  preserved, 
need  the  analysis  of  the  cro}:)  to  teach  us  its  in-  demands'  skill  and  science.  Different  varieties 
gredients,  and  that  of  the  soil  to  ascertain  i  require  different  degrees  of  moisture  and  heat, 
whether  it  contains  these  ingredients;  and  if  it  according  to  the  firmness  of  the  skin,  the  texture 
does  not,  what  fertilizers  must  bo  applied  to 'of  the  flesh,  and  the  natural  activity  of  the  juices, 
supply  them.  Thus,  by  analysis,  we  learn  that  I  Thus,  some  varieties  of  the  pear  will  ripen  at  a 
nearly  one-quarter  part  of  the  constituents  of  the  low  temperature  and  in  a  comparatively  dry  at- 
pear,  the  grape  and  the  strawberry,  consists  of  mosphere, while  others,  as  the  Eastern  Beurre,  are 
potash.  This  abounds  in  new  soils,  and  pe-  improved  by  a  warm  and  humid  air. 
culiarly  adapts  them  to  the  productions  of  these  Some  varieties  of  the  pear,  ripening  with  diffi- 
fruits,  but  having  been  extracted  from  soils  long  culty,  and  formerly  esteemed  only  second  -rate, 
under  cultivation,  it  is  supplied  by  wood-ashes  or  are  now  pronounced  of  excellent  quality,  because 


potash,  the  value  of  which  has  of  late  greatly  in 
creased  in  the  estimation  of  cultivators. 

There  is  but  one  other  topic  to  which  I  will  ad- 
vert,— the  'preservation  and  ripening  of  fruit. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  this  art  within 
a  few  years,  and  important  results  have  been  at- 
tained. The  principle  has  been  settled  that  the 
ripening  process  can  be  controlled.  Autumnal 
fruits  have  been  kept  and  exhibited  the  succeed 
ing  spring.  We  have  seen  the  Seckel,  Bartlett, 
and  Lou  ise  bonne  de  Jersey  pears  in  perfection  in 
January,  and  even  later.  The  maturity  of  fruits 
depends  on  saccharine  fermentation.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  other  fermentations,  as  the  vinous  and 
ascetous.  To  prevent  these,  and  preserve  fruit  in 
all  its  beauty,  freshness  and  flavor,  the  tempera 
turo  must  be  uniform,  and  kept  below  the  degree 
at  which  the  fermentation  or  the  ripening  process 
commences.  Our  remarks,  like  our  experience, 
have  special  regard  to  the  apple  and  the  pear, 
though  tlie  principle  is  doubtless  susceptible  of  a 
more  extensive  application.  Fruits,  designed  to 
be  kept  for  a  considerable  time,  should  be  gath- 
ered with  great  care  some  days  before  the  ripen- 
ing process  commences,  especially  summer  pears. 
A  summer  pear  ripened  on  the  tree  is  generally 
inferior.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Barry, 
editor  of  the  Horticulturist,  has  so  aptly  expressed 
my  own  sentiments,  that  I  use  his  language. 
'The  process  of  ripening  on  the  tree,  which  is  the 
natural  one,  s?ems  to  act  upon  the  fruit  for  the 
benefit  of  the  seed,  as  it  tends  to  the  formation  of 
woody  fibre  and  farina.  When  the  fruit  is  re- 
moved from  the  tree,  at  the  very  commencement 
of  ripening,  and  placed  in  a  still  atmosphere,  the 
natural  process  seems  to  be  counteracted,  and 
sugar  and  juice  are  elaborated  instead  of  fibre 
and  farina.  Thus,  pears  which  become  mealy 
and  rot  at  the  core  when  left  on  tlic  tree  to  ripen, 
become  juicy,  melting  and  delicious  when  ri- 
pened in  the  house.'  Various  fruit-houses  have 
been  built,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  • 
and  experience  shows  that  their  object  can  be  at 


the  art  of  maturing  them  is  better  understood. 

But  so  many  experiments  have  been  tried,  or 
are  in  progress,  and  so  much  has  been  written  on 
this  branch  of  our  subject,  that  I  need  not  en- 
large except  to  say  that  the  art  of  preserving  and 
ripening  fruit  in  perfection,  involves  so  much 
scientific  knowledge  as  to  require  great  attention 
and  care  ;  and,  until  its  laws  are  more  fully  de- 
veloped, must  be  attended  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty. I  therefore  commend  it  to  your  special 
attention,  as  second  in  importance  only  to  the 
raising  of  new  varieties. 

But  I  will  not  prolong  these  remarks.  Your 
own  observation  and  experience  will  readily  sug- 
gest other  felicitous  illustrations  of  the  principles 
to  Avhich  I  have  adverted.  I  will  merely  re-a£Brm 
what  our  friend  Thomas  has  so  justly  asserted, 
'that  fruit  and  fruit  trees,  in  all  stages  of  their 
existence,  need  care  and  attention.'  I  will  add, 
also,  that  here,  as  in  every  other  department  of 
cultivation,  eternal  vigilance  is  am.  indispensable 
condition  of  success\^' 


IMPORTANCE  OF  FOREST  TREES. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  read 
by  Dr.  Hawks,  before  the  Geographical  Society  of 
New  York :] 

"Civilization  uses  a  vast  amount  of  wood,  al- 
though for  many  purposes  it  is  being  fast  super- 
ceded ;  but  it  is  not  the  necessary  use  oficood  thai 
is  sweeping  away  the  forests  of  the  United  States, 
so  7nuch  as  its  wanton  destruction.  We  should 
look  to  the  consequences  of  this.  Palestine,  once 
well-wooded  and  cultivated  like  a  garden,  is  now 
a  desert — the  haunt  of  Bedouins  ;  Greece,  in  ber 
palmy  days  the  land  of  laurel  forests,  is  now  a 
desolate  waste ;  Persia  and  Babylon,  in  the  cra- 
dles of  civilization,  are  now  covered  l)eueath  the 
siind  of  deserts  produced  l)y  the  eradication  at 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to 


their  forests.     It  is  comparatively  easy  to  eradi 

-J .,„ cate  the  forests  of  the  North,  as  they  are  of  a  ere-. 

tained  only  by  a  perfect  control  of  the  tempera-  garious  order — one  class  succeeding  another;  out 
turc,  moisture  and  light.  Hence,  they  must  be  the  tropical  forests,  composed  of  innumerable  va-t 
cool,  with  ncm-conducting  walls,  or  with  exterior  rieties,  growing  together  in  the  most  demociratio 
and  interior  walls,  or  a  room  within  a  room,  union  and  equality,  are  never  eradicated.  Even 
Thus  the  external  atmosphere,  which  either  stivrtalin  llindostan  all  its  many  millions  of  population 
the  eaccharinc  fermentatioa  or  conveys  the  agents  |  have  never  been  able  to  conquer  the  phconix-life 
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of  its  tropical  vegetation.  Forests  act  as  regula- 
tors, preserving  snow  and  rain  from  melting  and 
evaporation,  and  producing  a  regularity  in  the 
flow  of  tlie  rivers  draining  them.  When  they 
disappear,  thunder-storms  become  less  frequent 
and  heavier,  the  snow  melts  in  the  lirst  warm 
days  of  spring,  causing  freshets,  and  in  the  fall 
the  rivers  dry  up  and  cease  to  be  navigable. 
These  freshets  and  droughts  also  produce  the  ma- 
laria which  is  the  scourge  of  Western  bottom- 
lands. Forests,  although  they  are  lirst  an  obsta- 
cle to  civilization,  soon  become  necessary  to  its 
continuance.  Our  rivers,  not  having  their  sourc- 
es above  the  snow  line,  are  dependent  on  forests 
for  their  supply  of  water,  and  it  is  essential  to 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  country  that  they 
should  be  preserved. " 


FIFTH  LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTURAL 
MEETING. 

Reported  for  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BY    WILLIAM    W.    HILL. 

No.  5,  in  tlie  series  of  agricultural  meetings, 
■was  held  in  the  Representatives'  Hall,  at  the  State 
House,  on  Tuesday  evening,  13th  inst. 

Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  of  the  Boston  Cultiva- 
tor, presided,  and  opened  the  discussion  of  the 
evening.  After  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  domestic  animals,  on  civilization,  their 
native  localities,  &c.,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  fact  that  our  domestic  animals,  not  being  na- 
tive to  the  soil,  but  brought  over  by  the  colonists 
from  various  localities,  presented  a  miscellaneous 
character  at  the  outset,  and  the  want  of  skill  in 
the  propagation  has  led  to  great  diversity.  In 
this  respect,  however,  proper  attention  is  begin- 
ning to  be  devoted  to  the  subject.  Two  or  three 
questions  had  been  put  into  his  hands,  the  writers 
requesting  his  views  thereon.  One  was,  "What 
are  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  and  how  are  they 
produced?"  He  would  reply  that  a  breed  of  cat- 
tle may  be  said  to  be  improved  when  the  standard 
is  raised  in  regard  to  any  particular  quality, — as 
the  yield  of  more  milk  or  flesh.  They  may  be  im- 
proved in  one  quality  and  lose  in  another  ;  as  an 
.animal  may  be  made  to  yield  more  abundantly  of 
isnUk,  but  it  will  decrease  proportionably  in  flesh, 
ftud  the  flesh  may  be  increased,  but  the  milk  will 
be  diminished  at  the  same  time.  The  object 
should  be  to  work  for  a  particular  object,  and  if 
the  animal  deteriorates  in  some  other  respects,  no 
matter.  The  means  to  be  used  are  very  simple, 
although  much  judgment  is  requisite  in  the  use 
of  them.  It  consists  in  propagating  from  those 
animals  which  possess  in  the  highest  degree  the 
qualities  iwe  desire.  Another  question  asked  was, 
'  *  What  k  breeding  in-and-in  ? "  While  some  ap- 
plied the  term  only  to  animals  distantly  related, 
he  conceived  the  only  true  idea  of  the  matter  to 
be  that  it  applied  to  creatures  of  the  same  blood. 
The  consequeoces  of  breeding  in-and-in  he  be- 


lieved might  be  either  good  or  bad,  and  dept nded 
wholly  on  the  skill  of  the  breeder.  As  proof  that 
breeding  in-and-in  is  not  contrary  to  nature,  he 
referred  to  birds,  the  buffalo,  &c.,  in  a  wild  state. 
It  is  known  that  they  breed  "in-and-in"  couytant- 
ly,  and  yet  no  deterioration  takes  plat!"*.  He  had 
known  geese  to  be  propagated  in  tl-is  '  f.y  for  for- 
ty years,  and  not  the  slightest  depreciation  in 
size,  quality  or  feather  was  visible  in  them.  Still, 
cases  could  be  cited  where  breeding  in-ani'-in  had 
produced  bad  results  ;  yet  he  thought  they  might 
be  satisfactorily  attributed  to  imperfections  in  the 
parent  stock.  It  is  only  necessaiy  co  select  per- 
fect specimens.  A  third  question  was,  "Are  small 
lungs  an  advantage  in  cattle  designed  for  fatten- 
ing?" This  idea  might  seem  perfeetly  prcpester- 
ous,  but  the  theory  h.is  been  broached  by  some 
who  professed  to  raise  cattle  on  sclenuuc  princi- 
ples. The  theory  is  that,  with  small  lungs,  the 
animal  cannot  throw  off  so  much  carbon,  and 
therefore  more  of  it  is  retained  to  be  converted 
into  fat.  This  is  a  great  fallacy,  for  when  the 
organs  of  the  creature  are  most  fully  developed 
and  healthiest,  then  is  fat  generated  the  fastest. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  follo'.red,  and  re- 
marked that  he  did  not  profess  to  have  much 
knowledge  in  regard  to  raising  caiie,  yet  from 
what  experience  he  had  had,  he  wa.s  of  opinion 
that  breeding  in-aud-iu  was  a  very  poor  system. 
He  had  succeeded  badly  in  all  efforts  in  that  di- 
rection. It  might  have  been  owing  'o  de^'jcts  in 
the  animals  selected,  but  he  could  discover  none 
at  the  time.  He  agreed  entirely  witli  the  chair- 
man in  regard  to  the  effect  of  contracted  lungs  in 
fattening  cattle.  Good  health  is  essential  to  fat- 
tening stock,  and  this  could  not  be  maintained 
without  good  lungs  in  cattle  any  more  than  in 
men.  The  small  lungs  of  Durham  cattle  were  in 
his  mind  a  serious  drawback  upon  thiir  value. 
They  are  more  liable  to  disease  than  native  or 
other  breeds,  in  consequence  of  this  peculiarity, 
and  they  do  not  work  so  well,  not  having  so  good 
wind.  He  thought  the  State  should  take  la  hand 
the  subject  of  making  experiments  in  regard  to 
cattle.  The  climate  he  considered  Lad  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  class  of  animals  which  we 
need  to  raise.  Perhaps  native  stock  v.-ould  bo  the 
best  to  rear  from,  as  they  are  accliiiiated,  whilo 
foreign  breeds  cannot  bear  our  climate,  and  con- 
sequently deteriorate.  In  order  to  obtain  a  desi- 
rable race  of  animals,  the  best  specioiecs  among 
us  should  be  selected.  It  would  take  mu,ny  years 
to  accomplish  this  object,  however. 

Mr.  Meuriam,  of  Tewkshury,  said  that  some  of 
Mr.  Brooks's  conclusions  were  at  variance  with 
his  experience.  He  had  bred  Durham  cattle  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  considered  their  speed 
as  travellers,  remarkable.  He  considered  them 
good  workers,  having  used  them  on  his  farm ; 
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they  keep  as  easy,  eat  as  heartily,  and  withstand 
the  cold  as  well  as  any  other  kind  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  strongly  urged 
the  superiority  of  the  native  cattle  over  all  others. 
In  1835  h"  worked  113  cattle  in  this  city,  among 
which  was  a  yoke  of  good  Durhams,  but  he 
thought  they  were  not  so  spry  as  the  others. — 
Talking  with  one  of  his  old  teamsters  last  week, 
he  asked  him  to  name  the  cattle  which  he  could 
recollect  were  considered  by  himself  and  others  to 
be  the  best  in  Mr.  Sheldon's  possession  while  ho 
was  in  his  employ.  The  teamster  mentioned  some 
eight  or  ten  yoke,  all  of  which  were  native  stock. 
If  you  go  to  the  butchers,  nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
will  tell  you  that  the  flesh  of  native  animals  suits 
their  customers  better  than  foreign,  and  at  Brigh- 
ton, handsome  native  cattle  are  the  most  praised 
by  the  butchers.  As  an  offset  to  Mr.  Sprague's 
remark,  last  Tuesday  evening,  that  the  specimens 
of  superior  native  'fcattle  cited  were  selected  from 
drovers  of  a  thousand  at  Brighton,  he  would  re- 
mark that  the  specimens  of  foreign  animals 
brought  to  this  country  are  selected  from  herds  of 
tens  of  thousands,  and  at  enormous  prices. 

Mr.  BucKMixsTER,  of  Framingham,  thonglit 
that  finer  cattle  than  some  of  our  native  stock 
could  not  be  found,  and  that  we  ought  to  cultivate 
it.  He  denied  very  positively  that  a  yoke  of  pure 
blood  Durham  or  Devon  oxen  had  ever  been  seen 
in  this  country.  He  explained  the  reason  to  be 
that  breeders  could  get  more  for  a  single  bull 
than  for  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  hence  would  not 
raise  oxen.  The  cattle  we  have  are  crosses,  and 
he  would  give  ten  dollars  to  the  man  who  would 
find  a  yoke  of  j^ure  blood  Durham  or  Devon  oxen 
in  this  State.  By  selecting  the  best  native  bulls 
and  cows,  he  thought  a  very  superior  race  of 
cattle  could  be  obtained.  In  fifty  years  we  might 
get  up  as  good  breeds  as  any  in  England.  Our 
fault  is  that  we  have  not  patience  enough  in  this 
matter,  and  are  hot  willing  to  wait  for  such  a 
result.  As  to  breeding  in-and  in,  he  did  not  see 
any  difficulty  in  it,  if  properly  understood.  The 
human  race  sprung  from  one  pair,  and  wild 
horses,  which  are  swifter  and  stronger  than  those 
domesticated,  breed  in  this  manner.  He  stated 
that  stock  imported  into  this  country  forty  years 
ago,  had  grown  better  and  better  under  this  sys- 
tem. He  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  the  cows 
of  this  Commonwealth  did  not  probably  yield,  on 
an  average,  more  than  five  pounds  of  butter  per 
week,  while,  with  proper  attention  to  the  ani- 
mals, ten  pounds  might  be  obtained  from  the 
Bame  amount  of  food  consumed. 

Mr.  Frederick  Emerson,  of  Boston,  said  it  was 
very  uncertain  what  was  meant  when  "native" 
stock  was  spoken  of,  and  described  several  varie- 
ties which  would  probably  be  called  native  by 
some. 


Mr.  Merriam  thought  the  discussion  had  shown 
I  that  all  were  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  yooa 
\hlood  in  order  to  secure  good  cattle.  Lot  the 
farmer  ascertain  definitely  wliat  he  wants  in  an 
I  animal — beef,  milk,  or  working  qualities — and 
then  select  accordingly. 

Mr.  Fay,  of  Essex,  said  the  quickest  way  to 
obtain  a  good  breed  of  cattle  was  to  select  a  pure 
blood  bull  from  a  mother  possessing  in  the  Iiigh- 
est  degree  the  qualities  desired,  and  take  a  mixed 
female.  The  pure  blood  will  finally  overpower 
and  eradicate  the  mixed  blood,  and  the  progeny 
will  be  of  pure  blood.  A  French  gentleman  had 
succeeded  in  doing  this  with  sheep  in  five  crossings. 
He  commenced  by  uniting  a  pure  merino  with  a 
pure  Leicester,  and  ■  the  result  was  a  mixture 
which  produced  sometimes  one  thing  and  some- 
times another — a  pui-e  merino  or  a  pure  Leices- 
ter, just  as  it  happened.  He  found  that  this 
would  not  work.  Two  pure  bloods  were  brought 
together,  and  they  only  wavered  without  pro- 
ducing any  decisive  result.  He  therefore,  after 
much  reflection,  procured  a  sheep  whose  blood 
had  been  mixed  five  or  six  times,  and  placed  her 
with  a  pure  male.  The  consequence  was  that  he 
attained  the  object  he  sought,  a  peculiar  breed  of 
sheep.  The  mixed  blood  becomes  purer  on  every 
crossing.  If  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  particular 
race  of  cattle,  instead  of  looking  for  superior  ani- 
mals of  both  sexes,  take  a  pure  blood  bull  and  the 
most  mixed  male  that  caa  be  found,  no  matter 
how  inferior,  even  if  one  horn  grows  downward. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  thought  it  would  take 
at  least  twenty  years  to  get  a  race  of  cattle  such 
as  we  want,  and  that  there  was  nothing  better  to 
begin  with  than  our  native  cattle. 

After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  voted  that 
the  subject  of  Farm  Stock  be  continued  for  dis- 
cussion another  evening,  and  at  9^  o'clock  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


For  the  Xew  England  Farmer. 

CORRECTION. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Sir, — Permit  me  to  correct  a  few 
mistakes  that  occur  in  a  report  of  my  remarks  at 
the  State  House,  puljlished  in  your  paper  of  the 
lOtli  ult.  In  one  part  I  am  made  to  say  that  in 
order  to  mitigate  a  disease  known  as  p/ei(ro-pneu- 
monia^^'-thcj'anner  is  to  innoculate  the  diseased  ones 
with  the  breath  of  the  healthy  and  a  cure  tcill  be  the 
result.''^  I  stated  that  veterinary  surgeons  in  Eu- 
rope, are  now  experimenting,  by  innoculatingeat- 
tle  for  j)kuro-pnenmo Ilia ;  that  they  obtain  mat- 
ter (rot  ''brcrilh")  from  t'  e  (.aaeaseJ  animal,  and 
introduce  it  into  the  systems  of  healthy  ones  in 
view  of  palliating  tliat  awful  disease. 

Spasmodic  "c/to/t'/-a,"  should  read  colic,  is  loca- 
ted in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines.  It  aris- 
es from  perverted  nervous  action,  and  therefore, 
medicines  that  act  on  the  nervous  system  of  an 
anti-spasmodic  character,  should  be  used. 

Yours,  with  respect,  G.  H.  Dadd,  V.  S. 
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For  the  Ncif  England  Farmer. 

FARMING  IN  IOWA. 

jMk.  Editor  :  —  I  have  boon  highly  entertained 

by  the  monthly  visits  of  tlie  New  Enf/land  Farmer 
during  the  past  year,  and  have  made  the  necessa- 
ry arrangements  for  its  continuance.  Whoever 
gets  your  monthly  for  a  dollar,  gets  his  money's 
worth,  and  I  would  hero  recommend  to  every  far- 
mer to  trade  a  dollar  for  it. 

I  don't  know  as  you  down-easters  have  any  spe- 
cial interest  in  us,  away  out  in  these  prairies, 
but,  perchance,  there  may  be  some  among  you, 
who  may  think  of  coming  hither  some  day,  and 
would  be  glad  of  some  items.  Our  winter  has 
been  delightful,  much  like  a  southern  winter, 
with  tlie  exception  of  their  rains.  You  all  know, 
right  at  home,  something  about  a  drought  the 
past  summer  and  fall ;  but  yours  is  over,  ours 
continues.  Springs  and  wells  are  low,  and  the 
scarcity  of  water  in  many  places  is  great.  The 
winter  has  been  so  mild,  there  will  be  sufficient 
food  for  stock,  and  as  for  the  swine  tribe,  I  be- 
lieve they  will  all  be  killed  to  save  corn, — not  for 
the  price  they  bring,  being  only  ,'ft3,50  per  hun- 
dred. Short  as  the  crops  of  corn  are,  a  man  can 
got  more  for  a  day's  labor  than  he  can  pack  home 
on  his  back.     I  mean  at  one  time. 

Cattle  and  horses  ai'o  high,  and  the  wherewith- 
al! to  buy  them  scarce.  The  bank  panic  among 
our  neighboring  States  injurotl  business  a  little, 
as  we  have  a  large  circulation  of  titeir  currency. 
When  times  are  dull  in  the  east,  many  mechanics 
are  usually  seeking  the  west  to  better  their  con- 
dition, and  perhaps  to  change  their  occupation, 
to  enter  upon  the  delights  of  farming.  Well, 
there  is  aa  ocean  of  land  here. 

"Uncle  Sam  has  land  enough  to  give  U3  all  a  farm," 

but  he  don't  own  much  in  this  State  adjoining  a 
village,  a  post-office,  school-house,  saw  and  grist 
mills,  and  mechanics'  shops  of  various  descrip- 
tions. His  land  is  generally  situate  beyond  these, 
hut  he  has  situations  enough  for  theiu,  if  you  can 
be  patient  until  you  build  them.  Now  all  ye  men 
and  women,  who  arc  romantic,  able  and  willing 
to  work  without  cider  and  apples,  and  Avell  forti- 
fied with  patience  and  the  "material  aid,"  "come 
along,"  for  Uncle  Sam's  lands  afford  great  open- 
ings for  you,  and  a  few  years  of  "patience  and 
vroU-doing"  will  secui-e  you  a  good  and  beautiful 
home.  Boar  in  mind,  my  immigrating  friends, 
wo  shall  all  be  glad  to  you — the  more  money  you 
bring,  the  greater  our  joy  ;  and  also  bear  in  mind 
not  to  expend  all  your  money  for  land — have  a 
balance  to  buy  your  team,  your  farming  utensils, 
your  household  furniture,  your  provisions  for  the 
tirst  year,  &c.  &c.  We,  old  citizens,  can't  bor- 
row money  less  than  two  figures  in  the  per  cent- 
age.  New  countries  are  better  to  loan  money  in 
than  to  borrow.  Keep  out  of  debt,  if  you  don't 
own  all  the  land  tliat  adjoins  you. 

If  any  live  Yankee  has  the  fimcled  notion,  that 
ho  can  make  an  honest  and  genteel  living,  even 
oa  our  fertile  land,  without  hibor,  the  trial  will 
take  it  out  of  him. 

There  is  an  aliundance  of  land  in  market  1)0- 
slues  Uncle  Sam's,  and  far  better  improved,  but 
not  at  his  price.  Some  have  not  got  for  enough 
west, — neiglibors  too  near, — would  sell  and  go 
w'nere  there  is  more  ))reatliing-room, — some  not 


exactly  satisfied,  perhaps  the  lady  discontented, — 
too  far  from  her  ma;  some  would  sell,  because 
they  can  get  a  few  dimes  more  than  they  gave  ; 
others  are  obliged  to  sell,  because  they  have  done, 
as  many  mere  will  do,  bought  more  land  than 
tliey  can  cultivate  or  pay  i'or.  We  have  speci- 
mens of  all  character  from  every  country. 

I  am  half  inclined  to  l)0  grave,  and  contrast  the 
Western  with  New  England  farming,  but  I  fancy 
my  brevity  will  entertain  more  than  my  gravity 
could. 

Jan.  21.  —  The  greatest  snow-storm  we  have 
had  for  mnny  years.  Nemo. 

Burlinyton,  Iowa,  Jan.  21,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Facmrr. 

MONTHLY  FARMER  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

February,  though  the  shortest  month  of  the 
year,  is  the  grand  battle-ground  of  the  l)elligerent 
forces  of  the  Seasons.  The  Sobastopol  of  Winter 
is  now  besieged  by  the  allied  armies  of  Sun,  Rain 
and  Wind.  The  few  l)reachcs  they  effect  in  her 
battlements,  are,  however,  speedily  repaired  by 
General  Frost.  But  every  morning  the  big  gun 
of  Suunner  is  found  to  be  a  little  nearer  its  walls 
than  it  was  tke  day  before,  and  its  fire  proves 
warmer  and  warmer.  And  the  wind,  too,  so  long 
doubtful  on  whose  side  to  battle,  begins  to  show 
very  clearly  that  the  Northern  Bear  can  count  on 
his  aid  but  little  longer.  Fel)ruary,  then,  decides 
the  contest, — though  there  may  be  skirmishes  in 
March  and  April, — and  our  Sebastopol  is  taken  ! 
VYinter  surrenders !  But,  as  with  all  other  ty- 
rants, it  is  one  thing  to  break  his  power ;  quite 
another  to  improve  his  disposition. 

Though  February  is  a  short  month,  I  do  not 
find  the  Farmer  any  shorter  than  usual.  _  With 
the  advertising  patch  reclaimed,  there  is  uov.' 
more  room  than  ever,  and  every  corner  is  filled. 
Following  the  editor's  Calendar,  we  find  the  tri- 
headed  article, — 

The  Potato — CurcuUo — Shad-bush, -^-^vhich 
shows  how  the  writer,  wlio  cultivated  potatoes 
in  a  field  with  several  others,  raised  the  best 
crop  of  all  ;  how  he  saved  his  plums ;  and 
how  a  pear  that  ho  grafted  on  a  shad-bush,  grew, 
bore  fruit  two  or  three  years,  and  died — as  all 
such  grafting  does,  so  far  as  I  have  observed. 
Years  ago  I  tried  the  experiment,  with  no  better 
result. 

Grass  Crops. — Dissertation  on  the  value  and 
the  cultivation  of  this  important  crop. 

Selection  of  Apples. — A  list  of  twenty  kinds  of 
apples,  that  an  old  grafter  recommends  from 
actual  trial  and  personal  knowledge. 

jr,i/,ic—Sa/;'—Co?-/i.— Inquiries  about  salt  and 
lime  as  manure,  used  as  Prof.  Mapes  directs; 
with  the  writer's  plan  for  a  corn-crop. 

State  Board  of  A(/ricndture. —RGiwrt  of  opera- 
tions on  the  farm  of  the  State  Reform  School. 

Fall  Plowhiff— Plaster.— What  "Plaster  from 
Vermont"  means  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Adams,  who 
spent  two  years  on  a  Geological  Surveyof  that 
State,  gave  no  encouragement  of  finding  it  there, 
althougli  it  is  used  to  some  extent  by  the  farmers 
in  the  Champlain  valley.  AYas  Mr.  Woods'  Plas- 
ter, lime  made  of  the  shell  marl  that  is  found  i  i 
the  northern  part  of  Vermont?  Mr.  W.  also 
says  foU-pIowing  destroys  worms.     Another  arti- 
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ole  objects  that  fall-plowing  exposes  the  manure 
to  waste. 

Official  Visits  to  Farmers. — Recommending  the 
emplo3-ment  of  men  in  each  county,  under  the 
appointment  and  pay  of  the  State,  to  visit  farms 
reported  to  be  good,  and  to  present  the  facts  as- 
certained through  the  press.  For  my  own  part, 
I  don't  like  that  word  "official."  Mr.  Colman 
once  held  an  office  similar  to  the  one  proposed. 
Iq  his  valedictory  preface  to  the  Fourth  Report, 
lie  says  : — "By  many  persons,  the  Commissioner 
has  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  tax-gatherer,  and 
his  approach  has  carried  their  hands,  almost  in- 
voluntarily, to  clench  their  pockets." 

Culture  of  the  Pear. — "75  cents  a  dozen," 
''$1,50  adozen,""G  cents  each,"  "I2ccnts  each," 
and  such  like,  are  every  fall  on  the  cards  in  pear 
dishes,  displayed  in  the  fruit  stores  of  Boston. 
This  article  comments  on  and  recommends  choice 
varieties,  and  then  promises  to  give  us  the  wri- 
ter's views  on  the  proper  culture  of  the  Pear, 
which  I  am  looking  for  with  much  interest. 

i>«M-/cs.-— Report  of  Middlesex  County  Commit- 
tee, in  which  some  thrusts  are  made  at  certain 
Book-farming  cows. 

Po'iiltrij  cheaper  than  Pork,  if  figures  don't  lie. 

Pulverized  Peat.—Maj  not  this  material  be 
used  to  save  a  portion  of  city  waste?  What  has 
become  oi that  committee? 

Value  of  Root  Crops. — This  article  is  reviewed 
hj  E,  C.  P.  on  page  90,  in  a  sensible  article 
he<'ide<l  Relative  Value  of  Food. 

Wire  Fences,  madehy  Machinertj. — The  pictures 
of  this  fence  make  a  pretty  appearance  on  paper, 
and  may  work  well  on  the  farm,  where  fencing  is 
expensive.  From  my  ol^servation  of  the  effect  of 
the  elimat«  upon  iron,  I  have  always  feared  that 
rusting  would  prove  a  serious  objection  to  wire 
feneijig.  But  it  seeiiLS  that  no  trouble  is  anti- 
cipated from  this  source,  as  it  is  "calculated"  to 
last  a  century  or  more,  by  being  varnished, 
painted  or  tarred  once  in  five  or  six  years. 

Basket  IFe/foic— Whether  the  people  of  the 
United  States  can  raise  their  basket-stuff  better 
than  they  can  their  silk  dre.<«es,  seems  about  to 
be  tested.  We  have  in  this  number  an  account 
of  a  successful  experiment  in  raising  the  Willow 
in  Hingham,  Ms.,  and  also  of  a  machine  for  peel- 
ing it,  invented  in  Vermont.  The  "rod  is  in  a 
pickle,"  then;  but,  gentlemen,  don't  get  up  a 
multicaulis  fever  with  it.  Do  let  us  be  sober 
once. 

An  Agricultural  Glimpse  of  Washington.  City. — 
Two  very  interesting  letters  by  one  of  the  Editors. 
Pity  such  pictures  of  life  should  be  drawn  in  the 
capitol  of  a  free  people. 

Profits  of  /f.«5.— Why  are  hens  worth  a  third 
more  in  Decemltor  than  in  March  ? 

Turnips  for  P/y.?.— The  writer  found  that  Swe- 
dish turnips  wintered  over,  and  fed  raw  to  his 
pigs  in  June,  kept  them  growing  finely. 

Legislative  Agricultural  Meetings.— ^Y a  have 
tM  reports  of  the  first  two  meetings  of  this  asso- 
ciation, at  which  the  sultjects  of  last  suiiiiaer"s 
drouglit,  and  of  the  smairgraius,  were  discussed. 

SrrJ  Labor  in  Poland.— When  any  American 
farmer  gets  tlie  blues,  let  him  turn  to  the  iuoiitlily 
I'armcr,  and  read  this  extract.  j 

Value  of  Applcf.— An  article  that  em!)0(lies  the 
result  of  much  labor  to  ascertain  the  value  of' 
apples,  by  scientific   process js.     The   cuiichision 


seems  to  be  that  for  fattening  stock,  sweet  apples 
are  worth  as  much  as  potatoes ;  and  that  sour 
apples  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  potatoes  for 
growing  stock,  compared  by  weight,  not  measure. 

Machine  for  Chopping  ^Brush,  that  does  the 
work  of  forty  men  !  ^laiiy  farmers  in  !Massachu- 
setts  burn  little  but  lu-ush,  themselves,  as  the 
merchantable  wood  is  all  sent  to  market,  and  it  is 
lots  of  work  to  chop  it  up  with  axe  and  hatcliet. 
Don't  see  why  a  brush  cutter  might  not  be  of 
great  advantage,  where  wood  is  worth  six  or  eight 
dollars  a  cord.  True,  the  work  by  hand  may  be 
done  evenings  and  at  odd  jo!)s  ;  but  I  have  thought 
sometimes,  this  winter,  that  I  had  rather  be  read- 
ing the  Farmer,  than  cutting  brush  by  lamp-light, 
to  keep  one  stove  warm. 

Although  I  have  alluded,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  only  about  one-half  of  the  articles  that  make 
up  this  number,  I  will  stop  here,  and  claim  for 
once  the  merit  of  In-evity — a  higher  mark  tlian  I 
often  deserve.  A  Reader. 

Winchester ,  Feb.,  1854. 


ENCLOSURES. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  department  of  agriculture 
which  can  properly  be  considered  of  more  imme- 
diate importance  to  the  farmer  than  that  of 
FEXciyc.  Yet,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  there  is 
none  which,  by  the  generality  of  husbandmen,  is 
so  much  neglected,  or  more  badly  managed.  The 
habit,  already  become  inveterate,  in  many  sec- 
tions, of  compelling  the  animals  of  the  farm  to 
carry  the  fences  on  their  horns  and  necks,  in  the 
shape  of  "blind-boards,"  "stoops,"  "hampers," 
"jewsharps"  and  "pokers,"  is  one  that  calls 
loudly  for  reform.  Good  and  substantial  fences 
are  by  no  means  so  expensive  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  ;  and  if,  to  adopt  the  language  of  an 
able  writer  in  a  late  New  York  paper,  "the  pro- 
portion of  crops  that  are  annually  lost  in  the 
country  from  the  use  of  such  apologies  for 
fences  .as  are  frequently  seen,  could  be  correctly 
ascertained  and  added  to  the  sum  which  must  be 
deducted  from  the  value  of  the  horses  and  cattle 
thus  tiiught  vicious  and  unruly  habits,  and  the 
whole  presented  at  once  to  the  eye  of  the  far- 
mer, or  land-holder,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
he  would  be  surprised  at  the  result,  or  that  he 
would  at  once  awaken  to  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing good  fences."  As  to  the  cost  of  fences,  the 
following  remarks,  published  some  j'ears  since  by 
Mr.  SuuRTLEFF,  in  tlic  Farmer,  afford  valuable 
data. 

A  fence  of  white  cedar — posts  and  rails,  five 
rails  in  height,  and  tlireo  lengths  to  two  rods  ; 
cost  nearly  ninety-one  cents  per  rod. 

A  fence  of  white  jiiue  and  chestnut — rails 
white  pine,  sawed  two  inches  by  eight,  chostnr.t 
posts,  four  I'ails  liigli,  three  lengths  to  two  rodrj ; 
cost  sixty-four  cents  per  rod.  }n  both  thi'sc  caseg 
the  cost  was  exclusive  (if  the  setting. 

Stonewall — four  and  a  half  feet  high,  A'aried 
from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars  fifty  cents  per  r'jd, 
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according  to  the  amount  of  labor  required  in 
transporting  the  materials,  and  the  manner  in 
wliich  the  wall  was  laid,  whether  by  trenching 
or  otherwise. 

Hedge  fence,  made  of  Virginia  thorn  plants — 
{crat(£(jus  c.ordata)  set  twenty-one  to  a  rod  ;  cost, 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  including  planting, 
trimming,  Qia.,  fifty  cents  a  rod  !  This  statement 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  hedges  of  Virginia 
thorn,  accords  well  Avith  the  experience  of  others 
who  have  introduced  this  species  of  enclosure  on 
their  lands,  and  especially  with  those  of  Mr. 
Kirk,  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  expcr'ence  in  this 
particular  department  of  forming,  proba])ly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  person  in  the  United  States. 
The  cost  of  stone  wall,  we  think,  will  generally 
be  not  far  from  $1  per  rod,  and  if  from  this  we 
deduct  the  increased  value  of  tlie  soil,  perma- 
nently improved  by  the  removal  of  the  stones, 
and  the  very  important  advantage  resulting  from 
having  them  placed  forever  out  of  the  way,  the 
expense  of  this  highly  valuable  and  desirable 
Bpecies  of  enclosure  will  probably  be  less  than 
that  of  hedge.  But  hedges,  when  properly  man- 
aged, are  very  desirable.  They  are  not  only  2)er- 
manent,  but  very  efficient  as  a  protection  against 
the  depredations  of  every  description  of  animal 
ordinarily  found  upon  our  farms.  They  are  also 
very  ornamental,  and  communicate  a  rural  aspect 
to  the  country  which  other  species  of  enclosure 
cannot  equally  confer. 

The  editor  of  one  of  our  agricultural  puljlica- 
tions,  in  some  observations  pertinent  to  this  sub- 
ject, says  :— 

"We  have  found  l)y  experience  that  in  making 
fence  of  posts  and  rails, or  posts  for  bars  or  gates, 
there  is  nothing  gained  by  making  the  posts  too 
small.  Perhaps  there  is  no  timljer  in  which  the 
difference  of  durability  between  large  and  small 
posts  is  more  striking  than  in  that  of  the  common 
white  cedar  or  cypress  of  our  swamps.  Mr. 
Shurtloir  found  his  cedar  fence  to  last  about  fif- 
t-aen  years,  the  posts  rotting  off  in  that  time,  and 
perhaps  fifteen  years  may  be  sot  down  as  about 
the  ordinary  duration  of  a  wood  fence,  let  the 
method  of  construction  be  what  it  may.  This 
single  fact  siiould  cause  farmers  and  land-owners 
to  pause,  and  ask,  where  their  fences  are  to  come 
from,  w!ien  their  ]n-esont,  and  perhaps  already 
half-decayod,  wood  fences  are  rotten  and  gone! 
We  are  couvinccd  tliat,  eve  many  years,  want  of 
fence  will  be  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  the 
farmer  will  be  called  to  encounter." 

Vv  )iK.\T. — According  to  the  most  correct  analy- 
sis, wheat  contains,  in  one  hundred  parts,  3.3  per 
cent,  of  ashes,  and  these  ashes  consist  of  12  per 
cent,  lime  salts,  and  51  of  silica,  or  sand.  Hence, 
wheat  will  sometiriTios  si!cceed  after  buck-vvlioat, 
a;s  th.\y  ;ive  compos .'d  of  d!f?.M'(!nt  elements,  both 
of  whicii  may  co-.'xlst  iu  ilic  s.'il. 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 

A  WORD  IN  SEASON  ABOUT  GUANO 

BY    DR.    JOSEPH    REYNOLDS. 

The  failure  of  guano  to  produce  the  beneficial 
effects  expected  from  it,  the  past  season,  seems  to 
have  destroyed  the  faith  of  many  farmers,  in  its 
value  as  a  fertilizer.  For  my  part,  I  have  not 
lost  my  faith  in  it  at  all,  but  I  think  I  have 
learned  something  from  observation,  with  respect 
to  the  proper  mode  of  applying  it.  Indeed,  the 
experience  of  the  past  year  has  only  confirmed  an 
opinion  which  I  have  long  had,  that  the  efficacy 
of  guano  depends  essentially  upon  the  mode  of  its 
application.  Last  spring  an  idea  got  into  exten- 
sive circulation,  that  the  mixing  of  guano  with 
other  substances  was  but  little  better  than  labor 
lost.  Hence,  msmy  farmers  put  it  into  the  hill, 
and  planted  their  corn,  or  other  seeds,  in  direct 
contact  with  it,  or  with  only  a  little  earth  thrown 
over  it  perhaps  with  the  foot,  in  dropping  the 
seed.  In  this  state,  when  the  tender  radicles  of 
the  corn  shot  downward,  and  came  in  » ontact 
with  the  guano,  which  had  now  become  softened 
into  a  caustic  paste,  they  were  at  once  burned 
and  destroyed,  as  they  would  have  been  in  a  paste 
of  lime  or  ashes.  After  the  corn  was  planted, 
but  little  rain  fell  for  some  weeks.  Probably  in 
many  instances  no  rain  reached  the  guano  to  dis- 
solve it,  and  diffuse  it  through  the  soil,  but  it  all 
remainnl,  confined  to  a  small  space,  except  what 
was  given  off  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  acted, 
when  it  acted  at  all,  in  a  concentrated  form. — 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  action  of  certain 
caustic  substances — ammonia,  for  example — when 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  human  body.  When 
this  is  applied  in  a  diluted  form,  over  a  consider- 
able surface,  it  stiuiulates  the  vessels  of  the  skin 
to  a  more  vigorous  performance  of  their  natural 
functions ;  but  when  applied  in  a  concentrated 
form,  it  destroys  the  entire  tissue  to  which  it  is 
applied,  and  leaves  an  unsightly  and  painful  ul- 
cer. One  of  the  best  fields  of  corn  which  I  saw 
in  this  town,  the  past  season,  was  raised  with 
guano  in  the  following  manner  :  After  the  ground 
had  been  properly  prepared,  a  furrow  was  made 
for  the  row,  of  the  counuon  dej^th.  The  guano 
was  sprinkled  into  this  furrow,  through  its  entire 
length.  It  was  then  covei'ed  with  the  hoe  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  the  corn  drop- 
ped upon  this  covering,  the  kernels  being  placed 
eight  or  ten  inches  apart.  The  yield  was  estima- 
ted, notwithstanding  the  drought,  at  a  hundred 
bushels  per  acre.  Where  it  is  preferred  to  plant 
in  hills,  rather  in  drills,  the  guano  should,  if  used 
unmixed,  be  sprinkled  over  at  least  a  square  foot 
of  surface,  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  be 
covered  with  about  two  inches  of  soil,  and  the 
corn  dropped  upon  this. 

But  my  object  in  writing  at  this  time  is  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  use  of  guano  as  a  toj) 
dressing.  Those  farmers  who  iutond  to  use  it  for 
this  purpose,  should  improve  the  presont  time  to 
obtain  it,  and  prepare  it  for  use.  During  the 
stormy  days  of  this  montli,  or  the  early  part  of 
March,  when  they  cannot  work  out  of  doors,  tliey 
can  pulverize  it  upon  the  ))arn  floor,  and  stow  it 
away  in  barrels  for  use.  During  the  cold  weath- 
er it  gives  off  but  little  of  its  ammonia  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  But  during  the  warm  days  qf 
sjiring,  when  exposed,  it  parts  with  a  great  amount 
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of  it.  My  own  belief  is,  tliat  it  is  best,  for  what- 
ever use  it  is  intended,  to  mix  it  with  plaster, 
pulverized  peat,  fine  dry  compost,  or  in  the  ab- 
sence of  anything  better,  with  fine  rich  soil  from 
the  garden.  These  should  be  mixed  with  it 
in  the  proportion  of  at  least  five  bushels  to  one. 
If  this  mixture  is  now  made  in  the  barn  floor,  or 
in  a  diy  Cc'ILir,  whatever  ammonia  is  given  off  by 
the  guano  will  be  absorbed  and  retained  by  the 
diluting  sub,stance.  If  before  you  have  occasion 
to  nse  the  mixture,  you  should  find  it  smelling  of 
ammonia,  dissolve  five  or  six  pounds  of  copperas 
in  a  barrel  of  water,  and  occasionally  sprinkle 
the  surface,  or  throw  over  it  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  pnlverized  peat,  or  a  little  charcoal.  In 
this  way,  jou.  will  have  your  guano  ready  to  ap- 
ply as  a  top-dressing,  at  the  time  when  it  should 
be  applied,  which  is  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground,  aiiJ  the  grass  begins  to  start.  If  you 
can  avail  yourself  of  a  new-fallen  snow,  about 
the  first  Aveek  in  April,  as  is  often  the  case,  you 
will  be  able  to  sow  it  more  evenly.  If  not,  sow 
it  during  oi  just  befora  a  rain.  If  sowed  upon 
dry  land,  and  the  sowing  should  be  followed  by 
several  days  of  bright  sunshine,  a  great  part  of 
its  value  will  be  lost. 

When  used  as  a  top-dressing,  it  is  worth  much 
more  upon  moist  than  upon  dry  land.' Two  years 
ago.  Friend  Dyer,  of  the  Shaker  establishment  at 
Lebanon,  sowed  guano  upon  four  aci-es  of  grass, 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  field,  upon  a  side-hill, 
where  the  land  was  moist  and  springy,  and  he 
judged  that  it  doubled  his  crop,  although  the 
crop  was  good  before.  The  expenditure  of  five 
dollars  to  the  acre  gave  at  least  an  additional  ton 
of  hay.  A  gentleman  who  lived  a  mile  off,  told 
me  he  could  mark  the  limits  of  the  said  four  acres 
through  the  whole  season,  from  its  superior  green- 
ness. A  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood  sowed 
his  guano  tlie  latter  part  of  May,  after  the  land 
had  become  dry,  and  it  did  little  or  no  good. — 
Here  then  is  a  practical  lesson  which  should  not 
be  forgotten. 

I  am  :icquainted  with  many  instances  where 
the  crop  of  grass  has  been  doubled  by  the  appli- 
cation of  250  or  300  lbs.  to  the  acre  ;  but  in  every 
instance  the  land  was  moist,  and  the  guano  was 
applied  early.  AVhen  the  land  is  dry,  provided  it 
is  level,  so  tliat  the  rain  and  snow  that  fall  upon 
it  will  not  run  off,  it  will  probably  be  best  to  ap- 
ply it  later  in  the  fall.  Then  the  rains  and  melt- 
ing snows  will  carry  it  into  the  ground.  When 
the  land  is  uneven,  or  the  surface  is  inclined,  ae 
on  a  side-hill,  so  that  the  surfiice  water  will  run 
off  before  thy  ground  is  thawed  in  the  spring,  the 
dissolved  guano  Avill  be  carried  off  by  the  Avater, 
and  nearly  the  whole  A'alue  will  be  lost,  if  it  is 
applied  in  the  fall.  As  a  top-dressing  to  winter 
wheat  and  rye,  I  think  it  will  be  found  no  less 
efficacious,  tlian  Avhen  applied  to  grass,  provided 
the  above  conditions  are  observed  in  the  applic.i- 
tion.  When  rye  is  groAvn  upon  very  dry  land,  as 
is  usually  the  casi!  \vith  us,  I  think  it  will  be  bet- 
ter to  plow  and  harrow  it  into  the  soil,  when  the 
rye  is  sown.  Again  I  say,  that  no  time  is  to  be 
lost  iu  purchasing  and  preparing  the  guano  which 
you  intend  to  use  as  a  top-dressing.  j.  u. 

Concord,  Feb.  15. 


pears  not  to  be  requisite  to  develope  the  excel- 
lencies of  this  crop,  which  is  indebted  less  to  the 
soil  than  many  other  vegetables,  and  more  to  the 
air,  for  the  food  which  perfects  its  growth. 


Peas. — The  soil  for  peas  should  not  be  too  lib 
erally  enriched.     A  great  degree  of  fertility  ap- 


TO  YOUNG  MEN  AT  SCHOOL. 

.\N  APPEAL  TO  THOSE  THAT  MOST  FREQUENTLY  MAKE 
TROUBLE. 

Those  to  Avhom  Ave  refer  is  a  class  of  young 
men,  who  attend  the  winter  schools,  and  are  so 
disorderly,  and  in  some  cases  determined  not  to 
obey  the  teacher,  that  things  are  rendered  trying 
and  disagreeable  ;  and  the  usefulness  of  the  school 
is  much  prcA'ented.  They  are  from  12  or  14  years 
of  age,  up  to  20.  It  is  not  common  to  find  fe- 
male pupils  of  these  ages  that  make  trouble. — 
There  is  generally  too  much  pliancy,  delicacy  and 
refinement  in  them  for  this.  Man  has  more  rough- 
ness in  his  nature,  and  unless  he  exercises  self- 
control,  he  Avill  go  far  astray. 

In  a  few  observations  for  the  benefit  of  this 
class,  let  it  hs  said  that  your  teacher  may  not  be 
right  in  CA'ery  course  he  takes,  nor  in  everything 
he  does  ;  but  then  it  is  not  for  you  to  correct  him 
or  to  be  revenged  on  him  for  any  acts  that  are  not 
just  what  they  should  be,  by  disorder  at  school. 
He  is  to  be  approached  and  advised  by  the  com- 
mittee, or  by  your  parents,  or  it  may  be  by  your- 
selves in  a  priA^ate  manner  if  he  judges  you  wrong- 
fully, or'does  not  help  you  in  your  studies  as  you 
have  need.  But  it  is  often  the  case  that  it  is  the 
determination  on  the  part  of  a  few  on  the  first 
day  or  Aveek  of  the  school,  and  sometimes  even 
before  it  commences,  not  to  like,  and  to  be  disor- 
derly.    This  is  unfair  and  unjust. 

NoAV  what  can  be  gained  by  disrepect  to  the 
teacher,  and  by  ungoverned  conduct  at  school? 
Is  it  of  any  value  to  you  to  prevent  the  peace  and 
quietness  of  the  school,  and  thereby  have  many 
that  attend  it,  hindered  in  their  studies,  and  time 
and  money  lost  ?  Do  you  Avish  to  lose  the  pre- 
cious opportunities  afforded  you  of  getting  that 
knowledge  that  Avill  be  more  A'aluable  than  gold  ? 
Have  you  not  self-respect  enough  to  conduct  with 
propriety  and  decorum  ?  Do  you  not  wish  to  act 
the  part  of  gentlemen  ?  We  appeal  to  all  that  is 
honorable  in  you  not  to  let  yourseh^ea  down  by 
opposition  to  the  teacher,  and  to  the  disgrace  that 
attends  the  trouble  you  may  make  in  the  school. 
Be  kind  and  respectful  towards  the  one  that  has 
charge.  Be  oi'derly  and  polite,  instead  of  being 
AvayAvard,  coarse  and  vulgar.  It  is  the  direct 
way  to  rise  to  places  of  usefulness,  fame  and  peace. 
— Exeter  News-Letter. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MR.  CLARK'S  COW. 

In  the  Bos/on  Journal  of  Jan.  23,  it  is  stated, 
by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Sunderland,  that  one  powid  one 
ounce  of  Inittur  Avas  made  from  three  quarts  of  the 
milk  of  liis  cow — her  ieed  corn  fodder  only.  I 
think  it  must  have  boon,  like  the  Dutchman's 
ivheat-sl raic ,  on  Avhich  he  kept  his  fat  horse,  very 
poorly  threshed.  This  goes  aliead  of  Mr.  B.'s  De- 
vons  orM.'s  Jerseys.  1  should  like  to  knoAV, 
Avhethcr  this  milk  Avas  a  fair  average  of  the  prod- 
uct of  the  coAV,  or  Avhetlier  it  Avas  the  strrjrpinr/s. 
One  story  may  be  good  until  another  is  told.  It 
Avill  not  do  to  deny  anything.  X. 

Jan.  29,  1855. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


PRUNING  THE  GRAPE. 

Our  people  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  va- 
lue of  the  grape,  both  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
as  affording  a  pure  and  Avholesome  tonic  for  the 
sick  and  infirm.  As  an  ornament,  also,  in  the 
grounds  about  the  house,  it  is  scarcely  excelled 
by  any  of  the  plants  which  are  sufficiently  hardy 
for  our  climate.  There  is  great  uncertainty  in 
the  mind  of  many  persons  as  to  how  and  when 
the  grape  vine  should  be  pruned,  and  finding  an 
excellent  article  in  the  Country  Gentleman  on  the 
subject,  we  have  incurred  the  expense  of  en- 
graving the  cuts  annexed,  in  order  to  give  prac- 
tical illustrations  of  the  mode  of  pruning  and 
training.  These,  with  the  explanations,  will 
make  the  whole  so  plain,  that  all  may  cultivate 
the  grape  with  a  certainty  of  success. 


Fig.  1. — Portion  of  a  grape  vine  in  bearing,  representing  the  bear- 
ing branches,  from  the  sides  of  a  last  year's  vine. 

A  correspondent  at  Southeast,  N.  Y.,  requests 
a  chapter  on  the  pruniHg  of  the  grape.  He  adds, 
"I  do  not  trim  on  the  renewal  system,  and  I  find 
that  this  year's  shoots  that  are  to  be  next  year's 
bearers,  if  kept  without  any  trimming,  fling  out 
such  a  profusion  of  side-shoots  that  they  beoouK' 
altogether  too  thick  ;  and  by  trimming  tliem  off. 
the  bud  which  should  be  left  to  grow  next 
spring,  will  grow  this  summer  and  proouce  a  crop 
of  grapes.  I  had  grapes  on  such  vines  this  yoai 
that  were  about  full  grown  when  frost  came.  1 
cannot  keep  the  vines  thin  enough  without  taking 
off  the  side-shoots.  I  also  wish  to  ask  whether, 
in  grafting  the  vine,  if  we  have  little  vines  up, 
shaill  we  graft  them,  and  then  set  them  out  as  we 
do  root-grafted  apple  trees,  or  must  they  l)u  cut 
off  below  the  surface  and  be  grafted  when  tliey 
are  growing?"' 

[Our  experience  suggests  that,  li  taken  up  and 
whip  grafted,  and  then  planted  out,  they  arc  sure 


to  succeed  ;  cover  the  scion  with  earth  up  to  the 
topmost  bud. — Ed.  Farmer.] 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  our  corres- 
pondent, and  in  reply  to  frequent  inquiries,  we 
furnish  a  few  hints  on  pruning  the  grape,  which 
we  shall  endeavor  to  make  sufficiently  plain  by 
reference  to  figures,  that  inexperienced  cultiva- 
tors may  easily  understand  them.  A  well-pruned 
vine  will  not  only  produce  earlkr  fruit,  but  it 
will  be  larger,  and  incomparably  superior  than 
on  one  left  to  straggle  without  care. 

There  are  two  leading  principles  that  should 
be  always  observed  in   pruning  the  grape,  what- 
ever may  be  the  particular  mode  adopted.     The 
first  is,  that  the  vine  always  hears  the  fruit  on  the 
present  yearns  shoots,  which  have  sprung   from 
buds  on  the  previous  year's  growth,  (Fig.  1.) — 
Secondly,  that  tlie  full  growth  and  perfect  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit  depends  wliolly  on  the  healthy, 
well  developed  leaves,  which   supply  food  to  the 
forming  berries,  and   hence  the  growth  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  so  thick  that  the  leaves  can- 
not properly  develop  themselves,  nor  should  the 
vines  be  trimmed  so  closely  that  there  shall  not 
be   leaves   enough   ibr   the  perfection  of   the 
fruit.     These  two  facts  must  be  always  borne 
in   mind  by  those  who  would  raise  the  best 
grapes.    These  being  understood,  wo  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  details  of  pruning. 

First  Year. — When  a  vine  is  first  procured 
from  the  nursery  in  spring,  it  is  usually  fur- 
nished with  several  irregular  shoots  of  the 
previous  summer's  growth,  resembling  Fig.  2. 
These  should  be  all  closely  pruned  to  tlie  older 
wood,  leaving  only  the  strongest,  and  this 
should  be  cut  back  so  as  to  leave  but  two  or 
three  buds,  (Fig.  3.)  These  buds  will  grow, 
and  when  only  a  few  inches  in  length,  the 
strongest  shoot  must  be  selected,  and  the  oth- 
ers rubbed  off.  This  single  shoot  is  allowed  to 
grow  till  about  the  first  of  autumn.  After  this 
period,  the  new  leaves  and  wood  that  are 
formed,  cannot  mature  perfectly,  and  their 
growth  will  be  in  some  degree  at  the  expense 
of  the  matter  forming  in  the  previous  portion 
of  the  shoot.  Its  growth  should  be  therefore 
stopped  by  pinching  off  the  end.  This  will 
assist  in  maturing  and  strengthening  the  vine. 
Any  side-shoots  that  appear  during  the  sum- 
mer, or  any  smaller  shoots  that  happen  to 
spring  up  from  the  stump,  should  be  kept  rubbed 
off  as  fast  as  they  appear,  as  they  withdraw  and 
divide  the  nourishment  received  from  the  roots. 


^tsAk 


Fig:.  2. — Vine  as  obtained  from  nur- 
sery, with  straggling  shoots. 


Fis 


■  3. — The  same,  pruned 
when  set  out. 


Second  Year. — The  single  strong  shoot  made 
the  first  year,  (Fig.  4,)  should  be  cut'  down  to 
three  or  four  buds,  only  two  shoots  from  which 
should  be  allowed  to  grow,  the  others  being  rub- 
bed off,  and  the  lateral  shoots,  should  any  apjjear, 
being  removed  as  already  described.  The  autum- 
nal shortening  of  the  two  shoots  as  above  stated 
is  also  necessary.    The  judgment  of  the  cultivator 
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fig.  4.— Growth  at  end  of  first  Fig.  6.— Growth  at  end  of  second 
summer  from  setting  out.  summer  from  setting  out. 

will  teach  him,  that  if  the  transplanted  vine  is 
small  or  weak  the  first  year,  and  makes  but  a  few 
feet  growth,  the  same  first  year's  process  must  be 
cone  over  again  the  second  year,  until  the  vine 
becomes  strong  enough  to  send  up  a  shoot  at  least 
some  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length,  wlien  the  "second 
year's"  operation  may  be  commenced  upon  it. — 
Any  fruit  which  sets  should  be  removed,  as  the 
vine  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  bear  and  support 
a  vigorous  growth  at  the  same  time. 

Third  Year. — The  two  shoots  made  during  the 
second  year,  (Fig.  5,)  are  now  extended  each  way 
horizontally,  and  fastened  to  the  newly  erected 
trellis.     This  may  be  done  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 


ond year,  or  early  in  the  spring  of  the  third. — 
These  horizontal  branches,  termed  arms,  are  to  be 
cut  back  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  leave  two  good 
buds  on  each,  so  that  four  shoots,  two  on  each 
side,  may  spring  up  from  them  ;  the  same  care  as 
formerly  being  observed  to  remove  suckers  or  su- 
pernumerary shoots  and  side  branches,  and  to 
give  the  autumn  shortening.  None  of  the  fruit 
bunches  should  be  allowed  to  remain.     The  four 


Pig,  6. — Growth  at  end  of  third  summer  from  setting  out. 

shoots,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  should  be  tied 
to  the  trellis,  in  the  position  that  the  figure  re- 
presents. 

Fourth  Ye.'VR. — Two  shoots  or  canes  are  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  their  position  upon  the  trellis, 
merely  cutting  them  down  to  three  or  four  feet. 
They  will  throw  out  from  each  bud  side-shoots, 


Fig.  7. — A  full  grown  grape  vine,  trained  on  the  alternate  or  renewal  system — 

the  darli  vines,  the  present  year's  bearers — the  dotted  ones, 

growing  this  year,  for  bearing  next. 


which  are  the  fruit-bearers,  and  on  each  of  these 
spurs  one  or  two  bunches  of  grapes  may  l)e  al- 
lowed to  remain  and  ripen  ;  the  ends  of  these 
spurs  or  side-shoots  being  pinched  off,  as  shown 
at  c.  Fig.  1.  All  other  bunches  should  be  rubbed 
off  as  soon  as  they  form.  The  other  two  or  outer 
shoots  should,  early  in  the  same  spring,  (or  late 
the  previous  autumn,)  be  laid  down  horizontally 
so  as  to  form  an  extension  or  continuation  of  tlie 
arms,  and  at  the  same  time  be  shortened  to  within 
about  two  feet  of  the  ends  of  the  previous  arms. 
Two  buds  should  be  allowed  to  grow  on  eacii 
of  these  horizontal  portions,  one  of  which  is  to 
be  trained  upon  the  trellis  for  another  bearing 
branch,  and  the  other  to  serve  for  a  continuation 
of  the  arms,  as  before,  no  launches  being  allowed 
to  grow  on  them.  In  this  way,  two  new  bearing 
shoots  are  added  yearly,  until  tlic  entire  space 
inti'ndcd  for  tlic  vine  on  the  trellis  is  filled. 

We  have  already  remarked,  at  the  beginning 


of  the  previous  paragraph,  that  the  two  upright 
shoots  are  cut  down  to  three  or  four  feet.  A  bud 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  at  their  upper  ends, 
from  which  all  bunches  are  to  be  removed,  so 
that  they  may  serve  to  extend  their  length  up- 
wards, till  the  full  hoiglit  of  the  trellis  is  at- 
tained. 

There  are  two  modes  of  treating  vines  trained 
in  this  way.  One  is  what  is  termed  spur-prnnJ7if/, 
and  the  other  the  hin(j-canc  or  renewal  system. 
Tlieoretically  speaking,  there  is  but  little  differ- 
ence l)etween  them,  but  they  are  tiuite  different 
in  practice.  We  have  already  remarked  that  tlie 
launches  are  borne  on  tlic  present  season's  shoots. 
In  spnr-pruniny,  these  slioots  are  thrown  out 
yearly  from  the  sides  of  a  permanent  upright 
shoot,  and  are  cut  back  yearly,  for  new  ones  to 
spring  out  from  the  buds  left  at  their  base  in 
pruning. 

In  the  lonfj-cane  or  renewal  system,  every  alter- 
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nate  stem  is  cut  wholly  down  to  the  horizontal 
arm  ;  so  that,  while  last  year's  upright  shootis 
furnishing  a  crop  of  grapes  this  year, — this  year's 
shoot  is  growing  (free  from  all  bunches,)  for  a 
similar  crop  for  next  year.  No  shoot,  therefore, 
remains  above  the  arms  longer  than  two  years. 

Spur-pruning  is  best  adapted  to  slowly  growing 
sorts,  (chiefly  exotics)  which  cannot  produce  a 
full-len»th  branch  in  one  year.  The  renewal 
system  is  best  for  the  most  vigorous  American 
varieties,  which  will  grow  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
in  a  year.  Fig.  7  exhibits  distinctly  a  vine 
trained  to  a  trellis,  and  treated  on  the  renewal 
system,  the  dark  shoots  being  the  present  season's 
bearers,  and  the  dotted  lines  showing  the  growth 
of  the  canes  for  bearers  next  year,  while  new 
ones  are  growing  in  the  places  of  this  year's 
bearers. 

Summer  pruning,  which  consists  in  the  removal 
of  all  supernumerary  shoots  and  bunches  as  fast 
as  they  appear,  and  in  pinching  off  the  ends  of 
bearing  shoots,  after  enough  leaves  have  formed, 
is  of  great  consequence.  Vines  left  to  themselves, 
even  after  a  thorough  spring  pruning,  soon  have 
such  a  profusion  of  leaves  and  branches,  that 
none  can  perfectly  develop  themselves,  and  the 
fruit  is  consequently  small,  the  bunches  meagre, 
and  the  ripening  late.  The  summer  pinching 
of  the  ends  of  the  bearing  shoots  should  be  cau- 
tiously done,  and  not  before  the  grapes  are  about 
half  grown;  four  or  five  leaves,  at  least,  should 
be  left  on  every  one,  above  the  last  bunch,  and 
never  more  than  two  bunches  be  allowed  on  each 
bearing  fruit. 

The  old  vine  should  never  be  allowed  to  rise  a 
foot  from  the  ground — the  lower  it  is  kept,  the 
easier  the  vine  will  be  managed,  and  the  freer  it 
may  be  kept  from  suckers.  Some  of  the  best 
cultivators  bury  the  old  stump  beneath  the  soil. 

The  preceding  will,  we  hope,  fully  answer  all 
the  inquiries  of  our  correspondent,  and  prove 
useful  to  beginners  generally.  We  are  not  aware 
of  any  experiments  in  root-grafting  the  grape 
out  of  ground — its  success  can  only  be  proved  by 
actual  trial. 


GROUNDS  ABOUT  THE  HOUSE. 

There  is  probably  no  other  way  in  which  the 
homestead  may  be  beautified,  and  even  made  prof- 
itable, than  by  expending  every  year  a  little  money 
and  labor  in  laying  out  and  planting  with  fruit 
trees,  shrubbery  and  shade  trees,  a  space  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  and  style  of  the  buildings,  and 
immediately  about  them.  Shade  in  summer,  pro- 
tection from  storms  and  winds  in  the  winter,  and 
wholesome  fruits,  may  be  obtained,  together  with 
that  constant  idea  of  the  beautiful  which  such 
such  an  arrangement  would  present.  Below  are 
some  remarks  to  the  point,  which  we  copy  from 
the  Country  Gentleman  : 

"There  is  nothing  in  practical  life,  in  a  knowl 
edge  of  which  our  countrymen  are  more  deficient, 
than  in  laying  out  and  properly  planting  and 
cultivating  the  grounds  around  their  dwellings. 
Very  often  they  are  not  laid  out  nor  planted  at 
all,  but  are  left  in  a  state  of  primitive  bleakness, 
or  only  ornamented  by  objects  of  confusion  and 


disorder.  Where  improvement  is  actually  at- 
tempted, the  result  is  not  unfrequently  a  combi- 
nation of  inconvenience  and  stiffness  ;  and  very 
few  neatly,  economically  and  tastefully  laid-out 
grounds  are  to  be  met  with.  Why  should  not 
this  art,  which  every  living  man  in  the  country 
ought  to  practice,  be  taught  in  our  higher 
schools  ?  Latin  and  Greek  are  excellent  studies 
for  those  who  have  plenty  of  time  and  means  for 
these  as  well  as  other  departments  of  knowledge  ; 
but  for  such  as  cannot  master  all,  would  not  the 
months  consumed  on  Tacitus  and  Thucyides,  be 
more  profitably  spent  on  those  fascinating  and 
eminently  useful  studies,  drawing  and  architec- 
ture, in  connexion  with  landscape  gardening? 
When  will  the  time  come  that  the  latter  will 
have  only  an  equal  chance  with  the  foi'uier? 
Time  once  lost  never  returns  ;  and  it  is  of  the 
highest  consequence  that  those  who  direct  the 
mode  that  young  people  shall  spend  it  at  the 
most  critical  of  all  periods  in  their  lives,  should 
study  carefully  the  best  modes  for  accomplish- 
ing 80  all-important  an  object." 


5^^  We  have  heretofore  given  a  portion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  President  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Pomological  Society,  and  now  proceed  to  give 
some  of  the  reports  from  the  States  represented 
in  the  convention. 

REPORT    FROM    NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

B.  F.  Cutter  said,  New  Hampshire,  as  a  State, 
in  former  years,  has  not  been  celebrated  for  cul- 
ture of  fruit  of  any  kind ;  but  since  our  State 
and  county  Fairs  have  been  in  operation,  a  new 
era  has  commenced  in  the  business,  and  an  im- 
petus given  to  it  that,  in  some  places,  almost 
amounts  to  a  mania.  Information  is  sought  for, 
and  orchards,  containing  the  most  choice  collec- 
tions, are  being  set  in  the  most  approved  manner, 
that  in  a  few  years  will  work  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  business.  The  nursery  business  remains 
good,  and  the  nursery-men  are  becoming  more 
experienced,  and  paying  more  attention  to  making 
choice  collections  of  fruit ;  yet  we  have  many 
varieties  of  fruit  cultivated  of  a  local  character, 
and  many  of  them  entirely  worthless,  which 
makes  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  in  fruit 
culture. 

REPORT    FROM    VERMONT. 

C.  Goodrich  said,  the  Northern  Spy  has  not 
yet  answered  our  expectations.  It  is  a  hardy 
and  good  grower,  but  a  very  shy  bearer.  Old 
bearing  trees,  grafted  in  184G,  have  yet  produced 
little  fruit  ;  while  in  the  same  orchard,  and  like 
trees  as  those  grafted  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Baldwin,  cut  from  bearing  trees  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  produced  full  crops  the  fourth  season,  and 
have  continued  to  do  so  in  alternate  years,  at  the 
same  time  making  a  large  growth.  The  Graven- 
stein  sustains  its  high  character  ;  fair,  very  hardy, 
good  grower  and  bearer,  and  in  every  respect  I 
must  mark  it  best. 

REPORT    FROM    CONNECTICUT. 

The  committee  reported  that  the  early  part  of 
the  season  of  1853  was  made  remarkable  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Palmer  worm,  so  called,  in 
great  numbers,  which  destroyed  the  foliage  of 
apple  trees,  as  well  as  that  of  some  others,  and, 
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of  course,  injured  the  fruit  more  or  less.  This 
insect  eats  the  leaves  as  voraciously  as  the  canker- 
worm,  and  at  about  the  same  season,  viz.,  June 
They  did  not  appear  again  this  year. 

Very  much  fruit,  it  is  believed,  was  destroyed 
this  year  by  a  severe  frost  that  occurred  on  the 
first  'Sunday  night  in  May,  the  effects  of  which 
were  more  noticed  than  the  cause  ;  which  fact 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  habit  people 
have,  in  these  parts,  of  lying  late  Sunday  morn- 
ings. The  morning  was  bright  and  clear,  and 
the  ground  where  it  had  been  broken  up,  frozen 
hard  enough  to  bear  up  a  man  of  common  size. 
Plum  trees,  cherry,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
were  in  profuse  bloom  at  the  time,  but  failed 
almost  entirely  of  producing  fruit.  Apple  and 
pear  buds  generally  were  also  much  injured. 
One  fact,  in  this  connection,  is  worthy  of  notice  : 
many  pear  trees,  on  quince  roots,  were  at  this 
time  entirely  killod,  as  appeared  afterwards,  while 
those  on  their  own  roots  were  not  injured  beyond 
the  destruction  of  fruit.  About  one  dozen  vigor- 
ous looking  trees  were  killed  in  my  own  garden, 
many  of  them  having  borne  fruit  several  seasons  ; 
showing  very  conclusively  that  pear  trees,  on 
quince  roots,  are  liable  ta  a  calamity  which 
those,  on  their  own  roots,  are  not.  The  trees,  in 
this  instance,  were  forward,  the  buds  nearly 
ready  to  open,  and  the  sap,  of  course,  in  free 
circulation,  making  it  most  probable  that  the 
sap  vessels  were  destroyed  by  freezing  of  the  sap. 
If  this  be  true,  there  is  one  objection  to  trees 
thus  worked,  which  we  have  not  seen  noticed. 

REPORT    FROM    NEW    YORK. 

Mr.  JouN  B.  Eaton  said — Fruit  culture  iu  the 
vicinity  has  rapidly  advanced  within  the  past  ten 
years.  Up  to  that  period  it  had  attracted  com- 
paratively little  attention,  and  (except  in  the 
nurseries)  the  varieties  cultivated  were  few,  and 
many  of  them  such  as  would  now  be  considered 
worthless.  The  apple  was  almost  the  only  fruit 
I  cultivated  for  market,  except  a  few  of  the  most 
common  pears  and  cherries.  There  were  several 
pretty  large  apple  orcliards,  composed  chiefly  of 
Rhode  Island  Greenings,  Spitzenburg,  the  various 
Russets,  and  a  few  others,  which,  at  that  time, 
comprised  the  bulk  of  the  varieties  under  culti- 
vation. 

Many  thousands  of  trees  have  since  been 
planted,  and  nearly  all  the  finest  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  plums,  etc.,  have  fruited.  The  smaller 
fruits  have  also  largely  increased,  both  in  number 
of  varieties  and  quantity.  The  strawberry,  in 
particular,  has  of  late  received  much  attention, 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  land  is  devoted  to  its 
cultivation. 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

Communications  have  recently  been  received  up- 
on the  following  subjects,  which  we  sliall  insert  as 
we  can  make  room  for  them,  viz.  : — Plows  and 
Stones ;  Articles  in  Season  ;  Springs — Live  and 
Dead  Weight  of  Beef  Cattle  ;  Stone  for  Building  ; 
Shaping  Cattle  Horns  ;  A  New  Building  Material  ; 
Plows  and  Plowing  ;  Gas  Lime  ;  Profit  of  Hens  ; 
Propagating  Apple  Trees  ;  Quinces,  Cliina  I'eacli, 
Pear  Trees,  Strawberries;  Mixing  Varietitss  of 
Corn;  Lunar   Influence,  No.   2;  liaising  Apple 


Trees;  Waste  of  Manures,  Muck,  Hops  ;  Worms 
in  Cornstalks;  Draining,  two  articles  ;  Hard  Times, 
and  price  of  Labor  ;  Turnips  fo  r  Pigs  ;  Profits  of 
Farming;  Bethel  (Me.)  Farmers'  Club;  Short 
Horn  Cattle;  Inquiries  about  Hops,  and  several 
articles  in  relation  to  the  Basket  Willow.  In  re- 
gard to  the  latter  articles,  if  we  find  anything  in 
them  that  we  have  not  already  given,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  publish  it. 

Now  is  the  time  to  write.  Soon  the  fields  will 
invite  the  farmer  to  their  care,  when  the  pen  will 
be  resigned  for  the  plow.  If  your  communica- 
tions are  sent  us,  we  will  see  that  they  are  pre- 
sented to  the  world  in  good  season  and  in  good 
form. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THINNING  FORESTS. 

!Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  January  numbei*  of  the 
monthly  you  have  an  article  on  "Thinning  For- 
est Trees."  The  subject  is  one  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  future  interests  of  New  England. 
The  writer  of  that  article  says,  "The  question  is 
often  asked  whether  woodlots  should  be  thinned  ? 
He  is  convinced,  after  no  limited  reflection  and  ob- 
servation, that  they  should  not."  Perhaps  I  do 
not  fully  understand  M'hat  he  means  by  woodlots. 
A  woodlot  of  large  trees  is  one  thing,  and  a  thick 
young  growth  of  trees,  intended  for  a  wood  and 
timber  lot,  is  another.  That  the  last-named  may 
be  advantageously  thinned  out,  I  am  now  con- 
vinced, after  no  limited  reflection  and  observa- 
tion, tested  by  more  than  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence. 

I  am  aware  that  many  farmers  object  to  thin- 
ning out  a  young  growth,  if  it  be  ever  so  thickly 
set  with  trees.  Their  doctrine  is — nature  will 
perform  tliis  operation  better  than  man  can.  But 
says  the  author  of  an  able  work  on  forest  trees, 
(Richard  S.  Fay,  Esq.,  Essex  County  Transac- 
tions, 1848,)  "To  cultivate  a  wood  plantation 
successfully,  requires  the  same  degree  of  care  and 
attention  in  thinning  out,  as  an  onion,  carrot  or 
beet  bed.  If  the  trees  are  left  to  struggle  with 
each  other  for  the  mastery,  the  vanquished  will 
die,  wliile  the  victors  will  suffer  severely  from  the 
effects  of  the  struggle."  "The  object  to  be  at- 
tained by  thinning,  is  so  to  regulate  the  distance 
of  the  plants,  that  tliey  will  not  interfere  with 
each  other's  growth  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary  that  each  plant  has  sufficient  space  of 
ground  and  air,  for  the  sj^read  of  its  roots  and 
branches,  proportionate  to  its  size  at  any  stage  of 
its  growth.  To  accomplish  this  properly,  re- 
quires constant  attention.  It  is  highly  injurious 
to  thin  so  much  at  one  time  as  to  have  the  trees 
remaining  exposed  to  a  greatly  increased  degree 
of  heat  and  cold  ;  it  is  like  suddenly  removing  the 
plantation  a  lew  degrees  fartlier  north  or  soutli. 
So  it  is  equally  injudicious  to  allow  the  plants  to 
become  crowded  and  interlaced,  as  thereby  they 
exclude  too  much  the  light  and  air,  and  m'rve  to 
weaken  cacli  otiier.  In  retiring  a  plantation  for 
timber,  the  approved  rule  for  hard  wood  trees  is, 
to  have  a  space  between  each  tree  equal  to  one- 
half  its  height;  and  for  reeinors  trees,  a  space 
equal    to  oue-tliird  the  hoigl;t ;    tiiis    should  be 
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kept  in  view  from  the  moment  the  thinnings  com- 
mence. The  period  when  these  thinnings  should 
begin,  must  depend  on  the  forwardness  of  the 
trees. ' ' 

In  Germany,  the  management  of  wood  and  tim- 
ber trees  is  under  tlie  direction  of  educated  and 
competent  government  agents.  In  making  new 
plantations  there  from  seeds,  broadcast  sowing  is 
found  the  better  method  ;  the  plants  being  allowed 
to  grow,  all  together,  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  ; 
when  the  weaker  and  pooi'er  ones  are  removed  ; 
leaving  the  best  and  straightest  to  grow  ;  alwaj-s 
careful,  however,  to  leave  enough  to  keep  the 
ground  thoroughly  shaded.  The  thinning  and 
trimming  employ  hundreds  of  the  peasantry  when 
other  labor  is  in  less  demand.  The  limbs  and 
twigs  are  made  into  faggots,  and  chiefly  used  by 
bakers  ;  the  trunks  and  larger  branches  are  saved 
for  fuel  and  other  purposes. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  came  into  posses- 
sion of  sevei-al  acres  of"pine  plain  land,"  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  white-yellow  and  Norway 
pines  ;  the  trees  were  then  about  twenty-five  years 
from  the  seed.  (The  land  was  burned  over  in  a 
very  dry  time  about  the  year  1800.)  Immediate- 
ly after  1  came  into  possession  I  thinned  out  the 
growth  on  about  two  acres,  removing  more  than 
half  the  number  of  trees,  they  being  the  smaller 
portion.  The  wood  thinned  out  much  more  than 
paying  the  expense  of  thinning  and  drawing. 
Soon  after,  I  sold  the  land,  since  which  nothing 
has  been  done  to  it.  I  have,  with  the  present 
owner,  recently  examined  the  lot  ;  Ave  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  portion  thinned  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  is  now,  from  the  superior  size  of 
the  trees  worth  33  per  cent,  more  per  acre,  than 
that  portion  left  to  itself.  Can  any  one  doubt, 
that  the  limbs  and  tops  of  the  removed  trees,  and 
the  decaying  stumps  and  roots  of  those  cut  out, 
with  a  free  access  of  sunlight  and  air,  has  not 
very  much  increased  the  growth  where  thinned 
out,  over  those  "left  to  struggle,  from  the  excess 
of  numbers,  for  the  mastery,  many  of  the  van- 
quished have  died,  while  the  victors  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  effects  of  the  struggle."  I  sold 
the  land  for  ten  dollars  per  acre,  the  present  own- 
er has  recently  refused  one  hundred  dollars  per 
acre  for  it.  Had  he  judiciously  thinned  out  the 
trees  from  tlie  time  he  purchased  it,  till  now,  he 
might  have^(without  injury  to  its  present  worth,) 
taken  from  it  enough  to  have  paid  the  interest  on 
his  purchase  and  taxes.  I  have  thinned  out  the 
growth  of  hao-d  wood  trees  with  results  similar  to 
the  above  described.  Levi  B.^rtlett. 

Warner,  A^.  H.,  Feb.  6,  1865. 


Remarks. — It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  old 
notions  are  gradually  yielding  to  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  modes  of  rearing  many  crops.  From 
boyhood,  the  cry  has  been  familiar  to  our  cars — 
"forests  must  not  be  thinned,  nature  will  take 
care  of  them" — "evergreens  will  be  ruined  by 
thinning."  Twelve  years  ago  we  saw  a  forest  of 
white  pines  thoroughly  thinned  and  pruned,  and 
we  have  seldom  seen  a  finer  growth  on  any  for- 
est than  on  that.  Mr.  Bartlett  will  please  ac- 
cept our  thanks  for  his  valuable  article. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

WESTERN    FARMERS. 

Dear  Sir  : — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform 
me  from  what  paper  a  young  man,  intending  to 
go  West,  can  obtain  the  best  information  relative 
to  farming  in  the  Northern,  Western  States,  or 
Minnesota  Territory.  By  so  doing,  you  will 
mucli  oblige  a  constant  reader  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer.  c. 

Salem,  Feb.,  1855, 

Remarks. — We  have  directed  two  or  three 
Western  agricultural  papers  to  "C,  Salem,  Me." 
Why  do  so  many  people  withhold  their  names 
when  they  Avrite  us  ? 

the  new  rochelle  blackberry. 

Editor  N.  E.  Farmer  : — I  notice  some  remarks 
in  the  January  number  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  in 
regard  to  the  price  of  the  New  Rochelle  Blackberry. 
The  price  at  which  they  are  sold  is  by  no  means 
extravagant,  as  they  are  only  propagated  by 
shoots  from  the  roots,  which,  all  must  be  aware, 
is  a  slow  process.  The  only  two  persons  who 
raise  them  for  sale, — Mr.  Lawton,  of  New  Ro- 
chelle, and  Geo.  Seymour  &  Co.,  of  Norwalk,  Ct. — 
are  trying  to  raise  for  their  own  transplanting  ; 
for,  after  the  first  or  second  years'  transplanting, 
they  will  raise  more  than  a  dollars'  worth  of 
fruit,  and  the  demand  for  the  fruit  is  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come. 

I  exhibited  last  season,  in  New  Haven,  from 
Messrs.  Geo.  Seymour  &  Co.,  at  our  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  very  fine  specimens.  One  of  the 
berries  measured  four  by  three  and  a  half  inches 
in  circumference,  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg.  Some 
of  the  specimens  were  taken  from  a  plant  in  a 
Mr.  Smith's  private  garden  in  Norwalk.  I  think 
it  had  been  planted  out  three  or  four  years,  and 
should  judge  it  had  on  it  nearer  one-half  a  bushel 
than  a  peck  of  berries  ;  so  that  a  dollar  a  plant 
cannot  be  a  very  great  price  under  these  circum- 
stances. F.  Trowbridge. 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

millet. 

Will  you  give  us,  in  the  columns  of  your  best 
of  all  papers  for  the  farmer,  a  chapter  on  millet  ? 
Will  it  do  well  on  cold,  clayey  land?  (a.)  Can  it  be 
sown  like  oats,  in  laying  down  ground  to  grass?  (b.) 
If  not,  what  is  the  proper  course,  and  what  is 
considered  a  fair  yield  1  Any  other  information 
on  the  subject  would  bo  thankfully  received. 

Raijnham,  Feb.,  1855.  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — (a.)  Millet  will  grow  well  on  such 
land  as  you  describe,  if  it  is  well-drained  and  ma- 
nured. 

(/;.)  It  is  too  rank  and  heavy  a  crop  to  set 
grass  with. 

See  Vol.  v..  New  England  Farmer,-^.  157,  203. 

VETCUES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  wish  to  inquire,  through  your 
columns,  if  you,  or  any  of  your  subscribers,  have 
had  any  experience  in  cultivating  the  above 
named  grain  ?  If  so,  whether  the  seed  or  root 
will  remain  in  the  ground  and  germinate  in  after 
years  ?  l.  w.  s. 

New  Haven,  Vt.,  Jan.  30,  1855. 
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MANURE   FOR  tHE   GARDEN. 

Sir  : — I  am  the  owner  of  a  house  and  a  half 
acre  of  land,  and  keep  one  liorse,  and  wish  to 
know  of  the  best  way  to  prepare  the  manure  for 
the  land.  Shall  I  mix  the  two  together,  adding 
ashes,  or  lime,  or  salt !  I  keep  no  pig,  but  throw 
the  manure  into  the  poultry  yard.  Ought  the 
vines  or  trash  from  the  garden  to  be  thrown  on  to 
the  manure  1  How  long  before  the  compost  would 
be  fit  to  use. 

Iliad  a  good  garden  last  year — nothing  suffered 
from  the  drought,  although  my  land  is  elevated. 

I  waut  a  better  garden  next  year,  if  possible — 
therefore,  the  reason  of  asking  the  above  ques- 
tions, and  by  answering  them  you  will  oblige  a 

Constant  Reader. 
Medford,  Jan.  19,  1855. 

Remarks. — In  the  autumn,  gather  all  the  vines, 
leaves,  and  every  kind  of  vegetable  matter  that 
will  ferment  and  decompose  readily,  and  place  it 
where  the  horse  manure  may  be  conveniently 
thrown  over  it.  If  this,  with  the  daily  additions 
from  the  stable,  can  be  kept  from  freezing,  it  will 
be  better.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  throw  it 
over  and  mingle  the  whole  intimately.  If,  in  the 
spring,  the  mass  is  too  crude  and  coarse  for  use, 
throw  it  up  lightly,  wet  it,  and  when  the  process 
of  fermentation  has  gone  so  far  as  to  cause  the 
whole  to  fall  to  pieces  on  overhauling  it,  yo'»i  will 
find  it  in  a  convenient  and  profitable  state  for  the 
garden. 

Another  source  of  collecting  and  preserving 
rich  and  valuable  materials,  may  be  this  : — In 
the  garden,  and  near  the  back  door  of  the  house, 
make  a  bed  of  the  loam  you  speak  of.  Let  it  be 
of  any  size  or  shape  you  please,  and  six  to  twelve 
inches  deep  ;  fhen  raise  the  edges  eight  or  ten 
inches,  and  u23on  this  throAV  the  waste  water  of 
the  house  through  the  winter  ;  then,  as  soon  as 
the  muck  is  thawed  in  the  spring,  add  the  collec- 
tions of  any  of  the  back  buildings,  and  mingle 
the  whole  thoroughly  once  or  twice  before  it  is 
time  to  apply  it  to  the  garden.  In  this  you  will 
find  your  garden  answering  your  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

Ashes,  lime  and  salt,  may  be  sown  broadcast 
upon  the  garden  with  as  ftxvoralde  results  as  ap- 
plied in  any  other  way.  If  sorrel  abounds  in  the 
garden,  be  liberal  with  the  limt — note  the  effect 
and  tell  us  what  it  is. 

potatoes — -VN  experiment. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Last  spring,  coming  accidentally 
into  possession  of  two  ))arrels  of  potatoes,  of  a 
variety  unknown  to  me,  I  cut  them  into  75  pieces, 

II  eyes  to  a  piece,  and  planted  one  piece  to. a  hill, 
putting  a  shovel  full  of  raw  muck,  dug  the 
August  previous,  to  a  hill,  into  GO  liills,  and  into 
the  other  15  I  put  hen  manure  and  muck,  mixed 
equally  one  quart  to  a  hill.  They  were  well 
watered  with  the  drainage  of  the  sink,  caught 
in  a  tub  and  ajiplied  at  night.  The  whole  pro- 
duced   GO    barrels  of  fair,    good-sized    potatoas. 


Those  planted  on  the  hen-manure  and  muck,  did 
not  produce  quite  one-half  as  much  as  the  same 
number  of  hills  on  muck  alone. 

West  Poland,  Mc,  1855.  T.  Tenney. 

turnips  for  pigs. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  Having  heard  that  pigs  would 
thrive  well  on  turnips,  I  thouglit  I  would  try  my 
skill  in  the  use  of  tliem,  especially  as  oats  and 
other  grains  were  high.  I  fed  several,  last  fall, 
entirely  on  turnips,  for  two  weeks,  together  M"ith 
the  slops  from  the  house,  and  then  as  long  on 
oats.  With  oats  at  50  cts.,  and  turnips  at  12  or 
15  cts.  per  bushel,  I  became  satisfied  that  the  tur- 
nips would  produce  a  larger  growth  than  an  equal 
cost  for  oats.  *  *  « 

Canaan,  Vt.,  1855. 

A    Big    TURKEY. 

I  have  a  turkey  seventeen  months  old,  that 
weighs  thirty-one  founds.  If  you  think  he  is 
worth  a  notice,  please  give  him  some  spare  cor- 
ner. .  A  Subscriber. 

January  23,  1855. 

Remarks.  —  A  turkey  of  that  size  deserves  a 
more  conspicuous  place  than  a  corner ;  we  should 
be  happy  to  place  him  ou  the  centre  of  our  dinner- 
table,  and  pay  him  most  respectful  attention,  for 
at  least  the  space  of  thirty  minutes. 

FOUR-ROWED    BARLBY GUANO    PER   ACRE OSIER 

WILLOW. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  would  like  to  inquire  where  I 
can  procure  some  four-rowed  barley,  and  the 
price  per  bushel  ?  (a.)  What  is  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  guano  per  acre  to  put  in  a  hill  for 
corn?  {b.)  Is  there  as  much  difference  in  value 
between  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican,  as  there  is  in 
the  price?  (c.)  Will  the  osier  willows  be  laro-e 
enough  to  cut  every  year,  after  they  once  ^et 
rooted?    {d.)  A  Young  Farmer" 

Kenshif/ton,  N.  H. 

Remarks. — {a.)  The  barley  may  be  obtained  at 
the  seed  stores,  price  $1.50  per  bushel. 

{b.)  Three  hundred  pounds  is  the  usual  quan- 
tity. 

(c.)  We  do  not  know — you  must  satisfy  your- 
self by  experiments. 

{d.)  We  have  never  raised  the  osier,  but  un- 
derstand that  it  grows  sufficiently  to  be  cut  an- 
nually. 

DIVINING    RODS. 

We  cannot  see  that  we  should  benefit  any  one 
by  publishing  the  communication  of  "E.  F.  R." 
on  this  subject.  We  cannot  oblige  our  neighbors 
to  fulfil  their  promises  to  others. 

treatment    01'    PEAR    TREES. 

Having  much  confidence  in  your  opinions,  1 
wish  to  incjuire  what  particular  treatment  pear 
trees  require?  c.  j 

Franklin,  N.ti.,l^bb. 

Remarks. — Pear  trees  require  a  rich  soil,  kept 
cultivated,  so  that  it  will  be  light  and  friable. 
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For  the  New  En^^/and  Farmer. 

THE  CONCORD  GRAPE. 

This  new  seotilino;  grape  has  been  much  ex- 
tolled in  the  agiioultural  and  horticultural 
journals  of  the  counti-y.  IIow  justly  it  merits 
what  has  been  said  in  its  praise,  there  are,  of 
course,  various  opinions.  This  is  to  be  expected 
of  every  new  thing  that  comes  up.  Too  many 
people  arc  habitually  prone,  by  nature,  or  other- 
wi.sc,  to  use  other  peojde's  judgment  and  reason, 
instciad  of  their  own.  Such  seldom  know  what 
to  love  or  priz3  till  some  friend  or  neighbor  tells 
them.  So,  oftentimes,  new,  useful  and  valuable 
improvements  pass  unheeded  by  them.  So  it  is, 
and  so  we  may  expect  it  to  be.  Well,  be  it  so. 
It  i.s  well  enough  to  be  duly  conservative  ;  but 
one  should  be  sufficiently  careful  not  to  lose  too 
much  liy  the  means,  as  I  fear  very  many  will  in 
the  matter  of  the  Concord  Grape. 

One  of  your  correspondents,  I  see,  thinks  it 
"will  take  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  establish  the  rep- 
utation or  value  of  this  grape.  Well,  let  him  wait 
that  time,  with  his  "place  prepared,"  before  he 
procures  one,  and  see  how  much  he  will  gain  by  it 
I  do  not  believe  any  such  length  of  time  is  required 
to  t.:st  its  value.  I  believe  it  has  already  been 
suliieieutly  tested.  As  good  judges  as  are  to  be 
found  in  such  matters — who  have  watched  its 
progress  year  by  year,  and  side  by  side  with  the 
Isabella  and  Diana,  are  sufficiently  convinced  of 
its  great  superiority.  1  have  watched  this  grape 
with  much  interest  for  some.yeai's.  I  know  of 
its  delicious  flavor,  its  hardihood,  its  vigorous 
growth  and  early  fruitage.  I  have  eaten  freely 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  and  have  tasted  the  wine 
made  thereof,  and  am  free  to  confess  that  I  would 
willingly  subscribe  to  and  sanction  the  most 
laudatory  article  (hat  has  ever  been  written  in  it.s 
favor.  I  have  road  what  has  been  written  pro 
and  con  about  this  grape.  Some  articles  have 
been  true,  just  and  hunyst ;  others  have  been  any- 
thing but  such — more  of  unhealthy  disposition 
than  of  truth  in  them,  and  may  be  a  little  of 
what  might  go  by  a  much  worse  name.  But  these 
and  the  motives  may  be  little  minded.  Self-in- 
terest gives  people,  sometimes,  strong  prejudices, 
and  makes  them  appear  dishonest  and  ungentle- 
manly.  Yet  such  manifestations  will  have  no 
bad  eff.ict  upon  any  who  know  tlie  grape  or  its 
originator. 

Aside  from  all  its  worth  as  a  first-rate  table 

?;rape,  it  would  he  difficult  to  rate  its  value  mere- 
y  as  a  wine  gi-ape  for  New  England.  A  more 
delicious  wine  than  comes  of  it,  I  certainly  nev- 
er tasttsd,  or  wish  to  taste  ;  and  take  it  altogether, 
it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  i)roduce  another 
grape  combining  so  many  cjood  (jualitics.  In  so 
saying,  I  know  I  speak  the  minds  of  the  best 
judges  of  its  merits.  So  I  am  sure  it  will  prove. 
1  writa  this  article  of  piy  own  free  will ;  unso- 
licited and  unbeknown  to  Mr.  Bull.  Mr.  B.  is 
a  truthful  and  v.ry  worthy  gentleman,  one  who 
may  hi  saT  ly  relied  uj.on.  I  have  no  interest  in 
speaking  thus  laudatory  of  the  Concord  Grape. 
I  do  it  because  I  know  that  thereby  I  do  a  good 
work  for  any  one  I  may  thus  induce  to  purcliasc 
and  grow  it.  There  are  many  luxuries  that  may 
well  and  profitably  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  the 
Concord  Grape  Is  not  one  of  them.  It  is  an  in- 
dispensable article.  Whosoever  tries  it  fairly, 
will  agree  with  me,  I  am  sure. 


1  see,  by  an  advertisement  in  your  paper,  that 
the  price  has  been  reduced  from  five  to  three  dol- 
lars the  single  plant,  and  twenty-four  dollars  per 
dozen.  If  Mr.  B.  can  afford  to  do  so,  I  am  glad  ; 
but  I  should  hardly  think  his  prices  remunera- 
tive, considering  all  the  labor,  trouble  and  ex- 
pense he  has  incurred  in  its  procuration  and 
propagation.  At  any  rate,  whether  he  is  remu- 
nerated or  not,  he  will  have  the  happiness  of 
knowing  that  he  has  done  his  country  much  val- 
uable service. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  nev- 
er enjoyed  a  seat  upon  any  cushioned  mahogany 
half  so  much  as  a  seat  upon  the  ground  under 
one  of  Mr.  B.'s  vines  loaded  with  ripe,  luscious 
grapes.  Here  one  might  be  tempted  to  break  the 
commandments  if  anywhere.  To  while  away  an 
hour  here  of  a  pleasant  day  in  September — eat 
grapies  and  chat  with  Mr.  Bull,  of  the  wonderful 
and  bcavitiful  phenomena  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. One  never  gets  a  more  realizing  sense  of 
the  feelings  of  father  Adam  when  leaving  his 
vines  and  fruit  trees,  than  comes  when  retiring 
fi'om  such  a  feast. 

Now  every  one  who  has  a  house  and  garden, 
can  have  just  such  vines  to  sit  under,  just  such 
fruit  to  eat,  and  such  a  place  for  meditation. 
Such  things  are  good  preachers,  and  better  teach- 
ers of  Divine  revelations  to  our  physical  and  spir- 
itual bodies  than  many  great-salaried  theologians, 
for  they  root  the  relics  of  mythology  and  barbar- 
ism out  of  us  much  faster.  They  are  also  grand 
physicians  to  the  physical  and  spiritual  man,  for 
they  purify  the  stomach  and  fhe  blood,  and  thus 
bring  the  soul  to  light  and  libertj^  I  can  easily 
imagine  why  Mr.  Bull  is  a  happier  man  than  the 
President,  or  any  other  man  vtho  recommends 
people  to  "conquer  their  prejudices"  against  sla- 
very, to  gain  the  "White"  or  any  other  house. 

Now  let  me  say  to  any  one  who  may  by  any 
means  have  been  induced  to  discredit  my  report, 
go,  as  I  have  done,  and  see  for  yourself.  I  can 
assure  such  they  will  not  go  away  empty  or  dis- 
appointed. D.  p. 

Billerka,  Feb.  12,  1855. 


SIXTH  LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTURAL 
MEETING. 

Reported  for  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BY    WILLIAM    W.    HILL. 

The  sixth  agricultural  meeting  of  the  season  was 
held  at  the  State  House,  on  Tuesday  evening  last. 

Hon.  E.  A.  HiLDRETU,  of  Groton,  Senator  for 
Middlesex  county,  presided,  and  made  some  in- 
teresting remarks  in  regard  to  the  general  subject 
of  agriculture.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 
referred  particularly  to  the  invescments  in  rail- 
roads, which  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  made 
a  few  years  ago,  and  the  losses  which  they  had 
sustained  by  the  transaction.  The  farmers  of 
Vermont  and  New  liumpsliire,  however,  have 
reaped  substantial  benefit  from  the  expenditure, 
which  he  could  not  help  noticing  in  a  recent  visit 
to  Vermont,  where  every  town  along  the  lines  of 
railroad  has  a  miniature  Faneuil  Hall  market, 
and  prices  range  almost  as  high  as  in  Boston. 
He  concluded   by  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
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efforts  of  Massachusetts  farmers  to  improve  their 
farm  stock,  would  prove  a  more  profitable  un- 
dertaking. 

Mr.  Knowles,  of  Eastham,  followed,  discussing 
briefly  tlie  subject  for  the  evening — Farm  Stock. 

Mr.  CoPELAND,  of  Lexington,  endeavored  to 
have  the  discussion  for  the  evening  directed  to  a 
single  point — What  are  the  prominent  qualities 
to  be  soiigiit  for  in  securing  an  American  race  of 
cattle? — in  order  to  arrive  at  some  definite  re- 
sults ;  but  objection  was  made  to  limiting  the 
latitude  of  debate,  and  the  subject  of  Farm  Stock 
was  thrown  open  to  the  meeting  in  all  its  length 
and  breadth.  • 

Mr.  K.vowLES,  of  Eastham,  spoke  briefly,  say- 
ing that  the  experience  of  farmers  had  demon- 
strated that  native  stock  Avas  infinitely  preferable 
to  foreign,  not  only  in  cattle,  but  in  horses,  sheep 
and  fowls.  Practical  farmers,  he  found,  placed 
their  chief  confidence  in  native  breeds. 

Mr.  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  followed.  He  said 
he  was  one  of  those  who  believed  that  we  have  a 
native  stock  of  cattle,  for  he  considered  that 
whatever  was  born  upon  our  hills,  whether 
originating  from  foreign  stock  or  not,  was  enti- 
tled to  bo  called  native  ;  but  he  did  not  think 
them  "infinitely  better"  than  all  others.  For 
beef  cattle,  he  was  satisfied  that  a  cross  of  the 
Durhams  or  Dovons  was  superior  to  any  thing 
else,  yielding  more  pounds  of  beef,  and  growing 
faster,  larger  and  fatter.  For  the  yoke,  how- 
ever, nothing  can  excel  our  native  cattle ;  he 
asserted  this  from  his  own  experience  and  obser- 
vation for  a  long  series  of  years.  When  speaking 
of  working  cattle  in  connection  with  English 
breeds,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Eng- 
land they  do  not  know  any  such  thing  as  oxen 
for  work  ;  they  use  horses.  With  us  oxen  are 
use(J  on  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  and,  after  a  few 
years,  are  killed  for  beef,  a  fact  which  is  quite 
important  in  considering  their  value.  As  for 
animals  for  milk,  the  Jerseys  produce  a  quality 
of  milk  which  cannot  be  equalled  anyAvhere ; 
but  for  dairy  purposes — whether  butter,  cheese 
or  milk — he  had  yet  to  learn  that  any  thing 
better  could  be  got  than  from  a  cross  of  the  best 
bulls  with  the  best  cows  of  the  native  stock.  He 
knew  of  a  dairy  of  native  cows  in  Danvers, 
which  yif-"  ijj  as  good  products  as  Ex-Governor 
Lincoln's  trie  blood  stock;  and  another  casein 
wliich  an-iiive  cow,  five  years  old,  belonging  to 
a  widow  1  idy,  mido  50  pounds  of  butter  in  30 
days,  l)e..!  '  ,ii  fiup^J^iiig  milk  for  a  family  of  four 
persons,  and  in  addition  another  quart  per  day, 
divided  between  two  poor  Axmilies.  And  this 
with  nothing  but  pasture  feed,  which  he  consid- 
ered an  important  circumstance. 

Mr.  Lrow.v,  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  next 
spoke,  and   alluding   to   the  complaint  of  those 


who  do  not  attend,  that  our  discussions  are  not 
practical,  said  he  would  confine  himself  to  two 
or  three  particular  points,  each  of  importance, 
and  in  which  most  farmers  are  immediately  in- 
terested. With  regard  to  oxen,  it  used  to  be  the 
habit  to  keep  a  good  pair  of  workers  until  they 
were  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  depending  upon 
them  to  perform  the  principal  team  work  of  the 
fiirm,  and  then  make  a  busiticss  of  fattciiinrj  them 
for  the  market.  Having  reached  this  age  and 
passed  the  period  when  they  take  on  flesh  and  fat 
rapidly  and  naturally,  tlie  process  is  a  slow  and  ex- 
pensi^e  one,  and  the  profit  was  found  to  be  small. 

Now,  the  farmer  selects  the  finest  steers,  matches 
them,  feeds  liberally,  keeping  them  clean  and 
warm,  subjects  them  to  the  yoke  and  handles 
them  when  young,  and  by  careful  and  judicious 
management,  makes  them  do  the  team  work  of 
the  farm  while  they  are  growing  rapidly,  and  by 
the  time  they  are  five  or  six  years  old,  they  have 
come  nearly  to  maturity,  and  without  a  special 
stall  feeding  of  two  or  three  months,  and  when 
slaughtered  make  tender,  juicy  and  rich  beef, 
commanding  the  highest  price.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  cattle  take  on  fat  and  flesh  rapidly  that 
have  passed  the  aatural  period  of  growth  and 
physical  activity. 

In  breeding  cattle,  he  thought  there  was  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  some  in  regard 
to  the  axiom,  "like  begets  like."  If  a  heifer  of 
any  particular  breed,  say  Durham,  for  instance, 
is  coupled  with  a  Durham  bull,  a  pure  Durham 
calf  will  be  the  certain  result ;  but  let  her  go  the 
next  year  to  a  Devon  male,  and  so  year  after  year 
to  mixed  breeds,  and  there  will  be  no  certainty 
as  to  the  character  of  her  offspring — she  will  be 
quite  as  likely  to  go  back  to  the  first  type.  It  is 
asked  why  our  native  cattle  will  not  produce 
certain  characteristics  in  their  progeny.  It  will, 
as  surely  as  a  Baldwin  apple  stock  will  produce 
that  variety  of  apples,  if  the  stock  taken  is  pure 
and  kept  pure.  Mr.  Brown  said  he  could  com- 
municate to  the  farmers  of  the  State  a  plan  by 
which  they  could  add  to  their  annual  income  the 
sum  of  two  milUons  of  doUarx,  and  he  thought 
they  would  readily  admit  that  it  was  a  practical 
one.  There  are  m  the  State  150,000  cows,  whose 
average  yield  of  milk  for  the  year  does  not  exceed 
four  quarts  per  day.  Now,  from  experience  and 
observation,  he.  was  confident  that  in  two  ways — 
either  by  improving  the  breed,  or  by  taking 
better  care  of  stock,  sheltering  them  and  feeding 
them  more  liberally  and  systematically  witli  roots, 
&c. — their  milk  may  be  increased  one  quart  per 
day,  which,  at  four  cents  per  quart,  would  give 
the  sum  of  $2,190,000 — an  addition  to  their  an- 
nual income  which  was  certainly  sometliing  of  an 
object. 

Hon.  B.  V.  French,  of  Braintree,  gave  it  as  his 
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opinion  that  we  have  no  pure  Durhams  here,  as 
they  have  in  Enghmd,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Illi- 
nois. Ours  are  crosses.  The  treatment  of  cattle 
is  a  very  important  matter.  His  man  had  told 
him  that  when  his  cows  had  been-  turned  out  for 
a  couple  of  hours  during  the  late  cold  weather, 
they  gave  two  quarts  less  of  milk — that  is,  they 
gave  only  30  quarts  where  they  gave  32  quarts 
previously.  Cattle  should  be  kept  warm,  in  a 
temperature  of  40  degrees.  In  feeding  cattle, 
turnips,  which  can  be  raised  cheaply,  are  ver^' 
advantageous,  saving  a  good  deal  of  hay,  and 
bringing  the  animals  out  in  better  condition  in 
the  spring.  As  to  the  breeds  of  cattle,  he  hoped 
the  day  would  come  when  the  State  or  some  be- 
nevolent individual  would  make  minute  and  sys- 
tematic experiments,  which  would  point  out  the 
race  of  cattle  best  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants 
of  New  England. 

lion.  Setii  Sprague,  of  Duxbury,  followed. 
He  remarked  that  he  was  not  certain  that  he  un- 
derstood any  thing  about  the  subject ;  still,  he 
had  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  matter,  founded 
upon  the  results  which  eminent  herdsmen  had 
attained  in  other  countries.  He  believed  that  the 
laws  which  govern  the  reproduction  of  animals, 
were  as  fixed  and  determinate  as  those  which 
control  plants,  or  other  natural  productions,  and 
are  as  capable  of  actual  experiments  as  chemistry 
or  any  other  science.  The  breeding  of  cattle 
commenced  in  England  seventy-five  years  ago, 
upon  certain  rules,  and  the  fact  has  there  been 
established  that  any  kind  of  cattle  desired  can  be 
raised,  and  with  a  certain  result.  Can  a  jiair  of 
Ciittle  be  obtained  in  New  England  which  will 
produce  offspring  exactly  like  themselves?  Col. 
Jacques  said  he  would  breed  cattle  to  order  of 
any  form  or  color.  If  we  take  good  bred  stock, 
we  may  be  certain  of  the  progeny ;  but  with  our 
native  stock  good  offspring  are  the  exception,  and 
poor  prove  the  rule.  They  are  the  result  of  a 
mixing  of  two  hundred  years,  without  regard  to 
the  laws  which  make  like  produce  like,  and  we 
cannot  expect  to  produce  from  this  mixed  blood 
an  animal  of  any  certain  size,  form,  color  or 
quality.  The  English  herdsmen  have  raised  their 
noble  stocks  by  breeding  for  fifty  years  without 
crossing.  If  you  put  a  Devon  bull  to  any  kind 
of  mixed  cow,  the  Devon  blood  will  predominate. 

Mr.  Fay,  of  Lynn,  commended  the  views  of 
Mr.  Sprague.  He  believed  that  a  race  of  cattle 
could  be  obtained  from  native  stock  equal  to  any 
in  the  world.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  we 
have  as  good  milch,  working  and  beef  cattle  as 
existed,  and  having  all  these  qualities,  a  good 
breed  can  be  obtained  in  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
It  must  be  done  by  breeding  in-and-in,  until  a 
fixity  of  type  is  obtained  ;  when  the  male  produ- 
ces a  fixed  type,  the  process  has  been  carried  far 


enough,  and  then  vigor  or  certain  qualities  may 
bo  infused  by  crossing.  There  is  no  danger  of  vi- 
tiation after  this  fixity  of  type  is  attained.  To 
counteract  the  deterioration  which  supervenes  in 
animals  at  certain  periods,  a  pure  blood  cow 
should  not  be  used  for  crossing,  but  a  good  one 
whose  blood  is  mixed  as  much  as  possible,  and  an 
animal  as  perfect  as  the  male  will  be  obtained. 
The  hardiness  or  other  quality  of  this  cow  will 
be  imparted  without  affecting  the  blood  race.  It 
is  the  predominance  of  one  blood  over  another 
which  makes  a  race.  If  a  bull's  pedigree  goes 
back  only  for  a  short  distance  even,  and  he  is  put 
with  a  mixed  cow,  a  good  race  will  be  propa- 
gated. 

Col.  Newell,  of  Essex,  remarked  that  his  ex- 
perience accorded  precisely  with  the  views  ad- 
vanced by  the  last  two  speakers.  He  avowed  his 
disbelief  in  the  notion  of  a  stock  of  native  cattle. 
We  have  none,  and  the  reason  is  that  no  one  has 
attempted  to  take  so-called  native  cattle  and  bring 
out  their  peculiarities,  Col.  Jaques  used  a  for- 
eign bull  in  attempting  to  get  up  a  native  stock. 

Mr.  Sprague  said  he  would  admit  that  a  breed 
of  native  cattle  of  a  certain  type  might  be  raised, 
but  it  would  be  a  matter  of  much  difiBculty  and 
expense.  Suppose  a  couple  of  cattle  are  taken, 
as  nearly  what  is  desired  as  possible,  and  in  a 
year  or  two  the  head  will  be  found  too  large,  the 
body  too  short  or  too  long,  or  some  other  defect 
appear,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  anew. 
The  task  would  require  a  man  peculiarly  fitted 
for  it  by  education,  judgment  and  experience, 
and  would  be  the  work  of  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Fay  remarked  that  the  work  of  rearing  a 
new  race  should  be  commenced  not  with  one  cow 
and  one  bull,  but  with  herds,  and  those  young 
cattle.  After  obtaining  the  race  best  adapted  to 
New  England,  with  its  small  farms — which  would 
be  one  combining  in  the  highest  degree  milk,  beef 
and  work — offshoots  would  appear  which  would 
excel  for  milk,  for  beef  and  for  work,  separately, 
and  we  should  thus  get  far  better  cows  than  we 
now  have.  In  Switzerland,  where  milch  cows 
are  most  prized,  the  bull's  pedigree  is  closely  scru- 
tinized, to  see  if  his  mother  was  distinguished  for 
her  milking  qualities,  as  it  is  the  bull  which  de- 
termines the  character  of  the  offspring. 

Mr.  BucKMiNSTER.  of  Framlngham,  said  the 
yield  of  butter  in  this  commonwealth  might  be 
increased  from  five  pounds  to  ten  pounds  per  cow 
per  week,  because  we  can  have  a  race  which  will 
give  it.  He  also  offered  some  very  interesting  re- 
marks in  regard  to  "native"  and  foreign  cattle, 
which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  sketch. 

Pertinent  remarks  were  also  made  by  Messrs. 
Howard,  of  the  CuUiaator,  Merriam,  of  Tewk&- 
bury,  and  Emerson,  of  Boston,  but  we  have  not 
room  for  them. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  APRIL. 

"  Now  careful  ffanl'iiors,  durinfr  sunny  days, 
Admit  to  greenhouses  the  genial  rays; 
Vines,  espaliers,  and  stamlard  trees  demand 
The  pruner's  skilful  ej'e  and  steady  hand; 
And  num'rous  shoots  and  roots  court  the  kind  toil 
Of  transplantation,  or  another  soil." 


^^v    PRiL,  showery,  flowery,  cold, 
-   windy,   and   warm,   fickle 


;j"  April,     lias    come    again, 
^      knocking    briskly    at    our 
doors  to  learn  whether  we 
^  are  prepared  for  him — for 
of  what  usj  are  bright  suns 
r      and  warm  showers  to  the 
farmer,  if  his  land  remains 
undrained,  unplowed,  and 
nearly  as  compact  as  the  beaten 
road?    We  trust  that  the  soils  of 
our  readers  are  ready  to  appropri- 
ate all  the  sunshine  and  showers 
and  vernal  airs  to  themselves  which 
fall   upon  them,    and  will  feel   their 
grateful  effects  until  their  harvests  are 
perfected. 

April,  inconstant  as  it  is,  is  wel- 
comed by  all.  It  kindles  new  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  and  love  in  every  breast.  Old 
and  young  express  new  joys,  and  look  for  the  ful- 
filment of  long  cherished  hopes.  Birds  begin  to 
appear,  lambs  skip  and  frolic,  tlie  hum  of  insects 
is  heard,  and  all  animated  existence  awakens  to 
new  life. 

And  so  it  is  with  inanimate  o1)jects.  Tlie  gar- 
dens are  "now  rendered  gay  by  the  yellow,  blue, 
and  the  white  striped  crocuses,  which  adorn  the 
borders  with  a  rich  mixture  of  the  brightest  col- 
ors. The  fields  look  green  Avith  the  springing 
gra.ss,  and  a  few  wild  flowers  appear  to  decorate 
the  ground.  Daisies  begin  to  be  sprinkled  over 
the  dry  pastures  ;  and  farther  soutii  the  moist 
banks  of  ditches  are  enlivened  witli  tlie  glassy 
starlike  ydlow  flowers  of  Pearlwort.  And  in  this 
month  Primroses  peep  out  beneath  the  Iicdgcs ; 


and  the  most  delightfully  fragrant  of  all  flowers,, 
tlie  Violet,  discovers  itself  by  the  perfume  it  imr- 
parts  to  the  surrounding  air,  before  the  eye  has- 
perceived  it  in  its  lowly  bed.  Shakspearc  com- 
pares an  exquisitely  sweet  strain  of  music  to,  th© 
delicious  scent  of  this  flower  : 

' it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  souths 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  Violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor.' 

April,  inspiring  as  it  is,  leaves  a  great  deal  of 
hope  and  pleasant  anticipation  for  May — especial- 
ly for  lovers — because  May  brings  the  fruition  of 
hope ;  seals  the  plighted  vow,  brings  tlie  birds, 
the  flowers  and  blossoms  of  every  delightful  hue 
and  fragrance.  But  we  must  not  venture  too  far 
on  that  enchanting  ground — other  duties  press, 
belonging  to  April,  and  they  must  be  attended  to 
now. 

Fexces. — In  the  country,  where  snows  are 
deep,  and  in  places  where  the  frost  penetrates, 
fences  become  more  or  less  broken  or  displaced, 
and  need  repairing.  If  cattle  are  turned  to  pas- 
tures to  browse  the  bushes,  as  is  often  tlie  ease, 
before  fences  are  repaired,  they  rove  at  will  over 
other  people's  domains  and  thus  acfpiire  a  habit 
which  no  fence  but  one  of  the  best  character  will 
prevent.  Replace  fences  early  and  thoroughly, 
or  you  will  probably  be  electrified  some  hot  after- 
noon in  haying  time  by  the  announcement  that 
your  herd  is  destroying  your  neighlwr's  corn- 
field. 

Timber  cut  in  the  winter  will  not  last  so  long 
for  posts  as  that  cut  in  September ;  and  good 
chestnut  cut  in  September,  peeled,  seasoned  under 
cover  and  charred  the  next  April,  will  last  25  to 
50  years.  Mr.  Reynolds,  agent  of  the  Copperas 
Works  at  Stafford,  Vt.,  states  that  "timber  whicli 
has  been  saturated  with  copperas  and  exposed  to 
all  weather  for  forty  years,  is  perfectly  sound  and 
hard,  and  has  become  something  of  the  nature  oi 
stone.  Timl)or  that  has  been  soaked  in  copperas 
water,  one  pound  of  copperas  to  two  gallons  of 
water,  will  last  more  than  twice  as  long  as  that 
which  has  not  been  thus  prepared." 
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Farm  Lmpleme.vts. — To  use  that  old  plow  longer 
is  bad  economy  ;  repairs  have  already  come  to 
more  than  the  original  cost,  and  still,  it  is  an  old, 
ricketty  plow.  It  always  did  "  run  to  land''  too 
much,  and  always  will,  perplexing  tlic  plowman 
and  fretting  the  team.  It  has  a  radical  defect, 
past  al'  cure  of  inventor  or  mechanic.  Do  not 
workwitli  heavy,  uncouth  implements — they  drag 
down  the  body  like  a  perpetual  sorrow  upon  the 
mind.  Boys  often  acquire  a  disgust  for  Airming, 
merely  from  the  use  of  the  miserable  implements 
placed  in  their  hands.  The  lighter  the  tool,  the 
better,  if  strong  enough  for  the  work  for  which 
it  was  intended.  The  workman  who*  uses  his 
shovel  to  pry  up  a  stone,  and  breaks  it,  should  be 
required  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  next  time,  if  not 
incorrigi!ily  lazy,  he  Avill  probably  use  the  bar. 
Use  light  rakes,  made  of  good  material,  and  so  of 
hoes,  spades,  scufHers,  and  all  other  implements. 
We  have  beaten  the  English  in  the  construction 
of  our  agricultural  implements,  in  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  work  required  of  them.  Use  the 
Wheel  Iloe,  by  all  means — it  costs  less  than  two 
dollars. 

Crops. — Have  you  assigned  the  particular  crops 
to  your  fields  ? 

Plowixo. — "I  am  determined  to  go  one  inch 
deeper  this  spring  than  I  did  last."  Well,  that 
is  a  capital  resolution — carry  it  out.  Do  not  be 
in  haste  about  plowing  the  wet,  heavy  land,  be- 
cause the  sun,  wind,  and  evaporation  will  bring 
it  into  suitable  condition  for  planting,  or  sowing, 
quicker  than  you  can. 

KiTCDEN  Garden. — If  you  have  brought  for- 
ward plants  in  hot-beds,  you  may  transplant 
to  the  open  ground  this  month  early  cucum- 
bers, melous,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  lettuce, 
radishes,  &c.  ;  but  they  must  be  watched  and 
protected  if  the  nights  are  too  cold.  Clean  out 
the  strawberry  beds,  the  currants,  raspberries, 
and  gooseberries.  Stick  down  cuttings  plentiful- 
ly of  such  fruits  as  you  wish  to  projjagate.  The 
cherry  cutting  will  grow  if  put  down  in  a  moist 
and  shady  sj^ot. 

Flowers. — Encourage  the  women  and  children 
to  cultivate  a  few  flowers,  by  preparing  a  suitable 
.place  and  procuring  the  seeds  or  roots.  Depend 
upon  it,  they  will  bring  smiles  upon  your  lips 
and  radiate  your  own  heart  before  the  summer 
closes. 

Fruit  Trees. — All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  for- 
est trees  should  be  transplanted  before  the  leaf 
buds  shall  have  come  out.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  former  volumes  for  the  mode  of  proceeding. 

Plant  Early. — Prepare  to  plant  early,  while 
the  soil  is  moist  and  light.  Do  not  believe  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  better  to  sow  carrots  late,  in 
e-rder  to  save  weeding,  for  it  is  better  to  pull  weeds 


than  to  keep  plowing,  and  then  find  the  seeds  re- 
fuse to  come  up.  We  never  fail  of  a  good  crop  of 
carrots  when  they  are  sowed  the  last  of  April  or 
early  in  May,  as  the  season  may  be,  and  then 
taken  good  care  of  afterwards. 

Poaching. — The  stock  should  not  traverse  the 
mowing  fields  in  Aj^ril,  when  the  ground  is  soft 
and  spongy.  Many  a  man  feels  cross^ — if  he  don't 
swear — in  haying  time,  owing  to  this  slovenly 
practice. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

USE  OF  GUANO. 

I  will  give  my  experience  in  the  use  of  this  ar- 
ticle as  briefly  as  possible.  Last  spring,  I  took 
equal  parts  of  guano  and  plaster,  and  mixed 
t!iem  with  five  parts  of  soil  Furrowed  for  corn, 
put  a  sliovelful  of  compost  manure  in  each  hill, 
levelled  it,  and  dropped  in  a  handful  of  the  mix- 
ture, covered  it  with  one  inch  of  earth  and  plant- 
ed it  with  corn.  It  came  up  badly,  except  where 
the  land  was  quite  moist,  where  it  came  up  well, 
grew  well,  and  ripened  well.  Think  the  guano 
was  beneficial.     Pumpkins  grew  enormously. 

Broke  up  a  pitce  of  ground  for  potatoes,  and 
put  the  same  mixture  in  the  hill,  without  other 
manure,  as  its  application  for  two  years  previ- 
ous had  caused  the  potatoes  to  rot.  It  proved  a 
failure.  On  a  portion  of  the  same  piece,  I  plant- 
ed the  pea-bean,  furrowed  the  ground  and  strewed 
into  the  furrows  a  small  quantity  of  cpuipost,  and 
also  the  guano  mixture.  The  crop  was  the  great- 
est 1  ever  saw.  AVhere  the  mixture  was  prepared 
on  a  spot  of  winter-killed  grass,  the  weeds  came 
up  and  grew  exceedingly  rank.  I  placed  the 
mixture  around  some  plants  in  the  garden  after 
they  were  up,  without  any  visibL;  effects. 

Inferences. — Tiiat  such  plants  as  contain  a  large 
amount  of  the  phosphates  in  thvir  composition, 
will  be  benefited  by  guano.  That  it  should  be 
buried  more  than  two  inches  in  this  hot  and  dry 
climate.  That  the  fiirmer  who  has  a  small  ma- 
nure heap,  may  use  it  in  limited  quantities  with 
advantage.  That  it  will  not  pay  to  use  alone. 
That  it  is  better  for  starting  than  for  ripening  a 
crop.  Tfiat  I  should  again  use  three  or  four  times 
as  much  plaster  as  guano  in  the  mixture,  esjjecially 
on  lands  remote  from  the  sea-board.  That  it  is  a 
poor  article,  if  it  will  not  make  the  nose  tingle 
and  the  eyes  moist  on  smelling  it,  when  a  lump 
is  broken  open.  That  I  should  not  in  any  case, 
mix  it  with  ashes.  Finally,  that  the  farmer  must 
make  his  own  manure.  I  can  neither  add  to, 
nor  subti-act  from  this  article,  till  I  know  more 
about  it.  N.  T.   T. 

Bethel,  Me.,  Feb.  17,  1855. 


Effects  of  the  Winter. — A  note  from  Mr. 
J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  the  well-known  Newton  Nursery- 
man, says,  "There  is  no  prospect  of  any  peach- 
es with  Us  ;  every  bud  tliat  I  examined  was  killed. 
It  has  been  a  very  hai'd  winter  for  grain  and 
grass  that  was  sown  late.  Nursery  trees  have 
been  thrown  out  by  the  frost  more  than  they  gen- 
erally are.  I  find  roses  and  many  other  things 
winter-killed." 
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TURNIPS  AS  FEED. 


Po 
few 

Mr.  Solon  Robinson 
the  uso  of  tiirnij^  as 
the  journals  of  the  day 


three  or  four  more,  put  them  in  a  glass  tumbler, 

" d) 

half 
the 


While  in  attendance  upon  the  late  National  ^"^  Po^^-^^  on  them    aqua  fortis    (nitric  aci 
mltiN  Show  at  Barnum's  Museum,  we  spent  a  '^"""g^^  ^o  coyer  them       they  hved  m  it  about  hi 
iv  minutes  in  the  "Lecture-Room."     Ourfriend,^"   ^;«»^;,    P^   acid  cllected   them  only   in   t 
,was  making  remarks  upon  '"-^"^h,  their  oily  shell  protecting  them  elsewhere 
IS  feed,  as  reported  in  some  of  ^^..^JY  ^^  7T  /^>'^^7\^''"  S^^,  anything     hat 
:  day.     He  took  the  position  i  ^V^V^^  e%^'tV^l  mdestn.ymg  them    it_  will  be 


at 
be 

KOOMAN. 

Gentle- 


that  they  were   good   for  nothing  as  mitriment,iS;^'i'y  ^'^'^^i^'*^^  i"  *^''«;^if^'}y^     J^  •  E;  V 
and  sustiincd  himself  by  giving  its  analysis.     This,  ^''''90,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,  Ih^b.-Country 

is  all  very  well,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  ini'"'''""  . 

accordance  with  well-known  facts.     We  used  to  ^      ,    „      „     . 

,,,.,.  ,      ,  IT      J    i  •   11  For  the  I\ew  England  Farmer. 

talk  111  tiie  same  way,  but  were  obliged  to  yield 

not  simply  to  a  few  doubtful  experiments,  but  to  Mr.  Editor  : — It  will  be  recollected  that  some 
years  of  experience.  Tiiis  the  speaker  seemed  to 'time  since  you  published  in  the  Fanner  a  numlicr 
feel,  for  he  admitted  that  "in  England  it  might  of  articles  upon  the  habits  of  tlie  birds  of  New 
not  be  so."  Butwe  suppose  a  turnip  in  England,  England,  written  by  one  who  is  anxious  for  their 
is  Y^i'y  much  the  same  thing  as  a  turnip  in  New 'preservation,  and  who,  for  many  years,  has  ob- 
York.  He  also  added  that  they  should  be  fed  by  served  their  habits,  when,  in  their  migratory  visits 
turninj  tiie  cattle  in  upon  them,  as  they  arc j from  the  South,  they  have  taken  up  their  tempo- 
growing  in  the  field.  We  cannot  see  the  force  or^rary  abode  in  his  grounds.  In  these  articles,  I 
propriety  of  this  distinction.  Is  it  not  the  same  j  endeavored  to  show,  by  their  mode  of  living, 
worthless  tiling  before  it  is  pulled,  as  afterwards  ]  i  their  great  benefit  to  the  farmer  and  horticulturist 
Must  i\v'  cattle  or  sheep  pull  it,  or  bite  it  off,  to  in  the  destruction  of  vast  numbers  of  noxious 
render  it  nutritious?  But  even  here  there  is  no  insects,  tiie  folly  and  cruelty  of  destroying 
escape,  for  the  English  practice  is,  after  the  ani-j  them.  I  endeavored,  also,  strongly  to  impress 
mal  has  bit  off  as  much  as  is  practicable,  the  root  j  upon  all  cultivators  of  the  soil  the  import^ince  of 
remaining  in  the  ground  is  then  lifted  by  a  fork  j  putting  an  immediate  stop  to  the  shootiny;  of 
and  le'^c  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  for  the  cattle 
to  eat  at  pleasure. 

We  are  compelled  to  admit  tliat  there  is  some- 
thing in  this  yarf  of  nutrition,  that  no  doctrine 
of  chemistry  or  physiology  is  able  to  explain. 
The  f  x-t  is  .inquestionable,  that  turnips  are  ex- 
cellent f  )r  Alt  toning  ehecp  and  cattle,  whether  we 
can  explain  why  it  is  so  or  not.  It  is  equally 
true,  as  Mr.  R.  stated  in  the  same  speech,  that 

about  Ur  per  cent,  of  the  flat  turnip,  as  shown  by  with  us  through  the  winter,  or  leiimrel}-  passing 
a  cheiui^al   analysis,    consists  of  water.     These | on  to  the  South  as  the  season  advances,  and  icturn- 


bii-ds  on  their  premises,  liy  motives  drawn  from 
self-interest  and  humanity.  ^ly  remarks,  how- 
ever, were  confined  principally  to  those  birds 
found  in  New  England,  that  migrate  from  the 
South  in  the  spring,  and  passing  the  summer 
with  us,  return  again  in  autumn.  But  there  is 
amjther  class  of  birds,  arriving  from  the  north  in 
the  fall  and  winter,  that  I  consider  very  useful  to 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  the}'  either  remaininf 


two  facts,  so  apparently  contradictory,  are  entirely 
above  ond  ooyond  contradiction.  We  subjoin  the 
following,  on  this  subject,  which  appears  in  the 
Northern.  Fanner :       ^ 

"Tiie  v(>getable  I  wish  to  recommend  as  the 
best,  all  Slings  considered,  for  milch  cows  in 
winter,  is  white  flat  turnips.  Some,  perliaps, 
will  obje'-t  to  the  turnip,  because  it  will  affect 
the  taste  of  the  milk  and  butter.  So  it  does  if 
fed  raw  :  this  can  be  avoided  by  boiling.  For 
each  cow,  boil  a  half  a  bushel  of  turni})8  soft ; 
Avhiie  hot,  add  five  or  six  quarts  of  shorts,  which 
willsw.;!,  and  yoxx  will  get  the  full  worth  of  it. 
A  mess  like  this  fed  to  a  cow  once  a  day,  will 
produce  more  milk  of  a  good  quality  than  any 
other  ieeu  at  the  same  cost.  Turnips  fed  in  this 
way  do  not  taint  either  milk  or  butter.  One 
thing  in  favor  of  turnips  as  feed  for  cows,  is,  that 
they  can  be  sown  in  .\ugust,  or  as  late  as  the 
first  of  S.'])tember.  I  sowed  some  as  late  as  Sep- 
tember, liit-t  year,  which  were  very  fine.  Turnips 
are  also  vety  profita})le  feed  for  pigs,  when  boiled 
in  the  saiue  ivay  as  for  cows." — Plow,  Loom  and 
Anvil. 


ing,  visit  us  again  in  the  sping,  on  their  way  to 
their  breeding-places  at  the  north.  It  is  to  this 
class  of  our  birds  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of 
your  readers,  and  claim  for  them  protection. 
How  far  I  have  made  good  this  claim,  can  be  de- 
termined after  reading  the  articles  that  may  be 
written  upon  the  subject.  S.  P.  Fowler. 

Danvcrs  Port,  Jan.  26,  1855. 


Wii:E-wonMs — tueirTknacity  of  Life. — I  have 
been  experiiLti;ntinjv  a  little  with  wire-worms.  I 
took  some  (piick  lime  and  made  a  paste  with  it 
about  A'^  tbiek  as  cream,  and  placed  six  wire- 
worms  in  it,  stirring  them  in.  I  went  to  them  in 
three  days,  expecting  to  find  them  dead,  but  they 


THE  WINTER  MIGRATORY  BIRDS  OF 
NEW  ENGLAND-NO.  L 

BY    8.    V.    FOWLKU. 

These  birds  form  a  class  whose  habits  and 
mode  of  life  are  somewhat  different  from  many  of 
the  otlier  feathered  tril)es.  Some  of  them  i\  side 
in  gloomy  forests,  and  are  seldom  seen  Iiy  man, 
and  lieing  provided  by  nature  Avith  warm  cloth- 
ing, they  are  enabled  to  resist  the  severest  cold, 
and  apparently  are  content  with  the  most  scanty 
fare  ;  tiieir  breeding-places  are  in  the  icy  regions 
of  the  North,  and  they  are  seen  by  us  only  in 
their  migrations.  In  consequence  of  this  limited 
time  for  observation,  and  tlieir  summer  residence 
in  high  northern  latitudes,  we  see  notliiiig  of 
them  at  home,  when  arrayed  in  their  nuptial 
dresses.  Some  of  the  birds  inhabiting  these  cold 
regions,  are  very  hardy  and  robust,  and  covered 
with  a  splendid  plumage,  and  p(_)ssess  great  pow- 
er of  sono-  ;  others  are  small,  delicate  and  b.'auti- 
ful  birds" and  excite  our  surprise  tliat  with  such 


were  as  smart  as  ever,  and  crawled  readily  out  of  comparative  feebleness  of  flight,  they  sliould  take 
the  lime.     Not  being  satisllcd  with  this,  I  procured  1  such  long  journeys.     They  are  strangers  to  beau- 
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tiful  gardens  and  higlily-eultivated  fields,  never 
entering  them  except  in  autumn  when  the  sear 
and  yellow  leaf  is  ujniu  the  trees,  or  in  spring, 
■when  they  liave  follen  to  the  ground,  and  before 
the  swollen  buds  have  expanded.  We  should 
suppose  that  these  feeble  birds,  after  having 
passed  the  Avinter  at  the  South,  might  some  of 
them  l)e  induced  b}' the  natural  beauties  of  our  an- 
cient connuonwealth,  as  seen  in  her  forests,  lakes, 
rivers,  orchards  and  gardens,  to  stop  and  pass  the 
summer  Avith  us,  and  forego  their  journey  to  the 
North.  But  this  they  seldom  do,  impelled,  as  they 
pro1)ably  are,  by  an  instinct  implanted  in  them 
by  an  all-wise  Providence,  difficult  for  them  to 
overcome.  And  did  not  this  principle  exist  in 
all  animated  nature,  viz.,  a  desire  to  inhabit  jxir- 
ticular  districts,  we  should  see  the  strange  specta- 
cle of  one  portion  of  a  country  crowded  with  ani- 
mals, while  another  portion,  less  attractive, 
would  be  entirely  destitute  of  them.  But  by  the 
Avise  arrangement  of  Nature  as  we  now  see  it, 
animals,  birds  and  plants,  by  their  peculiar  con- 
formation, are  made  capable  and  desirous  of  in- 
habiting particular  districts,  and  are  thus  distrib- 
uted over  the  entire  globe,  so  that  no  part  of  it, 
however  cold,  dreary  and  uninviting,  is  destitute 
of  its  inhabitants. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  Avill  close 
this  communication. 

Danvers  Port,  /a«.  26,  1855. 
[to  be  continued.] 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BETHEL  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

Messrs.  Editors  — Thinking  that  some  notice 
of  the  plan  of  operations  in  this  society  might 
stimulate  others  to  form  similar  associations,  I 
send  you  such  information  as  may  be  of  service. 
I  think  our  plan  will  commend  itself  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  efficiency. 

One  year  ago  a  few  individuals  agreed  to  pur- 
chase books,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  one  dollar 
a  share,  on  agriculture,  horticulture  and  similar 
subjects,  and  loan  tliem  to  the  club,  with  the 
j^rivilege  of  withdrawing  the  same,  together  with 
their  connection  Avith  the  society,  should  any 
one  choose  to  do  so  at  any  su)}sequent  time. 
By  this  means  we  soon  obtained  a  library  on  all 
the  sul)jects  necessary  for  such  an  association. 
These  are  put  in  charge  of  a  responsible  librarian, 
and  exchanges  made  at  the  weekly  meetings  of 
the  society.  We  have  as  few  regulations  as  pos- 
sible— no  two-thirds  vote  to  tie  our  hands,  but 
rely  mainly  on  tlie  individual  interest  of  mem- 
bers. We  meet  at  the  houses  of  the  members, 
take  our  wives  with  us,  such  as  have  any,  and 
combine  social  intercourse  with  the  discussion  of 
whatever  subject  has  been  previously  announced, 
with  only  one  proviso — that  our  host  shall  pro- 
vide us  witli  the  Ix'st  fruit  in  his  possession. 
This  latter,  hcnvever,  was  only  an  appendage  to 
our  last  meeting,  as  we  were  furnished  Avith  an 
oyster  supper,  to  our  especial  gratification. 

Perhajjs  some  account  of  our  last  meeting 
miglit  be  of  general  interest.  It  Avas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Among  the 
points  under  consideration  Avas  the  fact  that  the 
common  plum  trees  did  not  produce  now  as  for- 
merly. The  Rev.  Z.  Thompsox  stated  that  the 
prineijial  reason  Avas,  that  people  in  Maine  had 


been  in  the  habit  of  transplanting  the  suckers 
from  old  trees,  and  then  from  these  to  another 
generation,  until  they  had  completely  degenerated 
and  could  not  be  made  to  bear  to  any  extent. 
He  doubted  Aviiether  the  habit  of  grafting  on 
such  stocks  Avould  be  successful.  Dr.  Trve  en- 
dorsed the  statement  oi'  Mr.  Thompson.  He  re- 
membered trees  that  bore  the  greatest  quantity 
of  fruit  thirty-five  years  ago.  Seedlings  were 
obtained  from  these  which  bore  also  ;  but,  during 
a  severe  Avinter,  the  tops  died,  and  an  attempt  Avas 
made  to  rencAV  the  stock  by  transplanting  the 
suckers,  but  they  never  bore  freel'. .  This  prac- 
tice has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent,  especially 
among  farmers  in  IMaine,  and  had  done  much 
to  discourage  them  from  cultivating  the  plum. 
It  had  long  been  knoAvn  that  the  apple  Avould  not 
succeed  from  such  shoots,  but  it  had  escaped 
notice  in  regard  to  the  plum.  If  these  fiictswere 
true,  they  should  be  more  generally  knoAvn.  The 
habit  of  Western  fruit-groAvers  of  root-grafting, 
making  two  or  more  trees  out  of  one  original 
root,  Avas  of  doubtful  utility,  although  we  need 
more  information  on  that  point.  The  people 
should  know  what  they  are  about.  Probably 
fifty  thousand  apple  ti-ees  Avere  set  out  last  spring 
in  Oxford  county  alone,  and  the  most  of  these 
are  western  trees,  though  justice  requires  the 
statement  that  they  generally  appeared  well  in 
this  vicinity  in  the  fall. 

In  regard  to  the  pear,  it  was  suggested  by  Dr. 
Tavitchell  and  others,  that  an  agent  be  sent  to 
some  nursery  to  select  trees  instead  of  sending 
orders.  No  man  AA'Ould  send  an  order  for  a  sheep 
or  an  ox,  but  Avoukl  be  most  desirous  of  seeing 
it  before  he  purchased.  The  general  imjiression 
of  the  society  Avas  that  the  price  of  dwarf  pears 
is  too  high  ;  that  a  cheaper  rate  could  be  afforded 
for  all  the  more  common  kinds.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  propagate  the  pear  on  the  moun- 
tain ash  and  thorn,  but  Avith  doubtful  success. 
One  standard  pear  still  Iia'CS  in  this  vilhige,  AA'hich 
is  probably  sixty  years  old,  end  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty of  their  Avinter  killing  at  the  root,  as  in 
some  jilaces,  for  the  ground  rarely  ever  freezes 
l)efore  it  is  covered  Avith  snoAv  for  the  winter. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  tie  the  tops  together 
while  young,  as  the  heaA^y  snovrs  Avill  certainly 
split  them  doAvn.  The  Bartlett  pear,  which  is 
very  tender,  can  easily  be  matted  after  tying 
round  and  draAving  together  the  top  with  a  stout 
cord.  A  very  slight  protection  is  all  that  may 
be  necessary. 

Remarks  Avere  made  on  the  ripening  of  the 
grape.  The  practice  of  covering  the  ground 
Avith  cinders  from  the  blacksmith's  shop,  or  Avith 
charcoal,  AA'as  avcU  calculated  to  absorb  the  rays 
of  the  sun  and  force  them  to  ripen,  as  Avell  as 
add  to  the  health  and  groAvth  of  the  vines.  It 
AA'as  suggested  tliat  glass  frames  used  for  the  hot- 
bed, might  be  set  in  a  frame  near  to  the  Adnes 
Avhich  run  on  a  Avail  during  the  period  of  ripen- 
ing, and  thus  jireA'cnt  the  frosts. 

Remarks  Avere  also  made  on  transplanting 
forest  trees.  People  had  run  into  opposite  ex- 
tremes on  the  subject  of  pruning.  Some  had  left 
only  a  stump.  This  Avould  not  do  here,  especially 
with  the  elm.  Ncav  shoots  would  groAV,  but  they 
Avould  be  almost  s.urc  to  l)e  killed  during  the  next 
Avinter.  Others  had  not  pruned  at  all.  This 
would  do  if  the  tree  Avere  an  evergreen,  or  if  all 
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the  roots  and  earth  could  be  taken  up  with  the! this  is  but  one  among  the  many  such  books  that 
tree;  but  this  could  seldom  be  done  in  this  vi-'have  been  given  to  the  public  from  time  to  time, 
cinitj.  Hence  the  practice  of  heading  in,  that  by  the  same  enterprising  publisher,  C  M.  Sax- 
is,  of  cutting  off  a  portion  from  the  extremities  ton,  of  New  York,  who  has  I)ecome  not  a  little 
of  all  the  principal  branches,  which  would  pre-  noted  as  a  publisher  of  agricultural  and  scientific 
vent  that  violent  shock  to  the  tree,  and  cause  it  i  works.  In  closing,  let  me  advise  all  your  read- 
to  put  forth  new  and  healthy  slioots,  and  give  a  ers  to  purchase  a  copy,  and  I  assure  you  and 
symmetrical  form  to  the  tree,  Avas  recommended  i  them,  tliat  they  will  find  tlicir  money  has  been 
as  the  better  course.  well  expended.  j.  f.  c.  n. 


Other  remarks  were  made,  by  different  mem- 
bers, on  these  and  other  topics,  which  will  give 
your  readers  an  idea  of  what  we  are  doing,  and 
how  we  do  it.  The  result  of  last  year's  opera- 
tions hag  been  to  cause  more  fruit  trees  to  be 
transplanted  than  in  all  the  previous  history  of 
the  town. 


'  Newton  Centre,  Feb.  14,  1855. 


Mr, 


For  the  yiiv  En/^land  Farmer. 

RAISING  APPLE  TREES. 

Editor  : — Observing  in  the  January  num- 


Iher  0^  the  Neic  England  Farmer  an  article  under 
As  the  ideas  advanced  here  are  new  to  us,  per-! the  head,  "How  long  it  takes  to  get  Apples,"  I 
haps  they  may  need  modifying  or  confirming  by  ^m  induced  to  send  you  tlie  results  of  my  own 
those  of  your  readers  wiio  have  had  more  experi-!gj^p(,i.im(,Qt8. 


enee  than  a  two  year  old  society. 

Betkct,  Me.,  Jan.  24, 1855.  N.  T.  Trce. 


cpo 

I     In   the   fall  of  1845  I  planted  with  my  own 

liaud  some  pomace.     The  next  spring  the  seeds 

came  up  finely,  and   bv  the  last  of  August  had 

Remarks.— These  are   the  plans  of  operation  I gr^^^n  to  such  a  size,  that  with  the  exception  of 

which  are  preparing  the  way  fo/-  higher  modes  of  one,  I  budded  the  whole  of  them.     That  one  was 

culture,  and  for  more  thorough  means  of  instruc-  so  large  in  its  growth,  so  smooth,  so  straight,  its 

tion,  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agri-  ^^^^s"  liandsome,  that  I  was  sure  it  would  pro- 

,.  o  J.  1,1        i        •  duce  a  good  natural   fruit.     The  buds  did  well, 

culture,     success  to  vour  noble  enterorize.  j.i     x         iu  i.  ui  i  ■    r 

J  w       ^.uccijjix^,^.  ^YiQ  trees  the  next  season  grew  nobly,  and  in  four 

years  fi-om  the  bud  I  began  to  have  fruit.  Last 
year  a  good  many  of  the  trees,  which  were  trans- 
planted when  three  years  old,  bore  finely.  In 
transplanting  them  I  took  pains  to  have  large  and 


For  (he  New  England  Farmer. 

A  GOOD  BOOK 


Mr.  EnrroR  :— Though  this  is  emphatically  a 'deep  holes,  Avhich  I  filled  with  compost  and  good 
book-making  and  reading  age,  when  books  are 'soil  ;  so  that  at  this  time,  the  trees  have  attained 
publishwJ  andsold,  notby  tliousands,  butby  hun-;a  size  and  thrifty  appearance  which  makes  my 
dreds  of  thousands,  yet  it  is  equally  true,  thatjyoung  orchard  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  of 
the  great  majority  of  books  that  come  from   the  its  ao-e. 

fertile  and  sAviftly-flying  presses,  are  not  fit  to  be  I  had  the  opinion  formerly  that  it  was  the 
read;  and  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  new  work  work  of  a  life  to  get  an  orchard  from  the  seed, 
that  we  can  with  truth  call  good  Such  I  believe  but  I  have  found  out  to  the  contrarv,  and  as  there 
the  "American  Muck  Book,"  by  Dr.  J.  Browne,  'is  great  pleasure  in  rearing  our  own  trees,  I  would 
to  be._  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind,  (and  the  recommend  to  every  one  who  has  opportunity  to 
kind  is  good,)  I  have  ever  seen  ;  it  is  written  in  make  the  trial,  at  least  on  a  small  scale, 
such  a  style  that  he  wlio  runs— if  he  reads— may  Ju  regard  to  the  one  tree  I  left  unbudded,  it 
understand;  and  evidently  by  one  who  is  a kj^w^ 'proved,  as  I  expected,  a  good  fruit,  fair,  of  sufii- 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  agricultur  1  chemis-jcient  size,  ripening  late  in  the  fall. 
try.     Every  topic  is  treated  in  a  clear  and  concise  -        -    -  .     -  .... 

manner,  and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  even  that 
cLiss  of  fanners,  who  are  apt  to  speak  disparag- 
ingly of  books.  This  one  ouglit  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  person  who  owns  or  cultivates  a 
rod  of  land.  It  is  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal 
towards  reuioving  the  prejudice  that  has  existed 
against  such  books  on  account  of  being  filled  with 
"unpractical"  matter,  written  in  a  strictly  tecli- 
nical  s'yle.  And  here  let  me  quote  a  few  lines 
from  tlie  author's  preface.  "The  design  of  the 
Ajieric.w  Mrciv  Book,  then,  is  not  to  present 
any  novel  or  hitherto  unheard-of  theory  or  hy- 
pothesis in  agriculture  ;  but  to  collect,  arrange, 
and  condense  what  men  of  expin-ieiice  and  sound 

judgment,  both   of  ancient   and   modern    times,,,  ,,         ,  ,  .-.      i-        ,      ■ 

have  already  written  upon  the  subject,  embodied  ^'.'^^  '^''.^^  produce  a  arger  quantity  of  apj,  es  in  a 
in  a  simplilied  form,  together  with  "such  facts  and^'^'^""  ^"^"  *''''"  ^'"^^'^  '^^  S^'*  'i'^^"  the  seed. 

observations    as  have   come   directly   under    the  

notice  of  the  author,  and  such  as  may  safely  be  Cittixg  Roots  for  Sheep. — A  correspondent 
recommended  for  (jcncral  praclice,  treated  of  at  of  the  Mark  Lane  Repress  says  : — "It  is  a  matter 
the  same  time  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  come  I  of  impossibility  for  you^ig  sheep  to  eat  tli(!  turnips 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  'working  far-j without  being  out."  lam  certain  that  they  will 
mer'  wlio  may  have  formed  cnmparativv-ly  but  [not  thrive  so  quickly,  and  I  consider  that  one 
little  acquaintance  with  chemical  science.""  Audlpart  out  of  three  is  lost.     There  is  this  difference 


In  the  whole  I  raised  several  hundred  trees,  of 
perhaps  twenty  varieties,  so  that  the  experiment 
was  sufficiently  extensive  to  test  its  success. 

.    AmAS.V  W.iLK:ER. 

N.  Brookjield,  Jan.  29,  1855. 

P.  S. — According  to  my  own  observation,  apple 
trees  should  be  transplanted  within  three  or  four 
years  from  the  seed.  If  they  are  allowed  to  stand 
longer,  they  sustain  more  injury  from  removal. 

I  suppose  I  shall  not  i)e  misunderstood  as  re- 
commending the  planting  of  seeds  as  the  (juick(St 
way  of  getting  a  protluctive  orchard.  Every  one 
must  be  aware  that,  other  tilings  being  e((ual, 
trees  produce  in  quantity  according  to  tlieir  age, 
and  if  trees  are  set  out  seven  or  ten  jH'ars  old, 
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in  cuttin;T  turnips  and  not  cutting  thorn  :  Suppose 
you  put  100  slieej^  on  turnips  not  cut  and  one 
pound  of  oil-cake  ;  thuy  ■will  not  do  so  well  as 
100  s!ieep  put  on  turnips  cut  -without  any  cake, 
neither  will  they  be  fit  for  the  batcher  so  soon  by 
two  months.  Let  any  one  try  it :  tlioy  will  find 
iny  remarks  upon  this  matter  quite  true." 


For  the  Nfir  Ens'/and  Farmer. 

A  WINTER  NIGHT. 

BY   TUK   "PEASAN'T    BAUD." 

It  13  .1  gusty,  winter  night  ! 

Tlie  winds  go  liowling  on  their  flight, 

And  raving  jiast  my  windows  bright, 

AVith  furious  din, 
S.-H  the  wild  drift,  like  some  chilled  sprite, 

To  peer  within. 

Anon  lie  tries,  and  shakes  .the  sashes  ; 
Now  at  the  panes  makes  furious  dashes  ; 
lie  scratches,  rattles,  Iiisses,  lashes, — 

In  vain  he  tries  ; 
Bui  folds  his  white  robe,  "pale  as  ashes," 

And  down  he  lies. 

I  look  into  the  night,  and  spy 

The  tree-tops  wrestling  with  the  sky  ; 

New  bowing,  SiS  the  blast  goes  by. 

Now  tossing  mane. 
Like  things  of  life,  that  would  defy 

The  blast  again. 

It  comes  again  ;  how  hoarse  it  roars. 
As  through  the  sounding  wood  it  pours  ! 
The  avant  courier  shakes  my  doors, 

And  fans  my  fire. 
Now  smites  the  Storm-king,  as  he  soars, 

His  awful  lyre  ! 

There's  music  in  it  to  his  ear, 

Wtio,  lulled  to  soft  repose,  may  hear  ; 

But,  ah  !  how  many  shake  with  fear 

At  strains  so  dread. 
To  whom  it  plays  a  requiem  drear 

For  comforts  fled  ! 

God's  creaturss  that  are  mine  to  keep — 
The  patient  ox,  and  "silly  sheep," — 
1  cannot  "lay  me  down  to  sleep" 

Unless  I  know. 
They're  safe  from  these  fierce  gusts  that  sweep 

The  smothering  snow. 

While  by  the  crackling  hearth  I  stay. 
My  thoughts  go  forth,  and  far  away 
They  follow  where  the  mad  winds  play 

O'er  land  and  sea  ; 
What  tragic  pictures  they  portray. 

All  truthfully  ! 

I  sec  the  poor,  less  blest  than  I ; 
The  tear  that  Iree/.es  when  they  cry  ; 
I  see  the  sons  of  -Misery, 

Begot  of  Crime. 
When  shall  a  guilty  world  espy 

jnilennial  time  ? 

Wlien  shall  the  poor  by  fauHs  their  own. 
For  all  theii-  self-abuse  atone  .' 
Let  the  beguiling  cup  alone. 

Fell  source  of  woe. 
And  send  its  train  attendant  prone 

To  shades  below  ? 

When  shall  the  poor  whom  Heav'n  makes  so. 
The  widow,  pale  with  want  and  woe, 
And  hungry  ori>han?,  born  to  know 

That  living  's  dyinp, 
Find  that  the  i)rophet-feedii)g  crow 

E'en  yet  is  flying? 


I  see  poor  sufferers  in  distress 
Upon  the  watery  wilderness  ; 
How  roaring  surges  now  supjiress 

Their  "bubbling  groan," 
As  down  they  sink,  all  coffinless. 

To  depths  unknown. 

I  see  the  pensive  forest-child, — 
The  Indian,  in  his  snowy  wild. 
The  drift  around  his  wigwam  piled 

Is  not  as  cold 
As  is  the  white  man's  "mercy  mild;" — 

Write,  knavery  bold. 

Jre  all  men  brothers  7    Can  we  call, 
Who  dwell  upon  this  earthy  ball, 
One  God  the  Father  of  us  all — 

The  lost,  the  saved  .' 
Then  why  is  tliis  a  luckless  Saul, 

And  that  a  David  ? 

Why  made  to  differ  ?     Answer  's  drowned 
By  the  great  wind-harp's  solemn  sound. 
0,  never  yet  was  answer  found  ! 

But  this  we  knosv  : 
Man's  heart  is  like  the  fallow  ground  ; 

See  what  ye  sow  ! 


Tor  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SHOET-HOEN  CATTLE. 

As  the  raising  of  stock,  and  the  importance  of 
improving  our  breeds  of  cattle,  especially  in  New 
England,  is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  mo^t  intelligent  farmers  of  our  country,  I 
think  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  your 
paper,  to  allude  briefly  to  a  ptarticular  breed  of 
cattle,  the  lame  of  which  is  already  too  wide 
spread  to  require  any  notice  from  me.  But  know- 
ing as  I  do  from  actual  experience,  the  real  value 
of  this  stock,  I  think  a  confirmation  of  what  has 
been  said  concerning  it,  will  be  no  more  than  jus- 
tice to  the  public,  and  to  the  intelligent  breeder 
who  has  conferred  so  great  a  benefit  upon  his 
brother  farmers. 

I  refer  to  the  beautiful  herd  of  short-horns, 
owned  and  bred  by  Paoli  Lothrop,  Esq.,  of  South 
Hadley  Falls,  Mass.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  esam- 
ining  this  stock  during  the  past  summer,  and 
was  most  amply  paid  for  my  journey.  Mr.  L.'s 
herd  is  not  large,  but  very  select,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  not  excelled  in  the  two  important  requi- 
sites, pjarticularly  for  the  New  England  farmer, 
of  milk  and  beef,  by  any  family  of  Durhams  in 
our  country.  In  breeding,  Mr.  L.  has  paid  p)ar- 
ticular  attention  to  the  milking  properties  of  his 
stock,  as  may  have  been  seen  by  the  statement  of 
the  quantity  of  batter  made  l)y  his  cows  at  dif- 
ferent times,  Avhich  appeared  a  few  montlis  since, 
in  the  Boston  Cultivator,  and  which  accords  en- 
tirely with  my  own  exj^erience.  He  lias  bred' 
alone  from  animals  of  undoulited  purity  of  pedi- 
gree, which  can  in  all  cases  be  traced  back,  on 
the  side  of  both  sire  and  d;im,  to  the  three  first 
volumes  of  the  Engl'sh  Herd  Book. 

I  have  bred  froia  bulls  and  cows  of  his  herd  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  have  found  tliat  a  judi- 
cious cross  of  his  bulls  with  our  best  native  cows 
resulted,  invariably,  in  a  decided  impiovomont 
upon  our  stock.  The  high  grade  take  on  flesh 
when  not  in  milk  much  more  rapidly,  and  yield 
more  abundantly  at  the  pail,  than  t)ie  na- 
tives. We  made  from  two  three-^'cars  old  lieifers 
of  this  description,  which  calved  about  the  first  of 
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July  last,  being  their  first  calves,  in  October,  li'good  healthy  plant  in  the  hill  sufGoient,  as  it  will 
lbs.  of  butter  each  per  day;  they  were  fed  on  j  produce  larger  squashes.  "When  tlie  plants  be- 
grass  and  i  bushel  of  roots  each,  per  day.  In  Sep-[gin  to  cover  the  ground,  cut  oflf  all  the  runners 
tember,  I  sold  a  heifer  four  years  old,  whii-hj from  the  main  vine  except  the  one  nearest  the 
weight d  1080  lbs.,  dressed.  She  was  |  Durham,  j  root,  as  these  will  set  first  and  produce  the  best. 
and  {  native,  and  gave  milk  during  the  winterjNot  more  than  one  or  two  squashes  should  be  al- 
previous.  This  animal  never  ate  a  particle  of,  lowed  to  grow  on  a  vine,  fcsoap  suds  or  liquid 
meal  after  she  was  a  calf.     She  was  fed  on  grass; manure  is  good  for  tlicm  while  2rowin£r.  bein2 


carelul    not    to   apply  it  too  stronjj 
leaves. — Country  Gentleman. 


the 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SETTING  OUT  FRUIT  TREES. 

There   is   little    dilfercnce   of   opinion   among 


alone,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  corn  stocks, 
during  t'le  excessive  drought  in  August.  She  was 
reared  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  was  not  an  ex- 
ception to  our  stock  in  general,  possessing  the 
same  blood.  Her  weight  on  the  loth  of  June 
last,  was  1200  lbs.,  and  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber she   weighed  1560  lbs.,  having  gained  360  lbs. 

in  three  months.  This  cow  was  a  granddaughter;  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  in  regard  to  cer^ 
of  Mr  Lothrop's  bull  "North  American,"  (4253)  I  tain  iuiportant  facts  connected  with  the  trans- 
Lnghsh  Herd  Book.  A  valuable  acquisition  has i  planting  of  trees.  All  agree  that  young  trees 
been  made  to  the  herd  of  this  gentleman  in  the ^  should  be  taken  up  carefully,  as  many  roots  re- 
bull  "Kirkieavington"  1st,  (11640)  which  is  a  tru-!tained  as  possible,  and  that  the  roots  be  kept 
ly  noble  animal,  possessing  great  vigor  and  fine  {moist  until  placed  again  in  the  ground.  All 
symmetry,andwillproveofgreatbenefittoallwho  agree,  likewise,  that,  in  setting  out  the  trees, 
avail  themselves  of  his  services.  This  superb  ani-!  great  care  should  be  taken  to  pulverize  the  soil 
malwas  sired  by  Duke  of  Wellington,  (3654,)  i and  bring  it  directly  in  contact  with  every  por- 
whowasout  of  Oxford  premium  cow  by  Short- ,  tion  of  the  roots.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
tail  (2624)— his  dam.  Lady  Barrington  3d,  out  of  question  of  the  proper  time  for  transplanting 
Lady  Barrington  2d,  by  Cleveland  Ladd,  (3407,)  trees,  there  is  some  difi"erence  of  opinion.  One 
and  hence  to  trace  his  pedigree  one  step  further,  nurseryman   will    tell    you   that   all   seed   fruit 


his  blood  is 

i  Short-tail  out  of  Duchess  (32)  by  Belvidere  (1T06.) 
i  cow  Oxford,  out  of  Matchem  cow  l>y  Duke  of  Cleveland  (1937.) 
i  Lady  Barrington  (11)  out  of  Lady  Barrington  by  Belvi<iere  (1706. ' 
i  Cleveland  Ladd  (3407)  out  of  Matchem  cow  by  Short-tail  (2621.) 

It  will  then  be  seen  that  he  is  full  in  the  best 
blood  of  the  herd  of  the  late  Thomas  Bates,  of 
Kirkleavington,  England,  as  any  bull  in  this 
country,  except  two  or  three  whose  dams  were 
Duchess  cows,  and  imported  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  five  thousand  dollars  each.        B.  Sumner. 

Woodstock,  Ct. 


CULTIVATION  OF  SQUASHES. 

John  McKee,  of  Bristol,  Yt.,  who  raised  the 
large  squashes  mentioned  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Country  Gentlanan,  page  330,  has  kindly 
furnished  us  with  his  method  of  cultivation,  as 
follows  : 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm  enough  to  in- 
sure quick  germination,  I  dig,  on  a  southern  ex- 
posure, holes  two  feet  deep,  and  two  feet  apart 
each  way,  excluding  the  bottom  soil  and  retain- 
ing the  top.  The  holes  should  be  filled  within 
ten  inches  of  the  top  with  M-ell-rotted  hog  or  sta- 
ble manure  ;  the  former  I  prefer.  The,  holes 
should  then  l)e  filled  up  with  the  top  soil  taken 
out,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  three  or  four  days 
till  th('  hills  are  thoroughly  warmed  before  plant- 


(apples,  pears  and  quinces,)  should  be  trans- 
planted in  the  fall,  and  all  stone  fruit  (peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  &e.,)  in  the  Spring.  Another 
will  tell  you  that  all  i'ruit  should  be  transplanted 
in  the  fall,  and  another  is  quite  as  earnest  in  the 
belief  that  spring  is  the  best  time.  So  many  cir- 
cumstances of  season,  of  soil,  of  climate,  and  of 
subsequent  treatment,  enter  into  tlie  culture  of 
fruit  trees,  that  these  conflicting  views  are  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at.  Nevertheless,  the  w.  iter  of 
this  believes  that  the  great  preponderance  of  testi- 
mony will  be  found  in  favor  oi  fall  transplanting 
for  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  No  good  reason  has 
yet  been  given  why  stone  fruit  sliould  be  affected 
differently  from  seed  fruit,  by  fall  trans2>lanting. 
It  may  be  that  the  peach,  which  is  scarcely  hardy 
enough  for  some  of  our  winters,  is  injured  some- 
times l)y  the  harder  freezing  of  the  ground  where 
it  has  been  disturbed  in  the  fall ;  but  the  easy 
remedy  for  this  is  the  covering  of  the  roots  with 
a  greater  depth  of  earth  than  is  intended  shall 
remain  upon  them,  thereby  shielding  them  from 
the  too  greater  severity  of  the  frost,  (a.)  In 
fact,  it  will  be  found  much  to  the  advantage  of 
all  trees  transplanted  in  the  fall,  to  heap  around 
them  a  mound  of  earth  which  will  bi'  suflicicnt 
to  turn  off  the  water  occasioned  by  melting  snow, 
and  to  keep  the  wind  and  frost  from  displacing 
them. 

It  is  customary  with    some    farmers    to   stock 


ing  the  S(>ed.     Care  should  lie  taken  to  plant  the 

seeds  at  the  proper  depth  to  insure  their  comingidown  their  young  orchards  with  grass  the  first, 
up — in  a  warm,  dry  soil, from  two  to  three  inches;  j  second,  or  third  year  after  tlie  trees  are  set  out, 
in  a  cold,  wet  soil  from  one  to  two  inches  deep.  and  let  them  take  their  chance  with  the  browsing 
As  soon  as  the  plants  appear  above  the  sur-|  of  cattle  in  winter.  ^loney  thus  invested  is  worse 
fsice,  place  four  bricks,  blocks  of  wood  or  a  small  I  than  tlirown  away.  Trees,  especially  on  our  old 
box  large  enough  to  place  a  pane  of  glass  upon  ;  lands,  will  not  grow  with  the  roots  bound  down 
tliis  will  force  them  ah)ng  rapidly,  and  protect:  under  a  crop  of  grass!  {b.)  The  frequent  stirring 
them  from  the  depredations  of  the  bugs,  &c.lof  the  soil  is  absolutely  essential  to  tlie  growth 
They   should   be   watered  once  a  day,  till  large  and  development  of  the  tree.     There  are  very  few 


enougli  to  dispense  with  a  covering,  t)eing  care- 
ful not  to  apply  cold  spring  water,  or  at  a  time 
when  the  sun  shines  upon  them.  Morning  or 
evening  should  be  set  apart  for  this.     I  think  one 


soils  so  poor  that  they  will  not  grow  fruit  trees, 
if  kept  well  stirred  up  with  the  plow,  the  culti- 
vator, or  the  hoe.  In  fact,  those  who  have  been 
most   successfi  1   in  the   cultivation  of  fruit  for 
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market,  arc  of  opinion  that  barn-yard  manure  is  I  jured.  In  fact,  it  is  better  to  break  or  dis- 
by  no  means  requisite  to  the  speedy  growth  of|phice  a  root  occasionally,  than  to  permit  the  soil 
wood  fibre ;  and  the  Avriter  of  this  has  grown  to  become  hard,  sod-bound,  or  overrun  with 
apple  and   pear  trees  quite  as  fast  as  they  uught  weeds.  e.  c.  p. 

to  grow  on  a  hard  and  gravelly  soil,  with  no  Somerville. 
other  manure  than  compost,  placed  in  the  hills 
of  corn  and  potatoes  planted  among  the  trees. 
The  stirring  of  the  earth,  in  hoeing  tlie  crops, 
was  much  better  for  the  trees  than  any  possible 
amount  of  manure  would  have  been,  if  left  lying 
dormant  with  the  soil,  (c.)  On  no  account 
whatever  should  stable  manure  be  brought  in 
direct  contact  with  the  roots  of  trees.  Its  inva- 
riable tendency  is  to  canker  them.  If  such  ma- 
nure must  be  used,  let  it  be  upon  the  surface  of 
the  grou'  d,  whence  its  juices  will  find  their  way 
dowm  to  the  roots  quite  as  fast  as  is  good  for 
them.  But  a  better  way  is  to  dispense  with 
stable  manure  entirely,  and  mulch  the  trees, 
during  both  sumiuer  and  winter,  with  straw, 
litter  from  the  barn-yard,  potato  tops,  small 
brush,  or  even  shavings.  These  substances  keep 
the  ground  loose,  and  at  the  same  time  impart  to 
it  that  constant  vegetable  decay,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  formation  of  fibrous  wood.  Swamp 
muck  and  peat  muck  are  also  excellent  substances 
to  place  around  i'ruit  trees,  whether  young  or 
old. 

It  is  also  important  that  judgment  should  be 
exercised  in  the  trimming  of  fruit  trees,  feome 
permit  them  to  grow  with  suckers  at  the  roots 
and  on  the  liml)s,  and  others  cut  and  slash  away 
as  though  all  a  tree  had  to  do  was  to  grow  itself 
aAvay  from  the  knife.  Both  these  extremes  are 
to  be  avoided.  When  the  tree  is  transplanted, 
about  as  much  should  be  cut  from  the  limbs  as 
will  correspond  with  the  loss  of  roots  ;  and  the 
tree  should  be  slightly  trimmed  from  year  to 
year  thereafter,  as  it  developes  its  suckers  or 
superabundant  wood  ;  but  on  no  account  should 
the  larger  limbs  be  severed,  unless  they  are  in 
some,  way  diseased.  They  may  be  headed  in, 
if  inclined  to  grow  so  as  to  give  an  awkward  ap- 
TDearance  to  the  tree ;  but  the  severing  of  large 
limbs  cannot  fail  to  shorten  life.  In  such  matters 
as  these,  the  better  way  is,  never  to  listen  to  the 
suggestions  or  extravagant  opinions  of  those  whos3 
knowledge  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  practical  ex- 
perience, but  to  pursue  that  judicious  course 
which  every  man's  common  sense  will  suggest,  if 
he  will  but  take  the  trouble  to  think  upon  the  or 
dinary  rules  which  govern  vegetable  life.   (</.) 

In  some  cases  trees  are  set  out,  and  a  few  feet  of 
soil  around  their  l)odies  kept  in  a  mellow  condi- 
tion, while  the  grass  sward  occupies  the  remain- 
der of  the  field.  This  is  wrong.  It  is  the  earth  at 
the  extremities  of  the  roots  which  needs  to  be 
kept  loose,  that  they  may  extend  themselves  in 
every  direction  from  the  tree.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain tlie  difference   between   these  two  iikkIcs  of 


Remarks. — {a.)  If  it  can  be  made  convenient 

to  transplant  jicach  trees  in  the  spring,  we  should 
recommend  that  season.  So  far  as  our  observa- 
tion and  practice  extend,  the  spring  has  been 
found  the  most  favorable.  We  regret  our  ina- 
bility to  give  a  reason  for  this,  more  than  the 
simple  fact. 

(h.)  The  roots  of  young  trees  will  turn  away 
from  grass,  though  it  may  be  two  or  three  feet 
distant,  if  on  another  side  the  land  be  mellow 
and  rich. 

(f.)  In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  mistake  on  the 
farm  so  prominent  as  that  of  neglecting  to  stir 
the  soil  svjficiently  often.  It  is  to  this  fact  that 
wheat,  when  sown  in  drills  and  hoed,  often  pro- 
duces more  than  double  the  number  of  bushels  per 
acre  of  that  sown  broadcast,  and  the  soil  not 
touched  afterward.  "Stir  the  soil — stir  the  soil" — 
ought  to  be  inscribed  on  the  trees  and  gate  posts 
wherever  the  farmer  goes.  Why  should  the 
memory  of  Watt  and  Fulton  be  cherished  more 
than  that  of  Jeturo  Tull  ?  If  the  farmers  of  the 
world  would  but  avail  themselves  of  his  teachings 
and  faithfully  stir  the  soil,  benefits  as  great  would 
flow  from  it  as  have  ever  been  conferred  by  steam. 

(d.)  We  regret  that  our  correspondent  did  not 
state  what  season  he  considers  the  most  proper 
for  pruning. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ON  PRUNING. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  The  excellent  remarks  of  Wil- 
liam D.  Brown,  in  your  January  number,  are 
more  to  the  point  than  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have 
tried  all  seasons  for  pruning,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  time  to  prune  is  im- 
mediately after  gathering  the  fruit. 

I  would  trim  or  prune  cherry  trees  in  July  ; 
plum  trees  in  September  ;  peach  trees  in  the  fall ; 
(juince  trees  in  October  ;  apple  and  pear  trees 
when  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Those  that  ripen 
early  I  would  prune  early,  and  those  that  ripen 
late  should  be  pruned  in  October,  By  so  doing 
we  escape  any  injury  to  the  bark,  and  there  is  no 
fear  of  the  sap  oo/ing  out,  and  the  wounds  grow 
nearly  over  the  first  season.  We  also  avoid  crack- 
ing, wliich  often  occurs*  in  the  winter  pruning, 
cultivation,  tlH.  writer  of  this,  last  spring,  pu.-iS«ckers  canbe  removed  at  any  time    but  the  f\ill 

-    *  Ililfi  "^  *'^*^  '^'^^^  '•"^'^  *^  remove  them.    Ail  trees  should 


chased  at  auction  a  dozen  small  peach  trees 
were  set  in  ground  planted  with  potatoes,  and  the 
other  moiety  in  grass  land,  where  the  soil  and 
sod  t\-ere  only  disturbed  sufficiently  to  give  place 
to  the  trees.  The  former  more  than  dou))led 
their  size,  wiiilc  the  latter  scarcely  grew  at  all. 
It  may  l)e  safely  set  down  as  a  rule,  tiiat  land 
devoted  to  fruit  is  iu  no  danger  of  being  too 
often  or  too  thor(Uighly  cultivated,  provided  the 
roots  of  the  trees  are  not  broken  or  otherwise  in- 


be  so  trimmed  and  trained  as  to  allow  teams  to 
pass  under  them,  and  also  to  prevent  cattle  from 
browsing  the  liml)s. 

Yours  truly,  S.  A.  Shurtleff. 


Cure  for  Burns. — The  American  Agricul- 
turist saj'S,'  "Of  all  applications  for  a  burn,  we 
believe  there  arc  none  equal  to  a  simple  covering 
of  common  7rhcat  flour.     This  is  always  at  hand, 
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and  while  it  requires  no  skill  in  using,  it  pro- 
duces almost  astonishing  effects.  The  moisture 
produced  upon  the  surface  of  a  slight  or  deep 
burn,  is  at  once  absorbed  by  the  flour,  and  forms 
a  paste  which  shuts  out  the  air.  As  long  as  the 
fluid  matters  continue  flowing,  they  are  absorbed, 
and  thus  prevented  from  producino:  irritation,  as 
they  would  do  if  kept  from  passing  off  by  oily 
or  resinous  applications,  while  the  greater  the 


amount  of  those  absorbed  by  the  flour,  the  thicker 
the  protective  covering.  Another  advantage  of 
the  flour  covering  is,  that  next  to  the  surface 
it  is  kept  moist  and  flexible.  It  can  also  be  readily 
washed  off,  without  further  irritation  in  remov- 
ing. It  maybe  occasionally  washed  off  very  care- 
fully when  it  has  become  matted  and  dry,  and  a 
new  covering  be  sprinkled  on . ' ' 


■s'c.a/fonw. 


WAKEFIELB'S  HAND  CORN  PLANTER. 


This  implement  was  patented  July  25,  1854, 
by  Charles  A.  'W.\KEriELD,  of  Plainfidd,  Mass., 
and  tiie  inventor  says,  "is  designed  for  planting 
corn,  broom-com  seeds,  beans,  and  similar  seeds. 
It  is  carried  and  used  (as  represented  in  the  above 
engraving)  as  a  cane  or  walking-stick,  requiring 
no  delay  and  no  additional  motion  and  effort.  Is 
adapted  for  planting  in  rocky  and  uneven  ground, 
and  in  all  kinds  of  soil.  Is  easily  adjusted  to 
plant  at  any  desii-ed  depth,  and  to  drop  any  re- 
quired number  of  seeds  in  a  hill. 

"  The  method  or  mode  by  which  the  seed  is 
planted  witli  tlie  Planter  is  new,  and  it  is  believed 
possesses  advantages  over  every  other,  not  only  in 
facility  of  use,  but  in  hastening  germination. — 
The  seed  is  forced  by  pressure  nhliquely  from  tlie 
surface  of  the  ground  to  the  required  depth,  thus 
ensuring   the   immediate  absorption  of  tlie  mois- 


ture, by  bringing  it  into  perfect  and  close  cont<act 
witli  the  soil  under  and  around  it,  while  the  oarth 
falliny;  loosely  over,  cannot  obstruct  the  coming 
up  and  growth  of  the  blade. 

"  The  Planter  is  simple  in  construction,  not  li- 
able to  get  out  of  repair,  and  weighs  al)out  seven 
pounds,  and  costs  the  farmer  only  five  dollars, 
whicli  price  he  can  afford  to  pay,  if  used  only  for 
planting  in  a  common  garden.  "With  this  imple- 
ment one  acre  of  corn  can  bo  planted  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  in  one  hour." 

Wc  have  examined  tlic  implement  described 
above,  with  considerable  caro,  and  have  practiced 
extensively  with  it  on  the  carpet ;  and  it  seems  to 
us  to  coml)ine  tlie  requisite  qualifications  for  do- 
ing the  work  well.  Many  of  our  best  fixrmers  do 
not  think  it  ol)jectionable — but,  on  the  contrary, 
favorable — to  drop  the  kernels  of  corn  quite  close 
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to  each  other.  Dropping  corn  is  a  slow  and  te- 
dious pi'ocees,  and  Ave  hope  iiirmers  will  carefully 
examine  this  and  other  machines  for  this  purpose 
before  the  setison  of  planting  comes  on.  We  have 
no  doubt  but  there  is  a  better  way  of  doing  the 
work  than  by  dropping  by  hand. 

One  of  theso  implements  is  left  at  this  office, 
where  farmers  may  examine  and  try  it. 


A  CORN  CROP. 

STATEMENT    OF   JOEL    IIAYAVARD,    OF   ASHBT. 

Gentlemen  :  —  The  field  of  corn  I  present  for 
your  consideration  Avas  grown  on  one  acre  of  land, 
and  was  treated  in  the  following  manner  ;  it  be- 
ing of  a  deep  loam,  and  inclining  towards  the 
east.  It  was  broken  up  in  the  fall  of  1852.  In 
the  spring  of  1853,  applied  27  loads  of  compost, 
and  planted  to  corn,  raising  78  bushels  per  acre. 
In  the  spring  of  1854,  May  9,  plowed  eight  inch- 
es deep.  May  15  and  IG,  spread  13  loads  of  green 
manure,  and  plowed  10  inches  deep.  May  17  and 
18,  furrowed  both  ways,  three  feet  and  three 
inches  apart,  and  put  13  loads  of  compost  in  the 
hill,  and  planteil  with  the  Tuscan  wliite  corn, 
putting  four  and  5  kernels  to  the  hill.  Plowed 
and  hoed  twice.  The  committee  on  grain  of  the 
Worcester  North  Agricultural  Society  visited  the 
field  in  October,  and  selected  one  rod  as  an  aver- 
age of  the  field,  which  was  harvested  and  weighed 
35  lbs.  Allowing  70  lbs.  for  a  bushel,  there 
would  have  been  80  bushels  per  acre.  I  also 
raised  4  bushels  of  beans  and  1  load  of  pumpkins. 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSE. 

Plovring  twice $3,50 

Tweoty-six  luads  of  manure 26,00 

Spreading  the  same 2,00 

Planting .3,00 

Plowing  and  Uoeing  twice 5,00 

Cutting  and  binding  stalks 2,60 

HarFcsting 5,00 

Total $47,00 

CREDIT. 

By  80  bushels  corn,  at  $l,12i  per  bushel $90,00 

Stalks  and  husks 15,00 

4  bushels  beans 8,00 

1  load  of  Pumpkins 1,00 

Total $114,00 

Estunated  expense 47,00 

Net  profit $67,00 


Remarks. — The  "printer's  devil"  is  not  furly 
chargeable  with  all  the  errors  that  are  committed. 
The  word  '■'■eleven''^  was  so  fairly  written  that 
when  the  question  was  referred  to  us  for  a  solu- 
tion, we  directed  that  it  should  stand  as  eleven, 
tliough  the  sense  was  not  obvious.  AVritcrs  must 
be  careful,  as  well  as  printers  and  editors.  In  the 
manuscript  of  this  communication,  we  have  cor- 
rected an  error  which,  liad  it  remained,  would 
undoubtedly  be  charged  to  the  printer. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CORRECTION. 

^Ir.  Editor: — In  the  Farmer  for  Feb.  3,  your 
printer's  devil  makes  curious  sense  out  of  a  few 
lines  1  sent  you  about  my  experiment  with  pota- 
toes. Instead  of  "two  barrels,"  read  two  pounds. 
For  "eleven  eyes  to  a  piece,"  read  one  eye  to  a 
piece.  And  in  the  eleventh  line,  for  "sixty  bar- 
rels," read  sixty  pounds.  And  for  a  signature 
read  S.  Tenney  instead  of  T.  Tenney.  The  soil 
in  wMiich  I  planted  the  potatoes  would  have  re- 
quired at  least  twenty-five  loads  of  manure  to  the 
acre,  to  have  put  it  in  good  condition  for  corn. 

I  tried  tlie  experiment  out  of  curiosity,  to  see 
if  potatoes  would  grow,  seeded  at  less  than  one- 
half  ounce  to  a  liill.  Sixty  out  of  seventy-five 
grew.  Yours,  .tc.,  S.  Tenney. 

West  Polarid,  Me.,  Feb.,  1855. 


SEVENTH  LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTU- 
RAL MEETING. 

Reported  for  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BY   WILLIAM    W.    HILL. 

The  seventh  weekly  meeting  was  held  at  the 
State  House  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  27.  The 
subject  for  discussion  was  Manures. 

Dr.  Reynolds,  of  Concord,  presided,  and  re- 
marked, as  he  assumed  the  chair,  that  he  found 
himself  called  upon  to  occupy  the  position  unex- 
pectedly, and  was  unprepared  to  make  remarks. 
He  then  went  on  to  observe  that  in  New  England, 
manures  are  essential  to  agriculture,  while  in 
some  sections  of  our  country,  as  in  the  ^lississippi 
bottoms,  large  crops  are  obtained  without  it.  Our 
climate,  too,  is  such  that  it  is  necessary  to  stim- 
ulate our  crops.  For  these  reasons,  it  has  been 
the  great  question  with  agriculturists  how  to  sup- 
ply these  stimulants  in  the  cheapest  manner.  If 
guano  answers  all  the  purposes  which  it  is  said  it 
will,  it  is  the  cheapest  manure  there  is, — that  is, 
if  we  have  to  purchase  our  fertilizers.  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds detailed  an  experiment  made  summer  before 
last,  by  a  gentleman  in  his  neighl)orhood.  He 
plowed  up  a  piece  of  pine  plain,  the  produce  of 
one  acre  of  which  he  told  his  workman  should  be 
his,  (and  he  would  plow  it,)  provided  he  would 
put  on  25  loads  of  compost  manure.  The  adjoin- 
ing portion  he  manured  with  250  pounds  of  gua- 
no to  the  acre.  The  whole  was  planted  with  corn 
at  the  same  time,  and  received  the  same  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  result  was  that  the  guano  lot  yield- 
ed double  what  the  other  did,  per  acre.  The 
compost  was  hauled  half  a  mile,  and  the  expense 
of  getting  it  upon  the  land  exceeded  the  cost  of 
the  guano.  People  have  complained  of  the  guano 
failing  the  past  season.  He  thought  the  fact  was 
to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  its  being 
used  alone,  without  being  mixed  with  compost  or 
other  manure.  In  consequence  of  this  neglect, 
the  roots  of  the  plants  have  been  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  caustic  guano,  and  the  result  was 
fatal  to  them.  We  have  got  to  learn  how  to  use 
it.  The  drought,  too,  probably  had  something  to 
do  with  the  failure  of  the  guano.  Dr.  Reynolds 
concluded  by  introducing  to  the  meeting — 

Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes,  State  Assayer,  who  com- 
menced by  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  cheap  fer- 
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tilizers  in  New  England,  remarking  that  the 
supply  was  not  abundant,  being  limited  to  the 
peat  beds,  the  wash  from  the  hills,  and  the  com- 
post of  the  barn-jard.  He  said  he  did  not  believe 
that  lands  ever  "wore  out,"  and  referred  to  the 
rich  acres  of  England,  which  have  been  culti- 
vated for  centuries,  as  proof.  If  the  right  method 
is  only  pursued.  New  England  may  be  made  what 
it  once  was,  a  garden.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  there  was  something  peculiar  about  New 
England  soils, — that  they  would  run  out  after  a 
series  of  years,  for  certain  crops,  and  then,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  again  produce  those 
crops.  This,  he  thought,  was  owing  to  the  cli- 
mate. In  the  spring  we  have  heavy  rains,  which 
are  succeeded  by  an  aridity  or  dryness  equal  to  a 
desert.  We  have  not  the  seasonable  showers  of 
England.  If  we  only  had  them,  he  believed  we 
could  raise  pine  apples  and  other  tropical  plants, 
for  we  have  a  temperature  as  high  as  if  only  13 
degrees  from  the  equator.  We  should  have  es- 
pecial regard  to  climate  in  selecting  manures,  and 
get  those  which  will  maintain  a  certain  tempera- 
ture beneath  the  ground,  and  enable  the  plant 
to  throw  out  leaves  early  and  abundantly,  and 
to  sustain  itself  in  time  of  drought  by  absorbing 
the  dew.  We  know  that  when  a  plant  puts  out 
large  leaves,  it  bears  a  drought  remarkably  well. 
Another  element  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants, 
is  the  inorganic  parts  of  rocks.  The  plant  should 
be  able  to  find  some  decomposing  rock  in  the  soil. 
But  the  spring  time  is  too  short  to  supply  this 
element,  unless  we  resort  to  artificial  means. 
The  gentleman  spoke  at  some  length  in  regard  to 
guano,  referring  particularly  to  a  new  kind 
■which  has  been  introduced,  the  composition  of 
which  he  had  studied,  as  well  as  witnessed  its 
operation  to  some  extent.  The  guano  heretofore 
used  has  come  from  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  where  a  rainless  climate  prevails,  with 
a  temperature  of  05  to  84  degrees.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  bodies  of  seals  and  the  droppings  of 
birds.  Seals,  which  abound  in  that  region,  al- 
ways take  to  the  shore  when  sick,  and  their 
bodies,  with  the  excrements  of  birds,  decomposed 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  in  a  compact  state, 
have  produced  a  large  amount  of  guano.  It  is  com- 
posed of  20  parts  of  humus,  or  "goino,"  [woody 
and  vegetable  fibre,  in  a  state  of  decay — Ed.] 
20  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  large  amount  of 
sand  and  moisture  make  up  the  100  parts.  Its 
ammonial  ingredient  has  been  deemed  an  essen- 
tial in  all  manures  ;  but  there  is  something  else 
besides  ammonia  required  to  produce  a  crop  in  a 
New  England  soil.  There  is  in  it  a  principle  like 
yeast,  causing  it  to  ferment,  and  it  therefore  has 
a  life-giving  energy  in  it.  It  can  l)e  used  with 
great  success  where  irrigation  can  be  resorted  to, 
as  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  water  to  make  it 


beneficial.  It  contains  all  the  elements  needed 
for  plants,  but  in  a  too  concentrated  form,  and 
unless  circumstances  are  such  that  it  can  react 
on  substances  in  the, soil,  cannot  benotit  tl  'm. 
The  new  kind  of  guano  is  obtained  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  and  is  produced  where  rains  fall  fre- 
quently. Although  containing  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  ammonia  as  the  Peruvian  guano,  its 
fermentation  is  altogether  different  in  consiquence 
of  the  rains.  Its  composition  is  nearly  that  of 
powdered  bones,  the  proportion  of  phosphate  of 
lime  being  very  large,  amounting  to  from  -10  to 
60  per  cent.,  while  the  "geine"  arising  from  the 
decomposition  of  animal  matter,  seldom  exceeds 
10  per  cent.  It  always  contains  from  16  to  18 
per  cent,  of  water.  It  contains  a  valuable  acid, 
and  a  large  amount  of  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  is  open  in  texture,  and  readily  dissolves. 
It  contains  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of 
lime — an  absolute  necessity  for  the  growth  of 
plants — while  the  Peruvian  has  only  20  to  20. 
This  phosphate  of  lime  is  an  ingredient  which 
our  New  England  soils  are  greatly  deficient  in. 
The  notion  that  large  portions  of  ammonia  are 
requisite  for  plants,  he  considered  fallacious,  from 
the  fact  that  after  the  wood  has  been  cut  from  a 
piece  of  land,  and  it  has  been  burnt  over,  it  is  fit 
for  a  crop  ;  for  every  scientific  man  knows  that 
the  more  a  piece  of  ground  is  burnt  over,  the  less 
ammonia  is  there,  and  in  a  piece  of  land  thus 
treated,  there  is  less  than  in  an  old  pasture.  By 
choosing  alkaline  manures,  farmers  are  apt  to 
overburden  the  soil.  Phosj)hate  of  lime  is  abso- 
lutely essential,  and  there  is  no  manure  equal  to 
that  of  the  barn-yard.  The  Atlantic  guano  is 
well  adapted  to  compost.  One  method  of  apply- 
ing it  is  to  spread  it  upon  the  snow  in  winter,  to 
be  dissolved  and  mixed  with  the  earth  in  spring  ; 
and  this  method  has  worked  very  well,  so  far  as 
known. 

Dr.  Reynolds  offered  some  excellent  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  securing  tlie  liquid 
manures  of  the  farm,  as  they  are  reqviired  to  fur- 
nish the  nitrogen  which  forms  the  seed,  while  the 
solids  form  the  stem.  He  thouglit  guano  an  ex- 
cellent top-dressing,  and  recommended  that  it  be 
applied  just  as  the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the 
ground. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  the  chemist  and  ge- 
ologist, was  next  introduced,  and  made  some  very 
interesting  remarks.  He  said  he  was  familiar 
with  the  Mexican  guano  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Hayes, 
and  so  far  as  regards  the  phosphate,  it  was  a  very 
excellent  article.  Some  of  it  contains  no  ammo- 
nia at  all,  while  other  samples  resemble  very 
much  the  Peruvian.  The  relative  value  of  the 
two  he  did  not  consider  fully  settled.  He  was 
not  projiari'd  to  abandon  aunnonia  as  a  useless 
ingredient   in  guano,  or  manure  of  any   kind. 
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Ammonia  does  not  act  merely  as  ammonia  in 
manure,  but  absorbs  the  organic  matters  in  the 
soil,  combines  with  the  acids  and  neutralises 
them,  and  decomposes  the  sulphate  of  iron.  Put 
a  root  of  clover  into  a  vessel  containing  an  am- 
monical  solution  of  peat,  and  another  into  a  ves- 
sel of  clear  water,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
former  will,  after  a  few  days,  become  of  a  rich 
green  color,  and  the  solution  changes  its  color, 
while  the  ammonia  has  disappeared, — showing 
that  it  is  the  ammonia  which  nourishes  the 
plant,  while  the  other  will  fade  and  perish.  The 
ammonia  of  guano  performs  the  same  service  as 
is  obtained  from  any  other  source.  Manures 
should  not  be  too  easily  soluble,  because  the  or- 
ganic elements  will  be  carried  off  by  the  rains. 
They  should  dissolve  gradually.  There  is  no 
manure  better  than  leached  ashes  ;  it  is  nearly 
as  good  as  guano  ;  it  contains  a  large  portion  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  Recurring  again  to  guano, 
he  said  it  seemed  strange  to  him  that  so  enormous 
quantities  are  thrown  away  upon  the  seaboard. 
Their  bones  are  phosphate  of  lime,  and  both 
bones  and  flesh  can  be  converted  into  excellent 
manure  by  putting  them  into  the  compost  heap, 
and,  if  dried  and  ground  up  and  mixed  with 
chalk,  will  constitute  an  excellent  guano.  In 
many  places  on  our  seacoast,  fish  can  be  manu- 
factured into  guano  without  the  aid  of  South 
American  birds,  and  Dr.  Jackson  said  he  Was 
surprised  that  no  establishments  had  been  set  up 
for  its  manufiicture.  The  South  understands  the 
value  of  artificial  manures  much  better  than  the 
North,  and  at  Baltimore  they  are  regularly  man- 
ufactured. There  are  two  methods  of  using 
'guano,  and  he  would  recommend  both  ways — 
that  is,  plow  in  one-half  and  harrow  in  the  other 
half.  With  small  grains,  perhaps  harrowing 
would  be  sufiicient.  It  needs  a  great  deal  of 
moisture.  As  an  interesting  fiict,  the  speaker 
stated  that  peat,  dried  in  a  hot  sun,  contains  25 
pounds  of  M-ater  to  the  100.  All  vegetable  mat- 
ters have  this  remarkable  quality  of  retaining 
moisture. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  explained  an  interesting 
experiment  made  by  him  in  1852,  with  two  Devon 
steers,  which  were  stalled  constantly,  for  eight 
weeks.  In  that  time  they  consumed  2035  lbs.  of 
hay  and  400  lbs.  of  meal,  in  all  2435  lbs.  hay  and 
meal,  equal  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  live  weight  re- 
duced to  hay.  The  solid  manure  was  all  saved, 
and  weighed  4543  lbs.,  and  measured  100  bush- 
els, potato  UKasure,  2  4-5  bushels  short  of  a  cord, 
worth  on  the  farm  say  $G,00.  These  steers  stood 
during  the  eight  weeks  on  a  tight  floor.  The  ma- 
nure was  all  collected  once  in  each  day,  and  left 
for  two  weeks  where  the  liquid  fell  into  the  cellar, 
then  weighed  and  measured,  and  the  result  was  as 
above.     Now  here  was  say  $5,00  of  solid,  and  by 


estimate  $6,00  for  liquid  manure  to  the  ton  of 
feed  consumed,  $11,00  worth  of  phosphates,  to 
say  $14,00  for  hay,  $5,00  for  meal— $19,00  ;  so 
that  we  lose  eleven  dollars  worth  of  the  phos- 
phates to  every  ton  of  hay  sold.  Mr.  Dodge  also 
offered  some  interesting  remarks  in  relation  to  the 
waste  of  liquid  manures,  and  expressed  his  faith 
in  the  phosphates,  if  we  can  only  learn  how  to 
handle  them.  Leached  ashes  had  done  great 
things  for  him,  but  the  reason  for  it  he  did  not 
know. 

R.  Morris  Copeland,  Esq.,  of  Lexington,  made 
some  very  pertinent  remarks  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  proper  disintegration  of  the  soil — 
which  he  considered  as  important  as  the  kind  of 
manure  applied. 

Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  of  North  Brookfield,  also 
made  some  remarks,  which  were  listened  to  with 
much  interest  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  deve- 
loping more  thoroughly  our  home  resources  for 
obtaining  manure — the  necessity  of  experiment- 
ing with  guano — and  the  facility  of  reclaiming 
old  pasture  lauds. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

DAIRIES-BEEEDS. 

Friend  Brown  :  —  Your  monthly  for  February 
(page  84)  brings  to  me  the  communication  of 
"Essex,"  upon  Dairies.  May  I  hope  to  be  par- 
doned, if  I  have  discerned  in  the  distance  the 
ghost  of  the  old  Oaks  cow?  Her  spirit  seems  to 
be  rapping  to  us,  through  the  whole  article.  My 
friend,  whom  I  think  I  recognize,  will  excuse  me 
for  suspecting  him  of  prejudice  ;  not  of  prejudice 
towards  individuals,  but  of  partiality  for,  and 
prejudice  against,  breeds  of  animals. 

Inasmuch  as  my  name  is  used  in  said  article,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  examine  its  correctness  and 
fairness. 

Passing  over  the  taunt  about  "extraordinary 
butter  products,"  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
admission  that  the  "products  from  the  towns  of 
Worcester  and  Barre  are  quite  fair  for  the  sea- 
son," we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  (the 
products)  "arc  not  better  than  can  be  found  on 
many  f-M'ma  whei-c  the  pashiroffc  is  good."  Now 
I  submit  to  my  friend  Essex,  if  that  is  '■^ quite 
fair,''''  under  the  circumstances.  My  return  was 
of  a  dairy,  from  a  farm  where  the  pasturage  was 
not  only  not  good,  but  was  so  ■poor,  that,  for  a 
portion  of  the  time,  ^'■the  cows  miyht  almost  be  said 
to  suffer  for  icant.^' 

Essex  says  he  procured  butter  for  his  family, 
from  a  farm  "where  the  cows  liave  yielded  an  av- 
erage of  a  pound  a  day  for  the  entire  buttcr-maJcing 
seasoji,  and  in  the  best  part  of  it  0  or  10  pounds  a 
week.''''  I  have  no  doubt  of  it;  nor  do  I  doubt 
that  that  particular  farm  is  one  of  tlie  many  that 
can  be  found  "where  the  pasturage  is  good.''^ — 
But  then  Essex  claims,  as  matter  of  credit  for 
these  cows,  that  they  are  '■'■entirely  natives,"  and 
that  "Mr.  Lincoln's  improved  stock  have  done  no 
better." 

I  will  not  stop  to  ask  Essex  ■what  constitutes  an 
"entirely  native,"  in  contra-distinction  to  an  "im- 
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proved  stock  ;'^  nor  to  inquire  Aou' he  has  ascer- 
tained, with  certainty,  a  foot  so  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  learn.  I  admit,  cheerfully,  that  there 
may  be  stock  entirely  native,  since  Essex  asserts 
it ;  and  that  the  dairy  of  Essex's  frii'nds  has  often 
made  a  pound  of  butter  daily,  for  each  cow,  for 
the  entire  ])utter-making  season.  1  no  more  doubt 
this,  than  that  these  cows  were  kept  upon  a  farm 
where  the  ^^jmsturaje  is  (jood."'  To  clinch  the 
insinuated  superiority  of  '■'■entirclij  native''''  cows, 
Essex  cites  a  newspajjer  statement,  that  four 
cows,  in  Michigan,  yielded  17-4  lbs.  of  butter  and 
1050  lbs.  of  cheese,  in  the  space  of  100  days. 

Analyzed,  it  will  be  seen  that,  allowing  three 
pounds  of  cheese  to  one  of  butter,  (which  is  con- 
ceded about  here  to  be  the  proper  proportion,) 
this  amounts  to  1((G  lbs.  of  butter,  per  cow,  for 
100  days.  "Mr.  Lincoln's  improved  stock"  yield- 
ed during  an  actual  milking  period  for  the  whole 
of  141  days,  142  lbs.  G  oz.  At  the  actual  average 
rate  of  yield  for  141  days,  had  the  six  cows  been 
in  milk  during  the  whole  period  of  trial,  (live 
months,)  there  would  have  been,  to  each  cow,  a 
yield  of  153  lbs.  and  a  fraction  for  150  days. 

Again,  in  Marblehead,  a  few  years  since,  four 
cows  of  a  Mr.  Stone,  descendants  of  an  ill-looking 
hornless  animal  that  was  purchased  from  a  Hamp- 
shire drove,  (and  therefore  "entirely  native,")  in 
the  space  of  40  days  yielded  240  lbs.  of  butter. 
Pretty  well,  I  confess,  for  four  cows  that  were 
hornless  and  ill-looking,  (and  therefore  native?) 
or  for  any  cows.  But  seriously,  if  this  last  yield 
was  claimed  to  have  been  obtained  from  pastur- 
age alone,  no  matter  how  good,  I  should  have 
liked  just  to  have  examined  the  quality  of  both 
butter  and  scales. 

Because  the  premium  was  awarded  to  my  stock, 
it  does  not  follow  that  1  claimed,  or  the  commit- 
tee conceded,  the  product  as  extraordinary.  Es- 
sex will  bear  in  mind  the  facts,  as  they  appear  in 
my  statement,  tliat  I  did  not  select  my  six  best 
cows  for  butter  ;  that  my  pasturage  was  poor  in 
quality,  and  scanty  in  quantity ;  that  I  had  to 
change  milkers  eight  times  during  my  trial  ;  that 
my  trial  cuws  run  with  seven  otTicrs,  during  the 
season  ;  that  the  butter  was  worked  upon  a  ta- 
ble, and,  of  course,  thoroughly  ;  and  that  the 
weight  was  ascertained  by  each  separate  pound, 
instead  of  in  the  mass,  at  each  churning  ;  and  the 
whole  statement  not  matters  of  loose  conversa- 
tion, but  made  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath. 

To  the  truth  and  fairness  of  one  statement  made 
by  Essex,  1  most  cordially  agree.  It  is,  that  to 
understand  a  cow,  "she  must  be  summered  and 
wintered."  "You  cannot,"  he  says,  "l)Ogin  to 
form  a  true  idea  of  the  value  of  a  cow,  from  the 
product  of  one  week,  or  one  month  ;  it  must  be 
fur  the  season  entire,  with  an  average  fair  feed." 
Nothing  can  be  more  true.  And  if  our  societies 
would  ofier  their  premiums  upon  such  plan,  1 
should  have  more  confidence  in  the  good  to  result 
therefrom. 

Not  by  way  of  boasting  of  what  Essex  calls  my 
"improved  stock,"  but  solely  to  induce  him  to 
liunt  up  a  return,  for  an  equal  period  of  time, 
from  as  many  cows,  even  thougli  hornless,  and  ill- 
looking,  and  entirely  native,  I  sulyoin  from  my 
dairy  ))Ook  a  statement  extending  "from  Jan.  1, 
1854,  to  Jan.  1,  1855. 

I  kept  13  cows  and  a  bull,  12  of  which  cows 
constituted  my  dairy,  and  three  of  these  heifers 


with  their  first  calves.  They  have  Ixjcn  in  milk 
for  very  unequal  periods  during  the  year.  The 
greatest  number  oi"  days  during  the  above  period 
in  which  any  one  has  given  milk,  has  been  337, 
and  the  least  number  for  any  has  been  20. 

To  illustrate,  a  cow  was  dried  the  13th  day  of 
February,  and  calved  the  20th  May,  subsequent- 
ly. Now,  in  making  my  account,  I  deduct  from 
the  3G5  days  of  the  year,  the  numljer  between 
Feb.  13  and  May  20,  and  call  her  in  milk  2G9 
days,  and  so  with  the  others.  1  find  then  that  the 
aggregate  number  of  days'  milking  of  the  12  cows 
is  2048,  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter 
yielded,  for  the  above  period,  is  229G  12-lG. 

Look  again  at  this  matter  in  another  light.  In 
1853,  I  moved  upon  my  present  farm.   1  churned 

May    9 37  lbs.    1  oz.  butter 

May  16 55    "    12 

May  23 tj5    "      4  " 

May30 , 66    "      7  " 

On  the  13th  day  of  May,  Flora  McDonald,  a 

full  blood  Ayrshire  cow,  calved;  the  day  previous 
to  which  I  turned  to  pasture.  I  stop  the  account 
here,  because  previous  to  another  churning  otlier 
cows  had  calved.  Let  us  see  how  it  was  in  1854, 
in  the  lot  of  cows  in  which  this  same  Flora  was 
placed  for  trial. 

May  1,  churned 19  Ihs.  2  oz. 

Way  8 201b3.  3  oz. 

May  15 32  lbs.  5  oz. 

May  22 39  lbs.  13  oz. 

May  29 U  lbs.  9  oz. 

Two  of  these  six  cows  calved  May  2d;  and  three 
had  calved  previously.  Flora  calved  May  20, 
sul)sequently  to  the  time  of  turning  to  pasture. 

In  1852,  on  a  farm  where  tlie  pasturage  was 
I)ctter  in  quantity  and  quality,  I  kept  eight  cows, 
only  one  of  which  I  now  have,  and 

May  3,  churned 21  lbs.  13  oz. 

May  10 23  lbs.  3A  oz. 

May  17 26  lbs.  11  oz. 

May  24 38  lbs. 

May  31 49  lbs.  3i  oz. 

What  conclusion  will  Essex  draw  from  this? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  six  cows,  as  Esses 
says,  of  "improved  breed,"  in  May,  1854,  upon 
a  farm  where  the  pasturage  is  poor  beyond  ques- 
tion, made  nearly  as  much  butter  as  eight  co^vs 
did,  in  the  same  period  of  1852,  where  the  pas- 
turage was  good,  and  of  more  than  ordinary  qual- 
ity for  butter. 

The  comparison  of  the  two  dairies,  for  these 
two  years,  can,  perhaps,  be  profitably  pursued. 
And  it  stands  thus  : 


8  cows  of  1852,  in  good  pastur- 
age— Butter. 

May 1.58  lbs.  15  or. 

.June ISl  lbs.    1  oz. 

July 165  lbs.    1  oz. 

.\u-ust 141  lbs.  12  oz. 

September 120  lbs.  10  oz. 
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6  cows  of  "improved  breed,"  in 
1854,  in  poor  pasturage. 

May 156  lbs. 

June 240  11)3.    4    oz. 

July 176  lbs.  13.J  oz. 

Au;,'ust 147  lbs.    6    oz. 

24  days  in  Sept.134  lbs.    2    oz. 


854 


8i 


It  may  be  said  that  the  last  was  a  l)cttcr  butter 
season  than  that  of  1852.  By  no  means.  The 
pasturage  was  better?  tjuite  the  reverse.  The 
truth  is,  tiie  stock  was  l)etter,  while  the  feed  was 
poorer.  The  rajiid  decline  from  June  telb  the 
story  of  the  pasturage,  pretty  well. 

In  1852  I  did  my  own  milkinfj.  In  1854,  be- 
ing incapacitated,  personally,  I  had  eight  differ- 
ent milkers  ;  while,  during  both  periods,  the  best 
dairy  woman  in  the  world   (my  own  wife)   had 
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sole  charge  of  every  thing  ;  doing  all  the  work, 
with  her  own  hands. 

I,  at  least,  must  speak  well  of  "improved 
stock,"  since  my  present  stock  is  composed  of| 
wliai  would  be  called  such,  with  the  exception  of 
one  animal. 

The  eight  head  of  1852  produced  122G  lbs.  9i 
oz.  butter.  They  should  be  credited  in  addition 
with  cream  for  tho  family.  j 

The  twelve  head  of  1854  yielded  2296  lbs.  11 
oz.  buttor,  as  weighed  in  so  many  distinct  weigh- 
ings. One  milking  daily  of  one  of  these  cows  was 
taken  fi"om  the  dairy,  from  the  early  part  of 
August  till  the  23d  day  of  November. 

It  will  be' seen  that,  with  a  poorer  pasturage  in 
1854,  I  have  added  470  lbs.  to  the  yield  of  my 
dairy,  above  what  the  increas-e  in  the  number  ofj 
animals  over  1852  would  have  led  me  to  expect. 
How  will  Essex  account  for  this?  It  seems  to  me 
there  can  be  but  one  explanation. 

Still,  I  do  not  look  upon  this  comparison  as  at 
all  fGir.  To  satisfy  me,  the  comparison  should 
be  made  by  a  trial  of  an  equal  number  of  cows, 
of  improved  and  native  breed,  kept  upon  the  same 
farm,  milked  by  the  same  person,  and  the  whole 
dairy  under  the  same  management.  If  the  trial 
was  continued  for  a  year,  we  should  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  judging  about  breeds  of  animals.  If, 
after  that,  tlie  experiment  could  be  conducted  by 
some  half  dozen  different  persons,  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  we  miglit  hope  to  settle  the 
question,  so  far  as  the  ftirmcrs  of  this  State  were 
concerded. 

In  conclusion,  by  way  of  concession  to  the  "en- 
tirely native"  feeling  of  my  friend  Essex,  let  me 
say,  that,  were  I  to  have  remained  upon  my  pre- 
sent farm  another  year,  I  should  have  discarded 
from  my  dairy  a  full-blood  and  a  J  Ayrshire  cow, 
not,  jiowever,  because  they  were  inferior  milkers, 
but,  because  being  superior  milkers,  they  were 
not  above  the  average  of  cows  for  butter. 
Yours,  in  great  length, 

Worcester,  Feb.  17, 1855.       W.  S.  Lincoln. 


For  the  New  Eni^liind  Farmer. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  FRENCH. 

A  Yankee  Farm  near  Washington — Apples  and  Peaches — Pear 
Tr.'e  P!i;^ht — Draining — Oxen  and  Mules — Subsoiling — Shell 
Lime — "The  Peculiar  Institution." 

Lest  oyr  readers  should  l^e  too  strongly  im- 
pressed with  views  of  the  shady  side  of  agricul- 
ture in  this  district,  lot  me  give  them  a  glimpse 
of  something  brighter. 

Yesterday,  on  the  tenth  of  January,  when  I 
supposo  all  New  England  was  frozen  as  hard  as 
an  iceberg,  I  made,  with  the  owner,  a  visit  to 
the  farm  of  Mr.  William  M.  Morrison,  of  this 
city,  and  observed,  with  much  pleasure,  the  ap- 
plication of  "northern  principles"  of  agriculture 
to  southern  soil.  Mr.  Morrison's  farm  contains 
about  a  hundred  and  tA^enty  acres,  and  lies  near 
the  RockviUe  plank  road,  four  miles  from  Wash- 
ington. He  is  a  New  Hampshire  man,  a  native 
of  Sanborntou,  and,  although  he  has  been  thirty 
yews  away  from  the  Granite  hills,  has  not  for- 
gotten his  native  State,  or  lost  his  taste  for  culti- 
vating the  earth,  acquired  on  his  father's  farm  in 
boyhood. 


He  bought  this  farm  about  four  years  ago,  for 
thirty-five  dollars  an  acre.  It  was  then  destitute 
of  buildings,  and  almost  without  fences.  He  has 
erected  a  pleasant  though  not  expensive  bouse, 
and  a  barn  on  the  New  England  plan,  with  a 
tie-up  for  his  cattle — a  luxui-y  to  which  the 
cattle  in  this  region  are  very  little  accustomed  ; 
most  of  the  steeds  and  heifers  of  three  years  old 
never  having  seen  the  inside  of  a  barn  in  their 
lives.  His  land  is  rolling,  a  part  a  sandy  loam, 
with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  a  part  clay  loam,  with  a 
considerable  extent  of  what  we  call  swamp  land, 
of  a  dark  alluvial  character.  It  looks  much  like 
a  INIiddlesex  county  farm,  entirely  free  from 
stones.  The  fences,  which  divide  it  into  three 
or  four  enclosures,  are  of  che^tLut  posts  and 
rails,  four  rails  high,  such  as  we  see  in  some  parts 
of  New  England.  Mr.  Morrison  has  fenced  off 
forty  acres  for  a  pasture,  which  he  is  improving, 
and  is  giving  great  attention  to  the  raising  of  liay 
and  fruit.  He  has  already  planted  altout  one 
thousand  apple  trees,  six  hundred  of  which  are 
Baldwins,  about  twelve  hundred  peach  trees,  six 
hundred  plums,  and  seven  hundred  pear  trees. 

He  has  fears  that  the  Baldwin  may  prove  too 
early  in  this  latitude,  and  now  prefers  some  vari- 
eties which  originated  further  south,  and  ripen 
later.  His  trees,  most  of  them,  look  thriving. 
Many,  liowevcr,  have  marks  of  injury,  which  he 
attributes  to  the  locusts,  an  enemy  with  which 
fruit-growers  at  the  north  have  not  been  much 
acquainted.  The  trees  are  yet  so  young,  that  it 
is  too  early  to  be  confident  of  their  success,  and 
although  I  see  daily  fine  apples  in  the  market, 
said  to  be  raised  in  the  neighborhood,  I  have 
looked  in  vain  for  an  acre  of  what  at  the  north 
we  should  call  a  good  orchard,  in  bearing.  The 
care,  however,  which  we  bestow  upon  our  trees, 
is  entirely  unknown  here,  and  it  is  to  l)e  hoped 
that  our  friend  may  find  abundant  success  in  hia 
fruit-growing.  His  pears,  which  are  mostly 
dwarfs,  have  suffered  very  much  from  the  bliglit, 
which,  like  some  diseases  in  the  human  system, 
seems  to  select  for  its  victims  those  of  fullest  life 
and  vigor.  Many  almost  perfect  trees,  six  feet  or 
more  in  height,  were  shown  me,  utterly  blafctod. 
ilr.  ]M.  attributes  their  destruction  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun  ;  but,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  symptoms 
and  result  appear  to  me  to  be  the  same  which  we 
everywhere  see  and  hear  of,  under  the  name  of 
sa-p-blight,  and  the  like,  aad  as  to  the  causes  of 
which,  as  about  most  other  matters,  "commenta- 
tors differ."  Mr.  Morrison  philosophically  re- 
marked that  he  could  go  out  and  cry  over  his 
pear  trees,  if  it  would  do  them  any  good  ;  but  he 
did  not  see  that  it  would.  He  thinks  the  peach 
rather  an  uncertain  crop  even  here,  as  it  seems  to 
be  everywhere. 

As  to  his  grass  lands,  he  is  pursuing  a  thorough 
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course  of  draining  and  thoroughly  subduing.  His  straw  at  about  fifteen  dollars  a  ton.  He  uses  rye 
drains  are  throe  feet  deep,  or  more,  most  of  thorn  and  corn,  ground  together  as  provender  for  his 
covered.  They  are  made  by  placing  short  logs,  horses.  He  cultivates  his  crops  very  much  ia  the 
across,  and  covering  with  old  rails,  and  then  with ;  New  England  style,  employing  free  labor  entirely 
sods,  bushes,  and  roots,  deep  enough  to  be  below  on  his  farm.  Tlie  price  of  labor  here  doo«  not 
the  subsoil  plow.     His  meadows  seem  to  be  fulh  differ  materially  from  New  Engl.ind  prices.     It  is 


of  springs,  and  to  require  more  ditches  than  any 
land  I  have  ever  seen.  Hay  usually  sells  at  twen- 
ty dollars  or  more  a  ton,  and  upon  land  like  this, 
which  will  produce  as  well  at  least  as  our  best 
grass  lands,  hay  must  be  a  profitable  crop.  He 
sows  his  herds-grass,  or  timotliy,  as  he  calls  it, 
in  the  autumn,  and  clover  in  the  spring,  as  we 
do,  on  most  of  our  reclaimed  land.  He  has  some 
forty  acres  in  grass,  most  of  which  has  been  re- 
claimed, at  an  expense  equal  to  that  of  reclaim- 
ing our  worst  swamps.  We  found  his  team  of 
four  oxen  engaged  in  plowing  his  orchard,  (on 
the  10th  of  January,  remember,)  with  a  Boston 
plow  and  a  Yankee  driver.  These  oxen  were  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Morrison,  in  Brighton,  Mass.,  and 
brought  here,  at  an  sxpense  of  about  fifty  dollars 


notorious  that  slaves  do  not  perform  so  much  la- 
bor as  freemen,  here  or  elsewhere,  and  when  we 
add  to  this,  the  fact,  that  they  always  steal  what- 
ever they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  we  naturally 
enough  infer,  that  they  arc  rather  unj)roii table 
stock.  I  suppose  the  poor  uneducated  creatures 
cannot  understand  their  moral  obligati(.>n  to  do 
all  the  work  for  the  benefit  of  others,  wiio  do 
none  !  Everything  here  is  kept  under  lock  and 
key,  and  it  is  said  not  to  be  an  uncommon  occiir- 
rence  for  the  servants  to  steal  and  sell  the  grain 
allotted  out  for  the  provender  of  the  horses  in 
their  charge.  Mr.  Morrison  had  two  big  dogs 
chained  near  his  house,  which  are  let  looeo  at 
night,  to  prevent  pilfering  about  his  premises. 
I  suppose  three-quarters  of  the  corn-barns  in  New 


a  yoke.     I  saw  a  fine  yoke  of  oxen  at  M'ork  a  few  j  Hampshire  were  never  locked  or  otherwise  guard- 


days,  on  the  Capitol  grounds,  moving  blocks  of 
marble,  and  remarked  to  the  contractor  that  they 
looked  like  northern  cattle,  when  ho  informed 
me  that  he  brought  them  from  Massachusetts. 

Although  there  are  plenty  of  bullocks  raised 
and  driven  into  market  here  for  beef,  suitable  for 
work,  yet  most  of  them  have  never  been  yoked. 
Mr.  Morrison  has  tried  mules  for  farm  labor,  and 
is  of  opinion  that,  except  for  the  heavy  work  in- 
cident to  cl.'aring  new  lands,  they  may  be  more 
profitable  than  oxen.  They  arc  more  hardy,  less 
expensive  to  keep,  and  much  longer  lived  than 
the  horse.  Indeed,  a  negro,  of  whom  I  inquired 
how  long  tliey  lived,  gravely  informed  me  that  he 
had  heard  a  great  many  men  say  that  they  never 
saw  a  dead  mule,  and  his  inference  seemed  to  bo, 
that  they  never  die  at  all !  I  have  long  had  the 
impression  that  mules  might  bo  profitably  em- 
ployed iu  Now  England,  on  our  farms  ;  and  were 
it  not  tliat  they  arc  so  unnatural  a  production,  I 
should  be  glad  to  sec  tliem  tried  among  us.  Mr. 
M.  is  trying  the  subsoil  plow  thoroughly,  on  his 
farm,  running  it  to  the  deptli  of  seventeen  inches, 
and  has  full  faith  in  its  utility. 

lie  has  horse  teams,  carrying  stable  manure 
from  the  city  daily  to  his  farm,  having  purcliased 
for  three  hundred  dollars  all  that  is  made  at  a 
stable,  which  will  give  him  al)out  a  two-horse 
load  daily.  lie  showed  mo  also  a  lime-pit  where 
he  had  burned  about  a  thousand  bushels  of  oys 
ter  shells,  much  after  the  fasliion  of  burning  a 
coal-pit.  This  lime  he  applies  broad-cast,  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  con- 
siders corn  liis  best  crop,  and  in  good  seasons  gets 
sixty  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  raises  rye  also,  to 
considerable  extent,  and  finds  a  market  for  the 


ed,  except  by  the  consciences  of  the  people,  and 
such  considerations  are  to  be  Aveighed,  by  north- 
ern men,  who  are  tempted  to  seek  a  home,  under 
diSiirent  institutions  from  their  own. 

The  question  of  emigration  from  home  coraes 
up  to  every  New  England  youth,  and  1  know  of 
no  better  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  New 
England,  than  to  present  fairly  to  view  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  a  life  in  other  parts 


of  our  country. 

Washinrjton ,  D.  C. 


Uexry  F.  French. 
Jan.  11,  1855. 


APPLES-THE  RIBSTOHE  PIPPIN. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  apple  •Jv'hich 
appear  to  be  susceptil)le  of  successful  cultivation 
in  almost  any  variety  of  soil,  and  indeed,  in  al- 
most any  position  in  which  it  may  be  found  de- 
sirable or  convenient  to  place  them.  There  uro 
others,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  more  fastidi- 
ous, and  wliich  can  only  be  made  to  grov,'  in  the 
richest  and  most  aflluent  soils.  Of  tliis  latter 
description,  we  may  mention  the  Kibstone  pip- 
pin, which  is  certainly,  in  many  respects,  a  most 
desirable  and  valuable  fruit,  and  one  that  de- 
serves to  be  extensively  cultivated  in  every  reo'ion 
where  it  can  possibly  be  made  to  grow. 

Ives,  (in  his  "Book  of  Fruits,")  suggests  that 
the  best  soil  for  it  is  one  rather  moist  and  warm  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Rtssell,  in  a  communication  on 
the  Ribstone,  published  in  "■Hoi^cifs  Magazine 
of  llorticuUure,''  XiA  X.,  says  that,  "Tre^s  of 
this  kind  of  apple,  growing  on  a  flat  level  plain, 
ripened  their  fruit  about  three  weeks  too  early, 
therefore  did  not  keep  so  well  througli  the  sea- 
son, as  those  that  were  not  so  early  matured." 
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His  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  the  trees,  strikes 
us  as  well  worthy  of  attention. 

'In  fact  the  situation  that  is  not  unfrequently 


portions,  and  applied  most  of  it  to  corn,  reserving 
some  for  other  purposes.  My  ground  for  corn 
contained  about  1^  acres  ;  two-lifths  of  it  had 
been  planted   with  potatoes   the   previous   year, 


supposed  most  eligible,  experience  finds  to  be  the|jjj.^nj,i.gj  [^  the  hill 'with  plaster,'  and  a  slight 
reverse.  A  southern  aspect  is  often  preferred,  ^p^^t  of  green  manure  plowed  in  ;  the  remaining 
which  is  dicidedly  the  most  unftivorable  that  can  j  t;iji.(>e.{j(th8  grass  land,  all  in  poor  condition,  and 
be  selected  for  this  particular  apple.  _      rather  light  soil,  a  part  of  it  dry,  but  some  of  it 

"I  believe  we  have  much  to  learn  in  the  choice  j^j^ji^g  moist.  I  plowed  it  about  the  last  of  May 
of  the  most  favorable  localities,  before  we  shall  i.^j-,^  planted  it  about  the  Gth  of  June.  Upon  the 
be  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  some_  of  the  jt^o-llfths  old  ground,  I  spread  twenty-five  dollars' 
most  superior  apples  not  natives  of  America.   ^A  ^vo^th  of  manure  from  the  barn   before  plowing 


north-west  slope  I  should  prefer  to  any  other  for 
reasons  thus  :  the  tree  would  not  start  to  grow 
so  early  in  the  spring  ;  the  roots  would  not  suffer 
so  much  with  the  summer  drought ;  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  fruit  would  be  larger  and  finer,  and 
would  not  ripen  so  early  by  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  A  rich  deep  soil,  rather  wet  than  dry, 
is  best  adapted  for  the  apple  tree,  (generally) — 
land  half  covered  with  rocks,  that  cannot  be  well 
cultivated  with  the  plow,  would  be  a  desirable  lo- 
cality, especially  in  a  dry  season,  as  the  trees 
would  not  suffer  Avith  the  drought.'' 


For  the  iVeiit  England  Farmer. 

GUANO  AND  STJPEEPHOSPHATE  ONCE 
MORE. 

My  Dear  Brown  : — I  have  been  trying  to  col- 
lect the  results  of  experiments  in  Rockingham 
County,  with  guano  and  superphosphate  ;  but  as 
n  general  thing,  farmers  had  rather  work  than 
write.  I  send,  however,  a  valuable  letter  from 
Mr.  Little,  of  Hampstead,  a  good,  reliable  man. 
Ilis  suggestion  that  crops  manured  with  these 
fertilizers  require  little  hoeing,  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice. No  doubt  most  of  the  weeds  which  cost  us 
60  much  labor  to  eradicate,  spring  from  seeds 
which  we  sow  with  our  barn  and  stable  manure. 
The  new,  unmanured  lands  of  ^the  West,  require 
little  or  no  hand  cultivation. 

I  think  well  of  Mr.  Little's  conclusions,  for  the 
same  reason  that  a  client  once  gave  me  for  liking 
my  opinion.  "  'Squire,"  said  he,  "I  like  your 
views  better  than  those  of  any  lawyer  I  ever  saw, 
because  you  think  just  as  I  do  .'" 

Yours,  truly,  H.  F.  French. 


Hampstead,  Feb.  15,  1855. 
Henry  F.  French,  Esq.  : — Dear  Sir, — After 
considerable  delay,  I  have  prepared  for  you  a 
statement  of  my  experiments  with  guano  and 
superphosphate  of  lime.  In  the  spring  of  1843, 
I  was  short  of  stable  manure,  and  it  being  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  it,  I  resolved  to  try  some  of  the  con- 
centrated manures.  By  referring  to  the  various 
agricultural  papers,  I  found  that  nearly  all  the 
popular  writers  agreed  that  guano  was  a  valuable 
manure  ;  but  as  to  superphosphate  of  lime,  their 
statements  were  so  contradictory,  that  nothing  re- 
liable could  1)0  obtained.  I  djctormincd  to  test  the 
value  of  it  by  comparing  it  with  other  manures  ; 
and  not  caring  to  risk  much  on  an  uncertainty, 
I  purchased  only  one  bag  of  De  Burg's  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  and  one  of  Peruvian  guano.  Be- 
fore using  it,  I  mixed  it  with  plaster,  equal  pro- 


the  remainder,  sward  land,  I  sowed  eight  dollars 
worth  of  guano,  and  superphosphate  of  lime,  first 
a  strip  of  guano,  then  one  of  superphosphate,  and 
so  on,  throughout  the  piece,  harrowing  it  in  thor- 
oughly. 

I  planted  in  hills  3^  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
kept  the  ground  as  level  as  possible.  From  the 
part  manured  from  the  barn,  I  obtained  a  heavy 
crop,  from  the  other  a  fair  crop,  stalks  rather 
light  but  good  ears.  I  did  not  measure  it,  but  am 
satisfied  that  it  was  better  in  proportion  to  the 
expense  than  the  other  piece.  I  could  see  no  dif- 
ference between  the  guano  and  superphosphate 
of  lime  as  sown  broadcast.  I  selected  twelve  rows, 
six  on  each  part  of  the  piece.  To  three  of  each 
of  these,  I  applied  guano  in  the  hill,  to  the  rest, 
superphosphate  of  lime,  about  a  table-spoonful  to 
the  hill.  The  guano,  I  covered  with  my  boot,  as 
I  dropped  the  corn  ;  the  consequence  was,  it  was 
not  covered  deep  enough,  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  it  vegetated,  but  what  there  was  of  it  was  much 
better  than  whei-e  it  was  not  applied  in  the  hill. 
The  corn  in  the  rows  that  I  applied  superphos- 
phate of  lime  to,  came  up  well,  and  looked  finely, 
took  the  lead  and  kept  it  throughout  the  season, 
and  were  decidedly  the  best  rows  of  corn  I  had 
upon  the  piece.  The  difference  was  not  so  marked 
upon  the  part  manured  with  stable  manure  as  the 
other.  1  applied  superphosphate  of  lime  to  half 
of  a  small  bed  of  beets,  and  the  product  of  that 
part  was  nearly  douliled  by  the  operation.  I 
sowed  ten  rows  of  turnips  on  a  moist  piece  of  land 
prepared  as  follows  : — furrowed  the  rows  3  feet 
apart,  strewed  the  manure  in  the  furrow,  turned 
two  furrows  upon  it,  forming  a  ridge,  and  upon 
this  sowed  my  seed.  To  six  of  the  rowSj  I  applied 
manure  from  the  barn  and  night  soil  mixed  with 
twice  its  bulk  of  decomposed  saw-dust ;  to  the  re- 
mainder, guano  with  the  exception  of  part  of  a 
row  for  a  trial  of  superphosphate  of  lime.  The 
result  was,  that  I  had  more  baskets  of  turnips 
from  the  four  rows  manured  with  guano,  than 
from  six  where  the  manure  was  applied  ;  the  cost 
of  the  guano  was  not  lialf  that  of  the  manure. 
1  could  not  perceive  any  difference  in  the  yield  of 
the  turnips  on  the  part  of  the  row  where  super- 
phosphate of  lime  was  used  from  the  guano.  They 
were  smoother,  and  would  sell  better  for  table 
use. 

In  1854,  I  bought  of  George  Davenport,  of  Bos- 
ton, a  half-ton  of  De  Burg's  superphosphate  of 
lime,  and  the  same  quantity  of  Peruvian  guano, 
for  my  own  use  and  that  of  my  neighbors  who 
felt  disposed  to  try  it.  A  little  more  than  half 
of  it  was  taken  off  my  liands,  mostly  by  one  in- 
dividual, who  applied  it  to  grass,  corn,  potato 
vines,  &c.,  without  any  other  manure,  with  com- 
plete success.  He  had  as  good  corn  from  a  ta- 
ble-spoonful of  guano  in  the  hill  buried  three 
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inches  deep,  and  the  same  quantity  of  superphos- 
phate on  the  top  of  the  hill  before  the  seed  was 
dropped,  as  from  the  rate  of  40  loads  of  stable 
manure  to  the  acre,  side  by  side.  I  planted  the 
same  piece  with  corn  that  I  did  the  year  before, 
giving  it  a  good  dressing  of  manure  from  the 
barn-yard  before  plowing,  and  using  superphos- 
phate of  lime  in  the  hill,  with  the  exception  of 
some  rows  for  other  manures.  I  selected  rows 
both  from  the  dry  and  wet  parts  of  the  piece, 
using  guano  dug  in  around  the  hill,  after  the 
corn  was  up,  salt  around  the  corn  on  the  surface, 
ashes  both  in  the  hill  and  on  the  surflice,  and  plas- 
ter in  the  hill.  The  salt  put  the  corn  back  one 
week  and  injured  the  crop.  Ashes  applied  in  the 
hill  injured  the  corn,  on  the  surface  benefited  it, 
plaster  about  the  same,  superphosphate  of  lime 
much  better  than  either. 

The  guano  produced  heavier  stalks  than  the 
superphosphate,  but  no  ])ettGr  ears.  In  making 
these  trials,  I  used  three  rows  for  each  kind  of 
manure,  leaving  one  row  between  each  kind  with- 
out any  thing  applied  to  the  hill.  I  obtained  as 
good  corn  from  that  part  of  the  piece,  where  I 
applied  guano  and  superphosphate  the  year  be- 
fore, as  from  the  part  manured  with  stable  man- 
ure, with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  where  there 
was  a  small  per  cent,  of  fowl  manure  mixed  with 
it.     This  produced  larger  crops  both  seasons. 

I  selected  six  rows  in  a  piece  for  potatoes,  two 
for  guano,  using  a  table-spoonful  in  a  hill,  two 
for  superphosphate,  using  the  same  quantity  in 
the  hill.  To  the  remainder,  I  put  a  shovelful  of 
greeu  manure  in  the  hill. 

The  guano  rows  yielded 4    bushels. 

The  superphosphate 3i  bushels. 

The  stable  manure 3i  bushels. 

I  had  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre  that  had 
been  planted  with  potatoes  the  previous  year, 
using  plaster  in  tlie  hill,  without  any  other  ma- 
nure. This  piece  was  flat,  rather  moist,  and  in 
poor  condition,  and  I  selected  it  expressly  for  a 
trial  of  concentrated  manures.  After  plowing 
it,  I  sowed  150  lbs.  of  guano,  harrowing  it  in  as 
soon  as  possible,  mixing  it  thoroughly  with  the 
soil.  I  then  furrowed  it  the  usual  distance  for 
potatoes.  In  half  of  the  first  row  I  strewed  gua- 
no, in  the  other  superphosphate  of  lime,  cov- 
ered it  lightly,  and  planted  with  pumpkins.  The 
row  yielded  well,  but  the  part  where  superphos- 
phate of  lime  was  applied,  much  the  best.  I 
then  took  eight  rows  for  potatoes,  planting  them 
in  drills.  In  two  of  them  I  applied  guano,  and 
received  six  bushels  of  potatoes.  To  the  two  next 
I  applied  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  received  5^ 
bushels.  Two  were  liberally  manured  with  ash- 
es, and  from  these  I  obtained  five  and  one-fourth 
bushels.  In  the  other  two,  plaster  was  used,  and 
from  these  I  dug  only  three  bushels.  1  do  not 
think  I  received  any  benefit  from  tlie  plaster.  In 
half  of  the  next  row  I  used  guano  ;  in  the  re- 
mainder superphosphate  of  lime,  formed  it  into  a 
ridge,  and  sowed  it  with  cabbages.  The  result 
exceeded  my  expectations.  I  obtained  much  bet- 
ter heads  than  I  generally  do,  when  manure  from 
the  barn  is  applied.  I  next  sowed  eight  ro^\'s  with 
turnips,  manured  four  with  guano,  the  remain- 
der with  superphosphate.  They  looked  finely 
the  first  of  the  sejison,  but  the  severe  drought  and 
the  plant  lice,  combined,  completely  ruined  the 
crop.    The  remainder  of  the  piece  1  planted  with 


potatoes,  using  plaster  in  the  hill.  The  yield  was 
very  light.  The  quantity  of  guano  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime  used  in  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments, was  equal. 

I  prepared  a  piece  of  ground  for  carrots  as  fol- 
lows : — first  plowed  it,  then  sowed  guano  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  ; 
plowed  it  again,  then  sowed  about  the  same  quan- 
tity of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  harrowed  it 
in.  I  obtained  a  much  better  crop  than  I  ever 
had  on  the  same,  when  stable  manure  was  ap- 
plied. 

The  best  crop  of  potatoes,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality,  I  raised  upon  a  piece  prepared  1)y 
plowing  in  a  dressing  of  stable  manure,  using  su- 
perphosphate of  lime  in  the  hill.  I  had  a  fine 
yield  where  both  superphosphate  of  lime  and 
plaster  was  applied  in  the  hill  Avithout  any  other 
manure.  The  soil  upon  which  I  conducted  my 
experiments  is  rather  ilioist,  Avith  a  good  supply  of 
vegetable  matter.  A'light,  dry  soil,  deficient  in 
vegetable  matter,  would  be  likely  to  give  a  difibr- 
ent  result.  My  neighbor's  experiments  on  a  dry- 
soil  resulted  in  favor  of  superphosphate  of  lime. 
On  a  moist  soil,  guano  took  the  lead.  I  sowed 
while  raining,  some  guano,  on  a  piece  of  grass. 
The  result  was  very  marked,  changing  it  to  a  dark 
green  color,  and  increasing  the  quantity  consid- 
erably. Judging  from  my  o^^^l  experience  and 
observation,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
both  guano  and  superphosphate  of  lime  are  valu- 
able fertilizers,  and  will  pay  well,  if  judiciously 
applied  to  root  and  corn  crops,  reserving  the  barn 
manure  for  the  benefit  of  the  hay  crop,  which  I 
consider  themost  important.  I  think  guano  in 
a  crude  state  is  better  adapted  to  a  moist  than  a 
dry  soil.  This,  I  think,  is  owing  mainly  to  the 
presence  of  a  larger  proportion  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  a  wet  soil.  I  think  when  applied  to  a  dry, 
light  soil,  it  should  be  mixed  with  decomposed 
muck  or  loam. 

Superphosphate  of  lime,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, I  consider  a  better  proportioned  manure, 
and  better  adapted  to  perfect  all  parts  of  the 
plant,  than  guano.  Hence  the  result  depends 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  labor  saved  by  hoeing  and  in 
applying  superphosphate  of  lime  to  corn  in  the 
hill,  and  the  foct  that  it  will  not  injure  the  seed 
to  come  in  contact  with  it,  I  consider  it  the  best 
preparation  I  know  for  that  purpose,  and  shall 
continue  to  use  it  until  convinced  to  the  contra- 
ry. I  have  not  been  so  minute  with  my  experi- 
ments as  I  should  have  been,  had  I  expected  to 
communicate  the  results  to  you. 

If  these  few  lines  are  of  any  use  to  you  in  mak- 
ing up  your  statement,  they  arc  at  your  service  ; 
they  were  due  long  ero  this,  and  I  have  no  apolo- 
gy to  make  for  the  delay. 

Yours,  truly,  Wm.  C.  Little. 


Carolina  Cultivator. — Published  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  William  D.  Cooke,  Publisher.  $2,00  a 
year.  In  its  inaugural  the  Editor  says: — "It  is 
too  common  to  read,  assent,  and  then  forget. 
It  does  more  harm  than  good  for  a  farmer  to  read 
practical  lessons  for  mere  amusement.  It  gen- 
erates a  habit  of  indifference  to  improvement 
which  is  hard  to  shake  off.     Let  our  readers. 
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tberoforc,  be  punctual  in  putting  every  valuable 
thought  which  they  may  find  in  books  and  papers 
on  the  various  branches  of  agriculture  and  the 
kindred  arts,  into  immediate  use,  and  our  word 


string,  it  may  be  considered  a  very  justly  propor- 
tioned animal. 

But  the  most  important  part,  and  that  which 
has  caused  the  greatest  variety  of  opinion,  is  the 
fleece.     When  1  first  commenced  in  the  business, 


for  it,  they  will  have  the  satisfiiction  at  last  of  some  twenty-five  years  since,  the  strife  was  for 
witnessing  a  decided  improvement  on  tlieir  own  I  the  finest  wool  without  much  regard  to  any  thing 
premises  and  around  them."  ^^^'"-     '^^^^  ^^^^  question  asked  was  "How  much 

did  you  get?"  But  the  tallies  are  turned  ;  people 

~~     ~  have  taken  the  other  extreme.    The  great  question 

SHEEP  BREEDING— FINENESS  VS.  SIZE,  now   is,    "How  much  will   they   shear."     But 

Whoever,  therefore,  would  obtain  a  large  andl)^'^*!^^"*  designing  to  tread  on  the  toes  of  others, 

vi-orous  race,  [of  merino  sheep]  should  keep  his'^.  '"^^  S'^*t  '^  description  of  such  as  would  suit  my 


ewes  from  the  rams  till  they  are  three  years  old 
Rams  are  not  usually  allowed  to  leap  till  three 
years  of  age. — Thaa-''s  Principles  of  Agriculture, 
■p.  539. 

That  the  size  of  sheep  would  be  enlarged  by  the 
above  course  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but,  allow 
us  to  ask,  what  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  increase  in  size.  Most  assuredly  the  amount 
ofivool  Avould  be  diminished  in  its  proportion  to 
the  size  and  consequently  to  the  amount  of  food 
consumed.  The  principal  advantage  that  I  can 
perceive  to  be  derived  from  the  above  course  is  in 
the  increased  longevity  of  the  animal.  For,  from 
my  experience  in  the  matter,  I  am  satisfied  that 
sheep,  male  or  female,  will  attain  a  greater  age 
by  not  being  allowed  to  ))reed  until  three  years 
old.  If  kept  in  moderate  condition,  getting  neither 
too  fleshy  nor  too  poor,  they  will  frequently  last 
and  be  profitable  till  they  are  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  old.  I  have  now  one  twelve  years  old,  that 
raised  her  first  lamb  at  three  years,  and  now  has 
as  good  teeth  as  any  in  my  flock,  and  is  apparently 
in  her  prime  except  that  her  fleece  has  become 
coarser  and  somewhat  lighter. 

But  among  the  advantages  of  pursuing  the 
above  course,  to  the  wool-grower,  whose  flocks 
must  be  limited  to  a  certain  number,  is  the  small 
number  of  breeding  ewes  he  will  be  enabled  to 
keep  in  consequence  of  having  so  many  younger 
sheep.  The  successful  wool-grower  will  endeavor 
to  raise  sheep,  as  well  as  wool,  for  sale.  If  young 
sheep  are  kept  so  as  to  get  twelve  months  growth 
in  a  year  (wliich  is  frequently  not  the  case)  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  breeding  from  them  at  two 
years  old,  and  raising  a  flock  tliat  will  be  suffi- 
ciently largo  and  hardy  for  mutton  and  wool- 
growing  purposes,  and  that  will  last  and  be  val- 
uable until  eight  or  ten  years  old.  Such  a  flock 
will  produce  finer  wool  and  more  of  it  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  food,  than  one  forced  to  an 
unnatural  size.  I  have  used  bucks  at  different 
ages,  from  six  months  to  five  years,  and  have  had 
as  good  success,  and  raised  as  good  lambs  from 
those  that  were  one  and  a  half  years,  as  at  any 
other  age. 

In  breeding  sheep  for  avooI,  wc  should  also  pay 
some  attention  to  form,  which  is  of  much  more 
importance  than  size,  so  far  as  its  adaptation  and 
value  for  mutton  is  concerned.  If  merino  sheep 
measures  from  the  withers  to  the  root  of  the  tail, 
and  from  the  withers  to  the  nose,  and  likewise 
from  the  withers  down  the  fore  leg  to  the  hoof, 
alike ;  and  the  three  lengths  put  together  or  three 
times  the  length  from  the  withers  to  the  root  of 
the  tail,  being  put  around  the  sheep  lengthways, 
passing  the  string  under  the  neck  and  around  the 
thighs,  and  the  sheep  is  broad  enough  to  fill  the 


fancy,  and  such  as  I  believe  will  eventually  be 
sought  for.  The  sheep  should  be  of  medium  size, 
the  ewe  weighing  when  full  grown,  from  80  to  90 
lbs.,  the  skin  loose  but  not  rolling  in  folds,  the 
fleece  thick,  particularly  on  the  belly,  and  ex- 
tending well  down  on  the  legs  and  face  ;  the  sta- 
ple uniformly  of  one  length — from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  when  of  a  year's  growth — the  curves 
plain  and  uniform  as  possible,  from  one  end  to 
the  otiier,  and  not  less  than  twenty-four  to  the 
inch — if  more  the  better — the  fleece  sufficiently 
oily  to  render  it  soft  to  the  touch,  and  the  surface 
a  little  dark.  If  the  fleece  be  entirely  destitute 
of  oil.  the  wool  becomes  harsh  and  wiry  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  is  an  excess,  it  must  be  at 
the  e>  pense  of  the  fleece,  as  well  as  carcass  ; 
being  made  from  the  same  materials,  and  causing 
the  fiece  to  be  thin  and  light  after  being  cleansed, 
and  thj  sheep  hard  to  keep.  Both  extremes, 
particul  irly  the  latter,  should  be  avoided. —  Wool- 
Groxccr 


ECONOMY  IN  THE  EIGHT  PLACE. 

Men  who  have  made  fortunes  tell  us  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  acquire  property  than  to  keep  it. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  we  have  not  had 
very  ample  means  to  determine,  but  are  convinced 
that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  expend  money  ju- 
diciously, than  to  earn  it.  Wc  know  this,  from 
experiments  in  a  small  way,  ourselves,  as  well  as 
from  observations  on  the  rest  of  mankind.  Al- 
most every  man  who  will  make  up  his  mind  to 
have  money,  and  devote  his  time  and  energies 
early  and  late  to  this  object,  will  succeed  in  his  un- 
dertaking. But  there  are  various  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  spending  it  to  the  best  advantage, 
arising  partly  from  the  fact,  that  every  man  in- 
tends, when  he  gets  enough,  to  change  his  mode 
of  life,  and  adopt  one  more  agreeable.  One  man 
leaves  his  country  for  half  a  generation,  and  hav- 
ing made  his  fortune,  returns  to  find  his  youth- 
ful friends  all  dead,  or  forgetful  of  him,  and  the 
whole  world  so  moved  away  from  its  former  po- 
sition, that  he  cannot  find  the  place  in  it  which 
he  formerly  occupied.  His  money  cannot  buy 
for  him  the  smiles  and  sunshine  of  which  for 
years  he  had  been  dreaming,  under  a  foreign  sky. 

The  city  merchant  looks  anxiously  forward  to- 
wards the  day  when  he  sliall  close  his  counting- 
room,  and  turn  his  back  upon  the  perplexities  of 
his  business,  return  to  his  native  village  in  the 
country,  and  re-purchase  the   old  homestead,  and 
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then  spend  his  declining  years,  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig-tree,  in  the  delightful  pursuits  of  ag- 
riculture. But,  alas  !  a  life  of  care  and  luxury 
in  the  city  has  unfitted  hiin,  as  well  as  his  fami- 
ly, for  simple  rural  pleasures.  Ilis  wife  is  tor- 
mented for  want  of  faithful  and  capable  servants, 
his  daughters  sigh  in  vain  for  the  promenade  on 
the  pavement,  and  for  the  opera,  and  even  the 
good  citizen  himself  begins  soon  to  suspect  that 
the  "old  familiar  foces"  on  "change,  or  at  his  fa- 
vorite resort,  the  insurance  office,  are  more  agree- 
able companions  than  cows  and  oxen,  or  even  the 
farmers  about  him,  who  know  so  little  of  freights 
and  the  stock  excliange. 

The  leading  thought,  however,  with  which  we 
started,  related  more  particularly  to  expenditures 
by  the  farmer,  upon  his  own  house  and  lands. 
He  can  calculate  pretty  accurately,  as  to  the  ex- 
pense of  plowing  and  ditching,  and  the  common 
labors  of  the  farm  ;  but  our  thoughts  extended 
beyond  this,  to  the  time  Avhen  having  acquired  a 
little  surplus,  he  undertakes  to  adorn  and  embel- 
lish his  residence.  Here  he  is  beyond  his  usual 
depth,  and  has  not  his  usual  landmark  to  guide 
him.  He  desires  to  erect  a  stable  or  barn,  which 
he  thinks  should  cost  some  five  or  six  hundred  dol- 
lars. He  sets  out  with  the  sensible  idea,  that  it 
should  be  a  plain,  substantial,  modest  structure, 
for  cows  and  horses  to  live  in.  He  consults  a 
carpenter  or  architect,  who  persuade  him  to  allow 
liim  to  take  charge  of  the  liuilding,  and  present- 
ly, by  the  side  of  his  simple  mansion  rises  a  sort 
of  cross  between  a  martin-house  and  a  temple  of 
Minerva,  clap-boarded  and  painted,  with  the  doors 
hung  in  all  the  new-fashioned  methods,  so  that 
they  will  neither  open  or  shut,  with  a  tall  venti- 
lator and  a  magnificent  weather-vane  on  top — the 
whole  resembling  less  a  farmer's  barn,  than  a  vil- 
lage church,  erected  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  nine  pew-holders.  Now  these  fancy 
out-buildings  are  well  enough  on  fancy  places,  but 
are  m  bad  taste,  to  say  the  least,  on  a  farm,  where 
economy  is  consulted  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
tlie  owner  finds,  when  it  is  completed,  that  his  barn 
costs  twice  as  much  as  he  could  well  aflbrd. 

Then,  again,  he  determines  upon  having  a  bet- 
ter/c;irc  in  front  of  his  house.  The  carpenter 
shows  him  a  beautiful  pattern, Avhich  is  like  'Squire 
Wealthy's,  in  Roxbury,  and  persuades  him  to 
adopt  it.  The  work  is  completed,  and  behold  a 
BiniiW  front  yard,  as  we  call  it  in  New  England, 
just  as  wide  on  the  street  as  the  dwelling-house, 
and  running  straight  to  the  front  corners  of  the 
house,  enclosing  three  or  four  square  rods  of 
ground!  and  for  what  purpose?  Kind  reader, 
did  you  ever  ask  yourself  for  what  these  little 
front  yards  are  designed?  Usually,  they  contain 
a  few  lilacs,  half-a-dozen  rose-bushes,  and  occa- 
sionally a   small   flower  bed.     The   flowers  and 


shrubs  we  like,  but  the  expensive  fence  we  do  not 
like.  Often  a  hundred  dollars  are  expended  in 
this  way  for  as  many  feet  in  length  of  such  a 
fence.  Instead  of  this,  we  would  either  construct 
a  plain  fence  of  pine,  painted,  which  should 
not  cost  more  than  two  duUars  a  rod,  or  we 
would  plant  a  hedge  of  buckthorn  or  privet,  sup- 
ported by  a  wire  fence,  for  strength,  if  necessary. 
In  every  case,  we  would  avoid  running  straight 
fences  from  the  street  to  the  house,  and  would 
leave  a  liberal  plot  in  front,  and  if  possible,  at  one 
side  or  both,  graded  and  finislied  as  a  lawn.  But 
let  the  fence  be  plain  and  cheap.  There  is  no 
beauty  either  of  symmetry,  harmony  or  utility, 
in  such  front  fcKces  as  we  may  see  in  every  village 
in  New  England.  Save  your  money  to  gratify 
some  correct  and  rational  taste,  and  do  not  follow 
an  unreasonable  fashion.  Use  the  reason,  the 
plain  common  sense  which  Providence  gaye  you 
to  use,  before  you  suffer  your  hard-earned  money 
to  be  taken  from  you,  to  gratify  a  carpenter's 
foolish  ambition  to  work  out  a  more  elaborate 
piece  of  architectural  folly,  than  has  ev€r  before 
been  presented  to  the  public.  We  have  noticed 
so  much  of  tliis  display  of  squares  and  crosses  and 
triangles  in  our  travels  lately,  that  we  think  we 
shall  feel  better  after  having  spoken  our  mind  on 
the  suliject.  We  think  the  people  of  the  ruvii.1 
districts,  especially  of  the  villaf/cs,  have  yet  many 
lessons  of  economy  to  learn,  in  the  structure  of 
their  houses,  out-buildings  and  ornamental  fences. 
How  to  expand  a  limited  amount  of  money  so  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  amount  of  physical  cooifort, 
intellectual  gratification  and  moral  improvement, 
is  a  problem  well  worthy  of  attention. 


COUNTY  TRANSACTIONS. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  gentlemen  of  the 
several  County  Agricultural  Societies  for  copies 
of  their  Transactions  for  1854.  ^Ye  have  re- 
ceived copies  of  the  Franklin  County  Society, 
Bristol,  Berkshire,  Middlesex  South,  Housatonic, 
Hampden,  Norfolk,  Hampsliire,  Worcester  and 
Essex.  Each  of  these  Transactions  contain  pa- 
pers of  value  to  the  fiirmer,  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  spread  before  the  reader  did  our  limits 
permit, — and  wi  ere  any  new  mode  of  operation, 
new  and  valuable  designs  of  implements,  or  meth- 
ods of  making  or  preserving  manures  are  noticed, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  publish  them.  Our  ac- 
knowledgments are  gratefully  tendered  to  gentle- 
men who  have  kindly  supplied  us  with  these 
reports.  Norfolk,  Bristol  and  ^liddlcsex  are 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  typographic  art. 


1^  Tlie  J\orfulk  Herald  announces  to  the  for- 
mers of  Virginia  auJ  Nt)rth  Carolina,  that  the  corn 
dealers  in  that  market  have  come  to  tlic  determina- 
tion to  buy  and  sell  corn  by  weight  on  and  after  the 
1st  of  April  next. 
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EIGHTH  LEGISLATIVE  AGEICULTU- 
RAL  MEETING. 

Reported  for  the  New  Eiisland  Farmer, 
BY    M-II.LIAM    Vr.    HILL. 

The  dghth  meeting  of  this  series  Avas  held  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  at  the  State  House,  on  Tues- 
day evening.  The  reason  of  its  not  being  holden 
in  the  Representative's  Hall  was,  that  the  hearing 
in  logard  to  the  removal  of  Judge  Loring  vras 
going  on  in  that  room.  The  subject  was  the  same 
as  at  the  last  meeting — Manures. 

Hon.  B.  V.  French,  of  Braintree,  presided, 
a,nd  on  taking  the  chair,  made  some  pertinent 
remarks  Upon  the  subject  of  manures.  In  regard 
to  the  usS  of  guano,  he  had  been  informed,  by  a 
merchant  of  Baltimore,  that  he  could  see  the 
eifect  of  the  use  of  guano  in  the  increased  receipts 
of  flour  in  th.it  market — that  it  came  in  from 
sections  they  never  thought  of.  But  it  is  becom- 
ing a  great  question,  how  does  it  leave  the  land  ? 
So  far,  the  opinion  is  that  the  land  is  impovcr 
ished  by  it  after  a  few  years.  He  had  been  in 
formed,  by  the  captain  of  a  vessel  who  brought 
guano  to  this  country,  that  guano  is  not  used  on 
the  farms  in  Peru.  The  planters  do  not  value  it, 
and  it  is  said  that  it  finally  gets  the  land  in  such 
a  condition  that  nothing  will  groAV  but  weeds. 
Still,  it  is  an  open  question.  In  regard  to  barn- 
yard manures,  we  do  know  what  effect  they  pro- 
duce, and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer 
that  they  be  saved  and  made  the  most  of.  To 
show  their  value,  he  entered  into  a  calculation  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  manure  of  the  domestic 
animals  in  the  Commonwealth — embracing  both 
liquid  and  solid — from  which  it  appeared  that  it 
is  Avorth  $8,000,000  per  year.  In  order  to  save 
manure,  it  should  be  kept  under  cover,  composted 
and  enlarged  in  quantity ;  and  by  this  means  a 
man's  hay  crops  may  be  increased,  and  he  Avill  be 
enabled  to  add  to  the  number  of  cattle  he  keeps. 
In  regard  to  the  application  of  manures,  he  was 
more  inclined  to  top-dress  grass  lands  than  for- 
merly. On  this  subject  he  would  refer  farmers 
to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  as  some  very  careful  experiments 
have  been  made  at  the  State  form  in  Westboro' 
during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  on  being  called  upon, 
made  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 
keeping  manures.  He  thought  it  best  to  have 
manures  in  an  open  barn-yard.  He  had  made 
his  own  yard,  pitching  to  the  centre,  and  was 
using  upland  subsoil  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
ditches  for  composting,  throwing  it  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  yard,  and  adding  straAV,  corn-stalks 
and  litter  with  the  manure  ;  also  adding  salt  in  a 
liquid  state,  keeping  the  heap  continually  wet 
until  September.  Manure  prepared  in  this  way 
he  found  to  be  more  valuable  than  any  compost 


he  had  ever  tried.  He  preferred  subsoil,  both  to 
put  under  the  barn  and  in  the  hog-pen.  It  has 
more  power  than  the  top  soil  to  absorb  ammonia 
from  the  air.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  operation 
of  things  on  hilly  lands. 

Mr.  HoAVARD,  of  the  Cultivator,  attributed  the 
process  of  Mr.  Dodge's  method  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  differed  from  the  conclu- 
sions which  that  gentleman  drew  therefrom.  He 
had  examined  the  soil  on  Mr.  D.'s  farm,  and 
found  that  the  subsoil  was  of  a  decidedly  alu- 
minous chai-acter,  much  more  so  than  the  top 
soil,  which  is  loose  and  gravelly.  The  material 
of  this  subsoil  (clay)  possesses  great  poAvers  of 
absorbing  the  manurial  properties  of  urine,  ren- 
dering it  perfectly  pure,  while  a  loose,  sandy 
soil,  will  produce  hardly  any  effect.  This  fact  is 
well  known,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  effect  noticed 
by  Mr.  Dodge.  But  subsoil  does  not  necessarily 
absorb  ammonia  any  better  than  the  top  soil, 
unless  it  be  clayey.  !Mr.  Howard  said  jNIexican 
guano,  which  was  alluded  to  at  the  last  meeting 
as  probably  preferable  to  the  Peruvian,  Avas  no 
new  thing.  It  AA-as  tried  in  England  fiiteen  years 
ago,  being  introduced  shortly  after  the  Peruvian. 
How  it  was  esteemed  there,  was  shown  in  the 
fact  that  the  demand  for  Peruvian  guano  is  con- 
stantly increasing. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  followed,  in  some  ex- 
tended remarks  upon  the  scientific  l)ranch  of  the 
subject.  Barn-yard  manures  are  the  most  valu- 
able, but  at  the  same  time  they  may  be  improved 
and  their  fertilizing  power  augmented.  They  act 
mechanically  in  the  first  place,  and  should  be 
loose  and  open  when  applied  to  light  soils.  They 
then  ferment,  and  the  woody  substances  contained 
in  them  produce  acids,  some  of  which  will  kill 
plants,  as  rotten  wood,  it  is  known,  produces  a 
vinegar  which  Avill  kill  plantp.  In  the  next  stage 
of  decomposition,  they  produce  carbonic  acid  gas. 
This  stage  is  the  most  important,  for  it  is  now 
that  the  most  powerful  actien  of  the  manure 
occurs.  The  acids  dissolve  solid  rocks,  and  ex- 
tract the  potash  contained  in  them'.  When  the 
animal  matters  ferment,  they  produce  alkalies. 
Urine  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Urine  Avill  kill  plants  when  pure,  but  Avhen  de- 
composed the  urea  changes  into  ammonia,  Avhich 
combines  with  the  organic  acids  and  forms  the 
ammoniacal  combinations  with  those  acids,  while 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  eliminated.  Cai'bon  forms 
the  leaves  of  plants.  Barn-yard  manures  are 
perfect  in  themselves,  containing  all  the  matters 
that  were  originally  in  the  soil ;  but  their  supply 
is  limited.  Lime,  under  certain  chemical  condi- 
tions, will  drive  off  the  ammonia  from  manures, 
and  if  the  heap  is  discovered  to  be  losing  its  am- 
monia, it  should  be  covered  with  a  mixture  of 
peat  and  plaster  of  Paris,  in  tlie  proportion  of 
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20  lbs.  of  plaster  to  a  barrel  of  peat.  If  a  sub- 
soil contains  copperas  or  sulphate  of  alum,  it  is 
necessary  to  decompose  the  salts,  either  by  means 
of  ashes  or  lime,  to  render  them  useful.  Alu 
mium  has  power  to  absorb  ammonia.  Water 
which  has  been  through  clay,  retains  all  its  saline 
qualities.  Clay  precipitates  the  vegetable  matters 
coatained  in  water,  and  absorbs  vegetable  and 
animal  odors.  Ashes  is  a  perfect  manure  of 
saliae  matter,  and  the  quantity  of  alkali  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  plant  from  whence  it  was 
derived. 

The  amount  of  phosphate  is  much  larger  in 
pine  thaa  in  oak  ashes,  and  phosphoric  acid  is 
ffiuch  more  abundant  in  pitch  pine  than  in  oak 
ashes.  When  ashes  are  used  they  take  out  the 
eol'ible  portions  of  the  soil,  as  they  contain  a 
large  excess  of  alkalies,  which  dissolve  and  car- 
ry oif  the  vegetable  matters  of  the  soil.  When 
this  excess  of  alkaline  matter  is  removed,  ashes 
can  be  used  freely,  say  120  to  150  bushels  to  the 
acre,  especially  on  light,  sandy  soils.  All  fresh 
ashes  destroy  the  soil.  It  is  advisable  to  mix 
Mesicac  with  Peruvian  guano,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  phosphates  which  chiefly 
compose  the  former,  while  ammonia  predominates 
in  the  latter.  Too  much  ammonia  is  injurious, 
tending  to  too  great  developments  of  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  plants.  Dr.  Jackson  re-iterated 
the  views  expressed  by  him  at  the  previous  meet- 
ing in  relation  to  the  value  of  fish  as  a  manure, 
declaring  that  they  were  better  than  guano.  He 
also  stated  that  a  manufactory  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Rhode  Island  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing artificial  manure  for  fish.  Dr.  Jackson 
took  Gccasion  to  recommend  to  farmers,  Johnson's 
Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology. 
We  have  given  hue  a  fragmentary  sketch  of  this 
gentloraan's  remarks,  which,  from  their  techni- 
cal nature,  could  not  be  fully  reported  without 
going  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  these  reports. 

Mr.  Halliday,  of  Rhode  Island,  a  gentleman 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  manure  from  fish, 
relisted  liis  experience  in  regard  to  manures,  and 
made  some  statements  relating  to  his  artificial 
fertilizers. 

Mr.  BccK:j£iNSTER,of  the  Ploughman,  alluded  to 
the  discrejtancy  of  views  which  exist  among  ag- 
riculturists and  scientific  men  in  regard  to  the 
application  of  guano,  and  desired  to  be  informed 
what  were  the  exact  proportions  to  be  observed 
in  composting  guano. 

No  response  was  elicited,  however,  and  at  half- 
past  nine  o'clock  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  subject  for  the  next  meeting  is  the  'Rota- 
tion of  Crops. 


of  wool.  They  are  choice,  the  No.  7  particularly. 
The  No.  4  is  a  good  sample  of  its  kind.  There  is 
no  market  hero  for  that  kind  of  wool.  There  is 
now  no  mill  in  the  Union  making  broadcloths  ;  so 
that  the  demand  for  fine  avooI  must  be  very  lim- 
ited, and  should  such  a  state  of  things  continue 
long,  we  slaall  have  to  cease  raising  it,  or  send  it. 
abroad  to  be  manufactured  for  us. —  Wool-  Grower. 


Sheep  in  Viuginia. — Mr.  John  E.   Sissions,   of 
Dovecote,  Ohio  Co.,  \'a.,  has  sent  us  some  samples 


UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

TIae  third  annual  session  of  this  society  com- 
menced February  21,  1855,  in  the  "East  Room'' 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Twenty-six 
States  were  represented  by  credited  delegates 
from  State  and  county  societies,  and  there  was 
also  a  large  number  of  individual  members  of  the 
society. 

The  Hon.  M.  P.  Wi'lder,  of  Mass.,  President  of 
the  society,  on  taking  the  chair,  delivered  a  per- 
tinent address,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  oper- 
ations of  the  society  during  the  past  year,  in- 
cluding the  cattle  show  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
The  address  was  received  with  applause,  and  has 
been  printed  for  distribution  in  pamphlet  form. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  a  com- 
mittee of  one  from  each  State  represented  was 
chosen  by  the  President,  to  nominate  a  board  of 
ofiicers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Col.  Selden,  resigning 
his  office  as  treasurer,  and,  accompanied  by  securi- 
ties for  the  funds  of  the  society  deposited  in  the 
bank,  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Wager,  of  New 
York,  Calvert,  of  Maryland,  and  Worthington,  of 
Ohio.  They  subsequently  reported,  compliment- 
ing Col.  Selden  for  his  integrity,  and  expressing 
confidence  that  tlie  funds  are  secure. 

Resolutions  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Holcomb, 
of  Delaware;  and  Kemmel,  of  Maryland,  which 
were  sustained  ]jy  Messrs.  Calvert,  Peck,  and 
Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  King,  of  New  York,  and 
Jones  of  Delaware,  and  then  laid  on  the  table  for 
future  discussion. 

Messrs.  Wager,  of  New  York,  Kennedy,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Proctor,  of  Massachusetts,  Stead- 
man,  of  Ohio,  and  Jones,  of  Delaware,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  receive  and  report  on 
ameadments  to  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Calvert,  of  Maryland,  oflfered  a  resolution 
recommending  political  action  on  the  part  of  ag- 
riculturists, and  supported  it  by  alile  remarks. 

He  was  followed  by  JNIessrs.  French,  of  New 
Hampshire,  Dyer,  of  Connecticut,  and  Kennedy, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  resuhition  was  laid  on 
the  table  for  future  discussion. 

jMr.  Jones,  of  Delaware,  presented  a  memorial, 
showing  the  effect  of  legislation  upon  agriculture, 
and  embracing  a  mass  of  historical  facts. 

After  having  been  road,  it  was,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  King,  of  New  Y'ork,  placed  on  the  files  of 
the  society. 

]Mr.  Clenson,  of  Maryland,  introduced  a  reso- 
lution recommending  agricultural  education. 

An  informal  discussion  of  the  potato  rot,  deep 
plougI)ing,  and  other  matters  of  great  agricul- 
turai  interest,  followed,  in  which  a  large  number 
of  gentlemen  }iartieipated.  Many  f  icts  of  impur- 
tanco  were  elicited,  as  gentlemen  from  various 
sections  related  their  "experience,"  and  the  de- 
bate Avas  c^utinued  until  4  o'clock. 
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In  the  evening  the  society  Avere  favored  bj  ai 
lee tiuv  from  their  vice  president  from  Virginia,' 
the  venerable  George  Washington  Parko  Custis. 
His  eloquent  nari'ative  of  the  illustrious  "Farmcrl 
of  Blount  Vernon'' Avas  listened  to  with  marked 
attentiim  by  a  large  audience,  and  was  warmly 
.applauded. 

After  the  lecture,  a  large  numl)er  of  ladies  and! 
gentlemen  were  introduced  by  the  President  to 
the  orator.  | 

After  the  lecture,  the  officers  and  committees 
were  unexpectedly  entertained  at  the  National  Ho-' 
tel,  by  Colonel  C.  B.  Calvert,  the  proprietor  ofj 
"Riversdale."  A  sumptuous  repast  graced  the 
festive  l>oard,  and  the  festivities  were  prolonged 
until  a  late  hour. 

Second  Day. 
This  morning   the   society  met  at  10  o'clock, 
and,  after  the  report  of  Mr.  King,  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  nominating  committee,  elected 
the  following 

OFFICERS  FOR  18o5. 

PRESIDENT. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Massachusetts. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
John  D.  L<ang,  Jlaiirj,  J.  T.  Wortliingtou,  Ohio, 

IT.  F.  French,  N.  II  .  "     ~ 

Fi-etl.  Hulbrook,  Yt., 

B.  A'.  French,  Mass., 
Jos.  J.  Cooke,  Rhode  Island, 
John  T.  Andrew,  Conn., 
Henry  Wager,  New  York, 
Isaac  Cornell,  New  Jersey, 
Isaac  Newton,  Pa., 

C.  n.  llolcomb,  Delaware, 
H.  6.  S.  Kay,  Md., 
G.  Vf.  V.  Custis,  Va., 
Henry  K.  Eurgwyn,  N.  C, 
James  Ilopkinsoa,  S.  C, 

D.  A.  Reese,  Ga., 
A.  P.  Hatch,  Ala., 
A.  G.  Brown,  Miss., 
T.  D.  E.  DeBow,  La., 
Gen.  Whitfield,  Kansas, 


B.  Gratz,  Ky., 

M.  P.  Gentry,  Tenn., 

Jos.  Orr,  Ind., 

J.  A.  Kinnieutt.  III., 

Thos.  Allen,  Mo., 

T.  B.  Flouruov,  Ark., 

J.  C.  Hohnes,*Mich., 

Jackson  Morton,  Fla., 

T.  G.  Husk,  Texas, 

J.  W.  Grimes,  Iowa, 

B.  C.  Eastham,  Wis., 

J.  M.  Horner,  Cal., 

Jos.  H.  Bradley,  D.  C, 

S.  M.  Baird,  New  Mexico, 

II.  II.  Sibley,  Minn., 

Joseph  Lane,  Oregon, 

J.  L.  Hayes,  Utah, 

Mr.  Giddings,  Nebraska. 


B.  Porley  Poor,  Mass. 
A.  Watts,  Oliio. 
John  Jonea,  Del. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 
John  A.  Kins,  New  York. 
C.  B.  Calvcrf,  Md. 
A.  L.  Elwyn,  Pi.'nn. 
J.  Wentworth,  III. 

SECRETARY. 

William  S.  King,  Boston,  Mass. 

TREASURER. 

B.  B.  Frencu,  Washingtoti,  D.  C. 

On  a  ivp  )rt  of  tlie  executive  committee.  Dr. 
EI  win,  of  Penn.,  Henry  Wager,  of  N^w.York, 
Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  of  Mass.,  Col.  Anthony 
Kimmel,  of  iNld.,  and  Chas.  L.  Flint,  of  Mass., 
\\ere  appointud  delegates  to  attend  the  coming 
Industrial  Exhibition  at  Paris. 

After  the  election,  the  discussion  upon  the  res- 
olution oifored  by  Mr.  C.  P.  llolcomb,  of  Dela- 
ware, on  the  "Ileaiproeity  Treaty"  as  injurious 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  tlie  llepublic,  took 
place.  Messrs.  Holcomb,  Peek,  King  and  Jones 
participated  in  the  discussion. 

This  evening  the  Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh  lectured  on 
"Notices  of  the  Rural  Economy  of  Continental 
Europ;;." 

TuiRD  Day. 

After  the  election  yesterday,  the  Society  dis- 
cussed a_ resolution  offered  tlic  day  previous  by 
Mr.  C.  i>.  Hol.'ijnib'%  of  Delaware,  denouncing 
the  '•Reciprocity  Treaty"  as  injurious  to  the  ag^ 
ricLiltura  iiuerusts  of 'the  ]nil)lic,  Messrs.  Ih7\- 
combe,  Peck,   King,    ^Vat .ts,   Klwvn,   Kenned v, 


Steadman,  Cowley,  and  other  gentlemen  partici- 
pating. The  resolution,  as  finally  amended  and 
passed,  reads  : 

Resolved,  That  we  object  to  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade  for  agriculture  and  protection  for  other 
interests. 

Col.  Calvert,  of  Maryland, offered  the  folloAving 
preamble  and  resolutions,  which  he  supported  in 
an  able  and  earnest  manner,  deprecating  all  ap- 
plications to  Congress,  and  urging  action  on  the 
part  of  agriculturists,  as  calculated  to  command 
success. 

The  resolutions,  after  having  been  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Kennedy,  of  Pennsylvania,  Jones,  of  Del- 
aware, and  King  of  New  York,  were  carried  : 

Whereas,  The  prosperity  of  a  country  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  improvement  of  its  agriculture, 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  agriculture  should  be  the  first 
interest  considered  in  legislating  for  the  general 
welfare,  and  that  such  legislation  should  1)6  had 
as  vrill  foster  and  protect  this  interest,  which  is 
paramount  to  all  others. 

Resolved,  That  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  ag- 
culturists  of  tha  whole  country  to  meet  in  con- 
vention, and  determine  for  themselves  what  legis- 
lation is  necessary  for  their  protection. 

Resolved,  That  Such  a  convention,  to  be  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  each  State  of  the  Union, 
be  earnestly  recommended  by  this  society,  in  or- 
der that  an  agricultural  platform  may  be  estab- 
lished, wliich  will  meet  the  views  of,  and  be  sus- 
tained by  the  whole  body  of  agriculturists  as  a 
profession. 

Mr.  Wagner,  of  New  York,  submitted  a  report 
on  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
which  was  discussed  by  ^Messrs.  Fay  and  Waters, 
of  Massachusetts,  Cook,  of  Rhode  Island,  King, 
of  New  York,  Hamilton,  of  New  Jersey,  Calvert, 
of  Maryland,  and  Worthington  of  Ohio. 

The  constitution  was  so  amended  as  to  have  the 
payment  of  ten  dollars  constitute  life  member- 
ship, and  to  change  the  time  for  holding  the  an- 
nual meeting  to  the  second  Wednesday  of  Jan- 
uary. _ 

Various  rejiorts  were  read,  among  them  one  on 
the  Chess  in  Wheat,  from  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute ;  on  Ayricultural  History,  by  B.  P.  Poore  ; 
on  Mr.  Glover^s  Collection,  ])y  i\Ir.  Peck  ;  and  on 
Western  Fruits,  by  Dr.  Warden. 

Mr.  Peck,  of  Maryland,  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  urge  ujion  Congress  the  pur- 
chase of  Mr.  Glover's  collection  of  modelled 
fruits,  had  had  an  interview  witli  the  proper 
committee  of  Congr&ss,  and  rcceivL'd  assurances 
that  the  matter  would  receive  tluir  attention. 

A  communication  from  Professor  Henry  was 
read,  detailing  experiments  on  the  eulture  of  the 
"Oregon  pea,"  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  at  the  reqvu'st  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  results  at  Savannah  proved  it  worth- 
less for  that  rcgi(jn. 

A  paper  on  "Alderney  Cattle,"  by  Dr.  W.  J. 
G.  Morton,  was  read  and  referre.i.  Also,  a  paper 
on  the  "Potato  Oat,"  from  New  Y(n-k. 

Dr.  Warden,  of  Cincinnati,  exhildted  over  thir- 
ty dill'erent  varieties  of  Avestern  apples,  wiiich  ho 
ilescanted  upon  Avith  his  Avonted  accuracy. 

An  invitation  AA'as  received  and  acccptejl  invit- 
ing the  soeii'ty  to  visit  the  Metropolitan  Mechan- 
ics" Institute  to-day  at    11  o'clock.     Invitations 
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to  visit  the  office  of  the  Coast  Survey  and  the  ag- 
ricultural room  at  the  Patent  Office  were  also  ac- 
cepted. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Custis,  giving  his 
experience  in  growing  wheat  in  Virginia,  the 
society  adjourned  until  7  o'clock,  when  the  Hon. 
G.  P.  Marsh  had  been  invited  to  address  them  on 
the  Rural  Economy  of  Continental  Europe. 

The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  great  interest, 
embodying,  as  it  did,  a  great  amount  of  original 
information,  and  its  publication  will  constitute  a 
valuable  addition  to  agricultural  literature. 

Dr.  Warder  followed,  with  an  eloquent  lecture 
on  hedges,  replete  with  practical  information. 

Friday  Morning,  March  2. 

The  society  met  at  10  o'clock,  and  passed  an 
hour  in  familiar  conversation  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects. 

After  a  discussion  on  the  appointment  of  Com- 
missioners to  the  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Paris, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Poore,  of  Massachusetts,  it 
was  unanimously 

Resolved,  that  tlie  thanks  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society  be  presented  to  the  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  the  facilities 
afforded  for  liolding  this  session.  The  utility  of 
this  Institution,  in  thus  serving  as  a  nucleus, 
around  which  all  useful  associations  can  rally,  at 
the  capital  of  our  Republic,  shows  the  wisdom 
of  the  course  pursued  by  the  present  Regents. 

Col.  Kimmel,  of  Maryland,  read  a  curious  ex- 
tract from  the  Maryland  Gazette,  of  September  8, 
1748,  showing  that  "cattle  shows"  were  estab- 
lished at  Baltimore  in  that  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Waters,  of  Massachusetts,  it 
was  unanimously 

Resolved,  that   the  thanks  of  this  society  be 

Eroffered  to  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  for  the  very 
eautifully  written  and  exceedingly  interesting  lec- 
ture he  was  so  good  as  to  present  to  us  last  even- 
ing, and  that  Professor  Henry  be  requested  to 
wait  on  him  and  request  a  copy  for  publication. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Calvert,  of  Maryland,  it  was 
unanimously 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  society  be 
presented  to  Dr.  ^Varder,  for  his  interesting 
lecture  on  tlie  cultivation  of  hedges,  and  that  he 
be  requested  to  present  a  copy  of  the  same  for 
publication  in  the  transactions  of  the  society. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  in  accordance  with  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  invitation,  the  society  adjourned 
to  visit  the  exhibition  of  the  "Metropolitian  Me- 
chanic's Institute." 
_  After  visiting  the  Exhiljition  yesterday,  the  so- 
ciety returned  to  the  "East  Room,"  and,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  it  was 

Resolved,  that  tlie  thanks  of  the  society  be  pre- 
sented to  the  officers  of  the  Metropolitian  Mechan- 
ics'Institute,  for  their  polite  invitation  to  attend 
their  exhibition,  which  they  have  visited  and 
examined  with  great  pleasure. 

After  some  debate,  in  which  a  strong  desire 
for  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  American  Ag- 
riculturists was  manifested,  it  was,  on  motion  of 
Col.  Calvert,  of  Maryland, 

Rcsolvid,  Thiii  the  first  Friday  after  the  next 
.  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  be  fixed  for  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Agricultural  Convention,  and  that 


the  press  bo  requested  to  urge  the  importance  of 
the  subject. 

Resolutions  were  passed  complimenting  the  ag- 
ricultural press,  and  urging  its  conductors  to  con- 
sider political  economy,  and  urge  united  action  on 
such  matters  connected  with  it  as  their  judgment 
may  suggest. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Society  be  tendered  to  the  Hon.  Mr. 
^Morton,  of  the  United  States  Senate,  for  his  able 
report  upon  the  subject  of  an  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. 

Resolutions  were  passed  complimentary  to  Pres- 
ident Wilder  ;  to  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  ;  to  Lieut.  Maury,  (for  an  invitation 
to  visit  the  Observatory;)  to  Mr.  King,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  society ;  and  to  Mr.  Poore,  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Adjourning,  after  three  days  session,  in  which 
agriculturalists  from  twenty-six  States  partici- 
pated with  great  harmony  of  feeling,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  felt  encouraged  by  this  renewed 
and  increased  manifestation  of  the  ffreat  interest  of 
the  Republic  to  assert  its  position. 

In  the  evening  many  of  the  officers  and  members 
called  upon  Mr.  Clayton,  to  tliank  him  for  hia 
speech  of  the  previous  evening. 


For  the  I^'eiv  England  Farmer. 

PRUNING  TREES,  AND  SUN-SCALD. 

Mr.  Brown  : — In  your  paper  of  Feb.  24th,  I 
notice  a  communication  over  the  signature  of  S. 
A.  Shurtleff,  in  which  he  concludes  as  follows,viz. : 

"All  trees  should  be  so  trimmed  and  trained 
as  to  allow  teams  to  pass  under  them,  and  also  to 
prevent  cattle  from  browsing  the  limbs." 

I  am  aware,  sir,  this  was  the  practice  in  the 
early  settlement  of  New  England,  and  the  prac- 
tice was  handed  down  from  father  to  son  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  by  some  to 
a  still  later  period. 

But  I  am  not  aware  that  this  sentiment  now 
prevails,  and  is  acted  on,  by  our  best  informed 
cultivators  of  fruits  ;  but  on  the  contrary  I  have 
been  led  to  suppose  that  the  practice  is  now  con- 
sidered injudicious,  and  is  abandoned  by  our  best 
pomologists  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  in 
this  country  are  far  more  powerful  and  scorch- 
ing than  in  Europe,  more  especially  in  England. 
Here  the  trunks  of  our  fruit  trees  need  protec- 
tion by  the  sliade  of  the  l)ranchcs  and  their  foli- 
age, otherwise  they  will  be  seriously  injured  by 
the  sun-scald.  The  bad  effects  may  readily  be 
seen  in  all  fruit  trees,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  pear  and  cherry,  when  they  liave  l)een  so  se- 
verely, and  I  believe  I  may  add,  cruelly  pruned, 
that  they  resemble  a  long-handled  corn  broom 
stuck  into  the  ground.  The  trunks  of  trees  so 
treated,  are  sure  to  suffer  severely,  unless  they 
arc  shadtKl  by  wreaths  of  liay,  boards,  or  some- 
thing suitable  to  protect  them  from  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun. 

Tiiere  are  other  reasons  wliicli  may  bo  urged 
against  severe  pruning.  Trees  will  not,  and  they 
cannot  l)e  so  productive,  when  the  l>ranche8  arc 
severed  from  tlieir  trunks  for  S  or  10  feet  from 
the  grouncL  Is  not  the  fruit  of  the  lower  bran- 
dies of  the  tree  of  a  very  chuico  variety,  of  more 
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value  than  any  vegetable  crop  that  can  be  raised 
under  its  branches  I  For  one,  I  should  think  so; 
I  therefore  disapprove  of  the  too  free  use  of  the 
axe,  the  hand-eaw  and  the  knife  among  highly 
valuable  fruit  trees. 

I  believe  also  that  a  great  and  frequently  a  fa- 
tal injury  is  annually  done  to  young  orchards  by 
inexperienced  persons  by  severely  mangling  and 
severing  the  roots  of  valuable  fruit  trees  by  deep 
plowing  close  to  their  trunks. 

For  many  years  I  have  carefully  considered  the 
subject,  and  it  is  my  conviction  that  "Yearns" 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  under  the  bran- 
ches, or  even  very  near  valuable  fruit  trees.  I 
am  also  convinced  that  cattle  should  never  be 
turned  into  valuable  fruit  gardens  or  young  or- 
chards ;  but  should  be  fed  where  they  can  do  no 
injury,  for  they  are  always  mischievous  among 
young  trees.  I  would  remark  in  conclusion  that 
I  believe  it  advisable  to  suffer  all  fruit  trees  to 


branch  near  the  ground  for  profit  and  for  orna- 
ment. 

Respectfully  yours,  Henry  Little. 

Bangor,  March  1,  1855. 


Remarks. — We  believe  both  of  our  correspon- 
dents to  be  correct,  in  part.  Fruit  trees  are  sad- 
ly injured  sometimes  by  severe  and  otherwise  in- 
judicious pruning;  on  the  other  hand  if  the  limbs 
come  from  the  stem  at  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  teams  can  come  near  enough  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  loss  will  not  be  great  in  such  trees 
by  sun-scald.  But  as  in  everything  elee,  to  take 
care  of  trees  properly,  a  man  must  know  how  to 
do  it,  first.  Guess  work,  and  a  blind  fancy,  are 
alike  dangerous.  Col.  Little  is  one  of  our  best 
informed  horticulturists,  and  his  opinions  are 
worthy  of  consideration. 


A  SUBURBAN  COTTAGE. 


Mr.  Downing,  the  author  of  "Country  Ilousca," 
and  other  works  on  Landscape  and  Horticulture, 
is  no  more,  but  the  precepts  and  the  examples  he 
has  left  us  are  alive,  and  his  influence  is  as  ver- 
dant and  as  powerful  as  ever.  We  never  see  a 
tastily  planned  country  house  or  a  suburban  cot- 
tage, surrounded  with  appropriate  lawns,  trees 
and  shrubbery,  but  we  involuntarily  think  of  the 
benefits  he  has  conferred  on  the  country  by  the 
diflfusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  fitting,  beautiful 
and  useful,  as  connected  with  our  homes  and  the 
scenery  around  them. 

To  promote  this  end  wc  have  given,  from  time 
to  time,  designs  of  houses  suitable  for  dilTerent 
classes  of  our  readers,  and  this  week  take  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  th;  accompanying  eleva- 
tion and  ground  plans  of  a  bracketed  suburban 


cottage,  with  veranda.  The  description  will  be 
found  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bradley,  as  communi- 
cated to  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  published  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  : 

"I  send  you  a  daguerreotype  view,  and  plans 
of  a  cottage  recently  erected  by  my  neighbor  and- 
friend.  Prof.  S.  W.  Clark,  of  the  East  Bloomfield 
Academy,  N.  Y. 

Size. — The  upright  part,  two  stories  high,  34 
by  22.  North  wing,  one  story,  14  by  IG.  Lean- 
to,  west  end,  6  by  25.  Bay  window,  8  by  5. 
Front  piazza,  5  by  18. 

Accommodation. — First  Floor. — Front  hall,  7 
by  15.  Parlor,  15  feet  square.  Dining-room, 
13  by  16.  Library,  9  by  12.  Bed-room,  11  feet 
square.  Cook-room,  9  by  12.  Wash-room,  11 
by  12.  Closet,  3  by  7.  Pantry,  5  by  6.  Back 
entry,  4  by  5.     W,  C,  Water  Closet. 

Second  Floor. — A,  Entry,  10  feet  square.     B, 
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FIRST  FLOOR. 

Parlor,  15  by  13.  C,  Bed-room,  12  by  9.  D, 
Children's  bed-room,  12  by  16.  E,  Bed-room,  10 
by  12.     F,  and  G,  Closets.     H,  Lumber  garret. 

Cellar. — Cement  bottom,  22  by  24  feet. 

Cistern. — Capacity,  190  barrels,  with  filtering 
apparatus. 

The  plan  of  the  house,  in  point  of  convenience 
and  taste,  will  place  it  in  rank  among  our  model 
cottages.  Cost. — Exclusive  of  land,  $1,400, — all 
the  material  and  workmanship  being  of  the  best 
quality. 
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SECOND  FLOOR. 

[^  At  Patterson's  Falls,  in  Sparta,  N.  Y.,  a  bov 
four  years  old  fell  100  feet,  striking  in  the  deep  snow', 
unhurt. 


For  the  New  Eng^land  Farmer. 

WHITEWASH. 

There  has  been  of  late  a  great  deal  of 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  whitewash 
for  fruit  trees.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  we  look  at  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  usually  done.  Lime  paste  and  white- 
wash are  two  different  things  ;  the  for- 
mer is  lime  slaked  and  stirred  up  with 
cold  water  ;  this  forms  a  thick  paste,  un- 
fit as  a  whitewash  for  trees  or  for  other 
purposes,  but  is  most  commonly  used  for 
fruit  trees.  Whitewash  is  lime  dissolved 
in  water,  which  should  be  made  by  slak- 
ing lumps  of  quick-lime  in  boiling  hot  wa- 
ter, pouring  on  but  little  at  first,  till  it  swells  and 
cracks,  and  then  more  may  be  added,  till  sufiB- 
cient  for  the  purpose.  If  this  be  set  aside, 
the  upper  portion  will  be  a  transparent  lime- 
water,  and  this  is  as  thick  as  ever  ought  to  be 
put  on  to  trees.  This  will  deposite,  on  evapora- 
tion, all  over  the  tree  a  thin  and  uniform  coating 
of  hydrate  of  lime,  which  will  kill  the  plant-lice 
and  mosses  effectually,  and  do  no  injury  to  the 
tree.  For  whitewashing  rooms,  a  portion  of  the 
paste  is  stirred  in  with  the  lime-water,  forming  a 
milk  of  lime.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  rather  un- 
popular, just  now,  to  wash  trees  at  all,  but  after 
having  seen  trees  covered  with  lice  and  moss, 
rendered  smooth  and  healthy  by  lime-water,  I 
have  no  hesitancy  respecting  it,  but  earnestly 
advocate  its  use.  The  idea  that  a  tree  is  healthi- 
er with  a  covering  of  parasites  is  too  absurd  to 
be  tolerated  by  intelligent  and  cleanly  men.  So, 
too,  is  the  opposite  extreme  equally  absurd,  of 
stripping  all  the  covering  from  a  tree,  especially 
when  exposed  to  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  as 
is  the  case  on  Boston  Common.  Look  at  an  oak 
or  maple  growing  in  high,  open  pasture  ground, 
and  you  will  see  that  nature  generally  does  her 
work  about  right.  d.  t.  t. 


Remarks. — Like  potash  water  on  fruit  trees, 
lime  may  be  used  Avithout  positive  injury — per- 
haps usefully — in  the  hands  of  careful  and  con- 
siderate persons  ;  but  we  greatly  prefer  the  use  of 
good  soap  suds. 


For  the  Nexu  England  Farmer. 

SPRING  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  beg  to  say  in  the  start,  I  am 
not  an  advocate  for  spring  wheat ;  yet  circum- 
stances will  justify  me  in  advocating  its  cultiva- 
tion the  present  spring.  Flour  at  $l'i  to  $14 
a  barrel,  (making  the  price  of  wlieat  nearly 
.§3,50  per  bushel)  is  a  hard  price  for  the  fanner, 
while  he  can  afford  to  raise  it  at  tlio  price  of  rye, 
say  one  dollar  a  bushel. 

The  main  objections  to  spring  wlieat  are — that 
it  does  not  mature  so  early  in  tlio  season  as  win- 
ter wheat,  is  more  lia1)le  to  rust,  does  not  yield 
so  much,  and  makes  a  heavy,  dark  bread.  But 
luxury  in  this  matter  at  the  present  time  is  out 
of  the  question ;  it  is  ])r(!ad,  at  a  reasonable  price, 
that  the  farmer  requires.* 

For  the  spring  crop,  select  the  warmest  patch 
of  ground  on  the  farm,  to  secure  early  maturity  ; 
sow  early.     The  failures  may  generally  be  attrib- 
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uted  to  sowing  too  late,  and  on  a  backward,  cold 
soil  ;  a  rich,  tenacious  soil  is  better  for  a  winter 
crop.  Sow  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre  ;  soak 
it  over  night  in  a  pickle  of  four  quarts  of  salt  to 
eight  buckets  of  water  ;  this  might  destroy  any 
insect  that  should  be  deposited  in  the  grain,  or 
perhaps  in  the  berry  itself,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
old  grains  or  peas.  Too  much  salt  would  injure 
the  germ.  Roll  it  in  ashes  on  the  floor  ;  sow 
and  harrow  in,  and  the  grain  will  come  up  in 
three  days  ;  should  it  be  a  dry  time,  use  the  roll- 
er ;  I  use  it  on  all  my  grain  crops  at  all  times. 
Yours  respectfully, 
New  York,  March  5,  1855.  H.  Poor. 

*War  prices  for  flour  may  coritiDue  for  quite  a  length  of  time, 
and  much  longer  than  did  the  "famine"  prices  a  few  years 
since.  Europe  looks  to  the  United  States  as  their  unfailing 
granary.  ^^ 

THE  WHITE  CARROT. 

Col.  De  Couteur,  in  some  very  able  remarks 
upon  the  value  and  productiveness  of  this  vegeta- 
ble, says,  that  the  acreable  product  is  about  thir- 
ty-eight tons.  "When  we  take  into  the  estimate 
the  superior  excellence  and  value  of  the  Belgian 
or  White  carrot  for  stock  feeding,  this  will  ap- 
pear a  very  good  crop,  although  far  less  than  is 
often  afforded  by  turnips  or  even  beets.  The  car- 
rot, in  all  its  varieties,  is  a  crop  requiring  a  good 
Boil  and  thorough  cultivation,  but  probably  one 
of  the  best  crops  the  farmer  can  produce.  Lord 
DccE  estimates  the  expense  of  cultivating  the 
■white  carrot  "at  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of 
growing  any  other  root  crop  known  to  him.  The 
product  also  of  the  "whites"  exceeds  that  of  the 
"reds"  from  eight  to  nine  tons  per  statute  acre 
on  the  same  soil."  We  have  cultivated  the  white 
carrot  only  in  small  quantities,  and  cannot  say 
with  any  degree  of  confidence  what  their  com- 
parative merits  are.  But  the  opinions  of  others 
may,  perhaps,  lead  us  to  a  higher  estimate  of 
some  crops  not  now  usually  cultivated  among 
us. 

Having  caught  something  of  the  popular  pre- 
judices against  the  cultivation  of  roots,  for  many 
years  we  entertained  a  strong  belief  that  they 
were  of  little  value  as  feed  for  stock ;  but  experi- 
ence— that  excellent  teacher — together  with  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  experiments  and 
opinions  of  many  of  the  best  English  stock  grow- 
ers— has  dissipated  that  belief,  and  we  now  deem 
it  a  duty  earnestly  to  recommend  the  cultivation 
of  root  crops  to  all  who  have  stock  of  any  kind  to 
feed.  In  no  way  can  the  farmer  produce  so  much 
valuable  food  at  so  small  an  outlay  of  time  and 
cash  ;  and  if  he  will  give  the  subject  a  little  in- 
vestigation, and  refer  to  an  article  in  the  June 
number  for  185-4,  basing  his  estimate  of  a  crop  of 
carrots  at  not  less  than  800  bushels  to  the  acre, 
we  think  he  will  come  to  a  conclusion  favorable 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  root  crops. 

Thire  is  also  another  very  important  argument 


to  be  adduced  in  its  favor,  viz. :  the  improvement 
of  the  soil,  which  is  as  certain  to  result  from  the 
systematic  observance  of  the  principles  and  rules 
of  this  culture,  as  any  effect  on  which  we  can 
rationally  rely.  Those  who  have  but  little  land, 
and  who  are  desirous  of  rendering  that  little  pro- 
ductive, should  cultivate  root  crops  in  preference 
to  all  others. 

For  the  New  Ens^land  Farmer. 

PROPAGATING  APPLE  TREES. 

Friend  Brown  : — I  suppose  the  design  in  pub- 
lishing agricultural  journals,  is  to  diffuse  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  scientific  farming.  We  often 
find  articles  on  the  culture  of  apple  trees  so  con- 
flicting, that  those  who  are  seeking  for  knowledge 
are  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the  best  and  most 
economical  mode  of  proceeding.  Therefore,  all 
who  write  should  experimentally  understand  what 
they  are  communicating  to  others.  It  is  common 
for  good  farmers  to  try  experiments  in  the  various 
branches  of  their  occupation,  and,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  successful,  I  think  they  may  be  justified 
in  communicating  their  mode  of  practice  to  oth- 
ers. My  principal  business  and  income  has  been 
in  fruit  growing,  mostly  apples.  INIy  method  of 
treatment,  both  in  pruning  and  grafting,  has,  for 
the  past  twelve  years,  proved  so  conducive  to  the 
health,  beauty,  and  productiveness  of  my  trees, 
(a.)  that  I  have  felt  justified  in  communicating, 
through  your  valuable  journal,  my  method  of 
practice,  hoping,  at  the  same  time,  it  might  prove 
beneficial  to  others. 

My  mind  has  been  more  particularly  interested 
in  the  management  of  apple  trees,  since  reading 
an  article  in  the  Farmer,  signed  "C.  Goodrich, 
Burlington,  Vt."  As  regards  his  theory  in  the 
selection  of  trees  for   transplanting,  and   many 


other  topics  of  his  discussing,  I  do  most  heartily 
concur  with  him.  But  as  to  pruning,  there  is  an 
essential  difference  between  us  as  to  the  time  and 


mode  of  treatment.  If  his  theory  will  apply  to 
all  of  the  New  England  States,  my  labor  in 
pruning,  for  the  past  twelve  years,  ought  to  have 
been  very  disastrous,  and  to  have  destroyed  three 
hundred  trees,  which,  I  am  happy  to  state,  are 
now  living  witnesses,  showing  to  all  beholders  the 
cruel  treatment  inflicted  upon  them  by  my  wicked 
process !  Mr.  G.  says,  "the  time  for  pruning 
is  in  June,  or  early  in  July.  February,  March 
and  April,  are  the  worst  three  months  in  the 
year  for  pruning  any  trees.  Sap  soon  after  flows 
from  the  fresh  wounds  made  by  cutting  large 
limbs,  poisoning  and  killing  the  bark,  and  if 
general  pruning  is  then  done,  it  is  very  destruc- 
tive." He  further  says,  "trees  properly  planted, 
require  attention  during  the  first  few  years. 
After  this,  the  pruning  required  is  very  trifling  in 
most  trees — none  during  the  ordinary  life  of  man. 
Apples  protected  by  leaves  are  much  larger  and 
of  better  quality  than  those  grown  exposed  to  the 
sun  in  July  and  August.  The  most  common 
error  in  pruning  is  tn  taking  out  too  much  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  tree,  leaving  naked  limbs, 
producing  fruit  only  at  the  ends,  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  thing  larger  than  a  raccoon." 
This  is  a  very  great  error  indeed,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  excessive  pruning  has  frequently  come 
under  his  observation.     I  also  believe  that  a  neg- 
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lect  of  pruning  at  the  time  specified  by  Mr.  G., 
during  the  ordinary  life  of  man,  would  be  at- 
tended Vtith  consequences  equally  as  great.  If 
friend  Goodrich  could  see  some  of  our  Roxbury 
Russets,  R.  I.  Greenings,  and  many  other  varie- 
ties, that  had  not  been  pruned  for  ten  or  twenty 
years,  I  think  he  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  larger  than  a  raccoon  could  get 
among  the  branches  to  harvest  the  apples. 

I  commenced  pruning  the  orchard  I  now  own 
twelve  years  ago  last  February,  thinking  it  would 
be  economy  in  me  by  so  doing,  as  the  various 
other  branches  of  farming  would  soon  require  my 
whole  attention,  (b.)  I  have  pruned  every  year, 
generally  selecting  the  warmest  days  of  February 
and  ]March,  taking  out  all  limbs  that  were  liable 
to  come  in  contact  and  injure  others  by  galling. 
I  have  taken  oif  limbs  five  or  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter, rubbing  the  wound  with  cold  beef  tallow 
until  thinly  coated,  and  thus  far  they  are  vigorous 
and  healthy.  The  product  for  the  first,  third  and 
tenth  years,  were  as  follows  :-^18-i2,  45  barrels  of 
winter  apples,  (early  not  included ;)  18-43, 
86  barrels  ;  1844,  183  barrels  ;  and  in  1852,  400 
barrels.  So  much  from  February  and  !March 
pruning,  (c.)  1  do  not  apprehend,  from  what 
experience  and  obseiTation  I  have  had,  that  early 
spring  pruning  of  healthy  trees  would,  if  judi- 
ciously done,  ever  be  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences, in  any  extreme  of  clhnate  to  which  New 
England  is  subject.  But  I  am  aware  that,  in 
pruning  diseased  trees  in  any  season,  there  fre- 
quently Hows  a  poisonous  sap,  blackening  and 
killing  the  bark  below  the  wound. 

As  for  apples  grown  in  the  shade,  protected  by 
leaves,  being  larger,  fairer  and  of  a  better  quality 
than  those  grown  exposed  to  the  fair  rays  of  the 
sun,  is  a  question  easily  to  be  decided  by  present- 
ing them  for  sale  in  our  markets,  (d.)  A  few 
years  since,  I  selected  two  barrels,  (most  of  them 
grew  where  they  had  a  pretty  fair  peep  at  the 
sun,)  and  carried  them  to  Boston  to  be  sold  on 
commission.  I  received  twenty  dollars  for  the 
apples,  after  deducting  the  commission  for  selling. 
Now  if  Mr.  G.  will  select  the  same  quantity  of 
ajiples  grown  in  the  shade,  protected  by  leaves, 
and  receive  the  same  amount  of  money  from  any 
of  our  markets,  then  we  may  conclude  that  his 
theory  and  mine,  in  this  respect,  hold  equally 
good,  although  we  somewhat  disagree  in  the 
mode  of  treatment  which  produces  the  fruit. 

Soincrvillc,  1855.  N.  P.  Morrisox. 


Remarks. — (a.)  Mr.  Morrison  commenced  his 
operations  upon  trees  set  by  another  person,  that 
were  generally  healthy,  but  selected  without  a 
particle  of  taste,  being  crooked  and  the  limbs  of 
many  of  them  coming  out  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  ground.  He  cleaned  and  pruned 
them,  and  thoroughly  manured  and  tilled  the 
soil.  "Where  limbs  were  cut  off,  the  wounds 
■were  immediately  covered  with  tallow,  and  the 
sun,  wind  and  rain  kept  from  their  fresh  surfaces. 
By  this  careful  mode  of  treatment,  and  giving 
great  activity  to  the  growth,  he  has,  undoubt- 
edly, gone  so  far  without  the  usual  bad  results 
of  March  and  April  pruning.  If  so,  however, 
it  is  the  exception  to  the  general  rule. 


{b.)  Mr.  M.  says  he  commenced  pruning  in 
February  as  a  matter  of  economy.  Certainly, 
and  that  is  the  usual  reason  why  pruning  is  done 
in  March — because  there  is  more  leisure  at  that 
season.  We  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  reason  all 
over  the  State. 

(c.)  After  giving  the  products  of  his  trees  for 
several  years,  he  adds,  "so  much  for  February 
and  March  pruning,''  as  though  the  increase  of 
the  crop  were  the  consequence  of  the  pruning. 
That  increase,  however,  should  be  imputed  to  the 
manure,  cultivation  and  care,  and  not,  in  any 
particular  degree,  to  the  cutting  oflF  of  limbs. 

(d.)  Mr.  Goodrich,  in  his  article  of  April  of 
last  year,  says,  "apples  protected  by  leaves  are 
much  better,  larger  and  fairer,  (being  grown  as 
Nature  designed,)  than  when  grown  on  long 
branches,  exposed  to  thesunin  July  and  August." 
Will  any  man  acquainted  with  vegetable  physi- 
ology doubt  this  ?  He  does  not  deny  the  necessity 
of  sun  and  air,  but  is  an  advocate  for  a  good 
many  leaves.  We  once  knew  an  intelligent  lady, 
and  one  who  understood  much  about  horticul- 
ture, strip  her  grape  vines  of  a  portion  of  their 
leaves,  in  order  to  let  in  the  sun  and  I'ipen  the 
fruit ;  but  to  her  surprise,  where  the  leaves  re- 
mained as  Nature  had  disposed  them,  the  grapes 
were  the  earliest,  and  every  way  the  best.  This 
led  her  to  investigate  the  matter,  when  she  was 
delighted  to  learn  that  the  leaves  were  not  only 
the  protectors,  but  the  caterers  of  the  fruit,  con- 
stantly elaborating  and  supplying  it  with  the 
pabulum  it  required  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

Mr.  INIorrison  is  a  careful  and  successful  or- 
chardist,  and  it  is  because  he  is  so,  that  we  are 
unwilling  our  readers  should  believe  that  we  en- 
dorse his  theory  of  March  and  April  pruning. 
If  he  had  pi-uned  a  portion  of  his  trees  in  June  or 
October,  there  would  be  opportunity  of  compar- 
ison on  his  own  grounds — but  there  is  none  now. 

The  highest  authorities  we  have  are  opposed 
to  Mr.  Morrison's  theory.  Prof.  Lixdslet,  the 
most  eminent  horticulturist  in  our  knowledge, 
says — "take  care  never  to  wound  trees  at  the 
time  when  their  sap  first  begins  to  flow  ;  after  a 
time,  the  demand  upon  tlie  system  by  the  leaves 
becomes  so  great  that  there  is  no  surplus,  and 
therefore  bleeding  does  not  take  place  when  a 
wound  in  inflicted." 

Downing  says — "There  are  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages attending  all  seasons  of  pruning,  but 
our  own  experience  has  led  us  to  believe  that 
practically,  a  fortnight  before  midsummer  is  by 
far  the  best  season,  on  the  whole,  for  pruning  ui 
the  northern  and  middle  States.'^ 

PoNTEV  and  Loudon  both  say — "There  is,  how- 
ever, one  season  for  pruning  unquestionably 
preferable  to  all  others,  as  far  as  the  welfare  of 
the  tree  is  concerned.     It  is  well  known  to  phys- 
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iologists  and  observant  gardeners,  that  when  the 
sap  is  returning,  wounds  heal  with  the  greatest 
rapidity.  This,  in  hardy  trees,  is  uniformly  a 
week  or  fortnight  after  midsummer." 

Sang  suspends  pruning  from  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary to  the  middle  of  July,  but  carries  it  on 
during  every  other  month  of  the  year  ;  pruning 
the  cherry,  or  any  other  tree  very  apt  to  gum, 
only  in  July  and  August. 

"We  have  again  examined  Mr.  Goodrich's  ar- 
ticle, and  think  it,  as  we  said  at  the  time,  worthy 
of  more  than  the  usual  attention. 


For  the  Neiv  Ensldnd  Farmer. 

AN  EXPEKIMENT  WITH  GUANO. 

Mr.  Editor  : — A  year  ago  last  November,  an 
agent  of  yours  asked  me  to  subscribe  for  the 
Farmer.  I  told  him  I  was  taking  so  many  pa- 
pers that  I  could  hardly  afford  another,  though  I 
was  satisfied  from  representation,  that  the  Far- 
mer was  among  the  best,  and  consented  to  try  it. 
Accordingly  it  came,  and  in  one  month  it  became 
so  familiar  and  interesting  an  inmate  of  my  fami- 
ly, that  I  could  not  resist  its  company  ;  there- 
fore paid  for  one  volume,  and  now  enclose  two  dol- 
lars for  a  second,  as  it  grows  more  and  more  use- 
ful and  interesting. 

But  I  must  relate  withal,  a  little  sad  experi- 
ence in  following  its  advice,  which  if  it  do  not 
elicit  something  from  other  pens  by  which  I  can 
profit,  this  relation  may  benefit  somcSo^y.  I  have 
long  thought  that  farmers  were  too  penurious  in 
making  outlays  upon  their  farms — looking  too 
much  upon  the  amount  expended,  rather  than  to 
the  interest  to  be  derived  from  the  outlay,  and  the 
extraordinary  security  of  such  investment.  For 
instance,  most  farmers  have  more  or  less  swamp 
covered  with  deep  muck  worse  than  useless  in  its 
natural  state,  which  by  expending  one  hundred 
dollars  per  acre  in  clearing  it  up,  root  and  branch, 
and  ditching  it,  may  be  made  more  valuable  than 
any  other  land  whatever  ;  sure  to  return  to  the 
owner  from  9  to  12  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  be- 
sides paying  all  expenses. 

Last  spring,  with  this  view,  and  hearing  so  much 
about  guano,  I  thought  I  would  try  it.  Accord- 
ingly I  sent  to  Boston  and  got  150  lbs.,  which 
cost  me  here  $5,00 — and  which  when  pounded 
fine,  measured  about  three  bushels.  This  I  mixed 
thoroughly  with  nine  bushels  of  good  rotten 
swamp  muck.  I  had  "broken  up,"  as  we  say, 
about  an  acre  of  grass  ground,  good  land  for  corn, 
after  putting  on  20  loads  of  long  manure  ;  har- 
rowed it  smooth,  made  a  nice  hill,  and  planted  it 
with  corn  as  far  as  the  guano  went,  by  putting 
one  pint  of  the  mixture  (one  gill  of  guano)  to  the 
hill,  placing  the  corn  directly  upon  the  mixture 
and  covering  it  with  fine  soil.  This  seemed  to 
dry  up  and  look  as  though  it  were  caked  and 
never  sprouted.  After  four  or  five  days,  I  plant- 
ed it  over  by  patting  the  seed  on  the  top  of  the 
old  hill,  and  with  the  same  result.  The  rest  of 
the  piece  I  planted  with  muck  from  the  hog-yard 
in  the  hill  and  had  a  good  crop.  The  seed  was 
all  alike,  and  prepared  in  copperas  water,  accord- 
ing to  directions  found  in  the  Farmer — and  it 
all  came  up  well  except  that  with  the  guano.     I 


am  aware,  sir,  that  the  foregoing  will  take  up 
too  much  room  in  your  useful  columns,  for  the 
matter  it  contains,  and  hope  that  you,  being  a 
practical  farmer,  will  give  us  a  condensed  column 
on  the  use  of  guano,  so  that  we  may  not  pay  out 
as  for  quack  medicine,  all  our  substance  for 
nothing. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c.,        N.  Colbt. 
Derby,  Me.,  Feb.  19,  1855. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

cock's-foot  or  orchard  grass. 
Mr.  Editor  : — Can  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion about  American  cock's-foot  or  orchard- 
grass  ?  I  see  it  is  highly  spoken  of  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Is  it  cultivated  in  your  State,  and  how 
far  North  would  it  succeed  ?  Is  it  better  adapted 
than  timothy-grass  to  sow  with  clover  on  dry, 
arid  soils,  and  is  the  seed  kept  for  sale  in  your 
vicinity'?  A  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — We  have  not  cultivated  this  grass, 
but  find  by  the  books  that  it  thrives  well  in 
moist,  shady  places,  and  especially  in  orchards. 
It  grows  freely  in  most  situations,  is  hardy  and 
productive,  but  rough,  harsh  and  coarse,  and 
much  improved  by  cultivation  in  open  grounds. 
As  a  single  plant  to  sow  with  clover  for  hay,  it 
is  altogether  unsuitable.  On  good  lands,  it 
shoots  up  strong,  coarse  stalks,  too  tall  and  few 
in  number,  and  unfit  for  fodder  ;  but  on  inferior 
soils  that  are  used  for  pasturage  for  several 
years  in  high  situations,  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
valuable  grasses,  shoots  early,  and  affords  from 
its  tufted  growth,  an  early  bite  for  cattle  or 
sheep.  The  seed  is  for  sale  at  Paigglcs,  Nourse, 
Mason  &  Co.'s,  Boston,  at  $2,50  per  bushel. 

SULPHURIC   ACID. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  monthly  Farmer  for  Oc- 
tober, 1852,  is  an  article  giving  the  process  of 
dissolving  bones  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  As  I 
wish  to  try  this  as  a  manure,  I  would  like  a  lit- 
tle information  concerning  the  price  of  the  acid, 
and  place  of  obtaining  it. 

The  price  given  in  the  article  referred  to,  is  one 
dollar  for  forty  pounds  ;  but  our  merchants  here, 
ask  three  cents  for  an  ounce,  which  would  be 
forty-eight  cents  per  pound.  At  that  rate  it 
would  make  rather  costly  manure.        l.  b.  p. 

Weston,  Vt.,  Feb.  20,  1855. 

Remarks. — The  price  of  sulphuric  acid  as  giv- 
en in  the  Octol)er  article  was  correct,  as  we  went 
directly  to  the  dealers  for  it.  It  may  be  a  little 
higher  or  lower  now,  and  can  be  purchased  in 
quantities  of  any  of  the  large  druggists.  It  comes 
in  large  demijohns  of  about  150  pounds  each. 

MOWING    LAWNS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  April  number  of  the 
Horticulturist  for  1852,  a  communication  from  a 
"Montreal  Subscriber"  is  published  in  reference 
to  "Mowing  Machines  for  Lawns,"  which  he 
represents  as  doing  the  work  in  a  superior  man- 
ner, and  very  expeditiously.     He  gives  Avhat  he 
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calls  a  cut  and  description  of  an  English  mowing' 
machine  for  lawns,  furnished  by  Messrs.  Shanks 
&  Son,  Arbroath,  N.  B.,  but  little  idea  of  its  | 
construction,  operation  or  utility  can  bo  gath- 
ered from  either,  further  than — that  it  is  made 
to  cut  different  breadths  from  20  to  42  inches, 
performing  three  different  operations  at  the  same 
time,  viz.  :  rolling,  mowing  and  collecting  the 
grass,  and  works  with  perfect  ease,  producing  a 
beautiful  smooth  surface,and  attended  with  a  great 
saving  in  abridging  labor.  "We  will  all  agree,  I 
presume,  that  if  there  was  an  article  for  mowing 
lawns  which  could  be-  obtained  at  a  moderate 
price,  that  would  do  its  work  well,  and  expedi- 
tiously, it  would  not  only  be  of  great  utility  to 
many  who  are  endeavoring  to  keep  extensive 
grounds  in  order  with  the  scythe ;  but  would 
probably  induce  hundreds  of  our  friends  to  have 
their  grounds  in  good  keeping  who  are  deterred 
by  the  time,  expense  and  trouble  now  required 
for  that  purpose.  And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  will 
you  or  your  correspondents  be  so  good  as  to  put 
us  on  the  right  track  for  obtaining  the  most  desi- 
rable article  of  the  kind  for  the  above  purpose 
now  in  use,  and  oblige  many  as  well  as 

A  Hartford  Subscriber. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1855. 

Remarks. — Mr.  Nourse,  the  proprietor  of  this 
paper,  when  in  England,  sent  home  an  English 
lawn  grass-cutter,  or  mowing  machine,  which 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  examining,  and  thought 
it  among  the  most  highly-finished  and  beautiful 
machines  of  that  character  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  not  only  cut  the  grass,  but  collected  it 
as  fast  as  it  went  along.  We  believe  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  house  of  Ruggles  and  Company 
to  manufacture  them,  but  the  demand,  as  yet, 
does  not  seem  to  justify  it.  It  is  thought  that 
a  one-horse  mowing  machine,  taking  a  swarth 
about  three  feet  wide,  would  be  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  lawn  mowing,  as  well  as  to  the  common 
fields.  We  hope  something  will  be  found  to 
mow  lawns  rapidly,  because  there  is  no  one  thing 
more  oi'namental  to  the  farm  than  a  handsome, 
well-kept  lawn,  and  if  it  could  be  cut  rapidly 
and  conveniently,  no  other  part  of  the  farm  would 
be  more  prof  tabic. 

USE    OF    PLASTER. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  your  paper  the  best 
time  to  use  plaster?  Whether  to  put  it  in  to  the 
hill  when  planting  potatoes,  or  at  hoeing  time? 
Also,  when  to  use  it  on  grain  at  sowing  time  as 
when  the  grain  is  up,  and  what  ground  it  will  do 
best  on.  Stubble  ground  or  grass  land,  plow  this 
spring,  or  liow  will  it  do  mixed  with  ashes?  My 
farm  is  somewhat  of  a  gravelly  soil. 

Salmon  Gerrv. 

Cabot,  Vt.,  March  Z,  1855. 

Remarks — After  plowing  a  field,  sow  the  plas- 
ter broadcast  and  harrow  under,  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  Use  yonr  ashes  at 
some  other  time.  Plaster  operates  beneficially 
on  light,  dry,  and  sandy  or  open  soils,  as  they 
soonest  admit  the  rain  water  which  dissolves  and 


conveys  it  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Plaster 
may  be  applied  to  pasture  or  mowing  lands  in 
March  or  early  in  April,  often  with  fine  effect. 
When  applied  to  these  lands  it  ought  to  be  sowed 
when  there  is  a  heavy  dew,  or  when  it  is  cloudy 
weather. 

PLrM   TREES. 

Mr.  Editor  .—Please  tell  "J.  T.  W."  of  Marl- 
boro', N.  H.,  to  graft  his  plum  tree,  if  it  has 
not  been  done.  If  it  has  been  grafted,  tell  him 
to  prune  the  roots,  if  the  tree  is  thrifty,  and,  my 
word  for  it,  he  will  have  a  good  crop  of  plums, 
if  the  curculio  don't  find  its  location,      j.  b.  c. 

North  Beading,  1855. 

MUSCLE-BED   FOR   MANURES. 

Friend  Brown  : — Will  you  please  inform  me 
through  your  excellent  paper,  what  month  of  the 
year  you  consider  as  best  for  applying  muscle-bed 
manure  ;  also,  in  what  quantity  to  the  acre.  My 
land  is  rich,  though  a  little  dry  in  summer,  as  it 
lies  on  a  substratum  of  sand  at  the  depth  of  2  feet. 

Boston,  Feb.  15,  1855.  A  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — We  have  never  used  "muscle-bed" 
as  a  manure,  and  cannot  speak  of  it  with  confi- 
dence. We  should  think,  however,  that  it  must 
be  a  valuable  fertilizer  ;  it  contains  common  salt, 
which  is  an  important  ingredient  in  the  best  of  ma- 
nures, and  most  with  putrid  animal  substances. 
Some  of  our  coast  correspondents  will  be  able  to 
answer  the  interrogatories. 

MAKING   DRAINS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — If  I  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  a  board,  and  slate  on  the  board,  (such 
as  is  used  for  houses)  lengthwise,  and  then  com- 
mon bricks  on  each  side  of  the  slate,  edgewise, 
half-an-inch  apart,  and  slate  on  the  top  to  cover 
the  same,  and  then  fill  the  drain,  will  it  not  an- 
swer equally  as  well  as  drain  brick? 

Having  a  lame  cow  last  fall  while  going  in  a 
clese  pasture,  I  thought  she  might  have  strained 
herself  in  some  way,  but  did  not  take  much  no- 
tice of  it.  She  went  as  though  sore  in  her  fore 
feet,  and  finally  grew  worse,  until  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, when  I  examined  her,  thinking  she  might 
be  sore  between  the  dew-claws,  but  could  find  no 
symptoms  of  disease  there  ;  I  thought  it  must  l>e 
the  bone  disease,  which  I  had  read  of  in  some 
previous  number  of  the  Farmer.  I  got  a  bone  as 
big  as  a  man's  fist,  and  burnt  it  to  a  white  pow- 
der, and  gave  her  in  four  of  her  regular  doses  of 
meal  at  night,  which  soon  effected  a  perfect  cure. 

Newburyport ,  Feb.  17,  1855.  Q.  z. 

Remarks. — We  suppose  the  inquirer  means  to 
ask  whether  the  plan  he  describes  will  answer  as 
well  for  draining  as  to  use  what  are  called  drain- 
ing tile?  Where  stones  arc  plenty,  no  bricks  or 
slates  are  required.  A  good  stone  drain,  with  a 
gullet  of  three  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  covered 
with  stone  first,  and  then  with  straw,  grass  or 
sods  reversed,  will  make  a  drain  which  will  stand 
for  a  great  many  years. 
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SWALLOWS PLUM    TREES.     ■ 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  old  adage  says,  "Better  late 
than  never  ;"  acting  on  that  principle,  I  give  you 
the  following  items  which  I  found  in  my  note- 
book the  oth-.T  day.  "The  first  bain-swallow  made 
its  appearance  here  April  27th,  for  1S54.  Same 
day,  in  travelling  to  a  neighboring  town,  some  fif- 
teen miles  north,  I  passed  a  stagnant  pond  with 
a  large  and  apparently  hollow  tree  standing  near 
its  edge  ;  and  liundreds  of  swallows  were  upon  its 
branches,  flying  about,  and  performing  all  sorts 
of  gj-rations,  apparently  for  no  other  olijeet, 
than  to  try  their  wings;  acting,  all  the  while,  as 
though  they  had  just  waked  up  from  a  long 
sleep.  "We  could  not  stop  to  make  observations. 
The  first  detachment  of  swallows  at  our  barns, 
met  for  a  drill,  July  19th,  to  the  number  of  for- 
ty or  fifty  ;  in  two  days  they  were  gone.  Many 
others  lingered  about  some  three  weeks,  ere  they 
departed  ;  but  they  seemed  to  look  lonely  and 
sad."  I  believe,  that  with  the  exception  of  your 
remarks,  ea.-ly  in  the  season,  no  one  has  given  us 
observations  respecting  the  swallow,  during  the 
last  year.  I  hope  the  poor  swallow  is  not  going 
to  be  forgotten.  Some  philosopher  has  said,  "that 
a  swallow  will  destroy  an  average  of  nine  hundred 
insects  a  day — and  that  some  of  these  insects 
will  bring  into  e:£istence  seven  generations  in  one 
season."  Yerily,  then,  the  swallows  should  be 
looked  after  and  cared  for.     Why  not? 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  a  plum  tree, 
which  is  very  thrifty,  blossoms  every  year  very 
full, — but  never  ripens  any,  and  with  tiie  exception 
of  one  or  two  years,  has  never  formed  any  plums. 
AVe  have  tried  various  things,  but  without  success. 

Marlboro',  N.  H.,  fe/;.,  "1855.  j.  t.  w. 

Remarks. — Your  facts  of  the  swallows  are  in- 
teresting. Head  in  your  pilum  tree — that  is,  cut 
off  a  foot  or  two  of  the  ends  of  the  limbs  immedi- 
ately ;  dig  about  the  tree ;  manure  it,  and  wash 
with  soap-suds. 

WUAT    WILL     cure    HOLDFAST. 

JIr.  Editor  : — Can  you  or  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents tell  me  through  your  columns  what  will 
cure  a.  holdfast  in  its  first  stages  ?  The  holdfast 
is  on  the  upper  jaw  of  tlie  ox.         B.  W.  Gay. 

New  London,  N.  H.,  1855. 

Daniel  Cuilds,  Cotuit  Port,  will  learn  partic- 
ulars about  machine  for  cutting  brush,  by  ad- 
dressing Col.  Charles.  E.  Stanlev,  Methuen, 
Mass. 


For  the  New  Enirknid  Farmer. 

ON  THE  USE  OE  GUANO. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  read  with  much  interest 
your  valuable  paper  for  the  last  eighteen  months; 
and  (^specially  any  articles  on  the  use  of  guano. 
I  have  just  been  reading  one  signed  "Amplifica- 
tor."  I  tliink  with  him,  that  if  the  farmers  were 
to  save  and  make  more  manure  on  their  farms, 
(which  manure  we  have,  if  we  would  ))ut  look  af- 
ter it,)  we  should  in  five  years  be  much  better 
off,  than  to  buy  all  tlie  patent  fertilizers  of  the 
day.  In  my  opini.m,  there  is  not  so  much  real 
goodness  in  guano  as  some  suppose.     But  there 


is  some  powerful  extractor  in  it,  which  awakens 
the  soil  to  new  powers,  and  leaves  it,  after  these 
powers  are  exerted,  poorer  than  before.  I  say 
these  are  my  opinions.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  wish  to 
be  set  right. 

I  know  that  guano  is  more  beneficial  in  raising 
a  crop  on  some  soils,  than  on  others  ;  Init  this  [ 
ascribe  to  the  superfluity  of  a  certain  quality  in 
the  soil  which  is  brouglit  into  immediate  action 
on  the  crop  by  the  help  of  the  guano,  which  qual- 
ity I  think  had  better  be  left  in  the  soil. 

In  respect  to  the  kind  of  soils,  I  think  that  a 
damp  soil  is  the  best  for  guano.  It  seems  to  do 
no  perceivable  good  on  our  farm,  which  is  a  grav- 
el loam.  1  applied  it  last  year  on  corn  ;  and  from 
its  being  planted  on  buckwheat  ground,  a  dry  sea- 
son, and  applying  guano,  it  was  the  poorest  crop 
we  ever  raised. 

It  may  be  that  guano  can  be  used  with  advan- 
tage ;  I  mean  lasting  advantage  to  the  soil ;  but 
I  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  apply  it.  At  all  events, 
give  me  barn-yard,  or  composted  manure,  and  I 
will  get  along  with  the  trouble  of  hauling. 

But  I  have  already  written  more  than  I  expect- 
ed, seeing  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  wrote  for  the 
public  eye.  I  can  offer  no  excuse  for  occupying 
a  place  in  your  columns  than  that  I  have  never, 
but  once,  seen  anything  from  ^liddlesex  county. 
Conn.,  and  I  hope  this  will  incite  them  to  write 
sometlung  better.  u.  w.  c. 

Durham,  Comi.,  1855. 


Remarks. — Very  well ;    let  us  hear  from  you 
affain. 


CUERANTS. 

The  fruit  of  the  currant  is  universally  admired. 
Its  pleasant  sub-acid  flavor  renders  it  peculiarly 
excellent  in  tarta  and  pies,  and  makes,  with  a 
small  addition  of  sugar,  a  very  desirable  substi- 
tute for  apiple  sauce.  From  the  ripe  fruit,  an  ex- 
cellent and  cheap  wine  may  be  manufactured, 
either  with  or  without  alcoholic  properties.  No 
fruit  is  susceptible  of  more  easy  cultivation.  It 
will  readily  adapt  itself,  in  some  degree,  to  ev- 
ery description  of  soil,  and  may,  without  much 
trouble,  be  made  to  produce,  even  prodigiously, 
on  those  which  are  constitutionally  moist  and  wet. 
In  cultivating  it,  however,  it  is  better  to  adapt  the 
soil  to  the  plant,  rather  than  endeavor,  by  forced 
efforts,  to  adapt  the  plant  to  the  soil.  Acclima- 
tory  changes  are  generally  sloAv,  and  have  a  de- 
cided tendency  to  destroy  the  strength  and  hardi- 
hood, as  well  as  the  prolific  power  of  all  plants. 
Yet  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  capriciousness  of 
taste,  often  demand  this. 

In  setting  currants,  the  soil,  in  the  first  place, 
should  be  well  prepared  by  plowing  or  digging, 
and  reduced  to  a  very  fine  tilth,  and  should  then 
be  stimulated  by  warming  and  invigorating  man- 
ure. A  porous,  or  not  too  retentive  sub-soil,  is 
desirable,  with  a  small  per  centage  of  clayey  mat- 
ter in  the  surface  soil.  When  the  latter  is  defi- 
cient, it  may  be  well  to  supply  it.  Into  soil  thus 
prepared,  the  cuttings  from  old  plants — the  fresh, 
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vigorous  wood  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  rnayj 
be  set  with  an  almost  certain  assurance  of  suc- 
cess. These  should  be  cut  off  near  the  surface, 
and  inserted  in  the  lines  or  beds  to  the  depth  of 
six  or  seven  inches,  and  the  soil  well  compressed 
about  them  ;  the  surface  should  then  be  covered 
with  old,  well-rotted  chip-manure,  hay,  leaves  or 
straw,  so  as  to  keep  the  ground  at  all  times  moist. 
It  will  be  well  to  scatter  a  little  lime  or  ashes  on 
the  surface  before  mulching. 

The  plants  must  be  kept  well  weeded,  and  be 
watered  the  first  year,  if  the  season  be  dry.  By 
removing  all  the  leaf  buds  except  some  few — say 
four  or  five  of  the  topmost  ones,  and  checking 
the  tendency  to  lateral  growth,  very  prettily 
formed  and  symmetrical  trees  may  be  obtained  ; 
but  this  operation  must  be  annually  repeated  till 
the  plants  or  bushes  have  assumed  the  requisite 
height  and  shape,  which  will  generally  be  in 
about  three  years  from  the  time  of  setting.  But 
more  fruit  will  probably  be  obtained  from  the 
clump  of  bushes.  Gooseberries  may  be  cultivated 
in  the  tree  form,  and  perhaps  with  advantage. 
Under  the  old  way,  the  gooseberry  is  often  in- 
jured, or  desti'oyed  by  mildew.  The  tree  method 
is  said  to  obviate  this  evil,  and  secure  elegant  and 
healthy  bushes  and  fruit.  The  subject  is  worthy 
of  attention. 

NINTH  LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTU- 
RAL MEETING. 

Reported  for  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BY    WILLIAM    W.    HILL. 

The  ninth  meeting  of  the  course  was  held  in 
the  Representatives'  Hall,  at  the  State  House,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  13th  inst.  The  subject  for  con- 
sideration was — The  Rotation  of  Crops. 

R.  Morris  Copeland,  of  Lexington,  presided, 
and  opened  the  discussion  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner. The  suliject  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  he  said, 
must  appropriately  follow  that  of  manures, 
which  luul  been  discussed  at  the  two  previous 
meetings,  for  the  principle  of  rotation  is  the 
principle  of  manures.  It  is  often  asked,  why 
should  we  wish  for  a  rotation  of  crops  1  And  it 
has  been  affirmed  over  and  over  again  that  none 
was  needed,  because  in  England  wheat  had 
been  raised  for  a  long  series  of  years  upon  the 
same  land.  But  tlie  reason  of  tliis  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  tlie  English  farmers  have  cultivated 
their  land  highly,  and  he  doubted  whether  West- 
ern fatmers  would  be  willing  to  spade  their  land 
instead  of  plowing  it,  in  order  to  obtain  a  large 
crop.  Why  one  crop  succeeds  better  after  an- 
other has  not  been  determined.  It  has  been  ex- 
plained that  one  crop  first  takes  all  the  constitu- 
ent qualities  frum  the  land  which  it  needs,  and 
yet  leaves  somctliing  untouched  which  is  required 
for  the  succeeding  crop  ;  but  this  is  incorrect,  as 


turnips,  which  follow  corn  (which  require  a 
large  supply  of  the  phosphate,)  witl\  excellent 
success,  absorb  more  pliosphoric  acid  than  corn. 
The  speaker  also  showed  that  the  "excremento- 
ry"  theory,  also,  was  fallacious.  In  consider- 
ing the  rotation  of  crops,  the  farmer  ought  first 
to  ascertain  what  kind  of  crops  he  wants  to  grow. 
If  he  wishes  to  raise  cattle,  he  can  only  increase 
his  herds  either  by  rotation  of  crops  or  by  extra 
manuring.  Now  four  pounds  of  turnips  are 
equal  to  one  pound  of  hay,  and  it  has  been  said 
that  ten  pounds  of  hay  will  make  a  pound  of 
beef.  Therefore,  as  we  can  get  twenty  tons  of 
turnips  where  we  can  two  of  hay,  the  profit  in 
raising  turnips  is  very  apparent.  If  a  market 
gardener  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  wishes  to 
grow  celery  on  the  sailie  land  for  twenty  years 
in  succession,  he  does  it,  and  with  wonderful  suc- 
cess. Therefore,  before  deciding  upon  a  rotation 
of  crops,  the  farmer  siiould  decide  whether  his 
market  demands  it,  or  whether  it  is  better  to  buy 
manure.  In  a  section  where  the  chief  aim  ia 
stock  growing,  and  manure  is  not  abundant,  a 
good  system  is  to  take  a  piece  of  pasture  land, 
put  on  a  lair  amount  of  manure,  plant  with 
corn,  and  seventy-five  bushels  may  be  obtained  ; 
follow  it  with  turnips,  applying  a  small  amount 
of  barn-yard  manure,  and  about  six  hundred 
bushels  of  turnips  >vill  be  the  result,  which,  it 
has  been  seen,  are  better  than  two  or  three  tons 
of  hay.  Sow  down  in  the  fall  to  clover  and 
grass,  and  a  very  large  yield  is  secured,  and  the 
land  will  continue  to  yield  for  two  or  three  years 
without  manure,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  it 
is  jjut  into  pasture  again  ;  a  most  succulent  feed 
will  be  obtained,  which  will  hold  on  through  the 
season,  and  the  pasture  can  be  used  for  two  years, 
remaining  so  veri*lant  that  a  half  a  dozen  cattle 
can  be  fed  where  one  usually  is.  Another  ad- 
vantage Avill  be,  that  the  range  of  the  animals 
will  be  less,  and  their  droppings  be  more  concen- 
trated, which  will  greatly  tend  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  Instead  of  putting  on  top- 
dressing,  go  through  this  system  of  rotation  of 
crops.  Another  rotation  would  be  to  take  stub- 
l)le  land,  and,  instead  of  beginning  with  corn, 
use  turnips,  putting  on  a  dressing  of  manure, 
and  then  follow  with  wheat  or  any  kind  of 
grain  ;  after  which,  put  in  clover,  and  then  turn 
to  pasture.  By  a  sub-division  of  one  hundred 
acres,  corn,  wheat,  potatoes  and  pasture  might 
be  embraced  in  a  small  surface.  But  after  all, 
whether  we  pursue  rotation  of  crops  or  liigh  farm- 
ing, the  truest  method  of  farming  is  tliat  which 
gives  back  to  the  soil  what  the  plant  has  taken 
away,  at  the  same  time  increasing  its  value  as 
much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Fay,  of  Essex,  was  called  on  for  remarks, 
and  said  that  it   was  not  with  grain  crops  we 
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could  imittite  the  rotative  system  of  foreign  coun 
tries,  but  in  Indian  corn  ■we  have  something 
much  better.  The  principle  of  rotation  is,  that 
one  kind  of  plant  takes  certain  properties  from 
the  soil,  and  another,  different  qualities — as  corn 
one  kind,  potatoes  another,  barley  another,  &c.  ; 
and  thus  one  piece  of  land  will  supply  ingredients 
for  several  dill'erent  crops.  From  this  fact  comes 
the  system  of  rotation,  by  which  good  crops  are 
obtained  with  but  little  manure,  much  less  than 
is  now  wasted  in  top-dressing.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  rotation  with  potatoes  or  turnips  is, 
that,  after  they  get  leaved  out  they  shade  the 
land  and  protect  it  from  drought,  and  draw  the 
most  of  their  sustenance  from  the  atmosphere, 
leaving  the  ground  rich,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
manure  applied  yet  in  the  soil,  to  operate  upon 
the  succeeding  crop.  Another  advantage  of 
root  crops  is,  that  a  crop  which  is  ripened  in  the 
ground,  as  a  wheat  crop,  exhausts  the  soil  much 
more  than  when  taken  from  the  ground  and  ma- 
tured like  the  root  crops.  The  potato  is  not  an  ex- 
hausting crop,  and  leaves  the  land  in  excellent 
tilth.  The  only  rotation  which  he  thought  could 
be  generally  adopted  in  this  country,  was. the  fol 
lowing  a  ten  years  course.  Suppose  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres  divided  into  ten  parts,  one-tenth 
in  grass  the  first  year  ;  the  next  year  maize,  a 
good  crop  of  which  can  be  cultivated,  under 
proper  management,  and  without  exhausting  the 
soil.  Or  commence  with  turnips,  and  follow 
with  corn  or  potatoes  ;  then  follow  with  the 
other  crop,  then  again  reversing  it,  and  then  go 
back  to  grass  in  five  years  ;  and,  by  pursuing  the 
rotation  on  each  section  of  the  farm,  grass  may 
remain  as  long  as  it  continues  profitable.  By 
beginning  with  a  root  crop,  bringing  the  land 
under  high  cultivation,  the  farmer  will  find  that 
his  manure  is  not  lost.  Turnips  should  never  be 
followed  by  any  crop  which  requires  to  be  plant- 
ed in  the  autumn. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  was  next  called  up  by 
the  Chairman.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a 
system  of  rotation  of  crops  would  pay  farmers 
much  better  than  the  old  system.  He  thought 
the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  in  regard  to  con- 
centrating the  droppings  of  cattle  in  pastures, 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  pasture  lands  of 
the  Commonwealth  have  depreciated  exceedingly 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  rotation  of 
crops  is  not  understood  in  this  country.  Corn, 
potatoes,  turnips  and  grass,  are  the  most  profit- 
able crops  for  us  to  raise.  He  had  plowed  grass 
and  turnip  seed  in  together  and  the  result  was 
very  gratifying.  The  grass  was  much  more  luxu- 
riant than  when  planted  alone  and  500  bushels  of 
turnips  were  obtained  to  the  acre,  which,   at  the 


equal  to  three  or  four  crops  of  hay .  Turnips  are 
the  things  with  which  to  enrich  a  farm  ;  the 
fai-mer,  however,  should  not  carry  them  to  market 
but  keep  stock  to  consume  them  on  the  premises. 
Carrots,  also,  should  be  one  crop,  because  they 
require  deep  and  rich  culture.  If  corn  followed 
carrots,  grass  would  grow  seven  years  and  yield 
two  tons  to  the  acre  with  very  little  manuring. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  thought  the  rotation 
of  crops  should  be  different  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. Potatoes,  corn,  wheat,  and  then 
eight  years  in  grass,  is  the  most  profitable  on  his 
soil.  lie  was  not  so  sanguine  about  turnips  aB 
some.  He  had  raised  them  and  they  are  an  ex- 
cellent crop  but  they  are  also  uncertain.  He 
could  not  reckon  upon  them  oftener  than  once  in 
two  years.  They  do  not  start  easy  and  are  very 
sensitive  to  a  hot  sun  and  dry  weather.  If  they 
lack  rain  for  a  few  days  in  Spring  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  wilt  down  and  die.  They  need  a  moist 
climate.  The  same  objections  also  exist  against 
carrots.  In  dry  seasons,  too,  turnips  are  more 
corky.  He  had  succeeded  best  with  flat  turnips. 
Cabbages  might  be  a  good  rotative  crop  to  plant 
in  rows  with  corn.  He  had  known  the  experi- 
ment to  be  tried  with  much  profit.  He  did  not 
think,  however,  that  rotation  of  crops  could  be 
gone  into  so  largely  as  some  gentlemen  think. 
Gentlemen  had  spoken  about  keeping  pastures 
verdant  the  year  round ;  he  did  not  believe  that 
it  could  be  done  on  account  of  our  severe  drouths. 
Could  it  have  been  accomplished  last  season  ?  As 
for  cultivating  pastures  and  occupying  but  little 
surface  it  will  not  pay  while  land  is  so  cheap  as 
it  is  in  this  country.  We  must  run  over  a  great 
deal  of  land  because  labor  is  too  high  to  make 
extensive  farming  profitable. 

Mr.  McLelland,  of  Sutton,  coincided  in  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Brooks  and  thought  the  remarks  of 
the  Chairman  would  apply  rather  to  market  farm- 
ing, not  being  practicable  in  the  legitimate  farm- 
ing of  the  State.  He  described  the  method  pur- 
sued at  the  South,  which  is  to  let  large  portions 
of  a  plantation  lay  idle  for  a  number  of  years, 
in  order  to  give  it  rest  and  time  to  recuperate  its 
energies. 

Mr.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  inquired  what  kind  of 
grass  was  the  best  to  stock  a  pasture  with.  He 
had  a  pasture  which  he  had  allowed  to  "recupe- 
rate" for  ten  years  and  the  result  was  nothing 
but  moss,  briars,  and  mongrel  grass.  He  was 
going  to  disturb  it  and  did  not  mean  to  let  it  rest 
so  long  again. 

Mr.  McLelland,  of  Sutton,  replied  that  he  con- 
sidered a  variety  called  the  Rhode  Island  "bent" 
to  be  the  best.  It  is  lighter  and  a  little  different 
from  red  top.     In  regard  to  the  uncertainty  of 


estimate  of  Mr.  Fay,   that  four  tons  of  turnips  turnip  and  carrot  crops,   alleged  by  Mr.  Brooks, 
are  equal  to  one  of  hay,  would  make  this  crop  he  said  that  in  his  neighborhood  turnips  were  re- 
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garded  as  a  quite  sure  crop.  He  considered  them 
the  most  profitable  crop  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
pense of  growing  them  for  feeding  stock.  He 
thought  it  a  good  plan  to  cut  the  grass  early  in 
the  season,  then  plow  with  the  Michigan  plow, 
put  on  twenty  or  thirty  loads  of  compost,  and 
then  plant  turnips.  This  would  put  the  land  in 
excellent  condition  for  carrots  the  next  year. 
The  latter  he  considered  as  certain  and  profitable 
as  any  crop  he  ever  raised. 

Mr.  CopELAND,  the  Chairman,  corrected  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Fay  in  regard  to  corn,  potatoes,  bar- 
ley, &c.,  each  taking  different  ingredients  from 
the  soil.  Chemical  analysis  shows  that  these 
crops  all  take  about  the  same  matters  from  the 
earth,  although  not  the  same  quantities.     In  re- 


gard to  the  drouth  affecting  root  crops  his  obser- 
vation, during  considerable  travel  last  season, 
showed  that  they  bore  the  severe  drouth  better 
than  any  other  crops.  He  also  remarked  to  Mr. 
Emerson  that  ashes  applied  to  the  roughest  pas- 
ture lands  will  bring  in  white  clover. 

Mr.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  IJoard  of  Agricul- 
ture, remarked  that  as  a  general  rule  the  rotation 
of  crops  in  this  country  should  ho  much  shorter 
than  that  in  England,  as  it  is  with  us  the  desired 
object  to  keep  the  grass  lands  in  the  best  condi- 
tion. It  should  also  be  adapted  to  different  kinds 
of  soil,  as  one  system  will  not  do  for  all. 

The  subject  for  the  next  meeting  is  The  Culti- 
vation of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees. 


OSWEGO  BEURRE  AND  BEURRE  DIEL  PEARS. 
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Oswego  Beurre,  Read^s  Seedling. 
{Dotted  Outline.)  —  Rather  large  ; 
oval-obovate ;  greenish-yellow,  mot- 
tled with  russet ;  stem  short  and 
stout,  in  a  deep  cavity  ;  shallow  ba- 
sin ;  flesh  tender,  melting,  juicy,  of 
a  brisk  saccharine,  and  slightly  acid 
flavor.  November  to  mid-winter. — 
Vigorous,  and  a  prodigious  and  con- 
stant bearer.  Newly  introduced,  but 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  pro- 
tiitable.  Raised  by  Mr.Walter  Read, 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Beurre  Diel.  {Larger  Outline.) — Large  ;  ob- 
tuse-pyriform  to  obovate ;  lemon  or  orange-yel- 
low, marbled  with  russet,  large  bro\vn  dots;  stem 
rather  long,  stout,  in  an  uneven  cavity  ;  flesh 
whitish,  rather  coarse,  half  melting,  rich,  sugary 
and  delicious.  When  perfect,  is  first  rate,  but 
often  insipid  or  astringent,  being  difficult  to  ri- 
pen. Rather  apt  to  crack.  It  requires  a  warm 
location,  high  culture  and  warm  season  in  the 
North.  More  certain  in  the  Middle  States  and  in 
the  West.     Best  on  quince.     Foreign. 


What  does  it  cost  to  Fence? — Tlie  amount 
of  capital  employed  in  the  construction  and  repair 
of  the  wooden  fences  in  the  United  States,  would 
be  deemed  fobulous,  were  not  the  estimates  founded 
on  statistical  facts,  which  admit  of  no  dispute. 
Burknap,  a  well  known  agricultural  writer,  says  ; 
"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  greatest  investment 
in  this  country,  the  most  costly  production  of 
hunuin  industry,  is  the  common  fences,  which  di- 
vide the  fields  from  the  highways,  and  separate  them 
from  each  other.    No  mau  dreams  that  when  com- 
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pared  with  the  outlay  for  these  unpretending  or  more,  and  full  corn  cribaifor  many  rods  in 
monuments  of  art,  our  cities  aud  our  towns,  witli  length,  where  the  hens  went  at  pleasure,  and  they 
all  tlieir  wealth,  are  left  far  ])ehind.  You  will  [made  nests  under  the  trees,  and  among  tlie  bushes, 
scarcely  believe  me  Avhon  I  say  that  the  fences  of  |  and  all  about  the  buildings,  and  in  the  back 
this  country  cost   more   than   twenty  times   the  kitchen,  and  just  wliere  they  had  a  mind  to  :  and 


amount  of  specie  that  is  in  it. 


KEEPING  POULTRY  IN  LARGE  NUM- 
BERS. 

Ldther  Tucker,  Esq.: — In  the  Country  Gentle- 
man of  25th  inst.,  D.  II.  R.,  of  Ilartfurd,  Conn., 
wants  to  know  how  to  build  a  chicken  house  for 
''about  1,000  fowls."  If  my  poor  opinion  is 
worth  anything,  he  vill  not  build  it  at  all.  Fowls, 
in  any  large  number,  will  not  thrive  unless  they 
have  a  wide  range.  Tliey  are,  partially,  a  gra- 
zing animal.  AVhen  the  ground  is  bare  of  snow, 
in  winter,  they  pick  the  grass  if  they  can  get  it, 
and  arc  fond  oi  (jrccn  vegetables  of  any  kind.  In 
summer  they  pick  and  eat  grass  every  day.  They 
are  great  scavengers  after  slugs,  insects,  and  all 
kinds  of  flesh.  They  are  better,  also,  for  having 
some  flesh  food  in  winter ;  and  abundant  air, 
fresh  and  pure,  the  must  have  always.  Although 
I  have  seen  it  tried,  I  never  knew  a  large  collec- 
tion of  several  hundred  fowls  succeed  in  a  confined 
place. 

A  few  years  ago  some  enterprising  man  from 
the  country  camo  near  town,  and  enclosed  an 
acre  or  two  of  ground  with  a  high  picket  fence, 
and  put  up  a  building,  at  an  expense  of  near  or 
quite  a  thousand  dollars,  intending  to  supply  eggs 
for  the  Buffalo  market.  He  had  his  barn  well 
done  off  with  any  quantity  of  roosts,  nesting 
places,  and  other  conveniences.  He  started  his 
concern  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  chickens, 
and  for  a  few  weeks,  crowing,  cockfighting,  lay- 
ing and  cackling  went  on  to  his  heart's  content. 
He  had  food  of  all  kinds  for  them  and  great  anti- 
cipations were  indulged  of  fortune-making  in  his 
chicken  enterprise.  But  three  or  four  winter 
months  told  the  story.  The  fowls  got  diseased — 
the  hens  first  eat  the  feathers  off  the  roosters — or 
what  were  left  of  them  after  they  had  fought 
themselves  almost  bare,  and  then  the  hens  un- 
fleeced,  in  the  same  way,  each  other.  They  stop- 
ped laying,  were  tormented  with  lice,  got  .the 
"roup,"  went  moping  about  the  place,  and  died 
off  like  a  pestilence ;  aud  by  spring,  but  a  few 
miserable,  sickly  things  were  left,  witli  scarce  life 
enough  in  them  to  crow  up  the  morning ! 

The  diiBculty  was  not  in  want  of  food  nor  care. 
But,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  they  were 
crowded  in  their  roosts  ;  they  were  disturbed  by 
each  other  in  their  nosts,  and  had  not  room  enough 
any  where,  oven  with  the  outside  range  of  an 
acre  of  land.  The  truth  is,  tiiat  to  flourish,  hens 
must  liavc  their  liberty,  when  kept  in  large  num- 
bers. They  want  to  range  the  fields  Ijy  day  and 
not  \)ii  crowded  at  night.  They  want  a  variety  of 
food  and  to  help  themselves  to  it.  They  need  ex 
ercise,  pure  air,  and  enough  of  both.  I  knew  one 
man,  or  rather  the  man's  wife,  in  the  Scioto  Val 
ley  in  Ohio,  who  kept  five  or  six  hundred  fowls 
— that  is,  she  told  me  she  had  that  many — and  I 
don't  doubt  it,  fbr  the  whole  territory,  for  acres 
about  the  farm,  was  speckled  with  tliem  by  day, 
and  the  trees  and  the  corn-cribs  and  tlie  barns 
and  the  sheds  were  filled  with  them  at  night. 
They  had  a  great  big  farm   of  a  thousand  acres, 


they  Silt  on  their  eggs  and  hatched  out  their 
chickens  at  will — a  self-sustaining  poultry  estab- 
lishment, in  fact.  This  plan  worked  ;  but  as  to 
the  profit  of  it,  I  douljt  whether  the  old  lady 
could  give  any  intelligible  account  in  the  matter. 

No ;  I  believe  the  only  way  to  make  poultry 
profitable  is  to  keep  them  in  the  "old  way." 
Proportion  the  number  to  the  ground  and  build- 
ings you  have.  Give  them  liberty  to  run  at  large 
for  a  portion  of  each  day  in  warm  weather,  with 
comfortable  quarters  in  winter,  and  pure  air,_  al- 
ways. I  have  known  sundry  other  enterprises, 
like  the  Buffalo  one  I  mention,  tried  ;  but  1  never 
knew  one  permanently  successful.  They  were  all 
in  turn  abandoned.       Yours  truly,         L.  f.  a. 

Black  Rock,  Jan.  2,  1855. 

Country  Gentleman. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

GUANO  WITH  RYE  STRAW. 

Mk.  Editor  :— The  letter  of  Mr.  William  C. 
Little,  in  your  issue  of  March  10th,  is  a  valuable 
one,  and  will  doubtless  influence  many  farmers  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  guano  and  superphosphate  of 
lime.  That  both  these  agents  are  valuable  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  farmer,  is  very  certain  ;  but 
it  is  equally  certain  that  we  still  need  mucli  light 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  them.  While  souie  among 
us  have  derived  much  benefit  from  them,  others, 
thus  fiir,  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  they 
had  "l)etter  have  let  guano  alone." 

Last  season  I  blundered  upon  an  experiment, 
with  the  results  of  which  I  feel  highly  satisfied. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  benefited  by 
the  hint.  Late  in  the  spring  I  had  in  my  barn  a 
large  quantity  of  rye  straw,  and  did  not  exactly 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  I  was  unwilling  to  sell 
it  at  a  low  price,  thinking  it  would  be  more  for  my 
interest  to  return  it  to  the  soil.  But  how  to  get 
it  there  was  the  question.  The  stalks  were  long, 
stout  and  stubl)orn.  I  first  spread  it  in  the  barn- 
yard, and  allowed  it  to  l)e  thorouglily  soaked  in 
the  rain  ;  I  then  threw  it  into  a  heap,  hoping  it 
would  heat  and  become  frialjle  ;  but  after  waiting 
a  week,  I  perceived  no  signs  of  fermentation.  1 
then  opened  the  heap,  and  proceeded  to  recon- 
construct  it,  sprinkling  guano  in  small  quantities 
upon  the  layers  as  they  were  laid  up.  In  a  few 
days  the  steam  issuing  from  the  heap,  showed  that 
my  wishes  were  about  to  be  realized.  But  l)y  this 
time  it  was  past  the  beginning  of  June,  aud  wliat- 
evcr  was  to  l)e  done  in  the  way  of  planting  must 
be  done  quickly.  I  took  the  straw  (a  great  part 
of  it  still  unaffected  by  fermentation,)  and  put- 
ting it  into  hills,  planted  corn  upon  it,  intending 
to  cut  it  up  for  fodder. 

My  neighbors  smiled  at  tlie  operation  as  if  if 
were  labor  thrown  away.  I  feared  myself  that 
it  would  be  pretty  much  so.  The  seed  came  up 
very  quick>  and  grew  rapidly.  Tliere  was  a  pro- 
fusion of  stalks  in  each  hill,  and  their  deep  green 
color  attracted  the  notice  of  passers-by.  As  it 
grew  near  the  time  of  "cutting  up"  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  do  it  ;  1  told  a  neigldjor  that  i^f 
he  would  cut  out    all  but  four  stalks  in 
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hill,  he  might  have  what  he  could  get  in  this 
way.  He  was  glad  of  the  job,  and  made  good 
wages.  The  rest  were  left  to  grow,  and  the  pro- 
duce, notwithstanding  the  late  planting,  the 
natural  dryness  of  the  spot,  (a  gravelly  knoll,) 
and  the  fact  tliat  so  much  of  the  strength  of  the 
manure  was  withdrawn  by  the  stalks  cut  for  fod- 
der, was  as  handsome  corn  as  you  would  wish  to 
see. 

Some  potatoes  planted  with  the  corn,  and  in 
the  same  way,  were  among  the  very  best  I  raised. 

Agricola. 


AGRICULTURAL  PREMIUMS. 

Every  observing  person,  as  he  passes  through 
the  various  sections  of  our  State,  cannot  fail  to 
notice  that  very  important  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  art  of  agriculture  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Improvements  are  evident  in  many 
particulars ;  and  a  prominent  one,  observable 
everywhere,  is  the  reclamation  of  low  meadows, 
heretofure  sacred  to  frogs,  flags  and  febrile  dis- 
eases, partially  inundated,  and  covered  with  a  re- 
luctant growth  of  moss-enveloped  trees,  in  a 
state  of  decrepitude  from  their  youth,  and  al- 
ways appearing  entirely  too  old  for  their  age. 
Beyond  affording  a  few  berries  in  summer,  a  lit- 
tle coarse  herbage  for  cattle  during  extreme 
droughts,  and  sundry  loads  of  black  alders,  hact 
ma  tack  or  swamp  maples  for  fuel,  they  were  of 
no  use  to  the  farmer,  save  as  "a  receptacle  of 
things  lost  upon  earth."  They  were  an  offence  to 
the  nostrils,  a  foul  blotch  upon  the  landscape,  and 
a  plague  to  their  possessors.  But,  lo!  see  what  In- 
dustry, aided  by  the  fair  hand  of  Science  has 
done.  From  this  chaos  of  materials,  and  these 
Stygian  rivers,  we  may  see  not  only  the  greeneiSt 
lawns  in  April,  and  the  full  harvest  in  July,  but 
the  most  delicate  garden  products,  whose  roots 
find  rich  pasturage  in  the  light,  porous,  and  con- 
genial soil,  drained,  lightened  and  penetrated  by 
the  cheering  rays  of  the  sun.  Not  only  the  more 
hardy  vegetables,  but  the  delicate  celery,  broccoli, 
the  strawberry  and  choice  flowers  of  tiie  garden, 
find  a  position  and  aliment  which  they  like,  and 
from  which  they  present  their  most  perfect  organ- 
izations. 

Now,  redeemed  from  their  "reign  of  terror," 
thou-sands  of  acres  of  these  bogs,  once  worth  from 
five  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  will  sell  at  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars,  according  to  the  po- 
sition which  they  occupy.  It  is  now  ascertained 
that  they  are  among  our  most  profitable  lands  ; 
tliat  when  once  reclaimed  and  brought  into  "good 
heart,"  they  will  yield  a  fair  profit,  for  a  greater 
number  of  years,  than  any  other  lands  we  pos- 
sess. 

The  Draining  of  uplands,  has  also  brought 
many  tracts  of  cold,  springy  land,  into  a  warm 
and  friable  condition,  and  capable  of  producing 
the  finest  grain   and  grass  crops.     But  though 


productive  of  excellent  results,  already,  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  art  are  not  generally  understood, 
and  consequently  much  valua1:ile  labor  is  lost  for 
want  of  a  proper  direction. 

Another  obvious  improvement  is  in  the  division 
of  lands.  Instead  of  dividing  fields  into  lots  of 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  acres,  farmers  are  taking 
out  fences,  and  giving  themselves  ample  scope  in 
extended  fields,  and  thus  cutting  off  the  "unprof- 
itably  gay"  furzes,  and  mulleins  and  burdocks, 
that  "hug  the  walls,"  and  find  moisture  and 
warmth  under  their  protecting  sides.  At  the 
same  time  these  generous  fields  give  an  air  of  am- 
plitude and  character  to  the  homestead,  which  is 
gratifying  to  the  possessor,  and  pleases  the  travel- 
ler of  taste  as  he  passes  along. 

The  appearance  of  the  rural  gardens  of  the 
State  shows  that  the  teachings  of  the  agricultu- 
ral papers  and  the  farmers'  clubs  have  not  been 
uttered  in  vain. 

Better  plowing,  better  modes  of  planting,  and 
harvesting,  and  a  truer  taste  in  the  architecture 
of  the  farm  buildings,  all  attest  that  there  is  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  awakened  among  the  people,  and 
that  healthful  progress  will  follow. 

But  none  of  these  were  the  particular  points 
upon  which  we  intended  to  remark  when  we 
began  this  article.  In  looking  over  some  of  the 
premium  lists  of  the  present  year,  an  unusual 
liberality  in  the  sums  appropriated  to  premiums, 
and  a  wider  range  of  objects  introduced,  was  no- 
ticed, than  we  remember  to  have  seen  Ijefore. 
It  led  us  to  notice  how  systematic  and  complete 
are  the  operations  of  our  county  societies,  and 
how  their  arrangements  are  calculated  to  reach 
everybody,  the  small  farmer,  remote  from  the 
large  towns,  as  well  as  the  amateur  and  exten- 
sive cultivator. 

These  attempts  by  the  farmers  themselves  to 
"improve  the  soil  and  the  mind,"  incites  good 
men  to  offer  still  further  inducements  to  progress; 
so  we  find  in  Essex  county  that  the  Hon.  Ricu- 
ARD  S.  Fay,  of  Lynn,  has  generously  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Trustees  of  that  county  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  for  the  following 
purposes,  viz.  : — 

1.  For  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  experi- 
ment with  a  mowing  macliine,  operated  by  two- 
horse  power,  on  not  less  than  fifty  acres,  on  any 
farm  or  farms  within  the  county,  $50,00. 

2.  For  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  experi- 
ment with  a  one-horse  mowing  machine,  on  not 
less  than  twenty-five  acres,  on  any  farm  or  farms 
within  tlie  county,  $25,00. 

3.  For  the  licst  mowing  machine,  $25,00. 

4.  For  the  best  and  most  useful  agricultural 
implement,  not  being  a  mowing  machine,  $20. 
Second  best  do.,  $15.  Tiiird  best  do..  $10. 
Fourth  best  do.,  $10.  Fifth  best  do.,  $10.  Sixth 
best  do.,  $10.  Seventh  best  do.,  $5.  Eighth 
best  do.,  $5.  Ninth  best  do.,  $5.  Tenth  best 
do.,  $5.     Eleventh  best  do.,  $5, 
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Note. — In  regard  to  the  operation  of  mowing 
machines,  the  competitors  will  not  be  restricted 
to  their  own  farms,  but  may  go  from  farm  to 
farm.  A  statement  in  writing  will  be  required 
of  the  working  of  the  machine,  any  accidents  oc- 
curring to  it  while  at  work,  the  number  of  horses 
employed,  and  the  number  of  hours  in  actual  op- 
eration. All  entries  of  mowing  machines  must 
be  made  with  the  Secretary,  in  season  for  the 
committee  to  view  them  in  operation  before  the 
day  of  the  Show,  and  they  must  be  exhibited  at 
the  Show  that  the  public  may  have  an  opportu- 
uity  to  examine  them. 

The  Trustees  reserve  the  right  of  withholding 
all  or  any  of  the  above  prizes,  to  be  carried  for 
ward  to  another  year,  at  their  discretion,  and  no 
award  will  be  made  for  any  agricultural  imple 
ment  which  is  not  of  the  best  workmanship,  and 
of  such  a  character  as  to  commend  it  to  the  far- 
mers of  the  county. 

The  Middlesex  Society  has  offered  nearly  a 
thousand  dollars  m  premiums,  and  the  Norfolk 
90  much  that  we  cannot  spare  time  to  add  them 
up — probably  much  more  than  the  Middlesex 
The  State  Society  has  also  appropriated  most  lib- 
erally for  the  purpose  of  the  special  improvement 
of  the  dairy,  as  the  following  will  show  from  the 
Essex  bills. 

The  following  are  offered  through  the  liberality 
of  the  "Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agriculture." 

For  the  best  dairy  of  cows,  not  less  than  six  in 
number,  and  which  shall  have  been  owned  by  the 
exhibitor  and  kept  within  the  county  not  less 
than  five  months  previous  to  the  cattle  show, 
$75,00.  Forthe  second  best,  $50,00.  For  the 
third  best.  $25,00. 

Note. — The  competitors  must  exhibit  their 
dairy  of  six  cows,  for  which  they  claim  a  premi- 
um, at  the  show  of  the  present  year,  and  accom- 
pany the  entry  by  a  statement  in  writing,  of  their 
management  on  the  farm,  and  their  product  dur- 
ing the  season' of  trial,  with  all  such  particulars 
as  will  enable  the  committee  to  decide  satifacto- 
rily  not  only  upon  the  relative  claims  of  the  sev- 
eral competitors,  but  upon  the  management  and 
absolute  prodtict  in  iveight  and  profits  of  each  dairy 
respectively,  whether  in  butter,  cheese  or  milk, 
through  the  period  of  trial,  viz.,  for  five  months 
before  the  show. 


THE  WHITE  BLACKBERRY. 

The  White  Blackberry  is  a  most  vigorous 
grower,  often  attaining  a  height  of  ten  feet.  It 
is  a  much  more  prolific  bearer  than  the  common 
variety,  or  field  blackberry,  the  buds  being  set  on 
the  stalks  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each 
other — there  being  generally  not  more  than  the 
distance  of  two  inches  between  them,  and  each 
bud  having  two  spurs  instead  of  one,  as  in  the 
case  with  the  latter.  The  berries  are  of  large 
size,  amber  colored,  and  possessing  a  flavor  re- 
markably rich  and  sweet.  There  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  attending  its  cultivation  ;  all  that  is 
eaecutially  requisite  being  a  rich,  light,  and  mod- 


erately warm  soil,  and  a  copious  and  sustained 
supply  of  forest  leaves  and  scrapings.  A  com- 
post formed  of  these,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
gypsum,  and  frequent  hocings  to  lighten  the  soil, 
and  prevent  the  radiation  and  growth  of  weeds, 
will  almost  invariably  secure  success  in  the  culti- 
vation of  this  valuable  fruit.  The  original  culti- 
vator of  this  fruit  in  this  country,  is  Mr.  J.  S. 
Needham,  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  and  "Needham's 
White  Blackberry,"  of  which  a  very  good  en- 
graving was  published  some  time  since  in  the 
New  England  Farmer,  is  probably  the  most  pro- 
lific and  valuable  variety  of  the  fruit  to  be  found. 
The  White  Blackberry  and  Black  Raspberry  are 
both  valuable  fruits,  and  should  have  a  place  in 
every  fruit  and  kitchen  garden  in  the  land. 


FISH. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  there  are  some  varie- 
ties of  fish  which  are  able  to  live  and  propagate 
their  species  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water.  Among 
them  are  the  smelt,  the  perch,  the  salmon  and 
trout ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  our  most 
valuable  salt  water  fish  might  be  transported  to 
our  inland  ponds,  and  raised  in  al)undance  for 
marketable  purposes.  Smelts  particularly,  thrive 
well  in  fresh  water,  and  often  grow  to  a  very 
large  size  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  cod, 
haddock,  flounders  and  even  mackerel  might, 
with  proper  care  and  training,  be  made  to  do  as 
well. — Boston  Journal. 

The  above  suggestion  in  valuable,  both  to  the 
people  of  the  sea-coast  and  upon  the  interior  riv- 
ers, lakes  and  ponds.  Fishes  can  be  transplanted 
and  transported  along  the  same  shores,  and  from 
salt  to  fresh  waters,  or  the  opposite.  Why  then 
should  there  be  any  bay,  or  stream, or  pond,  that 
will  not  afford  food  for  man  ?  Why  should  not 
fishes  be  domesticated,  increased  in  size,  and  im- 
proved in  quality,  by  bringing  them  under  cul- 
ture, and  furnishing,  where  it  cannot  be  had 
otherwise,  with  proper  food  ?  The  fowl  and  the 
beast  have  thus  been  turned  to  better  uses  than 
otherwise  they  would  have  had,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  sea,  as  well  as  of  the  earth  and  air,  is  giv- 
en to  man. 

Gradually  the  fishes  of  our  streams  and  shores 
are  disappearing.  The  little  brooks  and  ponds 
of  the  country  were  once  alive  with  them — and 
the  pickerel,  the  perch,  and  the  trout  were  very 
handy  when  it  did  not  cost  more  time  to  take 
them  than  they  were  worth.  So,  too,  on  the  sea- 
shores, we  had  an  abundance  of  cod-fish,  shad, 
salmon,  herring,  and  others  covered  with  scales 
or  shells  ;  but  gradually  they  have  decreased  and 
some  of  them  almost  disappeared.  In  both  in- 
stances we  have  disturbed  and  destroyed  them  ; 
we  have  paid  no  regard  to  their  wants,  and  the 
ways  and  times  of  their  increase  ;  and  hereafter 
we  shall  suffer  their  loss,  or  by  proper  attention 
and  provision  must  secure  their  continuance. 

By  changing  fishes  from  one  locality  to  another 
we  can  habituate  them  to  new  homes  where  they 
may  turn  to  pleasure  and  profit.  We  have  seen 
this  done  with  oysters,  lobsters,  and  other  shell 
fish ;  and  just  as  well  it  has  been  and  may  be 
done  with  other  species.     You  can  seed  the  wa- 
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ters  with  what  they  are  fitted  for,  as  well  as  you  j  move  about  without  coming  in  contact  with  it ; 
can  the  land.  We  have  an  example  of  this  in ,  these  minute  breathing  holes  become  filled,  and 
the  tautog,  which  is  highly  prized  about  Ply-  they  die.  When  the  remedy  is  properly  applied, 
mouth.     They  were  unknown  m  Massachusetts        ,  ,  .^  ^   *'.  .,      r^  •       u   ,. 

Bay  till  1790;  when  a  fisherman  took  a  load  from  i  ^«  ^'^^'«  ^^^'^''^  '^""^^'^  '^  to  fail.  It  requires  but 
Nairaganset  to  Boston  to  sell ;  but  as  they  hadj^  very  little  oil,  but  the  application  maybe  neces- 
not  been  in  the  market  before,  nothing  could  be  sary  two  or  three  times.  William  Bethel,  of 
obtained  for  them,  and  they  were  finally  loosed  | Quechee  Village,  Vt.,  will  find  hie  inquiries 
from  the  well  o[  the  boat  near  Charles  i^iveri^j^g^gj.^^  j^gj.^ 

bridge,    and  have  since  that   time  stocked   the  

coast.     In  the  same  way  any  fishes  may  be  trans-  for  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ported  from  one   shore   to   another   adapted   to        „^„„.„-_.  .„  .  .^,^.„.,.  .„^.,.  „._^ 

their  habits;  and  where  they  will  live  in  fresh i  MONTHLY  FARMER  FOR  MARCH. 
water,  from  the  oceans  to  the  ponds.  The  rivers]  Why  is  Farndny  Despised? — A  clear-headed 
s,  hundred  milc«  in  the  country  might  be  filled  statement  here*  of  six  reasons, — one  of  which  is 
with  bass,  or  others  that  line  the  running  wa-  thus  expressed:  "There  is  a  seemingly  natural, 
ter ;  and  ponds,  like  Winuipisseogee  for  instance,  innate  repugnance — common  to  almost  every  in- 
mtght  furnish  cod,  pollock,  haddock  and  macker-  dividual — to  daily  manual  labor."  To  which  the 
eL  It  were  certainly  worth  the  experiment.  Itjeditor  appends  this  remark:  "All  the  result  of 
would  be  an  easy  thing  for  the  farmer,  if  heleducation."  My  recollection  of  the  process 
coufd  run  to  his  little  brooks  for  his  dinner,  as  he  I  through  which  1  passed  in  learning  to  endure 
does  te  his  barn-yard  ;  and  so  it  would  be  to  per-  daily  manual  labor,  my  considerable  experience 
soas  on  the  sea-coast,  if  they  had  their  live  fishes  in  training  boys  to  habits  of  continuous  industry, 


where  they  could  always  be  taken.  In  the  Sand 
wich  Isiaads  the  natives  form  fish  ponds  all  along 
the  shores,  and  they  are  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  owners.  They  leave  a  channel  for  the  fishes 
to  enfcer  that  would  spawn,  and  then  close  the 
mouth  so  as  to  retain  the  big  ones  and  let  the 
small  ones  go  free.  Those  retained,  become  by 
care  large  and  fleshy.  If,  however,  fishes  could 
not  be  transplanted  from  the  oceans  to  the  ponds, 
they  could  from  our  western  lakes,  and  thus  the 
whole  country  might  be  supplied  without  going 
abroad. — Neicburyport  Herald, 


For  Ike  Sew  England  Farmer. 

LICE  OK  CATTLE. 

If  not  now,  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  ver- 
min will  trouble  our  cattle.  I'he  extra  keeping 
of  six  quarts  of  oats  per  day,  will  not  keep  the 
fiesh  gotKl  when  :he  skin  is  covered  with  these 
destructive  insects.  I  will  give  my  method  for 
killing  the   lice,  which  may  he  beneficial  to  the 


and  my  reading  and  observation,  are  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  innate  theory.  We  may  naturally 
love  play  and  activity,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  as  naturally  hate  drudgery  and  steady,  hard 
work.  The  Indian  glories  in  the  chase,  but  he 
scorns  to  labor.  Can  it  be  "the  result  of  educa- 
tion" that  his  "untutored  mind,"  and  body  too, 
revolts  from  daily  toil  "with  a  repugnance  too 
intense  to  be  overcome  by  any  system  of  educa- 
tion, or  by  any  amount  of  rewards  or  severity  of 
punishments  ?  "Slavery  and  the  slave-trade," 
says  Bancroft,  "are  older  than  the  records  of 
human  society."  But,  why  was  there  ever  a 
slave  in  the  world,  or,  if  slaves,  why  the  lash 
and  whipping-post,  if  this  repugnance  were  not 
innate  and  common  alike  to  both  master  and  ser- 
vant? "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread,"  was  pronounced  as  a  curse,  and  as  a 
curse  it  has  ever  been  regarded  by  the  human 
race.  Submission  to  this  decree  may  prove  to  be 
the  wisest  course  for  us,  as  submission  to  the 
sentence  of  earthly  tribunals  is  for  transgressors 


readers  of  the  ^Fanner.     Sprinkle    your    stable ^^ i^^J'i^^^^^^'^^'i  yet  the  "sweat  of  thy  fiice" 
floor  with  charcoal  dust,  (which   is  easily  pro- j^"^*^  the  "hard  labor  in  prison"  remain  punish- 


cured  at  any  blacksmith's  shop,)  put  four  quarts 
under  the  fore  feet  of  every  creature,  and  if  the 
lice  arc  very  plenty,  sprinkle  some  on  their  backs, 
then  apply  the  card  faithfully,  and  in  a  few  days 
you  will  find  you  have  conquered  the  enemy. 
Canaan^  Vt.,  1855. 


Remarks. — Excellent  suggestions,  for  several 
reasons-  The  charcoal  will  not  tan  the  living 
hide,  as  some  people  do  witli  ashes  and  ley,  nor 
poison  the  animal  as  others  do  with  unguentum. 
If  the  charcoal  does  not  kill  tlie  vermin,  it  will 
prove  an  excellent  absorbent  in  the  manure  heap. 
Let  this  little  fact  be  ri?moiul)ercd  and  practised 
upon,  and  no  one  need  to  be  troubled  with  ver- 
min on  their  cattle  or  poultry.  "Insects  do  not 
breathe  through  their  mouths,  but  through  little |ture.'| 
holes,  called  spiracles,  generally  nine  in  number 


These  remarks  are  made  in  the  conviction  that 
the  question  i^  one  of  the  highest  practical  im- 
portance. If  we  look  upon  repugnance  to  daily 
manual  toil  ;is  the  result  of  education,  then  it 
may  be  cured  l»y  education  ;  and  agricultural 
colleges  may  be  just  the  things  to  inspire  that 
love  of  hard  work,  to  impart  that  gift  of  con- 
tinuance in  daily  toil,  and  to  establish  those 
habits  of  enduring  industry,  Avhich  shall  give  to 
the  scythe  and  axe,  the  hoe  and  manure-fork, 
even  stronger  attractions  than  the  yard-^tick  and 
gold-pen  now  have  for  our  aspiring  youth-  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  tliis  repugnance  to 
be  innate, — "bred  in  the  bdiie," — natural,  then 
sliall  we  hope  to  ovcrcoiiie  it  only  l)y  such  course 
of  training  as  shall  finally,  by  force  of  liahit, 
estaltlish  the  love  of  industry  as  a  "second  na- 
This  of  course  re([uires  time.  Not  only 
from  day  to  day,  liut  from  year  to  year,  must  the 
labor"  be  c(mtintied.  before  the 


ii/^v.^  «o^u  =;  i„  «f  iu     I     1     51     XT         Til       1-     "daily  manual   laDor     oe  c( 

along  each  side  of  the  body."     Now,  if  the  skin  N^^^  ^^  -^  ,,^^^11  ,„.,,t^.^  ^,,^.  ^^,5,      [^  jg  ^^  i^„g 

and   hair   are    oiled   or   greased,    and   carefully  i process,  but  good  Yankee  farmers  can  be  manu- 
ruljbed   all  over   the  animal,  the  insects  cannot, factured  in  no  otlier  way,  either  in  New  England 
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or  Kanzas,  as,  I  fear,  many  a  soft-handed  emi-j 
grant  to  tlio  plains  of  the  far  west  will  leai'n  by 
sad  experience. 

"Cn7it,v5/n5." — Here  are  three  objections  to  the 
Farmer.  1.  Articles  are  published  unseasonably. 
2.  No  reviews  wanted.  3.  Articles  are  repeated 
in  "the  same  number."  In  addition  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  editor  in  reply  to  the  first  objection, 
I  would  say  that,  to  my  taste,  the  ^Monthly  Far- 
mer, something  like  the  Baldwin  apple,  though 
good  to  look  at  and  answering  passably  well  for 
immediate  use,  is  not  really  ripe  for  study  till 
about  January,  when  the  index  furnishes  the 
means  of  readily  comparing  the  ideas  and  prac- 
tices of  different  men  on  particular  subjects.  But 
there  are  all  sorts  of  readers.  And  the  ^lonthly 
Farmer  seems  designed  especially  for  that  plod- 
ding class  who  read  a  book  or  an  article  over  and 
over,  and  still  like  to  know  what  other  people 
think  of  it,  before  they  fully  adojjt  or  reject  its 
teachings,  while  the  Weekly  Farmer,  more  prompt 
and  seasonable,  better  meets  the  demands  of  those 
strong-minded  people  who  study  books  by  their 
title-pages,  and  whose  comprehensive  minds 
grasp  the  minutest  details  of  elaborate  disserta- 
tions by  a  single  glance,  and  with  whom  an  arti- 
cle once  read  is  read,  "and  that's  the  end  ont." 
To  such  readers  all  reviews  are  alike  stale  and 
unprofitable,  while  to  another  class  they  are  in- 
teresting in  proportion  to  the  ability  with  which 
they  are  executed.  If  this  second  objection,  in- 
stead of  questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  plan,  had 
been  based  upon  the  incompetency  of  the  writer 
of  the  reviews,  T  should  not  have  answered  him  a 
word.  But  the  more  experience  I  have  on  the 
subject,  the  more  heartily  do  I  approve  of  the 
plan,  and  the  more  ardently  do  I  hope  the  right 
man  will  soon  be  found  for  its  execution.  De- 
voting more  hours  to  daily  toil  than  fall  to  the 
average  lot  of  laboring  men  in  New  England, 
with  few  books  and  no  "study"  but  the  family- 
room,  if  I  had  the  ability,  I  lack  the  time  and 
means  for  such  investigation  as  is  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  task  which  was  com- 
menced unawares  and  unintentionally,  and  which 
will  be  gladly  relinquished  when  Mr.  Stone  will 
furnish  "something  more  interesting  to  those 
who  have  read  the  previous  number."  The  third 
advice,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  articles  in  the 
same  number,  has  all  the  force  ,  of  a  caution 
against  any  other  class  of  typographical  errors, 
that  printers  are  probably  much  more  sorry  to 
make  tluin  Mr.  Stone  is  to  discover. 

A  short  Lecture  o?i  Extravagance. — It  does 
seem  to  me  that  if  our  lectures  on  this  subject 
are  short,  they  ought  to  be  thick.  If,  under  the 
rigid  economy  of  our  fathers,  who  made  their  own 
clothing  and  most  of  their  implements,  their 
farms  "run  out,"  what  will  become  of  our  soil 
when  it  is  tixedwith  the  purchase  of  every  thing 
ready-made  and  far-brought? 

Take  rare  of  your  Cattle. — Just  the  right  kind 
of  directions  to  make  them  "chew  the  cud  of 
contentment." 

Morlijnrjix  on  Farms. — Friend  Durand  and  my- 
self have  now  had  our  say  on  this  subject,  and 
people  hereafter  will  do  as  they  please,  or  as  they 
can,  about  f  )llowing  our  advice. 

Lunar  Influences. — It  looks  wise  to  talk  cf 
"prejudices,"  I  know,  l)ut  I  wish  to  ask  tho?j 
who  are  now  disposed  to  make  a  laughing-stock 


of  the  moon,  whether  it  is  not  better  for  people 
to  have  a  particular  time  for  particular  work, 
than  to  have  no  time  at  all.  I  hardly  believe  the 
moon  was  made  in  vain  ;  and  until  a  better  time 
is  discovered  for  cutting  bushes,  for  instance,-  - 
and  I  have  never  found  any, — let  us  have  faitl  , 
and  slash  into  them  "in  the  old  of  the  moon" 
next  August,  and  see  if  that  old  wall  and  tl  e 
lower  corner  of  the  "mowing"  as  well  as  the  old 
"cow-pasture,"  does  not  look  more  tidy.  Some 
farms  do  look  as  though  they  had  lost  all  faith  i  a 
the  moon  ! 

Farming  in  Iowa. — "Nemo"  may  be  assured 
that  we  down-easters  have  a  very  great  intere:  t 
in  people  away  out  on  those  prairies.  The  vei  j 
thought  of  planting  in  a  soil  that  will  give  a 
good  crop  without  manure,  makes  the  nerv>  s 
twitch  among  those  who  are  in  the  habit  cf 
paying  seven  dollars  a  cord  for  it.  And  it  is  net 
very  strange  that  some  of  our  boys  should  be 
talking  of  going  west,  though  you  get  but  three, 
and-a-half  for  pork.  If  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
keep  your  "gravity"  long  enough  to  give  us  a 
few  more  "items,"  please  do  so  before  the 
"shakos"  shall  carry  you  from  "gay  to  grave," 
and  never  bring  you  back  again. 

Training  Grapes. — A  tip-top  article  with  bran 
new  cuts  illustrating  plain  directions  for  begin  - 
ners. 

The  Concord  Grape. — The  most  laudatory  arti- 
cle I  have  yet  seen  of  this  grape.  The  writer 
thinks  it  has  been  sufficiently  tested  to  warran  t 
the  assertion  that  "erery  one  who  has  a  house 
and  garden,  may  have  just  such  vines  to  sit 
under"  as  he  saw  in  Concord.  I  have  seen  the 
Concord  grape  on  exhibition,  and  think  highly 
of  its  promise,  but  is  it  not  possible  for  the  fancy 
of  the  enthusiastic  to  run  a  little  wild  on  grapes 
as  well  as  hens?  The  Northern  Spy  apple  has 
been  tested  much  longer  than  the  Concord  grape, 
but  can  it  be  said  that  the  "reputation  and 
value"  of  that  apple  is  yet  "established?" 

'■^Pruning  Fruit  Trees  again.''^ — If  not  entirely 
settled,  it  is  no  fault  of  "W.  D.  B.,"  whose  arti- 
cles are  as  brimful  of  good  sense  as  of  good 
nature.  We  shall  try  to  "learn  our  letters"  in 
the  great  alphabet  of  which  he  speaks,  and  with 
such  teachers  as  himself  and  other  writers  for  the 
Farmer,  it  must  be  a  dull  scholar  that  makes  no 
progress,  for  in  this  number  we  have  articles- 
"About  Pear  Trees,"  remarks  on  producing  new 
varieties  from  seeds,  on  the  effects  of  climate  and 
cultivation,  on  preserving  fruit,  with  reports  to 
the  Pomological  Convention,  from  several  States. 
&c. 

Legislative  Agricultural  Meetings. — Full  reports 
of  the  discussions  at  four  of  these  meetings  of 
our  law-makers.  A  Header. 

Winchester,  March,  1855. 


Remarks. — The  language  our  correspondent 
employs,  shows  how  the  boy  is  educated — that  is. 
through  '■'■drudgery,  and  steady,  hard icork.''''  And 
therein  lies  the  secret — it  is  not  only  drudgery, 
but  steady,  hopeless  drudgery!  And  this  con- 
straint is  imposed  upon  young  and  healtliy  boys 
and  girls,  impatient  of  long-continued  effort  in 
any  thing,  as  it  would  be  unnatural  if  they  were 
not.     No,  no  !   God  has  not  so  constituted  his  in- 
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telligent  creatures  as  to  hate  the  labor  by  which 
their  bread  is  to  be  produced.  "The  well-fed 
horse  and  ox  enjoy  the  labor  to  which  they  are 
applied,  and  so  would  the  boy  if  he  were  taught 
it  as  judiciously  as  is  the  colt !  '■'■Steady  drudgery 
and  hard  irorA-,"  for  a  boy  whose  limbs  are  as 
lithe  as  an  antelopes,  and  whose  mind  springs 
from  object  to  object,  as  though  resting  on  the 
wings  of  a  bird  !  No  wonder  he  has  a  prejudice 
against  regular  employment. 


For  the  yew  England  Farmer. 

PROFIT  OF  HENS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  send  you  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  management  of  a  flock  of  hens,  36 
in  number.  They  were  allowed  to  roam  where 
they  pleased,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks 
in  the  first  part  of  the  winter,  when  they  were 
confined  to  a  pen  12  x  16  feet,  with  the  privilege 
of  going  out  doors  occasionally.  In  June,  they 
were  confined  to  the  barn  most  of  the  time,  to 
prevent  their  depredations  on  my  growing  corn. 
Corn  was  kept  by  them  most  of  the  time.  The 
account  stands  thus,  commencing  with  December, 
1853,  and  ending  with  November,  1854  : 

He.ns.  Cr. 

December,  1853,  by $  00  00 

January,    1864 '.'*.'.  qo  00 

February,      " !  !oO  00 

Marcli,  "  9  doz.  eggs,  at  15  cents  per  doz 135 

"9 " ".12. ." « 1  08 

April,  "  17i. ." ".13. ." " 2  27 

May,  "  304 . ." ".13. . " " 3  96 

June,  "24..." ".13.." " 3  12 

.June,  "  2  bbls.  manure 2  00 

July,  "  22^  doz.  eggg  at  14  cents  per  doz.  ...3  15 

August,         "30 " ".15.." " 4  50 

September,    "17^ " ".16.." ".  2  77 

October,         "  5  5-6..." ".15.."!.. !!".  !!!.'".'o  87 

November,     "  5  hens  killed ".'.'.".0  75 

"  "  6  hens  kept 1  00 

"  "  2  bbls.  manure 2  00 

Total  income $28  82 

Hens.  Br. 

December,  1853,  to  2  bushels  corn «2  00 

January,    1854^. ..2..." « 2  00 

February,    " 2. .." ". .... ..'...."."! ."."..2  00 

March,         " 2..."..        "  o  00 

;fiP"''         " ii.."..".'.>!'.'.'.'.V.V.".V.!.".'!.'.'i50 

May,  " 1..." " 100 

June.  " 1. .."  cob-meal .0  50 

.",  '' 1-  •  •"  corn 1  00 

■i'l'y'  ,  »...".." 075 

August,       " 1. ..".." 100 

September,  " 1...".." "l  00 

October,       " U-.". ."'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."".""  i  m 

November,  " 1 ...".. " '.'. i  50 

Five  hens  lost '.".".'.'.'.".'..'.'.'.'.0  82 


making  them  roost  on  the  rack  ;  I  simply  drove 
them  from  all  other  places,  just  befure  dark,  and 
they  soon  learned  where  to  go  to  roost  to  be  let 
alone.  S.  Tenney. 

West  Poland,  Arid.  Co.,  Me.,  1855. 


Tot.il  cost -$18  62 

Income 28  8"' 

^°^' ...18  62 

Net  income $10  20 

Income  per  head 0  28^ 

The  above  does  not  show  a  great  profit,  yet  it 
shows  a  fair  one.  I  am  convinced  that  a  much^ 
grea,ter  profit  migiit  be  made  by  providing  a  good' 
poultry  house  and  yard,  and  a  variety  of  food. 
Mine  had  a  full  supply  of  lime,  and  occasionally 
a  little  raw  meat.  Tliey  were  provided  with  a 
rack  to  roost  upon,  made  by  boring  holes  in  two 
poles,  SIX  inches  apart,  and  inserting  slats  four 
feet  long.  The  rack  was  laid  on  polos,  about 
three  and  a  half  feet  from  the  boards  laid  to  re- 
ceive the  manure.     I  found  no  great  diificulty  in 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

RECLAIMING  SWAMP  LANDS. 

BY    DR.    JOSEPH    REYNOLDS. 

This  subject  is  beginning  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  Now  England  cultivators.  No  subject 
connected  with  farming  can  more  properly  occu- 
py the  thoughts  of  the  farmer,  who  has  such 
land,  still  unreclaimed,  upon  his  farm.  The 
frequent  droughts  to  which  we  are  subjected,  are 
teaching  us  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  such  lands, 
than  we  have  hitherto  done.  Experience  is  show- 
ing us  that  they  are  the  most  productive  and  the 
most  reliable  lands  which  wo  cultivate.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  potatoes  grown  upon  such 
lands  were  more  liable  to  disease,  than  those 
grown  upon  uplands.  But  I  think  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  two  years  h.as  shown  that  pota- 
toes grown  upon  peat  lands,  are  as  little  liable  to 
rot,  as  those  grown  upon  any  kind  of  soil  what- 
ever, while  the  yield  was  much  larger  than  upon 
any  other  soil. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  the  past  season,  realized 
a  clear  profit  of  ninety  dollars  an  acre  from  a 
peat  swamp  cultivated  in  potatoes,  which  three 
years  ago  would  not  have  sold  for  20  dollars  per 
acre.  Now  the  land  is  worth  a  hundred  dollars 
per  acre.  One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  reclaimed 
land  which  I  have  seen  is  situated  near  the  cen- 
tre of  Carlisle,  on  the  road  from  Concord  to 
Lowell.  I  think  it  contains  not  less  than  20 
acres.  A  few  years  ago,  it  was  an  unsightly 
swamp,  filled  with  stumps  hassocks  and  bushes. 
The  water  stood  upon  a  large  portion  of  it,  most 
of  the  year.  It  was  the  favorite  resort  of  bull- 
frogs and  tortoises.  The  bluberries  were  the  only 
product  of  any  value  that  it  yielded.  The  only 
pleasant  memory  associated  Avith  it  is  the  song 
of  the  blackbirds  that  sported  and  whistled 
around  its  margin  in  the  spring  time.  By  skil- 
ful and  indefatigable  labor,  it  has  been  convert- 
ed into  one  of  the  most  level  and  beautiful 
meadows  to  be  found  in  Massachusetts.  It  al- 
ways rivets  my  attention  when  I  pass  by  it,  and 
I  don't  cease  to  look  at  it,  while  any  jDortion  of 
it  is  in  sight.  Immense  quantities  of  roots  have 
been  extracted  from  it,  which  have  l)cen  used  for 
fuel.  Its  surface  has  been  smoothed  by  the  bog 
hoe  and  the  plow.  It  has  been  dressed  witli  a 
compost  of  barn  manure,  and  gravel  mixed  to- 
gether upon  its  margin.  Small  portions  of  it  have 
been  reclaimed  annually  in  this  way,  principally 
by  the  lal)or  of  the  owners,  until  it  has  now  been 
converted  from  an  offensive  blotch  upon  the  bo- 
som of  mother  earth,  into  a  spot  of  beauty,  that 
delights  the  eye  of  every  beholder.  I  have  been 
informed  that  a  portion  of  it  cultivated  the  two 
past  years  in  potatoes  yielded  a  clear  profit  of 
$100  per  acre.  INIost  of  it  is  in  grass,  and 
yields  from  two  to  three  tons  per  acre  of  fine  hay. 
This  land,  a  few  years  ago,  was  not  worth  $10 
per  acre,  now  it  is  worth  $200.  The  secret  by 
which  $100  has  thus  been  converted  into  $4000, 
is  throu";h  draininj:.     The  fuel  which  the  owners 
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have  taken  froni  this  swamp,  and  the  potatoes 
which  they  have  grown  upon  its  surface,  have 
paid  them  for  their  hxbor  from  year  to  year,  and, 
now  they  have  a  valuable  estate  which  will  con- 
tinue to  yield  them  large  crops,  with  but  little 
expense  in  its  cultivation.  How  could  they  have 
made  a  more  profitable  investment  than  this  ? 
But  they  did  not  invest  money.  They  have  cre- 
ated this  property  by  their  own  labors,  and  the 
proper  question  is,  in  what  way  could  they  have 
employed  their  laljor  more  profitably.  The  effect 
produced  upon  such  lands  by  draining  is  truly 
astonishing.  There  are  several  reasons  by  which 
the  beneficial  effects  of  draining  may  be  account- 
ed for.  But  we  shall  speak  of  only  one  of  these 
reasons  at  present. 

Draining  elevates  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
many  degrees,  and  thereby  fits  it  to  yield  a  vig- 
orous growth  to  plants,  which  before  refused  al- 
together to  grow  upon  it.  When  a  soil  is  satu- 
rated with  water,  the  most  intense  heat  of  the 
sun  can  raise  its  temperature  but  very  little.  If 
you  place  a  kettle  filled  with  water  over  the  fire, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  will  rise  rapidly 
until  it  reaches  212  degrees.  The  water  then 
begins  to  be  converted  into  steam.  You  may 
continue  to  add  fuel,  and  apply  the  bellows,  but 
the  water  grows  no  hotter.  All  the  caloric  add- 
ed is  rendered  latent  in  the  change  of  form  which 
the  water  undergoes.  In  other  words,  the  calor- 
ic is  carried  oS"  by  the  steam  as  fast  as  it  is  im- 
parted to  the  water.  Steam  is  water  combined 
with  a  certain  amount  of  caloric.  Abstract  this 
caloric  from  steam,  and  it  becomes  water  again. 
So  the  heat  of  the  sun  poured  upon  a  wet  soil,  is 
employed  in  converting  a  portion  of  the  water 
into  vapor,  and  is  conveyed  away  by  the  vapor, 
just  as  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  carried  away  from 
the  water  by  the  steam.  Thus  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  of  the  swamp  filled  with  water,  is  sev- 
eral degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  soil  of  the  ad- 
jacent dry  land,  and  you  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility raise  the  temperature  of  this  soil  until  the 
water  is  evaporated  from  it.  When  the  water  in 
the  kettle  is  all  converted  into  steam,  you  may 
heat  the  kettle  to  a  red  heat.  So  when  the 
swampy  soil  is  freed  from  water,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  will  warm  it  equally  with  adjacent  lands, 
and  indeed  its  temperature  will  often  be  found 
higher  than  that  of  other  lands,  for  its  ))lack  car- 
bonaceous soil  absorbs  caloric  more  rapidly  than 
brighter  colored  soils.  Thus  the  first  effect  of 
draining  is  to  prepare  the  soil  to  be  warmed  by 
the  sun.  It  is  equivalent  to  transporting  it 
many  degrees  south  into  a  more  genial  clime.  It 
is  the  first  step  in  the  redemption  of  sucli  soils  ; 
all  other  means  without  this  will  be  of  no  avail. 
You  may  level  and  plow  and  top-dress,  and  sow 
grass  seeds.  But  it  will  constantly  tend  to  re- 
turn to  its  natural  state.  Meadow  grass  will  be 
constantly  coming  in  and  the  herds  grass  and 
clover  constantly  dying  out,  because  the  soil  is 
not  warm  enough  to  produce  any  other  kind  of 
grass.  Many  swamps  and  meadows  overlie  a 
stratum  of  sand,  or  hard  pan.  Tiie  draining 
should, if  possible,  be  siifiiciently  deep,  to  carry  of 
the  water  from  the  whole  depth  of  overlying 
soil.  Whetlier  the  water  is  carried  off  only  to  the 
depth  of  a  few  inches  and  the  soil  is  left  wet  and 
muddy  below  this,  the  water  is  drawn  up  by  ca- 
pillary attraction  to  the  surface,  and  the  process 


of  evaporation  is  then  kept  up,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  temperature  is  not  sufficiently  elevated 
to  afford  the  needed  stimulus  to  the  roots  of 
plants.  Hence  the  object  aimed  at  is  not  attain- 
ed. Deep  draining,  that  shall  free  the  whole 
soil  from  stagnant  water,  is  the  only  draining 
that  can  be  effectual,  or  that  is  worth  attempt- 
ing. In  many  instances  border  draining  that 
shall  cut  off  the  spring  water  fromt  he  surround- 
ing highlands  is  the  only  effectual  method. 

But  enough  for  once.  J.  R. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PEAR  TREE. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Farmer  we  gave 
many  minute  suggestions  about  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape,  with  such  plain  outline  illustra- 
tions as  would  enable  any  one,  however  unskilled 
in  the  practice,  to  proceed  with  success.  We 
propose  now  to  do  the  same  with  the  pear,  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  such  help  as  we  find  in  the 
books — particularly  Thomas's  American  Fruit 
Culturist — and  of  suggestions  gathered  from  con- 
versations with  some  of  the  best  pear  culturists 
in  Massachusetts.  But  this  article  will  be  de- 
voted to  dwarf  trees ;  the  standard  trees  being 
those  in  which  the  natural  form  is  developed,  and 
which  attain  the  largest  size,  and  produce  the 
most  fruit  with  the  least  care.  They  are  slow  of 
growth,  however,  and  occupy  a  good  deal  of 
space. 

The  dwarfs,  on  tlie  contrary,  may  stand  within 
ten  or  twelve  feet  of  each  other,  or  even  less,  and 
will  produce  fruit  abundantly,  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years.  They  require  a  deep,  moist, 
rich  soil,  such  as  would  produce  good  garden 
vegetables,  with  frequent  cultivation  during  all 
the  growing  months.     Tuomas  saj-s  : 

Yov  pyramids,  (a  form  of  training  applied  most 
frequently  to  dwarf  pears,)  the  early  treatment 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  standards.  As  the 
sap  tends  to  the  summit  of  the  tree,  producing 
the  strongest  side-shoots  towards  the  top,  and  the 
shortest  and  most  feeble  towards  the  bottom,  the 
natural  form  of  the  tree  gradually  becomes  a 
trunk  or  stem,  with  a  branching  head.  To  pre- 
vent this  result,  and  give  a  strong  broad  set  of 
branches  at  the  bottom,  a  thorough  and  regular 
system  of  shortening-down  must  be  adopted  at 
the  outset.  The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of 
the  course  usually  pursued. 

After  the  single  shoot  from  the  bud  has  grown 
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one  season,  (fig.  a.)  it  is  cut  down  so  as  to  leave 
not  over  one  foot,  and  if  the  tree  is  weak  not  over 
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six  inches,  (b.)  As  a  consequence,  the  buds  on 
this  remaining  portion,  receiving  all  the  sap,  make 
a  vigorous  growth.  The  upper  one  must  be  con- 
certed into  a  leader,  by  pinching  oflF  early  the 
tips  of  the  others,  beginning  first  with  the  upper 
Dues,  which  will  be  the  strongest,  and  gradually 
iescending,  as  the  season  advances,  to  the  lower 
jnes,  which  should  be  left  the  longest  in  order  to 
;ive  them  the  most  strength,  (fig.  c.)  Six  inches 
)f  naked  stem  below  the  branches  should  be  left, 
3y  rubbing  off  all  shoots  below  ;  and  if  in  a  re- 
gion liable  to  deep  snows,  this  space  should  be  a 
oot,  to  prevent  splitting  off  tlie  limbs  by  the 
iveight  of  the  snow,  and  for  which  object  the  tree 
ihould  not  bo  cut  down  lower  than  eighteen 
nchee  at  the  close  of  the  first  season.  The 
)runing  after  the  second  year's  growth,  consists 
u  cutting  down  again  the  leader  for  a  second 
Top  of  side  shoots  ;  and  these  side  shoots,  and 
he  new  leader,  are  to  be  treated  precisely  as 
hose  below  were  treated  the  year  before.  At 
he  same  time,  the  last  year's  side  shoots,  on  the 
3wer  part,  are  to  be  cut  back,  (the  longest  at  the 
ottom,  so  as  to  give  a  pyramidal  form,)  in  order 
3  insure  the  growth  of  the  buds  upon  them. 
The  new  side  shoots  thus 
caused,  are  to  be  pinched 
off  so  as  to  convert  them 
into  fruit  spurs,  except  one 
shoot  left  on  each  as  a 
leader,  and  another,  if  need- 
ed, to  till  up  the  space  made 
by  the  widening  limbs. 
The  pyramid  may  now  be 
said  to  have  been  fairly 
formed  ;  and  it  is  only  re- 
quisite to  continue  and 
prolong  the  same  process 
for  successive  years.  Fig- 
ure d.  represents  a  four 
year  pyramid  three  times 
(.-Four-year  pyramid.  F^ned,  each  section  being 
shown  at  the  figures  1,  2,  3, 
id  the  cross  lines  indicating  the  place  for  the 
urth  pruning.  Fig.  e.  represents  a  perfectly 
•uned  pyramid  in  bearino-. 
After  the  tree  has  attained  sufficient  size,  its 
rther  extension  is  prevented  by  pruning  back 
e  shoots.  If  the  fruit  spurs  become  too  nu- 
erous,  a  part  of  them  are  to  be  pruned  closely 
It,  so  as  to  give  an  even  and  not  crowded  crop, 
hen  spurs  become  too  old,  they  may  be  mostly 
moved  for  new  ones  to  spring  from  their  bases. 
Some  varieties  of  the  pear  throw  out  side 
oots  spontaneously  the  first  year.  Such  trees 
ly  be  treated  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the  or- 
aary  two-year  pyramid.  On  the  contrary,  such 
rts  as  have  small  or  flat  buds,  may  need  a  more 
rere  cutting  back  than  others,  in  order  to 
ouse  the  buds  into  action  and  induce  them  to 
eak  into  shoot's. 

Throughout  the  whole  process  of  pruning  and 
lining  pyi-amids,  as  w^ell  as  every  otiier  tree, 
e  frequent  error  of  allowing  the  shoots  and 
inches  to  become  too  thick  and  to  crowd  each 
tier,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  size  and 
auty  of  the  fruit,  and  its  perfection  in  richness 
d  flavor,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the 
il,  vigorous,  and  healthy  development  of  the 
WES  u-htr/i  supphj  „n  the  malerinl  for  the  f/row- 
7  fruif,  will  repay  well  the  labor  required  for 
Ls  excellent  result. 


Horizontal  traininfj  is  effected  by  carrying  out 
branches  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  main  stem, 
and  is  sometimes  exceedingly  beautiful  and  con- 
venient on  the  borders  of  walks,  on  a  fence  or 
the  side  of  a  building. 

All  persons  intending  to  cultivate  the  pear, 
even  if  on  a  limited  scale,  will  be  well  paid  for 
the  trouble  by  visiting  the  gaidens  of  those  who 
have  had  experience,  and  looking  at  the  forms  of 
the  trees  and  learning  the  modes  of  management 
by  others.  As  much  may  be  gained  by  observa- 
tion, perhaps  more,  than  in  any  other  Avay. 

Below  we  give  a  list  selected  by  Col.  Wilder, 
and  another  by  Mr.  Jaques,  of  AVorcester,  both 
distinguished  for  their  success  in  pear  culture. 

Col.  Wilder's  Lut. 

PEARS. 


For  three  varieties  : 
Bartlett, 

Vicar  of  Wiiikfield, 
Uc'urre  <rArcmbtTj,'. 

For  six  varieties,  add, 
Bloodjfood, 

Louise  lionno  de  JtTSey, 
Golden  Beurrc  of  Jiilboa. 


For  twelve  varieties,  add, 
Andrews, 
lielle  Lucrative, 
Seckle, 

Flemisli  IJoaiity, 
VrbaniaU', 
Glout  Morccau. 


George  Jaqxies'  List. 


PKAUS  ON  QUINCK. 

NA.ME.  TLMK   OF   RIPK^UXO. 

1.  Beurrc  d'Amalis September. 

2.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey Sept.  and  Oct. 

3.  Urbaniste Oct.  to  Nov. 

4.  Duchesse  d'Angoulenic November. 

5.  Beurre  Diel Nov.  and  Dec. 

6.  Glout  Morceau Dec.  and  Jan. 

PEARS  ON  PEAR  ROOTS. 

1.  Rostiezer Aup.  and  Sept. 

2.  Bartlett September,  (early.) 
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3.  Flemish  Beauty September,  (late.) 

i-  Seckcl October. 

5.  Dix Oct.  and  Nov. 

6.  Beurre  d'Areiiiberg Dec.  and  Jan. 

Extending  the  list,  I  would  add, 

7.  Madeleine August 

8.  Andrews September. 

9.  Belle  Lucrative September. 

•  10.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey Sept.  and  Oct. 

11.  Urbanist« Oct.  and  Nov. 

12.  Winter  Nclis Dec.  and  Jan. 

We  observe  that  in  the  above  lists  the  old  St. 
Michael  is  omitted.  When  in  perfection,  this 
pear  is  scarcely  excelled  by  any  that  grows  ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  by  only  three  or  four  varieties.  Of 
late  years,  we  are  told  that  it  has  succeeded  quite 
well  in  many  localities.  Insetting  even  one  dozen 
of  trees,  we  should  certainly  include  the  St.  Mi- 
chael,— known  also  as  the  White  Doyenne,  Vir- 
galieu.  Butter  Pear,  &c. 


TENTH  LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTU- 
RAL MEETING. 

Reported  for  the  Neiv  England  Farmer, 
BY    WILLIAM    W.    HILL. 

Number  ten  in  the  course  of  Agricultural  meet- 
ings took  place  at  the  State  House  on  Tuesday 
evening,  20th  inst. 

Hon.  Albert  H.  Nelson,  of  Woburn,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Governor's  Council,  presided. 

The  subject  for  consideration,  was — The  Culti- 
vation of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees. 

Mr.  Nelson,  on  taking  the  chair,  made  some 
eloquent  remarks  upon  the  general  subject  of 
agriculture,  and  alluded  to  the  fond  hope  which 
he  cherished,  of  at  some  time  breaking  away  from 
his  professional  labors,  and  cultivating  a  farm — 
his  own  broad  acres, — and  following  that  occu- 
pation which  he  believed  more  completely  than 
any  other  promoted  the  best  interests  of  the 
community.  He  was  happy  to  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  dignity,  beauty  and  im- 
portance of  agriculture  are  perfectly  understood, 
and  the  farmer  is  no  longer  ashamed  of  his  call- 
ing. Yet  there  lingers  the  idea  that  farming  is 
not  so  remunerating  as  many  other  pursuits  in 
life.  It  was  his  earnest  conviction,  however, 
that  if  the  farmer  would  devote  the  same  amount 
of  mental  and  physical  labor  to  his  calling  that 
the  merchant  does  to  his — if  he  would  work  as 
many  hours,  and  direct  all  the  energies  of  his 
mind  to  the  great  object  of  success,  studying  ag- 
ricultural works  and  reading  agricultural  news- 
papers, with  the  same  application  that  the  tra- 
der bestows  upon  the  financial  articles  in  his 
daily  paper,  and  informing  himself  of  the  wants 
of  commerce  and  the  laws  which  govern  it — the 
farmer  would  reap  large  rewards  more  surely 
than  the  merchant.  Mr.  Nelson  concluded  by 
calling  for  remarks  from 

Mr.  Cutter,  of  Pelham,  N.  H.,  who  proceed- 
ed to  relate  his  experience  and  observation  in  the 


cultivation  of  forest  trees,  in  which  he  had  been 
interested  for  a  few  years.  The  cultivation  of 
forest  trees,  he  said,  required  as  much  knowl- 
edge and  skill  as  that  of  fruit  trees.  In  the  first 
place,  we  should  know  how  and  when  to  save, 
and  when  to  sow  the  seed  of  our  forest  trees,  and 
should  understand  what  trees  are  best  adapted  to 
our  soils. .  Ornamental  trees  often  fail  from  a 
want  of  knowledge  on  this  latter  point.  Gener- 
ally, if  a  man  fancies  a  particular  kind  of  tree, 
he  transplants  it  to  his  grounds,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  its  growth. 
In  the  matter  of  sowing  trees  we  must  follow  na- 
ture as  closely  as  possible,  and  get  the  seeds 
when  they  are  in  the  right  state  to  sow.  We 
know  that  the  chestnut,  oak,  &c.,  are  ripe  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  frosts  bring  their  fruit  to  the 
ground  ;  the  pitch  pine  ripens  any  time  during 
the  winter ;  the  white  pine  in  August ;  the 
yellow  and  black  birch  in  July  ;  the  elm  and 
maple  in  June  ;  and  the  sugar  maple  in  August 
and  the  first  of  September.  A  great  cause  of 
failure,  is  want  of  knowledge  in  saving  the  seed, 
and  also  in  covering  them  too  deep,  or  plant- 
ing them  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  a  burn- 
ing sun.  Nearly  all  trees  will  fail  to  come  up  if 
planted  in  such  situations,  and  should  be  put 
where  they  will  be  shaded.  Maples  and  birches, 
however,  being  hardy,  vigorous  trees,  will  come 
up  and  grow  anywhere.  It  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  sow  white  birch  (which  ripens  in  No- 
vember and  December)  with  white  pine,  as  the 
latter  is  apt  to  come  up  too  thick.  By  so  doing, 
the  pines  will  grow  up  more  slender  and  make 
much  better  timber.  Forcible  reference  was 
made  to  the  Yankee  propensity  to  destroy  trees. 
We  clear  land  which  is  good  for  nothing,  burn  it 
over,  and  leave  it  a  waste.  There  is  great  dif- 
ference in  setting  out  trees.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  oaks  and  pines  live — whereas  ma- 
ples do  very  well.  The  river  or  silver  maple  is 
a  superior  variety,  which  is  almost  always  found 
with  its  roots  in  water.  Four  years  ago  the 
speaker  took  up  some  in  a  half  bushel  basket, 
and  planted  them,  and  now  they  are  twelve  feet 
high  and  three  inches  through  at  the  butt.  They 
will  grow  well  on  good  uplands.  Pitch  pines  may 
be  sowed,  but  white  pines  may  be  transplanted 
if  a  good  sod  is  taken  up  with  them.  The  speak- 
er concluded  by  recommending  Emerson's  work 
on  trees  as  the  best  within  his  knowledge.  It 
was  published  by  order  of  the  INIassachusetts  Leg- 
islature. 

Mr.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, made  some  interesting  statements  in  regard 
to  the  extent  to  which  forest  trees  are  cultivated 
in  this  State.  In  Barnstable  county,  twenty 
years  ago,  the  cultivation  of  the  pitch  pine  was 
commenced  as  an  experiment,  and  now  it  is  esti- 
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mated  that  there  are  fifteen  hundred  acres  cov- 
ered with  a  growth  of  these  trees.  In  Plymouth 
county,  also,  considerable  attention  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  growing  treesj  and  forests  of  oak  and 
locust  have  been  successfully  planted.  If  the  ex- 
periment has  proved  successful  in  the  sandy  soils 
of  these  counties,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
trees  might  be  cultivated  elsewhere  with  profit, 
and  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  community.  The 
seed  of  the  pines  is  easily  obtained.  The  burrs 
are  gathered  in  the  fall  and  dried,  either  gradu- 
ally or  by  heating  them,  and  the  seed  rattles  out. 
It  sells  in  Barnstable  for  $1,00  per  quart,  and  a 
quart  is  sulficient  for  one  acre.  When  our  fore- 
fathers landed  at  Provincetown,  on  Cape  Cod, 
which  is  now  but  a  barren  sand  heap,  the  prom- 
ontory was  covered  with  a  dense  forest  and  the 
soil  was  a  spade  deep  ;  but  on  cutting  off  the 
trees  the  winds  had  a  clean  sweep,  and  blew  the 
sands  completely  over  the  whole  surface,  thus 
converting  it  into  a  barren  waste.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Cape  cedars  have  been  tried  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  they  are  now  multiplying  rapidly. 
Mr.  Flint  read  an  interesting  letter  from  J.  W. 
Pkoctor,  Esq.,  of  Dan  vers,  in  relation  to  the 
cultivation  of  trees,  in  which  the  remark  was 
made  that  there  could  be  obtained  from  an  acre 
of  rock  maple  trees  as  much  value  in  sugar,  and 
that  without  injuring  the  trees,  as  could  be  ob- 
tained from  an  acre  of  corn,  while  the  wood  of 
the  trees  would  increase  the  profits. 

Mr.  Fay,  of  Lynn,  was  the  next  speaker.  He 
said  his  experience  in  cultivating  forest  trees  only 
covered  a  {wriod  of  ten  years,  yet  he  had  tried 
almost  all  sorts  of  trees,  and  had  in  particular 
sxperimcnted  Avith  oaks,  of  which  he  now  has 
sixteen  or  seventeen  varieties  on  his  place  at 
Lynn.  We  have  a  vast  deal  of  waste  land,  Avhich 
is  too  rough  for  the  plow,  and  too  rocky  and  ster- 
ile for  grazing,  which  is  capable  of  producing 
ill  kinds  of  indigenous  oaks,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  how  to  get  this  land  back  to  forest  again. 
Nine  years  ago  he  planted  with  acorns  a  good 
piece  of  land,  once  covered  with  oaks  ;  they  came 
up, and  the  first  year  grew  seven  or  eight  inches,and 
that  is  their  height  now.  It  seems  as  if  they  were 
waiting  for  some  course  of  nature  with  the  soil, 
to  get  an  impulse  to  grow.  At  the  same  time 
these  were  planted,  he  sowed  some  in  a  seed  bed, 
lovering  them  a  couple  of  inches,  took  them  up 
the  next  spring  and  cut  off  the  tap-root,  and  then 
planted  them  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  there  being 
six  inches  of  space  between  the  plants,  and  after 
letting  them  grow  for  a  year  or  two,  until  they 
were  two  or  three  feet  high,  he  transplanted  some 
3f  them  to  the  same  piece  of  land  where  the  oth- 
ers were  planted,  and  they  are  now  ten  feet  in 
height.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  cattle  from 
the  plants.  In  planting  acorns,  about  three  thou- 


sand to  the  acre  are  wanted,  and  after  they  come 
up  they  should  be  thinned  out.  If  a  plant  fails, 
or  is  of  poor  growth,  by  cutting  down  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  new  shoots  will  spring  up 
thriftily,  and  in  this  way  just  such  a  tree  as  is 
desired  may  be  obtained.  As  to  the  varieties  of 
oak,  of  course  white  oak  is  the  best,  although  it 
is  slow  of  growth .  Yet  there  are  other  kinds  almost 
as  good,  particularly  chestnut  oak,  which  is 
beautiful  in  foliage  and  form,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  will  grow  on  soil  where  the  white  oak  cannot 
flourish.  Another  excellent  variety  is  the  pin 
oak,  which  is  a  rapid  grower.  The  English  oak, 
also,  grows  faster  than  ours,  and  will  adapt  itself 
to  almost  any  kind  of  soil.  English  oaks  im- 
ported by  the  speaker  eight  years  ago,  now  pro- 
duce a  bushel  of  acorns,  and  are  four  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. Thgy  grow  as  rapidly  as  the  wil- 
low. Another  valuable  species  is  the  ash,  which 
will  grow  as  well  as  the  oak.  The  Scotch  larch, 
too,  is  a  superior  tree,  particularly  for  posts. 
They  can  be  imported  a  foot-and-a-half  high 
for  $7  or  $8  per  thousand.  They  will  grow  upon 
any  barren  soil,  and  the  wood  is  almost  indestruc- 
tible— far  better  than  cedar.  Some  set  out  eight 
years  ago  are  now  thirty  feet  high.  If  it  is  pro- 
posed to  grow  oaks,  take  land  which  is  of  no  val- 
ue for  any  other  purpose,  planting  3000  to  the 
acre,  as  many  will  not  come  up,  and  thin  out  so 
as  to  leave  only  four  or  five  hundred  trees — and 
at  the  end  of  forty  years  ten  acres  treated  in  this 
way  would  yield  a  sura  which  would  hardly  be 
credited — they  would  be  worth  all  the  rest  of  the 
farm. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Brown  said  he  had  had  no  practi- 
cal experience  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  for- 
est trees,  but  he  had  noticed  throughout  New  Eng- 
land a  prevailing  desire  to  cut  down  and  extermi- 
nate forest  trees.  People  enter  a  jiiece  of  land  and 
make  a  clearing,  cutting  down  all  the  beautiful 
maples,  oaks,  &c. ,  and  burning  them,  and  then  the 
very  next  thing  go  and  plant  trees  for  ornamental 
purposes  !  Their  passion  to  destroy  does  not 
stop  till  they  find  perfect  desolation  all  around 
them,  and  then  they  go  to  the  swamps  and  pick 
out  a  few  poor  varieties  for  shade  trees.  If  we 
go  on  as  we  have  done  here  in  Massachusetts,  ex- 
terminating our  forests,  before  many  years  there 
will  be  a  great  scarcity  of  indigenous  trees,  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil  will  quite  likely  be 
very  seriously  affected.  It  is  doubtful,  if  the 
trees  were  all  cut  off,  whether  wo  could  raise  a 
crop  of  corn.  Trees  are  great  condensers  of  mois- 
ture, absorb  much  nutriment  from  the  air,  and 
drop  their  leaves ;  and  in  other  ways  tend  to  ben- 
efit the  soil.  A  greater  crop  of  grass  can  be  got 
from  a  field  where  there  are  ten  or  twenty  apple 
trees  to  the  acre,  and  one  or  two  hundred 
bushels  of  apples  will  be  obtained  beside.     Mr. 
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Brown  said  he  would  like  to  hear  something  in 
regard  to  pruning  forest  trees.  He  had  always 
understood  that  it  would  not  answer  to  trim  for- 
est trees,  particularly  evergreens.  The  ai-gument 
was  that  when  the  tree  was  done  with  the  lower 
limbs,  they  would  die  and  fall  off.  But  he  knew 
of  a  forest  of  white  pines  in  New  Hampshire 
which  the  owner  had  entered  and  trimmed,  and 
he  believed  that  it  grew  faster  than  any  other 
within  his  knowledge. 

Mr.  Fay,  of  Lynn,  said  there  was  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  pruning  forest  trees.  If 
oaks  are  stunted  they  should  be  cut  off  down  to 
the  ground,  but  after  they  are  twenty  feet  high, 
the  pruning  should  be  done  in  a  regular  series, 
taking  off  the  lower  branches  each  year.  The 
best  time  is  in  the  summer,  when  the  sap  has  as- 
cended, as  healing  takes  place  when  the  sap  de- 
scends, so  that  if  cut  in  July  the  wounds  almost 
immediately  heal  over.  A  great  mistake  is  made 
in  going  into  a  forest  with  an  axe.  The  trimming 
should  be  done  very  gradually  after  trees  get 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  or  their  growth  will 
be  checked. 

Mr.  Cutter,  of  New  Hampshire,  said  that  he 
had  noticed  that  where  large  limbs  had  been  cut 
off  it  injured  the  timber.  If  white  pin6s  are 
trimmed  when  small,  the  wound  heals  over  and 
they  make  good  timber.  An  axe  should  not  be  ap- 
plied in  trimming  a  tree,  as  it  invariably  injures 
it.  The  great  error  in  pruning  is  in  doing  too 
much  at  a  time.  If  green  limbs  are  to  be  trimmed 
it  should  be  done  in  December,  when  the  tree 
is  frozen  ;  April  is  the  worst  time  in  the  year  to 
trim.  The  dead  limbs  should  be  taken  off  in  Ju- 
ly and  August. 

Rev.  Mr.  Trask,  of  Fitchburg,  followed  in 
some  appropriate  remarks  upon  the  assthetic 
branch  of  the  subject  of  cultivating  trees. 

Messrs.  Brigham,  of  Worcester,  and  Buckmin- 
ffVER  0^  the  Plouffhman,  made  some  excellent  re- 
marks upon  the  general  subject. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  spoke  practi- 
cally on  the  matter,  particularly  in  regard  to 
fruit  trees,  and  would  have  any  one  who  designed 
to  raise  an  orchard,  take  twelve  trees,  and  trim 
one  of  them  each  month  in  the  year — and  thus 
decide  practically  the  proper  time  for  pruning 
trees. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Flint,  the  subject  of  Fruit 
Trees  was  continued  to  the  next  meeting.  Ad- 
journed. 

Fire-jlies. — In  tropical  climes,  various  lumi- 
nous insects  are  attached  to  female  head-dresses. 
They  are  also  used  as  lamps.  I  have  read  fine 
print  in  a  dark  room  by  the  light  of  two  small 
Long  Island  fire-flies  in  a  tumbler.  But  man 
was  not  the  first  to  rob  these  living  gems  of  their 
liberty  and  radiance.     There  are  birds  that  seize 


and  suspend  them  as  chandeliers  for  their  dwel- 
lings. The  bottle-nested  sparrow,  or  baya,  is  one 
of  the  kidnappers.  Its  nest  is  closely  woven  like 
cloth  in  the  figure  of  a  large  inverted  bottle,  with 
the  entrance  at  the  orifice  of  the  neck.  The  in- 
terior is  divided  by  partitions  into  two  or  three 
chambers,  one  over  the  other.  These  are  pro- 
foundly dark  until  lit  up  with  fire-flies  caught 
alive,  and  mercilessly  fixed  to  the  walls  or  ceiling 
with  pieces  of  wet  clay  or  cow-dung  for  sconces. 
— From  ^' The  World  a  Workshop.''' 


LET  US  TRY  TO  BE  HAPPY. 

Let  us  try  to  be  happy  !  we  may  if  we  will 

Find  some  pleasures  in  life  to  o'erbalance  the  ill  ; 
There  was  never  an  evil,  if  well  understood, 

But  what,  rightly  managed,  would  turn  to  a  good. 
If  we  were  but  as  ready  to  look  to  the  light 

As  we  are  to  set  moping  because  it  is  Right, 
We  should  own  it  a  truth,  both  in  word  and  in  deed. 

That  who  tries  to  be  happy  is  sure  to  succeed. 

Let  us  try  to  be  happy  !  some  shades  of  regret 

Are  sure  to  hang  round,  which  we  cannot  forget ; 
There  are  times  when  the  lightest  of  spirits  must  boTT 

And  the  sunniest  face  wear  a  cloud  on  its  brow  -, 
We  must  never  bid  feelings,  the  purest  and  best, 

To  lie  blunted  and  cold  in  our  bosoms  at  rest ; 
But  the  deeper  our  own  griefs,  the  greater  our  need 

To  try  to  be  happy,  lest  oth'  r  hearts  bleed. 

Oh  !  try  to  be  happy  !  it  is  not  for  long 

We  shall  cheer  on  each  other  by  counsel  or  song  ; 
If  we  make  the  best  use  of  our  time  that  we  may, 

There  is  much  we  can  do  to  enliven  the  way. 
Let  us  only  in  earnestness  each  do  our  best — 

Before  God  and  our  conscience,  and  trust  for  the  rest ; 
Still  taking  this  truth,  both  in  word  and  in  deed, 

That  who  tries  to  be  happy  is  sure  to  succeed. 


GEAFTED  CHESTNUT  TREES. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  publishes  an  interesting 
letter  from  Mr.  Sheldon  I.  Kellogg,  to  the  Wine 
growers'  Association,  dated  Bordeaux,  France, 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  chestnut.     He  says  : 

"I  have  been  much  surprised  in  seeing  the 
great  dependence  the  poorer  classes  make  upon 
the  large  chestnut  for  their  daily  food.  It  is  cul- 
tivated in  this  neighborhood  in  great  abundance 
for  this  purpose.  All  classes  use  them  more  or 
less  ;  the  rich  having  them  daily  brought  upon 
their  tables  as  dessert,  either  boiled  or  roasted. 
It  is  often  made  into  a  soup,  which  is  highly 
esteemed.  They  are  cooked  in  a  multitude  of 
ways,  and  I  know  of  nothing  of  a  farinaceous 
nature  which  is  so  very  delicate  and  nourishing. 

"The  marron,  or  large  chestnut,  is  the  produce 
of  the  wild  chestnut  after  being  engrafted.  The 
wild  tree,  at  three  or  four  years  of  age,  is  cut 
square  off,  say  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  stump  is  then  split  twice.  These  splits  inter- 
sect at  right  angles  at  the  centre  of  the  stump. 
There  is  then  inserted  one  good-sized  branch  of 
the  same  tree  in  every  section  of  the  ttplits, 
making  four  branches  in  each  stump.  Care  is 
always  taken  to  make  the  bark  of  the  branches 
and  the  bark  of  the  stump  join  each  other  as 
closely  as  possible.  The  graft  is  then  surrounded 
with  clay  and  moss,  to  prevent  the  overflow  of 
the  sap,  and  it  scarcely  ever  fails  of  success.  The 
period  selected  in  this  climate  for  this  operation 
is  the  month  of  February.     The  produce  of  this 
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aft  is  usually  a  fine,  large,  beautifully  colored 
irron,  about  the  size  of  our  buckeyes.  They 
e  much  more  delicate  in  texture  and  flavor  than 
r  own  wild  chestnut.  They  are  never  eaten 
thout  being  cooked.  The  tree  is  very  beau- 
ul. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

GARDEN    VEGETABLES. 

Mr.  Browx  : — You  will  greatly  oblige  a  con- 

.nt  reader  of  the  Farmer,  and  a  tyro  in  agricul- 

[■al  matters,  if  you  will  answer  the  following 

estions. 

[  have  six  acres  of  land,  and  intend  making  it 

narket  garden.     I  wish  a  select  list  of  the  ear- 

3t  and  best  varieties  of  vegetables, as  follows  : — 

Best  early  peas  for  market ;  early  cabbage  ; 

e  cabbage ;  early  cucumber  ;  early  sugar  corn  ; 

iy  potatoes  ;  early  squash. 

I!an  the  "Valparaiso  squash"  seed  be  obtained 

Boston  ? 

I!an  the  "top  onions"  be  obtained  in  Boston? 

\.t  what  seed  store  can  1  best  obtain  a  supply 

the  above  seeds  together  with  others  ? 

^aco,  Me.,  1855.  j.  r. 

Remarks. — For  peas  take  the  early  Kent — cab- 
les, early  York — late  cabbage,  the  Drumhead — 

cucumbers,  the  ''fiame''' — sugar  corn,  eight- 
)ed  sweet — potatoes,  early  white  blue-nose — for 
ashes,  early  summer  crook-neck.     We  cannot 

you  where  the  Valparaiso  squash  seed  is  to  be 
nd — but  it  isn't  worth  raising.  The  "top  on- 
3,"  and  all  the  other  seeds  you  desire,  may  be 
nd  at  Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.'s  seed 
•e,  at  Quincy  Hall,  and  probably  at  the  other 
1  stores  in  Boston. 

B(OK^   FOR   farmers. 

iMON  Brown,  Esq.  : — Dear  Sir, — I  have  a  de- 
to  study  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  re- 
st you  to  furnish,  a  small  list  of  the  very  best 
nary  works  for  me  to  commence  with — say  to 
extent  of  from  $10  to  $25. 
everal  of  my  country  friends  wish  a  plain 
•k  on  agricultural  chemistry,  and  have  spoken 
I!haptal  and  also  of  Johnston.  Please  name 
best  works  on  that  special  subject.  I  am 
ing  to  devote  my  leisure  hours  for  three  or 
r  years  to  a  preparation  for  farming.  I  wish 
indcrstand  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  true 
'Culture.  B.  D.  IIolcomb. 

e-itern  Christian  Advocate  office,  \ 
Cincinnati,  Feb.,  1855.  5 

.emarks. — We  reply  with  pleasure  to  our  cor- 
)ondent.  The  book  which  we  shall  first  re- 
imend  is  the  Farmers'  Encyclopedia,  adapted 
he  United  States  by  Gouverneur  Emerson.  It 
royal  octavo  of  some  1200  pages,  and  treats 

I  in  a  scientific  and  practical  manner,  of  near- 

II  the  topics  coming  under  the  farmer's  care, 
n  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Ge- 
y,  by  James  F.  W.  Johnston  ;  Davy's  Agri- 
ural  Chemistry;  Farmer's  Companion,  by  Bu- 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees;  Amcri- 
MuckBook,  by  D.  J.  Browne;  Harris'  Insects 


Injurious  to  Vegetation ;  Youatt  and  Martin  on 
Cattle,  by  Stevens  ;  and  Farm  Implements,  by  J. 
J.  Tliomas. 

Begin  with  these,  and  as  opportunity  offers 
read  Loudon's  works — especially  his  Arboretum — 
which  are  a  library  in  themselves,  Douming's, 
Stephens',  Lmdsley,  Sinclair's  Code,  &c.  &c.  We 
can  boast  now  of  an  elegant  agricultural  litera- 
ture, and  you  will  find  pleasure  in  perusing  these 
works,  as  well  as  profit. 

sudden   DK\Tn   OF   A   COW. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  had  a  fine  cow,  eight  years 
old,  tough  and  hearty,  who  was  apparently  well 
at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  in  the  morning 
dead.  She  lay  in  her  usual  position,  as  though 
there  had  been  no  struggle.  On  an  examination 
the  stomach  appeared  blistered  and  highly  in- 
flamed, and  the  blistered  part  slipt  off.  There 
were  no  other  symptoms  to  describe.  Can  you 
or  Doct.  Dadd   throw  any  light  on  this  case  ? 

Bethel,  Vt.,  1S55.  A  Young  Farmer. 

Remarks. — We  cannot  enlighten  you.  Will 
Dr.  Dadd  ? 

WHAT    PEARS   SHALL    I    SET? 

If  you  could  give  us  in  the  Farmer  a  list  of 
pears  hardy  enough  for  this  locality,  you  would 
do  us  a  great  kindness.  I  have  tried  the  Bart- 
lett,  and  several  other  kinds,  but  they  are  not 
hardy  enough ;  they  grow  well  in  the  summer, 
but  the  next  spring  every  twig  that  stood  above 
the  snow  is  dead.  John  H.  Currier. 

Mclndoes  Falls,  Vt. 

Remarks. —  The  English  Jargonelle,  Dunmore, 
Louise  Bonno  de  Jersey,  Urbaniste,  Seckel,  Buerre 
Diel,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Winter  Nelis  and  St. 
Michael,  are  hardy  varieties.  These  should  be  on 
the  quince,  except  the  Jargonelle,  Dunmore  and 
Seckel,  which  are  best  on  the  pear  stock.  The 
Bartlett  is  a  noble  pear,  and  will  do  well,  we 
think,  if  grafted  on  a  hardy  pear  tree. 


Mr. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PATH-BREAKER. 

Editor  : — In  these  days  of  snow,  take  two 


widths  of  plank  (hard  wood  is  the  best)  18  in- 
ches wide,  shape  in  the  form  of  a  harrow  (trian- 
gle) with  an  iron  to  hook  the  chain — board 
over  the  top,  to  pile  on  the  boys,  and  with  one 
yoke  of  oxen,  you  break  your  own  paths  and  can 
do  much  for  the  village,  s  who  do  not  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  these  small  matters  of  comforta- 
ble sidewalks.  The  cost  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  they 
last  for  years  if  kept  under  cover. 

Vours  respectfully,  n.  p. 

Brooklyn,  New  York,  Feb.  2G,  1855. 


Pruning. — Thomas  says — "The  season  for  prun- 
ing old  orchards  is  late  in  autumn,  or  in  winter, 
or  at  mid-summe  ;  but  not  in  spring,  when  the 
flow  of  sap  is  apt  to  injure  and  cause  the  decay 
of  the  wood  at  the  wounds." 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

A  CHINA  PEACH.  j 

I  noticed  in  some  numbers  of  the  Horticulturist,  I 
of  1853,  some  account  of  a  China  peach,  raised  j 
in  one  of  our  southern  States.  It  was  spoken  ofj 
as  prokibly  or  undoubtedly  the  only  tree  in  this 
country  from  sueli  a  source. 

There  are  in  tlie  grounds  adjoining  my  own 
some  peach  trees,  imported  from  Shanghai,  in 
China,  several  years  since.  They  were  rooted  in 
tubs,  and  the  owner  of  the  vessel  for  whom  the 
captain  obtained  them,  sent  them  to  his  natural 
home  in  this  town.  The  original  trees  have  not 
proved  good  bearers.  But  other  trees  budded 
from  them  have  yielded  very  good  crops.  One  of 
my  neighbors  has  had  trees  in  bearing  (budded 
from  these)  for  four  or  five  years.  1  also  have 
some,  which  bore  last  f;ill  for  the  second  time. 
It  is  a  very  large  peach,  above  the  usual  size,  but 
by  no  means  so  large  as  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
dictum  of  the  captain  who  imported  them,  who 
said  that  he  had  seen  them  in  China  as  large  as 
his  head.  The  skin  and  flesh  is  pale  ;  and,  with- 
out being  at  all  deficient  in  juice,  it  is  a  very 
meaty  peach,  the  flesh  seeming  to  have  more 
substance  than  is  usual.  I  consider  it  a  superior 
peach,  much  above  a  medium  quality  ;  yet  there 
are  others  I  should  prefer  if  mature  at  the  same 
time.  This,  ripening  just  as  the  best  peaches  arc 
leaving  us,  becomes  a  superior  variety  at  that 
time.  If  you  would  like,  I  would  be  happy  to 
send  you  a  specimen  next  season.  Tlie  leaves  are 
subject  to  the  mildew  ;  the  fruit  has  unequal 
sides,  forming  a  marked  ridge  around  it. 

Yours,  etc.,         Lewis  S.  Hopkins. 
Northampton,  Feb.  15,  1855. 


Remarks. — AVe  should  be  gratified  with  a  sight 
and  taste  of  this  peach. 


The  gentleman  refers  to  the  four  hornless,  ill- 
lookiny  cows,  that  average  one  and  a  half  pounds 
of  butter  each,  for  a  period  of  forty  days  from 
June  1st  to  July  lOtli,  for  which  the  Ist  premi- 
um of  the  Essex  Society  was  awarded.  Mr.  John 
Stowe,  Jr.,  of  Marblehead,  was  then  the  owner  of 
these  cows  ;  he  can  tell  all  about  the  quality  and 
weiglit  of  their  butter,  and  whatever  he  may  say 
about  it,  IS  worthy   of  entire  confidence. 

The  gentleman  from  AV.  appears  to  be  quite 
sensitive,  as  to  the  use  of  the  term  native,  when 
applied  to  animals,  as  do  many  other  gentlemen 
of  distinguislied  intelligence.  I  presume  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  enlighten  him  on  this  topic.  A 
gentleman,  so  entirely  conversant  with  the  best 
farms  in  the  best  county  of  the  commonwealth, 
nine-tenths  of  the  stock  on  which  are  natives,  and 
nothing  difi'erent  from  natives,  if  he  does  not  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  native,  I  would  nob 
presume  to  instruct  him.  My  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  commonwealth.  I 
have  no  patience  with  gentlemen  when  they  un- 
dertake io  mystify  this  matter.  There  is  an  affec- 
tation of  learning  in  so  doing,  which  is  not  to 
be  commended. 

1  repeat,  sir,  that  I  feel  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  the  gentleman  from  "VV.,  for  liis  careful 
and  accurately  stated  management  of  his  dairy  ; 
and  am  glad  to  know  that  his  success  was  mainly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  his 
excellent  wife.  I  was  quite  sure  that  no  bachel- 
or could  ever  have  earned  or  merited  such  a  pre- 
mium, as  he  obtained,  and  I  am  equally  well 
pleased  to  know  that  our  own  New  England 
breed  of  cows  (by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called)  with  the  same  care  and  the  same  feed, 
are  as  good  (to  say  the  least)  as  any  others. 

Essex. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ABOUT  DAIRY  COWS. 

Friend  Brown  : — I  am  most  hapny  to  notice 
by  your  ptxper  of  this  morning,  (March  10th,) 
that  the  raj^pings  of  the  spirit  of  the  "old  Oaks 
cow"  have  not  in  the  least  impaired  the  wits  of 
the  gentleman  from  Worcester,  and  although  he 
may  not  be  able  to  milk  as  freely  as  he  could  be- 
fore his  hand  was  lame,  he  certainly  writes  with- 
out any  perceptible  impediment. 

If  the  gentleman  had  charged  me  with  partial- 
ity, instead  of  prejudice,  I  sliould  at  once  have 
owned  vip — for  I  must  confess,  other  things  being 
equal,  I  do  like  our  own,  better  than  I  do  foreign 
breeds — whatever  description  of  animals  they  may 
bo.  I  am  in  spirit  a  native  American — though 
not  in  tlie  modern  use  of  the  term,  professed  by 
such.  I  detest  secresy  and  double-shuffle,  wher- 
ever it  may  be  found.  In  truth,  I  am  a  plain 
Yankee,  neither  more  or  less. 

The  gentleman  from  W.  charges  me  with  being 
unfair.  I  crrtainly  did  not  intend  to  be  unfair, 
either  towards  himself  or  his  stock.  He  would 
represent  his  pastures  as  being  of  an  inferior  or- 
der. I  had  no  suspicion  of  this.  I  supposed  they 
Were  ordinarily  very  good  pastures,  only  a  little 
shortened  by  the  extraordinary  dryness  of  the  sea- 
son, as  were  all  pastures  that  came  within  my  ob- 
servation. I 


For  the  New  Eni^land  Farmer. 

aUINCES  FOE  PICKLES. 

Sir  : — I  noticed  in  one  of  the  late  numbers  of 
the  Farmer,  that  you  say  that  quinces  are  used 
only  as  a  preserve.  It  is,  perhaps,  unknown  to 
your  readers  that  they  make  a  very  agreeable 
pickle,  if  boiled  in  vinegar,  with  brown  sugar,  to 
which  are  added  cloves,  cinnamon,  &e.  Even 
when  they  have  been  unluckily'  hard  frozen,  they 
will  answer  for  this  purpose — only  less  sugar  will 
be  then  required,  l^h&j  are  quartered  and  pared 
and  the  cores  cut  out.  Ten  pounds  of  fruit  are 
boiled,  to  which  add  five  pounds  of  sugar  <:nd 
from  three  to  five  pints  of  vinegar,  one  ounce  of 
whole  cinnamon,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Avhole 
cloves,  and  boil  down,  place  in  a  jar  and  pour  the 
hot  syrup  upon  it.  With  many  the  quince, 
baked  like  an  apple,  is  a  favorite,  adding  syrup 
or  molasses  and  water  to  the  dish  in  which  they 
are  baked.  Those  fond  of  a  tart  baked  apple, 
will  probably  be  pleased  witli  the  baked  quince, 
and  much  prefer  it.         Yours,  &c., 

Lewis  S.  Hopkins. 

Northampton,  Feb.  15,  1855. 


Measurement  of  Hay  in  Bulk. — Multiply  the 
length-breadth  and  height  of  the  hay  into  each 
other,  and  if  the  hay  is  somewhat  setiled,  ten 
solid  yards  will  weigh  a  ton.  Clover  will  take 
eleven  to  twelve  yards  to  a  ton. 
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For  the  IVew  England  Farmer. 

INTERESTING  EXPERIMENT  WITH 
PEAR  SEEDLINGS. 

Having  some  pear  trees  wliich  started  from  seed 
last  spring,  1  tried  in  mid-summer  tlie  experiment 
of  cutting  the  tap  root  of  all  of  them  a  few  inches 
below  the  ground,  to  make  them  throw  out 
lateral  roots,  having  heard  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult in  our  country  to  raise  pear  seedlings,  be- 
cause of  their  being  thrown  from  tlie  ground  by 
the  frost,  and  that  this  was  attributable  to  the 
want  of  lateral  roots.  I  took  a  rainy  morning 
for  toy  division  of  the  tap  root,  but,  in  an  hour 
or  two  after  the  operation,  tlie  sun  came  out 
clear  and  warm.  1  may  have  watered  them  once 
or  twice  subsequently,  at  evening.  In  two  or 
three  days  the  leaves  began  to  look  like  leaf- 
blight  ;  first  the  edges,  or  the  edge  on  one  side 
was  discolored,  and  finally  on  some  all  the  leaves 
became  entirely  black  ;  on  others,  some  leaves 
were  entirely  destroyed,  while  some  were  but 
partially  affected,  or  escaped  entirely.  Out  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  seedlings,  but  about 
one-half  survived.  I  had  cut  off  the  main  source 
of  the  supply  of  moisture  from  the  ground,  and 
the  leaves  appeared  to  have  the  leaf-blight.  Was 
the  affection  of  the  leaves  a  consequence  of  the 
division  of  the  root  ?  (a.)  It  would  look  so,  and 
if  80,  is  a  cessation  or  essential  diminution  of  a 
supply  of  moisture  to  the  roots,  the  cause  of  leaf- 
blight  to  the  pear  tree?  If  I  remember  rightly, 
it  is  almost  or  entirely  unknown  in  the  moist 
climate  of  England.  But  if  drought  at  the  roots 
and  a  rapid  exhalation  from  the  leaves  under  our 
hot  sun  is  the  cause,  then  we  would  find  the 
leaf-blight  more  than  usually  prevalent  in  such  a 
summer  of  uncommon  drought  as  our  last.  Was 
it  more  prevalent  last  summer  than  usual  1  I 
had  no  more  of  it  than  usual.  And  are  pear 
trees,  with  a  moist  subsoil,  less  afflicted  with  the 
leaf-blight?  Yours,  &c., 

Lewis  S.  Hopkins. 

Northampton,  Feb.  15,  1855. 

Remarks. — {a.)  Pear  seedlings  are  difficult  to 
raise,  seldom  doing  well  except  upon  a  soil  pe 
culiarly  adapted  to  them.  Tliey  are  found  to 
succeed  best  on  a  strong,  rich  soil,  containing 
peroxide  of  iron,  and  which  is  moist,  but  not  too 
wet.  A 

To  promote  the  formation  of  lateral  roots, 
transplant  from  the  seed  bed  when  two  or  three 
inches  high,  and  cut  off  the  end  of  the  tap  root 
with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors.  They  should  be 
mulched,  to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the 
sun  in  summer,  and  should  be  protected  from  the 
attacks  of  tiio  cut-worm  in  the  seed  bed  ;  the 
best  remedy  I  have  found  to  be  tobacco  waste, 
strewed  thickly  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Ashes  and  bone  dust  are  the  best  manures.  A 
partly  shaded  place  is  better  than  the  full  sun. 


body  who  has  handled  an  oyster  shell,  must  have 
observed  that  it  seemed  as  if  composed  of  succes- 
sive layers  or  plates  overlapping  each  other. 
These  are  technically  termed  "slioots,"  and  each 
of  them  marks  a  year's  growth  ;  so  that  by  count- 
ing them,  we  can  determine  at  a  glance  the  year 
when  the  creature  came  into  the  world.  Up  to 
the  time  of  its  maturity,  the  shoots  arc  regular 
and  successive ;  but  after  that  time  they  become 
irregular,  and  are  piled  one  above  the  other,  so 
that  the  shell  becomes  more  and  more  thickened 
and  bulky.  Judging  from  the  great  thickness 
to  which  some  oyster  shells  have  attained,  this 
mollusc  is  capable,  if  left  to  its  natural  changes 
unmolested,  of  attaining  a  patriarchal  longevity. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  WHEEL  HOE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  lately  become  a  subscril> 
er  for  your  truly  valuable  paper,  and  on  the  first 
side  I  find  much  to  interest,  and  learn.  In  a  late 
number,  in  your  remarks  on  Raising  Carrots,  you 
say  "the  wheel  hoe  will  save  one-half  the  labor  of 
cultivation."  Now  I  have  raised  from  a  quarter 
to  a  half  an  acre,  yearly,  for  a  few  years,  with 
pretty  good  success  ;  but  it  requires  so  much  la- 
bor to  weed  them,  I  almost  resolved  last  weeding 
time  to  quit  them  and  try  something  else,  but  if 
I  can  find  an  implement  that  will  save  one-half 
the  labor  of  weeding,  I  think  I  shall  try  them 
again.  I  wish  to  inquire  of  you  through  the 
columns  of  the  Farmer,  how  much  does  the 
"wheel  hoe"  cost ?  Where  can  it  be  obtained? 
How  does  it  operate,  &c.,  by  answering  the  above 
questions  you  will  greatly  oblige  me,  and  I  doubt 
not  many  of  my  brother  farmers.  r.  j.  s. 

Caledonia  Co.,  Vl.,Feb.  27,  1855. 


Remarks. — The  wheel-lioe  costs  from  $1,50  to 
ii^2,00,  and  may  be  found  at  Ruggles  &  Co.'s. 
We  shall  republish  a  cut  of  this  hoe  as  soon  as  we 
can  get  a  correct  sketch  engraved. 


Age  of  Oysters. — A  London  oyster-man  can 
tell  the  age  of  his  flock  to  a  nicety.  The  age  of 
an  oyster  is  not  to  be  found  ))y  looking  into  its 
mouth.     It  bears  its  years  upon  its  back.     Every- 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ABOUT  CHERRIES  AND  PEARS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — You  will  confer  a  favor  by  an- 
swering tlie  following  queries  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Farmer. 

1.  I  have  now  the  May  Duke,  Black  Tartarean, 
Downer's  and  Honey  Heart  cherries,  and  wishing 
to  add  to  the  numlier  of  my  trees,  would  it  I)e  ad- 
visable to  get  any  other  varieties,  and  if  so,  what 
vari-^ties  ? 

2.  Has  the  Early  Purple  GuUjne  sufficient 
good  qualities  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  a  collec- 
tion of  a  dozen  trees  .' 

3.  I  have  the  Madeleine,  Early  Catharine,  Ful- 
ton, Bartlcit,  Jackson,  Golden  Ihurrc  of  Bilboa, 
Bear  re  of  Arembcrr/,  and  Vicar  oj  Winkfeld 
pears,  and  I  propose  to  procure  the  Lawrence, 
Owen,  Rosli(Z( r  and  Seckel. 

What  alterations  or  additions  would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  make  to  this  list,  and  particularly,  is 
there  any  variety  ripening  at  the  time  of  the 
Early  Catharine,  which  produces  abundant  crops 
and  of  good  qualitv. 

Tlicsoil  is  a  rather  compact  loam,  with  "hard 
pan"  at  an  average  depth  of  about  two  feet,  with 
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a  moderate  descent  to   the  north  ;  it  has,  how- 
ever, always  borne  good  crops  of  pears. 

4.  What  amount  of  fruit  will  a  well-grown 
pear  tree  produce  as  compared  to  an  apple  tree 
in  similar  circumstances  ? 

5.  Is  there  any  very  late  keeping  apple  which 
comes  so  near  to  the  Baldwin  in  productiveness  as 
to  make  it  profitable  for  extensive  culture  ? 

Ashfield,  1855.  M.  F.  Bassett. 


Remarks. — 1  and  2.  In  addition  to  the  four 
varieties  named  we  would  recommend  the  Napo- 
leon Bigarrcau  and  Black  Eagle — the  last  we  con- 
sider indispensable  ;  the  Early  Purple  Guigne  is 
a  good  early  cherry,  and  of  course  apt  to  be  tak- 
en by  the  birds. 

3.  We  should  recommend  as  additions  to  the 
list  of  pears,  the  English  Jargonelle,  Beurre  Diel, 
Glout  Morceau  and  Winter  Nelis. 

4.  The  pear  will  not  compare  with  the  apple 
for  bearing. 

5.  We  consider  the  Hunt  Russett  to  be  the 
best  late  keeping  apple.  It  is  prolific,  excellent, 
and  may  be  kept  through  the  year  under  favora- 
ble circumstances. 


SPRING  WORK. 

Trees. — Make  all  necessary  preparations  for 
transplanting ;  do  not  delay  it  until  the  trees  are 
swollen,  for  to  remove  a  tree  then,  gives  it  a 
shock  which  it  will  scarcely  recover  from  through 
the  season.  Be  generous  with  the  spade — loosen 
and  pulverize  the  earth  over  a  liberal  breadth, 
working  in  a  little  well  decomposed  compost. 
Transplant  early  in  April,  if  the  ground  is  suit- 
able. 

Spring  Rye. — More  profit  maybe  realized  from 
one  acre  thoroughly  plowed,  10  inches  deep  and 
well  manured,  than  to  skim  over  two  acres  of 
old  fields  indifferently.  A  bushel  and  a  half  of 
good  seed  on  the  best  land  will  be  sufficient,  while 
on  the  poor,  two  bushels  will  be  required. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Peach  Crop. — The  temperature  falls  in 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  to  12  and  15  deg. 
below  zero  every  few  years,  without  injuring  the 
peach  crop.  In  1834,  at  Windham,  Conn.,  one 
morning,  on  the  high  hills,  the  thermometer  in- 
dicated 18  deg.  below,  while  on  the  plains  and 
valleys  it  was  22 ;  yet  there  were  plenty  of 
peaches  the  following  season  on  the  hills,  and 
none  in  the  plains  and  valleys.  A  year  or  two 
after,  the  temperature,  one  windy  night,  was  ex- 
actly teversed.  The  next  year  there  was  not  a 
peach  on  the  hills,  but  a  full  crop  in  the  val- 
leys ;  the  tree  buds  were  not  injured.  Who  will 
inform  the  public  Avhere  the  exact  frost-line  of 
the  peach  is  ]  Another  question  to  the  curious  is, 
at  what  temperature  the  peach-tree  is  killed  bv 
frost?  ^ 

W"  The  particular  attention  of  the  reader  is 
called  to  the  article  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  on  Re- 
claiming Swamp  Lands. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Best  Bread. — The  best  bread  is  that  made  of 
unbolted  loheat  flour.  In  some  cases  a  small  por- 
tion of  white  bread  may  be  desirable,  but  the 
brown,  after  a  short  time,  will  be  found  more 
palatable,  and  conducive  to  a  more  regular  and 
healthy  condition  of  the  system.  It  has  been  as- 
certained that  even  dogs  cannot  live  over  fifty 
days  fed  upon  fine  flour  bread  and  water  ;  when 
fed  upon  such  as  contained  the  whole  or  a  large 
portion  of  the  bran,  they  are  found  in  no  respect 
to  suffer. —  Water-Cure  Journal. 

To    make  fine  P.iNCAKES  FRIED  WITHOUT  BuTTER 

OR  Lard. — Take  a  pint  of  cream,  and  six  new- 
laid  eggs  ;  beat  them  well  together  ;  put  in  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  one  nutmeg,  or 
a  little  beaten  mace — which  you  please,  and  so 
much  flour  as  will  thicken — almost  as  much  as 
an  ordinary  pancake  flour  batter  ;  your  pan  must 
be  heated  reasonably  hot,  and  wiped  with  a  clean 
cloth  ;  this  done,  spread  your  batter  thin  over  it, 
and  fry. 

Indian  Muffins. — A  pint  and  a  half  of  yellow 
Indian  meal  sifted.  A  handful  of  wheat  flour. 
A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter.  A  quart 
of  milk.  Four  eggs.  A  very  small  tea-spoonful 
of  milk.  Put  the  milk  into  a  saucepan.  Cut  the 
butter  into  it.  Set  it  over  the  fire  and  warm  it 
until  the  butter  is  very  soft,  but  not  until  it 
melts.  Then  take  it  off,  stir  it  well  till  all  is 
mixed,  and  set  it  away  to  cool.  Beat  four  eggs 
very  light ;  and  when  the  milk  is  cold,  stir  them 
into  it  alternately  with  the  meal,  a  little  at  a 
time  of  each.  Add  the  salt.  Beat  the  whole 
very  hard  after  it  is  all  mixed.  Then  butter  some 
mufiBn-rings  on  the  inside.  Set  them  in  a  hot 
oven,  or  on  a  heated  griddle  ;  pour  some  of  the 
batter  into  each ;  and  bake  the  muffins  well. 
Send  them  hot  to  table,  continuing  to  bake  while 
a  fresh  supply  is  wanted.  Pull  them  open  with 
your  fingers,  and  eat  them  with  butter,  to  which 
you  may  add  molasses  or  honey. — Farm  Journal. 

Mode  of  Making  Yeast. — The  following  mode, 
which  was  found  very  convenient  in  practice, 
was  stated  to  us  by  a  notable  house-wife.  One 
quart  of  hops  is  boiled  about  three  hours  with 
about  seven  gallons  of  w^er  ;  after  that  the  re- 
sulting liquid  is  passed  through  a  cullender  on 
three  quarts  of  Indian  meal,  or  so  much  that  the 
mixture  will  be  like  batter.  Half  a  tea-cup  of 
salt  is  added,  and  when  cooled  to  new  milk 
warmth,  half  a  pint  of  yeast.  After  stirring 
well,  it  stands  fifteen  or  twenty  hours,  and  In- 
dian meal  added  till  of  the  consistency  of  dough, 
when  cakes,  three  inches  in  diameter  and  half 
an  inch  thick,  arc  made  from  it,  and  dried  on  a 
board  by  the  fire ;  much  heat  will  destroy  the 
yeast,  and  if  not  dried  in  two  or  three  days,  fer- 
mentation will  proceed  so  far  as  to  destroy  it. 
These  cakes  will  be  good  for  three  months  ;  one 
of  them  soaked  half  an  hour  in  warm,  not  hot 
water,  will  be  enough  for  a  large  loaf. 


5^^  When  friends  come  to  see  you  uninvited, 
do  your  best  to  entertain  them,  but  make  no  apol- 
ogy or  comment ;  it  sounds  to  your  guest  like  a 
reproach  for  taking  you  unawares. 
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CALEKDAK  FOR  MAY. 

"Tlie  blossomea  Oreliara  anl  the  Vine 

Have  too  their  charms  for  nie  ; 
The  sweet  Briar,  and  the  Eglanti.ae, 

Again  I  joy  to  see. 
These  are  the'beauties  of  the  Spring  ; 

And  while  it  doth  remain, 
Let  all  the  graces  dance  and  sing, 
Ti!l  WinMr  come  again." 

AV — of  all  the  months 
in  the  year — is  often- 
estRpoken  of  with  en- 
thusiasm, sometimes 
■with  i^assionate  joy. 
It  has  a  revivifying 
influence  upon  all  na- 
ture, animate  and  in- 
animate ;  on  the  trees 
whose  forms  have  long  appeared  lifeless,  the  sap 
starts,  buds  and  blossoms  expand,  and  flowers 
spread  their  delicate  jietals  to  the  softly-kissino- 
winds  of  the  south  ;  the  earth  is  rapidly  ver° 
dure-eovered,  animals  gambol,  birds  sing  and 
insects  hum  about,  intent  on  the  purposes  of 
their  busy  little  life.  There  is  reanimation  in 
all  things  ;  the  air  is  soft  and  grateful,  the  spring- 
ing grass  looks  cheerful  and  the  brooks  appear 
glad  as  they  skip  along.  Man  and  the  lower 
world  are  sympathetic,— a  grand  symphony  of 
harmonious  feeling  pervades  all  things. 

Is  it  a  wonder,  then,  that  May  is  extolled? 
The  sick  praise  it  because  its  breath  is  soft  and 
boars  upon  it  the  perfume  of  the  Ueart's-ease, 
Crown-imperial,  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Apple- 
blofisoma;  the  lovers  eulogize  it  because  every 
thing  is  so  gladsome  about  them  and  in  unison 
with  themselves  !  The  Farmer  utters  his  daily 
heart-felt  panegyric  for  southern  breezes,  genial 
suns  and  fructifying  rains;  for  springing  corn, 
and  gra.ss  and  grain.     Then 

llail   bounteous  May  !  that  .lost  Inspire 
Mirth  and  youth  and  warm  desire  ; 
TJM        ''"/^Kroves  are  of  thy  dressing  ; 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing: 

So  said  iMastcr  Shakspeare,  and  he  understood 
the  secret  workings  of  the  human  heart  pretty 
well.  ^       '' 


But  there  is  another  aspect  for  ]May.  It  is  not 
scorching  summer,  but  stands  between  that  and 
blustering  winter,  hangs  out  vernal  suns,  and 
lets  us  and  the  trees  and  grass  and  flowers,  grad- 
ually down  into  the  roasting  season,  acclimated 
and  prepared  for  it.  "Were  a  summer  tempera- 
ture immediately  to  succeed  the  cold  of  winter, 
many  of  our  plants  would  be  greatly  injured^  if 
not  totally  destroyed.  Their  delicate  vessels  and 
cells  would  burst  by  a  too  sudden  expansion,  and 
the  bud,  prematurely  thrust  forth  into  the  light 
and  heat  of  day,  would  wither  and  fall  off,  or 
remain  an  abortive  excrescence  on  its  parent 
stem.  We  should  also  be  deprived  of  the  beauty 
and  interest  attached  to  the  gradual  development 
of  leaf  and  flower,  were  the  great  annual  transi- 
tion in  the  vegetable  world  effected  instantane- 
ously." Now,  under  the  beautiful  arrangement 
which  exists,  as  the  season  advances,  the  tempera- 
ture increases,  and  plant  after  plant,  according 
jto  the  sensibility  of  its  buds,  sends  fbrth  its 
tender  shoots  and  leaves,  in  beautiful  succession, 
till  every  field  and  garden  and  grove  is  teeming 
with  beauty  and  perfume. 

May,  on  the  farm,  is  crowded  with  important 
duties,  and  unless  they  are  thoroughly  dis- 
charged, will  show  a  neglect  througli  all  the 
summer  operations.  "Drive  your  business,  and 
not  let  your  business  drive  you,'' is  a  good  old 
adage,  and  has  moro  force  than  many  are  dis- 
posed to  allow  it.  Always  to  be  able  to  boo  a 
crop,  for  instance,  at  the  moment  it  needs  it,  is 
la  matter  of  considerable  importance,  saves  labor 
[and  time,  and  undoubtedly  increases  the  crop  be- 
yond what  it  would  have  been  had  the  weeds 
luxuriated  a  few  days  longer.     Thi.s  is  especially 

the  case  in  harvesting  the  grain  and  grass  crops 

a  delay  of  a  day  or  two  sometimes  sadly  affcetin"' 
the  quality  of  either.  It  is  just  as  important  for 
the  farmer  to  be  prompt  and  improve  the  favora- 
ble moment  in  his  aflairs,  as  it  is  for  tlie  smith  to 
'strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  the  mariner  to 
spread  his  eaila  to  the  favorable  breeze,  or  the 
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merchant  to  pureliase  when  goods  arc  low. 
When  plans  are  judiciously  laid,  so  that  each 
particular  duty  may  be  performed  at  the  proper 
time,  the  work  of  the  form  will  go  on  pleasantly 
and  profitably,  and  afford  a  satisfaction  unknown 
to  those  who  labor  without  system,  and  seldom 
employ  the  head  in  conducting  their  affairs. 

Trees. — If  it  was  not  done  in  Apiil,  make  an 
experiment  with  one  old  apple  tree  ;  graft,  if  it 
needs  it ;  dig,  manure  and  pulverize  the  soil 
about  it ;  if  mossy  and  bark-bound,  scrape  it,  and 
wash  it  with  soap  and  water ;  do  this  twice  the 
coming  summer,  and  once  each  succeeding  spring 
until  the  grafts  come  into  bearing,  keeping  an 
account  of  expenses.  This  will  test  the  matter, 
whether  it  is  best  to  work  over  old  trees.  Wash 
your  trees  with  soap-suds  if  not  already  done  this 
spring. 

Grafting. — It  is  better  done  in  April  or  early 
in  May  before  hot  suns  prevail.  AYhere  what 
are  called  suckers  come  after  the  tree  is  gi'afted, 
do  not  cut  them  off  until  October — then  cut  off 
about  half  their  length  and  allow  them  to  grow 
the  next  year.  Instead  of  diminishing,  they  'will 
increase  the  growth  of  the  young  grafts,  as  their 
leaves  will  elaborate  the  sap  and  keep  up  a 
healthly  action  of  the  tree. 

Plantin-g  Corn. — Plow  deep,  spread  the  ma- 
nure liberally  and  cultivate  it  in  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  pulverize  thoroughly,  and  then  if 
you  desire  to  try  specific  manure,  add  a  little  su- 
perphosphate, bone  dust,  or  guano  to  the  hill, 
always  remembering  that  the  guano  must  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  young  germs  of  the 
corn.  This  will  give  it  an  early  start,  and  get 
the  ground  covered  and  the  plants  ready  for  the 
hot  suns  of  July. 

Plowixg. — All  crops — even  the  grass  crops — 
depend  greatly  upon  the  manner  in  which  this 
work  has  been  done.  Deep  plowing  is  an  anti- 
dote against  drought.  A  light  porous  soil  ad- 
mits the  air — the  air  is  loaded  with  moisture, 
penetrates  the  light  soil  until  it  gets  down  where 
it  is  cool,  and  there  the  moisture  is  condensed, 
taken  up  by  the  light  particles  of  earth,  and  held 
in  reserve  for  the  roots  of  the  plants.  So  if  you 
plow  deep  and  pulverize  well,  there  is  a  perpet- 
ual watering  going  on,  be  the  surface  ever  so  dry. 
Garden  Vegetables. — Put  in  seeds  for  garden 
vegetables  early,  and  in  a  favorable  spot.  They 
will  cover  the  table  with  palatable  and  whole- 
some edibles  before  the  summer  is  over. 

Garden  Fruits. — Add  a  few  choice  currants, 
raspberries,  &c. 

Early  Corn. — Sprout  it  on  a  sod,  transplant 
sod  and  all,  and  you  gain  a  week  or  two. 


[^The  people  of  Hoboken,  opposite  New  York, 
have  decided  in  favor  of  beiag  incorporated  as  a  city. 


MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  AGHICITLTURAL 
PREMIUMS. 

Snow  at  Concord,  Sept.  26,  1855. 

STOCK— class  1.— bulls. 

For  the  best  native  or  mixed  Bull $10,00 

the  second  best 8,00 

the  third  best 6,00 

the  fourth  best 5,00 

the  best  Ayrshire  Bull 8,00 

the  second  best 5,00 

the  best  Devon  Bull 8,00 

the  second  best 5,00 

the  best  Aklerney  Bull 8,00 

the  second  best 5,00 

the  best  Durham  Bull 8,00 

the  second  best 5,00 

the  best  Bull  Calf  of  any  breed  under  one  year  old. .  .6,00 
the  second  best 5,00 

CLASS  2.— WORKING  OXEN. 

For  the  best  yoke  of  Working  Oxen , $10,00 

the  Second  best 8,00 

the  third  best 7,00 

the  fourth  best 5,00 

CLASS  3.— STEERS. 

For  the  best  three  year  old  Steers, $7,00 

the  second  best 5,00 

the  best  two  year  old  Steers 5,00 

CLASS  4.— MILCH  COWS. 

For  the  best  Milch  Cow,  native  breed $10,00 

the  second  best.. 8,00 

the  third  best 5,00 

the  best  Ayrshire  Cow 8,00 

the  second  best 5,00 

the  best  Dfevon  Cow 8,00 

the  second  best 5,00 

the  best  Alderney  Cow 10,00 

the  second  best 5,00 

the  best  Durham  Cow 8,00 

the  second  best 5,00 

CLASS  5.— HEIFERS. 

For  the  best  Milch  Heifer,  under  three  years  old $7,00 

the  second  best 6,00 

the  third  best 5,00 

the  best  two  year  old  Heifer 7,00 

the  second  best 6,00 

the  third  best 5,00 

the  best  yearhng  Heifer 5,00 

the  best  Heifer  Calf 5,00 

CLASS  6.— FAT  CATTLE. 

For  the  best  yoke  of  Fat  Oxen 10,00 

the  second  best 8,00 

the  third  best 6,00 

the  fourth  best 5,00 

the  best  fat  Cow 6,00 

CLASS  7.— SWINE. 

For  the  best  Boar $6,00 

the  second  best 5,00 

the  best  breeding  Sow 6,C0 

the  second  best 5,00 

the  best  Pigs,  not  less  than  three  in  number,  from 

four  to  eight  months  old 5,00 

the  best  porker,  of  any  age 5,00 

the  second  best 2,00 

CLASS  8.— HORSES. 

For  the  best  Stud  Horse $10,00 

the  second  best 5,00 

the  best  breeding  Mare 8,00 

the  second  best 5,00 

the  best  five  year  old  Colt,  broken  to  harness 5,00 

the  best  four  year  old  Colt,  broken  to  harness 5,00 

the  best  three  year  old  Colt,  broken  to  harness 5,00 

the  best  two  year  old  Colt 5,00 

the  best  yearling  Colt 5,00 

CLASS  9— POULTRY. 
For  the  best  live  Turkeys, not  less  than  5  in  number... $3,00 

the  second  best 2,00 

tlie  best  live  Geese,  not  less  than  5  in  nimiber 3,00 

the  second  best 2,00 

the  best  live  barn-yard  Fowls,  not  less  than  5  in 

number 5,00 

the  best  show  of  any  Fowls 3,00 

the  second  best 2,00 


j| 


J^  Mildew  stains  are  very  difficult  to  remove 
from  linen.  The  most  effectual  way  is  to  rub  soap 
on  the  spots,  then  chalk,  and  bleach  the  garment 
in  the  hot  sun. 
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For  the  JScw  Ettsland  Farmer. 

CHOICE  AND  CULTURE  OF  APPLE 
TREES. 

^Messrs.  Editors  : — As  the  season  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  most  people  purchase  their  trees 
for  transplanting,  I  venture  to  make  a  few  state- 
ments relative  to  my  theories  and  practice  in  the 
above  line. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  many  enterprising  indi- 
viduals, who  have  subjected  themselves  to  great 
labor  and  expense  in  order  to  furnish  the  public 
with  a  supply  of  good  trees ;  and,  whilst  this 
just  meed  of  praise  is  cheerfully  bestowed  where 
it  is  deserved,  no  false  delicacy  will  make  me 
forbear  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings  of  contempt 
and  indignation  towards  those  nursery-men  who — 
not  only  in  defiance  of  all  law,  both  of  God  and 
man,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  pe- 
cuniai-y  interests — have  practised  the  grossest  im- 
positions on  the  ignorant  and  unwary.  Justice, 
however,  demands  it  should  be  concluded  that,  in 
many  instances,  where  the  fault  has  been  charged 
to  the  nursery-man,  it  really  belongs  to  the  one 
Avho  had  the  charge  of  setting  out  and  subsequent 
care  of  the  trees. 

^luch  as  I  admire  a  good  nursery,  with  its 
clean  and  well-cultivated  rows,  candor  and  truth 
compels  me  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  proper  place 
to  look  for  the  best  trees.  First,  because  they 
generally  stand  much  too  thick  ;  second,  because 
their  trunks  have  been  entirely  sheltered  from  the 
sun,  to  which  they  must  be  inevitably,  and,  in 
too  many  instances,  fatally  exposed  ;  third,  be- 
cause the  soil  in  which  they  are  thus  far  reared, 
is  often  richer  than  that  to  which  they  are  trans- 
planted can  possibly  be  made.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible so  to  do  by  statute  law,  I  would  not  lessen 
the  number  of  nurseries,  but  would  rather  in- 
crease them.  But  if  the  process  of  depletion  was 
to  be  applied  in  accordance  with  my  views,  it 
would  be  in  the  number  of  trees  contained  in  a 
row,  which  should  be  not  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  number  usually  allowed  to  stand. 
This  statement  is  not  intended  to  lessen  the  profits 
of  those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  business,  but 
rather  to  enhance  them,  as  it  an  opinion,  founded 
on  observation  and  experience,  that  one  dollar  is 
not  a  high  price  for  a  good  sized,  thrifty  apple  tree. 

But  liow  shall  I  be  able  to  select  a  good  tree, 
and  how  shall  I  test  the  correctness  of  your  dia- 
tribe against  thick -set  nurseries?  says  the  in- 
quirer of  little  experience  in  this  matter. 

In  regard  to  the  selection  of  a  good  tree,  let 
the  trunk  be  of  as  pyramidial  form  as  possible, 
the  bark  smooth  and  of  a  dark  green  color,  the 
top  being  well  spread  and  divided  into  not  less 
than  three  branches.  Examine  the  twigs  of  the 
last  year's  growth,  to  see  if  they  are  not  only  of 
proper  length,  but  of  good  circumference,  with  a 
gopd  full  bud  at  the  ^top,  and,  all  other  things 
being  right,  it  is  of  but  little  consequence  whether 
the  body  is  straight  or  crooked,  'although  my 
preferences  are  in  favor  of  the  crooked. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  purchasing  a  tree  from 
a  thick-set  nursery,  common  sense  teaches  that  it 
is  impossible  for  it  to  have  a  quantum  sufficit  of 
roots,  and  those  must  possess  but  a  feeble  nature, 
and  wlio  will  answer  for  its  trunk  surviving  the 
heat  of  such  a  sun  as  that  of  1854  ?  It  would  be 
tlie  height  of  folly  to  hope  for  such  a  result,  for, 


if  the  tree  should  not  literally  die,  yet  the  sap 
vessels  would  be  so  hardened  and  cramped  by  the 
heat,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  tlie  sap  to 
flow  in  sufiicient  quantities  to  give  the  top  its 
needed  support ;  consequently,  the  limbs  become 
stinted,  and  fail  of  having  that  healthy  appear- 
ance which  so  easily  distinguishes  a  well  culti- 
vated tree. 

The  sap  which  is  thus  obstructed,  like  a  water- 
course must  find  outlet  somewhere,  which  it  ac- 
complishes by  sending  out  numeroiis  shouts  at 
the  bottom  ot  the  tree,  sometimes  from  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  which  with  me,  in  many 
instances,  it  is  impossible  to  kill  by  fi-equent  cut- 
ting, as  the  more  I  perform  this  operation,  the 
more  is  their  name  legion.  To  more  fully  sub- 
stantiate the  correctness  of  this  theory,  let  us 
follow  nature  in  her  training  of  the  "wild  apple 
tree  of  the  wood." 

First,  the  seed  of  the  apple  germinates  and 
shows  itself  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground 
before  the  cattle  think  it  worthy  of  their  atten- 
tion to  browse,  when,  for  a  number  of  years,  a 
kind  of  running  contest  is  kept  up  between  them  as 
to  who  shall  obtain  the  mastery,  which  general;y 
results  in  the  tree,  shrub-like,  increasing  in  width 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  impossible  for  its  foe 
to  reach  the  shoot,  which  is  now  ascending  from 
the  centre,  and  which  soon  forms  a  respectalJe 
top.  The  owner,  making  the  discovery  that  it 
will  grow  in  spite  of  beast's  browsing  and  man's 
neglect,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  cuts  awiiy 
the  now  useless  shrubs  and  sprouts  on  and 
around  its  body,  and  finds  that  he  has  a  tree  as 
hardy  as  the  most  sturdy  oak,  with  which  a  tree 
from  a  crowded  nursery  bear  about  as  favorable 
comparison  to  as  would  a  ^lilk  street  clerk  with 
a  down-east  lumber-man. 

A  tree  whose  body  can  alwaj-s  be  protected 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  will  invariably  be  much 
more  thrifty  and  prolific  than  one  otherwise  ex- 
posed. I  would  recommend  to  those  who  are 
about  setting  out  trees,  to  let  them  incline  to  the 
southwest  about  two  degrees,  from  a  perpendic- 
uhir  position,  as  a  protection  to  their  bodies  from 
the  direct  ra3-s  of  the  sun.  In  ten  years  the  dif- 
ference in  perpendicular  appearance  will  not  l^e 
perceptible. 

Should  any  suckers  come  out  on  the  bodies  of 
trees  newly  transplanted,  cherish  tlicm  with  all 
possible  care,  as  where  two  or  more  are  alluvred 
to  grow  up  and  down  the  trunk,  I  have  never 
known  it  to  perish  l)y  sun-blight.  The  second 
spring  these  may  be  headed  in  one-half,  and  the 
third  entirely  removed.  Excepting  this  for  the 
first  four  or  five  years,  if  you  are  tempted  to  use 
your  jack-knife  about  them,  throw  it  into  the 
river  immediately,  that  you  may  bo  delivered 
from  evil.  Pro  Boxo  Publico. 

N.  Bridgewater,  Feb.  3,  1855. 


Preserving  Floir  and  Meal. — The  patented 
plan  of  Thomas  Pearsall,  of  Hooper's  Valley,  N. 
Y.,  for  preserving  flour,  meal  and  grain,  from 
heating  and  souring,  by  having  an  open  pipe  run- 
ning through  the  centre  of  a  barrel  of  flour  and 
meal,  or  a  number  of  such  tubes  in  bins  of  grain, 
wc  have  tested  and  found  to  be  an  excellent  inven- 
tion. A  l)arrel  of  Indian  corn  meal  put  up  in 
May  last,  with  one  of  his  refrigerating  tubes,  ia 
now  as  sweet  as  it  was  on  the  day  it  was  packed. 
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This  improvement  must  load  to  a  great  saving  to 
our  country,  as  it  is  calculated  that  no  less  than 
§5.000, 000  is  lost  annually  by  the  souring  of  flour 
and  tlie  heating  of  grain  in  piles, — much,  if  not 
all,  of  which  may  be  saved  by  the  application  of 
t'-.is  invention,  which  is  neither  complex  nor  ex- 
pensive, but  simple  and  cheap.  A  barrel  of  corn 
meal,  packed  in  one  of  Pearsall's  patent  tubular 
barrels,  arrived  in  this  city  on  the  7th  of  this 
month  from  Louisville.  It  was  put  up  in  July, 
and  shipped  to  New  Orleans,  was  kept  several 
weeks  in  the  hold  of  a  steamboat,  and  afterwards 
housed  in  a  warehouse  until  about  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, and  yet  is  now  perfectly  sweet. 

Scientific  American . 


For  the  Iftiv  Ensland  Farmer. 

THOUGHTS  ON  CLIMATE. 

EY    HENRY    F.    FRENCH. 

It  is  strange  to  think  how  much  we  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  living  in  a  cold  climate.  The  hay  crop 
of  New  England,  in  1850,  was  about  three-and-a- 
half  millions  of  tons,  and  was  worth,  when  stored 
for  use,  about  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars.  All 
this,  with  a  trifling  deduction  for  what  was  ex- 
ported, was  fed  out  to  our  cattle,  sheep  and  hors- 
es, to  sustain  them  during  the  winter  mouths.  In 
the  Southern  part  of  our  country,  no  such  crop  is 
raised,  for  it  is  not  needed.  Vast  droves  of  cattle 
find  abundant  food,  summer  atid  winter,  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  prairies,  with  no  care  from 
man.  Thus  we  pay  in  New  England,  for  the 
privilege  of  keeping  our  very  cattle  in  a  cold  cli- 
mate, thirty-five  millions  of  dollars.  And  this  is 
by  no  means  all.  We  feed  out  to  them  a  vast 
amount  of  ^rain.  We  build  for  them  expensive 
barns  and  stables,  a  luxury  which  Southern  ani- 
mals neither  enjoy,  nor  have  occasion  for.  They 
are  far  more  comfortable  out  of  doors,  under  a 
warm  sky. 

AYe  expend  a  great  amount  of  labor  and  time  in 
feeding  out  three-and-a-half  million  tons  of  hay, 
a  fork-full  at  a  time,  eacli  winter. 

Again,  there  were  in  New  England,  by  the 
census  of  1850,  a  few  more  than  a  half-million  of 
families,  occupying  nearly  half-a-million  of  dwel- 
lings. I  think  it  would  be  a  fair  estimate,  that 
the  annual  average  cost  of  keeping  up  every 
dwelling  to  the  necessary  point  of  comfort  in  New 
England,  above  the  cost  in  the  Southern  States, 
on  account  of  cold  merely,  is  thirty  dollars,  or  in 
all  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  To  this,  add  for 
the  extra  fuel  the  like  amount  of  fifteen  millions, 
and  we  have  already,  for  merely  hay  for  our  cat- 
tle, and  additional  shelter  and  warmth  for  our 
families,  a  tax  of  sixty-five  million  of  dollars  a 
year,  for  the  luxury  of  cold  weather. 

But  again,  tliey  say  the  dog-day  costume  of  a 
dandy  in  New  Orleans  is,  a  clean  dickey  and  a 
pair  of  spurs !  We  must  not  forgot  the  matter  of 
Nothing.     What    additional   clothing    is  really 


'  necessary  in  New  England  beyond  what  a  South- 
ern clime  requires  ?  Wo  will  call  it  the  very 
small  amount  of  thirty  dollars  for  each  family  of 
about  five  persons,  and  this  gives  us  fifteen  mil- 
lions more,  making  eighty  millions  a  year  in'  all. 
Now  when  we  consider  all  this,  and  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  farmers  labor,  at  the  North, 
as  to  performing  their  labor — how  we  are  hur- 
ried and  driven  to  do  our  fencing,  plowing  and 
planting  in  a  very  few  days,  while  no  farther 
South  than  Maryland  the  plow  runs  every 
month  in  the  year — it  is  enough  to  make  us  pause 
and  consider,  whether,  indeed,  our  lines  have  fall- 
en in  pleasant  places,  and  whether  we  have  a 
goodly  heritage. 

It  is  true,  we  do  pay,  in  New  England,  a  tax, 
an  annual  tax,  equal  to  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  for  the  additional  food,  shelter  and  fuel 
necessary  for  subsistence  in  a  cold  climate.  How 
much  additional  labor  we  annually  perform  to 
bring  out  from  a  hard  and  sterile  soil  our  vari- 
ous crops,  beyond  what  they  would  require  to  be 
raised  by  the  same  skill  and  thrift,  from  the  deep 
and  fertile  valleys  of  the  South  and  West,  no  man 
would  dare  to  estimate,  and  the  wonder,  only,  to 
a  Southern  man  who  visits  New  England,  is,  that 
we  undertake  to  cultivate  such  land  at  all. 

A  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year  is  a  largo 
sum  to  pay  for  sunshine  merely — for  what,  in  oth- 
er words,  in  another  climate,  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  would  render  unnecessary. 

But,  there  is  a  law  of  compensation  running 
through  all  nature.  If  we  travel  towards  the 
South,  in  our  own  country,  as  we  leave  New 
England,  we  see  as  we  go  farther,  less  and 
less  of  the  indications  of  comfort  and  refinement. 
The  house  is  less  and  less  like  a  Home.  As 
the  climate  allows  the  members  of  the  family 
more  freedom  abroad,  less  is  thought  of  the  in- 
ternal convenience  and  of  the  outward  adornment 
of  the  dwelling.  Living  apart,  and  not  in  villa- 
ges, there  are  less  advantages  for  education  and 
social  intercourse. 

Even  in  Old  Virginia,  in  1850,  there  were  by 
the  census,  seventy-seven  thousand  free  white  na- 
tive adults  that  could  not  read  or  write !  No 
wonder  one  of  her  politicians  recently  expressed 
great  surprise  at  a  recent  proposition  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature,  to  limit  the  right  ot 
voting  to  citizens  Nvho  can  read  and  write  ! 

The  lavish  expenditure  of  human  labor  strikes 
every  New  England  man  who  travels  Southward. 
That  human  toil  is  to  be  saved,  seems  never  to 
have  been  thought  of.  Where  the  man  himself 
must  do  the  work,  the  head  will  do  its  part,  and 
save  the  hands ;  but  where  the  head  of  one  di- 
rects the  hands  of  others,  the  labor  is  never  skil- 
fully applied. 

Slavery  accounts  for  many  of  the  facts  to  which 
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•we  refer.  Slave  labor  produces  less  than  any 
other,  and  where  the  slave  exists  the  master  nev- 
er works,  while  in  New  England  every  man  la- 
bors with  his  own  hands,  and  is  proud  to  do  so. 

Yet,  Ijack  of  those  considerations,  as  all  histo- 
ry shows  us,  there  is  a  law  of  compensation  as  to 
climate  which  seems  univer.sal.  A  cold  climate 
is  most  favorable  to  the  development  of  an  active 
and  energetic  character.  This  is,  after  all,  the 
grand  secret  of  the  whole  matter.  The  New  Eng- 
land youth  sees  before  him  a  rugged  country,  of 
forest-covered  hills,  cut  through  by  rushing 
streams,  with  the  winter  snows  drifting,  deep 
about  them.  But  he  feels  the  power  within  him 
to  fell  the  forest,  to  dam  the  river,  to  break  the 
snow-paths — to  build  mills,  to  grade  the  hills  and 
valleys  for  railways.  Everything  gives  way  be- 
fore an  energy  and  a  will  of  which  he,  whose 
chee^  is  fanned  by  a  Southern  breeze  in  his  youth, 
knows  nothing. 

Often  the  Northern  man,  trained  to  active  life 
at  home,  finds  him,self,  by  a  short  residence  at  the 
South,  enervated  and  weakened  by  the  climate, 
and  ceases  to  wonder  at  the  different  habits  of 
the  people. 

We  may  speculate  and  theorize  as  wc  will,  it 
is  true  at  this  very  hour,  that  the  sun  in  hifi 
whole  course  around  the  earth  does  not  now 
search  out  a  people  of  the  same  number  occupy- 
ing a  like  amount  of  territory,  so  well  supplied 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  so  well  educated,  so 
moral,  go  free  and  so  happy,  as  those  of  New 
England. 

What  we  might  be  with  a  warm  and  genial 
climate  and  a  mellow  soil  we  cannot  tell.  What 
we  are,  with  the  rough  north  winds,  and  our 
rocky  hills,  and  a  free  sky  bending  over  ua,  let 
us  consider  well  and  be  thankful. 


For  Ike  yew  England  Farmer. 

POTATOES. 

The  crop  of  potatoes  in  Massachusetts,  and 
probably  in  New  England  generally,  was  uncom- 
monly fine  hist  year,  and  altogether  the  most 
profitable  crop  raised.  Of  the  Black  Chenan- 
gocs,  which  I  have  raised  for  more  than  ten  years 
past,  without  any  rot  in  a  single  case,  I  last  year 
obtained  320  Ijushels  to  the  acre.  They  are  now 
worth  at  my  door  05  cts.  per  bushel — 320  y-  05 
=,s208,30.  This  on  land  just  broken  up,  and 
with  a  moderate  quantity  of  stiilde  manure,  say 
25  cart-loads  to  an  acre,  plowed  in,  gives  a  nett 
profit  greater  by  far  than  any  I  know  of  in  ordi- 
nary agriculture. 

Of  the  Jenny  Lind  potatoes,  of  which  kind  1 
planted  only  8  square  rods,  I  raised  24  bushels, 
or  at  the  rate  of  480  bushels  to  the  acre — worth 
now  02.i  cts.  per  bushel,  equal  to  $300  to  the 
acre. 

This  last  is  a  huge,  coarse  potato,  but  well 
worth  raising,  owing  to  its  wonderful  productive- 
nees  ;  they  are  used  for  table  purposes  by  many, 


being  generally  a  little  cheaper  than  other  kinds, 
and  pretty  good  eating  late  in  the  season.  The 
Black  Chenangoes  seem  to  improve  every  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  are  now  in  this  neighborhood 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  cooking,  and 
owing  to  the  fiict  that  they  never  suffer  from  rot, 
are  more  cultivated,  I  think,  than  any  other 
kind.  Amasa  Walker, 

North  Brookfield,  March,  1855, 


SOULS,  NOT  STATIONS.  ^ 

Who  shall  juilge  a  man  from  raauners? 

Who  shall  know  him  by  his  dress  ? 
Paupers  may  be  fit  for  princes, 

Princes  fit  for  something  less. 
Crumpled  shirt  and  dirty  jacket 

May  beclothe  the  golden  ore 
Of  the  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings — 

Satin  vests  could  do  no  more. 
There  are  springs  of  crystal  nectar 

Ever  welling  out  of  stone  ; 
There  are  purple  buds  and  golden 

Hidden,  crushed,  and  overgrown. 
God,  who  counts  bj'  souls,  not  dresses, 

Loves  and  prospers  you  and  me, 
While  he  values  thrones,  the  highest. 

But  as  pebbles  in  the  sea. 

Man,  upraised  above  his  fellows — 

Oft  forgets  his  fellows  then  ; 
Masters — rulers — lonls  remember 

That  your  meanest  kinds  are  men  i 
Men  by  labor,  men  by  feeling. 

Men  by  thought  and  men  by  fame, 
Clainalng  equal  rights  to  sunshine 

In  a  man's  ennobling  name. 
There  are  foam-embroidered  oceans. 

There  are  little  weed-clad  rills, 
There  are  feeble  inch-high  saplings, 

There  are  cedars  on  the  hill ; 
But  God,  who  counts  by  souls,  not  stations, 

Loves  and  prospers  you  and  me  ; 
For  to  Him  all  vain  distinctions 

Are  as  pebbles  in  the  sea. 

Toiling  hands  alone  are  builders 

Of  a  nation's  wealth  and  fame  ; 
Titled  laziness  is  pensioned, 

Fed  and  fattened  on  the  same. 
By  the  sweat  of  others'  foreheads, 

Living  only  to  rejoice, 
While  the  poor  man's  outraged  freedom 

Vainly  lifteth  up  its  voice. 
But  truth  and  justice  are  eternal. 

Born  with  loveliness  ancj  light ; 
And  sunset's  wrongs  should  never  prosper 

While  there  is  a  sunny  right ; 
And  God,  whose  world-heard  voice  is  singing 

Boundless  love  to  you  and  me. 
Will  sink  oppression  with  its  titles, 

As  the  pebbles  iu  the  sea. 


Sheep. — Lawrence  Smith,  of  !MiddlefieId,  has 
been  testing  the  respective  merits  of  the  Merino 
and  Oxfordshire  sheep,  and  finds  that  the  latter 
are  at  the  same  time  the  most  productive  and  the 
least  expensive  ;  they  are  also  very  prolific,  usual- 
ly giving  birtli  to  twins,  and  Mr.  Smith  has  dis- 
covered that  while  the  receipts  on  ten  Merintis 
amounted  to  $32,  tlie  profits  on  nine  Oxfurd- 
shircs  was  $00,00.  lie  also  states  that  the  lamb 
of  the  latter  species  often  attain  the  weight  of 
100  lbs.  on  nothing  but  the  milk  aflbrded  by  the 
dam,  and  says  that  lie  hus  had  a  seven-month 
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lamb  in   his  flock  weighing  104  lbs. 
Repiiblican. 


■Sprinf/Jield 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LEGAL  PROTECTION  TO  FRUIT  TREES. 

''How  does  it  happen  that  there  is  so  little 
choice  fruit  cultivated  in  this  place?"  I  asked  of 
a  resident,  last  fall.  "There  are,"  I  continued, 
"no  early  or  fall  apples,  no  pears,  good  or  bad, 
very  few  peaches,  no  grapes ;  in  fact,  though 
possessing  every  advantage  for  the  successful  cul- 
tivation of  the  very  choicest  fruits,  there  is  in 
the  place  scarcely  a  thing  gro^vn  worthy  the 
name  of  fruit !" 

"Well,  I  can  tell  you  the  whole  and  only 
cause,  and  it  is  all  told  in  one  single  word, 
'■Boi/sf  Boys,  big  and  little,  will  manage  in 
spite  of  you  to  get  the  best  of  your  fruit,  and 
most  likely  break  down  and  destroy  your  fruit 
trees  ;  and  it  is  more  vexatious  and  provoking  to 
raise  the  fruit  and  have  such  scamps  get  it  and 
ruin  your  trees  to  boot,  than  it  is  to  have  noth- 
ing. I  tried  it  till  I  got  sick  of  it,  and  gave  it 
up!" 

The  manner  in  wliich  this  response  was  utter- 
ed, showed  it  was  no  "fancy  sketch,"  but  "real 
life."     The  man  felt  wliat  he  said. 

"But,"  I  replied,  "put  the  law  on  such  fel- 
lows!" 

"Law  !"  he  repeated,  with  a  scornful  leer.  "I 
tried  law  once,  to  my  satisfaction.  I  found  one 
of  the  vermin  on  one  of  my  trees  one  night,  and 
made  a  complaint  against  him  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  who  found  him  guilty,  and  fined  him 
one  dollar  and  costs  !  From  that  time  my  gar- 
den and  fruit  trees  found  no  peace  till  the  first 
was  ruined  and  the  latter  broken  down  and 
killed.  That's  the  beauty  of  the  law.  If  the  fel- 
low got  into  my  house,  at  the  same  time,  and 
stolen  a  crab,  or  had  passed  a  counterfeit  one 
dollar  bill  on  me  designedly,  he  would  have 
fetched  up  at  the  States  prison  !  But  he  could 
trample  down  my  garden,  and  break  down  my 
fruit  trees  which  were  worth  beyond  price  to  me, 
and  yet  the  law  would  fine  him  only  a  few  dol- 
lars, and  let  him  off  to  run  riot  in  his  mischief!" 
Well,  thinks  I  to  myself,  must  these  things 
be  so  ?  Must  we  be  deprived  of  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  having  abundance  of  choice  fruit,  a 
blessing  great  as  it  is  which  every  man  in  the 
commonwealtli  with  only  a  half-acre  lot  may  en- 
joy, because,  forsooth,  vagrant  boys,  grown  and 
ungrown,  will  steal  it?  Nothing  conduces  more 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  family  than  abundance 
of  good  fruit,  and  no  good  can  be  had  with  less 
expense. 

If  every  family  which  has  the  means,  could 
have  the  most  tempting  fruits  of  the  varieties 
which  flourish  here,  how  greatly  would  family 
expenses  be  reduced  !  Tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars that  are  now  sent  abroad  for  supplies  and 
f  >:•  foreign  fruits  would  be  saved  at  home  and 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  commonwcahh. 

It  is  not  the  straggling,  moss-grown  tree  that 
stands  on  the  open  common  or  by  the  road-side 
tempting  every  passer  by  to  "pluck  and  eat," 
that  needs  or  merits  protection.  If  a  man  has 
no  more  wit  than  to  expose  his  treasures  openly 
to  the  pu))lic,  thus  daring  them  to  violate  the  law, 
let  him  suffjr  loss  under  the  mild  pressure  of  the 


present  law.  But  as  he  who  breaks  into  a  house 
and  takes  property  either  day  or  night  is  made 
to  feel  the  rigor  of  the  law,  and  that  justly,  so 
let  him  who  will  break  into  or  enter  a  garden, 
yard  or  orchard,  and  take  fruit  day  or  night,  be 
made  to  feel  a  like  deserved  rigor. 

Will  not  our  Legislature  now  in  session  think  of 
these  things  ?  Let  them  give  us  a  chance  to  try 
what  virtue  there  is  in  something  beside  turf 
and  grass.  Give  us  something  that  will  bring 
the  "boys"  down  from  the  apple-tree  and  pear- 
tree  too  in  double  quick  time,  and  make  them  stay 
down  !  IcHABOD  Hoe. 


THE  GREATEST  GRAIN  MARKET  IN 
THE  WORLD. 

In  the  progress  of  our  city  and  of  the  West 
generally,  facts  of  the  most  astounding  character 
not  unfrequently  come  upon  us  unawares,  and 
before  we  are  prepared  for  them.  If  any  one  had 
asked  us,  two  days  ago,  which  of  the  great  grain 
depots  of  the  world,  (depots  at  which  grsyn  is 
collected  directly  from  the  producer,)  was  the 
largest,  we  probably  would  have  named  half  a 
dozen  before  hitting  the  i-ight  one.  If  the  same 
question  were  put  to  each  of  our  readers,  we 
doubt  if  any  one  of  the  whole  number  could 
answer  it  correctly,  nor  do  we  believe  that  any 
one  of  the  whole  number  would  credit  the  correct 
answer  to  the  query,  unless  it  was  sustained  by 
an  array  of  figures,  the  truth  of  which  could  not 
be  questioned.  Our  attention  was  called  to  this 
subject  yesterday,  by  a  gentleman  engaged  in  the 
grain  business  in  this  city,  and  with  his  assis- 
tance, we  have  given  it  a  thorough  investigation, 
the  result  of  ivhich,  greatly  to  our  surprise  and 
gratification,  establishes  the  supremacy  of  Chicago 
as  a  grain  port  over  all  other  ports  of  the  world! 
That  there  may  be  no  ground  for  incredulity,  we 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  statistics, 
gleaned  from  authentic  sources,  which  confirm 
this  statement.  In  the  table  which  follows,  we 
have  in  all  cases  reduced  flour  to  its  equivalent 
in  wheat,  estimating  five  bushels  of  the  latter  to 
one  of  the  former.  The  exports  from  the  Euro- 
pean ports  are  an  average  for  a  series  of  years — 
those  of  St.  Louis  for  the  year  1853,  those  for 
Chicago  and  Milwaukie,  for  the  current  year, 
and  those  for  New  York  are  for  the  past  eleven 
months  of  the  same  year.  With  these  explana- 
tions we  invite  attention  to  the  following  table  : 

■\Ylieat.    Ind.Com.  Oats,  Rye,  Total. 

bush.          bush.  .    Barley.  bush. 

Odessa 5,600,000        ..  1,440,000  7,040,000 

Galatz  &  Ibrelia.2,400,000    5,600,000  320,000  8,320,000 

Dantzig 3,080,000         ..  1,328,000  4,403,000 

St.  Petersburg..      ..          all  kinds  ..  7,200,000 

Archangel ..  ..  2,528,000 

Ilisa ..  ..  4,000,000 

St.  Louis 3,082,000      918,384  1,081,078  5,031,468 

Milwaukie 2,723,574      181,937  841,650  8,747,161 

New  York 5,802,452  3,627,888  ..  9,4£0,335 

Chicago 2,946,922  6,745,583  5,034,216  13,726,723 

By  comparing  the  exports  of  the  difierent 
places  mentioned  in  the  above  table,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  grain  exports  of  Chicago  exceed 
those  of  New  York  by  4,290,393  bushels,  those 
of  St.  Louis  by  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent.,  and  those  of  Milwaukie  nearly  four 
hundred  per  cent.  Turning  to  the  great  grana- 
ries of  Europe,  Chicago  nearly  doubles  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, the  largest,  and  exceeds  Galatz  and 
Ibrelri  combined'  5,406,727  bushels. 
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Twenty  years  ago  Chicago,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  country  from  whence  she  now  draws  her 
immense  supplies  of  breadgtuffis,  imported  both 
flour  and  meat  for  home  consumption — now  she 
is  the  largest  primary  grain  depot  in  the  icorld, 
and  she  leads  all  other  ports  of  the  ivorld,  also,  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  her  bctf  exports  !  !  We 
say  the  largest  primary  grain  depot  in  the  world, 
because  it  cannot  be  denied  that  New  York,  Liv- 
erpool, and  some  other  great  commercial  centres, 
receive  more  breadstuffs  than  Chicago  does  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  but  none  of  them  will  com- 
pare with  lier,  as  we  have  sho-\vn  above,  in  the 
amount  collected  from  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducers. 

What  a  practical  illustration  the  above  facts 
afiPord  as  to  the  wonderful,  the  scarcely  credible, 
progress  of  the  West — what  an  index  it  furnishes 
to  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  and  to  the  industrious 
and  enterprising  character  of  our  people — what  a 
prophecy  of  the  destiny  that  awaits  her,  when 
every  foot  of  her  long  stretches  of  prairie  and  her 
rich  vallies  shall  be  reduced  to  a  thoroughly  sci- 
entific tillage  !  How  long,  at  this  rate,  will  it  be 
before  the  centre  of  population  and  of  wealth  will 
have  arrived  at  the  meridian  line  of  our  city,  and 
Chicago  will  have  vindicated  lier  right  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
United  States  ?  We  verily  believe  such  is  the  des- 
tiny that  awaits  her. — Free  Press. 


For  the  Neiv  England  Farmer. 

ABOUT  RAISING  STRAWBERRIES- 

I  find  that  my  neighbors  who  cultivate  straw 
berries  in  a  very  rich  piece  of  garden  ground,  are 
so  overwhelmed  with  weeds  that  they  feel  com- 

Eelled  to  make  a  new  bed  every  year  or  two.  I 
ave  had  a  bed  in  the  same  spot,  a  part  of  it  for 
six  and  a  part  for  five  years,  and  for  the  past 
three  years  have  had  comparatively  very  little 
trouble  with  the  weeds  ;  the  hoe  and  hand,  three 
times  in  the  season,  being  sufficient,  including 
therein  once  late  in  the  autumn.  I  take  poorer 
land  and  a  larger  piece — a  piece  where  nothing 
but  grass  or  strawberries  will  grow,  unless  it  be 
weeds,  owing  mainly  to  the  close  proximity  of 
two  largo  elms,  whose  roots  draw  largely  on  the 
soil,  and  partly  to  the  soil  being  a  gravelly  loam, 
which  has  never  received  much  that  was  enrich- 
ing. Sometimes  I  have  given  the  bed  a  dressing 
of  well-rotted  compost,  sometimes  of  leaves  in  the 
fall,  and  suiiietimes  nothing  whatever.  Last  sum- 
mer it  produced  105  quarts  of  strawberries.  The 
dimensions  of  the  bed  I  cannot  now  give^  but 
should  suppose  it  would  contain  1000  or  1200 
square  feet.  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  one  of 
half  the  size,  in  rich  soil,  if  I  had  to  take  the 
weeds  also. 

As  strawberries  do  not  grow  on  bushes  to  ac- 
commodate tall  people,  and  as  the  sun  always 
sliine-s  its  hottest  raj's  when  they  ripen,  and  itis 
a  busy  time,  I  find  it  advantageous  to  have  a 
bed  sufficiently  large  to  pay  for  the  picking,  by 
allowing  my  neighbors'  children  or  wives  to  pick 
them  on  fliures,  giving  me  one-half,  which  halfj 
is  sufficient  fur  my  family's  present  consumption,! 
and  fur  tlieir  preserve  jars,  and  for  the  supply  of 
several  quarts  to  friends. 

Yours,  &c.,       Lewis  S.  IIopkixs. 
Northampton,  Feb.  15,  1855. 


For  the  New  Enslaiid  Farmer. 

DON'T  SHOOT  THE  BIRDS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Humanity  has  the  first  claim 
upon  our  nature.  It  is  the  first  natural  lesson 
we  teach  the  child  ;  it  daily  admonishes  offending 
man  ;  it  asks  your  forbearance  to  do  wrong.  It 
says  to  the  Spring  birds, — come  and  sing  your 
joyous  songs  around  my  dwelling.  If  the  robin 
j  wants  your  cherries,  mount  the  tree  and  sing  and 
leat  together  ;  so  with  the  beautiful  cherry  birds  ; 
'  make  them  your  daily  guests.  If  you  have  but 
i  few,  plant  more  trees  and  invite  familiarity. 
[When  the  fruit  is  gone,  the  canker-worm  and 
other  insects  are  their  food.  Don't  shoot  these 
birds  ! 

Build  houses  for  the  martin,  the  wren,  the 
swallow,  the  blue  bird  ;  make  the  entrance  holes 
small  for  the  wren,  and  according  to  size  for  the 
other  birds.  Severe  battles  are  fought  for  the 
mastery  of  the  house,  but  the  size  of  the  hole 
decides  who  shall  occupy  it.  The  swallow  and 
martin  are  sallying  forth  for  musquitoes  and 
other  insects,  while  the  little  wren  is  picking 
over  your  fruit  trees  for  bugs  and  slugs ;  early 
and  late  they  regale  you  with  their  music.  Have 
you  a  heart  to  shoot  these  Inrds  1 

Few  knoAV  the  value  of  the  woodpecker,  who 
constantly  seeks  for  noxious  grubs  beneath  the 
bark  of  your  orchard  trees,  and  so  dexterously 
does  its  work.  Will  you  shoot  this  bird  ?  There 
is  the  "golden  robin,"  that  hangs  her  "reticule" 
on  the  limb  of  the  graceful  elm,  ingeniously  be- 
yond your  reach.  She  opens  her  voice  with  the 
dawn  of  the  morning  in  rich  notes  ;  she  lives  on 
worms  and  insects  ;  give  her  thrums  to  weave 
her  nest.     Don't  shoot  this  beautiful  bird. 

There  is  the  thrush — he  perclies  upon  the  tree- 
top  and  directs  you  to  "plow  it,"  "furrow  it," 
"drop  it,"  and  "cover  it  up,"  as  a  true  monitor 
of  seed  time.  Will  you  shoot  huu  for  this  good 
advice  ?  The  merry  boborlink,  the  lark  that 
whistles,  and  that  little  Bible  bird,  the  "spar- 
row," that  chirps  around  your  door,  seeks  a  few 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  becomes  the  pet  of  children. 
Will  you  shoot  these  innocent  birds  ? 

The  hawk  dashes  into  your  brood  of  chickens 
with  a  relish  for  uncooked  poultry,  and  carries 
off  his  victim  before  the  eyes  of  its  terrified,  be- 
seeching mother  ;  yet  his  principal  food  is  snakes, 
mice  and  lizzards.  So  he  is  an  expert  fisherman, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  fish  in  the  sea  for  you. 
Don't  shoot  the  hawk. 

The  crow  pulls  up  your  corn,  (soak  it  in  cop- 
peras water  as  a  preventive,)  but  he  is  your  com- 
mon scavenger,  removes  carrion  and  other  offiil, 
eats  worms,  and  is  highly  beneficial  in  liis  depart- 
ment. His  music — any  thing  but  agreeable  to 
us — is  heard  by  Him  "who  hears  the  young 
ravens  when  tliey  cry."  Will  you  shoot  this 
raven  ? 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  merely  sketched 
these  birds,  that  surround  every  New  England 
home.  Wanton  is  the  hand  and  wicked  the 
lieart  that  revels  in  tiiis  destructive,  indiscrim- 
inate sport.  Legislation  is  too  tame  upon  this 
subject;  law  is  disregarded;  and,  as  conventions 
are  the  order  of  the  'day,  why  not  have  a  great 
national  bird  convention  and  decide  whether,  in 
God's  providence,  birds  were  sent  to  curse  or  to 
bless  us.  Yours,        H.  Poor. 

New  York,  March  15,  1855. 
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A  MECHANIC'S  GAEDEJT. 

We  have  frequent  inquiries  for  some  plan  of 
cultivating  small  plots  of  ground  such  as  are 
owned  bj  multitudes  of  mechanics,  traders  and 
merchants,  residing  in  the  suburbs  of  our  cities 
and  villages.  We  cannot  vyell  put  dovm  on  one, 
or  even  on  a  hundred  pages,  all  the  minute  direc- 
tions these  men  require;  we  will,  however, do 
what  we  can  to  meet  their  wants.  We  give  them 
a  list  of  what  is  one  plot  of  ground  of  half  an 
acre  ;  and  lest  the  statements  may  seem  rather 
large  we  may  as  well  say  in  advance,  that  we  de- 
scribe just  what  we  saw  on  the  grounds  of  jMr. 
J.  H.  Smith,  at  Norwalk,  Conn.  ;  and  further, 
that  although  there  is  such  a  variety  of  trees, 
fruits,  vegetables,  &c.,  there  is  no  confused  crowd- 
ing or  jumbling,  but  every  thing  seems  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  perfect  order.  Mr.  Smith  showed  us  a 
large  sheet  of  paper,  upon  which  he  has  marked 
out  the  ground  occupied  by  each  tree,  plant  and 
plot  of  vegetables  or  berries,  with  the  name  and 
variety  written  down.  We  should  also  say  that 
Mr.  S.  is  a  laboring  mechanic,  and  that  he  does 
nearly  all  the  work  required  in  his  garden  with 
his  own  hands,  and  out  of  the  usual  hours  of 
business. 

His  lot  is  about  100  feet  wide,  and  of  course 
extends  back  some  220  feet  to  make  an  acre.  The 
front  half  contains  the  house  with  front  and  side 
plots — the  house  being  upon  one  side  of  the  lot. 
In  this  front  area,  in  part  covered  with  grass,  are 
quite  a  variety  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  in- 
cluding 14  cherry  trees  of  different  varieties,  4 
standard  and  10  dwarf  pear  trees,  3  dwarf  apple 
trees,  G  peach  trees,  8  Norway  spruce,  1  white 
pine,  2  balsam  firs,  1  horse  chestnut,  1  mountain 
ash,  4  common  whitewash,  (in  the  street  outside 
the  fence)  4  common  forest  dogwood,  2  elms,  5 
roses  of  Sharon,  2  wax  plants,  12  varieties  of  roses, 
beside  flowering  currants,  sweet-scented  shrubs, 

&G. 

Back  of  this  ground  commences  the  garden, 
which  is  not,  as  it  should  be,  separated  from  it 
by  any  fence.  In  the  rear  is  a  cold  grapery,  14 
by  13  feet,  with  a  grape-border  in  front,  18  feet 
wide.  The  rest  of  the  ground  is  planted  with 
various  fruit  trees,  and  divided  into  plots  con- 
taining each  of  the  following :  beets,  two  varie- 
ties of  onions,  cabbages,  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  cu- 
cumbers, peas,  three  varieties  of  beans,  ghei'kins, 
summer  and  winter  squashes,  radishes,  two  varie- 
ties of  lettuce,  nasturtions,  eleven  varieties  of 
strawberries,  five  varieties  of  raspberries,  several 
vigorous  hills  of  New-Rochelle  and  white  blacb 
Ijerries,  two  varieties  of  gooseberries,  and  three 
varieties  of  currants.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  plants  of  hops,  sage,  parsley,  pie  plant  (in 
abundance,)  wormwood,  and  a  variety  of  flow- 
ers. 

On  this  gi'ound  are  three  apple  trees,  throe 
plum  trees,  20  peach  trees,  75  dwarf  pear 'trees  of 
42  varieties. 

The  cold  grapery  is  new,  and  cost  near  .$400. 
A  plain  one  for  common  use  may  be  built  for  one- 
half,  or  one-fourth  of  this  expense.  This  one  has 
a  cistern,  with  a  simple  and  inexpensive  force 
pump,  to  which  is  attached  hose  and  pipe  for 
throwing  water  into  every  part.  It  contains  24 
grape  vines  of  13  varieties. 

The  various  vegetables  and  fruits  are  so  selected 
as  to  furnish  a   succession  for  the  tal)le  durins: 


the  entire  season.  In  addition  to  a  bountiful  sup- 
ply for  his  own  use,  Mr.  Smith  sells  strawberries, 
blackberries,  plants,  &c.,  enough  to  pay  all  extra 
labor  employed,  and  for  most  of  the  manure  he 
purchases. 

After  reading  this  enumeration,  who  will  say 
that  a  single  half  acre,  if  rightly  managed,  is  not 
capable  of  ministering  greatly  to  one's  taste  and 
comfort,  as  well  as  profit?  AVhat  Mr.  Smith  en- 
joys from  his  plot  of  ground,  could  not  be  pur- 
chased for  many  hundreds  of  dollars,  if  it  could 
be  purchased  at  all ;  while,  as  before  stated,  the 
cost  is  comparatively  trifling.  The  time  and  labor 
devoted  to  these  grounds  serve  as  a  recreation, 
rather  then  a  tax  upon  the  labors  of  the  day. — 
American  Agriculturist. 


SEED  SOWERS. 
Now  that  so  many  persons  engage  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  root  crops,  it  is  important  that  all 
labor-saving  machinery  that  is  valuable,  should  be 
known  and  brought  into  requisition.  The  first 
sower  here  represented  we  have  not  used,  and 
suppose  that  it  is  intended  merely  for  garden  pur- 
poses, such  as  sowing  beds.  No.  2,  and  No.  3, 
we  have  used  many  times,  and  have  found  the 
seed  to  come  well  after  them.  But  any  sower 
should  be  carefully  tested  on  a  board  or  floor  be- 
fore going  to  the  garden  or  field  with  it. 


SEED  SOWER  No.  1. 

This  is  a  small  hand  drill,  designed  for  the 
garden.  It  is  a  cheap,  light,  pretty  sower,  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  cultivate  root 
and  vegetable  crops  on  a  limited  scale,  and  will 
sow  all  such  crops,  excepting  peas  and  beans.  It 
opens  the  ground,  sows  the  seed,  covers  and  rolls 
it  at  one  operation  or  passing. 


SEED  SOWER  No.  2, 

Seed  Sower  No.  2  is  adapted  to  garden  or  field 
sowing,  is  a  size  larger  than  No.  1,  and  is  de- 
si  med  for  sowing  the  same  kinds  of  seeds.     The 
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SEED  SOWER  No.  3. 

cylinder  and   brush   -within    the  hopper  go   by 
gearing,  and  thus  ai-e  always  sure  to  operate. 

Seed  Sower  No.  3,  combines  several  important 
improvements  upon  the  English  Drill,  particu- 
larly in  those  additions  which  fit  it  for  sowing 
large  seeds.  The  brush  and  cylinder  of  No.  3, 
which  distributes  tlie  seed,  go  by  graduated  rows 
of  iron  cogs  or  gearings,  which  operate  simply 
and  uniformly,  are  durable,  not  likely  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  by  which  the  speed  of  the  dropping 
may  be  increased  or  lessened,  large  or  small  seeds 
sown,  in  all  their  varieties,  at  any  desirable  dis- 
tances, in  hills  or  drills,  and  the  several  necessary 
changes  for  the  purpose  are  made  with  ease  and 
expeilition.  The  brush  is  used  for  small  seeds,  as 
turnips,  carrots,  &c.,  and  the  cylinder  for  corn, 
peas,  beans,  &c.  Sis  tins,  with  different  sized 
holes  through  them,  accompany  each  machine,  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  bru^h,  as  circum- 
stances may  require. 


some  with  steep  rumps,  big 
heads,  and  dull  eyes,  or  slug- 
gish gaits,  that  were  called 
Morgans,  and  probably  en- 
ough were  gotten  by  them, 
but  the  characteristics  of  the 
dam  were  too  potent  to  be 
subdued  by  a  single  cross.  In 
conclusion  we  are  compelled 
to  say,  that  the  tncc  type  of 
the  Morgan  horse  is  as  desira- 
ble an  animal  for  the  road, 
wlicther  our  taste,  or  conve- 
nience, or  pockets  are  con- 
cerned, as  we  have  ever  seen 
in  harness ;  and  success,  say 
we,  to  the  Vermont  enterprise 
of  rearing  and  maintaining  a 
new  and  highly  creditable  family  of  hoi-ses." 


OXTR  GARDEN. 


MOEGAN  HOESES. 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  American  Agricul- 
turist, who  attended  the  Vermont  State  Fair, 
makes  the  following  candid  and  judicious  remarks 
in  regard  to  this  stock  of  horses  : 

"One  of  our  correspondents  has  recently  char- 
acterized the  Morgan  horse  a  humbug.  'We  wish 
there  were  more  such  agricultural  humbugs.  lie 
has  equally  failed  in  characterising  this  line  fam- 
ily of  horse  flesh.  He  has  evidently  drawn  his 
ideas  from  the  throng  of  miscellaneous  brutes  that 
have  been  picked  up  by  jockeys  of  every  hue,  and 
palmed  oft  among  the  unsophisticated,  wherever 
such  customers  could  be  found.  Of  course  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  pure  Morgan  horse,  as  their 
origin  dates  from  a  single  animal,  and  less  than  < 
sixty  years  ago.  But  they  have  had  aliout  tlic! 
same  period  to  form  a  peculiar  race  as  the  Ayr-  i 
shire  cattle,  and  their  success  is  fully  equal. 
Iliey  are  not  homogeneous  in  form,  appearance, 
nor  cliaracter  ;  but  they  are  enough  so  to  l)c  en- 
titled to  the  possession  of  a  dLstinctive  family 
name.  There  are  wide  departures  from  tlie  gen- 
eral resemblance,  in  many  of  the  progeny  that  are 
bred  from  uncouth  dams.  We  have  seen  some 
over  sixteen  liands  Iiigli  and  some  scarcely  twelve  ; 


There  is  Dractical  wisdom  in  the  following  arti- 
cle.    Read  and  follow  lead. 

It  is  in  the  roar  of  our  dwelling  on  State  street, 
five  rods  wide  by  ten  rods  long,  skirted  on  both 
sides,  and  each  end  with  apple,  pear,  plum, 
quince,  and  cherry  trees,  of  numerous  varieties, 
interspersed  with  currant,  gooseberry,  black  and 
white  raspberry  bushes  and  flowers  of  numerous 
tints  and  hues.  It  Avas  well  manured  with  a 
compost  of  muck  and  the  droppings  and  drip- 
pings of  the  kitchen  and  barn,  and  plowed 
twelve  inches  deep  in  the  fall  of  1853.  In  the 
following  spring,  it  wag  again  plpvred  eight 
inches  deep,  and  harrowed  until  not  a  lump  was 
to  be  seen  upon  the  snrflice.  As  soon  in  May  as 
the  earth  was  sufficiently  warm,  the  seed  was 
"cast  in"  with  a  patent  seed  sower,  drilling,  drop- 
ping and  covering  the  seed  as  fast  as  one  could 
run  a  wheelbarrow  over  a  smooth  surface.  The 
work  of  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting,  was 
principally  done  with  a  light  hoe  in  our  own 
hands,  l)elbre  breakfast  and  after  tea.  The  result 
is  as  follows : 

3  bushels  Top  Onions,  75  cents  per  bushel $2  25 

10     "         Kuta  15;igas,  25..." " 2  50 

44     "         Sugar  Beets,  25..." " 1100 

21  "         MancelWort.20..." " 4  20 

63i  «         Carrots,  42..." " 39  21 

6      "         Blood  fieets,  34..." " 2  04 

187  heads  Cabbage,  4. 7  4S 

22  Acorti  Winter  l^quashes,  20 4  40 

74  Black  Pumpkins,  4 2  9G 

2  I'ushtls  cars  sweet  Corn  for  seed,  $1  00 2  DO 

1  Inishel  Pop  Corn,  50 50 

75  Melons,  10 7  50 

3  bushels  Cucumbers,  $1  00 ?>  00 

2  "        Currants,        2  00 4  00 

i      "        Gooseberries,  2  00 100 

$94  04 

With  beans,  pie-plant,  early  potatoes,  peas, 
asparagus,  &c.,  for  the  supply  of  one's  family,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  stalks,  ca!>))ago  leaves,  turnip 
and  carrot  tops,  to  make  the  cows  laugh,  give 
milk  and  grow  fat.  He  th.at  will  not  cultivate  a 
good  kitchen  garden,  "neither  shall  ho  eat"  good 
sauce  nor  fine  fruit. —  Watchman. 


"Out  of  Work." — We  ask  all  our  readers, 
but  especially  all  young  men,  to  read,  carefully, 
the  article  in  another  column  from  "A  City  jMe- 
chanic." 
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ELEVENTH  LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTU- 
RAL MEETING. 

Reported  for  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BY   WILLIAil   W.    HILL. 

The  eleventh  Legislative  Agricultural  Meeting 
was  held  in  the  Representatives'  Hall,  at  the 
State  House,  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  27,  at 
7i  o'clock.  The  subject  for  discussion  was  the 
same  as  at  the  last  meeting — Fruit  and  Forest 
Trees. 

Elias  Grout,  Esq.,  of  Ashland,  presided.  He 
remarked  that  he  had  been  so  unexpectedly  called 
upon  to  preside  at  the  meeting  that  he  had 
had  no  opportunity  for  preparation,  and  felt  that 
his  audience  was  better  able  to  instruct  him  than 
he  them.  He  alluded  to  the  almost  wanton  de- 
struction of  forest  trees  in  New  England,  and 
hoped  that  a  reform  would  be  effected  in  this 
matter.  In  cultivating  forest  trees,  he  thought 
they  should  be  allowed  to  grow  as  thick  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  secure  handsome  trees  and  good 
timber,  and  they  should  not  be  trimmed  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  the  West,  the  woods  grow 
tip  thick  and  prune  themselves,  producing  fine 
tall  trees  with  very  few  limbs.  Coming  to  the 
subject  of  fruit  trees,  he  remarked  that  it  is 
sometimes  asked  why  the  old  apple  trees  are 
wasted — why  not  graft  them,  as  by  so  doing  you 
can  save  time  and  trouble  and  get  earlier  fruit  ? 
The  answer  is,  they  last  but  a  few  years,  and  if 
they  have  grown  up  near  stone  walls,  where  they 
could  not  be  cultivated,  surrounded  by  bushes, 
and  have  felt  the  axe  or  the  saw  but  rarely,  the 
borers  are  found  in  them  abundantly,  and  they 
thus  becoiue  nests  of  these  destructive  insects. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  trees  are  in  an  open 
lot,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  as  much  green  ma- 
nure as  one  horse  can  draw  and  place  it  around 
tlie  tree,  covering  it  with  straw,  and  allow  it  to 
remain  a  year,  after  which  plow  it  in.  Ley  is 
often  used  with  injury  in  washing  trees,  but  if 
green  manure  is  mixed  with  it  the  ill  effects  will 
be  prevented.  Upon  stone  fruit  trees  ley  may  be 
used  much  stronger  than  upon  apple  trees.  The 
speaker  suggested  that  a  wash  of  strong  lime 
water,  mixed  with  salt,  would  have  a  happy  ef- 
fect on  the  growth  of  trees.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
dig  about  trees  unless  a  considerable  space  is  dug 
over.  The  ground  should  be  deeply  plowed 
about  the  roots  at  proper  distances.  In  regard 
to  trimming  trees,  they  should  be  kept  open,  giv- 
ing, say,  a  border  of  two  to  three  feet  of  foliage. 
It  is  the  practice  to  allow  trees  too,  much  foliage, 
particularly  the  apple.  Fruit  that  is  not  shel- 
tered by  foliage  will  ripen  quicker,  (a.)  Vigor- 
ous shoots  that  come  out  after  grafting,  should 
be  cut  down  very  close,  because  they  will  absorb 
too  much  of  the  nutriment  of  the  tree.  As 
regards  manuring  fruit  trees,  pears  will  bear  very 


rich  treatment,  and  a  trench  should  be  dug 
around  them  and  filled  up  with  rich  manures. 
Mr.  Grout  also  alluded  to  the  effect  of  electricity 
on  trees, — their  growth,  &c. — and  suggested 
whether  a  tree  could  not  be  made  a  proper  con- 
ductor. For  instance,  attach  a  wire  to  the  roots 
of  some  tree  which  does  not  bear  very  well,  and 
carry  it  along  to  the  water  in  some  spring. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  followed,  and  re- 
marked that  trees,  which  he  pulled  up  in  his 
pastures  and  wherever  he  could  find  them,  would 
grow  much  better  when  transplanted,  than  those 
he  obtained  from  nurseries,  and  were  much  less 
infested  by  the  borer.  He  thought  this  plan  the 
most  judicious  in  growing  fruit  trees, — take  the 
natives  and  plant  them,  no  matter  what  they  are. 
He  had  some  trees,  which  he  obtained  from  a 
nursery,  that  did  not  grow  any  for  four  or  five 
years.  He  recommended  digging  five  or  six  feet 
around  trees,  and  apj^lying  manure  and  muck, 
one-half  of  each,  as  operating  exceedingly  well — 
not  only  on  dry,  but  moist,  clayey  lands.  In  re- 
gard to  the  cultivation  of  forest  trees,  he  thought 
it  a  matter  of  much  practical  importance  to  far- 
mers, for  besides  beautifying  an  estate,'  if  plant- 
ed around  the  farm  buildings,  they  will  break  ofi 
the  cold  winds  and  make  them  warmer,  and  also 
protect  them  from  decay  by  exposure  to  the 
weather.  Mr.  Brooks  doubted  the  expediency  of 
the  suggestions  of  the  Chairman  in  regard  to 
opening  the  tops  of  trees,  because  the  sun  will 
be  let  in  too  much,  which  is  a  serious  evil  in  our 
hot,  dry  climate,  inasmuch  as  the  tree  will  be 
burnt  up  and  destroyed.  He  said  he  had  had 
good  success  in  following  up  borers  with  a  wire 
when  they  are  boring  into  the  trees ;  and  as  to 
washing  trees,  he  had  used  ley  of  such  a  strength, 
that  an  egg  would  just  sink  in  it,  and  he  could 
see  no  ill  effects  accruing  from  it. 

Mr.  Darling  said  he  had  washed  his  trees  with 
ley,  (in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  potash 
to  a  gallon  of  water)  during  the  month  of  July, 
for  three  successive  years,  and  by  that  means  had 
got  rid  of  the  borers. 

JMr.  FisK,  of  Framingham,  remarked  that  he 
considered  it  a  good  plan,  in  setting  out  trees, 
to  set  them  a  little  to  the  south  south-west,  as 
they  thus  receive  the  rays  of  tlie  sun  less  direct. 

Mr.  Flint  remarked  that  nothing  showed  the 
progress  of  agriculture  for  the  last  twenty  years 
better  than  the  attention  which  is  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  and  as  an  interesting 
historical  fact,  remarked  that  the  first  fruit  trees 
cultivated  in  this  country  were  planted  on  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  in  Boston  harbor,  by  Gov.  Win- 
throp.  Mr.  Flint  also  enforced  the  necessity  of 
great  care  in  the  process  of  transplanting  trees. 

Mr.  Merriam,  of  Fitchburg,madea  detailed  state- 
ments in  regard  to  an  experiment  which  he  tried 
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with  one  thousand  fru't  trees  which  he  obtained' 
from  a  nursery  at  Duxbury,  close  by  the  se'aJ 
and  which  he  transplanted  to  Fitchburg  and  set! 
out  during  the  time  between  the  1st  of  May  and  I 
the  3d  of  June.  The  only  remarkable  thing' 
about  it,  he  observed,  was  that  they  all  lived. 
He  also  stated  that  by  driving  four  or  five  nails 
into  a  tree  infested  by  the  borer,  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  with  some  perhaps  on 
parts  of  the  tree  most  affected,  he  had  complete- 
ly destroyed  these  worms ;  and  in  his  opinion, 
the  iron  would  not  injure  the  fruit  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Davenport,  o£  Mendon,  said  that  in  set- 
ting out  an  orchard  it  was  best  to  apply  manure, 
and  dig  about  the  roots.  He  would  mis  potash 
with  muck  and  put  it  about  the  roots — the  pot- 
ash being  dissolved,  and  about  a  pound  to  sis  or 
eight  bushels  of  muck  used.  To  preserve  trees 
from  borers,  he  recommended  strips  of  common 
tarred  paper  put  around  the  trees  near  the  ground. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  transplanting  trees,  to 
have  roots  spread  in  all  sides.  In  trimming,  the 
first  limb  to  be  cut  is  the  top,  in  order  to  get  a 
growth  of  limbs  as  near  the  ground  as  possible. 
By  this  means  abetter  crop  of  fruit  is  secured,  the 
tree  is  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  wind,  the 
fruit  is  more  easily  gathered,  and  the  tree  is  much 
less  esposed  to  the  effect  of  a  drought,  because  the 
ground  beneath  is  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  re- 
tains moisture  longer. 

Mr.  F.vRXUM,  of  Boston,  made  some  well-chos- 
en remarks  in  regard  to  the  great  beauty  which 
ornamental  shade  trees  add  to  towns  and  villages, 
and  the  enhanced  value  which  estates  derive  from 
them.  He  urged  the  formation  of  tree  associations 
in  every  town  in  the  commonwealth,  whose  ob- 
ject it  shall  be  to  adorn  the  streets  with  shade 
trees.     Several  such  societies  already  esist. 

Mr.  BucKMixsTER,  of  the  Ploughman,  followed 
in  some  excellent  observations  in  regard  to  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  a  correct  taste  to  the  matter 
of  setting  out  ornamental  trees,  as  well  as  the  ne- 
cessity of  consulting  the  adaptation  of  the  tree  to 
t!ie  soil  where  it  is  to  grow.  He  also  referred  to 
the  subject  of  fruit  trees,  and  sjioke  at  length  in 
regard  to  their  management,  varieties,  &c. 


ers  (as  they  are  very  improperly  called,)  in  order 
to  supply  leaves  which  may  prepare  the  sap  to 
carry  on  the  usual  work  of  the  tree,  that  is  to  go 
on  with  its  regular  habits.  Scions  themselve  s 
will  grow  better  where  there  are  some  "suckers," 
becauae  the  natural  vigor  of  the  tree  is  kept  up. 


Remarks. — (a.)  If  the  tree-grower,  everywhere, 
will  alwaj's  keep  in  mind  a  single  fact,  it  will 
save  him  from  the  commission  of  many  errors. 
Leaves  arc  the  lungs  of  the  tree.  To  take  away 
the  leaves  from  a  well-l)alanccd  tree  so  that  the 
fruit  shall  ripen  earlier  and  better,  would  be  like 
cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  lungs  of  a  well-pro- 
portioned boy,  so  that  his  body  might  bo  more 
rapidly  developed  and  matured.  In  this  climate, 
particularly,  we  need  an  aliundance  of  leaves. 
So  after  cutting  away  nearly  all  the  small  limbs  in 
grafting  a  tree,  nature  throws  out  numerous  suck- 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Hoping  to  contriI)ute  my  mite 
towards  the  stock  of  general  information  on  the 
culture  of  potatoes,  I  send  you  my  experience 
the  past  summer.  I  cultivated  one  patch  of  po- 
tatoes and  assisted  at  two  more  patches. 

No.  1.  Had  raised  potatoes  several  successive 
years — was  covered  slightly  with  chip,  hen  and 
sheep  manure,  and  refuse  straw  and  hay  unrotted, 
land  moist,  plowed  clean  about  20th  of  June, 
and  planted  without  harrowing ;  seed,  smaller 
than  fit  for  table  use,  dropped  without  any  hill, 
in  rows  far  enough  to  plow  between  one  way ; 
and  from  12  to  16  inches  in  rows,  and  covered 
with  hoe.  A  man  may  plant  one-fourth  of  an 
acre  in  a  day  in  this  way ;  seed  were  Sand-Lakes ; 
yield  two  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  2.  Plentifully  covered, say  50  loads  to  acre, 
with  stable  manure  ;  buckwheat  on  the  ground 
year  before  with  manure ;  plowed  clean,  har- 
rowed then  ridged  and  hills  made  with  hoe  ; 
planted  about  1st  of  June ,  seed  mostly  Pink- 
eyes ;  small  and  refuse  potatoes  ;  plowed  shallow 
and  hoed  once,  hilled  very  small  and  steep  ;  yield 
250  bushels  to  acre.  Land  was  wet,  hilly  land. 
Average  weight  of  potatoes  from  6  to  8  oz. ;  some 
of  them  weighed  1  lb.  3oz. 

No.  3.  Half  turf,  half  sowed  to  turnips  year 
before,  turfy,  slightly  manured,  plowed  clean, 
shallow  furrow  struck  with  ploAv  ;  seed  3^  feet 
apart ;  seed  very  small,  dropped  in  furrows  14  to 
16  inches  apart,  and  planted  16th  of  June  at  1^ 
bushel  of  plaster  to  acre  ;  variety  of  seed,  Sand- 
Lakes  ;  plowed  between  rows  and  hoed  once  in  ■ 
very  broad  flat  hills ;  yield  130  bushels  to  the 
acre.  It  is  my  impression,  if  more  plaster  had 
been  used  a  larger  crop  would  have  been  se- 
cured. I  submit  it  to  every  one,  which  way  of 
tillage  is  superior  ?  For  myself,  on  good  moist 
ground,  with  small-poin*'ed  hills  and  Sand-Lakes 
for  seed,  I  think  I  can  get  more  potatoes  to  the 
acre,  than  of  the  other  kind  spoken  of,  although 
for  goodness,  I  consider  Pink-^eyes  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  other  variety  I  am  acquainted 
with.  H.  Ball. 

Bristol,  a.,  Feb.  17,  1855. 

P.  S.  If  3'our  correspondent  "W.  D.  B."  is 
not  yet  "posted  up,"  I  can  inform  liim  that  the 
peanut  and  popped  corn  supper  referred  to  was  a 
matter  of  fact,  occurring  in  Now  Britain  at  the 
"Ilumjihrey  House,"  and  was  a  season  of  unu- 
sual hilarity.  n.  b. 

"Where  Cork  comes  from. — Cork  is  nothing 
more  or  less  tlian  the  bark  of  evergreen  oak, 
growing  principally  in  Spain,  and  other  countries 
bordering  tlie  Mediterranean  ;  in  English  gardens 
it  is  only  a  curiosity.  AVhen  the  cork-tree  is 
about  fifteen  years  old,  the  Ixirk  has  attained  a 
thickness  and  quality  suitable  for  manufacturing 
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purposes  ;  and  after  stripping,  a  further  growth 
of  eight  years  produces  a  second  crop  ;  and  so  on 
at  intervals,  for  ten  or  twelve  crops.  The  bark  is 
stripped  from  the  tree,  in  pieces  two  inches  in 
thickness,  of  considerable  length,  and  of  such 
width  as  to  retain  the  curved  form  of  the  trunk 
when  it  has  been  stripped.  The  bark  pealer  or 
cutter,  makes  a  slit  in  the  bark  perpendicularly 
from  the  top  of  the  trunk  to  the  bottom;  he 
makes  another  incision  parallel  to  it,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  former  ;  and  two  shorter  hori- 
zontal cuts  at  the  top  and  bottom.  For  stripping 
off  the  piece  thus  isolated,  he  uses  a  kind  of  knife 
with  two  handles  and  a  curved  blade.  Sometimes 
after  the  cuts  have  been  made,  he  leaves  the  tree 
to  throw  off  the  bark  by  the  s^jontaneous  action 
of  the  vegetation  within  the  trunk.  The  detached 
pieces  are  soaked  in  water,  and  are  placed  over 
a  fire  when  nearly  dry  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  scorched 
a  little  on  both  sides,  and  acquire  a  somewhat 
more  compact  texture  by  this  scorching.  In  or- 
der to  get  rid  of  the  curvature,  and  bring  them 
flat,  they  are  pressed  down  with  weights  while 
yet  hot. 

SPARE  THE  BIRDS! 

We  have  received  the  following  circular  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
heartily  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers. The  wanton  and  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  birds,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  becoming  a 
serious  evil,  and  if  not  speedily  checked,  the  con- 
sequences will  weigh  heavily  upon  the  farmers  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  laws  of  Massachusetts 
provide  that  a  penalty  of  one  dollar  be  paid  for 
the  destruction  of  every  robin  killed  between  the 
first  day  of  March  and  the  first  day  of  Sejitember; 
and  every  person  shooting  at  or  JciUing  any  birds 
"upon  lands  not  owned  or  occupied  by  himself, 
and  without  license  from  the  owner  or  occupant 
thereof,  at  any  time  between  the  first  day  of 
March  and  the  fourth  of  July,  shall  forfeit  and 
•pay  to  the  occupant  or  owner  of  such  lands  the  sum 
of  ten  dollars  in  addition  to  the  actual  damages 
sustained,  to  be  recovered  by  such  owner  or  oc- 
cupant in  an  action  of  trespass."  We  hope  the 
penalties  of  the  law  will  be  rigorously  enforced, 
and  that  a  stop  will  be  put  to  this  wholesale 
murder  of  the  joyous,  innocent  and  useful  deni- 
zens of  the  woods.  The  circular  alluded  to  is  as 
follows  : 

C         Agricultural  Dep,uitment, 

(  State  House,  Boston,  March  26,  1855. 

Dear  Sir, — There  is  a  custom,  very  prevalent  in 
many  sections  of  the  State,  of  regarding  the  Annual 
Fast  as  a  holiday,  and  using  it  for  gunning  and  shoot- 
ing. Many  thousands  of  our  most  useful  and  beauti- 
ful birds,  to  none  more  usefid  than  to  the  farmer, 
since  they  destroy  innumerable  insects  injurious  to 
vegetation,  are  thus  sacrificed  to  the  wantonness  and 
cruelty  of  those  who  know  not  what  they  do..  Many 
painful  instances  of  this  came  to  my  knowledge  a  year 
ago,  when  robins,  blue-birds,  sparrows,  and  other  va- 
rieties of  birds,  which  occasionally  visit  us  in  the  ear- 
ly spring,  were  shot  down  without  distinction  or 
mercy. 

I  need  not  say  that  apart  from  the  pleasure  and  de- 


light which  these  innocent  creatures  afford,  the  inju- 
ry done  to  the  farmer,  and  to  the  community  at 
large,  by  their  destruction,  is  almost  incalculable. 
I  take  this  occasion,  therefore,  to  entreat  every  far- 
mer, and  every  man  who  has  any  regard  for  the  pub- 
lic good, to  use  his  influence  to  put  a  stop  to  this  prac- 
tice, not  only  on  his  own  premises,  where  he  has  an 
undisputed  right,  but  throughout  his  neighborhood 
and  town.  Stringent  laws  already  exist  against  the  de- 
struction of  ibirds.  Let  every  man  see  too  it  that  these 
laws  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  rest  assured  that  he 
will  be  richly  rewarded,  not  only  by  the  consciousness 
of  an  act  of  mercy  in  preventing  their  annual  and 
rapid  diminution,  but  also  by  the  fulness  of  joy  and 
song  with  which  these  sweet  messengers  of  heaven 
will  surround  his  dwelling,  and  testify  to  every  passer- 
by that  there  is  practical  Christianity  enough  in  its 
owner  to  protect  and  save  them. 

I  will  thank  any  man,  in  any  section  of  the  State, 
to  inform  me  of  the  extent  of  the  violation  of  the  laws 
of  mercy  and  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  order  that,  if 
necessary,  more  effectual  measures  may  be  taken  to 
protect  the  birds,  and  thus  invite  them  and  encour- 
age them  to  live  among  us. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
CnARLES  L.  Flint, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 


WHAT  VEGETABLES  ARE  BEST  FOE 
STOCK? 

Mr.  Dewey  is  a  careful  farmer.  He  watches 
carefully  the  effect  of  his  own  methods  of  cultivor- 
tion,  and  the  value  of  his  crops,  and  tries  to  im- 
prove every  year  by  his  own  experience.  He  can- 
not fail  to  be  emulous  of  improvement,  for  he  is  a 
constant  and  interested  reader  of  the  Granite 
Farmer,  and  some  other  agricultural  papers.  A 
few  observations  of  Mr.  D.,  on  the  business  of 
the  farm,  showed  so  much  exact  and  valuable 
knowledge,  that  we  have  not  been  satisfied  without 
longer  and  more  minitte  inquiries  on  various 
matters,  of  which  the  following  is  one  : 

Speaking  of  raising  vegetables  for  stock,  Mr. 
Dewey  took  us  into  his  cellar,  where  was  heaped" 
up  nearly  206  bushels  of  beets,  the  large  kind  for 
stock,  called  the  Mangel  Wurzel,  and  not  far  off 
an  ample  store  of  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  &c. 
The  beet  yields  bountifully,  and  after  five  years' 
experience,  Mr.  D.  is  satisfied  that  the  Mangel 
Wurzel  is  by  far  the  best  vegetable  to  raise  for 
stock.  To  satisfy  our  curiosity,  he  allowed  us  to 
measure  the  ground  where  the  beets  were  grown 
this  year,  and  ascertain  the  quantity  produced. 
The  piece  of  ground  is  about  eight  rods  long  by 
five  in  width,  containing  almost  one  quarter  of 
an  acre.  The  rows  run  across  and  v.-ere  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  apart.  Fvery  other  row  was 
carrots  nearly  all  the  way,  there  lx;ing  30  rows  of 
beets  and  24  rows  of  carrots  in  all.  Every  four 
rows  of  beets  filled  a  25  bushel  cart,  giving  in  all 
seven  loads,  good  175  bushels  to  the  quarter  acre, 
(or  700  bushels  per  acre.)  Besides,  the  24  rows 
of  carrots  gave  1,700  lbs.  or  about  32  bushels  to 
the  same  quarter  acre,  (or  128  bushels  or  three 
and  a  half  tons  of  carrots  to  the  same  acre.) 

Mr.  D.  has  planted  the  same  piece  of  land  with 
beets  and  alternate  rows  of  turnips  or  carrots  for 
six  years,  and  with  constantly  increasing  success. 
The  land  is  a  clayey  loam.  Sand  is  added  where 
it  is  too  heavy.  It  is  plowed  as  deep  as  can  }>e 
conveniently  done,  say  from  eight  to  ten  inches, 
and  barn -yard  manure  put  on  and   plowed  in_ 
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yearly,  equal  in  quantity  to  the  crop  taken  off. 'position  as  peculiarly  unfortunate  and  dangerous. 
Mr.  D.  raises  his  own  seed  and  sows  with  a  ma-' From  the  wao;es  whicli  they  regarded  as  so  con- 


chine.  He  procures  different  varieties  of  seed  each 
year,  so  as  to  select  choice  roots  for  the  raising  of 
seed  for  the  following  year  to  improve  it. 

As  to  feeding  with  roots,  Mr.  D.  says  they  are 
exceedingly  valuable  to  keep  all  kinds  of  stock 
thriving,  healthy  and  pi'oduetive.  He  feeds  them 
to  all  his  stock  in  Avinter,  and  till  they  go  out  to 
grass,  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  tiic  store  will 
hold  out,  giving  about  a  peck  at  a  time  to  a  cow 
or  an  ox.  lie  never  cuts  them  except  for  sheep, 
and  then  it  is  easily  done  with  a  sharp  shovel  in 
a  box  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  D.  has  tried  and  still 
uses  turnips  and  carrots,  and  says  ho  would  as 
soon  have  in  his  stock  five  bushels  of  beets  as 
four  bushels  of  carrots.  The  beets  do  much  bet- 
ter for  sheep  than  turnips.  The  lambs  are  strong- 
er and  more  hardy.  But  the  beets  are  especially 
valuable  for  cows  giving  milk.  They  increase 
tlie  quantity  and  excellence  of  the  flavor  more  than 
any  other  vegetable.  Turnips  always  give  a  bad 
flavor. 

So  much  for  the  Mangel  Wxirzel.  It  may  sug- 
gest to  those  who  have  not  turned  their  attention 
particularly  to  the  subject,  what  is  one  of  the  se 
crets  of  raising  choice  stock,  and  also  the  great 
profit  of  cutivating  well  and  manuring  highly  a 
small  piece  of  land. —  Granite  Farmer. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

COTJNTaY  FAEMERS  AlfD  CITY  ME- 
CHANICS. 

Country  people  generally  are  very  much  mis- 
taken in  their  impressions  as  to  the  average  wages 
and  salaries  received  by  city  mechanics,  clerks, 
ka.  1  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  opinions 
expressed  I)y  my  country  friends  on  this  point,  and 
am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account  for  so  general 
misappreliension.  Bat  then  so  it  is  in  everything. 
Let  twenty  men  go  to  the  city,  to  the  West,  or  to 
California,  nineteen  shall  utterly  fail  in  their  ex- 
pectations of  bettering  their  circumstances,  may 
even  die  among  strangers  or  by  the  way-side,  or 
become  wretchedly  poor,  vicious,  criminal ;  one 
shall  svicceed  as  a  merchant  prince,  a  rich  farm- 
er, or  the  lucky  possessor  of  a  largo  "pile  ;" — and 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  on  the  canvas  of 
the  painter,  the  nineteen  will  be  placed  far  in  the 
Uxck-ground — mere  pigmies,  if  seen  at  all — while 
in  the  fore-ground,  and  in  bold  relief,  stands  out 
the  twentii/h,  large  as  life  and  "twice  as  hand- 
some," lining  up  the  wliole  picture.  Thus  it  is 
with  wages.  The  foreman  of  a  shop  or  overseer 
of  a  number  of  hands,  in  the  city,  may  get  his 
ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  week,  wliile  the  work- 
men under  his  direction  earn  from  five  to  ten  dol- 
lars, and  we  shall  find,  in  the  country,  that  every- 
body has  heard  of  the  twenty  dollars  a  week, 
while  not  a  word  has  ever  reached  them  of  poor 
five  dollars  a  week. 

This  misapprehension,  inoffensive  and  harmless 
of  itself,  is  a  very  dangerous  one  to  act  upon. 
Under  its  influence  many  a  young  man,  becoming 
disgusted  with  the  "fifty  cents  a  day"  that  are 
offered  for  his  hard  labor  on  a  farm,  resorts  to  the 
city  with  expectations  as  vague  as  they  are  certain 
to  be  disaiipointed.  I  havewatclied  the  progress 
of  many  such,  and  have  learned  to  look  upon  their 


temptible  in  the  country,  they  could  lay  aside 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  a  year,  as  a  fund  for  future  indepen- 
dence, while  in  the  city  they  find  it  is  about  as 
impossible,  as  it  is  unfashionable,  to  lay  by  any- 
thing atall.  They  become  disheartened,  reckless, 
improvident;  turn  radicals,  agrarians,  infidels  ; 
rail  against  "corporations,"  the  "money-power," 
&c.,  while  they  make  themselves  unhappy  by 
brooding  over  the  wrongs  of  "the  working  class- 
es." 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  average  of  wages  earned 
by  mechanics  in  the  city,  I  have  lately  made  some 
inquiry,  but  with  small  success,  so  far  as  respects 
the  collection  of  facts  that  can  be  of  use  in  this 
place.  I  regret  this,  because  I  believe  the  truth 
of  the  case  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
satisfy  country  boys,  with  the  farm  and  its  hard 
work  and  small  profits. 

Thus  much  was  written  several  months  ago, 
when  I  stopped  with  the  hope  of  receiving  some 
statements  that  had  been  promised  by  several  city 
establishments.  iSo  few  and  unsatisfactory,  how- 
ever, were  the  facts  obtained,  that  my  article  has 
been  delayed,  until  the  question  of  high  or  low 
wages  is  of  little  importance  in  the  minds  of  thou- 
sands of  city  mechanics,  compared  with  that  of 
work  or  no  work. 

I  will,  however,  here  make  one  or  two  brief 
statements  in  respect  to  wages. 

Among  u)y  personal  acquaintances,  there  are  a 
few  who  receive  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a 
week,  atmy  business,  while  the  journeymen  whoso 
bills  I  have  made  out  for  the  last  seven  years^-va- 
rying  in  number  from  one  or  two  to  eight  or  ten 
a  week — have  not  averaged  over  six  dollars  a 
week. 

A  shoe-dealer  in  the  city  told  me  his  men  aver- 
aged rather  over  six  dollars  a  week  ;  and  I  have 
been  told  by  men  who  have  worked  there,  that  the 
shoemakers  of  Lynn  do  not  average  a  dollar  a 
day. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  engaged  in  another 
kind  of  busines3,ancl  employs  some  seventy  hands, 
boasted  that  his  workmen  averaged  eight  dollars 
a  week  ;  which  he  said  was  higher  than  the  av- 
erage at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  city. 

AVhere  large  wages  are  paid  we  often  find  some 
reason  or  qualificixtion,  that  did  not  appear  at 
first  sight.  Cari)enters,  masons,  and  some  others 
have  little  to  do  in  the  winter  season.  Some 
kinds  of  business  depend  on  the  weather  ;  some 
are  irregular  and  fluctuating, — now,  in  a  great 
drive  ;  now,  nothing  doing.  A  ship-carpenter  told 
mo  th;it  five  days'  work  a  week  was  considered  a 
pretty  good  average  for  the  season,  on  account  of 
weather,  &c.  This  business,  besides,  is  somewhat 
unsteady.  Before  the  California  demand  fijr  slip- 
ping, the  business  was  so  dull  that  a  neighbor  of 
mine  went  off  chopping  wood  ])y  the  cord  one 
winter,  earning  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter  a  day, — boarding  himself  of  course, — 
while  his  country  friends  probably  supposed  be 
was  earning  two  dollars  andahalf  or  three  dollars 
every  day.  Such  are  all  thefiicts  and  figures  that 
I  liave  to  ofier  upon  city  wages.  I  inight  adduce 
almost  any  amount  of  "estimates"  and  "guesses" 
l>y  those  who  have  goi»J>     '^ortunities  of  forming 
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opinions  on  the  subject ;  but  these  are  so  low  that 
I  fear  to  use  them,  lest  my  country  friends  should 
think  I  was  joking,  or  suspect  me  of  exaggerating 
purposely  to  keep  them  away  from  the  city,  and 
from  competing  with  us,  for  the  large  wages  they 
hear  of.  It  was  with  some  such  feelings,  1  well  re- 
member, that  I  listened  some  twenty  years  ago, 
to  a  conversation  one  Saturday  night,  in  a  shop 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  I  had  then  work- 
ed but  a  few  weeks.  The  "candid  opinion,"  of  the 
foreman  was  assented  to  by  most  of  the  hands, 
that,  counting  all  those  in  the  city,  who  claimed 
to  be  journeymen  at  our  trade — the  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  at  work  and  out  of  w^ork, — their 
whole  earnings,  one  week  with  another,  would 
not  exceed  an  average  of  three  dollars  a  head  ! 

But  admitting  this  to  be  a  wild  statement ;  ad- 
mitting that  city  mechanics  generally  obtain  liv- 
ing prices  for  their  labor,  there  still  remains  one 
fact  to  which  I  ask  particular  attention,  and  that 
is,  our  liability  of  being  out  of  work. 

"Out of  work.'"  How  differently  this  expres- 
sion falls  upon  the  ears  of  country  farmei's  and 
city  mechanics  !  The  one  thinks  only  of  a  holi- 
day. His  crops  harvested, — his  barn,  cellar  and 
woodhouse  filled,  Out  of  Work  has  no  terror  for 
him  ; — only  a  brief  relaxation,  a  little  spell  of  en- 
joyment. To  the  other  it  is  the  sum  of  all  evil, 
the  negation  of  all  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
life  His  house  is  hired  by  the  month  or  quarter, 
his  provisions  bought  daily  or  weekly,  and  his 
fire-wood  but  little  in  advance,  can  he  look  Out 
of  Work  in  the  face,  and  not  shudder?  Must  his 
little  ones  starve,  or  freeze,  or  be  turned  into 
the  street?  He  trembles  at  the  prosi^ect ;  but  it 
is  not  he  alone  that  trembles, — the  millionaire 
trembles  with  him,  and  well  he  may,  for  "hunger 
breaks  through  walls." 

The  riots  which  have  occurred  in  London  and 
Liverpool,  and  the  hoarse  mutterings  which  have 
been  heard  in  our  cities,  should  be  studied  by 
farmers'  boys  as  a  practical  commentary  upon 
their  ideas  of  the  wages  of  city  mechanics,  and 
of  the  city  as  the  place  for  the  enjovment  of 
life. 

Long  may  our  country  be  saved  from  the  dis- 
grace of  deeds  of  violence  committed  by  starving 
mechanics,  and  long  too  may  the  farmers  of  our 
land  appreciate  the  blesings  of  that  independence 
which  saves  them  from  an  appeal  to  the  charity 
and  fears  of  tlie  community  for  a  plate  of  beans 
and  a  bowl  of  soup.  A  City  Mechanic. 

Boston,  March,  1855. 


acres  in  wheat,  j-ielding  470  bushels — 03^  lbs.  to 
the  bushel.  I  raised  2,500  bushels  of  corn,  which 
is  only  worth,  at  this  time,  65  cents  per  bushel. 
jNIy  sale  this  year  will  amount  to  about  §1,800, 
including  pork,  grain,  hay,  &e.  I  plowed  an  old 
and  very  poor  held,  last  year,  for  corn,  having 
spread  over  the  ground  lightly  with  straw,  and 
'sowing  150  lbs.  guano  to  the  acre.  I  mixed  tlie 
straw  and  guano  together,  and  raised  50  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre,  working  the  land  with  a  cul- 
tivator.— American  AfjricuUiirist. 


What  a  Mechanic  can  do  on  a  Farm. — You 
or  a  correspondent  asked,  in  a  former  numljer, 
"What  a  man  can  do  in  Virginia."  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  have  done,  not  by  way  of  boasting, 
but  to  answer  the  question,  and  perhaps  encour- 
age others. 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  this  county,  and  never 
had  any  education  more  than  to  read  and  write. 
I  was  bound  to  a  trade  when  young,  and  after  I 
was  free,  lived  on  a  farm,  and  received  $140  a 
year.  Wlien  I  was  twenty-four  years  old  I  mar- 
ried, neither  my  Avife  nor  myself  having  any 
property.  We  are  now  worth  §10,000,  obtained 
without  any  speculation,  and  in  a  straightforward 
course.  I  have  been  married  about  twenty  years, 
work  a  fixrm  of  238  acres,  which  I  bought,  some 
years  ago,  for  §22  per  acre.     Last  year  I  had  24 


HOME. 

BY     AARON"     SMITH. 

There  is  a  simple  little  word — 

Oh  1  ne'er  its  charm  destroy — 
Throughout  the  universe  'tis  heard, 

And  nowhere  hut  with  joy  ; 
There's  music  in  its  magic  flow 

Wherever  we  may  roam. 
The  dearest,  sweetest  sound  below  ; 

That  little  wor  1  is  Home. 

The  soldier  in  the  battle's  hum 

May  all  things  else  forget ; 
'Mid  bay'nets'  flash,  and  beat  of  drum, 

His  home's  remember'd  yet.    . 
The  exile,  doo.n'd  on  foreign  lands 

Through  hopeless  years  to  toil. 
May  do  the  despot's  stern  commands. 

Yet  sighs  for  home  the  while. 

I  care  not  where  may  be  its  site. 

Or  roofd  with  straw  or  tile. 
So  that  the  hearth-fire  burns  more  bright 

Neath  woman's  radiant  smile  : 
Aflection  on  her  fondest  wing 

Will  to  its  portals  fly, 
And  hope  will  far  more  sweetly  sing 

■When  that  blest  place  is  nigh. 

It  may  be  fancy,  it  may  be 

Something  far  nobler — far  ; 
But  Love  is  my  divinity. 

And  Home  my  polar  star. 
Oh  !  sever  not  home's  sacred  ties  , 

They  are  not  things  of  air  ; 
The  great,  the  learned,  and  the  wise, 

All  had  their  training  there. 

Mark  Lane  Express,  London. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PLOWS  MIH  STONE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  been  a  reader  of  your 
valuable  paper  for  several  years,  and  with  much 
profit  to  myself;  but  among  the  many  able  arti- 
cles it  is  wont  to  contain,  a  reader  who  resides  on 
the  cold,  rough  hills  of  Massachusetts,  cannot  but 
think  how  few  of  them  are  adapted  to  a  soil  hard 
and  stony.  Nearly  all  are  inclined  to  foster  the 
improvement  of  soils,  free  from  stone  and  easy  of 
cultivation.  This  I  conclude  from  the  ftict  that 
nearly  all  modern  improvements  in  agricultural 
instruments  are  not  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
stony  Soil — plows  for  instance.  There  is  a  long 
list  well  adapted  to  soils  free  from  stone  ;  but  put 
these  implements  in  a  hard,  stony  soil,  and  they 
are  good  for  nothing  ;  the  old  plows  of  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  will  do  better  work.  Hence  the 
cry  of"  gentlemen,  riding  through  the  country,  that 
the  people,  at  least  a  large  number  of  them,  obsti- 
nately follow  the  beaten  track  of  their  fathers,  re- 
gardless of  modern  improvements.    Is  not  this  class 
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mostly  those  who  till  a  hard  soil?  If  so,  the  rea-  another,  growing  romarkably  fost,  aivl  the  flow 
son  is  plain  that  they  use  the  best  tools.  Are 'grs  which  first  appear  in  June  are  delieiouslyfni 
not  a  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  of  Massa- 1  ™^jj^ 
chusetts  and  other   States  tillers  of  stony  soil?  °  ' 


stony 

Why,  then,  are  they  overlooked?  Is  the  soil,  or 
tools,  incapaMe  of  improvement,  or  are  its  own- 
ers unwilling  to  accept  of  improvement  ? 

jMy  olijcct,  at  this  time,  is  to  ascertain  if  there 
is  at  the  present  time,  in  the  whole  world,  a 
plow  manufactured  for  the  express  purpose  of 
tilling  stony  soil.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  in 
existence,  you  or  any  one  would  confer  a  favor, 
not  on  one  merely,  but  on  many,  to  let  it  be 
known,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
paper,  Avhere  it  can  be  found.  Until  I  know  of 
something  better  than  I  now  do,  I  shall  for  one 
beg  leave  to  follow  the  good  old  way  of  my 
fathei'S  in  this  respect. 

And  again,  when  agricultural  writers  recom- 
mend deep  plowing  and  subsoiling,  do  they  in- 
tend it  f(jr  a  soil  filled  with  stone,  the  soil  itself  a 
little  softer  tlian  the  stone,  and  supported  by  a 
hard  pan  not  quite  as  high  as  the  third  rail  of 
the  fence  ?  Or  is  it  for  the  soil  along  river  banks 
and  the  plains  of  the  west?  If  the  former,  we 
must  have  different  tools,  or  request  the  gentle- 
men to  come  and  show  us  how  to  use  those  we 
now  have.  What  we  want  is,  a  plow  that  will 
not  be  frightened  at  the  sight  of  a  few  stones,  as 
the  power  to  move  it  is  easily  supplied.  Any  in- 
formation concerning  the  above  will  be  thanb 
fully  received  by 

A  Tiller  of  Hard  and  Stony  Soil. 

New  Marlboro',  Jan.  20,  1855. 


CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

Among  our  readers  there  are  thousamls  of  per- 
sons who  are  not  farmers,  but  who,  at  some  day, 
intend  to  be,  and  who  are  earnestly  interested  in 
all  that  pertains  to  rural  employments.  They 
are  active  businessmen,  with  intelligent  families, 
partaking  largely  of  their  tastes  for  country  life, 
and  not  enjoying  that,  beautifying  the  town  or 
city  home  with  such  fruit  trees,  shrubbery  and 
climbing  plants  as  the  limits  of  their  crowded  po- 
sition will  allow.  Our  suburban  towns  are  an- 
nually increasing  their  attractions  through  this 
taste  for  the  beautiful,  and  something  of  it  is 
finding  its  way  into  the  country,  where  grim  la- 
bor alone  has  heretofore  held  undisputed  domin- 
ion. 

All  persons,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  express 
admiration  on  beholding  a  noble  vine  bending 
with  its  ripening  fruit, — or  a  porch  or  piazza 
covered  with  the  rich  foliage  of  flowers  of  the 
climljing  roses,  filling  the  room,  whether  of  cot- 
tage or  palace,  with  their  rich  perfumes — or  the 
repulsive  walls  of  a  building, covered  with  the  sil- 
ver or  golden  striped  ivy  or  Virginia  creeper. 

Tiie  Scarki  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  the  Yellow 
Trumpet  Monthly,  and  the  Evere/rccn  Scarlet 
Monthly  Ihiuysuchlc,  are  hardy  and  beautiful 
climbers  for  the  pillars  of  piazzas,  summer-houses, 
or  trellises.     The  Chinese  tioininy  Jloncysuclck  is 


The  Purple  or  Crimson  Boursault  rose  is  quite 
a  wonder  of  beauty  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
when  trained  on  the  wall  of  a  cottage,  being  then 
literally  covered  with  blossoms — and  it  is  so  har- 
dy that  scarcely  a  branch  is  ever  injured  by  the 
cold  of  winter. 

The  Queen  of  the  Prairies  is  a  superb  variety, 
and  known  by  some  as  the  Michigan  Rose.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  rose  color,  with  a  white 
stripe  in  the  centre  of  each  petal.  This  variety  is 
the  most  luxuriant  grower  of  its  class,  making  a 
surprising  growth  in  rich  soil.  The  Baltimore 
Belle  is  another  perfectly  hardy  plant ;  the  flow- 
ers are  a  pale,  waxy-  blush,  almost  white,  very 
double,  and  in  large  clusters. 

The  Virginia  Creeper  or  American  Woodbine, 
is  a  hardy,  rapid  growing,  and  exceedingly  orna- 
mental plant.  It  is  a  native  of  our  woods,  and 
climbs  rocks  and  trees  to  a  great  height.  The 
flower  is  of  a  reddish-green,  and  not  showy, 
which  is  succeeded  by  clusters  of  dark-blue,  near- 
ly black,  berries  when  mature.  At  the  same  pe- 
riod the  fruit-stalks  and  tendrils  assume  a  rich 
crimson  or  red  color.  The  leaves  are  not  ever- 
green like  those  of  the  ivy,  yec  in  autumn,  they 
far  surpass  those  of  that  plant  in  the  rich  and 
gorgeous  colors  wliich  they  then  assume.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  Emerson's  work  on  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts,  fur  a  full  de- 
scription of  this  interesting  and  beautiful  climb- 
er. 

We  have  now  spoken  of  eight  varieties  of 
climbers,  all  hardy  and  exceedingly  ornamental 
when  vigorously  grown.  These  would  give  char- 
acter to  any  garden  of  considerable  pretensions, 
and  any  three  or  four  of  them  would  render  our 
rural  gardens  or  lawns  highly  attractive.  They 
require  no  uncommon  skill  in  their  cultivation — 
the  soil  that  would  produce  a  good  hill  of  corn, 
will  sustain  any  one  of  these  climbers.  They 
slwuld  be  pruned  cautiously,  always  being  care- 
ful not  to  use  the  knife  and  scissors  too  much. 
The  dead  wood  should  be  removed.  lu  his  ex- 
cellent "Book  of  Flowers,"  Mr.  Bre.k  says  that 
"in  pruning  climbing  roses,  the  operation  must 
be  different  from  that  of  the  common  roses,  as  it 
is  necessary  to  retain  the  whole  L.iigth  of  the 
most  vigorous  shoots,  cutting  out  all  the  old 
wood  that  will  not  be  likely  to  produce  fine 
flowers,  and  pruning  down  the  lateral  branches  to 
one  eye.''''  But  after  all,  the  manner  of  pruning 
must  be  left  to  the  good  taste  and  judgment  of 
the  cultivator,  rather  than  to  any  strict  rules — 
the  proper  way  will  generally  suggest  itself. 
Roses  may  be  pruned  in  this  climate  early  in  the 
spring,  before  many  warm  days  have  come,  or  in 
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June.  Our  practice  is,  however,  to  prune  nearly 
all  trees  and  shrubs  that  require  it,  in  October, 
and  it  has  been  attended  with  good  success. 

It  is  seldom  the  case  that  so  much  real  beauty 
and  value  can  be  obtained  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as 
by  the  cultivation  of  a  few  of  thcBe  plarrts  about 
our  dwellings.  Downing  says  "the  cottage  in 
the  country  too  rarely  conveys  the  idea  of  com- 
fort and  happiness  which  we  wish  to  attach  to 
such  a  habitation,  and  chiefly  because  it  stands 
bleak,  solitary,  and  exposed  to  every  ray  of  our 
summer  sun,  with  a  scanty  robe  of  foliage  to 
shelter  it.  How  different  such  edifices,  however 
humble,  become  when  the  porch  is  overhung  with 
climbing  plants, — when  the  blushing  rose-buds 
peep  in  at  the  window  sill,  or  the  ripe  purple 
clusters  of  the  grape  hang  down  about  the  eaves, 
those  who  have  seen  the  better  cottages  of  Eng- 
land, well  know.  Very  little  care,  and  very 
trifling  expense,  will  procure  all  the  additional 
beauty ;  and  it  is  truly  wonderful  how  much  so 
little  once  done,  adds  to  the  happiness  of  the 
inmates.  Every  man  feels  prouder  of  his  home, 
when  it  is  a  pleasant  spot  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon, 
tlian  when  it  is  situated  in  a  desert,  or  over- 
grown with  weeds.  Besides  this,  tasteful  embel- 
lisliment  has  a  tendency  to  refine  the  feelings  of 
every  member  of  the  family ;  and  every  leisure 
hour  spent  in  rendering  more  lovely  and  agree- 
able even  the  humblest  cottage,  is  infinitely  better 
employed  than  in  lounging  about  in  idle  and 
useless  dissipation."  Now  is  the  "time  to 
work" — let  one  beautiful  climber,  at  least,  be 
added  to  your  grounds  this  spring,  even  if  you 
have  but  a  square  yard  to  occupy. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

"ALL  ABOUT  GUASfO." 

My  experience  in  regard  to  this  fertilizer,  like 
that  of  most  of  your  readers,  is  quite  too  limited 
for  furnishing  reliable  information  on  so  impor- 
tant a  subject ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  at  your  dis- 
posal. 

I  have  made  some  use  of  guano  for  the  two 
last  seasons — the  first  was  on  a  very  limited 
scale  Imt  so,  beneficial  were  its  results  that  I  was 
induced  last  spring  to  i^urchase  two  tons  of  it,  at 
a  cost,  delivered  by  railroad,  of  about  $112. 

I  made  use  of  it  on  various  field  crops,  and  also 
on  garden  vegetables.  About  half  a  ton  of  it  was 
applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  some  four  or  five 
acres  of  old  meadow  land,  after  having  first  been 
mixed  or  composted  with  about  an  equal  weight 
of  plaster,  and  some  twelve  cart  loads  of  rolled 
turf.  This  wa.s  applied  in  April,  and  a  short 
time  after  its  application,  a  powerful  rain  com- 
pletely inundated  nearly  all  the  ground  on  which 
it  had  been  spread,  and  remained  on  it  or  con- 
tinued to  flow  over  it  for  two  or  three  days.  An 
adjoining  field  of  my  neighbor's  bore  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  enriching  properties  of  the  water 
which  flowed  from  my  land  on  to  his.     But  its 


effects  on  my  own  land  during  the  fore  part  of 
the  season  were  strikingly  manifest  in  the  deep- 
er green  and  more  forward  growth  of  the  grass, 
and  I  had  strong  hopes,  then,  of  harvesting  a 
bountiful  crop.  These  hopes,  however,  were  but 
partially  realized,  the  increase  of  the  crop  not 
being  worth  more  than  half  the  expense  of  the 
manure.  I  may  say  that  most  of  the  land  to 
which  this  dressing  was  applied  became  too  dry 
after  the  middle  of  June  to  be  benefited  very 
much  l)y  any  kind  of  manure. 

I  design  this  spring  to  use  some  of  it  on  land 
which  is  rather  wet  and  not  liable  to  di-ought, 
and  hope  to  succeed  better.  In  connection  with 
superphosphate,  I  used  it  on  cabbages  and  tur- 
nips with  satisfactory  results.  I  also  used  it  on 
about  four  acres  of  potatoes,  generally  in  the  hill 
or  drill,  according  as  the  potatoes  were  planted  ; 
sometimes  it  was  used  alone,  and  at  other  times 
with  plaster  or  some  other  fertilizing  agent.  I 
made  a  brief  memorandum  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  applied,  in  the  hope  that  the  expe- 
rience of  that  season  would  furnish  me  some  data 
by  which  1  might  benefit  myself  or  others  in  fu- 
ture. Vain  hope  !  My  crop,  which  appeared 
promising  at  first,  was  nearly  ruined  by  drought. 
Of  course  I  cannot  say  what  the  efi'ect  might 
have  been  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

I  also  used  guano  on  corn  in  various  ways,  but 
applied  too  much  of  it  on  or  near  the  surface  to 
realize  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  from  it  in 
so  dry  a  season. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  it  is  yet  in  the 
ground,  and  will  show  itself  the  coming  season. 
But  instead  of  taking  up  more  sjjace  in  detailing 
past  experiments,  I  will  briefly  give  you  some  of 
the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  arrived  as  the 
result  of  observation  and  experience,  in  the  use 
of  this  and  other  highly  concentrated  manures. 

1.  Powerful  fertilizers,  alone,  never  will  make 
a  crop. 

2.  Everything  depends,  so  far  as  human  in- 
strumentality is  concerned,  on  the  use  that  is 
made  of  them,  not  alone,  but  in  connection  with 
such  other  constituents  and  appliances  as  are 
adapted  to  secure  the  desired  result. 

3.  A  very  rich  soil,  or  one  that  abounds  in 
vegetable  and  organic  substances,  does  not  need 
them  ;  unless  it  be  to  give  the  crop  an  early  start 
in  the  spring  or  to  hasten  its  growth  and  matu- 
rity. Such  soil  possesses  of  itself  resources, 
which  only  need  to  bo  properly  developed  in  or- 
der to  render  the  production  of  a  crop,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  more  economical  and  prof- 
itable without,  than  with  extraneous  applica- 
tions. 

4.  A  soil  that  has  become  so  impoverished  as 
to  be  almost,  or  entirely,  destitute  of  vegetable 
and  carbonaceous  matter,  has  also  become  un- 
fitted, while  in  such  condition,  for  the  economi- 
cal use  of  guano  or  any  other  powerful  fertili- 
zer. 

This  last  remark  does  not  apply  so  strictly  to 
those  plants  which  derive  their  supply  of  food 
largely  from  water  and  atmosphere,  as  to  others 
which  depend  mainly  on  the  constituents  of  the 
soil,  in  connection  with  water  and  the  atmos- 
phere. Such  crops  as  onions,  carrots  and  pars- 
nips, it  is  true,  feed  largely  on  water,  but  only 
when  they  can  obtain  it  principally,  along  with 
the  soluble  portions  of  earthy  matter  of  which 
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they  are  composed.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind' 
that  in  the  production  of  a  plant,  not  an  atom  of 
matter  is  called  into  existence,  Init  merely  a 
ti'ansfer  of  atoms  from  one  condition  or  mode  of 
existence  to  anotlicr.  As  man  has  not  the  con- 
trol of  the  atmosphere,  his  only  alternative  is  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  animal  or  vegetable  life 
in  the  soil.  If  nature  has  not  made  such  pro- 
visions, it  will  certainly  be  found  to  be  a  very 
expensive  way  of  doing  it  by  the  use  of  guano 
alone,  especially  for  the  cereals,  which  require 
vegetable  matter  fur  the  productiun  and  perfec- 
tion of  their  kind.  I  will  here  venture  a  few 
suggestions  for  the  use  of  gnano. 

1.  If  your  corn  ground  is  cold  and  heavy  the 
fore  part  of  June,  and  the  plant-:  appear  yellow 
and  sickly,  apply  a  little  of  it  directly  to  the 
hill  ;  if  a  little  of  it  falls  upon  the  plant,  it  will 
seldom  sustain  any  injury.  The  gain  in  the  crop 
will  probably  be  three  or  four  times  the  cost  of 
the  application. 

2.  If  you  wish  to  raise  corn-stalks  for  fodder, 
by  all  means  use  guano,  and  save  your  barn- 
yard manure  for  other  crops.  I  do  not  think 
guano  as  good  as  yard  and  compost  manure  for 
making  ears,  but  it  certainly  is  good  for  mak- 
ing stalks.  If  you  apply  it  to  some  remote  cor- 
ner of  your  form  on  to  which  you  cannot  con- 
veniently cart  other  manure,  all  the  better,  wheth- 
er for  this  or  other  ci'ops. 

3.  For  potatoes,  a  compost,  made  of  guano 
and  well  pulverized  muck,  would,  io  my  opin- 
ion be  preferable  to  barn  manure,  and  less  liable 
to  the  rot.  Will  you  try  it  in  some  of  these  ways, 
and  then  give  us  the  result  of  your  experience? 

Bristol,  Ct.  C.  Elakely. 


HOW  A  THEIFTLESS  FARMEE  WAS 
REFOEMED. 

[We  copy  the  following  story  from  one  of  Dr. 
Glen  C.  Haven's  Letters  to  his  Son,  published  in 
Life  Illustrated .] 

If  you  have  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  keep 
it  in  its  place,  if  you  have  a  time  to  do  business, 
and  do  it  in  its  time,  you  will  find  that  you  will 
"drive  business"  instead  of  business  driving  you, 
and  so  will  have  leisure  instead  of  constant  worry. 
It  pains  me  to  see  some  men  undertake  any  busi- 
ness of  moment.  They  are  as  sure  to  become  en- 
tangled, and  thrown  on  to  their  l^acks,  tlieir  busi- 
ness a-top  of  them,  as  they  are  to  undertake  it. 
Take  farming  for  instance  Now  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  farmers  in  this 
State  are  burning  ffrccn  wood  this  terrible  cold 
weather.  Go  into  their  houses,  and  you  hear  the 
sisisng  of  the  beech,  or  maple,  or  elm,  as  like  to 
the  death-dirge  of  a  cockroach  as  can  be.  Out 
of  the  chimney  tops  comes  forth  smoke  dark  as 
Tartarus,  and  there  wives  and  hired  girls  are 
cross  as  bedlam.  These  men  could  not  find  time 
to  cut  there  wood  and  have  it  seasoned.  Now  I 
charge  it  on  you,  that  you  fail  not  to  have  time 
to  do  all  that  you  undertake — //i  order.  Every 
day  accidents,  casualties,  catastrophes,  provi- 
dences are  taking  place,  because  men,  women  and 
children  have  not  time  to  do  things  as  they  07(f/hl 
to  be  done.  I  must  tell  you  a  story — which  is  a 
fact.  When  I  was  a  boy,  there  lived  in  my  native 
village  a  family  by  the  name  of  Wilson.     There 


were  four  boys  and  four  girls,  and  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly gifted.  Not  one  of  them  was  there 
who  did  not  rank  in  beauty,  intellect  and  per- 
souiil  physical  power  a  good  way  above  medi- 
oci'ity.  They  all  hud  ni(n-e  then  common  cduca- 
tioutil  acquirements,  for  they  learned  easily.  The 
girls  all  married  early,  and  to  young  men  of 
high  promise.  The  men  all  married — and  to  re- 
spectable women.  Yet  all  remained  poor.  Their 
failure  wa.'  directly  attrilnitable  to  a  tvant  of 
order.  Not  one  of  them  was  ever  known  to  do  a 
thing  in  its  time,  nor  have  a  thing  in  its  place — 
with  one  excej^tion,  and  he  is  the  hero  of  myste- 
ry. Of  one  of  the  girls  I  may  say  truthfully 
that  for  over  thirty-fiv'>  years  she  has  7icvcr  seen 
the  sun  rise,  always  going  to  bed  past  midnight 
and  rising  past  midday.  But  to  my  story.  Eras- 
tus  Wilson  Avas  a  larmer — a  shiftless,  slovenly, 
disorderly,  slip-shod  farmer.  The  winds  and  the 
waters,  the  sun  and  rain,  darkness  and  broad 
day,  all  conspired  to  do  him  harm.  His  gates 
were  unhung,  his  hogs'  noses  were  unwrung,  his 
sheep  could  leap  his  fences  like  wild  deer,  his  cat- 
tle were  seen  with  boards  over  their  eyes,  great 
spiked  chains  on  their  necks,  pokes  on,  and  "tied 
head  and  foot."  His  horses  were  as  thin  as  a 
Rhode  Island  spare  rib — you  could  see  sunrise 
through  them.  His  windows  had  old  hats,  old 
coats,  old  newspapers,  and  shingles,  instead  of 
glass.  His  corn  was  stunted,  his  meadows  half 
covered  with  grass,  and  around  and  about  him 
the  spirit  of  decay  seemed  to  brood.  Yet  he 
worked  hard,  did  not  di'ink,  nor  gamble,  nor 
quarrel.  In  fact,  he  was  a  pious  man,  but  he 
did  every  thing  at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the 
wrong  way. 

Thus  he  lived  until  his  hair  turned  (/ray,  and 
■poverty  sat  at  "his  table  an  acknowledged  member 
of  his  family.  One  cold  December  day  he  was 
going  to  his  barn,  and  it  happened  that  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  afar  off  in  one  of  his  lots  he  saw 
something  that  looked  to  him  like  deer-horns 
sticking  through  the  top  of  a  snow-drift.  He 
was  all  alive.  He  would  make  a  conquest-— go 
over  the  fence  he  leaped  and  made  for  the  deer. 
He  waded  the  drifted  and  undrifted  snow  till  he 
reached  the  spot,  when,  behold  !  instead  of  the 
horns  of  a  buck,  there  stuck  up  the  two  handles 
of  his  plow.  He  was  very  angry,  and  started  to 
go  back,  when  he  said  he  heard  a  voice  as  audibly 
as  ever  a  voice  spake,  say,  "Erastus  Wilson,  you 
deserve  a  good  flogging  for  leaving  your  plow  out 
in  the  snow.  It  is  by  such  heedlessness  you  have 
come  to  poverty.  Pick  up  your  plow  and  tiike  it 
to  the  barn." 

He  immediately  sot  about  it,  and  by  what 
means  he  did  it  he  never  could  tell.  But  through 
that  deep  snow  and  over  the  drifts  he  dragged 
the  implement  to  the  barn.  Once  there,  he  took 
a  raw  hide,  stripped  himself  naked,  and  addressed 
himself  : 

"Erastus  Wilson,  you  are  a  moan,  dirty,  pov- 
erty-stricken man.  All  your  long  life  you  have 
been  too  lazy  to  save  what  you  liave  earned,  or 
too  careless  to  do  it.  You  deserve  a  flogging. 
Here  is  your  plow  whoso  handles  you  could  nev- 
er see,  till  you  thought  thom  theliorns  of  a  deer, 
then  you  could  wade  drifts  waist  deep  to  get 
them.  You  deserve  a  good  flogging,  you  careless 
blockhead,  and  you  shall  have  it;"  and  he  laid 
the  raw  hide  on  to  his  body,  legs  and  feet,  till  he 
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raised  great  wales,  he  skipping  around  the  floor 
naked  and  screaming,  wiiile  he  would  say, 
"Leave  your  plow  out !  will  you?  Pretty  farmer 
you  are,  aint  you?  I'll  see  if  I  can't  teach  you 
better."  Thus  he  flogged  himself  most  soundly, 
dressed  himself,  and  went  in.  from  that  flogging 
he  came  forth  a  changed  man.  lie  was  prompt, 
orderly,  saving,  and  up  with  the  times.  His 
neighbors  were  surprised.  His  family  were  won- 
der-struck. He  began  to  thrive,  and  in  less  than 
three  years  his  farm,  liis  flocks  and  herds  all 
bore  the  evidence  of  being  under  the  guidance  of 
a  spirit  whose  energies  were  of  the  amplest  order. 
About  this  time  he  sickened  and  died. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Practical  Fruit,  Flower  and  Vec/etable  Gar- 
deticr^s  Companion,  with  a  Calendar.  With  ele- 
gant Illustrations.  This  is  another  work  from 
the  distinguished  agricultural  publishers,  Saxton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  We  have  examined  it  with 
some  care,  and  believe  it  will  be  found  serviceable 
to  every  man  who  cultivates  a  garden. 

It  treats,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  fruit  and 
kitchen  garden  in  general, — of  situation,  shelter, 
water,  soils  and  manures.  Then  of  the  fruit 
garden, — of  the  propagation  of  fruit  trees  by  seed, 
by  layers,  by  grafting,  and  planting  and  training 
of  fruit  trees.  Something,  also,  of  the  grapevine, 
fig,  peach,  nectarine,  &c.,  and  of  the  small  fruits, 
the  currant,  strawberry  and  blackberry.  It  then 
briefly  describes  nearly  all  the  vegetables  usually 
cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  the  manner 
of  sowing  and  tending  them.  The  _/7ou'cr  garden 
is  also  described,  its  soil,  walks,  edgings,  &c., 
and  many  of  the  flowers  enumerated  adapted  to 
the  various  seasons.  The  forcing  garden  comes 
next,  and  the  construction  of  furnaces,  the  modes 
of  heating  by  steam  or  hot  water,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  light  and  air  minutely  described  and 
illustrated  by  cuts,  so  that  the  whole  process  is 
plain. 

To  these  is  added  a  calendar  of  horticultural 
duties  for  each  of  the  months,  and  a  select  list 
of  fruits.  The  modes  of  grafting,  budding,  of 
espalier  training,  training  of  wall  trees,  and 
horizontal  and  fan  training  are  all  illustrated  by 
good  engravings. 

"The  work  is  pre-eminently  suggestive.  The 
reader  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  valu- 
able thought  and  accurate  information  herein 
embodied."  It  was  prepared  by  Patrick  Neill, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  and  adapted  to  the  United  States  by  G. 
Emerson,  a  gentleman  eminently  qualified  for  the 
work.     Price  $1.25. 

Breck's  Book  of  Flowers.  J.  P.  Jewett  & 
Co.,  Boston.  By  Joseph  Breck,  Seedsman  and 
Florist,  and  a  gentleman  who  knew  what  he  was 
about  when  he  prepared  this  agreeable  and  useful 
work.     In   its   comprehensiveness  and  arrange- 


ment it  is  excellent,  and  its  topics  are  treated 
with  so  much  delicacy,  good  taste  and  pjetic 
feeling,  as  to  give  the  ■whole  a  bewitching  charm. 
If  any  young  lady  will  look  over  its  pages  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  confess  that  she  has  no 
taste  for  a  garden  and  flowers,  why,  then,  she 
isn't  fit  to  have  the  care  of  children,  that's  cer- 
tain ;  at  any  rate,  we  would  not  let  her  teach 
ours  !    Printed  and  bound  l>eautifully. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ABOUT  GUANO  AND  SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE. 

I  took  pains  early  in  the  spring,  Avhen  the  rain 
was  pouring  down  in  torrents,  to  go  about  four 
miles  to  an  old  dry  pasture  to  sow  some  guano 
superphosphate  and  plaster.  During  the  sum- 
mer, I  often  went  to  see  its  eifects,  but  saw  no 
efi'ect  at  all.  On  a  piece  of  moist  pasture,  with 
clay  bottom,  I  sowed  some  phosphate,  afid  it 
caused  the  clover  to  come  in  very  thick  ;  but 
plaster  would  do  equally  as  well,  if  not  better,  as 
it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  half  a  mile  distant,  where 
the  plaster  was  sown  thickest ;  ])ut  on  corn  I 
was  pleased  with  its  effects.  Tlie  best  corn  I 
raised  was  on  a  piece  that  was  spi-ead  lightly 
with  common  manure,  and  then  a  small  handful 
of  phosphate  put  in  the  hill.  It  was  not  meas- 
ured, but  was  pronounced  by  good  judges  to  be 
the  best  piece  of  corn  in  these  parts — far  better 
than  my  other  pieces  that  were  spread  and 
dunged  in  the  hill  liberally. 

A  gentleman  of  our  town  had  an  aci-e  of  worn- 
out,  gandy  land,  which  he  did  not  consider  worth 
cultivating ;  on  this  I  sowed,  on  the  12th  of 
June,  200  lbs.  of  guano,  and  plowed  in  deep.  I 
then  planted  it  with  an  early  kind  of  corn,  putting 
75  lbs.  of  phosphate  in  the  hill,  and  the  result 
was  a  very  good  piece  of  corn,  and  ripe  in  good 
season . 

In  September  last  I  seeded  down  some  land, 
sowing  part  with  phosphate  and  a  part  with 
guano ;  the  result  you  shall  have  in  due  time. 
As  I  said  last  year,  so  I  say  this, — for  corn,  give 
me  a  tablespoonful  of  phosphate  in  preference  to 
any  other  manure  in  the  hill ;  but  you  want  to 
spread  some  other  manure  and  plow  iu  deep,  that 
the  corn  roots  can  feed  upon  in  August  and 
September.  This  is  of  more  special  benefit  to 
those  who  have  moist,  hilly  land,  that  cannot  be 
worked  early.  If  the  manure  is  put  in  the  hill, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  causes  it  to  burn  up  and 
leave  a  dry  mass  at  the  roots,  and  thus  not  only 
the]  virtue  of  the  manure  is  gone,  Init  it  retards 
the  growth  of  the  corn  during  tlie  whole  season  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  if  this  had  been  pljwed 
in  and  phosphate  put  in  the  hill,  the  latter  would 
have  given  it  a  good  start,  and  the  former  would 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  soil,  ready  for 
the  roots  in  autumn. 

Yours  truly,        L.  W.  Curtis. 

Globe  Village,  March,  1855. 


Prices  Thirty-seven  Years  Ago.  —  Looking 
over  our  file  for  1817,  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the 
prices  current  of  February  of  that  year ;  and  as 
an  evidence  that  the  present  prices  of  many  lead- 
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ing  articles  have  not  come  up  to  that  time,  we  give  minister  to  each  a  severe  flagellation  ;  reminding 
a  few  samples.  The  prices  given,  it  must  be  re- j  them,  if  they  demurred  on  the  score  of  innocence, 
collectc'd,  are  the  wholesale;    the  retail  were  of  i  that  they  would  merit  it  before  the  close  of  the 


course  higher. 

Bacon,  15  cents;  barley,  $1,25  to  $1,50; 
beans,  $4  to  $4,50  per  bushel ;  butter,  shipping. 
No.  1,  24  cents,  No.  2,  22  cents  ;  corn,  $1,90  to 
$2,10;  coflfee,  19  to  21  cents.  Virginia  coal, 
from  $9  to  $15;  flour,  $14  to  $15  ;  hay  $21  to 
24  ;  molasses,  48  to  54  cents  ;  peas,  $2,50  to  $3  ; 
rice,  7  cents  ;  rye,  $1,75  to  $3  ;  sugar,  loaf,  23 
to  25  cents  ;  brown,  11  to  15  cents  ;  teas,  hyson, 
$1,70,  hyson  skin,  $1,  souchong,  68  to  75  cents. 
— Portsmouth  Journal. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

"A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast." 
Tried  l)y  this  test,  the  number  of  those  who  can 
appropriate  the  promise  made  to  the  "merciful" 
must  be  few  indeed. 

Touching  this  matter,  there  is  a  lamentable  de- 
fect in  our  education.  Children  are  not  taught, 
as  they  should  be,  that  brutes  have  nerves  and  are 
subject  to  pain,  for  aught  we  know,  as  acute  as 
human  beings ;  and  that  to  needlessly  inflict 
pain  even  upon  a  worm,  is  inhuman,  not  to  say 
sinful. 

Inhumanity  to  man  everybody  condemns.  And 
who  does  not  know,  that  the  boy  who  can  re- 
morselessly rob  a  bird  of  her  eggs,  and  destroy 
her  nest,  has  taken  the  first  step  in  his  education 
towards  heartless  tyranny  ? 


week. 

Like  begets  like.  Be  gentle  to  the  ox,  treat 
him  kindly,  and  he  will  be  gentle  in  turn,  and 
will  draw  all  he  can,  and  bear  with  patience  all 
good  burdens.  A  good  teamster,  with  no  whip 
but  a  corn  stalk  or  an  oat  straw,  and  without 
noise,  will  make  his  team  do  all  lie  desires,  and 
that  with  alacrity. 

The  ivhip-stQT  on  the  other  hand,  making  so 
many  and  such  unearthly  noises,  that  in  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers,  his  approach  would  be 
mistaken  for  an  incursion  of  savages,  and  pound- 
ing and  punching  and  pricking  all  the  spirit, 
animation,  courage  and  strength  out  of  his  team, 
getting  "stalded,"  as  they  say  in  Virginia,  at 
every  tight  place,  accomplishes  nothing  but  the 
ruin  of  his  team  and-his  own  disposition. 

If  I  shall  have  induced  one  individual  to  adopt 
a  more  humane  and  more  rational  course  in  the 
management  of  working  oxen,  I  shall  not  have 
written  in  vain.  r.  b.  h. 


LECTURE  ON  AN  IMPROVED  FIRE 

SYSTEM. 

Reported  for  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BY    WILLIAM    W.    HILL. 

In  lieu  of  the  usual  discussion  on  agricultural 

matters,  the  attendants  upon  the  Legislative  Ag- 
ricultural Meetings  were  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
Workirif/  Oxen. — There  arc   various   modes  in  treated  to  a  well-written  and  interesting  lecture 


which  this  tcndendy  to  ignore  the  feelings  of 
brutes  manifests  itself.  The  patient  ox  who  tills 
our  ground  and  bears  our  burdens,  laboring  when 
and  where  the  interest  or  caprice  of  his  owner 
may  dictate,  till,  by  reason  of  age,  he  is  worth 
more  for  the  butcher  than  for  the  team,  deserves 
while  he  lives,  to  be  well-fed  and  kindly  treat- 
ed. _  How  seldom,  alas,  is  this  his  fate  !  We  oc- 
casionally  see  a  man  driving  oxen,  who  seems 
to  be  conscious  that  they  can  feci.  But  oftener 
far,  the  teamster  seems  to  regard  skill  in  the  use 
of  his  implements  of  torture,  as  the  perfection  of 
his  art.  Consequently  he  is  incessantly  belabor- 
ing the  faithful,  submissive  beast  with  liis  cudg 
el,  whip,  or  goad,  whenever  he  thinks  his  blows 
will  occiision  the  most  pain. 

In  some  parts  of  New  England,  especially  in 
Maine,  teamsters  use  what  they  call  "goads." 
This  consists  of  a  rod  with  a  spike  in  one  end 
about  half  an  inch  in  length.  With  this  they 
perforate  the  skins  of  the  poor  animals,  as  often 
as  they  need  exercise  or  recreation. 

The  savage  who  fills  the  flesh  of  his  victim 
with  barbed  arrows  and  lighted  pitch  pine  splin- 
ters, may  plead  his  belief  that  thereby  he  shall 
propitiate  the  Great  Spirit.  For  this  wanton 
cruelty  of  the  teamster,  no  apology  can  be  found 
in  Pagan,  much  less  in  Christian  ethics. 

Then  the  idea  of  whipping  an  ox  to  make  him 
draw,  soems  to  meunphilosophical.  As  with  chil- 
dren, it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  inflict 
bodily  pain  in  order  to  bring  the  will  into  subjec- 
tion. But  this  whipping  an  ox  by  way  of  prep- 
aration to  draw,  reminds  me  of  the  provident 
father  who,  being  much  from  liome,  was  wont  to 
call  his  boys  together  Monday  morning,  and  ad- 


upon  an  improved  system  of  protection  from  fires, 
by  Joseph  Bird,  Esq.,  of  Watertown. 

The  lecturer  opened  with  an  eloquent  portrayal 
of  the  characteristics  of  fire  as  witnessed  in  the 
destruction  of  human  dwellings,  and  often  of  hu- 
man life,  and  remarked  that  no  subject  was  more 
important  to  the  community,  either  socially  or 
financially.  In  support  of  the  financial  view  of 
the  matter,  he  read  an  extract  from  &7//;»rtn's 
Journal,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  great  fires 
had  invariably  preceded  the  periods  of  great  com- 
mercial distress  in  this  country,  and  the  theory 
was  broached  that  they  exerted  a  vast,  if  not  a 
controlling  influence  upon  the  financial  condition 
of  the  community.  In  proof  of  this  the  great  fire 
in  New  York  in  1836,  and  the  numerous  fires 
which  occurred  in  the  United  States  the  last  year, 
were  cited.  It  was  estimated  that  the  annual  loss 
from  fire  is  $18,000,000,  but  the  speaker  believed 
that  the  losses  were  nearer  $25,000,000. 

He  then  proceeded  to  discuss  two  points — first, 
is  our  present  system  for  the  prevention  of  fires, 
efiicient?  And  second,  can  it  be  made  efficient 
without  too  great  an  expenditure  of  money  ?  To 
the  first  proposition  he  replied  no.  In  the  coun- 
try, the  engine  is  often  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
burning  Imilding,  and  time  is  required  before  the 
firemen  can  assemble  to  take  the  engine  to  the 
fire,  and  after  they  get  there  no  reservoir  of  wa- 
ter is  at  hand  for  their  vse.     Their  efforts  are 
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consequently  almost  useless,  and  the  building  is 
destroyed.  The  same  is  true  in  a  great  measure 
in  regard  to  cities.  This  displays  the  inefficiency 
of  the  present  system.  Before  the  department 
can  get  to  work,  they  are  powerless  before  a  sea 
of  fire.  Our  engines  are  so  large  and  costly,  and 
it  takes  so  many  men  to  handle  them,  who  also 
want  compensation,  that  it  is  put  out  of  the  pow- 
er of  nearly  all  country  towns  to  keep  a  sufficient 
number  to  meet  all  emergencies. 

Taking  up  the  second  proposition,  the  lecturer 
forcibly  argued  that  the  present  system  could 
be  made  more  efficient,  and  cheaply  too.  By  the 
substitution  in  Cambridge,  for  instance, — where 
they  maintain  several  large  engines  at  an  annual 
expense  of  $11,400,  and  valued  $20,000,— of 
100  small  engines  costing  $25  each,  with  thirty 
feet  of  hosa,  which  would  throw  a  three-eighths 
inch  stream  upon  the  roof  or  into  the  windows 
of  any  ordinary  dwelling  house,  having  them  dis- 
tributed in  different  parts  of  the  city,  they  would 
in  less  than  one  year  pay  for  themselves  by  the 
decreased  losses  from  fire  which  would  follow  by 
such  a  system.  Nearly  every  dwelling  would  be  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  one  of  these  en- 
gines, which  could  be  worked  with  less  than  half 
of  the  labor  now  expended  upon  the  large  ones, 
and  half  a  dozen  of  them  could  be  upon  the 
ground  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  alarm 
was  given.  They  would  also  tend  to  lessen  the 
losses  by  fire,  in  the  obstacle  which  they  would 
be  in  the  wa}'  of  the  incendiary  through  the  ce- 
lerity with  whicli  fire  can  be  extinguished  with 
them.  They  would  put  out  ten  fires  where  a 
large  one  does  one.  Numerous  cases  were  cited 
to  sustain  these  views. 

There  are  more  than  one  hundred  towns  in  this 
commonwealth,  which  arc  entirely  unprotected, 
while  the  whole  farming  interest  is  in  a  helpless 
condition  in  case  of  fire.  The  small  engines,  the 
speaker  said,  had  been  tested,  and  found  fully 
competent  to  do  all  that  large  engines  could  do, 
and  more  than  that,  would  put  out  a  fire  before 
large  engines  could  be  brought  to  the  spot.  Their 
eflttciency  has  l)een  witnessed  by  great  numbers 
of  people.  The  lecturer's  plan  is  to  have  a  fire 
department  including  both  small  and  large  en- 
gines, the  former  to  act  chiefly  as  preventatives 
of  destructive  fires,  and  the  latter  on  lofty  build- 
ings and  where  the  fire  has  made  great  headway 
before  being  discovered.  By  the  use  of  one  small 
engine  upon  the  first  l)reaking  out  of  the  disas- 
trous fires  which  have  occurred  in  San  Francis- 
co, millions  of  dollars  might  doul)tless  have  been 
saved. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  small  engines  is, 
that  where  a  town  introduces  ten  or  twenty,  the 
citizens,  witnessing  their  efficiency  and  cheap- 
ness, will  introduce  otRers  as  a  special  protection 


'for  their  own  premises — so  that  the  number  will 
be  indefinitely  increased,  and  the  chances  of  loss 
by  fire  consequently  vastly  lessened.  Captain 
'Barnicoat,  the  late  veteran  chief  of  the  Boston 
IFire  Department,  had  told  the  lecturer  that  he 
considered  the  present  engines  in  that  city  as  too 
'large,  and  that  smaller  ones  would  possess  great 
advantages  over  them. 

Another  consideration  urged  by  the  lecturer 
was,  that  our  numerous  school-houses,  academies, 
colleges,  alms-houses,  &c.,  are  entirely  unpro- 
tected from  sudden  fire,  and  thus  the  lives  of  the 
inmates  are  greatly  hazarded.  This  danger  could 
be  obviated  by  having  a  small  engine  in  the 
building. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  some  re- 
marks were  made  by  Mr.  TTii.  Hall,  Representa- 
tive from  Bradford,  who  commended  the  views 
advanced  by  ]Mr.  Bird,  and  cited  cases  where  his 
observation  corroborated  the  statements  made  by 
him.  He  also  alluded  to  the  bad  moral  influences 
which  cluster  around  the  present  fire  system,  and 
which  operate  so  unfavoi-ably  upon  the  young 
men  connected  with  them,  and  lead  often  to  in- 
cendiarism. 

Mr.  BucKMiNSTER,  of  the  Plout/hman,  suggested 
that  hogsheads  of  water  might  be  kept  on  hand 
in  farm  houses,  as  a  precaution  against  fire.  On 
his  own  places  he  kept  a  pail  of  water  in  each 
room  in  the  second  story,  and  although  a  simple 
precaution,  it  might,  notwithstanding,  prove  very 
effective  in  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Darling,  of  Boston,  made  some  statements 
illustrative  of  the  immoral  character  of  fire  com- 
panies, under  the  present  system.  He  advocated 
the  feasil^ility  of  using  small  engines,  and  thus 
diminishing  the  number  of  large  fire  companies. 

On  Tuesday  evening  next,  the  present  series  of 
agricultural  meetings  will  be  brought  to  a  close. 
It  is  understood  that  Governor  Gardner  will  pre- 
side on  the  occasion.  The  subject  for  discussion 
has  not  been  announced. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WASTE  OF  MANUEES— MTJCK--HOPS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Though  a  pastor,  I  have  ever 
endeavored  to  impart  important  instruction  to 
my  people  on  acjrkultiire.  Nor  do  I  consider  this 
a  departure  from  my  appropriate  sphere,  any 
more  than  when  I  advocate  and  endeavor  to  illus- 
trate the  importance  of  improvement  in  schools. 
When  I  see  my  people  suffering  loss  from  exposing 
manure  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  all  "the 
pcltings  of  the  pitiless  storm,"  1  feel  it  my  duty 
to  expostulate  with  them.  And  when  I  see  them 
utterly  regardless  of  the  kind  provisions  of  Prov- 
idence in  the  inexhaustible  beds  of  what  Dana 
calls  "vegetable  cow- manure,"  abounding  in  this 
section  of  Vermont,  I  cannot  fiiil  to  charge  them 
with  being  recreant  to  the  duties  they  owe  to 
themselves,  to  the  community  and  to  religion. 

The  greatest  mistakes  of  farmers  in  this  county 
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are  in  the  two  particulars  above  mentioned,  same  service,  if  the  grass  be  cut  and  fed  out. 
Another  prominent  error  is  too  sliallow  plowing.  Where  the  price  of  land  is  high,  it  will  take  but 
The  soil  in  this  county  is  generally  very  deep — in '  few  figures  to  show  that  the  interest  on  the  cost 
many  tracts  two  to  three  feet — and  should  be! of  the  extra  nine  acres,  far  exceeds  that  of  cut- 
plowed  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve,  instead  of  |  ting  and  feeding  out  the  grass  on  the  one  acre — 
four  to  six  inches.  The  farmers  who  plowed  to, to  say  nothing  of  the  grciit  saving  of  manure  by 
the  greatest  depth,  suffered  the  least  from  thcitlie  soiling  process.  It  is,  1  believe,  the  uni- 
drought  of  the  last  summer.  jvcrsal  testimony  of  English  farmers  that  soiling 

In  one  or  two  of  our  towns,  hop  (/roirinff  is !  is  the  cheapest  process,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
becoming  "the  mania,"  one  of  the  results  of  it  is  a  conservative  mode  of  forming,  and  greatly 
which  is  already  being  experienced — an  obvious; increases  the  productiveness  of  land  from  year  to 
deterioraciouof  the  soil,  and  a  deficiency  in  bread- j  year.  It  is  but  foir  to  presume  that  cattle 
stuffs  and  fodder.  To  say  nothing  of  hop  fjrowing  trample  down  quite  as  much  grass  in  the  pasture 
in  its  relation  ta  temperaijce,  I  must  regard  it  as  as  they  eat,  while  t!ie  too  frequent  croppings 
a  serious  evil  to  the  true  ivalfh  of  every  agri-|  binds  the  sod  and  hardens  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
cultural  coiiimuaity.  Whatever  tends  to  lessen; If  soiling  cattle  is,  in  the  end,  cheaper  than  the 
the  quantitj- of  manure,  or  to  use  up  the  strength  j  pasturing  of  them,  then  the  thirty-five  millions 
of  the  soil,  must  in  the  end  prove  injurious.  :  worth  of  hay,  used  up  of  a  winter  in  New  Eng- 

Respectfully_your8,_  _     Samuel  W.  Hall,     {"land,  is  well  expended. 

I  really  wish  some'  of  our  milk-farmers  in  the 
I  neighborhood  of  Boston  would  try  the  experi- 
ment of  soiling  their  cows,  and  give  us  the  re- 
I  suits.  It  is  an  experiment  which  cannot  be  tried 
fairly  in  one  year  or  five  ;  but  I  candidly  believe 


Browmnr/len,  Vt.,  1855. 


F<!r  the  JVeiv  England  Farmer 

SOILIITG  CATTLE. 

In  the  Farmer  of  Mai-ch  31,  Hexrt  F.  Fkenth,  [that;  iu  tea  years,  any  farmer  trying   tb'e  experi 
Esq.,  gives  us  his  ''Tlioughts  on  Climate,"'  in  ment,  would  be  astonished  at  the  increased  aggre 


•which  he  assumes  that  the  expense  of  keeping 
'Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &c.,  during  our  New  Eng- 
land winters,  exceeds  that  of  keeping  the  same 
number  of  animals  in  a  southern  climate,  where 


gate  productiveness  of  his  land. 
Soinerville. 
P.  S.  In  regard  to  my  article  on  the  subject  of 

growing  fruit  trees,  you  expressed .  regret  that  I 
they  obtain  their  own  forage,  by  the  total  amount 'did  not  give  my  experience  as  to  the  proper  time 
of  our  hay  crop.  This  crop  in  New  England  is  for  trimming  them.  The  cause  of  the  omission 
estimated  at  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars  ;  and,  tlies  in  the  fact  that  I  have  not  fulli/  made  up  my 
if  the  assumption  bo  correct,  it  is  certainly  a 'own  mind  on  the  subject.  From  what  experi- 
prettj  large  expenditure  in  the  competition  ofjence  I  have,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  about 
climates.  I  hope,  however,  that  none  of  our  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  is  the  best  for 
New  England  farmers  will  be  induced,  by  this;  trimming  off  all  small  shoots  or  suckers,  and  that 
array  of  figures,  to  emigrate  to  the  south — at '  the  fore  part  of  June  is  the  best  time  for  cutting 
least,  not  until  they  have  looked  a  little  below^off  larger  limbs,  where  such  amputation  is  deemed 
the  surface  of  the  calculation.  Mr.  French  must  necessary.  The  question,  however,  is  a  very  im- 
be  aware  that  it  re.quire-s  land,  and  a  good  dealjportant  one  to  fruit-growers,  and  I  dislike  to 
■of  it,  to  pasture  cattle  during  the  winter,  and  i  hazard  a  positive  opinion  until  I  _/et/ positive. 

that  lands  thus  graze-d  the  whole  year  round,!  

■without  opportunity  to.  rejuvenate,  must  gradu-j     Remarks. — We  think  the  remarks  of  Mr.  French 


ally  deteriorate,  though  they  be  composed  of  t!ie 
richest  alluvions  of  the  southern  valleys.  It  ma}^ 
be  true  that  the  wild  cattle  of  the  great  pampas 
of  South  America  are  raised  more  cheaply  than 
our  domestic  cattle ;  but  wo  do  not  learn   that 


agree  with  those  of  "E.  C.  P." — that,  upon  the 
wJiole,  it  is  best  to  remain  in  New  England  awhile 
longer. 

We  believe  tliere  is  no  one  operation  in  which 


those  who  catch  and  kill  them  for  their  hides  the  farmer  acts  so  much  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
and  tallow,  become  more  wealthy  than  our  New  I  interests,  as  in  that  of  pruning  his  orchards.  The 
England  farmers  When  those  immense  plainsi  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  daily  mutilating  and 
are  parcelled   out   into    rarms,  it  will   be  time    .  .                ,           ,                    /.        ,  .  . 

enough  to  settle  the  question  whether  cattle  can  Igivmg  mortal  wounds  to  many  a  fair  and  promising 
be  raised  cheaper  because  there  is  no  winter.  |tree,  and  this  is  done  against  the  laws  of  voge- 
It  is  not,  licwever,  witli  a  view  of  discussing, table  physiology,  and  contrary  to  the  plain  priu- 
the  relative  advantages  of  different  localities  in  (.ipi^g  y^-  nature,  merely  to  conform  to  an  old 
regard  to  the  hay  crops,  that  I  have  taken  Mr.  i  , 
French's  remarks  for  a  text.     ]\Iy  real  object  is  |     *        * 

to  Bay  a  few  words  upon  a  subject  which   tliosc      c;  xr  t^       .,       >r,.    t  .,.;  r» 

».^,r>nX.i,,  x^A-      ii     •       1  1       ti         ■;•  Soap  versus  IIexs  and  Ckows. — Mr.  lievi  \). 

remarks  indirectly  involve — namely,  iha  soihng],^     ,         c  .\  ■      \         •   r       ,  .,o  ti, .*■  k.,  ..,,ri  j.;e 
of  cattle.     In  England,  where  the  price  of  land  ,^«^j/'^«'  ^^  ^^'«  P  ace,  informs  us  t  at  he  and 
is  exceedingly  hi|h,  (a  though  the  pastures  aref^^'^^^V^'^^^  ?^-  ^'^•^^''^  ,.   ™n^^^,,/   nd 

more  productive °tl.an   ours?)  this  /node  is  fostK^V'""^'"°,'^, ''f  "^^  /    3t    -'^    °^.^^^^ 
u„     •  r-    1        i        •  1  i-  Ti  rollnii' in  iilasti'r   hciure  plantmii,   as  a  m^'ans  or 

becoming  one  of  almost  univers;il  practice,     it  !''-"i'"p '"  1 ':'^-''^         \     i  «?' 

*^  '  ! securing  (iuick   and  vigorous  growtli,   and  as  a 

remedy  against  crows  and  liens  ;  and  he  says  tliat 


jecommg 

consists  siuiply  of  mowing  the  grass  and  feeding 
it  out  to  the  cattle,  both  summer  and  winter, 
instead  of  pasturing  them  tiirough  the  summer. 
It  takes  about  ten  acres  of  our  common  pasture 
land  to  keep  a  cow  well  through  the  siinuuer  ; 
while  one  aero,  well  cultivated,  will  pcrlorm  the 


nothing  will  give  tlie  corn  a  better  start,  and  that 
Oeither  hens  nor  crows  will  touch  the  corn  when 
so  treated.  AVe  have  often  heard  of  this  before. 
The  Messrs.  Cowles  say  it  is  positively  so. 

Nash's  Farmer. 
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HIGH  PRICES. 

Within  the  memory  of  every  grown  up  man, 
eighty  dollars  was  consiJered  a  high  price  for  a 
horse  that  now  sells  at  two  hundred,  and  sixty 
dollars  would  buy  a  likely  yoke  of  six  and  a  half 
foot  oxen,  which  will  now  bring  a  hundred  and 
twenty.  A  good  cow  which  used  to  be  thought 
dear  at  twenty-five  dollars,  now  cannot  be  bought 
for  less  than  fifty,  and  so  through  all  the  prices 
of  live  stock.  Again,  the  prices  current,  at  re- 
tail, in  all  the  principal  towns  of  New  England, 
show  that  butter  is  worth  thirty  cents  a  pound, 
beef  from  ten  to  fifteen,  potatoes  a  dollar  a 
bushel,  hay  about  twenty  dollars  the  ton,  and 
the  rest  of  our  products  in  proportion.  These 
prices  are  nearly  double  those  of  the  average 
prices  of  the  last  thirty  years,  though  we  are 
not  forgetful  of  the  high  prices  of  1836  and  7, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  readily  accounted  lor,  by 
the  general  inflation  of  the  paper  currency  and 
credit  system,  and  the  speculating  mania  of  those 
times. 

It  concerns  the  farmer,  now,  to  inquire  a  little 
into  the  causes  of  the  present  extraordinary 
soiling  value  "of  commodities,  with  a  view  to  de- 
ciding, if  possible,  what  course  is  best  for  him  to 
pursue,  in  the  production  of  them,  for  the  market. 
If  such  prices  are  to  continue,  he  may  well  con- 
sider, whether  he  may  not  take  such  advantage 
of  them,  as  to  turn  his  labor  and  his  land  to 
better  than  usual  account.  We  can  afford  to 
expend  two  dollars  a  ton,  beyond  our  usual 
amount,  to  produce  our  crop  of  hay,  when  it 
may  be  sold  at  six  or  eight  above  its  common 
price  ;  and  we  may  hire  a  little  more  help  in  the 
dairy  profitably,  when  butter  is  worth  thirty 
oents  a  pound. 

What  causes  the  present  high  prices?  We 
will  not  pretend  that  we  can  answer  this  question 
with  entire  satisfaction  to  ourselves,  yet  there 
are  facts,  within  the  knowledge  of  all,  which,  no 
doubt,  tend  to  produce  this  state  of  afiairs.  The 
war  in  Europe  may  be  named  as  one  of  them. 
Eighty  thousand  men,  it  is  said,  have  already 
perished  on  the  side  of  England  and  France, 
before  Sebastopol.  Add  to  this  number,  those 
who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  armies  of  the 
allies,  above  the  number  of  the  regular  standing 
armies  of  those  nations,  and  those  who  are  indi- 
rectly turned  from  their  accustomed  pursuits,  to 
convey  troops,  carry  provisions,  attend  the  sick, 
and  the  like,  and  we  have  probably  an  hundred 
thousand  men,  in  England  and  France  alone,  with- 
drawn from  the  business  of  cultivating  the  earth. 

Add  to  those  an  equal  number,  engaged  in  the 
service  of  Russia,  and  the  vast  increase  of  the 
armies  of  Austria,  and  of  most  of  the  European 
powers,  who  watch,  with  drawn  swords,  in  pre- 
paration for  battle,  the  issue  of  the  pending  con- 


test, uncertain  when  they  may  be  called  on  to 
engage  in  it,  and  it  would  not  perhaps  be  an 
over-estimate  to  say  that  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  men  are,  at  the  present  time,  called  away  from 
laboring  on  the  earth  by  the  pending  war  ! 

Again,  emigration  from  Great  Britain,  and 
especially  from  Ireland,  has  materially  lessened 
the  productive  force  of  that  nation.  Much  of 
this  labor  has  gone  to  Australia,  where  it  is  em- 
ployed in  digging  gold,  and  in  the  preparation 
for  a  new  mode  of  life.  Emigration  to  Kanzas 
and  the  West  generally,  has,  in  some  localities 
in  New  England,  been  so  extensive  as  to  lessen 
the  value  of  farms  thus  deserted,  and  the  labor 
of  those  emigrants,  thus  interrupted,  cannot  for 
some  years  be  applied  to  the  soil  so  as  to  return 
to  the  markets  its  former  amount  of  products. 
The  unusual  influx  of  gold  into  this  country  and 
Europe,  has  doubtless  an  effect  to  produce  an 
appare?it  increase  of  prices.  We  say  apparent, 
because  an  influx  of  gold,  like  an  inflation  of  the 
paper  currency,  adds  nothing  to  the  real  value 
of  property.  Its  effect  is  merely  to  make  money 
less  valuable,  so  that  more  of  it  is  given  for  arti- 
cles of  real  value,  as  the  products  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  arts.  So  far  as  this  cause  has  operated 
to  raise  prices,  we  can  apprehend  no  sudden 
change,  for  the  production  of  gold  seems  to  be 
already  a  regular  business,  as  uniform  in  its  re- 
sults as  other  pursuits,  and  will  probably  so 
continue. 

There  seems  to  us  no  immediate  prospect  of 
peace  among  the  nations.  The  labor  which 
should  go  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the 
naked,  is  desecrated  in  mutual  destruction,  and 
another  harvest,  at  least,  must  be  gathered,  be- 
fore the  poor  survivors  of  the  battle-fields  find 
their  way  to  their  native  lands,  to  renew  their 
accustomed  employment ;  and  many  years  will 
pass,  before  the  effect  of  this  awful  violation  of 
the  beautiful  system  of  Providence,  which  gives 
bread  for  labor,  will  cease,  and  the  regular  laws 
of  demand  and  supply  be  again  established. 

We  believe  that  the  products  of  the  earth  must 
continue  to  bear  a  high  price,  at  least  through 
another  winter.  It  becomes  the  farmer,  then,  to 
make  his  plans,  so  as  to  have  little  to  buy,  and 
to  make  his  products  large,  even  at  an  unusual 
expense. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  lavish  expenditures, 
but  we  believe  that  the  farmer  may  safely  employ 
more  labor  than  usual  this  season,  and  may  ju- 
diciously expend  for  manure,  both  of  the  stable 
and  for  guano  and  superphosphate  of  lime,  and 
plaster  and  ashes,  more  freely  than  heretofore. 
He  may  feel  assured  that  his  own  labor,  skilfully 
applied  to  his  farm,  will  be,  this  season,  lil>erally 
rewarded. 

Let  not  the   farmer   be  behind   other   men  in 
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watching  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  let  him 
make  up,  by  foresight  and  skill  and  energy,  what 
he  lacks  in  the  natural  fertility  of  a  New  England 
soil. 


HOW  TO  ENRICH  A  GARDEN. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — A  few  years  ago  I  had  oc- 
casion to  occupy  a  new  garden.  It  had  been  worn 
by  continual  cropping  without  manuring,  till  it 
would  not  produce  half  a  crop  of  any  thing.  I 
had  no  manure  to  put  upon  it.  I  could  have 
bought  open  barn-yard  manures,  that  had  been 
washed  and  bleached  through  the  year  till  most  of 
the  salts  and  all  the  urine  was  gone,  but  I  thought 
it  would  not  pay  well.  N^r  could  I  any  better 
afford  to  cultivate  a  garden  to  the  halves.  There 
was  a  half  acre  in  the  garden.  I  planted  about 
one-third  of  it  to  white  sugar  beet.  The  remain- 
der to  corn,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  squashes,  mel- 
ons, cabbages,  tomatoes,  onions,  &c.  &c.  There 
wa-s  one  thing  that  I  could  do.  I  had  a  family  of 
five,  three  adults  and  two  children,  one  an  in- 
fant. I  placed  a  half  hogshead,  convenient  for 
receiving  the  dirty  slops  of  the  family,  including 
the  urine  of  the  chambers.  .  This  was  filled  about 
once  a  day  through  the  week  and  two  or  three 
times  on  JMondays.  My  method  of  applying  it 
was  this :  at  evening  I  began  at  one  end  of  the 
garden,  and  with  a  pail  and  dipper,  I  threw  it 
upon  the  hills  and  beds  of  every  thing  I  planted, 
till  the  tub  was  emptied.  The  second  evening,  I 
began  where  I  left  off  the  first,  and  contmued  on 
till  the  tub  was  again  emptied.  So  I  continued 
till  I  had  gone  over  the  whole  garden.  I  contin- 
ued to  repeat  the  same  process  through  the  entire 
season,  or  until  the  garden  had  become  so  matured 
as  to  need  no  more  food.  The  first  time  going 
through  the  garden,  as  the  seeds  were  not  up,  I 
used  a  large  watering-pot,  with  a  coarse  nose. 
The  second  time  through,  I  used  the  pail  and 
dipper,  and  applied  the  liquid  around  the  young 
plant.  As  the  plants  became  large  and  nearly 
covered  the  ground,  I  applied  the  liquid  to  the 
ground  wherever  it  was  naked. 

And  now  for  the  result.  I  had  a  neighbor.  Dr. 
C,  a  competitor  in  the  gardening  line,  that  sum- 
mer. His  garden  joined  mine,  the  same  size  and 
the  same  quality  of  soil.  He  had  plenty  of  open 
barn-yard  manure  and  plenty  of  time  to  work  his 
garden.  He  often  boasted  of  having  had  the  best 
garden  in  town,  and  thought  he  should  have  the 
best,  notwithsttinding  mine.  But  no  sooner  were 
the  gardens  both  well  up,  than  the  Dr.  began  to 
show  signs  of  suspicion  that  ho  should  be  beat. 
About  the  first  of  July  lie  came  into  my  garden 
and  said,  "I  have  come  to  inquire  into  the  secret 
of  your  power  over  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
rapid  growth  of  your  garden  is  a  great  mystery  to 
me.  Your  garden  was  plowed  once,  mine  twice, 
and  dragged  well.  Yours  was  run  down  and  had 
no  manure,  mine  was  in  better  order,  and  besides, 
had  plenty  of  manure.  ^Mine  also  has  had  a  little 
better  attention  than  yours,  and  now  the  first  of 
Julj)  yours  is  certainly  thirty  if  not  fifty  per  cent, 
ahead  of  mine.  Tell  me  what  you  have  done  to 
it."  "Well,  Doctor,  come  with  me  into  my 
wood-house,"'  saidl.  "There,  that  tub,  with  tlie 
help  of  my  good  wife,  contains  all  the  secret  there 
is  about  it.  I  have  been  feeding  my  garden  just 
as  you  do  your  pigs."     " We. 1,  now  I  see  what 


you  hare  been  doing  all  summer.  I  supposed  you 
were  watering  your  garden  all  summer,  and  I 
wondered  why  you  should  be  doing  that  when 
there  has  been  plenty  of  rain.  Now  1  see  the 
mystery." 

That  garden,  Messrs.  Editors,  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  thrifty  and  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  any  garden  in  the  county.  That  was 
my  first  experiment  with  the  waste  water  of  the 
family.  And  as  that  was  applied  to  a  half  acre 
of  worn-out  land  for  only  a  part  of  four  months 
in  the  year,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  had 
the  whole  been  judiciously  applied  one  entire  year, 
it  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  keep,  in  & 
higli  productive  order,  two  acres.  But  in  this  esti- 
mate, I  have  not  included  the  excrement  from  the 
privy.  My  opinion  was  then  formed,  and  has 
been  confirmed  by  later  experiments,  that  the 
manure  from  the  family  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  enrich  as  many  acres  for  all  the  purposes  of 
agricultui'e,  as  therC'  are  members  in  the  family, 
and  this,  too,  exclusive  of  absorbents  to  be  used. 
But,  by  the  judicious  use  of  absorbents,  the 
amount  could  be  easily  doubled  or  quadrupled 
even.  And  this  would  be  the  true  way  of  saving 
and  using  the  liquid.  With  the  expense  of  one- 
half  ton  of  guano,  in  permanent  fixings,  any 
farmer  could  make  from  his  house  one  ton  a  year 
through  several  generations.  It  will  certainly 
pay.  J.  L.  Edgerton.  Georgia,  Vt. — Country 
Gentleman. 

For  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 

SPRINGS~-LIVE  AND  DEAD  WEIGHT 
OF  CATTLE. 

I  would  like  to  propose  one  or  two  questions, 
for  you  or  some  of  your  able  contributors  to  ex- 
plain. Last  season,  it  being  very  dry  and  water 
scarce,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
bring  water  into  my  yard  for  cattle,  although  I 
already  had  a  well  with  a  pump  :  so  I  went  to 
work  and  dug  me  a  well,  before  any  of  the  rains 
came,  where  I  had  four  feet  fall  from  the  bottom 
of  the  well  to  the  top  of  where  I  wanted  my 
trough  to  stand.  I  dug  my  ditch,  put  down  my 
lead  pipe,  and  it  worked  finely.  But  the  query 
is  this  :  I  have  observed  that,  for  some  few  nights 
in  succession,  the  trough  would  not  get  full,  and 
at  others  it  would  fill  to  overflowing,  with  the 
same  outlet. 

Now  will  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents, 
be  good  enough  to  explain  this  to  an  ignorant 
brother  farmer?  Will  you  also  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  live  and  dressed  weight  in  oxen, 
from  six  to  seven  feet  in  girth  and  upwards,  stall 
fed  ?  AVill  you  give  us  in  your  quotations,  under 
the  head  of  extras,  the  highest  price  paid  as  well 
as  the  lowest  1  For  we  in  the  back  ground  want 
to  know  what  is  going  on,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  folks. 

Yours,  and  the  friend  to  all  farmers, 

A.    S.    WORTUEN. 

New  London,  N.  //.,  Feb.,  1855. 
Remarks. — Will  some  correspondent  reply  ? 


Seeds  axd  Scions. — We  thank  our  young 
friends,  Emily  F.  and  Henry  B.  IIanford,  of 
Waukeshaw,  Wisconsin,  for  seeds  and  scions  of 
the  cral. -Apple. 
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MANNY'S  IMPROVED  MOWING  AND 
REAPING  MACHINES. 

It  is  one  of  our  principal  objects  to  present  to 
tlie  farmer  such  new  machines  and  implements, 
and  improvements  in  old  ones,  as  will  best  facil- 
itate his  operations,  and  enable  him  to  transfer 
a  large  amount  of  labor  from  his  own  thews  and 
sinews  to  the  horse  and  the  ox  and  the  machine. 
The  suggestions  of  a  scientific  mind  will  enable 
him  to  accomplish  in  a  day,  through  the  agency 
of  animal  power,  and  a  few  cogs  and  wheels  and 
knives,  what  the  exertions  of  twenty-five  able 
bodied  men  would  fail  to  complete. 


The  hay  crop  in  New  England  is  one  of  great 
importance ;  it  comes,  too,  before  the  hoeing  is 
finished,  while  the  duration  of  the  period  of  hot 
and  drying  days,  when  hay  makes  rapidly  and 
well,  is  not  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  us  to 
linger,  or  to  neglect  any  modes  by  which  the 
work  may  be  done  quickly. 

A  good  Mowing  Machine  would  be  a  blessing, 
indeed,  to  the  farmers  of  New  England  ;  one  that 
would  cut  the  grass  and  leave  it  in  a  suitable 
condition  to  dry  readily,  and  that  could  be  man- 
aged by  a  boy,  or  some  one  not  sufficiently  ath- 
letic to  handle  the  scythe. 


We  present  these  sketches  of  Manny's  ma- 
chines, now,  in  season,  that  the  reader  may  have 
opportunity  to  learn  of  their  ability  to  do  his 
work,  by  inquiry,  examination  and  early  trial 
We  have  examined  them  with  interest  and  care, 
and,  to  our  judgment,  they  commend  themselves 
We  have  not  tried,  or  seen  them  in  operation 
Numerous  certificates  are  before  us  from  gentle- 
men who  have  used  them,  and  who  attest  to  their 
eminent  ability  to  perform  the  work  required  of 
them.  They  are  for  sale  by  Noxtrse  &  Co.,  9  and 
13  Commercial  Street,  Boston,  where  circulars 
and  minute  descriptions  may  be  obtained.  The 
price  of  the  two  horse  mower,  which  cuts  a 
swarth  of  4  feet,  is  ,$100.00  ;  that  of  the  one 
horse,  with  3  feet  swarth,  is  $90. 


Poor  .\nd  Good  Far.ming. — To  plant  without 
manure,  and  sell  the  crop  off  the  land,  is  the 
poorest  of  all  forming ;  but  to  plant  eitlier  with 
manure  or  without,  cultivate  thoroughly,  con- 
sume the  crop  on  the  land,  and  to  secure  to  it 
the  benefit  of  all  the  manure,  is  the  beginning  of 
good  farming. 


For  the  yew  England  Farmer. 

PRICES  AND  WEATHER  IN  IOWA. 

Esteemed  Friexd  : — Having  changed  my  place 
of  residence  fi-om  the  sterile  hills  of  tJie  Granite 
State,  and  taken  up  an  abode  on  a  fertile  spot  in 
this  State,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  to  contrast,  for 
a  moment,  some  of  the  dissimilarities  of  the  two 
sections  of  country,  as  have  naturally  come  to 
my  observation  during  a  winter's  residence  here, 
particularly  as  relates  to  the  weather,  &c.  The 
Farmer  and  other  sources  have  not  failed  to  an- 
nounce that  it  has  been  a  remarkaljle  hard  winter 
in  New  England,  not  only  as  to  extreme  cold  and 
deep  snows,  but  also  from  the  want  of  employ- 
ment for  the  working-classes  of  the  community, 
and  the  high  prices  of  provisions. 

During  the  twelfth  month  of  1H5-4,  and  until 
the  middle  of  the  first  month  of  the  current  year, 
we  had  occasionally  a  cold  day  or  two,  and  then 
warm  again.  About  the  latter  date,  more  steady 
cold  set  in.  On  the  23d  of  the  first  month,  the 
mercury  fell  to  8*^  below  zero  ;  and  on  the  2Gth 
of  the  second  month,  it  fell  to  10^°  below.  These 
arc  the  greatest  extremes  of  cold  that  have  oc- 
curred here,  as  reported  by  Job  Briggs,  a  neigh- 
bor of  mine,  a  highly  respectable  and  careful  sci- 
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entific  man,  that  may  be  fully  relied  on.  The 
intermediate  weather  was  somewhat  variable, 
from  mild  and  thawy  to  the  above  given  state  of 
the  thermometer.  Tliere  has  not  been  on  the 
ground,  at  any  one  time  curing  the  winter,  more 
than  four  inches  of  snow,  until  the  16th  inst., 
when  we  had  about  eight  inches,  (our  robin 
storm.)  Previous  to  this  the  weather  was  warm, 
and  farmers  had  commenced  to  sow  their  wheat. 

There  is  an  unreiisonable  contrast  in  the  price 
of  provisions  there  and  here  ;  simply  because 
there  is,  as  yet,  no  railroad  from  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  these  hard  times  in  the  east,  and  all 
over  the  world,  will  tend  directly  to  retard  its 
construction.  Corn  here  is  worth  twenty-five 
cents;  wheat,  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents; 
pork  from  two  to  three  cents  per  pound. 

Now  I  don't  wish  to  dishearten  any  of  the 
good  New  England  farmers,  but  only  to  encour- 
age some  of  tliose,  who  depend  on  their  every- 
day earnings  to  feed  perliaps  a  large  family,  to 
think  if  they  might  not  help  form  a  part  of  the 
respectable  number  of  farmers  already  in  this 
new  farming  State — to  the  advantage  of  their 
sons  at  least,  many  of  whom,  while  the  father  is 
hard  at  work  to  get  ofi"  his  daily  allowance  of 
shoes,  (or  liis  family  must  come  short,)  are  per- 
haps worse  than  idle. 

The  city  of  Oskaloosa,  only  twelve  years  ago 
ceded  from  the  wolves  and  Indians,  has  now 
2500  inhabitants,  and  stores,  &c.,  furnishing 
every  thing  for  comfort  and  convenience. 

*  Daniel  Fry. 

Oskaloosa,  Mahaska  Co.,  Iowa,  3  Mo.  20,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

GRAVEL  WALLS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — A  few  days  since,  my  attention 
was  called  to  an  article  in  your  January  number, 
requesting  information  as  to  the  manner  of  erect- 
ing "gravel  wall  or  concrete  buildings,"  the  cost, 
»&c.  My  engagements  preventing  a  reply  at  the 
moment,  an  intimation  of  the  inquiry  was  given 
to  Geo.  B.  Parrott,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer  of  Bos- 
ton, (a  gentleman  well  qualified  to  advise  on  the 
subject,)  from  whom  the  following  communication 
was  received. 

At  an  early  day,  I  will  endeavor  to  add  some 
remarks  from  observations  and  inf^uiries  I  have 
made  in  reference  to  this  subject.  w.  n.  n. 

Waltham,  March,  1855. 


Drar  Sir: — At  your  request  I  herewith  furnish 
you  with  a  report  upon  the  subject  of  building 
with  what  is  called  the  "gravel  wall,"  or  con- 
crete. Properly  managed  it  not  only  makes  a 
very  cheap,  but  at  tlie  same  time  a  most  durable 
wall.  The  use  of  this  kind  of  wall  is  very  an- 
cient, for  it  is  found  to  have  been  employed  by 
the  Romans.  "The  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Cin- 
dad  Rodrigo,  in  Spain,  are  also  of  concrete.  The 
marks  of  the  boards  which  retained  the  semi-fluid 
matter  in  their  construction  are  everywhere  visi- 
ble." ^ 

Of  course,  the  quality  of  the  wall  must  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  materials  to  be  employed. 

In  almost  every  building  constructed  in  this 
vicinity,  we  find  different  methods  used  in  mak 
ing  the  concrete,  and  the  construction  of  the 
works  is  left,  almost  invariably,  to  some  hod-car 


rier,  who  only  knows  that  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  make  up  the  materials  in  a  certain  mari- 
ner, ivithout  knowing  any  one  of  the  ■principles 
which  regulate  the  action  of  the  materials  he  works 
with.  "We  thus  find  that  nearly  all  of  the  wall 
constructed  during  the  past  season  in  this  vicini- 
ty is  simply  made  by  turning  over  the  lime  and 
mixing  it  with  the  gravel ;  water  is  then  thrown 
upon  it  and  it  is  left  to  absorb  moisture  necessa- 
ry for  its  slaking  ;  it  is  then  turned  over  once, 
and  in  some  cases  twice  with  a  shovel.  It  is  then 
in  a  hot  state  deposited  in  the  boxes,  and  left  to 
arrange  itself  as  best  it  may.  Such  a  mode  of 
proceeding  leads  directly  to  a  waste  of  materials, 
and  failures  are  consequently  frequent. 

A  very  important  lesson  is  to  be  derived  from 
these  failures.  They  clearly  demonstrate  that 
the  greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken  in  the 
mixture  of  the  ingredients  ;  that  the  first  condi- 
tion necessary  to  obtain  good  concrete  is,  that  the 
lime  be  brought  to  the  state  of  a  perfect  hydrate 
previous  to  its  being  mixed  with  the  other  mate- 
rials, and  when  deposited  in  the  boxes,  it  should 
be  well  beaten  with  a  rammer  to  prevent  the  ma- 
terials from  separating. 

The  quantites  of  sand  and  gravel  to  be  used,  of 
course  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  lime 
and  sand.  The  proportion  found  to  yield  a  good 
result  is  as  follow  : — 33  parts  of  rich  lime,  33 
parts  of  sand,  and  66  parts  of  broken  stone  or 
gravel. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

GAS  LIME. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Seeing  an  inquiry  from  two  of 
your  correspondents  concerning  gas  lime,  I  will 
give  my  experience  with  it  as  a  manure,  though 
small ;  but  then,  you  know,  "every  little  helps." 

Last  spring  I  bought  a  barrel  of  it,  for  which  I 
paid  $1,00.  Plaster  sold  at  that  time  for  $1,33, 
of  which  I  bought  a  barrel,  and  mixed  it  with  the 
lime  one  month  before  using.  I  applied  it  to 
corn  with  apparently  good  effect.  My  corn  was 
not  killed  by  it,  though  others  make  that  com- 
plaint ;  but,  in  every  case  where  the  corn  was 
killed,  fresh  lime  or  ashes  were  mixed  with  it,  or 
as  least  so  far  as  I  know.  INIy  lime  and  plaster 
cost  me  1,17  per  barrel,  instead  of  $1,33,  as  it 
would  had  I  bought  all  plaster.  I  think  fresh 
lime  as  cheap  at  $2,00  per  cash  as  the  gas  lime 
at  $1,00,  though  it  would  have  to  be  applied  with 
more  caution,  if  applied  in  the  hill  when  newly 
slaked.  If  others  have  had  any  experience  with 
this  kind  of  lime,  will  they  be  so  kind  as  let  us 
hear  about  it.  S.  Tennky. 

W.  Portland,  Andg.  Co.,  Me.,  Feb.,  1855. 


Corn  Cobs. — Corn  cobs  contain  considerable 
farinaceous  matter,  the  same  as  the  corn  itself; 
and  it  is  said  that  in  France  a  mill  has  been  re- 
cetitly  invented  for  separating  it.  Now  that  the 
farinaceous  matter  in  cobs  is  nutritious,  there  is 
no  doubt ;  but  whether  the  great  amount  of  hard, 
woody,  innutritious  matter  they  contain  may  not 
in  some  cases  injure  the  animal  as  much  as  the 
farina  benefits,  is  more  than  wo  know.  Probably 
this  may  depend  on  how  the  animal  is  fed  other- 
wise. If  fed  on  very  concentrated  food,  the 
woody  matter,  we  should  think,  might  be  benefi- 
cial rather  than  otherwise  ;  but  if  fed  on  coarse 
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dry  food,  it  would  seem  as  if  to  stuff  him  with 
cob  meal  would  only  make  bad  worse. — The  Farm- 
er— Prof.  Nash. 

TWELFTH  LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTU- 
RAL  MEETING. 

Reported  for  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BY   WILLIAM   W.    HILL. 

The  ttvelfih  and  concluding  meeting  of  the  se- 
ries was  held  on  Tuesday  evening. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Flint, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  made 
some  interesting  remarks  appropriate  to  the  clos- 
ing meeting.  He  felt  that  the  discussions 
during  the  meetings  just  closing  had  been  of  an 
nnusually  practical  and  useful  character,  and 
that  they  had  personally  benefited  all  who  had 
listened  to  them ;  while  the  reports  which  had 
been  published  had  been  read  and  copied  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The 
subject  for  this  evening's  discussion,  The  Econo- 
my of  Agriculture,  was  one  which  embraced  all 
the  practical  details  of  farming,  and  not  only 
those,  but  the  broader  question  of  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
He  concluded  by  announcing  His  Excellency 
Governor  Gardner  as  the  Chairman  for  the  even- 
ing. 

The  Governor,  on  taking  the  chair,  expressed 
his  interest  in  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  his 
especial  approval  of  the  objects  for  which  these 
meetings  have  been  held.  He  did  not  doubt  but 
that  they  had  been  of  great  advantage  to  those 
who  had  attended  them.  Unquestionably,  experi- 
mental knowledge  is  the  most  valuable,  but  these 
meetings,  like  the  libraries  of  books  which  we 
prize  so  much,  compress  into  a  small  compass  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  a  great  many  intel- 
ligent minds,  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of 
all.  The  Governor  remarked  that  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  be  born  upon  a  farm,  and  he  had 
always  cherished  a  love  for  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Indeed,  that  very  morning,  and  early  too, 
he  had  left  his  home  in  the  city  to  visit  his  farm, 
and  he  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  in  a  few 
months  of  eating  some  green  peas  raised  from 
seed  which  he  had  that  very  morning  planted 
with  his  own  hand.  He  had  eaten  fruit  of  his 
own  production  every  month  in  the  year.  Re- 
ferring to  the  economy  of  agriculture,  ho  re- 
marked that  a  few  days  ago  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  State  Farm  at  Wcstboro',  and  of 
forming  there  the  acquaintance  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  He  had  pre- 
viously read  a  good  deal  in  regard  to  the  farm, 
but  had  formed  th(5  opinion  that  the  experiment 
of  a  State  farm  was  rather  visionary,  and  would 
prove  only  a  waste  of  money.  What  he  saw, 
and  the  explanations  given  him  in  regard  to  the 
experiments  carried  on  by  the  Board,  however. 


modified  his  former  belief,  and  he  was  now  of 
the  opinion  that  the  farm  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  farmers  of  the  commonwealth, — 
much  greater  than  the  appropriations  which 
have  or  are  likely  to  be  made  to  it  by  the  State. 
Inhis  opinion,  the  State  should  take  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  obtaining  and  diffusion  of  agricultu- 
ral knowledge  among  the  people,  and  he  could 
conceive  of  no  reason  why  Massachusetts  sliould 
not  be  able  to  sustain  her  entire  population,  even 
though  it  should  hereafter  reach  five  millions, 
with  the  productions  of  her  own  soil  alone. 

Mr.  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  followed,  at  the  call 
of  the  Governor,  and  urged  the  justness  of  the 
farmer's  claims  to  aid  from  the  State.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  bounty  extended  by  the  State  to 
the  county  agricultural  societies,  had  been  a 
great  help  to  the  agriculture  of  the  State,  and 
that  the  State  farm  at  Westboro'  would  be  oi 
very  essential  service  to  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  is  only  by  means  of  such  institu- 
tions that  we  can  learn  the  economy  of  agri- 
culture. State  farms  should  be  established  in 
all  the  counties  in  the  State,  to  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  county  societies,  making  an- 
nual reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural 
Bureau.  It  might  be  stipulated  that  each  county 
should  raise  a  sum  equal  to  that  donated  by  the 
State.  He  doubted  whether  the  present  system 
of  dispensing  the  bounty  of  the  State  by  means 
of  premiums,  was  a  judicious  one.  The  same 
sums  expended  on  experimental  farms,  whence 
valuable  reports  in  regard  to  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion, course  of  crops,  application  of  manures, 
the  breeding  and  management  of  cattle,  &c., 
would  be  derived,  would  prove  far  more  bene- 
ficial than  the  ephemeral  cattle  shows  now  in 
vogue,  which  make  no  lasting  impression. 

Mr.  Waters,  of  Beverly,  spoke  briefly  of  the 
importance  of  experiments  in  agriculture,  and 
took  occasion  to  allude  to  the  great  attention 
paid  to  raising  onions  in  Essex  county. 

Mr.  FiSKE,  of  Framingham,  referred  to  the 
remark  often  made  to  him  by  farmers,  "Only 
give  me  a  plenty  of  manure,  and  I  don't  care 
any  thing  about  your  Boston  Culticator,  your 
New  England  Farmer,  or  your  Ploughman.  If  I 
could  only  get  manure,  I  could  get  crops  fast 
enough."  Many  farmers  who  talk  thus,  could 
double  or  treble  their  manures  if  they  would  only 
make  the  most  of  their  resources — bogs,  sinks, 
urine,  ashes,  &c.  lie  had  raised  forty  to  fifty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  with  a  manure  made 
up  of  meadow  mud,  sifted  fine,  ashes  and  urine 
from  horse  and  cow,  putting  a  handful  on  each 
hill  after  planting  the  corn,  which  was  put  into 
the  ground  without  manuring.  The  economy  of 
manure  is  the  great  point  in  farming.  The  wash 
of  one  sink  will  raise  half  an  acre  of  corn. 
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Mr.  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  remarked  that  a 
farmer  ia  his  county  cleared  $400  from  an  acre 
of  onions  the  last  season,  and  that  was  only  a 
sample  of  what  is  done  in  Esses  county.  The 
great  secret  of  their  success  lies  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  adaptation  of  manures,  and  in  keeping 
the  soil  free  from  weeds.  By  attention  to  so- 
curing  the  best  plants  for  seed,  the  size  and 
quality  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  $2  and 
$3  a  pound  is  paid  for  seed  coming  from  Essex- 
county. 

Mr.  Fren'ch,  of  Braintree,  illustrated  the  great 
want  of  information  upon  the  various  matters 
connected  with  farming — as  location  of  build- 
ings, the  preservation  and  application  of  ma- 
nures, the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  the  selection  of 
stock — and  argued  that,  from  the  complicated 
nature  of  these  questions,  private  individuals 
were  DOt  competent  to  elucidate  them.  The 
matter  should  be  undertaken  by  the  State,  through 
the  agency  of  experimental  farms.  While  speak- 
ing of  stock,  the  speaker  remarked  that  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  had  long  advocated  "box- feeding" 
in  fattening  stock,  and  Ids  views,  it  is  believed, 
will  triumph  in  England.  He  did  not  exactly 
understand  what  was  meant  by  "bos-feeding," 
but  believed  that  it  consisted  in  enclosing  the 
animal  iii  a  stall  or  pen,  and  keeping  it  there  on 
a  dry  floor  until  fattened.  The  English  butchers 
invariably  offer  an  advance  for  such  beef,  without 
knowing  how  it  is  raised.  The  speaker  ques- 
tioned the  utility  of  littering  the  floor  for  cattle, 
having  discarded  the  practice  the  past  year,  with- 
out noticing  any  detriment  to  the  cattle  in  conse- 
quence. He  also  related  the  case  of  a  ilaryland 
farmer,  who,  in  planting  his  hot,  sandy  soil  with 
corn,  put  his  manure  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  be- 
lieving that  it  was  the  true  way,  in  which  he  was 
sustained  by  a  farmer  in  the  Connecticut  valley. 
It  was  a  new  idea,  and  he  intended  to  try  it  on  a 
small  scale,  and  would  recommend  others  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  SttELDON,  of  Wilmington,  followed,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  where  litter  could  be 
had  cheap,  bedding  cattle  should  be  kept  up. 
He  thought  it  made  a  material  difierence  with 
osen.  It  is  economy  to  supply  cows  with  water 
about  milk  warm  in  Avinter  ;  they  will  give  ten 
per  cent,  more  milk. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  forcibly  argued  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  pattern  farms,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Bradford,  illustrated  the  benefits 
derived  from  study,  and  a  perusal  of  the  agricul- 
tural newspapers,  by  those  who  were  wise  enough 
to  make  use  of  them. 

Mr.  BucKMiNSTER,  of  the  Plouyhman,  remarked 
that  there  were  but  two  ways  of  doing  a  thing — 
the  right  and  the  wrong — and  if  we  could  induce 


j  the  farmers  to  give  up  their  stand- still  notions, 
I  and  try  the  various  methods  of  cultivation,  ^e 
j  should  soon  arrive  at  the  economy  of  agriculture, 
.and,  by  making  it  more  profitable,  our  young 
I  men  would  be  retained  upon  the  farm. 
I  On  motion  of  Mr.  Hall,  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  presented  to  Joseph  Bird,  E^q.,  of 
Watertown,  for  his  interesting  lecture,  last  week, 
on  an  improved  fire  system. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


For  the  Neiv  Eng-land  Fanner. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME-THE 
BISON. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give 
us  some  information  in  regard  to  the  Superphos- 
phate of  Lime,  an  article  of  which  we  hear  much, 
and  know  but  little.  What  does  It  cost?  (a.) 
How  sliould  it  be  applied  to  corn  and  potato 
crops  ?  What  sort  of  packages  is  it  put  up  in  ? 
and  what  is  its  weight  per  bushel?  (h.)  We 
wish  to  try  it,  as  we  have  utterly  failed  with 
guano,  which,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
plaster,  we  have  applied,  as  a  top-dressing,  to 
portions  of  our  wheat,  oat  and  grass  fields,  and 
planted  under  the  hills  of  corn,  without  being 
able,  at  any  time,  to  perceive  any  difference  be- 
tween the  parts  so  treated  and  the  rest  of  the 
fields.  We  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in 
which  it  has  been  applied,  in  this  vicinity,  in 
which  the  cost  of  the  article  and  the  labor  of  ap- 
plying it  was  not  a  total  loss. 

Can  you  tell  whether  any  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  to  domesticate  the  Bison  or  American 
Buffalo?  Ought  that  "Native  American"  race 
to  be  allowed  to  become  extinct  ?  Is  there  no 
ascertained  way  of  perpetuating  it  frofitahhj  ?  (c.) 

Rutland,  Vt.  Readers. 


Remarks. — (a.)  $45,00  a  ton.  Manure  the  land 
liberally,  and  apply  a  gill  of  the  superphosphate 
to  the  hill ;  this  will  give  the  young  plants  a 
vigorous  start  before  the  roots  spread  themselves 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  manure. 

(b.)  It  is  put  up  in  bags  of  about  150  pounds 
each,  and  probably  weighs  about  60  pounds  to 
the  bushel.  Superphosphate  of  lime  is  manu- 
factured as  follows :  When  burned  bones  are 
digested  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  tliree 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  gypsum  (sulphate  of 
lime)  is  produced,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
solution,  while  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  lime  remain  in  the  sour  liquid  above 
it.  When  this  liquid  is  boiled  down  or  evapora- 
ted to  dryness,  it  leaves  a  white  powder,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  acid  or  superphosphate 
of  lime.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  made  by  burning 
the  common  yellow  sulphur  in  large  leaden 
chambers.  One  pound  of  sulphur  produces  about 
three  poimds  of  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid.  It 
consists  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  only — combined 
with  a  little  water.  Sulphuric  acid  is  another 
name  for  oil  of  vitriol. 
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(c.)  The  bison,  or  buffalo,  has  been  domestica- 
ted, but  no  good  properties  were  found  -which  the 
ox  does  not  possess. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TRANSPLANTING  EVERGREENS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  often  read  in  your  paper 
the  importance  of  planting  evergreens  for  orna- 
ment and  shade,  and  I  know  of  nothing  more 
beautiful  in  Avinter,when  the  fields  and  hills  seem 
bound  in  ice  and  snow,  than  the  drooping  spruce, 
the  lofty  pine  and  graceful  hemlock.  Their  ever 
deep,  rich  green,  lends  cheerfulness  to  the  dreary 
winter,  and  makes  a  home,  be  it  ever  so  humble, 
look  pleasant  and  comfortable.  I  have  seen  rules 
in  yours  and  in  other  papers,  in  regard  to  trans- 
planting them,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  any 
of  your  readers  have  followed  them,  that  not  one 
tree  in  ten  has  survived  the  scorching  sun  of  mid- 
summer.   ((7.) 

A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Country  Geii- 
tleman  gives  these  rules,  which  I  will  give  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers,  for  I  think  they  are  good 
as  fiir  as  they  go.  First,  do  not  get  trees  that  are 
too  large.  Second,  be  sure  and  get  trees  that 
have  been  esposed  to  the  sun.  Third,  in  taking 
up,  do  not  mangle  the  roots.  Fourth,  do  not 
prune  too  much.  Fifth,  be  sure  not  to  let  the 
roots  dry  before  they  are  placed  in  the  ground. 
To  which  I  would  add,  as  the  great  secret  of  suc- 
cess, do  not  transplant  them  in  the  fall  or  early 
in  the  spring,  but  when  they  are  in  a  growing 
state,  and  have  made  one  inch  growth  ;  with 
these  rules  strictly  observed,  fail  is  impossible. 
I  attribute  the  ill-success  of  so  many  in  trans- 
planting the  evergreens,  particularly  the  hem- 
lock, more  from  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
proper  time  of  planting,  than  to  all  other  causes. 

Salem,  1855.  c.  a.  s. 


HE  NEVER  TOLD  A  LIE. 

Once  there  was  a  littje  boy, 
With  curly  hair  and  pleasant  eye, 

A  boy  who  always  spoke  the  truth, 
And  never,  never  told  a  lie. 

And  when  he  trotted  off  to  school, 
The  children  all  about  would  cry, 

There  goes  the  curly-headed  boy, 
The  boy  who  never  tells  a  lie. 

And  every  body  loved  him  so, 
Because  he  always  told  the  truth, 

That  every  day,  as  he  grew  up, 
'Twas  said,  "There  goes  the  honest  youth  ! 

And  when  the  people  that  stood  near. 
Would  turn  to  ask  the  reason  why. 

The  answer  would  be  always  this — 
Because  he  never  tells  a  lie. 


Remarks. — Hundreds,  thousands  of  evergreen 
trees  have  been  planted  by  rules  we  have  given, 
and  have  flourished  finely — they  are  rules  com- 
mon to  all  who  understand  the  matter.  In  one  in- 
stance several  hundred  evergreens  were  set  by  the 
same  person,  by  our  rules,  and  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred died.  One  of  the  rules  you  give,  is  "not 
to  prune  too  much,"  We  should  consider  the  case 
very  rare  where  a  young  evergreen  would  reed 
any  pruning.  We  hope  more  attention  will  be 
paid  to  transplanting  trees  which  add  so  much  to 
the  beauty  of  our  homesteads. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PROFITABLE  CULTURE. 

An  industrious  laborer,  who  cultivates  with 
his  own  hands  his  own  lands,  has  just  informed 
me  that  he  sold  125  barrels  of  onions,  at  $4,25 
per  barrel,  d^vered  at  his  own  cellar.  These 
onions  grew  on  about  two-thirds  of  an  acre  of 
ground. 

Amount  of  sale $531,25 

Deduct  cost  of  culture,  &c 13]  ,25 

Nett  profit $400,00 

Pretty  well  fur  a  small  concern.  J.  w.  r. 

March  23,  1855. 


For  the  New  Enqland  Farmer. 

ABOUT  TURKEYS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  was  quite  glad  to  see  your  re- 
marks two  or  three  weeks  since  on  raising  turkeys 
— and  am  more  than  half  inclined  to  give  yovi  a 
bit  of  my  experience  in  that  business,  with  a  few 
observations.  Several  years  ago,  I  purchased  two 
turkeys  thinking  I  would  try  my  "luck,"  as  the 
saying  is,  and  see  what  I  could  do  with  them. 
Well,  the  first  year  they  hatched  out  about  thir- 
ty-two young.  I  shut  them  up  in  the  barn,  and 
fed  on  dough  and  cheese-curd.  I  soon  found  that 
this  did  not  agree  with  them,  as  they  began  to 
grow  sick  and  die  off.  On  pleasant  days  I  let 
them  run  out  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  but 
they  did  not  improve  much.  I  then  made  a  large 
and  roomy  coop,  and  kept  them  in  a  while,  bat 
they  did  not  seem  to  thrive  then  ;  and  after 
"bothering  and  fussing"  a  good  deal  with  them, 
and  losing  a  good  many,  I  concluded  to  let  them 
go  and  take  their  chance,  and  I  did.  They  soon 
began  to  mend  and  to  grow  finely.  I  lost  two  or 
three  more  in  the  course  of  the  season.  In  the 
fall  I  had  about  twenty  good  fat  turkeys  for  the 
market,  which  averaged  me  nearly  a  dollar  apiece. 
I  have  kept  two  over  every  year  since ;  I 
let  them  choose  their  nests  where  they  please,  and 
bring  their  young  according  to  their  own  fashion , 
giving  myself  but  very  little  trouble  about  them 
not  even  feeding  them.  I  think  they  succeed 
much  better  to  be  let  alone  ;  I  have  usually  had 
about  twenty  turkeys  every  fall.  About  a  fort- 
night before  I  want  to  kill  them,  I  shut  them  up 
and  keep  corn,  oats,  lime-water,  &c.,  by  them, 
and  let  them  help  themselves.  Of  course  they 
come  out  "fat  and  sleek."  I  have  them  weigh 
from  six  to  eighteen  pounds  apiece.  They  aver- 
age me  about  one  dollar  each .  Now  I  cannot  tell 
you  just  how  much  profit  I  make,  but  I  think  I 
can  raise  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  turkeys  cheap- 
er than  I  can  that  amount  of  pork.  The  only  ex- 
pense to  me  is  in  feeding  to  fatten,  and  in  keep- 
ing the  breeders  over;  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves,  as  soon  as  warm  weather  comes,  till 
cold  weather  comes  again.  It  is  natural  for  them 
to  roam  about,  and  they  can  generally  find  some- 
thing to  suit  tlieir  taste  in  the  numerous  bugs, 
worms,  &c.,  that  infest  every  nook  and  corner  of 
our  farms  ;  and  for  two  or  three  years  past,  they 
'nave  revelled  in  grasshoppers.  There  is  nothing 
on  which  they  thrive  so  well.    When  they  have 
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been  out  grasshoppering  awhile,  they  will  not 
touch  corn  if  thrown  to  them.  I  think  it  worth 
a  good  deal  to  a  farm  when  grasshoppers  are 
thick,  to  have  a  flock  of  turkeys  to  thin  them 
out.  I  think  it  would  pay  to  keep  them,  even  if 
we  did  not  get  their  good  "fat  haunches"  to  eat. 
Many  times  have  1  seen  a  flock  of  turkeys  march 
over  a  field  thick  with  grasshoppers,  with  almost 
the  regularity  of  soldiers  in  file,  and  then  back 
again — not  in  the  same  track,  but  beside  the  first 
— thus  culling  the  field  with  the  regularity  of  a 
mower.  It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  observe 
their  operations.  Isn't  it  a  sight  that  will  set  an 
epicure's  stomach  into  peculiar  gastronomic 
ticittcrations,  to  see  a  flock  of  large,  latand  sleek 
turkyes  perched  upon  the  wall,  or  strutting  round 
making  observations, — ever  and  anon  making  the 
'air  vocal  with  toot-toot-toot — gobble-gobble-gob- 
ble. Yours,  J.  T.  w. 
Marlboro',  N.  H.,  March 20,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HOME-MADE  GUANO. 

Mr.  Editor  : — On  page  253  of  the  monthly 
Farmer,  for  185-1,  may  be  found  an  inquiry  from 
me,  and  your  answer,  concerning  the  mode  of 
preparing  and  using  the  manure  of  that  much 
neglected  portion  of  farm  stock,  viz.,  the  hens. 
I  saved  and  used  a  small  quantity,  applying  it  to 
corn,  potatoes,  peas  and  vines,  with  satisfactory 
results. 

It  was  prepared  with  muck,  dug  the  autumn 
previous,  half  and  half,  and  put  in  direct  contact 
with  the  seed,  vines  excepted.  On  corn  I  found 
it,  applied  at  the  rate  of  a  large  handful  to  a 
hill,  to  be  two-thirds  equal  to  a  shovel  full  of 
yard  manure.  For  potatoes  I  think  it  good, 
though  not  near  so  valuable  as  for  corn.  It  gave 
mine  an  early  and  vigorous  start,  but  the  drought 
affected  them  more,  on  account  of  their  being 
more  forward  than  the  other  crops,  they  all  being 
late  planted.  For  peas  I  consider  it  a  valuable 
manure.  It  gave  ^eui  an  early  and  vigorous 
start,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  manure  enough  for 
them,  applied  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  a  double 
row  of  ten  rods  long.  On  vines  I  consider  it 
useful,  but  it  ought  to  be  well  covered  with  earth 
before  dropping  the  seeds.  I  did  not  cover  mine 
at  first,  and  they  came  up  very  poorly.  I  then 
planted  over  again,  mi.King  the  soil  and  manure 
intimately,  and  they  came  up  well. 

Thus  you  have  the  results  of  one  year's  trial 
with  this  availatjle  source  of  home-made  guano. 
More  experiments  may  confirm  or  change  the 
above  opinions.  I  do  not  claim  any  thing  reli- 
able for  them,  further  than  that  it  is  a  valuable 
manure,  and  ought  to  be  improved  by  all  who 
keep  fowls,  even  in  small  numbers. 

The  coming  season  I  intend  to  mix  as  before, 
and  add  one  bushel  of  ashes  (dry)  just  before 
using,  and  cover  well  with  loam.  The  manure 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  pulverized  before  mixing 
with  the  ashes.  The  muck  ought  to  bo  strown 
under  the  roosts,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  as  often 
as  once  a  week.  A  quantity  of  plaster  would 
not  bo  lost  if  strown  under  the  roosts  Aveekly. 
If  others  have  tried  the  "home-made  guano," 
shall  we  not  hear  from  them  ?  S.  Texney. 

West  Poland,  Me.,  March,  1855. 


THE  WAY  WEEDS  MULTIPLY. 

The  Gardener's  Chronicle  enters  into  a  calcula- 
tion to  show  the  rates  at  which  weeds  multiply  : 

"The  common  groundsel  ripens  about  52  seeds 
in  each  head  of  flowers  ;  and  produces  about  40 
heads  or  2080  seeds.  The  dandelion  ripens  about 
135  seeds  in  a  head,  of  which  it  produces  about 
2740  seeds.  The  sow-thistle  ripens  about  280 
seeds  in  each  head,  and  produces  about  38,  thus 
yielding  11,040  seeds  per  plant.  The  annual 
spurges  form  about  180  seed-vessels,  each  con- 
taining three  seeds,  and  therefore  produce  54j0 
seeds  per  plant.  These  are,  as  we  have  said,  very 
low  averages. 

Now  according  to  this  calculation — 

1  Groundsel,       2,080-1 

1  Dandelion,       2,740  (    ,n  .rvn  ^i„„*.„ 

1  Sow-thistl^,  li;040  I   ^^''^^^  P^*"**- 

1  Spurge,  540  J 

which  will  cover  just  about  three  acres  and  a  half 
of  land,  at  three  feet  apart.  To  hoe  land  costs, 
we  will  say,  about  6s*  per  acre,  so  that  allowing 
four  such  weeds  to  produce  their  seed  may  involve 
an  expense  of  a  guinea.  In  other  words,  a  man 
throws  away  5s.  3d.  as  often  as  he  neglects  to 
bend  his  back  to  pull  up  a  young  weed,  before  it 
begins  to  fulfil  the  first  law  of  nature.  We  know 
tliat  some  well-fed  folks  object  to  all  inflection  or 
deflection  of  the  vertebral  column — they  are  gen- 
erally fond  of  hard  words — but  then  they  also  ob- 
ject to  its  being  considered  in  their  wages,  which 
is  not  exactly  fair. 

Let  us  look  at  the  foregoing  data  in  another 
point  of  view.  Every  dandelion  left  to  flourish 
unchecked  may  plant  an  acre  of  ground  4  feet 
apart ;  every  sow-thistle  may  do  the  same  two  feet 
apart ;  every  groundsel  five  feet  apart,  allowing 
for  waste.  Supposing  a  garden  to  consist  of  two 
acres,  IG  dandelions,  or  four  sow-thistles,  or  21 
groundsels,  or  80  sparges,  will  cover  it  with  a 
crop  a  foot  apart.  Taking  this  calculai;ion  in 
their  :  hand,  we  recommend  everybody  afliicted 
with  weeds,  or  with  a  gardener  whose  vertebral 
column  will  not  bend,  as  aforesaid,  to  count  the 
dandelions,  groundsels,  sow-thistles  and  spurges 
upon  the  first  square  rod  of  ground  they  can 
measure  off. 

Seriously,  this  forgetfulness  of  the  consequences 
of  allowing  weeds  to  seed  is  a  fault  of  the  first 
magnitude  ;  the  more  inexcusable,  because  no 
skill  is  required  to  remedy  it ;  nothing  whatever, 
except  industry  and  foresight  is  demanded. 


*  The  BhiUiiig  spoken  of  is  about  25  cents. 


Downfall  of  a  Cojiposite  House. — Last  fall  a 
Mr.  Cozzens,  of  Brookline,  commenced  a  compos- 
ite house  of  cobble-stones  and  mortar,  nearly 
finishing  it.  He  postponed  further  work  upon 
it,  to  allow  time  for  the  walls  to  become  hard, 
and  was  intending  to  go  to  work  this  morning  to 
finish  it  for  occupancy.  Last  (wening,  as  two 
gentlemen  were  examining  the  walls,  and  admiring 
the  elegance  of  the  structure,  and  its  cheapness 
and  durability,  the  walls  suddenly  crumbled,  and 
the  whole  building  came  down  so  rapidly  that 
they  escaped  with  difficulty  from  being  buried  in 
the  ruins.  It  appears  that  the  recont  warm 
weather  had  driven  the  frost  from  the  walls,  and 
that  being  the  only  cohesive  power  in  the  com- 
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position,  down  they  came,  in  a  manner  that  has 
somewhat  cooled  the  ardor  of  persons  afflicted 
with  the  "Cobble-Stone  Fever. "—i/eraW,  S)th. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

HOW    TO    DESTROY    CATERPILLARS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Take  strong  soap  suds — that  in 
which  clothes  have  been  washed  will  answer — 
provided  it  is  strong — and  a  pole  long  enough  to 
reach  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  tie  a  bag  of  wool- 
len rags  on  the  end  of  it ;  then  dip  the  rags  in 
tlie  suds,  and  hold  directly  over  where  the  young 
worm  has  just  made  its  appearance  and  begun  to 
spin  its  web  ;  as  soon  as  the  suds  touches  them, 
they  will  die  instantly.  This  remedy  is  equally 
effectual  for  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  and 
other  shrubbery  infested  with  these  pests. 

Middktoivn,  Vi.,  1855.  J.  H.  Roberts. 

A    FINE    HOG. 

Mr.  Editor. — Being  a  reader  of  your  excellent 
paper,  and   noticing  statements  of  your  corres- 

Fondents  relative  to  large  cattle  and  large  hogs, 
send  you  the  age  and  weight  of  a  hog  which  we 
slaughtered  last  week.  Age  21  months  22  days  ; 
weight  of  round  hog  after  hanging  eight  and  for- 
ty hours,  754  lbs.  ;  rough  fat,  35  lbs.  ;  estimat- 
ing the  shrinkage  at  11  lbs.  for  the  time  of  hang- 
ing, (it  being  very  cold)  would  ma'ie  the  whole 
weight  800,  being  a  gain  of  1  7-33  lbs.  a  day.  If 
any  one  beats  this,  we  will  try  again.  Breed, 
half-blood  Suffolk.  S.  &  R.  Farnswokth. 

Lyme,  N.  H.,  March  7,  1855. 

WASHINGTON?    ROYAL    APPLE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  send  you  a  specimen  of  apples 
that  I  have  raised  six  years.  I  cut  the  scions 
from  a  seedling  tree  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Joseph  P. 
Hay  ward,  in  Sterling.  He  says  he  opened  a  bar- 
rel of  this  kind  of  apples  on  the  first  of  June,  and 
they  were  as  fresh  and  fair  as  they  were  when 
they  were  put  up,  and  there  was  not  more  than 
one  peck  of  defective  ones  in  the  barrel. 

I  find  the  trees  to  be  very  prolific  bearers.  The 
fruit  is  in  eating  from  October,  and  it  has  been 
submitted  to  many  of  the  best  judges  of  fruit,  and 
they  pronounce  it  one  of  the  best  kind  of  apples 
that  has  been  offered  to  the  public. 

I  have  given  it  the  name  of  AVashington  Royal. 
Ephraim  Robbin's. 

Leominster,  March  19,  1855. 

Rem.\rks. — 'We  have  just  eaten  one  of  the  ap- 
ples alluded  to  above,  and  pronounce  it  most  ex- 
cellent. They  not  only  taste  well,  but  are  "good- 
ly to  behold."  xVbove  medium  size,  flattish- 
round ;  yellowish-green,  with  numerous  small 
gray  dots,  and  a  clear  red  in  the  sun.  Calyx  in 
a  broad  basin,  stem  slender,  and  half  an  inch 
long.  It  is  a  valuable  variety.  Sec  advertise- 
ment- — 
osiers. 

What  is  the  weight  of  the  crop  of  osiers  the 
first,  second  and  third  year  from  planting?  I  am 
about  planting  a  few  acres  and  wish  for  all  the 
information  possible  before  I  am  fiiirly  in  the  sea- 
son for  it.  Will  some  one  please  reply  who  has 
the  means  of  knowing  ?  G.  F.  Nutting. 


CARROTS   AND    WATERMELONS. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  sow  carrot  seed,  and 
the  best  kind  to  sow?  {a.) 

I  should  like  to  know  how  the  ground  should 
be  prepared  so  as  to  yield  the  greatest  amount  at 
the  least  expense,  {b.) 

I  wish  to  know  how  to  raise  watermelons  by 
any  way  to  secure  a  good  crop  without  fail,   (c.) 

I  wish  to  inquire  if  any  of  your  subscribers 
have  succeeded  in  raising  pears  from  scions  set  on 
the  mountain  ash  or  thorn  stocks.  If  so  how 
long-lived  were  theyl  {d.) 

Observer  on  the  Farm. 
Oakham,  March  19,  1855. 

REMARKS.-^(a.)  Sow  carrot  seed  as  early  inApril 
as  the  ground  is  warm  and  mellow.  They  will  do 
well  sown  in  May  if  the  seed  comes  up  promptly. 
The  orange  carrot  is  generally  cultivated  ;  the 
white  carrot  bririgs  heavy  crops,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  favorite  yet.  Then  there  is  the 
long  red  and  the  Altriugham.  The  latter  we 
have  raised,  but  found  no  qualities  to  recommend 
it  more  than  are  found  in  the  orange  carrot. 

(b.)  To  secure  a  good  crop  of  roots  of  any  kind, 
the  soil  should  be  deep  and  fine.  Sixteen  inches 
deep,  will  be  found  very  favorable.  Then  man- 
ure it  well,  and  tend  thoroughly,  and  you  will 
produce  a  crop  in  the  cheapest  manner. 

(c.)  Watermelons  love  a  high  and  dry  soil  ; 
we  have  known  them  to  grow  luxuriantly  on  a 
sand-bed  where  weeds  of  all  sorts  had  refused  to 
vegetate.  Manure  with  old  compost  in  the  hill. 
The  product  can  be  wonderfully  increased  by 
placing  a  shovel-full  of  good  loam  over  the  places 
where  the  vine  branches  and  pressing  it  down — 
new  roots  will  start  out  and  impart  great  vigor 
to  the  whole. 

(d.)  Pear  trees  will  grow  on  the  mountain-ash 
or  thorn,  but  we  think  it  better  to  engraft  on 
the  quince  for  the  earliest  supply,  adding  annually 
a  tree  or  two  on  its  own  roots. 

R-i-E   GRASS   AND    LUCERNE. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
publish  in  the  next  number  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer, 
the  qualities  advantages  and  diffei'enec  between 
rye  grass  and  lucerne  ;  their  uses,  and  best  mode 
of  cultivation,  and  the  quantity  of  seed  to  an 
acre.  S.  H.  Colllns. 

Locust  Lawn,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Remarks. — Lucerne  is  an  artificial  grass,  stems 
erect  or  somewhat  reclining,  and  about  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  inclining  to  wedge- 
shaped,  more  or  less  acute,  sharply  serrated  to- 
wards the  end,  clothed  with  close,  silky  hair  on 
both  sides.  .  The  flowers  are  in  clusters,  many, 
and  bluish- purple.  It  is  best  adapted  to  a  good, 
dry,  warm  soil,  and  will  not  flourish  well  on 
heavy  wet  soils.  It  is  a  deep-rooted  plant,  and 
requires  a  deep  soil.  It  should  be  sown  just  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  made  ready,  and  ought 
to  be  without  a  crop  of  grain,  in  drills,  12  to  10 
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inches  apart,  and  with  from  10  to  IG  pounds  of 
Beed  jjer  acre.  By  careful  weeding  and  hoeing, 
the  crop  may  be  cut  three  or  four  times  annually, 
for  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  years — the  first  cutting 
occurring  in  April.  A  gentleman  in  Maine  tried 
it  several  years  since,  and  says  he  sowed  it  the 
last  week'  in  May ;  the  last  week  in  July  it  was 
18  inches  high  on  an  average,  and  much  of  it 
had  blossomed.  Hogs  and  milch  cows  ate  it  vo 
raciously.  In  four  weeks  from  the  time  it  was 
cut  a  second  time, — and  on  the  fitst  of  November 
it  had  grown  to  nearly  the  same  height  as  before, 
and  was  cut  a  third  time — the  crop  being  heavier 
tlian  either  of  the  preceding.  A  piece  of  common 
red  clover  (very  flourishing)  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  same,  did  not  yield  nearly  half  as  much, 
in  proportion,  as  the  lucerne.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  capital  plant  for  soiling,  and  will  prove  profita- 
ble on  favorable  soils.  It  is  not  so  good  for  hay 
as  for  green  fodder,  especially  if  allowed  to  blos- 
som, the  stems  becoming  dry  and  hard. 

Of  the  rye-grass  there  are  numerous  varie- 
ties, but  the  perennial  rye-grass  {Lolium  perenne) 
is  the  only  one  not  set  down  in  an  English  list  of 
the  most  useful  species  and  varieties  of  the  grasses. 
Buel  set  it  down  as  a  grass  generally  esteemed. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  one  of  those  plants  which  im- 
poverish the  soil  to  a  high  degree.  It  produces 
an  abundance  of  seed,  and  produces  in  its  first 
year  of  growth  a  good  supply  of  herbage,  which 
is  much  liked  by  cattle.  There  is,  however, 
much  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  merits 
and  comparative  value  of  rye-grass.  One  peck  of 
rye-grass  seed,  with  14  pounds  of  clover,  per  acre, 
is  generally  considered  sufficient  for  sowing  pas- 
tures. — 

now   TO   APPLY   MAXTRE. 

Mr.  Editor  ; — I  have  one-half  of  an  acre  of 
ground  that  was  broken  up  last  fall  ;  it  consists 
of  a  sandy  loam.  I  wish  to  cultivate  upon  it  this 
season,  Chenango  potatoes,  fodder  corn,  crook- 
neck  squashes  and  beans,  and  wish  to  know  how 
to  use  my  manure  that  I  get  from  one  horse  and 
cow?  Shall  I  plant  in  the  liill,  or  otherwise? 
Last  year  I  planted  a  piece  similar  to  this  with 
the  same  materials,  and  I  did  not  get  my  seed 
back  again ;  I  had  healthy  vines,  but  nothing  un- 
derneath them. 

Which  corn  is  best  for  fodder  ? 

Yours  with  respect, 

Maiden,  1855.  e.  w.  b. 

A    WORD    ON    CORN   PLANTERS. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer  I  find  pictured 
in  the  hands  of  an'intelligent-looking  man,  one  of 
the  patent  hand  corn-planfas.  lie  is  evidently 
making  his  first  experiment,  for  I  see  a  smile  on 
his  face,  which,  perhaps,  maT/  not  appear  at  har- 
vesting. One  word  about  these  planters.  We 
are  not  informed  how  near  together  the  kernels 
must  be  in  order  to  drop  into  the  space  made  for 
them.  But  in  the  manufacturers'  advertisement 
we  are  informed  that  "The  closeness  of  the  stalks 
in. the  hill  is  necessary  for  close  cultivation." 


IIow  often  we  have  been  told  in  agrioultural 
papers,  that  the  seed  should  be  spread  at  least 
four  inches  in  the  hills,  that  no  stalks  should  be 
left  within  three  or  four  inches  of,another.  We 
have  been  told,  and  I  partly  believe  it,  that  the 
plants  choke  and  crowd  each  other  and  make  a 
more  stunted  growth  than  they  otherwise  would. 
The  wind  is  much  more  likely  to  blow  it  down, 
and  when  it  is  harvested,  extra  labor  will  be 
found  to  result  from  this  "closeness  of  the  stalks 
in  the  hills." 

I  infer  from  the  planter  above  referred  to,  that 
it  is  nearly  akin  to  one  patented  by  Charles  Dana, 
Esq.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  and  which  is  now 
being  sold  through  this  State  by  interested 
agents. 

if  we  can  have  a  corn-j^lanter  that  will  give  us 
the  proper  space  between  the  plants,and  yet  have 
them  sjircad,  we  may  practice  as  "close  cultiva- 
tion" as  possible,  and  yet  save  the  injurious  re- 
sults of  "closeness," 

This  is  already  gained  in  the  horse-planter  by 
Woodford,  of  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  whose  machine 
works  Avith  a  facility  and  accuracy  excelled  by 
no  machine  yet  invented  for  the  purpose.  The 
corn  is  carefully  dropped  in  close  furrows  in  the 
centre  of  a  space  15  inches  wide,  made  perfectly 
smooth,  and  all  sods  or  loose  stones  removed  by 
the  machine.  On  the  seed,  a  quantity  of  ashes, 
plaster,  or  any  concentrated  fertilizer  is  dropped, 
and  the  whole  thoroughly  covered. 

By  this  method  of  planting  8  to  10  acres  may 
be  planted  in  a  day,  and  yet  the  seed  sufficiently 
spread.  The  cultivator  may  be  run  as  near  the 
plants  as  the  operator  may  wish. 

I  will  add  further,  that  I  have  an  improvement 
on  the  above  planter,  by  which  the  operator  may 
plant  corn  and  beans  alternately,  and  without 
mixing  the  two,  putting  the  ashes  on  the  corn 
and  not  on  the  beans,  or  the  plaster  on  corn  and 
beans  both. 

■  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  in  doubt  about 
the  operation  of  the  various  2:>lanters  in  the  mar- 
ket, I  write  hoping  to  draw  remarks  from  others 
concerning  "closeness  in  the  hills,"  and  such 
ideas  as  may  be  connected  therewith,      g.  f.  n. 

CHEAP    FENCE. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  concerning  the  Green  fence 
mentioned  in  the  Farmer  of  April,  1854,  I  can 
only  say  that  the  proportion  is  about  16  oz.  of 
blue  vitriol  to  4^  or  5  gallons  of  water.  The 
time  required,  and  the  amount  of  vitriol  ab- 
sorbed by  the  process,  will  depend  upon  the  de- 
gree of  heat  applied,  and  the  kind  of  wood  used 
for  stakes.  Green  timber  will  kyanize  much 
quicker,  and  should  soak  two  weeks  in  the  sum- 
mer heat,  or  in  a  hot  bath  two  or  three  days. 
The  vitriol  should  be  added  to  keep  the  liquor  of 
proper  strength,  and  must  bo  left  to  the  operator 
to  judge  for  himself  by  appe^irance.    ■ 

Any  one  passing  thi-ough  Windsor,  Vt.,  will 
notice  this  fence  in  abundance  and  perfection. 

—  G.  F.  N. 

GRAPES. 

The  Concord,  a  large,  early,  pleasant  grape 
has  just  been  introduceil  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
and  promises  to  be  an  acquisition,  especially 
where  the  Catawba  and  Isabella  ripen  with  diffi- 
culty.—  Gardener'' s  Companion. 
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PLOWING  SANDY  SOILS. 

Spring  plowing  for  sandy  soils  is  preferable  to 
fall  plowing  :  for  although  the  plowing  of  clay 
soils,  including  ridging  and  back  furrowing,  may 
be  done  profitably  in  the  fall,  the  same  practice  is 
not  advisable  with  those  of  a  freer  kind.  The 
freezings  and  thawings  of  winter  will  materially 
improve  clayey  soils,  by  rendering  them  more 
free  from  the  disintegration  of  particles,  division 
of  masses,  etc.  Sandy  soils,  however,  should  be 
left  undisturbed  until  spring,  by  which  means 
they  are  less  liable  to  be  disturbed  l)y  high  winds, 
freshets,  etc. 

No  error  is  more  common  than  to  suppose  that 
sandy  or  gravelly  sub-soils  render  sub-soil  plow- 
ing useless.  On  the  contrary,  the  continuous 
descent  of  water  from  the  soil  will  so  compact 


both  the  sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  as  to  leave 
them  difficult  of  penetration  by  roots,  and  when 
they  are  of  such  character  as  to  render  it  injudi- 
cious to  bring  tliem  to  the  surface  by  deep  sur- 
face-plowing, we  may  at  least  follow  in  the  same 
furrow  with  the  lifting  sub-soil  plow,  which  does 
not  turn  tlie  soil,  but  will  disintegrate  it  to  a  great 
depth,  with  the  expenditure  of  but  a  small  amount 
of  force.  In  this  way  sandy  soils  become  ferated, 
and  from  the  decay  of  roots  passing  deeply  into 
them,  they  are  gradually  supplied  with  organic 
matter  so  as  to  improve  their  general  condition. 
This  disturbance,  however,  should  occur  in  spring  ; 
thus  they  are  less  compact  during  the  growing 
season,  and  become  stilfened  during  winter,  ren- 
dering them  more  practicable  in  their  character 
by  spring. —  Working  Farmer, 


THE  NEWTOWN  PIPPIN  APPLE. 


This  is  one  of  the  very  best,  and  yet 
most  uncertain  of  all  apples.  With 
great  expense  and  skill  in  raising,  and 
by  selecting  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens, it  has  brought  a  high  price  in 
foreign  markets,  which  has  given  it 
a  great  name.  The  fruit  is  every 
year  in  our  market,  of  poor  ap 
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pearance,  and  selling  at  common  prices.  One 
Baldwin  tree,  of  the  same  age,  will  outweigh  four 
of  them,  and  out-bear  five  or  six  of  them,  in  good 
fair  fruit.  It  generally  fails  in  New  England  ; 
in  some  favorable  situations  in  the  Middle  States, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  West,  it  succeeds  well. 
It  requires  a  warm,  deep,  sti-ong,  friable  loam, 
neither  wet  nor  dry,  lime  in  the  soil,  or  manure, 
and  the  highest  culture. 

Some  pomologists  reckon  two  kinds ;  others 
think  there  is  but  one,  modified  by  various  cir- 
cumstances. The  Green  (dotted  outline)  is  flat- 
tish-conical ;  stem,  short,  deep  cavity;  smooth, 
olive-green.  The  Yellow  (the  larger  outline)  is 
flattish-round,  angular;  stem  short,  rather  deep 
cavity  ;  rough,  yellow,  or  greenish-yellow,  brown- 
ish or  red  check.  We  have  seen  another  form 
and  color.  Roundish-conical,  very  deep  cavity  ; 
smooth,  w-ax-like,  pale  yellow,  bright  red  cheek. 


The  Newtown  Pippin  is  of  medial  size ;  flesh 
fine,  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  of  a  rich,  sprightly,  high 
aromatic  flavor  and  aroma.  Remarkable  for  re- 
taining its  freshness  to  a  late  period.  Late  winter, 
spring,  and  to  mid-summer.  A  slow,  scrubby 
grower ;  moderate  bearer.  Fruit  inclined  to  be 
defective  under  the  best  management.  Origin, 
Newtown,  Long  Island. — Cole. 


Water  Proof. — A  correspondent  of  the  Mer- 
chant's Magazine  gives  the  following  receipt  for 
the  prevention  of  wet  feet,  and  adds  that  by 
subjecting  his  boots  to  this  treatment  three  pairs 
have  lasted  him  six  years,  and  are  likely  to  last 
six  years  longer.     He  says  : 

I  put  a  pound  of  tallow,  and  half  a  pound  of 
rosin  in  a  pot  on  the  fire  ;  when  melted  and 
mixed,  I  warm  the  boots  and  apply  the  liot  stuff 
with  a  painter's  brush  until  neither  sole  nor  up- 
per leather  will  suck  any  more.    If  it  is  desired 
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that  the  boots  should  immediately  take  polish, 
dissolve  an  ounce  of  wax  in  sjjirits  of  turpen- 
tine ;  to  wliich  add  a  teaspoonful  of  lampltlack. 
A  day  after  the  boots  have  been  treated  with  the 
tallow  and  rosin,  rub  them  over  with  wax  in 
turpentine,  but  not  before  the  fire.  Thus  the 
exterior  will  have  a  coat  of  wax  alone,  and  shine 
like  a  mirror.  Tallow,  or  any  other  grease  be- 
comes rancid,  and  rots  the  stitching  as  well  as 
the  leather;  but  the  rosin  gives  it  an  antiseptic 
quality — which  preserves  the  whole.  Boots  and 
shoes  should  be  so  large  as  to  admit  of  cork  soles. 
Cork  is  so  bad  a  conductor  of  heat,  that  with  it 
in  boots,  the  feet  are  warm  on  the  coldest  stone 
floor. 


or  any  other  liquid  manure.    It  should  be  thrown 
(jver  and  well  incorporated,  as  it  will  be  apt  to 
work  through   the  loam  or  muck,  and  waste  if 
that  is  not  attended  to  soon.       R.  "W.  Turner. 
Newton  Centre,  Jan.  16,  1855. 


ROOT  CROPS. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SALT  LEY. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Your  correspondent  from  East 
Hartford,  Ct.,in  theiV,  E.  Farmer  for  Jan.,  1855, 
wants  information  in  regard  to  an  article  made  by 
the  liard  soap  manufacturers,  and  called  by  them 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  (as  well  as  Hartford) 
salt  ley.  Having  used  many  scores  of  loads  of 
that  article,  within  the  last  eight  years,  separate- 
ly as  well  as  in  connection  with  night  soil,  I  am 
able  to  reply  to  the  questions  put  by  "J.  R.  S." 

First,  let  me  say,  that  a  scientific  and  observ- 
ing neighl)or  Avho  has  a  few  acres  of  meadow  he 
wished  to  lay  down  to  grass  in  a  manner  best  cal- 
culated to  be  lasting,  and  also  wishing  to  know 
for  a  certainty  wliether  salt  ley  was  as  economi- 
cal (at  the  same  cost  per  load)  as  night  soil, 
placed  two  lieaps  of  loam  upon  tl>e  borders  of  his 
meadow,  containing  about  five  cords  each,  and 
added  five  loads  of  80  cubic  feet  each  of  ley,  to 
one  heap,  and  the  same  of  night  soil  to  the  other. 
After  causing  the  same  to  be  thrown  over  until 
well  incorporated,  he  divided  his  land  equally  in 
two  parts,  and  spread  the  compost,  sowed  liis 
grass  seed,  harrowed,  and  then  rolled  the  surface 
with  a  heavy  roller  The  first  year  the  result  was! 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  night  soil;  the  second j 
they  stood  side  by  side  ;  the  third,  the  difference  I 
in  favor  of  the  hy  was  more  than  equal  to  what! 
it  lacked  the  first,  wiiile  its  efiect  was  very  appar-l 
ent  long  after  the  night  soil  had  spent  itself.  Thisj 
experiment  as  well  as  some  of  my  own  of  a  simi- ! 
lar  character,  satisfied  me  that  ley  is  very  perma-i 
nentand  valual4e  as  a  fertilizer,  when  properly! 
incorporated  with  meadow  muck  for  upland.  I 
When  it  is  spread  upon  grass  land,  it  is  sure  to  I 
bring  in  a  large  amount  of  lumey-suckle  or  white  I 
clover,  which  is  the  same  thing.  ; 

If  used  for  corn  it  sliould  he  spread  and  plowed  1 
in,  as  it  will  be  apt  to  kill  tlie  corn  if  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  it.  I  believe  it  superior 
to  any  other  manure  for  other  potatoes,  as  it 
keeps  the  worms  from  troultling  tlicni.  It  may 
be  used  for  any  purpose  that  any  manure  is.  It 
is  the  best  for  sandy  land  as  it  liolds  the  moisture 
and  prevents  in  part  the  consequences  of  a 
drought.  One  cord  of  meadow  muck,  if  fine,  is 
sufficient  to  a1)sorb  one  load  of  00  cul)ic  feet. 
And  if  the  ley  is  good  (for  some  is  nearly  worth- 
less, being  made  of  lime  and  soda  JBstead  of  ashes) 
is  equal  to  a  cord  of  stable  manure.  Pile  up  the 
muck  and  run  tlic  ley  into  the  basin  on  the  top, 
and  be  careful  that  it  don't  work  out  at  tlie  sides 
and  waste,  as  it  is  more  likely  to  than  night  soil 


Much  of  the  success  of  root  crops  depends  up- 
on their  early  treatment.  Those  that  germinate 
slowly,  such  as  the  carrot,  should  have  the  seed 
swollen,  by  burying  it  in  tlie  soil  for  a  few  days 
encased  in  a  bag  before  sewing,  and  when  being 
sown,  small  quantities  of  radish  seed  should  be 
mixed  with  it.  The  radish  seed  will  mark  the 
rows  at  an  early  date,  so  as  to  enable  proper  tools 
to  be  passed  between,  and  remove  the  weeds  even 
before  the  carrots  shall  appear  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

All  light  scaly  seeds  should  be  planted  within 
half  an  inch  or  less  of  the  surface,  and  if  not 
shaded  by  the  radish  leaf  will  bake  from  the  sun'a 
heat,  and  refuse  to  germinate,  unless  previously 
swollen. 

The  early  attention  by  disturbance  of  the  soil 
for  carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  &c.,  is  positively  nec- 
essary to  insure  success.  Careless  culture  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  will  materially  injure  the 
crop. 

We  should  not  wait  for  weeds  to  appear  before 
disturbing  the  soil,  but  by  frequent  stirring  we 
may  prevent  their  growtli  altogether  until  the 
roots  shall  have  fairly  started,  and  are  in  full  pos- 
session ;  then  an  occasional  stirring  by  the  Horse 
Hoe  or  any  of  those  tools  lately  introduced  by 
Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  and  others  for  cleaning 
the  surface  of  soils,  so  that  the  entire  strength  of 
the  soil  and  all  the  atmospheric  advantages  may 
be  applied  to  the  crop. 

We  raised  last  year,  by  such  treatment,  1500 
busliels  of  parsnips,  and  nearly  or  quite  a  thous- 
and bushels  of  carrots  per  acre.  When  guano  or 
the  phosphates  are  used,  the  application  should 
be  in  small  doses,  and  at  each  disturbance  of  the 
soil.  The  results  will  be  much  greater  than  when 
all  are  j^laced  in  the  soil  before  the  planting  of  the 
seed  ;  for  in  its  slow  downward  travel  by  solution 
when  applied  after  the  roots  are  partially  grown, 
the  manure  may  come  in  contact  M'ith  the  young 
spongioles  ready  to  receive  it.  If  tlie  manures 
are  all  applied  in  the  rows  instead  of  between  the 
rows,  the  roots  become  hairy  and  roughened,  but 
when  more  generally  disseminated  tiirough  the 
soil  they  become  evenly  divided  by  moisture  before 
reaching  the  roots.  Tlie  great  increase  in  demand 
for  root  crops  will  fully  warrant  their  increased 
culture. —  Working  Farmer. 


The  Season.— a  correspondent  writing  fromKen- 
nebunk ,  Me. ,  April  8 ,  says — ' '  the  sledding  has  been 
very  good  here  until  to-day."  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston  the  frost  is  not  yet  out, — manure 
heaps  carried  out  last  fall,  are  still  frozen  ;  post- 
holes  cannot  be  dug,  or  very  little  spring  work 
done.  It  was  refresliing  this  morning  to  see  the 
first  team  and  plow  in  motion.  The  Weston  peo- 
ple deserve  the  premium.  From  Randolph,  Vt., 
under  date  of  April  2,  we  learn  that  the  snow 
was  then  four  feet  deep,  great  drifts  still  remain- 
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ing,  and  no  sugar  had  been  made.  From  Dor- 
chester, N.  H.,  the  account  is  that  the  snow  in 
the  woods  on  the  first  of  April  was  six  feet  deep 
in  many  places. 


For  the  JVew  England  Farmer. 

THE  NORTHERN  SPY  APPLE. 

Mr.  Farmer  : — This  new  variety,  which  has 
attracted  so  much  attention  in  Western  New 
York,  is  little  known  in  New  England.  No 
apple  brought  into  notice  has  elicited  so  many 
and  different  opinions  of  its  merits.  What  I  said 
of  it  in  a  report  to  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  re-printed  in  your  paper,  was  intended 
as  a  caution  to  those  planting  or  grafting  ex- 
tensively, rather  than  to  deter  any  one  from 
giving  it  a  fair  trial. 

One  reason  why  it  has  been  so  poor  a  bearer  is, 
it  has  been  extensively  propagated  from  nursery 
scions.  In  1846, 1  paid  three  dollars  to  a  Roches- 
ter nurseryman  for  four  dozen  scions,  which  had 
been  cut  from  small  nursery  trees  ;  these  were 
grafted  on  old  bearing  trees.  Scions  cut  from 
them  two  years  after,  and  grafted  on  bearing 
trees,  first  produced  fruit. 

Another  reason  why  it  is  not  an  early  bearer, 
is  its  upright  growth.  A  person  visiting  an 
orchard  of  one  thousand  trees,  containing  one 
hundred  varieties,  and  told  there  is  one  tree  only 
of  the  Northern  Spy,  may  easily  select  it.  This 
may  be  partially  remedied.  I  bent  some  of  the 
most  vigorous  limbs  on  my  trees  and  tied  them 
down,, when  three  years  grafted,  (in  October,) 
and  the  next  season  they  were  filled  with  fruit 
buds — two  years  before  a  blossom  appeared  on 
any  other. 

It  is  a  rapid  grower,  hardy,  and  requires  high 
culture,  with  plenty  of  lime  or  ashes,  and  more 
thinning  of  its  branches  and  small  limbs  than 
any  other  sort.  In  quality  it  is  decidedly  the 
best,  taking  the  same  rank  in  March,  April  and 
May,  or  perhaps  June,  that  the  Gravenstcin  does 
in  October  and  November.  One  bushd  will,  in 
any  market,  when  known  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion, (not  bruised  by  transportation,)  sell  for 
more  than  one  barrel  of  any  other  sort  grown  in 
New  England. 

Any  man  having  a  small  space  to  spare  for  a 
few  trees,  provided  he  likes  an  apple  of  fine  tex- 
ture, tender,  of  high  flavor,  unshrivelled,  and  as 
fresh  in  April  or  May  as  any  other  in  October, 
will  be  satisfied  if  he  gets  but  a  small  quantity 
for  a  few  years.  It  is  deserving  a  general  trial, 
at  least  a  few  trees  in  every  orchard.  Should  it 
prove  a  good  bearer,  (and  it  may  when  propa- 
gated by  scions  from  bearing  trees,)  it  must  be  a 
great  acquisition  to  our  very  small  list  of  good 
late-keeping  apples,  and  may  be  for  New  England 
what  the  Newtown  Pippin  is  for  New  Jersey. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  April.  C.  Goodrich. 


Big  Carrots.— Thomas  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Bid- 
deford,  Me.,  has  sent  us  two  carrots,  one  of  which 
ya&ighs  four  pounds  and  three-quarters,  after  hav- 
ing lost  a  goodly  nip  of  its  nether  end.  It  prob- 
ably weighed  six  pounds  when  taken  from  the 
ground.  California  wHl  please  stand  back  a  lit- 
tle. 


BIRDS. 

Birds,  says  M.  Toussenel,  live  more  in  a  given 
time  than  any  other  creatures.  For,  to  live,  is 
not  only  to  live ;  it  is  also  to  move,  act,  and 
travel.  The  hours  of  the  swift,  which  in  sixty 
minutes  can  reach  the  distance  of  eighty  leagues, 
are  longer  than  the  hours  of  the  tortoise,  because 
they  are  better  occupied,  and  contain  a  greifter 
number  of  events.  Men  of  the  present  day,  who 
can  go  from  Europe  to  America  in  little  more 
than  a  week,  live  four  times  as  much  as  men 
of  the  last  centuiy,  who  took  a  month  to  make 
the  passage.  People  who  are  now  fifty  years  of 
age  have  still  a  longer  time  before  thcin  than 
Michael  Angelo  and  Voltaire  had  at  that  moment 
when  they  were  laid  in  the  cradle.  Independent- 
ly of  birds  thus  enjoj-iug  more  of  life  than  all 
other  beings  in  the  same  given  number  of. years, 
time  seems  to  glide  over  them  without  leaving  a 
trace  of  its  ofiects;  or  rather,  time  onl}'  improves 
them,  reviving  their  colors  and  strengthening 
their  voices.  Age  increases  the  beauty  of  birds, 
while  in  men  it  brings  on  ugliness. 

A  bird  is  a  model  ship  constructed  by  the  hand 
of  God,  in  which  the  conditions  of  swiftness, 
manageability,  and  lightness,  are  absolutely  and 
necessarily  the  same  as  in  vessels  built  l)y  the 
hand  of  man.  There  are  not  in  the  world  two 
things  which  resemble  each  other  more  strongly, 
both  mechanically  and  physically  speaking,  than 
the  carcase  and  frame-work  of  a  bird  and  a  ship. 
The  breast-bone  so  exactly  resembles  a  keel,  that 
the  English  language  has  retained  the  name.  The 
wings  are  the  oars,  the  tail  the  rudder.  That 
original  observer,  Huber,  the  Genevese,  who  has 
carefully  noticed  the  flight  of  birds  of  prey,  has 
even  made  use  of  the  metaphor  thus  suggested, 
to  establish  a  characteristic  distinction  lietween 
rowers  and  sailers.  The  rowers  are  the  falcons, 
who  have  the  first  or  second  wing-feather  the 
longest,  and  who  are  able  by  means  of  this  pow- 
erful oar  to  dart  right  into  the  wind's  eye.  The 
mere  sailers  are  the  eagles,  the  vultures,  and  the 
buzzards,  whose  more  rounded  wings  resemble 
sails.  The  rowing  bird  is  to  the  sailing  bird 
what  the  steamer,  that  laughs  at  adverse  winds, 
is  to  the  schooner,  which  cannot  advance  against 
them. 

The  bones  of  high  flyers,  as  well  as  their  feath- 
ers, are  tubes  filled  with  air,  communicating 
with  a  pulmonary  reservoir  of  prodigious  capaci- 
ty. This  rcservior  is  also  closely  connected  with 
the  air-cells  which  lie  between  the  interior  mus- 
cles, and  which  are  so  many  swimming-bladders, 
by  aid  of  wliich  the  bird  is  able  to  inflate  its  vol- 
ume, and  diminish  its  specific  gravity  in  propor- 
tion. In  birds  that  are  laden  with  a  heavy  bur- 
then of  head.  Nature  has  interposed  s.>  decided  a 
gap  between  skin  and  flesh,  that  there  results  an 
almost  complete  detachment  of  the  skin.  Conse- 
cjuently,  they  can  be  stripped  of  tlieir  coating 
just  as  easily  as  a  rabbit  can.  In  man  and  other 
mammifers,  the  blood,  in  the  act  of  breathing, 
advances  ready  to  meet  the  air  ;  in  birds,  air  en- 
tei-s  to  find  the  blood,  and  comes  in  contact  with 
it  everywhere.  Hence  an  uliiquity  of  respiration 
and  a  rapidity  of  h;i3uiatosis,  wliich  explains  the 
untirability  of  tlie  wings  of  birds.  Tlio  muscles 
do  not  get  fatigued,  because  they  receive  new 
vigor  every  second  from  the  influence  of  the  ever 
revived  blood.     A  stag  or  a  hare  drops  at  last, 
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when  hunted,  because  its  lungs,  rather  than  its  gale  announce  the  coming  of  the  tempest  by  a 
legs,  are  tired.  'peculiar  form  of  bird's  exjiression,  which  they 

Between  the  different  members  of  a  bird's  body  both  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary 
there  exists  a  sort  equilibrium  or  balance,  which 'of  the  frog — a  pre-eminently  nervous  animal,  to 
prevents  any  one  organ  from  obtaining  undue  de-  whom  the  science  of  galvanism  is  greatlj  in- 
velopmont  without  another  losing  in  the  same  debtcd.  The  cl)affinch,  in  unsettled  weather, 
proportion.  Thus  exaggerated  length  of  wing  recommends  the  traveller  to  take  his  umbrella, 
generally  coincides  with  very  small  feet  and  legs,  'and  advises  the  housekeeper  not  to  be  in  a  hurry 
Examples:  the  frigate-bird,  the  swift,  and  the 'to  hang  out  her  linen.  Certain  mystic  geniuses 
humming-bird.  Feathered  feet  and  legs  are  [have  attributed  this  faculty  of  divination  pos- 
iiiostly  sliort,  as  in  pigeons,  bantams,  ptarmigan,  Isessed  by  birds  to  some  sj^ecial  sensibility,  ac- 
and  grouse.  Nature  always  contrives  to  econo-'quainting  them  with  the  actions  of  the  electric 
mise  out  of  one  part  of  a  bird's  body  the  materi-' currents  that  traverse  the  atmosphere,  and  ac- 
al  which  she  ha^  too  lavishly  expended  upon  an-[curately  informing  them  of  their  direction.  Nor 
other.  Ciood  walkers  are  bad  flyers,  and  good '  is  there  any  scientific  argument  which  can  be 
flyers  are  bad  walkers.  First-rate  runners  and  confidently  opposed  to  such  a  theory. 
divers  are  dt-prived  of  the  power  of  rising  in  the'  After  the  organs  of  sight  and  touch,  the  sense 
air.  Hall  blind  individuals,  like  owls,  are  as-  of  hearing  comes  next  in  importance.  The  deli- 
tonishingly  quick  of  hearing.     Creatures  clad  inlcacy  of  the  auditory  powers  of  birds  is  sufficient- 


plain  costume  are  recompensed  by  the  powers  of 
song.  The  lark  and  tlie  red-breast,  victim  spe- 
cies (both  being  greedily  eaten  in  France)  have 
the  gift  of2:)oesy  bestowed  upon  them  for  their 
future  sorrows. 

The  most  ex(|uisite  sense  a  bird   possesses   is 
sight.     The  acuteness  and  sensibility  of  the  reti- 


ly  apparent  from  the  passion  for  vocal  music 
which  many  of  them  manifest.  It  is  an  univer- 
sally admitted  physical  law  that,  in  all  animals, 
a  close  and  invariable  correspondence  exists  be- 
tween the  organs  of  voice  and  those  of  hearing. 
Now  birds,  it  will  be  seen,  are  the  Stentors  of  na- 
ture. The  bull,  who  is  an  enormous  quadruped, 
na  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of! endowed  with  an  immensely  capacious  chest, 
wing.  The  swift,  according  to  Belon's  calcula-  doea  not  roar  louder  than  the  bittern,  a  moderate 
tion,cansee  a  gnat  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  sized  bird  which  frequents  our  ponds.  In  Lor- 
inore  than   tiye  hundred  yards.     TM  kite  hover-  raine,  they  style  him  the  bceuf  d'eau,  or  "water- 


ing in  the  air  at  a  height  beyond  our  feeble 
vision,  perceives  with  ease  the  small  dead  minnow 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  is  cogni- 
zant of  tiie  imprudence  of  the  poor  little  field- 
mouse,  as  it  timidly  ventures  out  of  its  hole.  All 
God  has  done  and  made,  lie  has  thoroughly  well 


bull."  A  crane,  trumpetting  two  or  three 
thousand  yards  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
pulls  your  head  back  just  as  violently  as  a  friend 
who  asks  you  "How  do  you  do  ?"  from  the  bal- 
cony of  a  fifth-floor  Avindow  ;  while  the  tlumder- 
of   !Mirabeau,  who  should  venture  to    bar 


done  and  made.     If  He  had  not  exactly  propor-jaugue  the  Parisian  populace  from  the  top  of  the 
tioned   the  visual   organs  of  the  bird  of  prey,  or  ~  " '  .  -      - 

the  swallow  to  its  dashing  flight,  the  mere  ex- 
treme velocity  of  the  bird  would  have  only 
served  to   break  its  neck.     Partridges  constantly 


towers  of  Notre  Dame,  would  run  a  great  risk  of 
not  being  able  to  convey  a  single  word  to  a  sin- 
gle member  of  his  congregation. 

Ascend  in  the  air,  by  means  of  a  balloon,  in 


kill  themselves  against  the  iron  wires  of  electric  company  with  an  old  Atlas  lion,  whose  formida- 
telegraphs  ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  jble  roaring  once  struck  terror  throughout  Alge- 
to  find  tlirushes  and  larks  with  dish)cated  verte-  rian  wilderness;  and,  when  you  have  risen  only 
brae,  wlien  tiiey  fall  into  the  large  vertical  net  half  a  mile,  make  your  travelling  companion 
which  is  used  in  France  by  twilight  sportsmen,  [give  utterance  to  the  most  sonorous  of  his  fine 
Perhaps,  after  all  we  have  said  and  seen,  the 'chest-notes.  Those  will  spend  themselves  in 
sense  of  touch  is  the  most  perfect  in  birds,  and  empty  space,  without  descending  so  low  as  the 
the  organs  of  feeling  are  endowed  with  a  subtle-  earth.  But  the  royal  kite,  floating  another  half 
ty  of  perception  more  excpiisite  than  even  those|mile  above  you,  will  not  let  you  lose  a  single  in- 
of  sight.  In  fact,  air  being  the  most  variable  I  flexion  of  his  cat-like  mewino;,  miniatures  though 
and  unstable  of  elements,  birds  would  be  endowed  I  they  be  of  the  lion's  roar.  '''It  is  probable,"  says 
by  nature  with  the  gift  of  universal  sensibility, iMr.  Toussenel — M.  Toussenel  is  always  speaking 
enabling  them  to  appreciate  and  foretell  thej through  our  humble  interpretation— "that  na- 
8light(!st  perturbations  of  the  medium  they  inhab-jture  has  expended  more  genius  in  the  construc- 
it.  In  conseiiuence,  the  feathered  race  are  armed 'tion  of  the  larynx  of  a  wren  or  a  nightingale, 
with  a  nervous  impressionability,  wliich  compri-! than  in  fabricating  tlie  ruder  throats  of  all  the 
868  the  difl'.'rent  properties  of  the   hygrometer, | quadrupeds  put  together." 

the  thermometer,  the  barometer,  and  the  electro- 1  Smell  and  taste  are  but  feeble  in  birds;  and 
scope.  A  tempest,  whicli  takes  the  man  of  sei-' they  have  no  great  occasion  for  either  sense.  A 
ence  by  surprise,  has,  long  before,  given  warning  bird's  appetite  y«w.-;^  be  enormous,  in  order  to 
to  the  birds  of  the  sea.  Tiie  noddies,  cormo- [supply  the  animal  heat  necessary  for  the  main- 
rants,  gulls,  and  petrels,  know  twenty- four  hours  |tenatice  of  its  superior  nature.  A  bird  is  a  loco- 
beforehand,  l)y  nieans  of  the  magnetic  telegraph 'motive  of  the  very  first  rank,  a  high  pressure  en- 
which  exists  within  them,  the  exact  day  and  ino-lgine,  which  burns  more  fuel  than  three  or  four 
ment  when  ocean  is  going  in  one  of  ids  great! ordinary  machines.  "Animals  feed,  man  eats," 
rages,  openiug  wide  his  green  abysses,  and  fling-jsays  worthy  Brillat  Savarin.  "Clever  men  alone 
ing  the  angry  f(jam  of  his  waves  in  insult  against  know  how  to  eat  properly."  This  strictly  true 
the  forehead  of^  the  clifl's.  ISome  birds  are  the  gastrosophic  aphorism  is  more  exactly  applicable 
harbingers  of  wintry  storms  ;  others  usher  in  the  to  birds  than  to  quadrupeds.  Birds  feed  to  as- 
adveut  of  spring.     The  raven  and  the  nightin-suage  their  hunger  and  to  amuse  themselves,  not 
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to  indulge  in  epicurism.     They    fatten   tlirough  Half  a   peck   of    potatoes   will  furnish   sprouts 
sheer  ennui,  and  for  pastime's  sake,  rather  than  enough  to  bring  a  dozen  bushels  of  potatoes. 
through  any  ambition  of  "cutting  up  fat.''     The :     j^  ;,  ^^j..    ^^^^^  ^  set  the  plants  by  the  first 
task,   moreover,  assigned  to  them,  is  to  destroy     „  .  f,,        ^7        ■■,■,,       r    ^  ^       i-^ 

the  innumerable  seeds  of  weeds,  [which  they  do  of  June.  Place  them  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  a  lit- 
in  a  larger  proportion  than  the  protected  seeds  of  tie  deeper  than  they  stood  m  the  hot-bed,  leaving 
human   food,]    and   animal   and   insect  vermin,  the  drill  a   trifle  dishing.     If  the  weather  is  dry 


vermin, 
which  would  soon  annihilate  the  labors  of  man,  and  warm  at  the  time  of  setting,  water  them  for  a 
did  not  certain  species  of  birds  feel  an  incessant  ^^^  ^^^ 

craving  to  devour  them.     Birds  have  no  nose  for      ,„,  '-^  "       ,    ,      ,,,       ,        ,  ,   ,      «    , 

the  same  reason  that  they  have  no  palate.  It  is  [  ^^'^  gi'^^n"^  ^^ould  be  plowed  or  spaded  a  foot 
not  necessary  that  creatures,  destined  to  eat  every- i  deep,  well  manured,  and  thoroughly  pulverized, 
thing  without  making  wry  faces,  should  have  I  Some  persons  throw  two  furrows  together,  but  in 
posted  in  front  of  their  stomach,  as  we  have,  a|our  hot  and  dry  summers,  we  think  such  a  prac- 
vigilant  sentinel  who  is  troublesomely  cautiouSj^^^^  injurious.  The  soil  best  adapted  to  this  root 
who  and  what  he  allows  to  enter  the   fortress.'.  ''  ,        ,    .       -n 

All,  therefore,  that  has  been  said  about  the  fine  >»  a  warm,  sandy  loam,  though  it  will  .grow  on 
scentof  the  crow  and  the  vulture,  who  snuff  gun- 1  any  soil  that  will  bring  a  good  crop  of  corn, 
powder  and   corpses   at  incredible  distances,    is 'The   cultivation  should  be  careful,  keeping  all 

simply  absurd.  There  is  an  excellent  reason  why  i^^eeds  out,  and  the  soil  constantly  loose.  The 
crows  should  ««^  smell  firunpowder:  namely,  that  1    .  ,-,  ,         .  j.i    ^  4.1,    u 

,      .  .,      °    i.-i  •.  •    1        i    / '^  vines  run,  like  cucumber  vines,  so  that  the  hoe- 

gunpowder  18  scentless  until  it  is  burnt,  (we  ven-i  '  ' 

ture  to  doubt  this  statement  of  fact ;  having  a'^ng  must  be  done  early.  Care  should  be  observed 
decided  personal  nose  for  the  saltpetre.)  If  crows  not  to  leave  the  vines  covered  with  earth,  as  in 
could  pareeive  that  perfume,  it  would  attract 'that  case  they  will  take  root  and  prevent  the 
them,  instead  of  driving  them  away.  Crows  and  I  .^^ti,  ^f  ^he  first  setting.  Some  persons  forci- 
vultures  are  carrion   birds,  who  love,   above  alli,,     ,  ,,        .  ,  ,,        ,  .     i    j 

things,   the   treat  of  a  bkttle.-.V.  V.  Church-  ^3^  ^'^^.'^  up  the  vines  where  they  have  attached 
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themselves  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  throw  the 
vigor  of  the  runners  into   the  main  roots.     The 

THE  SWEET  POTATO  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^  ^*^^  gathering  when  the  tops  decay. 

In  harvesting,  great  care  should  be  observed 
An  inquiry  in  relation  to  this  delicious  esculent,  ^ot  to  bruise  the  potatoes  by  throwing  them 
by  "G.  S.  R"  of  Bethel,  Vt.,  reminds  us  that  together,  or  in  any  other  way,  as  a  slight  bruise 
many  people  would  find  it  convenient,  and  would  ^i^  engender  decay.  The  leaves  of  the  vine  are 
be  glad  to  cultivate  a  few  rows,  sufficient,  at  'uftg  handsome,  being  large,  smooth,  and  gen- 
ieast,  for  their  own  table  through  the  autumnal  |  ej-^Uy  three-lobed. 

months.  We  have  raised  them  successfully  for  xhe  potato  is  used  lioiled,  baked,  is  excellent 
several  years.  They  are  not  quite  so  sweet,  or  j^  making  bread,  and  makes  a  pie  nearly  or  quite 
so  yellow,  as  those  sent  here  from  the  South,  ^  g^^^  ^s  the  squash.  It  has  a  peculiar,  agree- 
though  our  crop  in  1853  affjrded  very  fine  ones. 


both  in  color  and  flavor. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago  we  had  a  corres- 
pondence with  jMr.  Timothy  xi.  Bascom,  of  Hins- 
dale, N.  H.,  on  the  subject  of  the  sweet  potato, 
who  presented  to  us  in  April  a  box  of  them  sound 
and  pretty  good  at  that  time, — but  not  with  their 
full  flavor. 

As  in  the  common  potato,  there  are  many  vari- 
eties of  the  sweet — the  Mississippi  yam  is  consid- 
ered the  best.  It  would  be  cheaper  for  those 
wishing  to  plant  only  a  few,  to  purchase  the  slips, 
as  they  may  always  be  obtained  at  the  proper  sea- 
eon,  of  Raxd  &  Co.,  110  Quincy  Market.  Those 
who  desire  to  cultivate  more  extensively  will  find 
the  following  directions  convenient.  Plant  the 
potatoes  in  a  common  hot-bed,  and  cover  two 
inches  deep  with  fine  loam,  and  they  will  come 
up  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  when  two  and  a 
half  inches  high  they  will  do  to  set  out. 


able  flavor,  and  is  called  easy  of  digestion,  is 
wholesome  and  nutritious. 

The  recipe  for  making  pies  of  the  sweet  potato 
is  as  follows  : — Boil  soft,  peel  and  mash  them. 
To  every  quarter  of  a  pound,  put  one  quart  of 
milk,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  four  beaten 
eggs,  together  with  sugar  and  spices  to  the  taste. 

Mr.  Bascom  informed  us  that  the  sweet  potato 
is  a  good  crop  for  milch  cows, — that  they  are 
very  fond  of  them,  and  that  he  can  obtain  a 
larger  amount  of  them  than  of  any  otlier  potato 
on  the  same  quantity  of  ground. 


POTATOES. 


A  large  quantity  of  European  potatoes  wera 
sold  a  few  days  since  by  auction,  in  New  York, 
and  at  a  price  which  would  pay  the  foreign  far- 
mer a  very  large  pirofit  l)C!youd  tiie  cost  uf  ireight, 
etc.,  and  this,  too,  in  a  country  where  tlu'y  might 
In  col- h^G  produced  at  less  than  the  freight  paid  by  tlie 

lecting  the  spi^outs  place 'one  hand  on  the  potato  i  fo^«ig»  ^^'^'^«\'V  Every  year  since  our  childhood, 
,^  ,  -i.     1.     J  J        ,        .   .1  ^     -ii    vvo  have  heard  farmers  say  that  they   feared  po- 

to  keep  It   steady,  and  cut  out  the  sprout  with  1^^^^.^^  ^^,^^^1,^   1,,   1,^^   J^^  ^^^^^   ^   evorybody 

the  thumb-nail,  or  pull  it  out;  the  potato  willl  would  be  raising  tliem  in  consequencj  of  the  high 
continue  to  furnish  them  for  three  or  four  weeks,  j  prices;  and  thus  far  has  prevented  a  full  supply 
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being  grown,  particularly  dui-ing  the  last  few 
years,  when  tlic  extra  crop  roipiired  each  year 
for  the  consiiniption  of  the  half  iiiillion  emigrants, 
has  been  a  million  and  a  half  of  bushels  beyond 
the  requirement  of  the  previous  year,  and  which, 
at  the  average  crop  of  100  bushels  per  acre, 
would  require  15,000  acres  of  land  for  their  cul- 
tui-e.  This  is  not  only  true  of  potatoes,  but  ol 
other  roots,  the  consumption  of  wliich  is  not  only 
increased  from  the  same  cause,  but  from  our  own 
citizens  becoming  convinced  that  a  large  appro- 
priation of  vegetable  diet  is  conducive  to  health. 
The  formers  and  livery-stable  keepere  are  also 
feeding  roots  more  liberally  to  cattle  and  horses, 
and  as  a  consequence,  carrots  arc  now  sohl  read- 
ily in  the  New  York  market  at  fifty  cents  per 
bushel ;  and  even  parsnips  and  ruta-baga  turnips 
bring  prices  equally  large,  as  compared  with 
those  of  former  years. —  Workinr/  Farmer. 


tree  had  better  be  dead  than  drag  out  a  sickly  ex- 
istence. You  want  new  shoots  of  the  real  thrifty 
color  to  burst  out  with  unmistakable  energy. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Brown,  that  all  your  readers 
could  see  my  neighlior  Goodman's  orcliard  in 
Autumn;  trees  all  in  stmight,  handsome  rows; 
thrifty  crops  growing  among  them, — and  a  team 
going  to  market  with  the  abundance  which  seems 
to  have  no  end.  w.  n.  b. 

Concord,  Mass.,  March  23,  1855. 


For  the  Aew  Enfrland  Farmer. 

SETTING  ORCHARDS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Spring  is  at  hand  ;  and  many 
of  your  readers  are  planning  to  set  out  fruit  trees 
this  season.  How  can  they  invest  a  few  dollars 
better  than  to  buy  twenty,  or  fifty,  or  more, 
trees,  and  choose  a  good  place  to  set  them,  and 
get  them  growing  as  fast  as  possible.  What 
"marketing''  costs  less  than  the  piles  of  great 
apples  so  speedily  gathered  from  the  bending 
trees?  Folks  talk  of  potatoes  being  a  profital)le 
crop, — they  are,  but  apples  are  more  profitable. 
There  is  little  danger  of  there  being  a  glut  in  the 
market  for  apples.  The  demand  more  than  keeps 
pace  with  the  supply-.  Better  apples  are  called 
for  in  unlimited  quantities.  Some  that  have 
raised  apples  in  a  slovenly  manner,  have  been 
discouraged  )jy  the  prices  obtained.  They  have 
almost  shovelled  them  into  dirty,  mean  bar- 
rels, and  because  they  have  had  to  sell  tliem  to 
poor  customers  at  a  low  figure, — 0,  apples  are 
not  worth  raising.  The  better  way  is,  to  be  lib- 
eral with  the  trees.  Give  them  something  to 
live  upon.  Don't  be  afraid  to  in  plow  manure  a  bout 
them.  It  is  better  than  to  pile  up  a  lot  hj  the 
trunk  to  dry  up  and  feed  insects.  If  you  think 
to  raise  a  good  crop  of  grass  under  your  trees, 
'you  will  injure  the  fruit  very  seriously.  Tree 
ro  jts  want  a  mellow  soil  io  t/icmselccs,  and  no  ob- 
structitin  from  grass. 

The  easiest  way  to  manage  an  orchard  is  to 
have  it  the  cvltirated  field — the  jilace  to  raise  the 
potatoes  and  corn  and  vines.  It  should  be  on 
good  land,  accessible  from  the  house  readily,  not 
hiliy,  and  so  situated  that  it  might  be  easily  over- 
looked. If  trees  are  sot  on  good  land,  they  will 
make  a  handsome  growth  witliout  having  so 
much  good  eartli  carted  about  tliem.  An  or- 
chard near  at  hand  will  be  ))etter  protected  from 
vagrant  animals, — four-legged  and  two-leo"red. 
If  you  are  to  be  robb;id,  it  is  desirable  to  see  how 
it  is  done  ! 

Every  year  thousands  of  trees  are  thrown  away 
by  being  stuck  down  in  grass  land.  When  are 
people  ull.  to  know,  that  such  an  expenditure  is 
the  slieerost  f)l]y?  Suppose  the  trees  are  dug 
around.  Soon  the  grass  gets  up  again  ; — it  is 
difficult  to  get  around  to  tlie  trees,  and  they  come 
to  the  general  stand-still.  But  suppose  they  do 
just  live,  and  perluips,  grow  an  inch  or  two?     A 


STAY  WHERE  YOU  ARE. 

In  the  West  we  have  met  with  persons  pos- 
sessed of  a  mania  for  clearing  land.  As  long  as 
their  farms  afford  unlimited  o{)portunities  for 
chopping  down  huge  trees  and  burning  up  huge 
logs,  they  work  away  with  the  ardor  of  passion  ; 
but  the  moment  they  have  made  their  farms  tilla- 
ble and  their  houses  inhabitable,  they  take  no 
further  interest  in  them  whatever,  and  are  eager 
to  sell  out  and  plunge  deeper' into  the  woods  to 
ply  again  the  axe  and  the  brand.  Thus  the  coun- 
try is  cleared  rapidly  ;  but  the  blood  of  the  people 
is  fevered,  and  the  passion  for  change  continues 
after  the  good  done  by  it  has  been  accomplished. 

The  necessity  for  a  rapid  clearing  of  land  has 
ceased.  We  have  cleared  faster  than  we  have  ap- 
propriated. The  Eastern  and  Middle  States  pre- 
sent an  expanse,  almost  unbroken,  of  half-culti- 
vated land,  dotted  with  unattractive  homes.  A 
large  number — probably  a  majority — of  those  who 
occupy  those  homes  are,  at  least,  ivillmg,  if  they 
.are  not  desirous,  to  sell  their  fiirms  and  try  their 
fortune  in  a  newer  region.  They  know  that  the 
burden  of  life  is  heavy  to  be  borne  where  they 
are  ;  they  hope  it  will  be  lighter  somewhere  else. 
They  forget  that  the  life  of  no  honest  man  is  easy. 
They  omit  from  tbeir  calculations  all  the  unseen 
and  spiritual  advantages  of  a  permanent  residence. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  the  real  nutriment  of 
a  tree  or  a  man  flows  in  from  the  minute  tendrils 
of  the  root,  scarcely  visible  to  the  eye,  which  a 
removal  rudely  tears  away.  They  have  neglected 
to  make  their  homes  charming,  by  planting  the 
ornamental  shrub,  the  shading  tree,  the  beautiful 
flower.  They  have  not  enlisted  in  their  corps  of 
co-operators  the  next-to-omnipotent  aid  of  Science, 
nor  bound  themselves  to  the  fields  they  till  by  the 
interest  of  varied,  intelligent  Experiment.  They 
do  not  know  that  new  lands,  though  they  give  a 
large  increase,  yet  draw  large  tribute  from  the 
men  who  go  to  live  upon  them.  The  forest  and 
the  prairie  do  not  yeld  without  a  struggle,  nor 
without  imparting  some  of  their  wildness  to  their 
conquerors.  It  is  a  game  of  Give  and  Take  be- 
tween civilized  man  and  wild  nature. 

To  most  men,  over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who 
have  a  footing  upon  their  native  soil,  we  believe 
the  advice  is  good.  Stay  where  you  are,  and  de- 
termine to  stay  as  long  as  life  lasts  !  Persevering 
toil,  guided  by  a  thinking  head  and  ennobled  by  a 
worthy  purpose,  wiU  reduce  the  mortgage  by  de- 
grees, and  beautify  the  old  home,  and  fertilize  the 
sterile  field,  and  drain  the  too  fertile  marsh,  and 
convert  stones  into  stone-fence,  and  make  the  farm 
the  pride  of  the  township  and  the  delight  of  its 
owner.  Stay  where  you  are,  and  try  it !  There 
are  those  who  should  remove — the  young,  the 
strong,  the  uncapitaled,  the  one-too-mauy  in  a 
famil}-.     But,  if  possible,  such  should  remove  but 
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once,  seeking  not  a  stopping-place,  but  a  perma- 
nent home,  in  which,  and  around  which,  all  that 
is  best  in  their  natures  may  gather  and  centre. 

Would  that  we  could  whisper  it  convincingly 
into  the  ears  of  nine-tenths  of  our  restless,  roving 
fellow-citizens,  Stay  where  you  are  ! — Life  Illus- 
trated. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HINTS  FROM  THE  CLASSICS-No.  1, 

BY   SA31UEL   T.    READ. 

It  is  an  idea  among  the  agriculturists  of  the 
present  day,  and  perhaps  an  idea  which  in  a  meas- 
ure removes  incentives  to  improvement,  that  their 
profession  is  in  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than 
ever  before.  This,  however,  is  a  decided  mistake. 
For  considering  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
other  arts,  our  skill  in  husbandry  is  rather  upon 
a  retrograde.  We  have  our  elaborate  treatises 
upon  tliis  subject,  (oftentimes  too  elaborate  for 
practical  assistance.)  We  have  implements,  the 
products  of  years  of  studious  ingenuity;  but, 
still,  Agriculture  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  oth- 
er arts,  in  the  rapid  strides  of  energetic  progress. 
If  we  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  1900  years, 
we  find  in  the  village  of  Mantua,  a  short  distance 
from  Rome,  a  Mantuan  shepherd  vrriting  the  best 
dissertation  on  husbandry  ever  produced — an  es- 
say replete  with  wisdom  and  apt  maxims — a 
work,  which  to-day  stands  forth,  defying  the 
world  for  an  equal.  There  is  scarcely  a  principle 
which  is  now  applied  to  Agriculture,  to  which 
this  does  not  allude,  and  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  a  great  many,  of  paramount  value  comprised 
in  it,  which  now,  are  scarcely  known  and  prac- 
ticed at  all. 

Some  of  its  maxims,  especially,  are  so  apt,  and 
60  worthy  of  reflection,  that  I  propose  spending  a 
few  contemplations  upon  them,  as  time  will  per- 
mit. 

The  shepherd  was  not  slow  to  perceive  an  error 
among  the  Roman  husbandmen,  which  is  ex- 
erting a  very  detrimental  influence  upon  our  ag- 
riculture at  the  present  day.  Many  of  his  coun- 
trymen possessed  fields  of  so  great  extent,  that 
they  were  unable  to  bestow  upon  them  a  thorough 
culture,  and  accordingly,  like  much  of  our  land, 
they  were  but  partially  cultivated,  the  thistle  and 
the  sterile  weed  growing  quite  as  luxuriantly  as 
the  crops  of  the  farmer,  with  which  they  were 
mingled.  The  writer,  perceiving  this,  cautioned 
his  countrymen  in  the  following  comprehensive 
and  laconic  language — Laudato  inr/entia  rura,  ex- 
tguum  colito.  The  import  of  the  expression  is, 
that  it  is  better  to  expend  a  thorough  culture 
upon  a  small  field  than  a  superficial  culture  upon 
a  large  one.  Many  of  our  farmers  boast  more  of 
much  land,  than  of  good  land.  They  seem  to 
think  more  of  reaping  a  large  field  for  a  small 
harvest,  than  of  reaping  a  small  field  for  a  large 
harvest.  Sometimes  we  hear  one  say,  "I've  got 
a  good  farm  ;  why,  there's  over  one  hundred 
acres  of  tillage  land."  And  then  we  hear  anoth- 
er- say,  "I've  got  a  good  fixrm  ;  to  be  sure  I've 
only  twenty-five  acres  of  land  under  cultivation, 
but  it  is  tvell  cultivated  ;  I  spare  no  pains  in  sup- 
plying it  yearly  with  an  abundant  coat  of  fertil- 
izing substances,  and  it  pays  me  for  it." 

The  one-hundred-acre  farmer  goes  out  in  the 
spring,  and   scatters  a  few  tons  of  manure  over 


his  extensive  tillage  land,  so  thinly,  that  those  of 
the  poor  plants  from  which  he  expects  a  crop, 
will  be  quite  fortunate  who  do  not  have  to  extend 
their  roots  an  almost  incredible  distance,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  designed  aliment,  and  then  having 
reached  a  small  clod  of  the  fertilizer,  are  not 
compelled  to  share  it  with  several  of  their  neigh- 
bors. The  foolish  husbandman  expends  a  vast 
amount  of  time,  labor  and  money  in  plowing  and 
planting  his  uuprofitable  farm,  and  is  so  driven, 
as  to  be  obliged  to  hurry  in  his  crops  at  the  very 
latest  moment  allowal)le.  Hoeing  time  (if  the 
crop  is  corn)  comes  on  apace,  and  then  all  is  hur- 
ry and  confusion,  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at 
i night.  He  gets  the  first  hoeing  about  three- 
j  fourths  done,  and  it  is  time  to  hoe  again,  so  that 
lone-fourth  is  left  to  the  domination  of  the  weeds. 
He  hires  more  men  and  commences  the  second 
hoeing.  He  hurries  his  laborers,  until  they  but 
half  do  their  work,  and  gets  through  his  field  a 
few  days  after  the  proper  time.  The  portion 
which  remained  after  the  first  hoeing,  is  gone 
over  hastily,  but  the  weeds  have  become  so  numer- 
ous and  large,  that  in  their  eradication,  the  dan- 
ger attendant  upon  disregard  of  the  caution  in 
the  old  parable, — "Lest  ye  root  up  the  wheat  al- 
so," is  greatly  incurred.  Now,  look  at  his  field  ! 
Behold  the  dwindling,  spindling,  dwarfish,  slender 
mockery  of  vegetation — a  regular  crop  of  Tom 
Thumb  corn.  Harvest  time  is  at  hand.  Hurry  ! 
hurry  !  hurry  !  again  ;  the  poor  farmer  is  a  per- 
fect slave.  Work  !  work  !  work  !  not  so  much 
because  there  is  an  immense  crop  to  be  gar- 
nered, as  because  he  must  go  over  one  hun- 
dred acres  ("the  good  farm,")  and  he  at  last 
gets  his  gi-ain  into  shocks,  but  it  is  almost  a  day's 
travel  between  them,  and  a  near-sighted  person 
would  require  a  spy-glass  to  see  from  one  to  an- 
other. Finally,  after  protracted  and  disagreea- 
ble labor,  the  diminutive  crop — the  result  of  so 
much  toil  and  expense,  is  in  the  granary — a  small 
one,  partly  full.  • 

So  much  for  tlie  hundred-acre- farmer.  Reverse 
the  picture.  The  farmer  with  his  twenty-five- 
acre  tillage  lot,  in  the  spring,  first  proceeds  to  co- 
;  piously  supply  his  ground  with  necessary  fertili- 
jzers.  He  plows  and  plants  with  no  distressing 
{"hurries"  to  distract  his  mind.  He  sits  pensive- 
ly reading  his  paper,  or  studying  his  profession, 
I  at  many  a  twilight,  when  his  hundred-acre  neigh- 
bor is  hurrying  and  toiling  as  if  his  life  w^ere  de- 
pending upon  the  exertions  of  that  hour.  Hoeing 
is  commenced  and  ended  in  its  proper  time.  And 
the  wise  and  happy  farmer  has  the  pleasure  of 
beholding  a  luxuriant  crop,  stretching  its  rank, 
I)rawny  leaves  to  sun  and  shower.  At  Autumn, 
his  granaries  are  full.  And,  in  short,  order  and 
neatness  make  his  life,  what  the  former's  life 
should  ever  be — a  life  of  quiet  contentment  and 
honest  pleasure. 

Remember  it.  It  is  Avorth  as  much  now  as  it 
was  1900  years  ago, —  Laudato  ingentia  rura  ;  exi- 
guum  colito. 

Duration  of  Vegetable  Life. — Lord  Lindsay 
states,  that  in  tiie  course  of  his  wanderings  amid 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  he  stumbled  on  a  mummy, 
proved  by  its  hieroglyphics  to  be  at  least  2000 
years  of  age.  On  examining  the  mummy  after  it 
was  unwrapped,  he  found  in  one  of  its  closed  hands 
a  tuberous  or  bulbous  root.     He  was  interested 
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in  the  question  how  long  vegetable  life  could  last, 
and  he  therefore  took  that  tuberous  root  from  the 
mummy's  hand,  planted  it  in  a  sunny  soil,  al- 
lowed the  ruins  and  dews  of  heaven  to  descend 
upon  it,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  to  his 
astonishment  and  joy,  the  root  burst  forth  and 
bloomed  into  a  beauteous  dahlia. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Langstrotu  on  Bees.  We  recommend  to  every 
person  who  owns  bees,  or  who  intends  to  own 
them  this  spring,  to  read  Laufjstroth's  book  about 
them.  While  it  abounds  with  the  most  valuable 
facts  in  nearly  every  thing  concerning  them,  he 
has  also  made  it,  by  his  purity  of  style  and  ele- 
gance of  diction,  as  attractive  as  many  of  the 
best  works  of  the  imagination. 

Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture.  By 
Justus  V.  Liebig.  Translated  by  Samuel  W. 
Johnson.  Pamphlet,  87  pp.  Luther  Tucker,  Al- 
bany.    Price  25  cents. 

Every  Lady  her  own  Flower  Gardener. 
Pamphlet,  110  pp.  Price  25  cents.  Saxton  & 
Co.,  New  York.  A  pleasant  and  valuable  book. 
If  it  only  teaches  to  rear  a  single  flower,  it  will 
well  repay  the  cost.  For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co., 
Boston. 

The  American  Kitchen  Gardener.  By  the 
same  enterprising  Publishers.  It  will  prove  a 
wonderful  help  to  most  persons  owning  a  garden. 
For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price  only 
25  cents. 

The  Cold  Grapery,  from  direct  American  Prac- 
tice :  being  a  concise  and  detailed  treatise  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  exotic  grape-vine,  under  glass, 
without*  artificial  heat.  By  William  Chorltox, 
Gardener.  Saxton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Price  50 
cents,  neatly  bound.  This  little  work  tells  us 
Hdw  to  plant  the  vine,  cultivate,  prune,  and  do 
all  things  in  relation  to  it,  to  secure  a  crop  under 
glass,  but  without  stoves  or  fire. 

Northern  Farmer.  Woodstock,  Vt.  Brown 
df  Crosby,  Publishers.  $1,50  per  year  in  ad- 
vance. This  is  a  new  paper,  filled  with  instruc- 
tive articles,  both  original  and  selected,  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous and  agricultural  character.  We  hope 
it  will  prove  eminently  useful  in  the  wide  field  in 
which  it  has  embarked. 


Training  a  Balky  Horse. — The  Mirhi(jan  Far 
mer  says,  a  horse  became  balky  in  Detroit  a  short 
time  since,  and  neither  whipping  nor  coaxing 
could  make  him  stir.  A  ropo  was  then  fastened 
round  his  neck  and  he  was  dragged  a  short  dis' 
tance  by  another  team,  but  this  did  not  eifect  a 
cure.  The  rope  was  then  taken  fi-om  his  neck, 
passed  between  his  legs  and  fastened  firmly  to  his 
tail.  In  tliis  manner  he  was  drawn  a  short  d' 
tance,  and  when  the  rope  was  taken  off,  the  hith- 
erto unruly  animal  was  perfectly  obedient  to  the 
will  of  his  master.  We  have  seen  this  method 
tried  with  similar  results. 


ASPARAGUS. 

A  friend  tells  us  that  he  ol)taincd  a  plenty  of 
Asparagus  in  one  year,  from  the  setting,  by  the 
following  modus  operandi  : 

In  May,  1853,  he  bought  100  roots  of  B.  K. 
Bliss,  of  Springfield,  for  one  dollar.  He  dug  out 
a  spot  in  his  garden  10  feet  by ,5,  one  foot  deep, 
throwing  the  earth  out  on  the  sides.  Next  he 
put  in  (3  or  8  large  wheel-])arrow  loads  of  well 
rotted  manure,  and  dug  it  into  the  sub-soil  nearly 
another  foot  in  depth.  He  then  filled  up  the 
trench  a  little  above  the  general  level  of  the 
ground,  putting  in  about  equal  parts  of  manure 
and  soil  before  thrown  out.  Un  all  he  sowed  half 
a  busliel  of  salt ;  and  tlien  set  the  plants.  On  the 
same  day  of  May,  1854,  he  cut  a  large  quantity 
of  fine  asparagus,  and  continued  to  do  so  through 
that  and  the  following  month. 

Suggestions. — He  did  well  to  purchase  the 
roots  of  a  skilful  gardener,  instead  of  taking 
two  or  three  years  to  grow  them  from  the  seed, 
and  then  perhaps  failing,  for  the  want  of  that 
definite  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject,  which 
i\Ir.  Bliss  has  acquired  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
business. 

He  did  well  to  dig  and  throw  out  the  soil  one 
foot ;  but  would  have  done  better,  and  in  the 
end  would  be  better  paid,  if  he  had  gone  two 
feet,  and  had  put  the  second  foot  into  liis  barn- 
yard or  pig-pen.  This  yellow  sub-soil — who 
would  think  it? — is  excellent  for  composting. 
Harvey  Dodge  of  Sutton,  who  last  year  obtained 
the  jjremium  for  the  best  managed  farm,  has 
used  nothing  but  sub-soil  for  composting  these 
years,  and  few  if  any  farmers  have  raised  better 
crops,  or  sold  them  at  a  higlier  profit  on  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation. 

If  our  friend,  instead  of  putting  well  rotted 
manure  under  his  bed,  had  put  sucli  as  would  be 
rotting  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century, he  would 
have  done  better.  Greon  manure  would  not 
have  done  well.  The  fermentation  would  have 
been  too  violent  for  the  young  plants,  and  too 
.soon  over.  Manure  is  wanted  under  an  asparagus 
bed  that  operates  twenty-five  years.  If  he  had 
dug  two  feet  or  more,  and  then  filled  to  one  foot 
of  the  surfixce  with  old  l>oots  and  shoes,  the  par- 
ings off  of  the  shoe-shop,  bones,  horns,  woollen 
rags,  the  parings  of  cloth  dressing  establishments, 
tag-locks  from  the  sheep-shearing,  &c.,  &c.,  all 
mixed  in  and  laid  solid  with  fermented  manure, 
and  then  had  tilled  up  to  four  or  five  inches  above 
the  general  level  with  equal  parts  of  top  soil  and 
well  rotted  manure,  we  think  he  would  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  an  asj^aragus  bed,  Avhich,  by 
being  covered  with  litter  over  winter,  and  dressed 
each  spring  witii  fermented  manure  and  half  a 
Inishel  of  salt,  would  have  yielded  more  Asparagus 
than  half  a  dozen  fiimilies  would  consume,  for  at 
least  twenty  years.  The  starting  of  a  good  and 
permanent  Asparagus  bed,  is  no  cheip  affiiir  ; 
))ut  at  half  tlie  jiritw  whicii  the  article  brings  in 
our  markets,  it  will  pay  a  large  per  cent,  in  the 
outlay.  We  saw  an  asparagus  bed  of  20  acres, 
near  London,  which  theowner  told  us,  never  yields 
less  than  £50  to  the  acre,  and  often  as  high  as 
£00. — The  Farmer— by  Prof.  Nash. 


1^^  So  f:xr,  this  Spring,  the  emigration  from  New 
England  to  the  West  appears  to  be  greater  than  was 
ever  before  known. 
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THE  WHEEL  HOE. 

This  is  an  implement  of  which  we  can  speak 
from  a  practical  experience,  having  used  it  per- 
sonally for  two  or  three  years,  with  the  most  sat- 
isfactory results.  An  implement  much  like  this 
has  been  in  use  among  the  thrifty  farmers  in 
Essex  county  for  many  years,  particularly  by  the 
onion  raisers  there,  and  by  them  is  called  the 
onion  hoe. 

The  knife  in  the  cut  below,  varies  somewhat 
from  the  one  given  in  the  September  number  of 
the  Fanner,  for  1853  ;  some  prefer  one  form  and 
some  the  other. 

No  other  implement,  probably,  will  ever  super- 
sede the  use  of  the  hand  hoe ;  it  is  to  the  farmer, 
what  the  right  hand  is  to  the  mechanic ; 
although  it  may  not  do  the  work  as 


Fur  the  New  Ensland  Farmer. 

MATURING  PLANTS. 

(review  of  R.  M.  I.) 

Mr.  Mclntire  objects  to  the  idea  that  plunts  be- 
fore coming  to  maturity  feed  more  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  that  potatoes  produced  from  seed 
do  not  come  to  maturity  for  some  years,  &c. 

After  what  I  have  heretofore  said  upon  the  first 
of  the  above  ideas,  it  does  ^ot  appear  to  me  that 
anything  more  is  required  upon  that  head.     As 
to  potatoes  producing  large  tubers  at  once,  from 
potato-seed,  I  am  not  aware  of  having  advanced 
any  such  idea.     The  potato  first  produces  little 
fibrous  roots.  It  then 
supplies  the  tops  with 
certain  mineral  sub- 
stances,  as  has  been 
ascertained  by  chemi- 
cal  analysis.     When 
the  tops  have  come  to 
a  good  degree  of  ma- 
turity,    then    tubers 
may   begin    to   form. 
But  at  this  point  let 
the  tops  be  cut  down, 
and  the  formation  of 
tubers  is  at  once  ar- 
rested.    Many  exper- 
iments and  facts  lead 
me    to    this   conclu- 
sion. 

I     The  first  growth  of  tops  from  the  potato-seed, 
fast  as  some  other  implement,  no  other  can  do  it|  js  very  small.     The  tubers  produced  will  be  cor 


better.  It  suits  all  places  and  conditions  of  soi 
and  must  always  remain  an  indispensable  tool  on 
the  farm.  But  the  ivhcel  hoe  is  more  than  "cousin 
german"  to  it,  as  in  good  hands  it  will  perform 
five  times  as  much  service  in  a  given  period,  and 
where  every  thing  is  favorable,  do  it  nearly  as 
well  as  the  hand  hoe. 

It  is  an  implement  which,  after  long  and 
thorough  trial,  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  to 
the  farmer  and  gardener,  as  one  which  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  unpleasant  labor  in  weeding,  and 
enable  him  to  raise  ten  bushels  of  carrots  as 
easily  with  it,  as  he  could  Jive  without  it.  In 
order  to  give  the  operator  perfect  control  of  it, 
there  should  be  a  cross  piece  on  the  end  of  the 
handle  about  18  inches  long  ;  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  well  represented  in  the  engraving. 

They  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  Nourse  4" 
Co.,  9  and  13  Commercial  Street,  at  $1,25  cents 
each. 


Spring  Purchases. — Those  persons  about  pur- 
chasing trees,  shrubbery,  grape  or  other  vines 
and  bushes  which  grow  small  fruits,  if  they  study 
their  own  interest,  will  look  at  our  advertising 
columns.  Asa  Clement,  whose  post-office  address 
is  Lowell,  James  Hyde  &  Son,  Newton  Centre, 
Anthony  &  McAfee,  New  Bedford,  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Cole,  Chelsea,  Ephraim  Wood,  Salem,  W.  Hall, 
Bradford,  and  others.  They  are  persons  to  be 
relied  upon. 


respondingly  small.  These  tubers  are  planted, 
and  produce  larger  tops.  Then  are  produced 
larger  tubers.  Then  again  those  tubers  are  plant- 
ed, and  produce  still  larger  tubers.  L^sually,  in 
three  or  four  years,  under  proper  circumstances, 
the  seedling  potato  reaches  its  maturity,  when 
the  tubers  are  as  large  as  they  will  ever  grow,  un- 
der the  same  circumstances  of  culture.  Does  the 
young  seedling  potato  produce  seed  from  seed? 
If  that  is  the  ordinary  way  the  potato  does  busi- 
ness, "we'll  give  it  up." 

It  is  a  fact  tnat  potatoes  will  sometimes  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  seed,  and  but  a  very  small 
yield  of  tubers,  where  large  tubers  were  planted, 
and  the  soil  and  the  culture  were  indifferent. 
That  the  carbon  of  the  old  potato  went  directly 
into  the  growth  of  the  seed  is  very  evident,  I 
think. 

I  have  been  well  assured  of  the  fact  that  enor- 
mous crops  of  potatoes  have  been  produced  from 
the  deep  soils  composed  of  old  vegetable  uuxtter, 
in  the  West,  where  nothing  ])ut  the  more  eyes  of 
potatoes  were  planted.  Experiments  have  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  that  such  things  cannot  be 
done  upon  a  soil  but  scantily  supplied  with  old 
vegetable  matter.  This  is  a  fact  which  is  full  of 
instruction.  The  experiment  has  l)een  tried,  of 
planting  the  eyes  of  potatoes,  on  land  less  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  old  vegetable  matter  in  a 
state  of  decomposition.  It  ha*  proved  an  entire 
failure.  Among  tlie  farmers  of  New  England  it 
has  been  found  that  an  excessively  ricli  soil,  or 
one  full  of  carbon  with  such  a  degree  of  moisture 
as  to  produce  rapid  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter,  is  almost  certain  to  produce  disease  in  po- 
tatoes. 

It  has  also  been  observed  that  seedling  potatoes, 
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generally,  lor  some  years  after  being  produced 
from  seed,  do  not  ripen  fully.  During  this  period, 
they  are  less  desirable  for  cooking.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  long  reds,  the  blacks  and   the  Dan 


HOW  TO  USE  FERTILIZERS. 

We  advise  farmers  to  make  all  the  manure  tliey 
can,  on    their  farms,  by  every  fair  and  possible 


vers  reds.     As  tiiey  grow  older,  they  become  bet- contrivance  ;  and  when  made  it  will  require  as 
terfor   table   use,  ripen   earlier,  and  as  far  as   1 '  much  skill  to  expend  it  judiciously,  as  it  did  to 

have  been  able   to  ascertain,  are  more  liable  to      ,,     .  ..      o  n  •         i  j-u- t»+ 

.  '  collect  it.     Save  everything — lose  nothing.     Let 

The  idea  that  a  plant  feeds  more  from  the  air! every  leaf,  straw,  chip,  every  sort  of  droppings 
before  maturity,  and  more  from  the  soil  while  from  the  animals,  from  the  sink-spout,  from  the 
producing  seed,  seems  to  be  disputed.  How  can |  clouds,  every  bone,  old  boots  and  shoes,  rags,  all 
we  know  ?  Take  an  English  turnip  and  set  it  in  manner  of  offixl,  and  every  ditch  that  leads  and 
moist  sand,  with   no  carbonaceous  food,  and   iti   ,  ■!    .    a  -.i  ^     „^^„„^i    +v.n 

■^.•11  ™..^.,       Ill  -^1  1  I      „.v>    stream  that  flows,  either  across  or   around   the 

will  grow  and  blossom  with  nearly  as  much  prom-i  ' 

ise  as  though  set  in  a  good  soil.  '  When  fully  in; farm,  be  directed  to  some  appropriate  place  or 
bloom,  an  examination  will  show  that  the  root  isi  reservoir,  where  it  shall  be  collected  and  preserved 
but  slightly  changed  in  its  condition.  After  the |  from  loss  as  carefully  as  though  it  were  gold 
blossoms  are  closed,  the  root  will  change  very 
rapidly,  and  become  used  up,  before  seed  is  ma- 
tured.    Let  the  turnip  be  set  in  a  soil  whore  it 


can  procure  a  supply  of  carbonaceous  food,  and  it 
will  mature  seed.  As  the  blossoms  fiiU  from  short- 
lived plants,  a  new  process  in  Nature's  economy 
begins. 

Every  man  who  knows  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  a  tree,  knows  that  it  must  take  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  its  sul)stance  from  the  air.     After 


dust. 

When  this  is  done,  we  advise  to  one  thing 
more,  and  that  is  to  purchase  all  the  wood  ashes 
he  can  find  that  shall  cost  him  not  more  than  fif- 
teen cents  a  bushel,  and  all  the  charcoal  dust  he 
can  obtain  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  ten  cents  a 
bushel.  We  advise  no  man  to  purchase  what  are 
called  the  specific  manures  for  the  general  purpos- 


trecs  Itlossom,  the  fruit  makes  but  little  progress]  es  of  farming.     That  they  can  be  used  with  ad- 


in  growth  until  the  woody  formation  for  the  year 
is  at  an  end. 

If,  in  the  latter  part  of  July  or  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, the  supply  from  the  roots  is  cut  short, 
either  by  the  work  of  borers,  or  by  shortening  the 
roots,  the  supply  of  mineral  elements  will  be  less 
than  the  supply  of  carbon  which  had  been  taken 
in  through  the  leaves.  The  natural  effect  will  be 
that  the  tree  will  form  fruit-buds  instead  of  con- 
tinuing the  growth  of  wood.  This  is  a  well-known 
fact. 

Note  explanatory. — The  above  was  mostly  writ- 
ten about  the  first  of  January  last,  and  it  was 
my  intention  to  add  several  items  to  it  ;  but  ill 
health  has  prevented.  I  have  waited  a  good 
while  with  the  hope  of  being  better  able  to  think 
and  write,  but  I  cannot  now  write  much. 

A.  G.  Comings. 


Pea  Weevils. — Few  persons,  (says  Dr.  Har 
ris,)  while  indulging  in  early  green  peas,  are 
aware  how  many  of  these  insects  they  swallow. 
When  the  pods  are  examined,  small  discolored 
spots  may  be  seen  within  them,  each  correspond- 
ing with  a  similar  spot  on  the  opposite  pea.  If 
this  spot  on  the  pea  be  opened,  a  minute  whitish 
grub,  without  feet,  will  be  found  therein.  It  is 
the  weevil  in  its  larva  form,  lives  upon  the  mar- 
row of  the  pea,  and  arrives  at  its  full  size  by  the 
time  the  pea  is  dry.  This  larva  then  bores  a 
round  hole,  from  tlie  hollow  in  the  centre  of  the 
pea,  quite  to  the  hull,  but  leaves  the  germ  of  the 
future  sprout  untouched.  This  insect  is  limited 
to  a  certain  period  for  depositing  its  eggs.  Late 
sown  poiis  escape  its  attacks.  Those  sown  after 
the  10th  of  June  are  generally  safe. 

When  the  peas  are  green,  the  Baltimore  Ori- 
ole splits  open  the  green  pods,  for  the  sake  of  the 
grubs  contained  in  the  peas,  thereby  greatly  con- 
tributing to  prevent  the  increase  of  these  noxious 
insect^s.  The  instinct  that  enables  this  beautiful 
bird  to  detect  the  lurking  grub,  concealed  as  it  is 
within  the  pod  and  hull  of  the  pea,  is  worthy  of 
admiration. — Harris's  Insects,  <5fc. 


vantage  in  many  instances,  by  those  who  know 
how,  and  are  willing  to  take  the  pains,  we  have 
no  doubt.  But  the  losses  arising  from  their  use 
last  year,  in  this  State,  were  of  no  mean  magni- 
tude, and  we  fear  they  will  not  be  the   present 

year. 

Q'he  only  way  in  which  we  can  learn  the  value 
of  fertilizing  substances  at  our  command,  is  by 
experiment,  and  not  by  analysis,  and  with  this 
idea  we  shall  continue  to  use  guano,  bone-dust, 
poudrette,  superphosphate  of  lime,  gypsum,  salt, 
saltpetre,  and  such  other  articles  called  fertilizers 
as  we  can  readily  procure. 

There  are  thousands,  however,  who  have  not 
yet  used  any  of  these,  who  are  desirous  to  do  so, 
and  are  constantly  inquiring  how,  and  in  what 
quantities,  they  shall  be  applied.  In  order  to  aid 
such  inquiries  we  have  prepared,  with  a  good 
deal  of  care,  the  following  remarks  upon  several 
of  the  articles  commonly  used. 

Peruvian  Guano. — There  are  several  kinds  of 
guano,  and  the  value  of  each  is  fixed  by  the  price 
asked.  300  pounds  is  not  too  much  on  soils 
moderately  fertile — more  on  poor  lauds,  and  less 
on  those  naturally  rich  and  recently  well  ma- 
nured. 

Application. — Pulverize  it  finely  and  spread 
broadcast  upon  the  surface,  if  the  land  has  been 
well  plowed  ;  if  not  well  plowed,  harrow  once 
before  spreading,  then  cultivate  the  guano  under 
from  one  to  three  inches,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil ;  shallow  in  wet,  and  deeper  in  dry 

soils.  . 

If  Peruvian  guano  is  to  \fQ  used  in  the  hill,  it 
should  receive  six  to  ten  times  its  own  bulk  of 
muck  or  loam,  be  thoroughly  mingled,  and  when 
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applied  to  the  hill  mixed  with  the  soil  with  the 
hoe,  not  the  foot. 

Mexican  guano  and  superphosphate  of  lime 
may  be  spread  broadcast,  or  placed  in  the  hill, 
and  the  quantity  used  may  be  from  two  to  four 
hundred  pounds  per  acre,  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  land  and  the  objects  desired  to  be 
gained. 

On  all  crops  of  the  turnip  or  cabbage  kind, 
the  superphosphate  is  particularly  useful. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  add  a  table-spoonful 
of  guano,  or  super-phosphate,  to  the  hill,  for 
corn,  as  it  gives  it  a  vigorous  start,  bringing  out 
the  broad  leaves  early  to  supply  food  from  the 
atmosphere.  At  3  feet  6  inches  one  way  and  3 
feet  the  other,  there  would  be  4148  hills  per 
acre;  allowing  4  spoonsful  to  the  gill,/oMr  bush- 
els would  give  4096  spoonsful,  which,  at  60 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  would  be  240  pounds  per 
acre  ;  and  this  is  good  a  way  of  helping  out  where 
the  manure  heap  is  limited. 

Bone  dust  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner 
and  in  about  the  same  quantities. 

Perhaps  as  good  a  retui-n  might  be  realized 
from  any  of  these  fertilizers  by  scattering  them 
in  very  small  quantities  upon  the  suaface  imme- 
diately after  hoeing,  and  covering  them  care- 
fully,, at  each  hoeing.  But  the  process  would  be 
a  tedious  one. 

Lime  and  ashes  should  not  be  mixed  with 
guano.     Use  them  separately. 

Guano  spread  upon  grass  ground  should  be 
applied  while  rain  is  falling  ;  for  uplands,  it 
would  pay  well  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  muck. 

A  solution  of  two  or  three  pounds  of  guano  to 
a  barrel  of  water  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  val- 
uable plants,  and  garden  vegetables,  applied 
about  sunset,  once  or  twice  a  week. 


Corn  Fodder. — A  piece  of  sward  land  was 
broken  up  in  the  month  of  June,  (10th  day) 
planted  with  corn,  in  drills,  four  feet  apart,  hoed 
twice,  and  the  produce  cut  and  tied  in  bundles 
on  the  third  day  of  September.  The  yield  was 
found,  by  weighing,  to  be  equal  to  thirteen 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds 
to  the  acre ! 

COST   OF    CROP. 

Plowing $3,75 

Harrowing 75 

Seed 30 

Planting 1,75 

Hoeing 4,00 

Harvesting 2,00 

Total $12,55 

This  fodder  was  fed  as  dry  food  to  cattle  during 
the  winter,  and  was  highly  relished.  By  chaffing, 
corn  fodder  produced  in  this  way  will,  we  think, 
be  found  very  economical,  especially  in  seasons 
when  hay  is  cut  short. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PROFITS  OF  FARMING. 

Mr.  Editor: — "While  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  I 
chanced  to  come  across  your  valuable  agricultural 
paper.  I  saw  some  of  your  correspondents  gave 
their  experience  in  managing  their  farms,  and, 
thinking  it  might  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your 
readers  to  know  how  we  of  the  flmpire  State  get 
along  in  farming,  I  give  you  a  short  sketch,  as 
follows. 

I  purchased  a  farm  of  forty  acres  in  the  spring 
of  1852,  not  forty  miles  north  of  Troy,  and  paid 
$20  per  acre,  or  §800  ;  $500  was  paid  down, 
and  the  remainder  left  on  mortgage.  One-third 
of  the  soil  is  alluvial,  one-third  gravelly,  and  the 
remainder  decomposed  slate,  mixed  with  reddish 
loam  ;  thirty  acres  of  improved  land,  and  the  re- 
mainder timber.  The  farm  had  been  rented  for 
the  past  ten  years,,  consequently  it  was  very  un- 
promising. House  old,  boards  loose  and  swinging 
in  the  wind,  the  windows  almost  without  glass, 
&c.  ;  the  out-houses  were  miserable,  and  worse 
still  Wire  the  fences ;  rails  were  scattered  hither 
and  thither,  and  hedges,  stone  heaps,  and  old  logs 
were  thrown  promiscuously  over  the  premises. 
Being  determined  to  go  ahead  \r\,  the  world,  I 
commenced  fencing  and  repairing,  and  ha\e,  in 
the  course  of  three  years,  built  a  new  dwelling 
house,  and  repaired  the  out-buildings  and  fences. 
INIy  little  place  has  now  the  appearance,  and  is  a 
neat  and  comfortable  farm.  Beside  paying  the 
mortgage,  I  am  now  out  of  debt,  with  one  span 
of  horses  and  fixtures,  five  calves,  twenty  sheep, 
four  hogs,  poultry,  &c.  I  give  below  the  amount 
of  farm  produce  which  I  raised  the  past  year, 
though  it  was  one  of  drought,  and  generally 
short  crops  in  this  section  of  Washington  county. 

20  tons  of  hay,  worth  $10  per  ton $200,00 

200  bushels  corn,  SO  cents  per  bushel 160,00 

300      "        potatoes,  50  cents  " 150,00 

150       "        oats,  50  cents         " 75,00 

20      "        wheat,  worth  $2   " 40,00 

100      "        apples,  20  cents    "  (common) 20,00 

Seeds,  clover  and  herds  grass 10,00 

500  lbs.  butter,  worth  20  cents  per  lb 100,00 

Corn-stalks,  straw,  &c 50,00 

$805,00 

EXPENSES. 

One  hand  5  months,  $12  per  month $G0,00 

5  tons  manure  and  plaster,  $8  per  ton i0,00 

Kepairs,  &c.,  for  farming  tools 10,00 

Farming  tools  purchased 30,00 

Groceries,  &c.,  wearing  apparel 50,00 

Interest,  &c.,  on  $800,  value  of  repairs,  stock,  &c.  .150,00 
Produce  consumed,  deducting  the   growth  of 

stock 100,00 

$440,00 
Which  leaves  a  nett  profit  of 365,00 

My  own  labor  has  been  amply  paid  by  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  farm.  I  liave  been  offered 
$3,000  for  the  farm  and  stock.  Do  our  mer- 
chants or  mechanics  often  do  as  well  on  the  s;imo 
amount  of  capital  employed?  J.  Hades. 

Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  1855. 

Connecticut  State  Agrr-ultural  Society. — 
At  a  late  meeting  of  this  Society,  at  Hartford, 
that  city  was  was  fixed  on  for  holding  the  next 
exhibition,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President — Samuel  H.  Huntington,  of  Hartford. 
Vice  Presidents — Charles  H.  Pond,  N.  B.  Smith. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Henry  A.  Dyer,  of 
Brooklyn.  Recordinff  Secretary  and  Treasurer- 
John  A.  Porter,  of  New  Haven. 
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POTATOES. 

Jfuch  lias  hpt'u  suid  and  written  on  raising  po- 
tatoes;  and  although  I  am  not  much  of  a  farmer, 
yet  I  have  taken  some  little  pains  to  inform  my- 
self of  tlie  hest  way. 

1st.  I  tliink  t'-e  host  land  for  potatoes  is  on  our 
side  hills,  which  is  generally  a  deep  loam  and  rather 
moist.  The  potatoes  are  not  so  likely  to  be  in- 
jured by  frost  as  in  lower  land,  nor  so  subject  to 
blast  or  rust :  moreover  this  is  the  natural  soil  for 
a  great  crop. 

2d.  As  to  manure,  forty  common  loads  is  none 
too  much  for  an  acre.  If  I  had  a  thousand  acres 
of  land,  and  but  forty  loads  of  manure  for  my  po- 
tato ground,  I  would  plant  but  one  acre  if  the 
land  was  not  rich. 

1  am  ac(piainted  with  two  farmers  who  live' 
near  each  other.  The  soil  of  their  farms  is  very 
much  alike  ;  one  uses  forty  loads,  while  the  other 
uses  eighteen  to  twenty  loads  of  manure  l^ev  acre. 
The  first  has  generally  400  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
the  acre,  and  the  last  200  to  250.  This  is  not  all 
the  former  gains.  Ilis  land  holds  out  several  years 
for  other  crops  ;  while  the  latter  has  but  a  small 
crop  even  the  second  year.  1 

3d.  Tiie  seed  of  potatoes  ought  to  be  changed' 
every  five  or  si^years.  Even  if  the  seed  is  brought , 
but  two  or  three  miles,  the  crop  will  be  much  bet- ! 
ter.  I 

4th.  As  to  planting,  I  think  the  rows  ought  to^ 
be  about  three  and  tiiree  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and 
the  hills  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  apart,  and  the 
potatoes  cut  for  planting  a  large  one  in  three 
pieces,  and  those  smaller  in  tvro  pieces  (no  small 
ones  should  be  planted)  and  three  pieces  put  in 
each  hill.  I  have  tried  whole  ones  ;  they  do  not 
spread  to  well,  and  therefore  do  not  produce  so 
much  as  cut  ones.     I  planted  three  years  since 

2  rows  with  4  pieces  in  a  hill, 
2  do.  3  do.  in  a  hill, 
2        do.        2    do.    in  a  hill, 

2        do.        3  eye  end  pieces  in  a  hill, 

2        do.        3  butt  end  pieces  in  each  hill. 

The  butt  ends  weighed  one-sixteenth  more  than 
the  eye  ends. 

The  product  was  as  follows,  viz  : — The  rows 
•with  4  pieces  yielded  10  bushels — many  small 
ones. 

Rows  of  3  pieces,  10  bushels — not  many  small 
ones. 

Of  2  pieces,  9  bushels  there  were  very  few  small 
ones. 

The  rows  of  eye  ends,  9J^  bushels — many  small 
ones. 

And  the  two  rows  of  butt  ends,  10^  bushels — 
and  the  best  in  the  whole  lot. 

I  have  tried  it  since  with  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  success. 

[  should  not  have  believed  the  butt  ends  would 
have  produced  the  best  crop  if  I  had  not  tried  it ; 
for  some,  even  many  of  the  pieces  did  not  appear 
to  have  any  germ  ;  and  the  reader  has  the  same 
liberty  not  to  believe  it  until  he  tries  it. 

I  saw  in  your  last  Visitor  some  experiments  of 
EViiis  Frost  on  raising  potatoes.  He  says  he  planted 
5  lbs.  9  oz.  of  eye  ends*  and  on  the  same  quantity 
of  ground  planted  3  lbs,  10  oz.  of  the  butt  ends, 
and  had  the  best  crop  and  largest  potatoes  from 
the  eye  ends.  Now  he  ought  to  have  cut  the  po- 
tatoes so  that  the  butt  ends  would  have  been  as 
large,  and  even  larger  than  the  eye  ends,  as  the 


butt  end  has  fewer  germs.  If  he  will  try  again, 
and  give  the  butt  end  a  fair  chance,  he  will  prob- 
ably come  to  a  different  conclusion. 


For  the  New  E-iii^land  Fanner. 

PRUNING  TREES  AND  SUN-SCALD. 

Mr.  Bruwx  : — I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Little's  re- 
marks on  pruning,  &c.  Now  Mr.  Little,  I  think, 
cannot  intend  to  go  into  raising  apples  on  a  large 
scale,  or  if  he  does,  it  must  be  where  land  is  not 
so  valuable  as  it  is  in  Brookline.  Here  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  making  tlie  most  of  our 
land.  My  neighbor.  Farmer  Jones,  has  forty  acres 
of  land  ;  most  of  it  is  planted  with  apple,  pear, 
plum  and  cherry  trees,  the  apple  trees  from  35  to 
40  feet  apart ;  he  raises  all  kinds  of  green  sauce 
for  the  market,  as  well  as  hay  and  grain.  Mr. 
Jones  cultivates  every  foot  of  his  land,  orchard, 
and  all ;  he  breaks  it  up  every  third  year,  after 
laying  it  down,  and  cultivates  at  first  for  potatoes, 
squashes,  melons,  corn,  and  then  the  next  year 
for  peas,  beans,  or  other  crops.  He  generally 
gets  two  crops  a  year  ;  a  crop  of  peas,  and  then 
sweet  corn,  beets  or  potatoes,  and  then  turnips  ; 
sometimes  three  crops,  first  spinach,  then  lettuce, 
and  after  that  beets.  So  you  see  that  we  are  un- 
der the  necessity  of  pruning  our  trees  in  the  old 
way  (but  not  as  broom-sticks,  but  more  like  a 
large  umbrella,)  and  by  doing  this  we  cut  off  the 
branches  when  young  and  trim  our  trees  about 
six  feet  high,  and  then  let  them  brancii  out,  not 
leaving  too  many  branches  ;  three  or  four  is  enough. 
This  enables  us  to  plow,  harrow,  or  do  anything 
else  we  choose  in  our  orchards,  and  by  plowing 
every  third  year  and  then  cultivating  two  years, 
our  trees  are  always  free  of  roots  on  the  surface. 
They  get  well  manured,  trimmed  of  all  suckers 
or  superabundance  of  limbs,  and  all  interfering 
branches,  while  they  are  small,  by  which  means 
we  give  them  a  most  beautiful  top,  and  they  in  re- 
turn give  us  a  most  plentiful  crop  of  large,  fair 
fruit,  without  any  fear  of  sun-scald.  Out  of  four 
hundred  trees,  I  do  not  think  a  single  tree  can 
be  found  with  sun-scald  ;  we  wash  them  every 
spring  with  potash,  a  pound  to  eight  gallons  of 
water,  which  kills  the  scales  and  lice,  and  then 
we  scrape  off  the  loose  bark,  taking  care  not  to 
scrape  too  deep,  so  as  to  expose  the  inner  bark  ; 
this  will  remove  all  the  vermin  and  insects  that 
have  secreted  themselves  under  the  bark,  or  in  any 
crevice  in  or  on  the  tree.  The  fall  is  the  best 
time  to  trim  or  prune  trees  ;  February  and  March 
to  wash  and  scrape  them.  February  and  March 
is  the  best  time  to  salt  plum  ti-ces,  and  cut  away 
any  fungus  or  black  warts.  If  Mr.  Little  will, 
when  in  Boston,  get  into  the  Brookline  cars,  they 
will  bring  him  to  my  house  in  ten  minutes,  and 
I  shall  be  happy  to  show  him  the  broomsticks 
that  he  speaks  of,  and  also  the  manner  in  which 
Farmer  Jones  does  things  on  his  farm — also  mine 
on  a  small  scale.  S.  A.  Suurtleff. 


Gone  to  Farming. — We  have  great  hope  of  the 
world  yet — it  grows  more  and  more  sensible  every 

day. 

"Hope  springs  perennial  in  the  human  breast," 

certainly  it  does — and  that  hope  with  nearly  all 
men  is,  that  at  some  time,  not  far  distant,  they 
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shall  go  to  farming.  So  our  old  friend  Daniel 
Needham,  Esq.,  of  Groton,  has  t-ipt  up  his  pon- 
derous law  tomes,  gone  to  Quechee,  Vt.,  and 
planted  liimself  on  a  three-hundred-acre-farm  on 
the  banks  of  the  "Silver  Quechee,"  where  we 
trust  he  may  vegetate  and  thrive  exceedingly. 


A  SKETCH  OF  FAEM  LIFE. 

"  There  is  poetry  iw  farming."     True, 
But  I  have  read  and  so  have  you, 
That  "distance  lends  unto  the  view 

Enchantment  fair." 
For  instance  :  digging  gold  will  do 

Till  one  gets  there. 

In  summer  planting,  weeding,  hoeing. 

And  practising  '■^Knick-knack^s^''  at  mowing, 

(That  science  which  you  boast  of  knowing 

So  very  well,) 
The  scorching  sun  no  mean  type  showing 

Of  what's  called  h — 1. 

In  winter  tugging  with  the  flail, 
Or  sledding  in  the  cutting  gale. 
Such  as  would  send  a  gallant  sail 

In  bare  poles  seaward. 
And  blows  your  fore-nag's  lusty  tail 

Straight  out  to  leeward. 

In  place  of  literary  talk 

With  compeers  in  your  daily  walk. 

It's  "Shall  you  top,  or  cut  the  stalk 

Of  that  ere  cropV 
Or,  "Sold  yer  cattle  ? — how'U  ye  chalk 

To  swell  or  swop  ?" 

Not  half  the  prose  may  well  be  told 
Which  farmers  every  day  behold 
In  summer  hot  and  winter  cold. 

Dull  as  'tis  real  ; 
Yet  we've  incentives  manyfold 

To  the  ideal. 

The  pictures  in  the  book  of  June  ; 
The  glorious  dawn,  the  balmy  noon  ; 
The  dewy  eve,  the  rising  moon  ; 

All  these  are  ours, 
And  all  the  recompensing  boon 

Of  birds  and  flowers. 

When  Winter  hurls  his  storms  apace. 

Oft  piteous  is  the  farmer's  case  : 

Night  comes — the  blazing  chimney-place 

Stills  all  complaints  ; 
Thaws  out  his  features,  till  his  face 

Shines  like  a  saint's. 

Tliere  while  the  cheer  reeks  to  the  ceiling. 
He  gets  most  comfortably  feeling. 
Thinking  how  barn  ami  battened  shielling. 

Secure  and  warm, 
His  poor  dependants  safe  are  shielding 

I'rom  the  storm. 

There  he  may  read,  muse  and  ponder 
Upon  this  life,  this  world  of  wonder  ; 
There,  judge-lik»,  he  may  set  asunder 

The  truth  from  error, 
And  see  in  men  of  "blood  and  thunder  " 

No  cause  for  terror. 

There  he  may  form  just  estimate 

Of  those  the  world  calls  good  and  great ; 

See  fortune,  circumstance,  and  fate 

Create  renown, 
And  give  a  knave  a  chuir  of  state. 

An  ass  a  crown. 

Knickerbocker. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MURIATE  OF  LIME. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Early  in  June  last,  I  procured 
a  barrel  of  Mr.  James  Gould's  muriate  of  lime, 
who  requested  me  to  make  trial  of  it  upon  my 
crops.  I  tried  it  upon  six  rows  of  corn,  in  the 
middle  of  a  field,  at  the  first  hoeing,  i;utting  a 
small  handful  to  each  hill.  On  one  side  I  had 
planted  six  rows  of  corn,  manured  in  the  hill 
with  compost ;  on  the  other  side  an  equal  num- 
ber of  rows,  manured  in  the  hill  with  guano. 
No  manure  had  been  used  in  tlie  hill,  in  the  six 
rows  to  which  I  applied  the  muriate  of  lime  ; 
but  the  whole  field,  previous  to  planting,  had 
been  dressed  with  a  thin  coat  of  compost.  As 
the  field  was  surrounded  b}-  two  or  tliree  rows  of 
potatoes,  of  course  there  were  two  or  tliree  hills 
of  potatoes  at  each  end  of  the  rows  of  corn. 
These  were  treated  with  the  same  kind  of  manure 
as  the  corn  in  the  rows,  of  which  they  were  a 
continuation. 

On  harvesting  the  crop,  I  found  that  the  corn 
to  which  the  muriate  of  lime  had  been  applied, 
was  stout  and  the  crop  good,  considering  the 
season  ;  in  short,  about  one-third  heavier  than 
that  on  which  the  compost  or  guano  was  used. 
The  potatoes  which  had  been  treated  with  mu- 
riate of  lime,  were  nearly  twice  as  large  as  those 
which  were  manured  with  the  compost  or  the 
guano,  and  there  was  about  the  same  number  to 
the  hill.  Larkin  P.  Page. 

Bedford,  Mass.,  1855. 


WHAT  IS  RESPECTABLE  SOCIETY? 

We  heard  a  man,  otherwise  intelligent  enough, 
lately  sneer  at  another,  "because,"  said  he,  "one 
never  meets  him  in  respectable  society."  The 
speaker  did  not  mean,  however,  that  the  person  he 
affected  to  look  down  upon  was  immoral,  but 
merely  that  his  circle  of  intimates  was  not  com- 
posed of  the  fashionable  or  the  rich. 

This  notion  of  what  constitutes  respectable  so- 
ciety, is  quite  a  favorite  one  with  that  class  of 
individuals,  whom  Thackeray  has  so  significantly 
called  "snobs."  Empty  pretence  is  always  making 
its  own  characteristics  a  standard,  by  which  it 
strives  to  measure  the  respectability  of  persons  at 
large.  In  a  community  of  mere  money-getters, 
wealth  is  the  test  of  respectability.  Among  the 
proud,  narrow-minded,  effete  nobility  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  respectability  dv-pendN  on  be- 
ing descended  from  ancestors,  who  have  married 
their  cousins  for  so  many  centuries,  tliat  neither 
muscle  nor  brains  are  left  any  longer  to  the  degen- 
erate descendants.  With  tlie  dandy  officers,  wlio 
constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  American 
Navy,  respectability  consists  in  having  spimged  on 
"Uncle  Sam,"  in  wearing  gilt  buttons,  and  in 
bilking  tailors.  Every  conceited  fool  thinks  him- 
self, in  like  way,  the  only  man  really  weighty,  tiie 
only  person  who  is  respectable. 

But  true  respectability  depends  on  no  such  ad- 
ventitous  circumstances.  To  be  respectable  is  to 
be  worthy  of  respect  ;  and  he  most  descvv(;s  re- 
spect wlio  has  most  virtue.  The  hunihlcst  man, 
who  bravely  does  his  duty,  is  more  worthy  of  re- 
spect, is  more  truly  respectable,  than  the  covetous 
millionaire  among  his  money-bags,  or  the  arrogant 
monarch  on  his  throne.     The  fine  lady,  who  back- 
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bites  her  neighbor,  is  loss  worthy  of  respect  than 
an  honest  washerwoman.  The  profligate  noble, 
though  he  may  wear  a  dozen  orders  in  his  button- 
hole, is  often  not  really  as  respectable  as  the  shoe- 
black that  cleans  his  boots.  That  which  is  called 
"the  world"  exalts  the  one  and  despises  the  other, 
but  it  dots  not  make  tlicni  respectable,  according 
t3  the  real  nieaninji  of  the  word.  Their  respecta- 
bility is  all  a  hollow  sham,  as  they  themselves 
frequently  feel  :  and  those  who  worship  them  bow 
down  to  a  Fetish,  a  thing  of  feathers  and  tinsel. 
The  selfish,  idle  drone,  who  wastes  life  in  his  owm 
gratification,  and  dissipates  the  fortune  of  his  prog- 
eny, is  not,  and  cannot  be,  respectable  ;  but  the 
hard-working,  self-denying  father,  who  wears  out 
his  life  to  bring  up  his  children,  is,  even  though 
he  be  but  a  day-laorer.  Nothing  can  make  Dives 
fit  to  lie  on  Abraham's  bosom,  while  Lazarus  is 
welcomed  there,  even  with  the  sores  the  dogs 
have  licked. 

This  false  view  of  life,  which  would  measure 
respectability  by  a  conventional  standard,  is  to- 
tally at  variance  with  our  republican  institutions. 
It  creates  an  '^inipcrium  in  imperio  ;^^  for  while 
the  law  declares  all  citizens  equal,  it  erects  a  so- 
cial standard  which  endeavors  to  ignore  that  great 
truth.  The  coarse,  brutal,  knavish,  profligate, 
criminal — in  short  all  who  fall  short  of  their  duty 
to  themselves  and  their  fellow-men — are  those 
who  are  ''not  respectable;"  and  this,  whether 
they  are  rich  or  poor.  While  those  who  live  hon- 
estly, and  strive  to  do  what  good  they  can,  con- 
stitute what  is  really  the  respectable  class,  irre- 
spective of  the  fact  whether  they  eat  with  silver 
forks  or  steel  ones. — Dollar  Newspaper. 


For  the  Neiv  England  Farmer. 

CATERPILLARS. 

This  pest  of  the  fruit-grower  may  now  be  very 
easily  destroyed,  by  simply  picking  oif  the  eggs 
deposited  on  the  tips  of  the  branches  last  summer 
by  the  butterfly.  They  are  wax-like  in  appieai'- 
ance,  and  form  a  suiall  ring  around  the  limb,  from 
one-fourth  to  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  and  about 
an  eiglith  of  an  incli  in  thickness.  It  is  not  one- 
tenth  so  much  work  to  remove  the  eggs  as  it  will 
be  the  nests  Ity  and  by. 

Not  recollecting  to  have  ever  seen  any  thing  of 
this  mode  of  destroying  this  pest  of  the  orchard  in 
your  valuable  paper,  T  send  you  the  above,  which 
is  at  your  service.  Enclosed  is  a  specimen  of  the 
eggs  attached  to  the  limb.  S.  Ten'nev. 

West  Poland,  Mc,  March,  1855. 


The  Weather  in  Maine. — The  weather  here 
is  very  cold  for  the  season.  The  snow  is  full 
three  feet  deen  in  the  woods,  and  has  not  began 
to  go  off  yet.  T^he  sugar  maple  refuses  to  yield 
its  annual  harvest,  but  we  hojie  warmer  days  are 
coming  soon.  S.  Tenney. 

West  Poland,  Me.,  March  26. 


Correspondents  will  confer  a  favor  by  writing 
on  one  side  of  the  payier  only.  We  have  many 
valuable  coiumunications  on  hand  which  will 
bear  keeping,  and  shall  have  proper  attention  by- 
and-by.  As  far  as  possible,  we  endeavor  to  intro- 
duce those  first  which  may  be  acted  upon  practi- 
cally at  once,  at  the  same  time  desiring  to  present 
a  variety  of  topics. 


MUCK  AND  GUANO. 

A    QUESTION    FOR    I'ROFESSOR    NASH. 

There  are  few  men  in  whose  sound  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  value  and  effect  of  ma- 
nures we  have  so  much  confidence,  as  in  that  of 
Pi-ofessor  Nash,  Editor  of  the  Farmer,  published 
at  Amherst.  We  desire,  therefore,  to  ask  him  a 
single  question,  with  a  view  to  making  his  reply 
as  public  as  the  interrogatory  itself.  It  is  this  : — 
What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of 
three  hundred  pounds  of  guano  upon  an  acre  of 
good  land  for  the  space  of  five  years  ?  And  what 
the  effect  of  the  same  monej'  cost,  say  $9.00,  of 
good  meadow  muck,  spread  upon  another  acre 
of  the  same  kind  of  land  for  the  same  length  of 
time, — both  fields  to  be  planted  with  precisely 
the  same  crops,  and  cultivated  and  treated  every 
way  alike  ? 

For  the  Netv  Enf^land  Farmer. 

POTATOES-GRASS  SEED. 

Mr.  Editor: — Having  noticed  in  the  Farmer 
a  very  interesting  article  from  an  old  friend, 
Amasa  AValker,  Esq.,  upon  his  great  success  in 
potato  growing,  I  am  induced  to  state  the  prac- 
tice of  our  Long  Island  farmers  in  this  branch  of 
f\xrmi  ig.  In  the  towns  of  Flushing,  Flatland, 
Flatlnish,  &c.,  raising  potatoes  is  the  main  busi- 
ness of  many  farmers.  They  market  early,  ob- 
tain great  prices,  deal  in  peach  basket,  bushels,  and 
many  of  them  range  from  two  to  seven  thousand 
dollars  for  this  crop  alone  annually.  Their  prin- 
cipal variety  is  Mercer,  not  unlike  your  Che- 
nango in  ap)pearance.  They  use  horse  manure, 
plow  deep,  and,  as  one  farmer  said  to  me,  he  had 
raised  potatoes  fifteen  consecutive  years  on  the 
same  piece  of  land. 

Their  practice  is  to  select  the  largest  for  seed. 
They  cut  off  and  give  to  the  pigs  the  "seed  end," 
as  it  is  often  called  ;  cut  the  potatoes  lengthwise 
into  quarters,  plant  two  and  a  half  feet  apart  by 
three  feet,  and  hill  very  little.  They  say  by 
cutting  off  the  small  eyes,  they  get  more  pounds 
of  potatoes,  and  avoid  small  ones  ;  four  to  five 
large  stocks  to  the  hill  is  all  they  want.  Judg- 
ing from  the  large  size  they  were  digging,  I  put 
them  down  as  the  L.  L.  D.'s  of  the  profession. 

Is  this  not  sound  doctrine,  and  would  it  not 
apply  to  Chenangos,  Long  Ilcds,  and  all  those 
long  varieties  which  show  a  "seed  end?"  And 
does  it  prove  any  thing  in  its  application  to  small 
potatoes  ?  Small  potatoes,  planted  year  after 
year,  prove  to  my  mind  the  principle  of  dirarfing. 

I  hope  ]Mr.  VValker  and  others  will  try  the 
Long  Island  experiment,  and  publish  the  result. 
I  would  suggest  the  following  plan  :  1.  Plant 
the  large  quarters  in  rows  separately  ;  2.  Plant 
the  "seed  end"  separately,  then  there  will  be  no 
loss  of  seed,  and  the  difference  will  be  seen;  3. 
Plant  separately  the  hen's  egg  size ;  4.  Plant  sep- 
arately the  next  size  smaller  ;  4.  Plant  separately 
the  size  of  a  robin's  egg.  Test  the  whole  experi- 
ment fairly.  No  time  is  lost  bej-ond  sorting  sizes. 
Results  may  come  that  will  gratify  tlie  ambition 
to  raise  large  potatoes,  which  is  the  only  aim  of 
the  farmer.  "Small  potatoes  and  few  in  the  hill" 
is  his  abomination. 
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Sowing  grass  seed  with  the  oat  and  barley  [Knot  on  the  plum  tree,  but  thus  far,  after  haying 
crops  is  dangerous,  particularly  with  oats.  The  j  tried  each  of  the  remedies  recommended  at  the 
rapidly  gi-owing  grain  suppresses  the  young  grass,  I  different  dates  of  their  puhlications,   and  which 


and  in  a  dry  time  it  is  deeply  shaded,  overpow 
ered  and  destroyed.  Is  this  not  the  experience 
of  many  farmers  ?  For  these  crops,  and  to  lay 
down  to  grass,  manuring  and  dccf  plowing  is  the 
only  safe  practice.  Now  we  will  suppose  the 
grain  to  be  harvested — the  land  in  good  tilth — 
stubble  and  weeds  have  afforded  additional  ma- 
nure ;  turn  them  in  by  shallow  plowing,  taking 
care  not  to  disturb  the  manure  first  plowed  in  for 
the  grain  ;  sow  gi-ass  seed,  1)rush  in  and  roll,  and 
before  winter  you  will  have  a  better  show  of 
grass,  a  better  catch,  and  full  remuneration  for 
patient  waiting  and  extra  plowing.  The  mowing 
field  is  the  icatch  work  of  farming.  If  worth 
doing,  see  that  it  is  well  done.  H.  PooR. 

Brooklyn,  April,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer 

SUCKER  PLUM  TREES. 

Mr.  Browx  : — Sir, — In  looking  over  the  weekly 
issue  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  of  March  3, 
1  observed  the  inquiry  of  "J.  F.  W."  what  he 
must  do  for  his  plum  tree,  which  fails  to  bear 
fruit,  although  "blossoming  full"  every  year, 
with  your  recommendation  as  a  remedy. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  benefit  of  "J.  F.  W." 
and  others,  I  would  say  that,  from  twenty  to 


includes  all  that  has  lately  been  repeated,  we  as- 
sert, without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
Black  Knot  cannot  be  cured  after  it  has  Axirly 
made  its  appearance,  by  any  process  yet  made 
public. —  Working  Farmer. 


Mr, 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

THE    BOYS   AND    THE   HEXS. 

Brown  : — Father  has  permitted  us  to  ob- 


tain half  a  dozen  hens,  and  we  want  to  know  how 
to  manage  and  feed  them  in  the  best  way.  We 
find  a  good  many  things  in  the  vols,  of  the  JV.  E. 
Farmer  about  them,  but  they  don't  exactly  suit 
our  case.  What  sort  of  a  coop  shall  we  make? 
what  shall  we  feed  them  on?  Shall  they  be  con- 
stantly confined?  We  like  the  instructions  we 
find  in  your  paper,  better  than  those  we  find 
in  books,  because  they  seem  so  natural;  we  think 
the  writers  have  seen  what  they  tell — it  is  like 
talking  with  one  who  knows.  We  were  so  well 
pleased  with  the  letter  you  wrote  us  last  fall 
about  the  hoi-se-chestnut  seeds  we  gathered  for 
you,  that  we  feel  encouraged  to  write  you  now. 
April  19.  Henry  and  Eddy. 


Remarks. — One  of  the  most  encouraging  facts 
in  the  progress  of  this  paper,  is,  that  women  and 
thirty  years'  experience  in  cultivating  fruit  trees,  j  ^^^^  frequently  write  us  and  either  ask 

1  find  that  suckers  oi  the   plum,  transplanted  as ,       .  j.  .   ^         \-  »i     •  ,      ,  ,      . 

^  -         or  impart  iniormation  on  the  important  topics  of 

the  farm.  It  is  a  great  point  gained.  Our  younf 
friends  will  find  no  difliculty  in  ol)taining  an 
abundance  of  eggs  and  chickens,  if  they  furnish 
their  hens  with  a  dry,  warm  and  convenient  roost- 
ing place,  and  plenty  of  wholesome  food.  An  at- 
tic room  in  an  outbuilding,  where  the  sun  comes, 
is  a  favorable  position.  They  must  be  warmly 
sheltered  in  cold  weather  or  they  will  not  lay. 
They  should  have  food  regularly,  and  in  variety  ; 
corn,  occasionally  boiled  potatoes  and  meal  mixed 
with  scraps,  the  crumbs  and  bits  of  meat  from 
the  table,  oats,  barley  or  wheat,  together  with 
gravel  and  pounded  oyster  or  clam  shells.  They 
love  to  run  at  large  and  eat  the  tender  grass,  in- 
sects, young  cabbage  plants,  and  other  good 
things  which  they  find  iv  the  garden.  But  they 
do  well  confine!  a  part  of  the  time,  being  allowed 
to  range  for  an  hour  or  two  before  going  to 
roost. 


standards,  almost  universally  fail  to  produce 
fruit  ;  though  growing  thriftily  and  blossoming 
freely,  they  have  invariably  failed  with  me. 
"J.  F.  W.'s"  tree  is  probably  a  sucker.  But 
they  may  be  used  with  good  advantage  for  stocks 
for  imnroved  varieties.  I  have  grafted  hundreds 
of  them  with  good  success  ;  they  grow  finely  and 
bear  profusely.  I  have  trees  grafted  on  suckers, 
from  four  to  six  years  from  grafting,  which  bore 
last  season  from  one  to  two  bushels  per  tree. 
After  grafting,  your  recommendations  coincide 
with  my  experience  exactly.  C.  Smith. 

Shclburne,  Franklin  Co.,  Ms.,  March  26,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

FERTILIZERS-GARGET. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  give  me  some  informa- 
tion through  your  excellent  paper,  in  regard  to 
using  phosphate  of  lime  or  some  like  fertilizer,  on 
such  vegetaljles  as  beans,  peas,  &c. 

Also  where  I  can  get  garget-root  for  cows,  and 
if  there  is  any  other  remedy  as  good.         a.  j.  i' 

Boston,  April  10,  1855. 


Remarks. —Superphosphate  of  lime,guano,  bone- 
dust  and  aslics,  are  excellent  for  all  garden  crops 
when  properly  used.  Apply  in  small  quantities, 
mix  well  with  the  soil,  hoe  well,  and  you  will 
rarely  fail  of  a  crop. 

We  can  supply  you  with  a  little  of  the  "gar- 
get-root." Whether  it  is  the  best  remedy  for 
the  disease  called  garget  in  cows  we  do  not  knoAv. 


Black  Knots  on  Plum  Trees. — We  see  a  variety 
of  cures  recommended  in  the  papers  for  the  Black 


QUANTITY    or    SEED. 

Mr.  Mechi,  the  distinguished  English  agricul- 
turist at  Tiptreo  Hall,  says — "Our  farmers  have, 
many  of  them,  yet  to  learn  the  advantages  of  a 
moderate  quantity  of  seed."  The  true  rule  we 
believe  to  be  to  make  the  land  rich  and  use  the 
less  seed ;  then  you  get  a  vigorous  growth  and 
fully  matured  seed. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Page,  of  Bedford,  states  that  corn 
planted  with  muriate  of  lime,   last  season,  pro- 
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duced  one-third  more  crop  than  that  manured 
•with  compost  or  guano.  His  communication  will 
be  given  next  week. 

Why  does  Vermont  wheat  make  bread  that  is 
moist,  while  that  made  from  Western  wheat  is 
diy'     Is  it  owing  to  the  presence  of  gluten? 

—  J.  E.  K. 

"Newport,  N.  II.,  April  11, 1855.  The  stage 
from  this  place  still  goes  upon  runners.  Snow 
in  abundance." 


BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


PROFANITY. 

This  is  one  of  the  marked  vices  of  the  boys  of 
the  present  day.  AV'hat  multitudes  of  them  are 
addicted  to  it.  Are  pai-ents  fully  aware  of  this  ? 
Do  you  know  that  your  sons,  when  away  from 
home  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  are  mingling 
with  profane  associates  ?  Or  rather,  do  you  know 
that  they  liave  not  such  companions?  Are  there 
not  parents  in  nearly  every  town  in  our  favored 
Commonwealth,  who  are  famous  at  home,  and  it 
may  be  abroad,  as  moral  reformers,  whose  sons  are 
suffered  to  grow  up  at  home  habituated  to  the  use 
of  profane  language  and  all  its  kindred  vices  whose 
number  is  legion  ?  Said  a  boy  not  long  since  in 
our  hearing,  "The  boy  or  the  man  that  will  swear 
will  drink  and  smoke  and  be  guilty  of  other  kind- 
red vices."  Said  another  in  reply,  "Now  we 
do  not  think  so  much  of  persons  who  indulges  in 
profane  language  as  of  those  who  do  not,"  a  re- 
mark fully  concurred  in  by  all  who  were  engaged 
in  the  conversation. 

Boys — our  advice  to  you  all  is  to  avoid  the 
wicked  practice  of  using  profane  language — and 
all  idle  words  approaching  it.  There  are  persons 
who  would  not  swear,  but  continually  interlard 
their  conversation  with  such  expressions,  as,  "I 
vow" — "I  swan,"  and  others  of  similar  kind,  that 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader  ;  also  persons 
that  would  think  it  awfully  wicked  to  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain,  yet  are  very  fixmiliar  with 
such  oaths  as,  "by  Jesus," — "by  hoke"  and  by 
every  thing  else,  almost.  There  are  persons,  how- 
ever, who  see  little  diffarence  between  "I  swan" 
and  "I  swear,"  and, therefore,  as  a  matter  of  taste, 
if  they  use  cither,  choose  the  latter.  Now  is  it 
anymore  wicked  to  say  "Iswear,"  than  "I  vow," 
or  "I  swan  ?"  If  so,  we  confess  our  inability  to 
discriminate.  Lst  these  things  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  divine  truth,  and  all  these 
idle  words  Avill  i)e  aljandoned. 

Let  all  the  boys  who  i-ead  these  remarks,  who 
have,  already,  become  addicted  to  the  vice  of  pro- 
fanity, resolve  to  break  themselves  of  it  by  im- 
mediate, total  abstinence  from  every  variety  of 
profaneness.  Let  such  also  as  have  not  yet  become 
habituated  to  it,  resolve  to  be  free  from  it — to 
avoid  associating  with  such  as  indulge  in  its  use. 
Swear  not  at  all,  for  it  is  not  no'de,  nor  brave, 
nor  wise,  nor  tlie  sign  of  good  culture,  nor  any- 
thing else  that  is  pure,  lovely  and  of  good  report. 
Would  every  girl  and  woman  frown  upon  this  vice 
and  those  allied  to  it,  all  but  the  abandoned  and 
hopeless  would  soon  ibrsake  it.  Will  parents  and 
teachers  strive  to  check  the  growth  of  this  vice  ? 
Will  those  philanthropists  wliose  benevolent  as- 


pirations encircle  the  globe,  see  to  it,  that  their 
sons  do  not  continually  annoy  their  neighbors  by 
profanity? 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  contain 
the  following  declarations  concerning  profanity  : 

"If  any  person,  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of 
discretion,  shall  profanely  curse  or  swear,  he  shall 
on  conviction  thereof,  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  be  punished  by  fine,  not  exceeding  five 
dollars,  nor  less  than  one  dollar." 

We  read  of  one  of  olden  times  that  neither 
feared  God  nor  regarded  man.  If  there  be  any 
such  "as  have  arrfved  at  the  age  of  discretion," 
and  are  habitually  indulging  in  profanity,  they 
should  not  be  unmindful  that  they  are  liable  to 
fine  and  cost,  for  every  violation  of  the  aforesaid 
statute.  Wlien  every  other  means  fail,  the  law 
should  have  its  course. — Amherst  Express. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Eggs  AND  Saus.^ges. — Boil  four  sausages  for  five 
minutes,  when  half  cold  cut  them  in  half  length- 
ways, put  a  little  butter  or  fat  in  frying-pan  and 
put  the  sausages  in  and  fry  gently,  break  four  eggs 
into  the  pan,  cook  gently,  and  serve.  Raw  sau- 
sages will  do  as  well,  only  keep  them  whole,  and 
cook  slowly. 

A  Very  Nice  Rice  Pudding. — Take  half  a  tea- 
cupful  of  the  best  rice,  put  it  in  a  small  pie-dish 
with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  moist  sugar.  Fill  up 
the  dish  with  milk  and  water  in  equal  proportions, 
and  bake  very  slowly.     It  is  eaten  cold. 

Omelettes. — Break  four  eggs  into  a  basin,  add 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  quarter  ditto  of  pep- 
per, beat  them  up  well  with  a  fork,  put  into  the 
frying-pan  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  butter,  lard,  or 
oil,  which  put  on  the  fire  until  hot  ;  then  pour  in 
the  eggs,  which  keep  on  mixing  quick  with  a  spoon 
until  all  is  delicately  set ;  then  let  them  slip  to  the 
edge  of  the  pan,  laying  hold  by  the  handle,  and 
raising  it  slantways,  which  will  give  an  elongated 
form  to  the  omelette  ;  turn  in  the  edges,  let  it  set 
a  moment  and  turn  it  over  on  to  a  dish,  and  serve. 

It  ought  to  be  a  nice  yellow  color,  done  to  a 
nicety,  and  as  light  and  delicate  as  possible.  It 
may  be  served  in  many  ways,  but  the  following  is 
most  common  :  two  tablespoonsfuls  of  milk,  and 
an  ounce  of  the  crumb  of  bread  cut  in  thin  slices 
may  be  added. 

To  Make  Fine  Pan-cakes,  Fried  without  But- 
ter OR  Lard. — Take  a  pint  of  cream  and  six  new- 
laid  eggs  ;  beat  them  well  together  ;  put  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  sugar  and  one  nutmeg  or  a  little 
beaten  mace — whicli  you  please,  and  so  much  as 
wilUhicken — almost  as  much  as  ordinary  pan-cake 
flour  batter  ;  your  pan  must  be  heated  reasonably 
hot,  and  wiped  with  a  clean  cloth  ;  this  done, 
spread  your  batter  thin  over  it,  and  fry. 

To  Clean  Window  Glass. — Take  finely  pul- 
verised indigo,  dip  it  into  a  linen  rag  moistened 
with  vinegar,  wine,  or  water,  and  apply  it  briskly 
to  the  glass.  Wipe  off  and  polish  with  a  dry  cloth. 
This  method  of  cleansing  window  glass  imparts  a 
brilliant  polish,  and  is  far  more  expeditiously  ac- 
complished than  cleaning  with  soap-suds  or  whit- 
ing. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  JUNE. 

"These  gardens,  vales,  ami  plains,  and  hills. 
Which  beauty  gilds  and  music  fills. 
Were  once  but  deserts.     Culture's  hand 
Has  scattered  verdure  o'er  the  land. 
And  smiles  and  fragrance  rule  serene, 
W'here  barren  wild  usurped  the  scene." 

I  NE,  the  first  of  the 
bummer     months, 
presenta,  in  this  cli- 
mate, most  of  the 
beautiful     foliage, 
and  many  of  the  at- 
tractive flowers  of 
the  year.  How  eve- 
ry space  seems  fill- 
ed up!  How))loom- 
ing    and    brilliant 
all    vegetable    life 
appears  ?    What  a 
polish,     elegance 
and  grace,  in   the 
grass  and  flowers  of 
the    field,    in    the 
young  corn  plants,  the  grain,  and  the 
light  green  of  the  new  oak  leaves,  or 
the  glossy  ones  of  the  stately  walnut. 
Everywhere  al>out  our  feet  flocks  of 
wild-flowers 

"Do  paint  the  meadow  with  delight." 

Now  we  get  the  grand  jubilate  of  the  birds— they 
are  all  here  in  their  new  dresses,  and  ask  no  fee 


I; 


a  little  neglect  now  causes  not  only  a  lighter 
crop,  hut  the  partial  loss  of  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  and  the  application  of  valuable  fertil- 
izers— so  it  is  a  douljle  loss. 

The  head  must  now  help  the  hands,  and  decide 
where  the  forces  shall  move  first,  and  how  each 
particular  work  shall  be  done,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  losses  by  delay,  or  misapplication  of  labor 
by  doing  the  work  twice  over. 

Now  the  thoughtful  and  ohserving  farmer  will 
put  to  the  test  some  of  the  theories  which  occupied 
his  winter  evenings'  attention,  and  enable  him- 
self either  to  confirm  their  truthfulness  or  expose 
them  as  fallacies.  He  will  watch  the  eSect  of 
deep  plowing,  of  fine  pulverization,  of  high  ma- 
nuring, of  frequent  stirrings  of  the  soil,  and  the 
effect  of  drainage  upon  plants. 

The  most  important  farm  work  of  the  month  of 
June,  is  that  of  cultivating  the  crops  which  have 
been  put  in,  so  that  they  shall  attain  the  greatest 
possible  vigor  and  perfection. 

Hoeing,  then,  is  the  key  to  these  results  ;  stop 
the  hoe  and  you  stop  the  profits.  Nature,  kind 
as  she  is,  will  no  more  carry  on  the  plant  to  per- 
fection, after  you  have  started  it,  without  yourjcare 
and  attention,  than  she  will  drive  the  printing- 
press,  or  the  factory  wheel,  after  they  have  been 
constructed  by  the  mechanic.  If  there  Avere  no 
weeds,  and  the  earth  alone  were  to  sustain  the 
plants,  the   hoe  might  rust  in   idleness ;  but  so 


to  attend  their  grand  choruses.     The  happiness  l^o"^   ^   ^^"^^ds  will  invade,   and   the  leaves  of 
is  a  mutual  one,  for  it  is  as  much  pleasure  forlpl'^^^^s  spread  themselves  to  the  sun  and  air  for  a 


them  to  sing  as  for  us  to  hear  ;  so  we  will  plant 
them  trees,  invite  them  by  kindness  and  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  habitations  for  such  as  enjoy  a 
close  proximity  to  our  dwellings,  and  share  lib- 
erally with  them  the  fruits  of  our  care  ;  and 
they  shall  pay  us  in  their  own  way,  by  their 
songs  and  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  insects 
that  annoy  us.  '  ' 

It  must  be  a  busy  month.     Crops  neglected  in 
June  can  make  but  a  poor  return  at  harvest  time  ; 


considerable  jiortion  of  their  food,  the  hoe  and  the 
cultivator  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

A  close,  compact  soil,  will  neither  imbibe  the 
generous  dews,  nor  admit  the  air  and  warmth  be- 
low. It  must  be  light,  porous,  and  its  surface 
frequently  changed  ;  tlicn  it  becomes  active,  ab- 
sorbing the  dews  and  catching  the  fertilizing 
streams  which  are  ever  flowing  over  it  from  above. 
Hoe,  then,  constantly  arid  thoroughly,  if  you  will 
reap  the    full  benefits  of  your  earlier   labors. 
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We  canuot  stop  now  to  explain  the  principles 
which  make  it  necessary,  but  they  are  principles 
indispensable  to  successful  culture. 

The  Garden. — Few  persons  who  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  and  gathering 
the  products  of  the  garden,  are  aware  how 
much  may  be  obtained  from  one  well-managed 
towards  supplying  the  table,  and  furnishing  a 
large  amount  of  seasonable,  nutritiousand  whole- 
some food  for  the  fomily.  The  vegetables  and 
fruits  which  may  be  obtained  are  numerous,  and 
when  the  management  of  the  garden  is  reduced  to 
a  system,  so  that  a  spot  is  designated  for  each 
particular  plant,  it  will  be  found  easy  to  get  it 
into  order  in  the  spring.  Constant  attention  will 
be  necessary  to  see  that  the  cultivated  plants  oc- 
cupy the  whole  space,  and  are  not  left  to  struggle 
with  weeds  and  other  plants  not  desired.  A  few 
general  maxims  may  be  observed  with  profit. 

"Grow  nothing  carelessly;  whatever  is  worth 
growing  at  all,  is  worth  growing  well. 

Plants  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light, 
transmit  moisture  copiously  through  their  leaves  ; 
transplanted  seedlings,  therefore,  and  cuttings, 
should  be  shaded  from  the  sun  until  their  roots 
are  strong  enough  to  supply  moisture  as  rapidly 
as  it  is  thrown  oif. 

Leaves  absorb  and  give  out  moisture,  and  in- 
hale and  exhale  air ;  they  are,  consequently,  the 
most  important  organs  of  a  plant,  and  if  they  are 
destroyed  or  injured,  the  whole  plant  suffers. 

Light  is  necessary  to  flowers,  that  they  may 
acquire  their  proper  hues ;  therefore,  when  kept 
in  rooms,  their  places  should  be  as  near  to  the 
window  as  possible." 

Lettuce  and  radishes  may  be  sown  each  week 
in'.the  month,  which  will  yield  a  constant  supply 
for  many  weeks.  Cabbages  may  be  transplanted 
towards  the  close  of  the  month  for  autumn  and 
winter  use.  Celery  plants  may  be  set  in  the 
trench,  but  if  the  sun  is  hot,  should  be  protected 
by  boards  or  something  else,  until  they  have 
fairly  taken  root.  Watering  with  water  which 
has  stood  in  the  sun  through  the  day  will  forward 
them  considerably. 

Buckwheat.— Prepare  lands  for  buckwheat. 
This  plant  will  yield  a  tolerable  crop  on  some  of 
our  lighter,  gravelly  soils,  and  now  that  flour  is 
$12  to  $13  a  barrel,  with  a  prospect  that  it  may 
continue  at  a  high  price,  it  will  bo  well  to  im- 
prove every  opportunity  for  a  good  supply  of  this 
favorite  grain. 

Sheep  and  Shearing. — There  has  never  been  a 
greater  demand  for  fine  wool  or  fine  mutton,  than 
at  this  time  ;  both  are  bringing  prices  highly  fa- 
vorable to  the  producer,  and  they  become,  there- 
fore, articles  of  interest  to  those  favorably  situa- 
ted for  their  production.  After  shearing,  sheep 
should  be  carefully  sheltered  from  storms,  and  re- 


ceive a  little  corn,  beans,  or  extra  feed  of  some 
kind,  if  the  weather  is  damp  and  cold.  They 
should  also  have  access  to  salt,  and  be  looked  af- 
ter to  see  that  they  are  not  molested  by  dogs,  and 
are  not  rambling  beyond  their  own  boundary. 

Cherries — Plums. — If  you  have  choice  stone- 
fruits,  and  especially  on  young  trees,  thin  off 
something  off  the  superabundance,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  more  than  repay  the  trouble  in  the 
size  and  quality  which  it  will  attain. 

Pruning. — From  the  20th  of  June  to  the  10th 
of  July  pruning  may  be  done  if  the  time  can  be 
spared. 

Initial  Letter. — The  young  folks  may  look  at 
our  illuminated  letter ;  it  may  suggest  to  them 
some  long-neglected  brook,  pleasantly  meandering 
through  a  retired  meadow,  where  the  speckled 
trout  watch  for  prey  from  under  an  ancient  root, 
and  from  whence, — if  they  are  skilled  in  the  pis- 
catory art, — they  may  draw  a  most  delicious  fry 
for  breakfast !  If  they  love  "virtueand  angling," 
they  can  undoubtedly  spare  an  afternoon  for  this 
pleasant  and  rational  recreation. 


WASHING  WINDOWS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  American  Agricultur- 
ist gives  the  following  improved  mode  of  wash- 
ing windows,  which,  although  not  altogether  new 
to  us,  may  be  valuable  to  many  of  our  readers  : 

I  have  a  great  aversion  to  scouring  knives,  and 
never  touch  brick-dust  if  I  can  help  it ;  but  if 
their  brightness  depends  on  me,  I  prefer  to  rub 
them  three  times  a  day  rather  than  once,  for  it  is 
less  labor,  and  they  last  longer. 

The  nicest  article  for  washing  windows  is 
deer-skin,  as  no  particles  come  off  to  adhere  to  the 
glass  and  make  it  look  as  if  washed  with  feath- 
ers. There  is  no  need  of  any  thing  larger  than  a 
hand-basin  for  washing  windows.  The  great 
splashing  some  people  make  in  the  exercise  of 
their  art  is  entirely  useless,  and  is,  moreover,  del- 
eterious. When  the  water  is  permitted  to  run 
down  in  great  quantities  over  the  glass,  it  dis- 
solves the  putty  and  soon  loosens  the  panes  from 
their  setting,  and  also  stains  the  glass.  Two 
pieces  of  wash-leather  and  a  bowl  of  suds  are  all 
that  are  necessary.  Wipe  the  glass  first  with  the 
wet  cloth  or  leather,  and  after  it  has  become 
dry,  with  the  clean  cloth,  and  it  will  look  clear, 
and  far  more  so  than  if  rinsed  in  a  dozen  pails  of 
water. 

NEW  POSTAGE  LAW. 

Letters  sent  to  the  post  office  and  not  paid, 
will  be  sent  to  the  dead  letter  office  at  Washing- 
ton, and  not  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  di- 
rected. 

51^  All  persons  writing  us  on  business  purely 
their  own,  must  enclose  a  stamp  for  the  reply. 


Corn. — Soak  your  seed-corn  in  saltpetre.  It 
destroys  the  worm,  is  not  relished  by  crows  or  by 
squirrels,  and  yields  more  abundantly. 
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For  the  yew  England  Farmer. 

NATIVE  AND  IMPROVED  CATTLE. 

Friend  Brown: — At  the  time  of  first  writing, 
through  the  Farmer,  to  "Essex,"  about  breeds  of 
cattle,  I  intended  to  examine  the  books  of  our 
County  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  yield  of  the 
various  premium  cows,  and  to  institute  a  com- 
parison of  yield  in  reference  to  breeds.  But  I 
can  make  no  comparison  which  would  be  satis- 
factory to  any  one,  on  account  of  the  great  differ- 
ence in  manner  and  amount  of  feed.  Failing  in 
their  attempt,  I  laid  down  my  pen.  But  the  pe- 
culiar reply  of  my  friend  "Essex"  to  my  former 
communication,  led  to  another  search  of  our 
records,  the  result  of  which  I  will  give  you. 

"Esse^"  says  that  if  I  had  charged  him  with 
partiality  instead  of  prejudice,  he  would  have 
"owned  up  ;"  for  "I  must  confess,"  he  says, 
^^ other  things  being  eciual,^^  I  do  like  "our  own 
better  than  foreign  breeds."  My  friend  wont 
take  it  amiss,  I  know,  when  I  tell  him  that  my 
inclination  to  laugh,  at  this  point,  was  irresist- 
ible. B.Si\  ha'.  ''Other  things  lieing  equal !''  Why, 
that  is  just  the  point  in  dispute  ! — "  Other  things 
being  equal.'"  Why  should  either  of  us  care 
about  the  mere  accident  of  birth-place,  ''other 
things  being  equaU^^ — that  is,  all  cows  costing  an 
equal  sum,  giving  an  equed  amount  of  milk,  from 
which,  with  an  equal  amount  of  labor,  an  equa. 
amount  of  butter  or  cheese,  of  equal  quality, 
could  be  manufactured — the  cows  keeping  in 
eqtial  order,  upon  an  equal  amount  and  quality  of 
food.  Well,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  see  wiiy, 
"other  things  being  equal,''''  there  can  be  room  for 
a  great  difference. 

"Essex"  accuses  me  of  being  "sensitive"  to 
the  use  of  the  term  "native,^''  when  applied  to 
animals,  and  indirectly  charges  me  with  an  at- 
tempt to  "mystify  the  matter,"  under  "an  affec- 
tation of  learning  not  to  be  commended."  I 
have  no  desire  to  mystify  the  matter  in  any  de- 
gree; and,  after  the  perusal  of  this  article  by 
"Essex,"  I  will  leave  to  his  cooler  judgment  to 
determine  whether  "secresy  and  double-shuffle" 
I 'mystery,"  and  "an  affectation  of  learning"  is 
justly  chargeable  to  me  when  asking  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "native,"  as  applied  to  our  stock, 
nine-tenths  of  which,  he  says,  are  yiative,  and 
' '  nothing  different  from  natives . ' ' 

In  1819,  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society 
held  their  first  cattle  show,  at  which  was  exhib- 
ited the  imported  Teeswater  bull  "Denton."  If 
nine-tenths  of  the  stock  on  the  best  farms  of  the 
best  county  of  the  Commonwealth  could  show  his 
blood  now,  I  would  undertake  to  decide  before- 
hand where  the  State  Society's  premiums  would 
go  next  year.  "Admiral,"  another  imported 
bull,  graced  our  shows  in  1825,  26,  27  and  28. 
In  183G,  a  full  blood  Ayrshire  bull  was  sent  into 
the  county  by  the  Massachusetts  Society.  In 
1842  another  animal,  of  the  same  blood,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  society  by  Hon.  John  P.  Gushing. 
And  in  1848,  the  renewed  munificence  of  the  State 
Society  put  us  in  possession  of  two  bulls,  one  an 
Ayrshire,  the  other  a  North  Devon.  In  addition 
to  these  animals,  there  have  been  many  others 
from  the  herds  of  different  individuals  in  this 
State,  Connecticut  and  New  York. 

Up  to  the  year  1828,  the  breed  of  the  animal 
was   not  generally  entered  on  record.     Still,   to 


that  year  inclusive,  of  bulls  and  bull  calves  en- 
tered for  premiums  at  the  different  shov.'S,  the 
blood  of  which  was  given  by  competitors,  there 
were  126  of  improved  to  24  of  native  breed.  I  do 
not  find  the  records  from  1839  to  1842.  From 
1842  to  1854,  both  inclusive,  (and  in  this  time  a 
statement  of  breed  was  required,)  there  were  308 
entries  of  hulls  and  bull  calves,  272  of  which 
were  certified  to  be,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  foreign 
blood,  improved — 36  only  being  entered  as  native. 
From  1842  to  1847,  both  inclusive,  there  were 
exhibited  37  native  cows,  against  34  of  mixed  or 
improved  breeds  ;  while  from  1848  to  1854,  there 
were  108  of  improved  breeds  against  39  called 
natives. 

In  the  class  of  heifers  and  heifer  calves,  in  the 
first  period,  there  were  89  natives  against  153  of 
improved  breed.  In  the  last,  there  were  130  na- 
tives against  317  improved.  Now,  from  1843  to 
1854,  both  inclusive,  there  were  in  the  classes  oi 
bulls  and  bull  calves,  cows,  heifers  and  heifer 
calves,  1115  entries,  784  of  which  were  classed  as 
improved.  In  1854,  out  of  33  bulls  and  bull 
calves,  there  were  but  2  entered  as  natives  ;  out 
of  39  cows,  2  only  were  entered  as  natives  ;  and 
I  will  give  "Essex"  one  of  these  two  it  he  does 
not  pronounce  her  a  grade  Durham,  and  high 
grade  at  that.  I  entered  her  as  I  bought  her, 
and,  out  of  51  heifers  and  heifer  calves,  only  7 
were  claimed  by  their  owners  as  natives. 

If  it  is  fixir  to  presume  that  these  exhibitions 
offer  a  fair  pro  rata  exhibit  of  our  stock,  then 
Essex  mvist  admit  that  in  the  lest  county  of  the 
State  nine-tenths  of  the  stock  are  not  natives  ? 

If  we  assume  that  the  best  stock  of  the  county 
is  exhibited  at  these  Shows,  then  in  the  judgment 
of  the  community  the  best  of  that  exhi'iited  has 
been  and  is  now  in  whole  or  in  part  of  foreign 
blood,  and  so,  properly,  called  "improved.'''' 

Because  from  1843  to  1853,  both  inclusive,  the 
disposition  of  premiums  has  been  as  follows  : 


Bulls  and  Bull  Coui  Heifers  and 

Calves.  "'  Hei/er  Calves. 

Irapr'd.     Native.  Impr'd.  Native.    ImprM.  Native. 

Up  to  1843. .  .44 8 24 19 80 50 

..5 2 1 3 5 6 


1S43. 
1853. 

lSo4. 


..3. 

.aU. 


.0. 


From  1842  to  1847,  both  inclusive,  there  were 
entered  of 

Cows.                Heifers  and  Calves.       Bulls  and  Calves. 
Native.      Impr'd.       Native.        Impr'd.        Native.       Impr'd. 
37 34 89 153 29 104 

while  from  1848  to  1854,  both  inclusive,  there 
were  entered  of 

Con-9.              Heifers  and  Calves.       Bulls  arid  Calves. 
Native.    Impr'd.        Native.        Impr'd.          Native.      Impr'd. 
76 142 219 470 7 164 

or  457  native  of  all  classes,  against  1067  of  im- 
proved breed. 

One  thing  no  Worcester  county  farmer  will 
deny,  tliat,  beginning  with  Denton  in  1819,  our 
stock,  whether  for  the  dairy,  the  shamldes  or  the 
yoke,  has  l)een  very  much  improved.  This  im- 
provement must  have  been  caused  either  by  great- 
er care  of  the  stock,  as  originally  among  us,  or 
from  the  intermixture  of  foreign  blood. 

If  from  greater  care  of  our  original  stock,  why 
as  an  almost  universal  thing,  are  our  premiums 
bestowed  upon  animals  the  farthest  removed  from 
it? 

If,  in  a  county  favored  with  the  presence  of 
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many  of  the  best  animals  of  foreign  blood  brought 
iutothe  Stat'j  from  1819  to  the  presout  day,  Es- 
sex can  properly  say  there  exists  a  native  hrcrd, 
by  which  I  mean  one  indigenous  to  the  county,  I 
do  not  understand  the  force  of  language.  I  noic 
stop  to  inquire  of  my  friend  Essex  ivhal  consti 
tutes  a  CDw  of  natiye  breed  ?  at  the  hazard  of  be 
ing  charged  with  an  '■^affectation  of  learriiiiff''  in 
60  doing.  Yours,  w.  s.  l. 


MANURE  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  IH 

EARLY  SPRING. 

Almost  every  mail  brings  us  inquiries  relative 
to  the  manuring  of  fruit  trees.  Fertilizers  should 
be  applied  to  fruit  trees  in  early  spring  :  for  the 
sap  first  formed  is  that  which  contains  at  least  the 
inorganic  pabulum  which  has  been  rendered  sol- 
uble during  a  long  winter,  and,  therefore,  occu- 
I^ies  the  first  quantity  of  water  taken  from  the 
soil  by  the  tree  in  tiie  spring  ;  and  if  the  soil  be 
deficient  of  the  necessary  ingredients,  they  should 
be  added,  and  our  various  articles  on  fruits  and 
fruits  trees  will  give  the  necessary  manure  re- 
quired. TJie  great  mass  of  water  passing  through 
trees  during  the  summer,  acts  but  to  dilate  the 
portions  of  soluble  materials  already  resident  with- 
in the  tree.  It  is  true  that  new  portions  are 
being  continually  taken  up  from  the  soil,  but  cer- 
tainly in  a  much  more  diluted  state.  Ashes  and 
8olu])le  phosphates  are  found  useful  for  most 
kinds  of  trees,  while  the  disturbance  of  tiie  soil 
insures  the  admission  of  atmosphere.  Manures 
containi))g  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  such  as 
guano,  should  not  be  applied  in  spring,  as  they 
can  only  safely  be  used  for  fruit  trees  in  the  fall, 
thus  permitting  the  soluble  and  more  virulent 
portions  to  become  divided  over  a  large  area  be- 
fore spring  growth  commences.  This  is  not  the 
case,  however,  with  the  improved  super-phos- 
phate of  lime  and  some  other  manures,  in  which 
the  ammonia  exists  as  sulphato,  and  not  as  car- 
bonate of  auimonia.  Lime  may  be  applied  in 
moderate  doses,  fairly  sub-divided  by  soil,  around 
apple  trees  and  such  others  as  may  need  this  fer- 
tilizer.—  Wo7-J:in(/  Farmer. 


PLANT  A  GRAPE  YmE. 

Every  person  who  has  the  control  of  a  square 
rod  of  ground  whereon  plants  may  grow,  can 
scarcely  do  bettor  than  to  set  a  grape  vine  of  the 
Concord,  Isabella  or  Diana  varieties.  The  first 
cost  is  trilling,  and  the  after-care  of  them,  more 
of  a  pleasure  than  a  task.  The  grape  is  not  only 
palatable  and  nutritious  for  those  who  are  well, 
but  is  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  sick,  giving 
tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  healthy  action 
to  the  whole  alimentary  canal. 

Before  setting  the  root,  throw  out  the  earth,  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  and  fill  up  ten  inch- 
es with  coarse  manure  of  any  sort,  old  bones,  oys- 
ter shells,  &c.,  and  then  throw  in  rich  loam  ;  in- 
to this  rake  a  few  quarts  of  house  aslics,  then  311 
up  with  loam  and  composted  manure,  and  the 
Boil  is  ready  for  the  root. 

After  the  plant  is  sot  scatter  on  strawy  manure, 


or  leaves,  and  through  the  summer  occasionally 
throw  upon  this  the  contents  of  the  tubs  on 
washing  days.  A.  J.  Downing,  late  editor  of  the 
Horticulturist,  aajs:  "I  have  seen  the  Isabella 
grape  produce  3,000  fine  clusters  of  well-ripened 
fruit  in  a  season,  by  t]\e  liberal  use  of  soap-suds 
from  the  weekly  wash." 

The  effect  of  soap-suds  on  other  plants  is  some- 
times surprising.  A  cypress  vine  which  had  re- 
mained stationary  for  a  fortnight,  when  about 
two  inches  high,  immediately  commenced  grow- 
ing after  a  good  watering  with  soap-suds,  and 
grew  about  six  inches  the  first  five  days. 

With  a.  little  care  this  may  all  be  well  done  by 
any  one  who  has  never  attempted  it  before.  Un- 
der this  treatment  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
years  you  will  be  amply  repaid  by  a  most  beauti- 
ful crop  of  luscious  grapes,  and  a  vine  greatly  or- 
namental to  the  grounds  and  dwelling. 

Pruning. — The  grape  vine  bleeds  readily.  Nev- 
er prune  at  all,  until  the  vine  has  grown  one  or 
two  years,  for  it  needs  the  aid  of  the  small 
branches  in  order  to  push  forward  large  and  vig- 
ous  roots.  Late  in  October  or  in  November  is  a 
proper  time — never  when  the  sap  is  in  motion  in 
the  spring.  As  the  fruit  grows  on  new  wood 
every  year,  in  pruning  it  is  necessary  to  cut  back 
the  branches  to  within  two  or  three  eyes  of  the 
main  stem.  The  cultivator  will  find  plain  direc- 
tions in  CoWs  Fruit  Book,  which  costs  but  fifty- 
cents,  and  it  will  enable  him  to  see  the  whole 
operation  illustrated  by  engravings. 

Never  pinch  off  the  loaves  to  aid  the  r  ipening 
of  the  fruit,  as  they  are  2:)laced  there  for  the  very 
purpose  you  desire  to  accomplish. 

Plant  a  grape  vine,  and  before  long  some  of 
you  will  be  thankful  to  him  who  gave  you  the 
hint. 

HOEING  IN  DRY  WEATHER. 

Experience  has  fully  established  the  fact  '  at 
corn,  and  other  crops,  are  essentially  benefited  ..  ' 
hoeing  in  dry  weather,  but  the  reason  why,  or 
the  manner  how  it  is  done,  is  not  so  generally  un- 
derstood. That  moisture  is  formed  by  stirring 
the  dry  particles  of  earth  and  changing  their  rela- 
tive positions,  is  generally  admitted. 

Water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
These  substances  are  also  contained  in  difierent 
proportions,  in  the  earth  and  atmosphere,  and 
are,  to  some  extent,  formed  by  the  action  of  differ- 
ent particles  of  earthy  matter  upon  each  other, 
when  brought  into  contact,  as  done  by  hoeing. 
Water  acts  as  a  solvent  of  other  substances,  and 
holds  them  in  solution  so  that  they  can  be  taken 
up  b}'  the  roots,  and  made  to  nourish  the  grow- 
ing plant.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  best  to 
sow  or  plant  seeds  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
land  has  been  plowed  or  harrowed.  The  different 
particles  of  matter  coming  together,  form  new  re- 
lations and  produce  a  chemical  action,  during 
which  heat  is  evolved,  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
are  generated,  and  caused   to  unite, '  and   form 
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water ;  which  with  other  sulxstances  act  upon 
the  seeds  and  produces  germination  ;  and  gives  to 
the  new-born  plant  a  vigorous  start  into  existence. 
After  the  soil  has  remained  quiet  ibr  some  time, 
these  aubstanccs  having  exhausted  their  energy, 
by  nutrali'zing  the  powers  oi"  each  other,  the  plant 
having  absorbed  all  the  elements  of  nutrition  with- 
in reach  of  its  roots,  its  growth  becomes  retarded , 
and  can  only  be  restored  by  renewing  the  chemi- 
cal action.  This  can  be  done  liy  applying  some 
compost  manure  or  by  hoeiiig  or  stirring  the  earth, 
so  as  to  bring  diflPerent  particles  into  contact  with 
each  other  and  forming  new  combinations,  and 
■onsequently,  thus  producing  a  further  supply  of 


twice  a  week  on  tiie  muck,  and  thus  prevent ^re- 
t'anfjinrj,  the  admixture  of  decomposed  swamp 
muck,  and  otlicr  carbonaceous  uuitters  capable  of 
absorbing  ammonia  liberated  during  the  fermen- 
tation. The  slight  use  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
or  of  plaster,  or  other  sulphates  capable  of  chang- 
ing the  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, will  also  do  away  with  its  volatile  char- 
acter. 

The  facility  of  adding  the  missing  constituents 
of  the  soil  to  the  general  compost  heap  in  solu- 
tion is  very  great,  many  of  which,  particularly 
those  of  an  alkaline  character,  will  assist  in  the 
decomposition   of  tlie   manure   by  softening  tl;e 


nutritious  matter.  Corn,  that  is  hoed  every  two  j  woody  tibre,  liberating  the  inorganic  constituents, 
or  throe  weeks,  will  come  to  maturity  sooner,  pro-  and  rendering  part  soluble  which  otherwise  would 
duce  more,  and  he  better  filled  on  the  cob,  than  for  a  time  remain  comparatively  inert. —  Worr- 
it will  when  treatevl  in  the  usual  way.     We  would  I  infj  1-  u,/,ier. 


recommend  to  our  farmers,  to  select  two  or  three 
rows  in  the  field  and  hoe  it  regularly  once  in  two 
weeks,  and  in  the  fall  inform  us  of  the  results  of 
their  experiment. — Anon. 


LOlfG  AND  SHORT  MANURES. 


,     For  the  JVew  Eniiland  Farmer. 

SPEING-LOCUST  TREES. 

Mr.  Browx  :— Winter  lingered  so  long  with  us 
in  this  quarter,  cramping  the  atmosphere  with 
cold  and  fi'oat,  that  the  early  Spring  made  but 


An   excellent   article   on    this  subject,  quoted  slight  impressions,  aud  it  almost  seemed  as  if  "the 
from  the   GVm^«^ow:n    Tdeyraph,  will  be  found i trembling  year"  would  remain  "unconfirmed;" 
on  page  0/  of   the  present  number,   but  some  of 
the  arguments  that  should  be  understood,  are  not 
there  given.     Those  who  have  long  manures  on 


hand  in  the  fall,  and  have  lands  intended  for  use 
in  tlie  following  spring  which  may  be  plowed  in 
the  fall,  and  which  soils  contain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  clay  and  carbonaceous  matter  to  retain 
ammonia,  may  fertilize  with  long  manures,  deeply 
plowed  under ;  for  the  decomposition  of  these 
manures  will  be  sufficiently  slow  to  insure  the 
fthsorption  aud  retention  of  all  their  ammonia  Vjy 
the  supernatant  portions  of  the  soil,  and  their 
slow  decay  will  assist  in  aerating  by  giving  free  j  and 
admission  of  atmosphere,  while  the  spring  plow- 
ing will  elevate  and  mis  the  manures  throughout 

■ixr  *■,'         ,     J        i     ^,  /.  ,  IIow  rapid   and   striking   the  transition  from 

W  e  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  long  manures  ,„.         ,        ,  .,       ,.       .-,     .      ,     -^t    r  •     ■,    ^ 
in  spring,  or  at  any  time  in  sandy  or  very  loose  i  ^^  "'^^'^  *«  exhilarating  bpring !     My  friend,  how 
soils,  unless  those  soils  are  black  by  the  presence  |i"ich,  varied  and  important  are  the  impressions 


but  at  length  a  decided  change  is  taking  place, 
and 

"surly  Winter  passes  oS, 


Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  his  ruffian  blasts." 

For  about  a  week  past,  we  have  been  favored 
witli  frequent  alternations  of  warm  sunshine,  and 
soft  south  winds  with  rain,  infusing  mother 
earth  with  a  sudden  impulse,  changing  her  as- 
pects as  by  magic, — the  snow  rapidly  disappears, 
the  brooks  roar,  the  birds  sing  in  varied  melodies, 


'•From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  withered  hill, 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs." 


of  carbon  to  receive  and  retain  all  the  volatile 
gases  which  may  result  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  manure,  but  for  soils  that  are  plastic  and 
clayey,  requiring  disintegration  from  the  action 
of  winter  frosts,  we  would  fearlessly  recommend 
ridging  and  bliick  furrowing,  and  the  covering  up 
in  these  ridg(;8  of  long  manures  ;  for  certainly 
the  same  argument  which  may  be  used  for  the 
admixture  of  inert  materials  of  a  carbonaceous 
character  in  the  compost  heap,  apply  with  equal 
fairness  to  such  soils  as  are  capable  of  retaining 
ammonia,  being  fertilized  with  long  or  undecom- 
posed  manures. 

For  hoe  crops,  and  many  others  requiring  soil 
in  find  tilth,  the  decomposed  manure  should  then 
be  used  in  preference  to  tiie  long,  which,  from 
mechanical  causes,  would  interfere  too  seriously 
with  the  action  of  tools  intended  to  disturb  the 
soil,  causing  the  undue  disturbance  of  roots, 
breaking  off  their  fibres,  etc.  But  the  treatment 
of  manures  to  render  them  sliort,  sliould  be  such 
in  the  compost  heap,  as  not  to  permit  the  loss  of 
ammonia,  and  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  such 
treatment  we  have  before  given,  such  as  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  pump,  return  of  the   drainage 


we  may  derive  from  thoughtful  observation  of 
the  Seasons.  Beset  as  our  life  here  is,  with  cares 
and  influences  tending  at  times  to  drag  down  our 
spirits  and  blunt  our  finer  sensibilities,  how  fit- 
ting that  we  should  often  sequester  our  minds 
for  a  little  season  from  the  anxieties  and  eager 
pursuits  of  earth,  elevating  them  to  the  contem- 
plation of  an  ever-present  Deity  in  His  works, 
and  reading  the  instructions  they  communicate. 
Especially  in  the  delightful  season  of  Spring  may 
the  mind  be  ennobled  and  refined  by  an  attentive 
study  of  those  works.  Tliis  too  is  eminently  the 
season  to  enjoy  the  pi-oductions  of  the  great  mas- 
ters in  poetry,  and  appreciate  some  of  their  most 
beautiful  and  sublime  sentiments.  Greatly  may 
we  cultivate  and  refine  our  tastes  and  sensibilities 
and  quicken  and  enlarge  our  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  reflection,  liy  an  occasional  coniDiuuion 
with  these  grand  authors.  No  matter  what  our 
situation  or  calling  in  life,  we  should  undoubted- 
ly rise  to  our  high  privileges  as  rational  beings, 
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and  find  time  to  exalt  that  immortal  element 
within  us  to  contemplations  above  and  beyond 
the  mere  practical  affairs  of  life.  Strolling  out 
of  a  fine  morning  in  Spring,  the  mind  all  opened 
and  awake  to  the  impressions  from  Nature,  and 
perhaps  recalling  some  noble  sentiment  uttered 
by  a  master  spirit  when  contemp»lating  similar 
scenes,  how  much  may  what  we  then  see  and  feel 
serve  to  strengthen  us  anew  for  the  battle  of  life, 
and  to  rise  superior  to  any  depressing  or  wither- 
ing influences  that  may  beset  us  in  our  pathway. 
Can  any  sensitive  man  fail  of  being  quickened 
and  improved  by  such  an  experience  ? 

"When  heaven  and  earth,  as  if  contending,  vie 

To  raise  his  being  and  serene  his  sonl, 

Can  he  forbear  to  join  the  general  smile 

Of  Nature  ?  Can  fierce  passions  vex  his  breast. 

While  every  gale  is  peac-e,  and  every  grove 

Is  melody  ?" 

Reflections  like  the  foregoing  in  part  occupied 
my  mind  while  walking  out  one  of  tlie  beautiful 
mornings  of  the  present  week.  But  my  particu- 
lar purpos^j  in  taking  that  ■\yalk  was  to  comply 
with  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Solyman  Cune,  of 
this  town,  to  observe  his  plantation  of  yellow  lo- 
cu&L  trees,  and  the  improvement  of  a  very  poor 
piece  of  land  by  the  plantation  ;  and  the  design 
which  prompted  me  to  take  up  my  pen  at  this 
time  was  to  speak  of  these  trees,  and  their  effect 
upon  the  soil. 

This  grove  of  locusts  embraces  about  two  acres 
of  a  rough,  stony  ridge  of  land,  naturally  of  a 
light,  thin  soil,  which  had  long  ago  been  worn 
out  by  a  previous  owner,  with  successive  crops  of 
rye,  so  that  when  the  land  came  into  Mr.  Cune's 
hands  it  would  not  bear  grass,  and  vras  of  no 
value  for  production.  Mr.  Cune  liad  read  that 
the  locust  tree  would  improve  such  land.  In  the 
spring  season,  about  twenty  years  ago,  he  bought 
half  a  pound  of  the  seed  of  the  yellow  locust,  at 
a  seed-store  in  Boston.  As  soon  as  the  seed  ar- 
rived at  the  farm  he  poured  boiling  water  upon 
it,  scalding  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  added 
enough  cold  water  to  reduce  the  temperature  to 
about  blood  heat,  and  let  the  seed  soak  over 
night.  It  was  then  sown  in  drills  in  the  gar- 
den, as  one  would  sow  beet  seed,  and  it  came  up 
well.  The  little  trees  or  sprouts  were  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  garden  till  the  following  Sprino-, 
when  they  were  transplanted  to  the  knoll  where 
they  now  are.  The  transplanting  was  done  by 
striking  furroAVS  with  the  plow,  alx)ut  twenty 
feet  apart,  then  placing  the  little  trees  in  these 
furrows,  from  five  to  eight  feet  apart,  and  cover- 
ing the  roots  with  a  hoe.  The  land  was  then 
fenced  from  cattle,  the  fence  remaining  for  about 
ten  years,  when  it  was  removed,  and  tlie  land 
has  since  been  pastured. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  period  that  the 
grove  was  fenced,  an  annual  crop  of  hay  was 


taken  from  the  land — the  crop  yearly  increasing 
iu  amount  and  improving  in  quality.  The  trees 
have  grown  finely,  and  many  of  them  would  now 
make  the  best  of  fencing- stuff.  The  land,  which 
was  not  worth  $10  per  acre  twenty  years  ago, 
could  not  now  be  bought  for  six  times  that  sum. 
In  addition  to  the  value  of  the  trees  now  stand- 
ing on  it,  the  land  furnishes  excellent  pasturage, 
— the  white  clover  predominating  largely  in  the 
sward.  The  trees  have  greatly  improved  the  soil 
by  their  annual  deposit  of  leaves,  which,  lying 
still  where  they  fall,  coat  the  surface  and  keep  it 
mellow  and  soft,  and  the  sward  open,  so  that  the 
grasses  do  not  become  bound  at  the  root,  but 
afford  a  tender  bite  of  pasturage,  much  relished 
by  the  cattle — inclining  them  to  remain  much  in 
the  grove,  preferring  the  locality  before  any 
other  portion  of  the  pastures.  The  borers  have 
occasionally  destroyed  a  tree,  but  new  sprouts 
have  in  such  case  invariably  sprung  up  from  the 
roots. 

This  grove  is  well  worth  looking  at,  and  fully 
confirms  the  statements  I  have  heretofore  made 
in  the  Farmer,  relative  to  the  improvement  of 
poor  land  by  planting  it  with  the  locust  tree. 
This,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  best  of  modes  for  improving  rough  stony 
lands  of  a  thin  soil,  or  old  pastures  which  refuse 
to  give  a  bite  of  grass,  and  are  too  steep  or  far 
from  home  to  be  accessible  with  the  plow  and 
manure  cart.  There  are  numerous  acres  of  worn- 
out  pasture  lands  in  New  England  wliich  may 
unquestionably  be  improved  by  planting  them 
with  the  yellow  locust. 

In  passing  over  Mr.  Cune's  farm,  I  noticed 
several  good  apple  orchards  have  been  started, 
which  bear  evident  marks  of  the  owner's  skill 
and  taste  as  an  orchardist ,  and  which  at  no  dis- 
tant day  will  add  materially  to  the  income  of  the 
farm,  and  to  its  money  value.  Mr.  Cune  is  con- 
siderably engaged  in  the  nursery  business,  and 
has  an  excellent  stock  of  young  trees  of  approved 
varieties  of  the  apple  and  pear.  Persons  in  this 
region  desirous  of  commencing  young  orchards, 
would  do  well  to  look  at  his  nurseries  before  pro- 
curing trees  at  a  greater  distance. 

F.    IIOLBKOOK, 

BraUlcboro\  April  18,  1855. 


How  iircii  Manvre  do  we  Use  ox  an  Acre  ? — 
An  acre  of  land  contains  43,560  square  feet,  4,- 
840  square  yards,  or  IGO  square  rods.  By  those 
who  have  used  guano,  it  is  said  3(!0  pounds  is 
sufficient  to  manure  an  acre ;  302^  lbs.  would 
give  just  one  ounce  avordupois  to  the  square 
yard.  One  cubid  yard  would  give  a  trifle  over 
one  cubic  inch  to  the  square  foot.  A  cubic  yard 
of  highly  concentrated  manure,  like  night 'soil, 
would,  if  evenly  and  properly  spread,  manure  an 
acre  very  well.  A  cubic  yard  of  long  manure 
will  weigh  about  1,400  lbs. ;  a  cubic  foot  not  far 
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from  50  lbs.  A  cord  contains  128  cubic  feet ;  a 
cord  and  a  quarter  would  give  about  a  cubic  foot 
to  the  square  rod.  If  liquid  manure  be  used,  it 
would  take  170  bbls.  to  give  one  gill  to  a  square 
foot  upon  an  acre,  which  would  be  equal  to 
about  50  pipe8  or  large  hogsheads.  It  would  be 
quite  useful  if  farmers  would  be  a  little  more 
specific  as  to  the  amount  of  manure  applied. — 
Rural  New-  Yorker. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

GUANO  AND  OTHER  THINGS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  wish  to  make  a  few  inquiries 
through  the  Farmer. 

1.  if  the  same  worth  of  ashes  is  applied  to  the 
ground  as  that  of  guano,  will  it  have  as  good  an 
eflFect  ? 

2.  If  the  same  worth  of  plaster  is  applied,  will 
it  do  as  much  good  as  guano  1 

3.  If  the  same  worth  of  slaked  lime  is  applied 
as  of  guano,  will  it  have  the  same  effect? 

4.  Which  are  the  three  best  kinds  of  potatoes 
planted  in  New  England  ? 

5.  Which  is  the  earliest  kind  of  corn?  Let 
me  know  where  the  potatoes  and  corn  can  be  got, 
and  prices? 

6.  What  breed  of  hogs  and  hens  is  most  pro- 
ductive and  profitable  ? 

7.  If  the  ashes,  plaster  and  lime  are  mixed  in 
equal  parts,  will  they  have  as  good  an  efiect  as 
guano  or  superphosphate  of  lime? 

8.  Is  there  any  improved  plow  for  use  on 
rough,  stony  and  steep  land,  for  stile  in  Boston? 
1  have  seen  and  bought  some  fourteen  plows  of 
different  patterns,  but  as  yet  have  got  none  equal 
to  the  old  style.  Why  do  not  some  of  our  scien- 
tific farmers  and  mechanics  make  improved  tools 
for  rough,  stony  land,  as  well  as  for  the  smooth 
flats? 

By  answering   the  above  inquiries  you  will 
oblige  many  New  Yorkers.        S.  W.  Renalds. 
Petersburg,  Reus.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1855. 


Remarks. — 1.  We  believe  the  same  money  val- 
ue of  ashes  on  an  acre  of  land,  would  be  of  more 
service  than  an  equal  cost  of  guano.  300  pounds 
of  guano  would  cost  $0  ;  at  a  shilling  a  bushel, 
nine  dollars  would  bring  fifty-four  bushels  of 
ashes. 

2.  It  depends  so  much  on  the  condition  of  the 
land,  that  any  reply  we  could  make  would  shed 
no  light  upon  the  subject. 

3.  On  some  soils,  as  a  rich  loam  where  a  crop 
of  wheat  was  to  be  taken,  we  should  greatly  pre- 
fer the  lime.  On  a  dryish,  sandy  loam,  we  should 
prefer  the  guano. 

4.  'The  white  Chenango  has  been  the  favorite  in 
Boston  market  for  several  years — but  the  disease 
has  affected  it  so  seriously  for  several  seasons, 
that  our  people  introduced  various  other  kinds. 
Among  the  other  sorts,  the  Peach-blow,  Carter, 
Davis  Seedling  and  State  of  Maine  stand  high. 

5.  The  earliest  corn  is  the  Jefferson,  and  is  sold 
on  the  ear  at  $2  a  hundred  ;  the  potatoes  at 
from  $2  to  $3  a  bushel,  and  sold  at  the  seed 
etores  in  Boston. 


6.  Hogs,  half  Suffolk  ;  hens,  a  mixture  of  the 
best  you  can  find. 

7.  Do  not  mix  these  substances. 

8.  There  are  plows  in  Boston  suitable  for  all 
sorts  of  land. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PLUM  TREES— TAP  ROOT-POTATOES. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  have  now  been  in  this  coun- 
try, (from  England,)  two  years.  I  have  pur- 
chased your  paper  every  week,  and  do  still,  and 
if  every  farmer  in  the  United  States  does  not  get 
it,  they  ought  to,  as  it  is  full  of  information.  I 
have  travelled  through  Europe  and  part  of  Asia, 
and  am  always  glad  if  I  can  do  good  to  any  coun- 
try I  pass  through.  I  see  in  your  Saturday's  pa- 
per, headed  "Sucker  Plnm  Trees,"  Mr.  Smith  has 
answered  that  fully  and  satisfactorily  as  regards 
suckers,  for  you  must  never  expect  fruit,  at  least 
good  fruit,  from  below  the  graft,  but  there  are 
cases  where  even  grafted  trees  blossom  and  not 
bear  fruit,  and  in  this  case,  ninety  times  out  of 
a  hundred,  the  tree  has  a  tap-root,  and  if  so,  do 
not  expect  much  fruit,  but  dig  down  and  see  if 
there  is  a  tap  root  ;  if  so  saw  it  off,  and  saw  it 
close  to  the  ball  of  the  tree  ;  but  no  tree  if  prop- 
erly planted  can  have  a  tap  root.  In  France,  Bel- 
gium and  England  they  place  a  slate  or  flat  stone, 
and  plant  the  tree  upon  it;  by  this  means,  the 
roots  branch  out,  and  you  can  have  no  tap  root. 
You  must  never  expect  to  raise  fruit  from  suck- 
ers. When  Mr.  Cobbett  left  Long  Island,  (he 
was  a  great  agriculturist)  he  did  all  he  could  in 
England  to  raise  or  produce  that  beautiful  apple, 
(I  think  you  call  it  the  Newtown  Pippin  ;)  he 
took  grafts  with  him  and  grafted  them  on  Para- 
dise stocks,  viz.,  stocks  raised  in  England  from 
the  pippins  of  apples.  Some  of  them  he  let  grow 
three  years,  and  wrote  back  to  Long  Island  for 
more  grafts.  When  he  got  them,  he  cut  off  those 
which  had  grown  three  years,  and  grafted  again 
with  his  newly  imported  ones  from  Long  Island. 
They  grew  and  fruited,  and  were  good  apples, 
but  not  to  be  compared  to  what  he  had  in  Long 
Island,  and  he  very  truly  said  it  was  American 
air  and  land.  We  cannot  produce  apples  or  pears 
in  England,  equal  either  to  you,  France  or  Bel- 
gium. 

I  will  now  say  something  about  potatoes, 
which  Cobbett  railed  so  much  against ;  for  the 
last  eight  years,  the  farmers  have  adopted  a  sys- 
tem, (and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  was  the  orig- 
inator of  it)  which  is  within  every  poor  man's 
grasp;  viz.,  when  the  potato  is  kept  for  seed, 
throw  it  into  ground  plaster  ;  in  England  we 
use  fallen  lime,  or  hydrated  lime  in  powder  :  the 
cut  side  takes  up  the  lime,  and  prevents  its  ex- 
hausting itself  in  the  earth  ;  it  prevents  wire- 
worms,  snails,  or  other  vermin  attacking  it.  I 
see  that  small  potatoes  arc  sold  for  seed ;  they 
may  do  well,  but  I  prefer  a  good  sized  potato  set, 
that  is  a  potato  of  good  size,  cut  in  two  or  three, 
pieces,  and  leave  two  eyes  or  sprouts  ;  buteven  in 
the  small  potato  set,  I  should  recommend  a  small 
portion  chipped  off  and  thrown  into  plaster  or 
lime.  If  you  wish  to  prevent  disease,  always 
plant  your  potato  with  the  cut  side  up  ;  try  it  on 
a  small  scale,  if  you  like,  but  you  will  plant  the 
whole  field  next  season  cut  side  up. 

An  English  Farmer. 

Fall  River,  April 2^.  1855. 
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For  the  Nrw  E)is:fand  Farmer. 

THE  DAWN  OF  MAY. 

0,  the  sky  is  blue,  and  the  sward  is  green, 

And  the  soft  winds  wake  from  the  balmy  west ! 
The  leaves  unfold,  in  their  gilded  sheen, 

And  the  l>ird  in  the  tree-top  builds  its  nest ! 
The  truant  Zephyr  light  plumes  his  wings 

Once  more,  and  quits  him  his  perfumed  bgd  ; 
Soft  calls  on  the  sleeping  flowers  to  wake. 

And  siwrtive  roams,  e'er  each  dew-clad  head  ! 

The  Bhie  Bella  nod  them  within  the  wood. 

The  Snow  Drop  peeps  from  its  milky  bell, 
The  Motley  Thora  bends  her  hood. 

Whilst  beauteous  wild  flowers  line  the  d'ell  \ 
The  Wild  Briar  Rose  its  fragrance  breathes. 

The  Violet  opes  her  cup  of  blue, 
The  timid  Primrose  lifts  its  leaves, 

And  Kine  Cups  wake,  all  bathed  in  dew  ! 

From  flower  to  flower  the  wild  bee  roams, 

Then,  buried  within  the  cowslip's  cup, 
He  murmurs  his  low  and  music  tones, 

'Till  she  folds  the  wanton  intruder  up  ! 
The  spring  bird,  wakening,  soars  on  high, 

Gushing  aloft  its  melting  lay, 
Wliilst  painted  clouds  flit  o'er  the  sky. 

All  ushering  in  the  dawn  of  May  ! 

Like  a  laughing  nymph,  she  springs  to  light, 

And  tripping  along,  in  her  world  of  flowers, 
Brushes  the  dew  in  the  morning  bright. 

And  weaves  a  joy  o'er  each  heart  of  ours  ! 
With  frolic  hands,  the  Daisy  meek 

From  the  lap  of  green  she  playful  throws. 
Whilst  the  loveliest  flowers  spring  round  her  feet, 

And  fragrance  bursta  from  the  wild-wood  rose  ! 

0,  then  glad  is  the  heart,  as  through  leafing  trees, 

The  soft  winds  roam  them  in  music  play  ; 
Whilst  the  sick  come  forth  for  the  healing  breeze. 

And  rejoice  in  the  birth  of  the  beauteous  May  ! 
And  glad  is  the  heart  of  the  joyous  child. 

As  bounding  away  through  the  tangled  dell. 
It  roams  'mid  the  flowers,  in  green  broods  wild. 

And  hunts  the  caged  bee  in  the  cowslip's  bell ! 
0,  bright  is  this  world  !     'Tis  a  world  of  gems  ! 

And  loveliness  lingers  where'er  we  tread  !         i 
On  the  mountain-top  or  in  lone  wood  glens, 

A  spirit  of  Beauty  o'er  all  is  spread  ! 
Then  warmed  be  our  hearts  to  that  kindly  Power 

That  scatters  bright  roses  o'er  life  rough  way— 
Who  unfolds  the  cu])  of  the  snow-drop's  flower, 

And  mantles  the  earth  with  the  gems  of  May  ! 


For  the  New  Eng-land  Farmer. 

ABOUT  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE  POTA- 
TOES. 

Mr.  Editor  :— The  potato  called  tho  State  of 
Maine,  is  a  seedling  raised  first  by  D.  Boarce,  of 
Hebron,  Me., — known  in  tliis  State,  as  the 
"Bearce  Potato."  They  are  raised  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Hebron,  Minot  and  Poland  ;  and  called, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  above  places,  the  best 
of  anything  called  Potato.  Seeing  them  adver- 
tised for  seed  by  M.  Tombs  &  Co.  in  your  valua- 
ble paper,  I  thought  I  would  make  the  above 
statements,  together  with  what  I  know  of  them 
as  to  quality  &c. 

And  first,  we  think  they  are  the  best  for  the 
table  of  any  kind  we  ever  raised,  and  8econ<l,8ell 
the  highest  in  market.  The  first  I  r.iist^d,  I 
planted  two  bushels  on  green  sward  without 
dressing  ;  harvested  fifty-eight  bushels  very  nice 
potatoes,  which  was  two  years  ago.     Last  season 


I  raised  five  hundred  bushels  of  them.  One  half 
acre  broke  up  as  late  as  tho  lOtli  of  June,  on 
which  I  put  three  and  a  half  bushels  seed, 
"small  potatoes,"  yielded  over  one  hundred  bush- 
els, and  I  think  there  would  hare  been  near 
double  had  it  not  been  for  the  drought.  One 
piece  on  light  dry  land  did  a))out  half  as  well  ; 
another  piece  on  moistish  new  land  did  better 
than  either  of  the  above  ;  on  this  last  piece  one 
end  where  tlie  drought  did  not  effect  them,  four- 
teen hills  filled  a  bushel,  without  dressing,  except 
plaster. 

I  would  advise  those  who  plant  them  to  choose 
a  moist  situation  ;  and  not  to  hurry  about  plant- 
ing till  the  ground  is  suitably  dry,  then  plow 
deep,  and  plow  in  the  dressing,  if  barn  manure  is 
applied.  Plant  no  deeper  than  corn,  and  seed 
light. 

My  method  has  been,  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years,  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  to  hoe  soon 
after  they  are  up,  stirring  all  the  ground  to  kill 
the  weeds,  and  then  whei\  they  are  large  enough 
hoe  again,  making  a  small  oval  hill,  say  as  large 
as  a  half  bushel,  if  the  ground  is  dry  ;  broader 
and  flatter,  if  moist,  narrower  and  higiier. 

I  have  for  this  length  of  time  used  for  seed 
small  potiitoes,  with  the  exception  of  a  bushel  or 
two  large  ones  for  experiment  sake,  and  am  sat- 
isfied the  small  ones  do  as  well  as  large,  if  I  am 
careful  to  seed  light,  say  about  six  bushels  to  the 
acre.  I  cut  all  my  potatoes  for  planting,  tl  oso  as 
large  as  an  egg  or  larger  in  four,  and  tiiose 
smaller  in  three  and  two  pieces,  putting  two 
pieces  in  the  hill.  I  never  furrow  for  planting  ; 
I  used  to,  and  got  them  too  deep.  My  crop 
usually  averages  about  two  hundred  bushels  per 
acre,  sometimes  more,  hardly  ever  less. 

W.  A.  ToEiES. 

Mechanic  Falls,  April  2^,  1855. 


.    PRACTICAL  EFFOET. 

The  question  is  occasionally  asked  our  agents 
whether  the  editor  and  the  writers  for  the  Far- 
mer are  practical  men  ?  They  do  well .  Theory 
and  practice  are  quite  different  things — in  agri- 
cultural operations  they  ought  to  go  together. 
One  may  form  a  plausible  theory,  and  find,  when 
he  brings  it  to  a  practical  test, that  it  will  not  answer 
his  expectations.  Aware  of  this,tlie  Proprietor  has 
secured  a  corps  of  writeis  who  are  all,  we  be- 
lieve, practical  operators  upon  the  soil — gentle- 
men who  not  only  direct  others,  but  labor  with 
their  own  hands.  The  Proprietor  himself,  the 
Editors,  and  we  think  nearly  every  contributor, 
ladies  and  all,  are  owners,  occupiers,  and  tillers 
of  the  soil, — and  persons  who  at  the  same  time 
study  and  endeavor  to  penetrate  the  arcana  of 
the  great  art.  They  are  not  wedded  to  old  cus- 
toms and  usages  because  they  were  observed  by 
the  fathers,  and  have  the  sanction  of  age, — but 
heartily  embrace  the  new  and  useful,  and  keep  the 
world  moving  and  prospering,  and  transferring  to 
the  elements  and  animals  an  immensity  of  toil  here- 
tofore imposed  upon  human  limbs.  What  we 
preach,  we  have  mainly  practiced,  and  feel  confi- 
dent of  its  truth. 
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MESSENGER  BLACK  HAWK. 


The  above  cut  represents  tlie  Messenger  Black 
Tlavvk  in  harness ;  he  was  raised  in  Orange  county. 
State  of  Vermont;  his  dam  was  sired  liy  Bush 
^lessenger,  State  of  Maine  ;  his  sire  was  Black 
Hawk,  making  an  extremely  good  cross,  and 
giving  in  this  case  the  size  of  bone  and  muscle 
incident  to  the  Messenger  breed,  which  are  large 
horses,  and  still  giving  all  the  activity,  style  and 
beauty  of  movement  which  Black  Hawk  displays. 
The  Messenger  Black  Hawk  was  three  years  old 
last  August ;  he  stands  more  than  sixteen  hands 
high  ;  his  color  is  jet  black  ;  his  weight  ten  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  ;  his  symmetrical  propor- 
tions and  beauty  of  form,  his  light  and  airy 
movement,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  world  ;  he 
bids  fair,  thus  far,  to  make  one  of  the  fastest 
trotting  stallions  in  the  country.  He  will  be 
kept  the  coming  season  at  the  stable  of  D.  T. 
Sakuent,  in  Boxboro',  Mass. 

Also,  will  be  kept  at  the  same  stable,  the  well 
known  Bay  State  Horse  ;  he  was  raised  in  Mid- 
dlesex county,  Mass. ,  and  will  be  five  years  old 
next  Juno  ;  his  pedigree  is  Black  na\\  k  and  Mor- 
gan ;  his  color  is  a  very  dark  mahogany  bay  ; 
his  weight  eleven  hundred  pounds  ;  his  colts  are 
yet  quite  young,  but  enough  has  been  seen  of  his 


stock  to  make  him  worthy  of  the  highest  honors 
as  a  stock  horse  ;  his  colts,  which  arc  well  known 
in  this  vicinity  to  very  many  good  judges,  are 
considered  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  other  stock 
horse  in  New  England  ;  one  hundred  dollars 
often,  and  in  some  instances  as  high  as  two  hun- 
dred, have  been  offered  for  his  colts  four  months 
old.  As  to  the  extent  of  his  speed  it  is  not  known, 
but  he  is  warranted  to  trot  one  mile  in  three  and 
a  half  minutes  on  Cambridge  Park,  or  fourteen 
miles  in  one  hour. 

These  two  horses,  to  say  the  least,  will  rank 
among  the  highest  class  of  stock  horses,  and  will 
be  kept  for  that  purpose  for  all  who  wish  to  raise 
fine  horses. 

Keeping  will  be  furnished  and  due  care  taken 
of  all  the  mares  left  or  sent  to  the  proprietor. 

D.  T.  Sarge.nt. 


Munn's  Practical  Land  Drainer. — This  is 
.another  of  Saxton  &  Co.'s  excellent  agricultural 
publications,  containing,  1.  The  physical  laws  on 
which  the  drainage  of  lands  depends.  2.  The 
principles  and  system  of  drainage.  3.  Examina- 
tion of  laud  preliminary  to  drainage.  4.  The 
different  systems   employed — deep   drainage   ex- 
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plained,  its  use  in  cutting  off  springs,  surface 
drainage  explained,  together  with  practical  di- 
rections, levelling,  form  and  depth  of  drains, 
filling  up  the  cuttings  after  the  drains  are  con- 
structed, stoppage,  syphon  drains,  and  every  thing 
that  relates  to  the  subject.  A  capital  work — one 
that  ought  to  be  studied  by  every  farmer.  The 
work  is  illustrated  by  diagrams  of  all  the  forms 
of  drains,  and  the  tools  necessary  to  work  with. 


A  FEW  FACTS  FOR  FARMERS. 

And  it  may  be  as  well  for  a  few  other  classes  to 
learn  the  same  facts  ;  and  fir8t,the  great  fact  that 
of  all  trades  and  occupations,  the  I'armer's  is  the 
only  one  that  never  suffers  by  "hard  times," 
"commercial  distress,"  "great  fall  of  stocks,"  or 
any  other  of  the  thousand  and  one  terms  that  tell 
of  ruin  to  many  of  the  denizens  of  the  city. 

It  is  a  great  fact  that  the  farmers,  as  a  class, 
are  now  the  only  class  that  is  prosperous,  while 
all  other  classes  are  groaning  under  the  evils  of 
depression  in  business,  and  want  of  employment 
of  those  who  labor  to  live,  and  are  dependent 
upon  daily  toil  for  daily  bread. 

At  this  very  moment,  while  the  laborers  of  the 
city  are  suffering  for  food,  the  farmer  is  realizing 
the  highest  prices  he  has  received  for  many  years 
for  ever}'  description  of  farm  produce.  Think  of 
whole  droves  of  bullocks  selling  for  over  $100 
each.  What  a  price  for  beef!  It  is  11  to  Hi 
cents  for  every  pound  of  meat  in  the  four  quar- 
ters, and  the  present  week  it  is  even  higher  than 
that. 

Sheep,  that  will  dress  less  than  56  pounds,  have 
sold  in  droves  at  $5  and  $6  per  head. 

Then,  we  pay  live  or  six  cents  a  pound  for  flour, 
and  we  butter  our  bread  at  28  to  34  cents  per 
pound.  Potatoes — that  indispensable  necessary  of 
an  American  table — are  still  dearer  than  bread  or 
meat  for  human  food. 

In  short,  it  is  a  fact  that  every  product  of 
American  soil  is  selling  at  a  price  more  remuner- 
ating to  the  laborer  than  any  other  laborious  em- 
ployment,  and  yet  the  earth  lies  untilled. 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
rich  soil,  offered  for  sale  at  a  trifling  price,  are 
lying  as  idle  as  they  were  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Why  is  it  so  ?  Why  do  not  these  laborers  raise 
their  own  bread  and  meat  ?  Why  do  not  farm- 
ers stick  to  their  trade,  and  why  do  not  others 
fall  into  that  occupation  1 

We  think  we  can  answer. 

The  first  grand  reason  is  because  there  is  a 
most  abominably  foolish  opinion  prevailing  that 
any  other  employment  is  more  respectable  than 
that  of  a  farmer.  This  false  impression  is  quite 
as  much  owing  to  those  engaged  in  the  business 
as  to  those  who  are  not.  Children  are  taught 
from  early  ages,  by  mistaken  parents,  to  look  for 
some  other  means  of  livelihood  than  the  "dirty 
business''  of  tiieir  fathers. 

There  is  a  continual  longing  to  escape  from  the 
prison-house  of  the  farm. 

The  natural  consequence  is,  that  all  other  oc- 
cupations are  full,  and  all  in  them,  in  their  turn, 
are  taught  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  farm- 
er and  his  occupation. 

The  great  evil  is  a  want  of  pride  of  caste  on  the 


part  of  those  who  should  hold  the  first  rank  in  so- 
ciety— land  cultivators.  It  does  not  follow  be- 
cause a  man  is  a  farmer  that  he  should  be  a  fool, 
or  even  a  laborious  drudge.  None  but  a  fool 
need  be  that.  -There  is  just  as  much  room  for 
leisure,  study  and  improvement  on  the  farm  as  in 
the  store,  office,  or  mechanic's  shop. 

If  we  could  only  contrive  to  elevate  the  char- 
acter and  standing  of  all  who  cultivate  American 
soil,  we  should  have  not  only  a  more  numerous, 
but  a  more  happy  class  of  farmers.  The  diflicul- 
ty  now  is,  they  are  ashamed  of  their  calling,  and 
do  not  try  to  improve  their  condition  ;  and  there- 
fore, sink  down  into  drudges,  working  like  cart- 
horses for  their  daily  allowance  of  fodder. 

This  is  the  cause  of  scarcity  of  farm  labor,  and 
that  scarcity  produces  the  present  high  prices, 
without  producing  a  corresponding  profit  to  the 
cultivator.  Why?  Because  he  has  to  pay  an 
extra  price  to  induce  labor  to  flow  into  that  chan- 
nel. He  is  in  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances, and  rival  his  speculating  neighbor, 
who  is  flourishing  upon  "borrowed  capital,"  and 
generally  does  break  whether  he  ought  to  or  not. 
His  children  are  bound  to  be  "young  ladies  and 
gentlemen" — that  is,  idle  and  useless  incumbran- 
ces upon  the  farm — and  to  despise  their  home, 
instead  of  loving  and  clinging  to  it  forever. 

Traced  directly  home  to  that  cause  can  be  the 
sad  history  of  niany  of  those  who  are  suffering 
famine  in  the  city  at  this  moment. 

There  is  another  cause — another  great  fact  for 
our  farmers — the  most  of  them  are  as  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  their  business  as  Hottentots. 
Thye  dig  and  delve  in  the  same  path  that  their 
antiquated  grandfather  trod  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury, without  ever  thinking  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong. 

Beside  our  own  native  ignorance  that  still  per- 
sists in  plowing  the  surface  of  land  only  two 
inches  deep,  so  that  it  is  drowned  at  one  season 
and  burnt  to  dust  at  another,  we  are  constantly 
importing  ship-loads  of  people  more  ignorant 
still  than  ourselves.  With  this  native  and  im- 
ported ignorance,  with  only  about  one-half  the 
hands  that  should  be  employed  upon  the  farm, 
we  are  trying  to  grow  food  enough  to  feed  the 
workers  and  idlers,  and  make  large  annual  prof- 
its to  invest  in  "stock"  other  than  farm-stock. 

With  the  present  high  prices,  stock  in  a  good 
farm  should  be  the  best  stock  in  the  world.  That 
it  is  not,  the  fault  is  in  the  farmers  themselves. 
There  is  certainly  "a  screw  loose"  in  some  of  the 
machinery  of  society  that  needs  a  little  tighten- 
ing- 

If  it  be  a  fact  that  the  price  of  cattle  which  is 
now  prevailing  throughout  the  United  States  is 
in  consequence  of  an  insufficient  number  in  the 
country,  it  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  make  every 
farmer  in  America  blush  for  shame. 

Out  upon  the  man  that  cries  out  upon  the  hard 
times  and  want  of  money,  when  he  might  have 
fifty  bullocks  for  sale  at  $100  a  head,  yet  has  not 
one  ;  perhaps  has  to  buy  his  own  meat. 

We  close  with  a  repetition  of  this  one  fact, 
that  there  is  no  employment  in  the  world  more 
honorable,  more  respectable,  or  more  honestly 
and  certainly  remunerative,  than  that  of  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  The  business  only  needs  improve- 
ment.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WORMS  IN  CORN-STALKS. 

This  -worm  is  a  great  pest  to  the  farmer,  and, 
although  the  complaints  of  its  ravages  are  not  so 
long  and  loud  as  those  made  against  the  cut-worm, 
yet  it  is  none  the  less  destructive  to  the  interests 
of  the  corn-grower.  As  no  article  in  any  of  the 
agricultural  journals  relating  to  its  history  has 
met  my  eye,  and  finding  but  few  people  con- 
versant Avith  its  habits,  you  will  pardon  me  for 
giving  the  results  of  my  own  observation. 

Its  color,  when  matured  to  full  size,  which  is 
from  one  inch  and  one-eighth  to  one  inch  and 
one-quarter  in  length,  is  a  bright  red  and  slate 
color,  interspersed  with  white.  It  deposits  its 
eggs  both  on  the  corn  and  on  the  dry  stover,  and 
it  is  probable  that  but  few  kernels  of  corn  ger- 
minate but  what  have  one  or  more  of  these  enter 
its  germ.  It  is  seldom  that  the  stalk  is  wholly 
destroyed,  but  it  will  have  a  yellow,  sickly  ap- 
pearance for  a  long  time  after  its  appearance 
above  ground,  until  it  shows  tlie  tassel,  the  top 
of  which  is  generally  covered  by  the  worm's 
chips,  besides  the  last  or  top  leaves  being  per- 
forated with  numerous  small  holes.  Some  fields 
are  injured  in  the  above  manner  more  than  fifty 
per  cent. 

The  remedy  for  this  devastator  is  very  simple, 
being  merely  to  plant  the  corn  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  be  sure  and  not  hill  up  any 
at  the  first  hoeing.  I  have  never  seen  corn 
dropped  in  the  l)ottom  of  the  furrow,  or  covered 
very  deep,  but  what  was  more  or  less  aflfected  by 
its  operations  ;  and,  by  the  way,  I  have  never 
seen  any  thing  that  would  stop  the  ravages  of  the 
cut-worm  so  effectually,  as  to  pull  the  dirt  en- 
tirely away  from  its  roots,  as  the  worm  cannot 
or  will  not  work  much  above  ground. 

Any  one  who  has  made  much  observation  on 


other.  While  residing  in  Massachusetts  in  1831, 
my  peach  trees  were  not  injured  by  the  extreme 
cold  in  the  least,  but  bore  an  abundant  crop  the 
following  year.  .  A  few  years  later,  I  lost  most  .of 
my  peach  trees,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  by  a 
degree  of  cold  much  less  intense.  In  the  former 
case,  the  cold  increased  gradually,  and  continued 
intense  for  a  long  time ;  in  the  latter  case,  th 
change  was  sudden,  and  came  on  in  a  few  hours, 
after  a  month  of  spriyirj-Uke  weather,  during 
which  the  buds  of  the  trees  had  swollen,  and  the 
bark  had  become  loosened  from  the  wood.  My 
orchard  was  situated  in  a  warm  valley.  I  lost 
several  young  apple  trees  at  the  same  time,  and 
from  the  same  cause.  Peach  trees  in  colder  situ- 
ations were  not  killed.  I  have,  since  that  time, 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
have  noticed  that  trees  are  injured  much  more  by 
the  state  in  which  the  buds  and  bark  are,  when 
the  cold  takes  place,-  than  by  the  mere  degree  or 
intensity  of  the  cold.  Trees  may  be  destroyed  in 
New  Jersey,  when  they  are  not  injured  in  Massa- 
chusetts, though  the  cold  is  much  more  intense, 
in  the  latter  place  at  the  same  time. 

Orleans. 
Broxunington,  Vt.,  March  26,  1855. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RAIN. 

To  understand  the  philosophy  of  this  beautiful 
and  often  sublime  phenomenon,  so  often  witnessed 
since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  so  essential 
to  the  very  existence  of  plants  and  animals,  a  few 
facts  derived  from  observation  and  a  long  train 
of  experiments  must  be  remembered  : 

1.  Were  the  atmosphere  everywhere  at  all 
times  of  a  uniform  temperature,  we  should  never 
have  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow.  The  water  absorbed 
by  it  in  evaporation  from  the  sea  and  the  earth's 


this  subject,  will  remember  that  worms  always  surface,  would  descend  in  an  imperceptible  vapor, 

work  the  most  destructively  just  after  the  corn  I 

has  been  hoed.     When  corn  has  been  favorably' 


work  the  most  destructively  just  after  the  corn  j  or  cease  to  be  absorbed  by  the  air  when  it  was 

once  fully  saturated. 


started,  it  grows  faster  than  the  worm  gams 
strength,  and  will  throw  it  out  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  the  tassel,  the  worm  being  then 
about  one-half  or  three -fourths  of  an  inch  long. 
I  have  counted,  in  once  crossing  a  field  at  this 
stage  of  the  corn's  growth,  as  many  as  thirty  or 
forty  just  coming  into  daylight.  Perhaps  Dr. 
H.\RRi8  can  favor  us  with  some  light  on  this  sub- 
ject. CORX-GROWER. 

Hanson,  Feb.  7,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PEACH  CROP  AND  COLD. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  Farmer  for  March  24th  is 


2.  The  absorbing  power  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
consequently  its  capacity  to  retain  humidity,  is 
proportionally  greater  in  warm  than  cold  air. 

3.  The  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
warmer  than  it  is  in  the  region  of  the  clouds. 
The  higher  we  ascend  from  the  earth  the  colder 
do  we  find  the  atmosphere.  Hence  the  perpetual 
snow  on  very  high  moantains  in  the  hottest 
climate. 

Now,  when,  from  continued  evaporation,  the 
air  is  highly  saturated  with  vapor,  though  it  be 
invisible  and  the  sky  cloudless,  if  its  temperature 
is  suddenly  reduced  by  cold  currents  descending 
from  above,  or  rushing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
latitude,  or,  by  the  motion  of  saturated  air,  to  a 


an  article   under  the  title,  "The   Peach  Crop,"|';?<^l*^^.^f*\^"'^,«' i^^  capacity  to  retain  moisture  is 
Rtniinw  snmo  fo^fo  ,.,;fK   ,.-.„o^ri  +^  +!.„  !.,.„  ^«- ^k., ! dimuiished,  clouds  are  formed,  and  the  result  la 

rain.     Air   condenses  as   it   cools,   and,   like  a 
sponge  filled  with  water  and   compressed,  pours 


stating  some  foots  with  regard  to  the  loss  of  the 
peach  crop  in  Connecticut,  a  few  years  ago,  in 
difi"erent  localities,  and  under  very  different  de- 
grees of  cold  ;  the  writer  concludes  with  two  in- 
quiries :—"  Who  will  inform  the  public  where 
the  exact  frost  line  of  tlie  peach  is!"  Another 
question  for  the  curious  is,  "At  what  tempera- 
ture tlie  peach  tree  is  killed  by  the  frost?" 
_  Permit  me  to  say,  that  there  is  no  "exact  frost 

line  of  the  poach."  Peach  trees,  and  other  trees,  [^"  Tne  name  tulip  is  derived  from  the  Turk- 
may  be  killed  by  a  degree  of  cold  at  one  time,  ^ish,  and  the  flower  is  so  called  from  its  fivncied 
which  would  not  in  the  least  injure  them  at  an- 1  resemblance  to  a  turban. 


out  the  water  which  its  diminished  capacity 
cannot  hold.  How  singular,  yet  how  simple,  the 
philosophy  of  rain !  What  but  Omniscience 
could  have  devised  such  an  admirable  arrange- 
ment for  watering  the  earth. — N.  Y.  Oliscrver. 
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O"  We  fiHd  the  following  beautiful  poem  making  the  rouniis 
of  the  newspapers,  without  any  author's  name  attached  to  it. 
If  wt  kn«w  the  name,  we  would  gladly  pay  it  the  tribute  w^hich 
90  hnished  lines  merit. — i:  r. 

FLOWERS. 

0  I  thoy  look  upward  in  every  place 

Throujh  this  beautiful  world  of  ours, 
And  dear  as  a  smile  on  an  old  friend's  face. 

Is  the  smile  of  the  bright,  bright  flowers  ! 
They  tt-ll  us  of  wanderings  by  woods  and  streams  ; 

They  tell  us  of  lanes  and  tress  ; 
But  the  children  of  showers  and  sunny  beams, 

HaVe  lovelier  tales  than  these. 

They  tell  of  a  season  wljen  men  were  not, 

When  earth  was  by  angels  trod. 
And  leaves  and  flowers  in  every  spot 

Burst  forth  at  the  call  of  God  ; 
When  spirits  singing  their  hymns  at  even. 

Wandered  by  wood  and  glade, 
And  the  Lord  looked  down  from  the  highest  heaven. 

And  blessed  what  He  had  made. 

That  blessing  reraaineth  upon  them  still, 

Though  often  the  storm-cloud  lowers, 
And  frequent  tempests  may  soil  and  chill 

The  g.iyest  of  earth's  fair  flowers. 
When  Sin  and  Death,  with  their  sister  Grief, 

Made  a  home  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
The  blessing  of  God  on  each  tender  leaf. 

Preserved  their  beauty  then. 

The  lily  is  lovely  as  when  it  slept 

On  the  waters  of  Eden's  lake  ; 
The  woodbine  breathes  sweetly  as  when  it  crept 

In  Eden  from  brake  to  brake  ; 
They  were  left  as  a  proof  of  the  loveliness 

Of  Adam  and  Eve's  first  home  ; 
They  are  here  as  types  of  the  joys  that  bless 

The  just  in  the  world  to  come. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

EXPERIMENTAL  FARMS. 

_  Messrs.  Editors  :— It  striken  me  that  the  no- 
tion of  "experimental  farms,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  county  societies,"  advanced  by  sev- 
eral gentlemen  at  the  closing  discussion  of  the 
Legislative  Agricultural  Society,  is  worthy  of 
more  distinct  development.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
sides  that  practical  experiments  are  the  only  sure 
guides  to  knowledge  in  agriculture.  Who  are 
80  competent  to  direct  these  experiments  as  those 
chosen  by  the  peojde  to  manage  these  societies  1 
Suppose  a  Hxriu  to  he  under  their  care;  their  first 
cfifbrt  would  be  to  determine  what  crops  could  be 
grown  thereon  to  best  advantage.  Will  it  be 
said  that  no  farm  can  be  managed,  under  such 
guidance,  so  as  to  sustain  itself  and  make  both 
ends  meet?  We  will  not  for  a  moment  indulge 
this  idea.  We  do  not  believe  the  associated  wis- 
dom_  of  a  number  of  men  is  so  inferior  to  that  of 
an  individual.  We  know  of  many  farms,  under 
individual  direction,  that  yield  a  handsome  in- 
come, quite  equal  to  the  best  of  the  stocks  in  the 
market. 

We  think  the  legislature,  when  they  required 
the  funds  of  societies  to  be  invested  in  dividcnd- 
Tpayinr/  stocks,  tliereby  indirectly  slurred  the  busi- 
ness of  farming.  The  probability  is,  this  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  act  by  some  one  who  knew  no 
other  way  of  getting  nu)ney  except  by  loaning 
upon  interest.  Now,  if  farming  is  worthy  to  be 
pursued  as  an  occupation,  then  the  lands  culti- 
vated are  good  and  suiQcient  security  for  the  in- 


vestment, and  there  can  be  no  hazard  in  their  in- 
vesting the  funds  of  societies — especially  when 
the  condition  of  the  grant  is,  that  the  amount 
granted  shall  be  doubled  by  the  society  receiving 
the  grant.  We  have  not  time  to  pursue  the  de- 
velopment, but  hope  it  will  lie  taken  up  and 
practically  illustrated  by  those  interested  therein. 
April  12,  1855.  Essex. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

GOING  TO  THE  CITY. 

Billy  Gray,  in  Boston,  John  Jacob  Astor,  in 
New  York,  and  Stephen  Gerard,  in  Philadelphia, 
are  but  specimens  of  what  poor  ))oys  have  become 
in  all  our  large  cities, — and  what  others  have 
done,  "Why,  with  patience,  may  not  1?" 

Such  reasoning  influences  the  minds  of  multi- 
tudes of  young  men.  They  know,  to  be  sure, 
that  but  one  of  many  hundred  thousands  become 
tlius  rich  and  distinguished  ;  yet  each  feels  that 
there  is  a  chance — a  possibiliiy — that  he  may  be 
that  one  ;  and  this  is  enough  to  encourage  hope, 
and  to  keep  dissatisfaction  with  home  constantly 
gnawing  at  his  heart.  Now,  so  far  as  mere 
chances  are  concerned,  there  are  probably  several 
hundred  that  your  lifeless  body  will  be  fished  out 
of  the  docks  before  you  have  been  in  the  city  a 
week,  to  one  that  you  will  ever  become  a  Billy 
Gray.  Yet  there  is  a  chance  !  So  there  is  a 
chance  of  becoming  a  Washington,  a  Buonaparte, 
a  Ceesar,  ])y  enlisting  and  turning  soldier ;  and 
there  is  a  chance  of  drawing  the  highest  prize  in 
a  lottery  by  buying  a  single  ticket. 

But  my  object  at  the  present  time  is  simply  to 
ask  for  tlie  re-publication  of  a  paragraph  that  I 
noticed  in  the  Police  reports  of  the  Evening 
Traveller  of  Monday,  last  week.  Such  state- 
ments are  so  common  that  they  are  seldom  copied 
by  the  weekly  papers.  The  news  editor  of  the 
weekly  Farmer,  who  allows  nothing  new  and 
rare  to  escape  his  scissors,  made  no  note  of  this 
report.  I  ask,  therefore,  that  my  country  friends 
will  give  it  a  particularly  careful  reading,  not 
that  it  is  anything  rare  or  wonderful,  but  be- 
cause such  statements  by  our  police  are  so  com- 
mon, that  thousands  who  may  read  it  here, 
would  probably  never  have  seen  it  at  all,  had  it 
not  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  preservation.  It 
is  as  follows  : — 

"For  some  time  past,  workmen  from  the  coun- 
try have  flocked  into  the  city  in  search  of  em- 
ployment. In  many  cases  they  are  totally  desti- 
tute of  funds,  and  Avhen  night  arrives  are 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  different  Station- 
houses.  Last  night  there  was  no  less  than  For- 
ty-five applications  for  the  lodgings  at  the  difi'er- 
ent  Station-houses,  many  of  whom  were  of  this 
class A  man  was  found  by  the  sixth  Sta- 
tion Police  sound  asleep  near  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad  Freight  Depot,  South  Boston,  lie  was 
taken  to  the  Police  Station,  and  said  he  had 
walked  in  from  East  Randolph  in  search  of  work. 
He  had  not  a  cent  of  money  with  him,  and 
seemed  very  thankful  when  supplied  with  food." 

If  these  forty-five  individuals  had  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  good  situations  and  great 
wages,  instead  of  lodgings  in  the  Police-stations, 
all  their  friends  and  acquaintances  would  have 
been  informed  of  the  flxct  without  my  assistance. 
A  CiTV  Mechanic. 

Boston,  April  21,  1855. 
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PHYSICAL  MORALITY. 

The  word  of  God,  in  specific  language  or  in  im- 
plied direction,  commands  a  life  of  temperance  in 
food  and  beverage,  a  strict  restraint  upon  the  li- 
centious appetites,  regular  industry  and  labor, 
cleanliness  of  person  and  apparel,  andobservance  of  j 
frequent  daj-sof  rest.  The  general  moral  sense  ofi 
mankind  has  given  to  most  of  these  rules  an  inde-j 
pendent  sanction.  Now,  although  the  result  of  I 
such  physical  morality  is  not  the  sole  object  of  its] 
injunction  in  Scripture,  nor  are  all  the  consequen-j 
ces  clearly  foreseen,  where  the  unaided  moral  sense' 
enjoins  it ;  yet  the  sure  tendency  of  such  observ- 
ances is  to  bring  the  entire  body  to  that  state 
where  all  its  parts  of  blood  and  bone  and  muscle, 
of  sensitive  nerve  and  organic  functions,  are  fitted 
in  their  separate  and  mutual  action  to  give  the 
frame  its  liighest  powers  of  strength  and  endu- 
rance, and  fitness  for  all  the  peculiar  purposes  of 
existence  :  and  in  the  mere  physical  consciousness 
of  this  healthful  existence,  tiiere  is  a  physical 
happiness.  It  is  not  merely  the  absence  of  pain 
and  uneasiness,  but  a  po.'Jitive  feeling  of  buoyancy 
and  exhilaration.  And  just  in  proportion  as  tliose 
laws  ar3  not  observed,  there  is  a  corresponding 
loss  of  their  physical  rewards,  and  a  gradual 
sinking  into  positive  suffering  and  disease.  Even 
as  we  walk  the  streets  we  meet  with  illustrations 
of  each  extreme.  Here  behold  a  patriarch,  whose 
stock  of  vigor  threescore  and  ten  years  seem 
hardly  to  have  impaired.  His  erect  form,  his  firm 
step,  his  elastic  limbs,  his  undimned  senses,  are 
so  many  certificates  of  good  conduct ;  or  rather, 
so  many  jewels  and  orders  of  nobility  with  Avhich 
nature  has  honored  him  for  his  fidelity  to  her 
laws.  His  fair  complexion  shows  that  his  blood 
has  never  been  corrupted  ;  his  pure  breath,  that 
he  has  never  yielded  his  digestive  apparatus  for  a 
vinter's  cesspool ;  his  exact  language  and  keen 
apprehension,  that  his  brain  has  never  been 
drugged  or  stupificd  by  the  poisons  of  the  distil- 
ler or  tobacconist.  Enjoying  his  powers  to  the 
highest,  he  has  preserved  the  power  of  enjoying 
them.  Dispite  the  moral  of  the  school-boy's  story, 
he  has  eaten  his  cake  and  still  kept  it.  As  he 
drains  the  cup  of  life,  there  are  no  lees  at  the 
bottom.  His  organs  will  reach  the  goal  of  existence 
together.  Painlessly  as  a  candle  burns  down  in 
its  socket,  so  will  he  expire  ;  and  a  little  imagin- 
ation would  convert  him  into  another  Enoch, 
transplanted  from  earth  to  a  better  world  with- 
out the  sting  of  death. — Mcrcein^s  Natural  Good- 
ness. 


any  apology  for  not  removing  theiu,  must  be  the 
prompting  of  a  spirit  of  laziness.  To  atteriipt  to 
prescribe  a  form  oil  plow  or  other  implrnir/it,  adapt- 
ed to  the  cultivation  of  such  land  full  of  stones, 
would  be  a  labor  in  vain.  IJetter  begin  in  the 
right  way,  and  then  labor  will  be  amply  reward- 
ed. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  portion  of 
stones  is  beneficial  to  some  crops  ;  and  that  cer- 
tiiin  elements  are  added  to  the  soil,  by  the  disso- 
lution and  decay  of  stones,  that  huprove  it  ;  but 
still,  I  do  not  think  this  improvement  enough,  to 
balance  the  inconvenience  of  having  tliem  in  the 
way  of  the  use  of  the  best-constructed  implements 
— such  as  the  Michigan  sod-and-suls<iil  ploic — 
the  horse-hoc — and  the  best  improved  seed-planters 
and  weeders.  An  Old  One. 

Danvers,  April  10,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CULTUEE  OF  STONY  GROUND. 

Mr.  Editor  : — On  looking  into  your  paper, 
just  come  to  hand,  I  find  a  correspondent  inquir- 
ing in  what  manner  "stony  ground"  can  be  most 
advantageously  tilled.  My  answer  would  be, 
first  remove  all  the  loose  surplus  stones  within  one 
foot  of  the  surface,  and  then  proceed  in  the  cul- 
tivation as  though  tliey  had  never  been  there. 
Will  it  1)0  said,  that  it  Avill  bo  too  much  labor  to 
do  this?  And,  if  the  suriace  stones  are  once 
taken  away,  others  will  soon  work  up  to  take 
their  places  !  Such  has  not  been  my  experience. 
I  know  of  as  fine  fields  for  tillage,  that  were  once 
covered  witli  a  superabundance  of  such  stones,  as 
any  other  fields  ;  and  I  cannot   but  think,  that 


for  the  Neiv  England  Farmer. 

THE  TAP  ROOT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  notice  in  your  last  No.,  Mr. 
Hopkins'  account  of  his  experiments  of  removing 
the  "tap  roots"  of  his  seedling  pears.  His  trees 
were  ruined.  He  says  trulj',  "I  had  cut  off  the 
main  source  of  the  supply  of  moisture  from  the 
ground."  You  dii-ect  him  how  to  thus  mutilate 
his  trees  without  destroying  life  at  once. 

Nature  provides  the  "tap  root"  to  give  it 
"ballast"  and  to  provide  it  with  an  unfailing 
source  of  moisture.  It  is  said  some  trees  will 
send  down  this  root  60  feet  or  more  in  search  of 
water.  What  a  provision  to  provi^le  against 
drought !  and  yet  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
lateral  roots  we  remove  this  most  important  part 
of  the  tree,  as  if  Providence  did  not  know  how 
many  lateral  roots  were  needed  to  keep  the  tree 
in  health — the  poor  tree,  not  having  power  to 
send  down  another  "tap  root,"  sends  out  num- 
berless lateral  ones  to  seek  moisture  near  the  sur- 
face, and  in  a  time  of  drought  it  is  crippled,  and 
its  fruit  is  imperfect,    (a.) 

By  the  loss  of  sight,  the  senses  of  hearing,  feel- 
ing, &c.,  are  quickened  to  a  most  miraculous  ex- 
tent, but  what  should  we  think  of  him  who 
should  put  out  his  children's  eyes  to  quicken 
their  senses  ? 

Don't  let  tliose  interested  in  the  sale  of  trees 
deceive  us  in  this  vital  matter. 

Our  children  will  wonder   at   our   stupidity, 
while  chopping    down  our   prematurely  old  or- 
chard8,and  in  their  places  raise  trees  as  Providence 
made  them  "tap  roots"  and  all. 
Yours, 

April  5,  1855.  Co.vxecticut. 


Remarks.  —  (a.)  It  may  ))e  that  a  tree  set 
with  all  its  original  roots  would  flourish  better 
than  one  deprived  of  a  portion  of  them  ;  yet,  we 
do  not  feel  certain  that  such  would  be  the  case. 
It  would  be  gratifying  to  see  what  progress  our 
correspondent  would  make  in  taking  up  and 
transplanting  a  hundred  apple  trees  which  had 
been  growing  three  or  four  years  in  the  seed  bed 
whore  they  wt^re  jilanted  !  Not  only  the  sliades  of 
night,  but  the  chills  of  Autumn,  wc  think,  would 
overtake  him  1)cfore  the  Avork  could  bo  accom- 
plished.    Nature  is  generally  a  correct  and  clever 
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old  codger,  we  admit,  but  to  deny  that  we  have 
made  cous-'derable  improvement  upon  her  ways 
in  several  things,  would  entitle  a  man  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  one  of  those  pleasant  little  rooms  in 
our  asylums,  where  men  and  women  of  very  ar- 
dent imaginations  are  found  to  congregate. 

Why  do  we  meddle  with  the  young  seedling  at 
all?  why  not  plant  it  in  the  orchard,  as  nature 
presents  it?  why  bud,  or  graft,  or  prune,  and 
thus  prevent  the  ways  of  nature  ?  Man  has  be- 
come altogether  too  presumptuous !  lie  ought  to 
be  contented  to  cat  crab  apples  and  clioke  pears, 
and  be  thankful  for  them,  instead  of  "seeking 
out  many  inventions"  to  turn  the  course  of  na- 
ture to  his  will.  We  have  been  taught,  that  to 
prune  the  roots  of  a  tree  is  sometimes  as  benefi- 
cial as  to  prune  the  top  :  it  is  not  so  often  done, 
because  it  is  more  inconvenient. 

Our  orchards  are  all  artificial;  the  young  seed- 
ling is  lifted  from  its  seed-bed,  a  portion  of  the 
tap  root  taken  off,  and  then  set  in  favorable  posi- 
tions where  numerous  lateral  roots  find  free  range 
and  rich  feeding  grounds,  and  a  rapid  growth  is 
induced.  Under  this  treatment  the  tree  may  be 
easily — and  safely — taken  up  and  re-set,  and  such 
trees  liave  not  been  more  liable  to  suffer  from 
drought,  or  to  be  blown  over,  than  the  ornamen- 
tal or  forest  trees  in  their  neighborhood.  And 
so  the  peach,  the  plum,  apricot,  cherry,  and 
nearly  all  other  fruits,  are  improved  by  some  sort 
of  cultivation.  ^Madame  Nature  is  a  comely  and 
generous  dame,  but  those  good  qualities  do  not 
entitle  her  to  run  altogether  riot  in  her  own 
ways  ;  in  a  groat  many  things  she  must  be  held 
in  leading  strings ;  sometimes  we  must  touch  a 
tap  root,  at  others  a  topmost  branch,  make  an 
original  stock  send  up  sap  to  be  elaborated  by 
leaves  of  our  own  choice,  or  perfect  fruit  of  a 
different  species  from  itself.  We  thank  our  Con- 
necticut friend  for  his  text,  and  hope  the  infer- 
ences drawn  from  it  will  be  agreeable  to  him. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PLOWS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Your  correspondent,  "A  Tiller 
of  Hard  and  Stony  Soil,"  asks  a  question  in 
regard  to  '■'■plows,''''  which  practice  can  only 
demonstrate.  I  can  inform  your  correspondent 
that  I  have  seen  the  "Michigan"  plow  work  in 
sward  stony  land.  It  kept  its  place  as  well  as 
any  otlier  plow.  Have  never  seen  it  in  okl 
ground.  I  consider  it  the  only  plow  for  sward 
land.  Pulrcrization  is  all  that  is  vanied  or  ex- 
pected of  the  plow.  It  is  the  most  important  im- 
plement in  husbandry.  Farming  bcf/ins  and  ends 
with  it.  A  poor  old  plow,  poor  plowing,  and 
hence  poor  crops.  Too  much  of  this  kind  of 
forming. 

A  handsome  slice  furrow,  by  the  common  plow, 
will  do  for  agricultural  shows  and  premiums  as 
exhibitions  of  skill  ;  but  the  "double  eagle  plow" 


prepares  the  sward  ground  for  immediate  culti- 
vation, and  so  breaks  the  furrow  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  trace  it.  No  grass  here  can  grow  be- 
tween the  furrows,  .and  as  pulverization  is  the 
only  object,  why  will  it  not  work  well  on  old 
ground?  Old  plows,  like  tho  "diseased  furni- 
ture" in  the  play  of  the  Poodles,  are  abundant 
on  every  good  farm.  Good  farmers  keep  up  with 
the  improvements  ;  hence,  the  old  plows  accu- 
mulate, and  have  a  certain  value  for  firewood  and 
old  iron.  I  would  say  to  your  friend,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  "eagle"  and  "double  eagle." 
Yours  truly,  u.  p. 

Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  April  6,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  following  article  I  send  to  you,  thinking 
it  may  induce  others  to  do  as  I  have  done,  and  in 
so  doing  they  will  receive  their  reward.  We 
have  long  taken  the  Neiv  England  Farmer  and  it 
has  always  been  a  most  welcome  guest  in  our 
house. 

In  the  autumn  of  18 —  I  met  with  a  very  se- 
vere domestic  affliction.  A  long,  dreary  winter 
passed,  spring  came,  and  knowing  as  I  well  did 
that  occupation  affords  relief  to  one  in  afiliction, 
I  resolved  to  spend  my  leisure  moments  in  at- 
tempting to  cultivate  a  few  flowers.  I  applied  to 
my  husband,  who  offered  me  a  nice,  rich  and 
highly  cultivated  little  spot  in  our  excellent  vege- 
table garden.  1  took  a  few  bottles  of  maple  sy- 
rup and  an  old  farm -horse,  and  drove  to  the  house 
of  an  elderly  couple  about  two  miles  distant, 
who,  I  had  previously  observed,  cultivated  flow- 
ers. I  told  the  gentleman  I  Avas  desirous  of  get- 
ting some  plants  to  place  in  my  own  garden  ;  the 
old  man  was  evidently  pleased  to  see  me  manifest- 
ing a  taste  for  flowers,  and  gave  me  as  he  could 
spare.  I  think  he  only  had  a  few  varieties  of 
pinks,  some  of  the  common  roses,  and  a  flowering 
almond,  which  was  his  treasure  ;  he  succeeded  in 
getting  a  little  root  for  me.  Leaving  the  syrup 
with  him,  as  he  refused  money,  I  returned  home 
delighted  Avith  my  prizes.  Everything  I  placed 
in  my  little  bed  grew  and  throve  finely.  The  cul- 
tivation of  that  little  spot  was  to  me  a  source  of 
real  comfort.  In  the  autumn  following,  a  lady 
sent  me  four  tulip  bulbs.  I  felt  rich.  I  will  just 
say  my  garden  operations  commenced  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  years  ago.  I  h.ad  over  two 
thousand  tulips  in  blossom  last  summer,  and  with 
safety  can  say  I  have  given  away  over  a  bushel  of 
tulip  bulbs.  I  have  now  twenty-seven  varieties, 
besides  all  the  bulbous  roots  that  can  be  cultivat- 
ed in  our  Northern  clime.  I  have  over  twenty 
varieties  of  roses,  comprising  many  choice  ones, 
and  an  almost  endless  variety  of  the  flowers,  both 
perennials  and  annuals,  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens. 

The  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  the  tending 
of  my  garden  has  amply  repaid  me  for  all  the  la- 
bor bestowed  upon  it.  Indeed  the  labor  has  been 
but  a  pleasure.  My  husband  sometimes  tells  me 
about  encroaching  upon  his  grounds,  but  I  find 
no  difiiculty  in  that  respect. 

I  know  many  oliject  to  a  flower-garden,  or  even 
to  a  border  of  flowers,  on  the  ground  of  too  much 
labor  and  expense.     I  will  now  state  as  nearly  as 
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possible,  the  amount  of  time  and  money  expended 
upon  my  gardeH. 

I  never  bought  but  two  plants  for  it,  namely, 
a  trumpet  honeysuckle,  and  a  pink  moss-rose,  ob- 
taining my  shrubs  and  plants,  by  exchanging  my 
own  for  those  I  had  not,  many  being  given  to  me 
at  the  outset ;  but  I  have  had  abundant  opportu- 
nity to  repay  all  such  favors. 

Now  for  the  labor  bestowed  thereon.  We  have 
many  shade  trees  about  our  house.  I  suffer  the 
leaves  that  fall  in  autumn,  to  remain  on  the 
ground  through  the  winter,  as  they  afford  some 
protection  to  the  roots.  I  have  a  man  rake  them 
off  carefully  in  the  spring — it  can  be  done  in  a 
few  hours.  My  borders,  qpntaining  bulbous  roots, 
require  no  care  in  the  spring,  as  I  prepare  them 
with  my  garden-rake  in  the  autumn  with  my 
own  hands.  I  then  take  two-thirds  of  the  care 
of  my  borders  through  the  summer,  having  the 
help  of  a  man,  perhaps  an  hour  in  a  day  while 
the  weeds  are  growing  rapidly  ;  after  that  time  I 
usually  do  all  myself,  and  to  me  it  is  a  most 
pleasant  pastime.  I  am  a  farmer's  wife,  and  not 
without  an  abundance  of  in-door  employment, 
but  my  garden  is  my  relaxation  from  labor ; 
money  would  not  tempt  me  to  part  with  it.  From 
the  earliest  crocuses  and  snow-drops  to  the  latest 
autumnal  flower,  it  is  one  continual  pleasure.  It 
is  a  very  great  advantage  to  children,  too,  giving 
them  a  taste  in  early  life  for  the  beautiful  in  na- 
ture. No  one  can  deny  that  our  hearts  are  made 
better  by  communion  with  the  works  of  God. 

I  will  add,  that  since  I. commenced  gardening 
there  has  sprung  up  about  our  dwelling,  trees 
bearing  most  delicious  plums,  cherries  and  pears  ; 
vines  laden  with  the  juicy  grape,  strawberries  and 
raspberries,  too,  have  each  their  proper  place  in 
some  favorable  spot.  I  would  not  willingly  ex 
change  my  home  for  what  it  was  before  we  culti 
vated  fruits  and  flowers,  and  I  believe  any  person 
that  owns  even  a  small  amount  of  land,  without 
being  the  poorer  for  it,  can  afford  a  little  spot  for 
ornamental  gardening. 

North  Hartland,  Vt.,  April  6,  1855. 


A  HINT  FROM  SHAKSPEARE. 

Old  Father  Shakspeare  knew  every  thing — at 
any  rate,  whatever  most  of  us  think  of  Jioiv,  was 
thought  of  and  beautifully  expressed  by  him  be- 
fore. He  says,  ^^  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  ichich,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
tune.'^ If  it  is  not  flood  tide  now  with  the  far- 
mer, we  know  not  when  it  will  be. 

Wheat  is  bringing  $3  per  bushel ;  rye  $1,50  ; 
corn  $1,20;  oats  75  to  80  cents;  butter  from 
25  to  50  cents  a  pound  ;  beef  steaks  20  cents  a 
pound,  and  in  proportion  in  quantity  ;  lard  10 
to  15  cents  ;  hay  $25,00  ;  straw  $10,00  a  ton, 
and  potatoes  $1,25  a  bushel. 

Now  is  the  time  for  farmers  to  take  this  tide  at 
the  flood  by  getting  in  just  as  large  a  breadth  of 
all  sorts  of  crops,  as  they  can  manure  and  tend 
well — no  more,  not  a  rod,  if  so,  there  will  be  a 
loss  instead  of  a  gain.  Plow  deep,  manure 
highly,  stir  the  surface  often  and  tend  well  in 
every  particular. 

Money  and  labor  are  neither  of  them,  at  pre- 
sent, very  high.  Command,  then,  just  as  much 
of  both  as  you  can  consistently,  and  with  Heav- 
en's blessing  on  your  crops,  you  may  reap  a 
golden  harvest  to  pay  off  mortgages,  erect  new 
buildings,  or  engage  in  other  improvements  on 
the  farm. 

This  tide  does  not  flow  for  us  every  year  ;  let 
us  use  it  while  it  lasts  ! 


Remarks. — In  conducting  the  Farmer,  it  has 
been  a  leading  object  to  present  such  articles  in 
every  sheet  as  should  please  and  instruct  women 
and  young  persons,  as  well  as  matter  for  the 
grave  deliberation  of  the  farmer  himself.  The 
effort  has  been  crowned  with  success,  as  the  let- 
ter from  a  lady  and  others  which  have  been  pub- 
lished,and  numerous  ones  not  intended  for  publi- 
cation, will  show.  The  whole  subject  of  cultivat- 
ing the  soil  is  one  of  an  intensely  interesting 
character.  It  has  a  most  attractive  and  instruc- 
tive literature,  embracing  the  poetic  as  well  as 
didactic,  allowing  full  scope  for  the  imagination, 
and  embraces  something  of  nearly  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  its  widest  range.  The  commendation 
from  women  and  young  persons  which  we  con- 
stantly receive  are  among  the  surest  tokens  that 
our  journal  is  appreciated  and  is  useful. 


B^"  A  firm  of  produce  dealers  in  New  York  have 
imported  from  France  within  a  day  or  two,  one  thou- 
sand dozeu  of  hens'  eggs  for  domestic  consumption. 


GRAFTING  LARGE  LIMBS. 

We  prefer,  in  grafting  old  vjrchards,  to  graft 
the  young  branches,  or  suckers,  as  some  call 
them,  which  spring  out  of  the  limb.  Wm.  Cone, 
of  Troy,  Michigan,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Michigan  Farmer,  on  the  subject  of  grafting  and 
orcharding,  recommends  grafting  the  large  limbs. 
He  says,  "when  grafting  old  trees,  cut  the  limbs 
very  close  to  the  body,  say  from  four  to  sis  inch- 
es. Get  your  top  down,  you  will  soon  see  the 
benefit  of  it,  You  can  never  get  a  fine  top  from 
grafts  set  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  bodies.  If 
you  have  to  cut  six  inches  through  there,  there 
is  no  danger  if  you  set  scions  enough  and  keep  it 
covered  with  wax. 

In  setting  into  large  stocks,  don't  split  your 
limbs  square  across,  (but  make  several  splits  on 
the  outside  centering  inward  like  the  spokes  to 
a  wheel. — Ed.)  Be  careful  to  set  in  scions 
enough  to  heal  the  outside  as  soon  as  may  be, 
and  you  can  then  cut  out  what  you  don't  need." 

We  have  never  seen  Mr.  Cone's  metliod  adopt- 
ed among  us,  but  presume  where  the  tree  is  vig- 
orous and  thrifty  it  would  work  well.  There  is 
one  thing  we  have  learned  by  experience  in  graft- 
ing old  trees,  whether  you  graft  at  the  ends  of 
limbs  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  body,or  cut  off  to 
within  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  body,  you  must 
look  out  to  have  leaves  enough  either  on  the 
grafts  or  suckers  during  the  summer  to  elaborate 
sap  wood  enough  to  cover  or  sheath  that  limb 
over  by  the  second  year  at  least.  We  have  seen 
grafts  put  into  the  extremity  of  an  old  limb,  say 
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four  or  five  feet  from  the  body.     All  the  suckers !  possible.     It  is  difficult  to  make  scions  live  when 
wore  then  carefully  cut  off,  and  kept  off  through  j  the  limb  has  been  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays 


the  season.  The  graft  grows  well  during  th 
first  summer,  for  the  layer  of  sap  wood,  (albur- 
num,) made  the  season  previous,  conveys  an 
abundance  of  sap  to  it.  Its  leaves  elaborate  this 
sap  into  new  sap  wood  and  send  it  down  to  form 
a  new  layer  or  sheath  for  the  limb,  through 
which   the  next  year's  sap  may  come  up,  but 


of  the  sun.  I  lost  three  trees  by  employing  a 
man  to  graft,  who  cut  off  all  the  branche8,under 
the  mistaken  impression  that  the  sap  would  be 
forced  into  the  scions.  Instead  of  this,  conges- 
tion of  the  sap  took  place,  and  fermentation  and 
death  was  the  result. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  pruning  I  have  done 


does  not  form  enough  of  it.     The  graft   starts: most  of  it  in  the  months  of  February  and  March, 


again  next  spring  perhaps  vigorously,  for  the  old 
sap  wood  still  conveys  sap  to  it,  but  by  fliU  it 
begins  to  falter,  and  during  the  next  season  it 
dies.  This  has  been  the  case  with  some  old  limbs 
in  our  own  orchard,  that  had  been  grafted  and 
so  managed,  and  on  cutting  off  the  limbs  and 
stripping  the  bark  off,  we  found  that  the  suc- 
cessive layers  of  new  sap  wood,  (alburnum,)  did 
not  cover  or  sheath  over  the  limb,  and  hence, 
probably,  the  death  of  the  whole. 


For  the  Nctv  England  Farmer. 

PRUNING  AND  GRAFTING  FRUIT 
TREES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  there  is  the  widest  diversity 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  pruning,  I  beg  leave, 
after  some  pretty  severe  experience,  to  state,  that 
I  do  not  think  it  of  so  much  consequence  when  it 
is  done,  as  how  it  is  done. 

That  the  growth  of  young  trees  will  be  checked 
for  the  season,  if  they  be  pruned  in  the  month  of 
June,  no  one  who  who  has  had  any  experience, 
will  deny.  I  am  not  speaking  particularly  of 
the  apple  tree.  Aside  from  this,  I  can  perceive 
no  marked  difference  in  the  effects,  pi-ovided  they 
be  subsequently  treated  as  they  should.  The  man 
who  will  go  into  an  orchard  with  his  axe  and 
saw,  and  use  them  freely  without  any  further 
care  will  dearly  pay  the  penalty. 

I  purchased  an  old  orchard  seven  years  ago,  of 
seventy  trees  of  pretty  large  size,  but  which  had 
never  been  grafted  and  had  been  much  neglected, 
for  want  of  pruning,  or  had  been  barbarously 
mangled  with  an  axe,  or  badly  injured  by  the 
borer.  A  few  trees  had  been  grafted  two  years 
previous,  but  had  received  no  subsequent  atten- 
tion. Under  these  unpromising  circumstances,  I 
commenced  grafting  and  pruning,  and  think  I 
can  sum  up  mj  experience  and  opinion  in  a  few 
words,  and  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 

I  found  that  I  could  graft  with  best  success  in 
March,  and  the  early  part  of  April,  provided  I 
could  find  a  day  sufficiently  warm  to  cause  the 
wax  to  adhere  to  the  wood,  which  will  not  take 
place,  if  it  is  cold  or  wet.  Special  pains  should 
be  taken  to  press  the  wax  close  up  to  the  wood 
and  around  the  scion  ;  wax  is  much  better  made 
of  hog's  lard  or  linseed  oil  than  of  tallow,  as  the 
latter  is  more  apt  to  crack  and  peel  off.  I  use  it 
softer  than  most  grafters.  If  a  tree  is  inclined 
to  decay,  gi-aft  in  some  vigorous  wood,  such  as 
the  Baldwin.  Do  not  graft 'the  Roxbury  Russet 
and  Rhode  Island  Greening  into  very  tall  trees. 
In  an  old  tree,  if  a  large  limb  be  unsuitable  for 
grafting,  let  a  shoot  spring  up  perpendicularly 
and  wait  a  fcAv  years,  till  it  be  ready  to  graft. 
Prune  as  little  as  possible  the  first  year  of  graft- 
ing ;  very  sparingly  the  second,  and  then  in  such 
a  way  as  to  have  the  limbs  shaded  as  much  as 


when  I  could  walk  in  among  the  trees  on  the 
snow-drifts,  which  are  usually  high  enough  here 
for  that  purpose.  The  waxing  I  have  put  off  till 
the  latter  part  of  April  or  May.  I  prefer  to  trim 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  tree  first,  and  leave 
the  southern  branches  for  a  shade  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. There  is  nothing  so  tempting  as  a  desire  to 
trim  out  a  tree  when  first  grafted. 

In  cutting  off  large  branches,  which  sometimes 
is  necessary,  be  careful  to  have  the  lower  side,  at 
least,  cut  close  to  the  tree  as  possible.  It  will 
heal  all  the  better  and  quicker.  Have  a  plenty 
of  grafting  wax  made  quite  soft  and  always  on 
hand,  and  when  the  weather  is  warm,  be  sure 
and  cover  every  wound  on  the  tree,  however  small 
it  may  be.  Here  is  where  many  .an  orchard  is 
ruined  by  allowing  the  sap  to  flow  down  the  bark 
and  kill  the  tree.  It  would  do  you  good  to  see 
two  of  my  trees  healing  up  which  were  split 
down  several  years  ago.  A  very  little  attention 
at  the  right  time  every  year  is  all  that  is  necessa- 
ry on  this  point.  Wax  over  all  the  old  grafts 
and  wounds  in  the  spring,  that  have  not  healed 
up,  and  occasionally  visit  the  scions  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  press  up  the  wax  to  the  wound 
where  it  cracks  open.  If  shoots  spring  up  near 
a  large  wound,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  about  cut- 
ting them  off.  If  they  be  in  the  way  of  the  sci- 
ons, head  them  in.  I  am  not  sure,  but  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  the  borer  will  die  if  his  hole 
be  stopped  up  with  grafting-wax.  I  shoulder  all 
my  scions  in  cleft  grafting,  knowing  that  they  fit 
to  the  stock  much  better.  For  a  splitting  knife, 
a  common  shoe-knife  ground  out  in  the  middle  is 
best.  Do  not  throw  away  a  tree  because  it  is 
hollow-hearted.  Put  in  the  Baldwin,  and  it  may 
live  and  be  productive  as  long  as  you  may  need 
it.  If  a  scion  ba.rely  lives  the  first  year,  better 
regraft. 

As  the  result  of  my  experience,  many  of  my 
trees  which  I  did  not  consider  worth  grafting, 
arc  now  provided  with  handsome  tops,  and  begin- 
ning to  bear  abundantly,  and  the  whole  orchard 
will  not  sufier  in  comparison  with  ony  one  in  this 
vicinity.  I  bury  up  around  them  waste  ley, bones, 
leached  ashes,  liquid  excrements,  chip  and  coarse 
manure,  taking  care  to  keep  the  ground  mellow, 
and  free  from  grass  and  weeds  around  the  trunk. 
It  is  now  rare  to  find  a  borer  in  the  trees,  or  a 
worm  in  the  apples. 

One  word  about  the  black  knot  in  plum  trees. 
I  have  never  seen  it  in  this  vicinity.  How  is  it 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Vermont  and  New 
Ilaaipshire?  N.  T.  T. 

JDcthel,  Me.,  April  20,  1855. 


I 


Remarks. — The  reader  will  observe  that  it  is 
"dead  winter"  when  "N.  T.  T."  trims  his  trees. 
We  think  it  would  be  much  better  done  in  Octo- 
ber. 
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WOOD  LAND. 

Fifteen  acres  of  wood  and  tiiul)er  land  will 
furnish  a  farmer  his  ordinary  timber  and  wood  for 
two  fires.  Ten  cords  of  wood  will  sxffice  for  any 
man  to  keep  two  fires  the  year  round  provided  he 
has  tight  I'ooms  and  good  stoves.  We  have  kept 
two  fires  since  the  first  of  November  in  two  large 
rooms,  and  have  not  yet  burnt  three  cords  of 
wood,  and  we  can  assure  you  tliat  we  like  a  good 
comforta1)le  fire.  Tlic  farmer  should  commence 
on  one  side  of  his  lot,  and  cut  the  wood  clean  as 
he  goes.  In  this  manner  the  young  shoots  come 
up  alike  as  they  receive  the  sun  alike.  Now  say 
there  are  thirty  cords  of  wood  to  an  acre,  if  he 
cuts  ten  cords  of  wood  a  year,  it  will  take  him 
three  years  to  cut  off  the  wood  of  a  single  acre — 
and  it  will  take  him  forty-five  years  to  cut  the 
wood  off  from  his  lot  of  fifteen  acres.  At  the  end 
of  forty- five  years,  he  may  go  back  to  the  first 
acre  he  cut,  and  cut  tliirty  cords  to  the  acre. 
On  our  ordinary  up  la\id,  wood  will  grow  to  thir- 
ty cords  to  the  acre  in  thirty  -years. 

Thirty-four  years  since,  we  recollect  of  assist- 
ing in  clearing  fourteen  acres  of  Avood-land,  and 
getting  the  same  into  winter  rye.  After  the  crop 
of  winter  rya  was  taken ,  it  was  pastured  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  then  suffered  to  ^row  up.  The 
growth  was  white  oak,  red  oak,  yellow  oak,  chest- 
nut and  maple.  Seven  years  since  that  same  rye 
field  was  cut  over,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
acre  of  it  but  produced  thirty  cords  to  the  acre  ! 
And  this  in  twenty-seven  years  ! 


ANSWER  TO  aUEEY  LAST  WEEK. 

Prof.  Nash,  editor  of  "TAe  Farmer,''''  pub- 
lished at  Amherst,  will  please  accept  our  thanks 
for  his  kind  and  prompt  reply  to  questions  pro- 
pounded to  him  in  our  last  paper.  Ills  opinions 
are  much  as  we  expected  to  find  them,  and  are 
worthy  of  cai'eful  consideration. 

Amherst,  April  25,  1855. 
Editor  N.  E.  Farmer  : — Dear  Sir, — I  have  been 
compelled  to  a  hasty,  and,  to  myself,  unsatisfac- 
tory answer  to  your  question  ;  and,  as  I  shall  not 
issue  another  namber  under  a  month,  1  have  no 
objection  to  your  publishing,  if  you  choose,  the 
following,  a?'  an  illustration  of  an  idea,  (perhaps 
it  is  but  an  idea,)  whicli  I  entertain; — that  land 
is  long  benefited  by  the  addition  of  heavy  com- 
posts, wliile  it  must  soon  feel  the  exhausting  ef- 
fect of  crops  grown  by  homoeopathic  doses  of  any 
thing.  Three  hundred  pounds  to  an  acre  is  less 
than  three  ounces  to  a  ton  of  soil.  If  you  take 
off  crop  after  crop,  and  put  on  only  three  ounces 
to  the  ton  of  soil,  where  will  be  the  soluble  sili- 
ca, the  potash,  the  soda,  the  lime,  the  magnesia, 
tiie  chlorine?  all  of  which  are  removed  in  the 
crops  ;  all  are  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants  ; 
and  next  to  none  are  returned  in  three  ounces  of 
manure.  Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Nasu. 

A    REPORT. 

The  past  five  years,  we  have  cultivated  two  ad- 
jacent acres,  similar  in  quality,  an  ordinary  loam, 
as  follows  ;— 185G  to  corn,  1857  to  oats,  is58  to 
clover,  1850  to  clover  again,  and  18G()  to  corn. 

One  acre  has  been  dressed  each  year  with  300 


pounds  of  Peruvian  guano,  costing  on  the  ground 
$9,00.  The  other  has  been  dressed  with  four  loads 
of  manure,  composted  with  ten  loads  of  muck, 
five  busliels  of  oyster-shell  lime,  and  two  bushels 
of  plaster  ;  the  lime  and  plaster  put  with  the 
muck  in  the  fall,  and  the  manure  added  in  the 
spring.  The  cost  of  the  latter  dressing  has  been 
a  trifle  more  than  that  of  the  former  ;  but,  as  the 
labor  has  been  done  at  times  when  our  teams 
could  not  well  )je  employed  otherwise,  we  could 
about  as  readily  furnish  the  compost  as  pay  cash 
for  the  guano. 

RESULTS. 

On  Guanoed.    On  Mucked. 

1856.  Corn  and  straw,  worth $50 $40 

1857.  Oats  and  straw 30 30 

1858.  Clovtr,  hay  and  feud 30 35 

1859.  "  "  "        25 40 

1860.  Corn  and  straw 30 60 

$165  $205 

James  &  Jameson. 
Jamcsville,  Oct.  20,  1860. 

ANOTHER   REPORT. 

Since  1860  we  have  cultivated  the  same  acres 
mentioned  in  our  report  of  that  year,  dressing 
each  acre,  in  1861,  with  ten  loads  of  barn  ma- 
nure composted  with  ten  of  muck,  in  1862  the 
same,  in  1865  with  30  loads,  half  manure  and 
half  muck,  no  dressing  the  intervening  years. 

RESULTS. 

On  Guanoed.     On  Mucked. 

1861.  Corn  and  stover,  worth $40 $70 

1862.  Oats  and  straw 35 40 

1863.  Clover  hay  and  seed 35 40 

1864.  "         "         "         30 40 

1805.  Corn  and  stover 60 70 


Add  former  results. 


200 
.165 


260 
205 


465 


Difference  $100,  and  the  guanoed  land  not  yet 
fully  restored.  James  &  Jameson. 

Jamesville,  Oct.  20,  1865. 


SALT  FOR  ANIMALS. 

Professor  Simonds,  Veterinary  Inspector  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  observes,  in  relation 
to  the  action  of  salt  on  the  animal  economy,  that 
"it  is  exceedingly  beneficial  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties, but  prejudicial  in  large  ones.  He  thought 
horses  might  take  with  advantage  from  an  ounce 
and  a  half  to  two  ounces  of  salt,  daily ;  but  that 
an  excess  of  it  would  render  animals  weak,  debil- 
itated, and  unfit  for  exertion.  Similar  facts  were 
applicable  also  to  oxen,  w^hich  accumulated  flesh 
faster  by  the  judicious  use  of  salt,  than  without 
it.  He  cited  Arthur  Young  and  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, to  show  that  salt  had  a  tendency  to  prevent 
the  rot  in  sheep.  Prof.  S.  added,  as  his  own 
opinion,  that  salt,  by  its  action  on  the  liver,  and 
the  supply  of  soda  it  yielded  to  the  bile,  led  to  a 
greater  amount  of  nutriment  being  derived  from 
the  food.  The  substance,  he  said,  was  also  well 
known  as  a  vermifuge,  destroying  many  kinds  of 
worms  in  the  intestines  of  animals,  and  conferring 
a  healthy  tone  of  action  wliich  prevented  their 
re-occurrence.  Several  membex-s  of  the  R.  A. 
Society,  as  Col.  Challoncr  and  ]\Ir.  Fisher  Ilobbs, 
stated  that  their  experience  led  them  to  agree 
with  Professor  Simonds  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
salt  for  animals. 
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In  reference  to  the  mode  of  giving  it,  the  prac- 
tice of  placing  large  lumps  of  rock  salt  in  fields 
or  yards,  Avhere  it  was  always  accessible  to  the 
stock,  was  mentioned  with  approbation.  This 
practice  is  now  adopted  by  many  farmers  in  this 
country,  and,  after  several  years'  trial,  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  former  mode  of  giving  salt  periodi- 
cally. "When  animals  are  only  allowed  to  have 
salt  once  or  twice  a  week,  it  is  sometimes  the 
case  that  they  eat  too  much  at  once  ;  but,  by 
having  it  constantly  in  their  reach,  they  eat  in 
such  quantities  as  their  systems  require,  and  it 
assists  digestion  and  promotes  health  and  thrift. — 
Albany  CuJlirator. 


For  the  Nfw  Ens^lanil  Farmer. 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Dear  jMr.  Farmer  : — You  talk  about  a  great 
many  things;  some. are  f/ood  things  and  some 
very  preity  things,  and  no  doubt  some  very  use- 
ful things.  But  some  of  us  know  nothings,  away 
up  here  in  Vermo)ii,  don't  know  much  about 
them,  especially  by  experience.  Now  we  should 
like  to  be  enlightened,  and  presume  you  can  do 
it.  In  the  first  plan,  then,  about  the  fertilizers, 
— you  have  a  great  many  large  sounding  names 
that  wont  enrich  anybody's  form,  such  as  pou- 
drette,  superphosphate,  muriate,  &c.,  but  we 
don't  care  for  the  name  if  we  can  understand  the 
thiiifj.  We  wish  to  know  what  the  difference 
is  between  those  big  7\anies  and  real  stone  lime 
slaked  and  pulverized.  Whether  those  "dear 
bought  and  fiir  fetched"  fertilizers  are  really  so 
much  better  than  those  within  our  reach,   (a.) 

For  planting  potatoes  on  green  sward  of  a 
sandy  loam,  what  is  the  best  manure  and  what 
quantity  to  the  acre  where  sorrel  will  grow  in 
abundance  without  any.  {b.)  What  kind  of  trees 
for  a  good  orchard,  and  where  would  you  set 
them  ;  on  the  hill  where  they  would  be  most  ex- 
posed to  the  bleak  winds,  or  on  a  level  spot  where 
they  would  be  as  much  out  of  the  wind  as  possi- 
ble, if  you  could  have  your  choice,  (c.)  Now 
for  the  pretty  rose  bushes  and  charming  flowers 
you  tell  of,  how  I  should  like  some  of  them,  if  I 
was  able.  Can  you  not  send  me  two  varieties  of 
the  climbing  rose  and  a  few  choice  flower  seeds 
for  a  two  dollar  bill  and  warrant  them  to  live 
and  grow  well  ?  We  have  hard  winters  here,  five 
months  good  sleighing,  and  Jack  Frost  pinches 
hard,  early  and  late.  I  know  you  are  a  good-na- 
tured sort  of  a  man,  you  publish  so  many  funny 
things.  But  I  like  this  ofi-hand,  easy,  natural 
way  of  doing  business,  much  better  than  the 
straight  rules. 

Very  respectfully,  Mrs.  S.  P. 

South  Dernj,  Vt.,  April  19,  1855. 

Remarks. — (a.)  Another  letter  from  a  lady. 
Really,  we  are  highly  honored,  and  as  the  sub- 
ject is  a  delightful  one  to  handle,  we  go  to  work 
with  a  decided  relish.  Now  for  the  fertilizers 
"Are  they,  really,  so  much  better  than  those 
within  our  reach?"  No,  madam,  not  a  whit, 
— not  so  good  as  those  within  your  reach,  if  you 
can  reach  enough  of  them.  Good  barn  manure 
composted  with  rich  loam,  or  old  meadow  muck 
■with  other  matter  incident  to  the  farm,  is  the 


best  fertilizer  known.  It  is  applicable  to, 
and  will  bring  every  crop  we  cultivate.  Other, 
and  concentrated  fertilizers,  are  used,  because  we 
cannot  obtain  enough  of  the  former.  Phosphate 
of  lime  and  super-phosphate  of  lime,  are  bones 
dissolved  by  an  acid  ;  guano  is  the  excrements  of 
birds,  and  perhaps  the  bodies  of  seals,  sea  lions, 
&c.  ;  poudrette  is  manufactured  from  the  waste 
matters  of  cities. 

(/).)  Old  hay  or  straw,  saturated  in  the  barn- 
yard, will  be  excellent. 

(c.)  Baldwin,  Hunt  and  Roxbury  Russet, 
Hubbardston  and  Northern  Spy ;  on  the  plain, 
with  deep  plowing,  constant  cultivation  and 
moderate  manuring— but  manure  the  crop  well 
that  you  take  off. 


THE  SLEEP  OF  PLANTS. 

The  way  in  which  sleep  is  shown  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  is  infinitely  more  variable  than 
among  animals.  Man  throws  himself  prostrate  ; 
some  kinds  of  monkeys  lie  on  their  sides  ;  the 
camel  places  its  head  between  its  forelegs  ;  and 
birds  roost  with  their  heads  beneath  tlie  wing.  Be- 
yond these  are  few  remarkaJ^le  differences.  But 
in  plants  there  is  no  end  to  the  curious  and  beau- 
tiful diversity  which  rewards  the  seeker  in  na- 
ture's mysteries.  Some  plants  droop  their  leaves 
at  night,  the  flat  part  becoming  flacid  and  pen- 
dulous. Others,  of  the  kind  called  "compound," 
as  clover  and  vetches,  close  their  leaflets  together 
in  pairs,  and  occasionally  the  whole  leaf  drops  at 
the  same  tim?.  The  three  leaflets  of  clovers 
bring  their  faces  to  the  outside,  and  so  form  a 
little  triangular  pyamid,  whose  apex  is  tlie  point 
of  union  between  the  leaflets  and  their  stalls. 
Lupines,  o-hich  have  leaves  resembling  a  seven- 
fingered  hand  without  a  palm,  fold  together 
like  a  lady's  half  closed  parasol.  Chickweed 
raises  its  leaves  so  as  to  embrace  the  stem ;  and 
some  species  of  lotus,  besides  many  of  its  ele- 
gant family,  the  LeguminosoB,  luring  them  to- 
gether in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  young 
flower  buds  and  immature  seed  vessels  from  the 
chilly  air  of  night.  These  are  only  a  few  out  of 
the  many  cases  which  could  be  instanced  of 
change  of  position  in  leaves,  whilst  in  flowers 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  variation.  The 
greater  part  shut  the  petals  at  night,  the  stalks 
declining  one  side  ;  but  tiicre  are  some  which 
roll  their  petals  back,  and  curl  them  up  like 
miniature  volutes.  The  sleep  of  such  phuits  is 
probably  unaccomj^anied  by  any  external  change. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Campanalas,  and  other 
bell-shaped  flowers  of  Cruciferie,  it  should  have 
been  observed,  are  remarkably  careless  of  repose. 
Their  sleep  never  appears  sound  or  even  constant, 
for  many  successive  nights,  they  seem  restless, 
and  in  the  morning  always  look  dozy  and  un- 
comfortable. When  flowers  are  overblown,  or 
the  plant  if  an  annual  is  near  its  decay,  the  phe- 
nomena of  sleep  are  very  considerably  diminished. 
In  fact,  they  are  only  seen  in  perfection  when 
the  growing  powers  of  tlie  plant  are  in  full  ener- 
gy. Deciduous  trees — that  is,  such  as  cast  their 
leaves  in  autumn — are  in  a  sort  of  trance  in  the 
winter  months.     Flowers,  too,  lose  their  sensi- 
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bilities  altogether,  when  the  period  of  fertiliza- 
tion is  passed,  as  may  readily  be  seen  by  inspect- 
ing a  field  of  daisies  early  in  the  morning,  before 
the  dew  is  off  the  grass.  The  overblown  one 
will  be  found  wide  open  ;  those  in  the  younger 
stages  all  crimson  tipped  and  sound  asleep. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

ABOUT    LOW    LANDS. 

I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask,  and  hope  in  do- 
ing so  the  readers  of  your  paper  and  others  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  replies. 

1.  Do  we  of  New  England  fully  appreciate  our 
carse  land?  (a.) 

2.  Is  it  probable  we  suffer  much  loss  by  not 
getting  two  crops  on  such  land  instead  of  only 
one?  (b.) 

3.  Would  not  the  English  method  of  trench 
plowing,  instead  of  our  practice,  assist  us  more 
than  any  other  method  ?  (c.) 

4.  If  trench  plowing  on  our  naturally  good 
soils  or  carse  lands,  will  increase  their  produc- 
tive 250wers,  do  not  we  suffer  much  in  experi- 
menting with  manure  ?  (</.) 

Norfolk.  Couxtv  Subscriber. 
April  19,  1855.  ^ 

Remarks. — (a.)  The  word  "carse"  above  is 
Scottish,  and  means  low,  wet  land.  This  descrip- 
tion of  land  in  New  England  has  not  been  consid- 
ered as  of  much  value  until  within  some  twenty 
years.  A  few  persons  had  experimented  upon  it, 
and  became  convinced  of  its  great  productive  ca- 
pacity, as  many  as  fifty  years  ago  ;  but  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  incredulous,  and  is  still  so  to  a  sur- 
prising degree,  after  liaving  seen  what  some  of  our 
most  repulsive  bogs  have  done. 

(b.)  Two  crops  of  grass  are  quite  often  taken 
from  our  reclaimed  meadows,  and  where  they  are 
assisted  by  annual  top-dressings,  they  will  yield 
from  two  to  three  tons  a  year  for  many  years  in 
succession. 

(c.)  Trench  plowing  in  England  is  much  like 
what  we  term  subsoil  plowing  here.  Their  plows 
are  called  "trench  plows,"  and  as  is  the  case 
with  ours,  are  of  various  sizes  and  construction. 
It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  deficiency  in  our  mode 
of  farming  that  we  do  not  plow  deep  enough,  or 
make  the  soil,  after  it  is  plowed,  sufficiently  fine. 

(</.)  A  greater  depth  of  fine,  porous  soil  than 
we  usually  find  in  our  fields,  would  certainly 
make  less  manure  necessary. 

PEELING    HEMLOCKS 

In  December  last  we  had  a  heavy  wind  with 
snow  which  did  much  damage  in  the  wood-lots  in 
this  section,  especially  among  the  pines  and  hem- 
locks. I  have  quite  a  large  nuinl)('r  of  hemlocks 
down  which  I  thought  I  should  let  alone  till  peeling 
time.  Some  among  us  say  that  in  order  for  them 
to  peel  well  or  at  all,  they  must  be  trimmed  and 
cut  from  the  root,  before  the  sap  starts  in  the 
spring.  Now  if  this  be  true,  it  seems  worth  while 
for  it  to  be  known  generally.  Have  you  or  any 
otyour  correspondents  had  any  experience  on  this 


point.    If  so,  will  you  confer  a  favor  on  many  of 
your  readers  by  noticing  it  in  your  paper. 
Gilford,  N.  H.,  1855.  W.  B.  Weeks. 

APPLE    trees SWAMP    MEADOWS. 

j\Ir.  Brown  : — I  wish  to  inquire  what  is  the 
best  time  for  scraping  and  washing  apple  trees, 
and  what  is  the  best  wash?  (a.) 

I  have  quite  a  large  number  of  trees  of  good 
quality,  but  they  do  not  bear  very  well.  If  I  trim 
this  spring,  what  is  the  best  time  for  that?   (b.) 

I  have  a  swamp  that  has  been  drained  pretty 
well,  but  still  is  rather  soft  to  plow  ;  it  has  a 
great  quantity  of  hardback  ;  I  want  to  know  how 
to  get  rid  of  them,  and  the  cheapest  and  best 
way.   (c.)     Yours  truly,  from  a  subscriber, 

Monson,  March,  1855.  c.  h.  b. 

Remarks. — (a.)  Scrape  and  wash  old  apple 
trees  whenever  it  is  convenient.  Dig  for  some 
eight  or  ten  feet  about  them,  manure  liberally, 
and  work  it  under.  Keep  the  weeds  down,  and 
the  soil  light.  Under  this  treatment  the  trees 
will  soon  yield  their  fruit. 

(b.)  Do  not  prune  in  March,  April  or  May, 
but  omit  it  until  the  last  of  June,  or  October. 
Quite  small  shoots  or  suckers  may  be  taken  off  at 
any  time. 

(c.)  Drain  the  swamp  still  more — then  plow 
or  bog,  and  get  in  a  crop  of  potatoes  ;  manure 
well,  and  lay  to  grass  after  the  potatoes,  and  you 
will  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  results. 

THE   WHITE    BLACKBERRY. 

Can  you  infoi'm  me  where  I  can  obtain  the  white 
blackberry  ;  and  also  the  retail  price. 

Weston,  April,  1855.  G.  G.  Cheney. 

Remarks. — Of  J.  S.  Needham,  the  originator, 
Danvers,  Mass.  Don't  know  the  price.  See  Vol. 
4,  monthly  Farmer,  page  418,  for  an  illustra- 
tion. — 

ANOTHER   CORN   PLANTER. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Permit  me  to  describe  the  Corn 
Plantcr''s  Cane,  made  by  a  farmer  in  this  vicinity 
the  past  week.  It  weighs  four  pounds  ;  the  corn- 
holder  is  at  the  upper  end,  and  holds  two  quarts. 
It  is  worked  by  a  motion  of  the  thumb  on  tlie  top 
of  a  lever  which  opens  a  trench  half  an  inch  wide, 
near  two  inches  long,  and  the  same  deep,  into 
which  the  same  motion  drops  four  or  five  kernels, 
that  can  be  heard  falling  in  a  tin  tube,  and  seen 
before  the  soil  falls  to  cover  ;  a  piece  of  corn  or 
other  obstruction  can  at  once  be  detected  in  the 
seed  gauge.     Cost  near  $2,50. 

Grafton,  April  23,  1855.  n.  s. 

SUMMER    wheat. 

In  the  season  of  1852,  on  the  2Gth  May,  I  sowed 
two  bushels  of  wheat  on  two  acres  of  land,  and 
had  3'Ji  bushels. 

In  1853,  I  sowed  144  rods  of  land  with  wheat, 
the  28th  day  of  May,  and  had  23^  bu8hels. 

In  1854,  I  sowed  4  bushels  of  wheat  the  first 
week  in  June,  and  harvested  the  last  week  in 
August ;  hired  it  threshed  with  the  machine,  and 
cleaned  it,  and  measured  G4i  bushels. 
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The  land  was  a  moist  loam,  with  a  small  quan- 
titj  of  clay  ;  it  had  been  planted  the  year  previ- 
ous with  corn  in  each  season,  and  manured  witli 
green  barn-yard  manure.  Wheat,  the  BUxck  Sea 
kind.  Lewis  Hall. 

Dover,  Vt.,  April,  1855. 

CURKANTS. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  your  paper  whicli 
are  the  bsst  varieties  of  currants  and  gooseberries 
for  me  to  set,  not  so  much  for  profit  as  for  kitch- 
en use.  Our  land  is  right  for  most  any  kind  of 
fruit  that  will  grow  in  New  England.  Wish  also 
you  would  refer  me  to  some  nursery  where  I  can 
obtain  a  supply,  and  if  you  can,  something  of  the 
expense.  f. 

Willimantic,  Ct.,  LS55. 

Remarks. — Among  the  red  currants,  the  large 
red  Dutcli  are  very  fine ;  the  cherry  currant 
grows  large  and  beautiful,  but  it  is  intolerably 
acid.  The  New  White  Dutch  is  a  superior  varie- 
ty— not  so  acid  as  the  red  Dutch,  and  quite 
large.     They  may  be  found  at  most  nurseries. 

POUDRETTE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
poudrette  1  I  have  very  little  manure,  and  some 
land  to  put  it  on.  Will  the  poudrette  answer, 
with  guano  and  ashes,  plaster  and  superphos- 
phate, in  place  of  other  manures?  l.  p. 

Remarks. — Poudrette  is  composed  of  the  night 
soil,  sewerage  and  offal  of  the  cities,  and  a  genu- 
ine article  is  a  first-rate  fertilizer.  Its  use  would 
not  preclude  that  of  either  of  the  other  articles 
you  have  mentioned. 


layer  of  the  manure  was  laid  upon  the  floor  and 
water  sprinkled  over  it ;  then  another  layer  and 
more  water  thrown  on,and  so  on  until  the  pile  was 
completed,  in  a  conical  form,  and  a  pailful  of 
water  applied.  Next  day  on  examining  the  pile, 
the  manure  still  appeared  dry.  The  process  was 
repeated  again  and  again,  until  the  manure  ap- 
peared to  be  suRiciently  moistened.  Tlie  quanti- 
ty of  water  was  much  greater  than  I  had  sup- 
posed Avould  be  sufUcient.  The  laanure  was  used 
as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  corn  came  vp  well, 
and  I  perceived  no  ill  cfFects  from  the  "burning 
quality''  of  the  manure.  a.  w. 

Stephenson,  N.  Y. 


For  the  New  Ensfland  Farmer. 

EXPERIMENT  WITH  HEN  MANURE. 

i^Iu.  Editor: — An  ubjuetion  made  against  the 
use  of  guano  is  that  it  "burns  the  corn"  and 
prevents  its  comhuj  up.  Perhaps  the  following 
facts  in  relation  to  a  kindred  manure,  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  action  of  guano,  and  suggest 
the  cause  and  tlie  preventive  of  the  injurious  ef- 
fects complained  of. 

Some  years  since,  I  manured  several  rows  of 
corn  with  tlie  droppings  of  the  hen-roost.  The 
manure  was  placed  in  the  hill,  in  pretty  liberal 
quantities,  and  covered  two  inclies  deep  with 
earth,  on  wliich  corn  was  planted  in  the  usual 
milnncr.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  corn 
fixiled  to  come  up.  The  surface  of  the  hill  ap- 
peared dry  and  of  a  much  lighter  color  than  the 
surrounding  soil,  and  tlie  seed  had  undergone  no 
sensible  change,  appearing  as  dry  and  hard  as 
when  shelled  from  the  ear.  Continuing  the  ex- 
amination, the  manure  was  found  to  be  much 
augmented  in  bulk  and  completely  saturated  with 
moisture. 

This  tlien  I  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
mischief.  Tlie  manure  had  absorbed  so  much  of 
the  moisture  from  tlie  superincumbent  eartli, 
that  the  moisture  remaining  Avas  insuflicient  to 
eflfect  the  germination  of  the  seed. 

Next  year,  profiting  by  experience,  I  saturated 
tlie  manure  with  water  before  it  was  used.     A 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PRUNING. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Tt  is  not  without  some  feeling 
of  delicacy  that  I  enter  upon  the  subject  above 
mentioned,  when  we  have  before  us  the  opinions 
from  such  high  authority  as  the  lamented  Down- 
ing and  Cole,  with  a  host  of  others  we  might 
name.  But  as  the  best  writers  disagree  in  some 
minor,  if  not  some  important  points,  and  as  my 
experience  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  con- 
siderable in  the  cultivation  of  almost  every  varie- 
ty of  northern  fruits,  I  ^nture  on  the  premises, 
with  no  desire  to  refute  any  man's  theory,  but  to 
lay  before  the  reader  a  few  plain,  practical  hints 
and  facts  draAvn  from  my  own  experience  and  ob- 
servation. Perhaps  there  is  no  department  in 
horticulture  in  which  there  is  manifested  so  great 
a  diversity  of  opinion  as  in  the  time  for  pruning. 
That  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  time  to  do  this, 
all  will  admit ;  and  although  one  may  succeed 
tolerably  well  in  pruning  at  an  improper  time, 
he  is  unable  to  calculate  his  loss  by  the  deviation. 
Before  a  man  commences  to  prune,  he  should 
consider  well  for  what  purpose,  or  what  end  is 
to  be  answered  by  the  process.  If  a  young  ap- 
ple orchard  is  to  be  pruned,  tlie  objects  should  be 
to  take  off  such  limbs  as  cross  others,  form  a  ])Y0- 
per  head,  and  add  to  the  vigor  of  the  remaining 
branches. 

Now  at  what  time  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Is  it  a 
short  time  before  or  after  the  sap  begins  to  flow 
in  the  spring,  with  the  certainty  that  it  will  ooze 
out  at  every  wound,  until  past  midsumm  "•  and 
cause  vermin,  filth  and  rot?  Is  it  at  midsu  "r, 
when  every  leaf  is  a  laboratory  filled  with  ii.' 
proper  material,  and  every  moment  supplying 
the  requisites  for  wood  and  fruit?  The  only  rea- 
son given  for  the  waste  of  so  much  vital  nourish- 
ment is  because  the  wound  will  commence  heal- 
ing quickly  ;  but  I  would  ask,  is  this  of  much 
importancH^,  if  the  wounds  can  be  so  dressed  as  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  rotting  or  leaking? 
Does  it  not  look  more  in  accordance  with  na- 
ture's laws  to  wait  until  the  leaf  and  sap,  having 
done  their  work  in  the  l)ranches,  have  descended 
to  nourish  the  roots,  leaving  the  top  in  a  perfect- 
ly dormant  state,  to  proceed  with  the  work  of 
pruning  the  branches,  leaving  the  wound  to  the 
drying  and  hardening  influences  of  the  sun  and 
wind,  until  near  spring,  when  a  coating  of  gum- 
slielac  dissolved  in  alcohol,  applied  with  a  brush, 
will  prevent  all  bad  consequences,  and  the  heal- 
ing process  will  oonimence  in  time  and  proceed 
without  interruption,  until  the  wound  is  num- 
bered among  the  things  that  were. 

FmsI  Bri'djewaler .  E.  C.  Holmes. 
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LABOR  AND  LUXURY. 

No  question  at  present  more  interests  thinking 
men  among  us,  tlian  that  of  the  high  prices  ol 
provisions,  and  especially,  of  our  own  farm  pro- 
duets.  We  have  already  adverted  to  it,  in  former 
articles,  and  suggested  some  of  the  causes  which 
may  have  tended  to  produce  the  present  extraor- 
dinary state  of  affairs,  such  as  the  diversion  of  la- 
bor from  the  farm,  by  the  raising  of  armies  en- 
gaged in  the  war  in  Europe,  and  the  emigration 
to  California  and  Australia.  But  beyond  such 
causes,  and  deeper  in  the  constitution  of  society 
itself,  may  be  found  another  and  more  important, 
because  more  permanent  agent  in  bringing  about 
this  startling  condition  of  things ;  for  we  may 
well  so  deaomiuate  a  crisis  like  the  present,  where 
the  necessaries  of  life  have  in  a  few  months  in- 
creased two-fold  in  their  prices,  and  that,  too,  in 
a  country  where  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land 
are  oflered  for  sale,  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter 
an  acre. 

It  is  plaia  that  the  labor  which  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  soil,  is  in  some  way  wasted,  or  be- 
stowed in  a  wrong  direction,  for  we  all  know 
that  the  well  directed  labor  of  a  small  part  of  our 
population,  upon  the  land,  would  produce  a  large 
surplus  of  all  the  common  articles  of  food. 

All  eiUravagant  style  of  licing,  a  taste  for  what 
are  properly  called  luxuries,  and  a  withdrawal  of 
labor,  which  belongs  to  the  soil,  to  produce  these 
luxuries — these  may,  we  think,  be  regarded  as 
profliinent  among  the  causes  of  what  may  bo 
termed  the  permanent  and  gradual  increase  of 
prices.  Let  us  give  a  simple  illustration  of 
the  working  of  theSe  principles  in  society,  and  of 
our  meaning  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  Suppose 
ten  men,  with  their  fimilies,  should  estaljlish 
themselves  upon  adjoiaiug  farms,  on  good  soil, 
apart  from  the  rest  of  t\\Q  world,  and  with  tlieir 
wives  &ii(k  children,  devote  all  their  labor  to  the 
most  judicious  production  of  cattle,  grain  and  the 
other  common  products  which  directly  or  indi- 
ly  support  lifi.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  end  of 
a  few  years,  this  little  society  would  be  burdened 
with  a  surplus  of  such  provisions,  useless,  so  far 
as  their  own  consumption  is  concerned.  Again, 
sup^Kise  that,  finding  they  required  less  than  the 
whole  of  their  crops  and  animals,  for  tilieir  own 
support,  they  exchange  with  other  societies  a 
part  of  their  surplus,  for  better  clothing  and  fur- 
niture and  implements  tiian  they  had  before 
used  ;  so  far  as  better  clothing  and  furniture  and 
implements  give  them  increased  power  to  produce 
the  necessaries  of  life,  they  would  not  lessen  the 
annual  surplus  of  their  farms.  They  begin  to 
give  more  attention  to  education,  and  the  time  of 
the  children,  and  of  some  of  the  female  adults,  is 
taken  from  manual  labor  to  be  spent  in  a  scliool. 
Still,  as  educated  labor  is  more  productive  than 


uneducated  labor, — as  the  civilized  white  produ- 
ces more  ten-fold,  by  his  own  labor,  than  did  the 
savage  Indian,  on  the  same  soil — the  actual  pro- 
duct of  the  labor  of  the  whole  society  may  be  in- 
creased by  this  devotion  of  time  to  education. 
So,  if  one  or  more  members  of  the  association  give 
their  whole  time  to  the  invention  and  construction 
of  improved  implements  in  husbandry,  and  the 
like, the  annual  surplus  still  remains. 

But  now,  we  will  suppose  that  some  of  our  so- 
ciety with  their  families  leave  their  happy  valley, 
and  visit  foreign  cities,  and  imbibe  a  taste  for  dis- 
play and  luxury,  and  undertake  to  copy,  at 
home,  the  style  of  living  they  have  seen  abroad. 
One  procures  a  carriage  and  liorse8,[and  persuades 
one  of  his  neighbors  to  take  care  of  his  stable, 
and  drive  him  and  his  family  round  the  country 
for  pleasure,  while  another  builds  an  elegant 
house  and  devotes  his  whole  time  to  ornamenting 
his  grounds,  and  induces  a  couple  of  his  neigh- 
bors to  assist  him  in  his  schemes,  while  a  third 
establishes  a  small  theatre  or  opera,  and  entices  a 
part  of  the  young  people  of  the  society  to  turn 
actors,  and  the  whole  community  to  give  a  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  witnessing  their  performan- 
ces. 

The  young  ladies,  we  may  suppose,  having  now 
some  idea  offashion  and  dressjinstead  of  taking  part 
in  the  labors  incident  to  farm  life,  such  as  mak- 
ing the  butter  arid  cheese,  and  taking  care  of  the 
house,  devote  all  their  time  at  home  to  working 
collars  and  undersleeves  and  embroidering  their 
skirts.  Beside  all  this,  each  of  our  ten  families, 
which  formerl}^  supported  itself,  and  had  a  large 
surplus,  sends  abroad  and  imports  two  or  three 
servants,  no  matter  of  wliat  color  or  nation, 
whose  business  it  is  not  to  work  on  the  land,  but 
to  assist  them  to  dress,  to  cook  for  them,  and 
wait  at  their  tables,  to  run  to  the  door  when  the 
bell  rings,  and  the  like. 

A  few  of  the  society  are  still  seen  at  work  dili- 
gently on  the  land  as  formerly,  but  it  is  a  dis- 
couraging task  for  them,  while  others  are  so  gay 
and  thoughtless,  and  apparently  so  happy,  with 
tlieir  servants  and  horses,  and  fine  houses,  and 
stylish  clothes,  and  it  is  hard  to  keep  their  liearts 
in  their  business,  and  they  begin  to  pine  for 
change  in  their  mode  of  life. 

Now  look  at  our  little  community,  and  see  an 
illustration  of  our  leading  idea.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  it  appears  tliat  tliere  arc  several  families 
who  have  raised  no  crops.  There  is  alnmdance  of 
good  land  lying  idle  close  by.  The  few  who  have 
labored  on  in  tlie  old  way,  have  enough  for  them- 
selves, and  but  little  more.  Instead  of  looking 
forward  and  providing  a  large  surplus,  when 
they  saw  the  rest  of  the  society  wasting  their  time 
and  substance,  they  have  sympathized  with  the 
general  feeling  of  contempt  fur  their  own  calling, 
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and  have  planted  and  reaped  but  little.  But  all 
must  eat,  and  prices  go  up  higher  and  still  high- 
er, and  every  body  inquires  why  is  it  so,  and 
looks  abroad  over  the  whole  earth  for  an  answer. 

Our  illustration  is  finished.  It  might  readily 
be  carried  more  into  detail,  but  it  seem  to  us  so 
plain,  that  a  wayfaring  man,  though  almost  a 
fool,  may  read  it.  The  remedy  is  two-fold,  and 
will  be  eventually  wrought  out.  The  more  sim- 
ple style  of  life  which  our  republican  institutions 
require,  will  become  more  respected,  as  it  is, 
indeed,  respectable.  Our  farmers  will  become 
a  more  influential  class  in  society,  and  will  claim 
their  true  position.  Enlightened  labor  will,  with 
aid  of  steam  and  animal  power,  become  more  and 
more  productive,  and  our  crops,  produced  at  less 
cost,  may  l)e  sold  at  lower  prices. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  again  urge  on  our  own 
circle  of  readers,  to  make  liberal  arrangements 
for  large  croj^s  the  present  season,  in  as  much  as, 
whatever  we  regard  as  the  causes  of  the  present 
crisis,  their  effects  are  likely  to  endure  far  beyond 
the  next  harvest  time. 


CULTIVATION  OE  MILLET. 

Eds.  Rural  : — In  your  paper  of  April  7th  I 
have  read  an  article,  under  the  head  oi  '■^  Cultiva- 
tion of  Millet,^''  which,  without  an  explanation, 
might  lead  some  of  your  readers  to  embark  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  croj)  in  which  they  may  be  dis- 
appointed. There  ai-e  the  three  species  of  Pani- 
cum  cultivated  as  millet,  besides  two  or  three 
species  of  the  Sorffhum  under  the  same  common 
name. 

Two  of  those  species,  Panicum  Germanicnm  and 
Panicum  Italicum,  have  round  heads,  much  re- 
sembling what  the  farmers  know  as  pigeon  grass. 
I  have  cultivated  these  two  varieties  in  Western 
New  York,  but  did  not  find  them  profitable. 
The  common  or  German  millet  grows  with  a  stalk 
four  or  five  feet  high,  as  large  as  a  wheat  straw 
and  coarser  as  feed  for  stock.  The  Paninim 
miliaceum  grows  about  three  feet  high,  with  a 
broad  leaf  at  each  joint,  the  stalk  terminating  in 
a  'panicle,  somewhat  like  a  loose  panicle  of  Poland 
oats.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  species,  one 
having  brown  and  the  other  yellow  buds.  This 
species  is  found  to  be  more  profitable  for  cultiva- 
tion than  the  two  first  named.  From  the  small 
size  of  the  stalk  and  the  great  proportion  of 
leaves,  cattle  and  horses  seem  more  fond  of  the 
straw  of  this  species  than  they  are  of  best  timothy 
hay. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine,  summer  before  last, 
raised  one  acre,  from  which  he  harvested  and 
threshed  thirty  bushels  of  seed,  and  the  straw  he 
consiilered  equal  to  three  tons  of  timothy  hay. 
I  conversed  with  a  farmer  tlie  past  week,  who 
raised  it  the  last  summer,  who  said  "his  crop 
was  considerably  injured  liy  the  drought,  yet  he 
considered  it  tlie  most  profitable  crop  lie  raised 
upon  his  farm,  as  l)oth  his  cattle  and  horses  were 
more  fond  of  it  tlian  they  were  of  his  best  hi<y." 
From  the  aliove,  you  po'rceive  that  tlie  profit  of 
the  cultivation  of  this  crop  depends  upon  the 
species  cultivated. — Ryral  New-Yorker.  > 


For  the  Jfeiv  England  Farmer. 

THOUGHTS  UPON  SOIL  ANALYSIS  AND 
SPECIFIC  MANURES. 

BY    HENRY    F.    FRENCH. 

All  plants,  as  well  as  animals,  are  composed  of 
certain  elements,  known  to  chemists,  which  ele- 
ments were  created  "in  the  beginning"  and  have 
continued  to  exist,  in  various  forms,  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

That  atom,  which  is  now  part  of  a  dew-drop, 
has  been  also,  perhaps,  part  of  the  life-blood  of 
man,  and  part  of  the  sap  of  the  vine.  It  may 
have  helped  to  moisten  Pharaoh's  lips  with 
wine,  and  possibly  rolled  down  in  a  tear,  on  the 
cheek  of  the  penitent  Magdalen.  That  atom,  like 
evei-y  other,  has  existed  from  the  creation,  and 
will  continue  to  exist  "till  time  shall  be  no 
more."  The  chemist  can  separate,  and  weigh 
and  measure  the  elements  which  constitute  the 
plant.  He  can  tell  us  of  what  it  is  composed, 
and  their  just  proportions.     This  he  calls  An- 

ALY'SIS. 

Then  he  examines  the  soil  on  which  we  would 
produce  such  a  plant.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
plant  cannot  grow,  unless  somewhere  it  finds 
the  elements  which  compose  it.  The  earth,  the 
air,  the  water,  must  furnish  every  atom  which 
makes  a  part  of  the  plant.  The  chemist  thinks  he 
knows  what  comes  mainly  from  the  air,  and  from 
the  rains  and  dews  of  Heaven.  Although  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  on  this  point,  we  will 
assume  that,  substantially,  this  is  known,  and 
that  the  only  remaining  labor  is,  to  ascertain 
what  the  soil  can  furnish  towards  forming  the 
plant,  and  to  supply  to  the  soil  in  tbe  form  of 
manures,  what  the  soil  does  not  already  contain. 

For  example,  phosphate  of  lime  makes  a  part 
of  every  grain  of  wheat.  We  assume  that  the 
air  and  water  will  not  furnish  enough  of  this 
substance  for  a  crop  of  wheat.  We  examine  the 
soil,  by  a  chemical  analysis,  and  find  no  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  nothing  of  which  this  com- 
pound can  be  made.  Now,  says  the  chemist,  we 
must  supply  to  the  soil,  what  is  wanting — phos- 
phate of  lime,  in  some  foi'm.  This  illusti-ates  the 
doctrine  of  soil  analysis  and  special  manures. 

This  theory  is  perfect,  and  I  have  no  doubt  is 
practically  useful,  to  a  considerable  extent.  Of 
what  practical  utility  it  is,  and  how  for  special 
manuring,  based  upon  analysis,  does  actually 
prove  successful,  are  .questions  about  which  the 
great  minds  of  this,  and  of  other  lands,  are  not 
yet  agreed. 

When  we  return  to  the  land,  in  form  of  our 
common  manures,  the  same  elements  substantial- 
ly that  were  taken  from  it,  in  other  words,  when 
we  consume  our  crops  with  our  animals,  and 
haul  out  from  our  barns  and  stables  the  product, 
we  are  pretty  certain,  both  by  theory,  and  by 
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experience,  that  we  supply  the  elements  necessa- 
ry fur  the  new  crop.  If,  instead  of  this,  how- 
ever, we  were  to  return  to  the  land  the  hay  it- 
self, and  the  corn  and  tlie  potatoes  in  their  un- 
changed forms,  and  spread  thorn  on  the  surface, 
or  plow  them  in,  we  should  expect  no  such  bene- 
ficial results.  And  why  should  we  not?  The 
manifest  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  hay  and 
the  corn  and  the  potatoes,  though  possessing  all 
the  required  elements  for  a  new  crop,  are  not  in 
the  form  in  which  the  plants  can  appropriate 
them  readily.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  that  we 
apply  to  the  soil  merely  the  elements  of  which 
the  required  crops  are  composed.  There  must  be 
reference  always  to  the  form  in  which  these  ele- 
ments exist. 

We  readily  sae  the  absurdity  of  literally  fol- 
lowing out  these  theories,  although  we  often 
avail  ourselves  of  them,  to  great  advantage. — 
We  see  our  cows,  sometimes,  chewing  bones. 
We  say,  the  poor  animal  needs  phosphate  of 
lime,  she  has  been  milked  a  long  time,  and  milk 
contains  lime,  and  so  we  give  her  some  bone 
dust,  which  contains  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
she  eats  it,  and  is  cured  of  her  determination  to 
choke  herself.  So  far,  theory  and  experience 
eeem  to  run  together.  But  your  heifer  does  not 
grow  well.  You  know  what  a  heifer  is  composed 
of,  and  according  to  the  theory  of  supplying  the 
very  elements  essential  to  the  growth,  suppose 
you  offer  her  a  quarter  of  beef!  She  ought  to 
eat  it,  and  thrive  upon  it,  but  she  knows  better. 
The  beef  has  all  the  elements,  or  many  of  them, 
in  it  which  she  requires,  but  not  in  the  right 
form. 

These  illustrations,  absurd  as  they  may,  at 
first,  seem,  point  to  an  important  truth,  and  they 
make  sugi^estioiis  to  which  the  chemist  can  give 
no  satisftictoiy  answer. 

Chemical  analysis  may  give  us  the  elements  of 
plants  and  of  soils,  but  it  fails  often  to  give  us 
information  whether  or  not  these  elements  exist 
in  a  form  to  be  readily  taken  up  in  the  growth 
of  the  crop.  A  diamond  and  a  piece  of  pure 
charcoal  of  the  same  weight,  give  by  chemical 
analysis,  precisely  the  same  results.  There  is 
known  to  chemists  a  class  of  substances  called 
Isomeric,  (from  the  Greek,  meaning,  literally, 
equal  parts.)  denoting  bodies  composed  of  the 
same  elements  in  the  same  proportions,  but  of 
different  appearance  and  properties.  The  theory 
most  commonly  received  as  to  tliis  matter  is  this. 
Every  substance  is  composed  of  small  particles, 
which  lie  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  are 
called  atoms.  Between  these  atoms  are  inter- 
stices or  pores.  In  light  bodies,  the  atoms  are 
not  so  close  to  each  other,  and  are  not  so  Avell 
fitted  together,  as  in  heavy  bodies.  In  steam,  for 
instance,  the  atoms  occupy  1700  times  as  much 


space  as  in  water.  These  atoms,  if  they  really 
exist,  are  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  seen  by 
the  most  powerful  magnifying  glass. 

We  have  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  different 
forms  assumed  by  the  same  substance,  when  we 
slowly  cool  a  solution  of  saltpetre  made  in  hot 
water,  which  will  take  the  shape  of  crystals, 
Avhereas  if  suddenly  cooled,  it  will  assume  no 
such  forms.  By  what  mysterious  power  Nature 
thus  compels  these  particles  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  a  fixed  order,  and  to  assiime  these  regu- 
lar and  beautiful  shapes,  the  choiaist  does  not 
pretend  to  understand. 

Professor  Mapes,  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Workinr/  Farmer,  has  well  illustrated  this  sub- 
ject in  its  application  to  fertilizers.  Although, 
perhaps,  the  strongest  rdvocate  of  soil  analysis, 
and  specific  manures  among  us,  he  shows  us  the 
danger  of  relying  on  the  chemist  alone,  for  an  es- 
timate of  the  value  of  manures. 

"The  chemist  tells  us  by  analysis,  that  blood 
is  composed  of  certain  materials  and  water.  All 
these  materials  exist  in  rocks,  and  may  be  sepa- 
ted  from  them. 

Now  let  us  suppose  ten  square  yards  of  soil  to 
be  fertilized  by  10  lbs.  of  bullock's  blood,  and 
anotlier  ten  square  yards  of  soil  to  be  fertilized 
by  the  constituents  which  analysis  shows  to  ex- 
ist in  10  lbs.  of  blood,  and  that  these  constituents 
shall  not  only  undergo  the  greatest  degree  of  me- 
chanical division  by  grinding,  but  they  shall  ab- 
solutely be  placed  in  solution  and  applied  to  the 
soil,  still,  notwithstanding  this  groat  mechanical 
sub-division,  the  ten  yards  fertilized  by  the  blood 
will  yield  double  the  amount  of  crop  of  that  fer- 
tilized by  the  same  constituents  taken  from  the 
rocks. 

As  another  instance.  Should  we  fertilize  one 
piece  of  land  with  the  bones  of  an  animal,  pre- 
viously heated  to  redness,  so  as  to  drive  off  the 
gelatine,  fatty  matter,  etc.,  and  leave  phosphate 
of  lime  only,  dissolving  it  before  its  application 
in  sulphuric  acid,  and  should  fertilize  another 
similar  piece  of  land  witli  the  same  amount  of 
phosphate  of  lime  taken  from  the  rock  as  at  the 
location  at  Dover,  N.  J.,  or  Crown  Point,  Lake 
Champlain,  and  dissolve  this  also  in  sulphuric 
acid,  we  should  find  that  the  portion  fertilized  by 
the  dissolved  bones  would  yield  a  crop  much 
larger  than  that  arising  from  the  use  of  dissolved 
phosphate  from  the  rock. 

This  gives  rise  to  the  question.  Doos  matter 
by  its  entering  into  animal  and  vegetable  organ- 
isms, undergo  any  changes  which  are  important 
for  after  progression,  but  wliich  changes  are  not 
discoverable  by  chemical  test  or  microscopic  in- 
vestigation ?  All  experiments  seem  to  prove  that 
isomeric  compounds,  although  chemically  alike, 
so  far  as  analysis  is  cajiable  of  discovering  con- 
ditions, really  do  dilfcr  in  their  adaptability  for 
appropriation  in  organic  lilo,  and  thus  the  ingre- 
dients I'ound  in  the  blood  or  bone  of  au  animal, 
I)et\veen  tlie  time  of  its  leaving  the  original  rock 
and  becoming  blood  or  bone,  nuiy  have  occupied 
place  in  vegetable  or  animal  iil'e  a  thousand 
times,  at  each  of  xohich  assimilation,  yrowth,  and 
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decay,  it  may  have  been  more  fully  suited  for  its 
present  adranccd  purposes,  and  tl)us  the  phos- 
pliatc  of  lime  and  other  constituents  of  blood 
may  dilfei"  in  their  applicability  for  re-appropria- 
tion, from  the  same  materials  in  a  less  advanced 
state.  We  all  know  that  when  a  plant  or  ani 
mal  decays,  or  is  consumed  in  any  way,  that  its 
ultiraates  pass  back  cither  to  the  soil  or  the  at 
mosphcre,  and  ai-c  re-united  in  some  new  organ- 
ic form  ;  no  one  particle  is  ever  put  out  of  exis- 
tence— and  may  not  this  bo  tlio  cause  why  many 
manures  are  to  be  found  so  much  more  elfective 
than  others  of  similar  composition? 

All  know  tliat  the  ultimatcs  contained  in  a 
green  crop,  when  applied  to  the  soil  from  origi- 
nal sources,  will  produce  no  such  result  as  is 
consequent  upon  the  plowing  under  of  a  green 
crop. 

We  all  know  that  night-soil,  urine  of  animals, 
stable  manure,  etc.,  produce  effects  in  vegetable 
growth  not  to  bo.  arrived  at  by  the  use  of  the 
some  constituents  direct  from  the  rocks." 

The  article  from  which  the  above  extract  is 
made  is  entitled,  "Advancement  of  ultimates  by 
their  use  in  organic  Nature."  I  have  placed  in 
italics  the  leading  thought  suggested.  Whether 
it  be  founded  in  truth  or  not,  it  certainly  is  in- 
genious, and  plausible.  If  the  atoms  or  jiarticles 
of  matter,  which  have  once  formed  a  part  of  a 
plant  or  animal,  are  thereby  changed  in  form,  so 
as  to  be  more  readily  taken  again  into  vegetable 
growth,  it  may  be  further  interesting  to  inquire, 
by  what  processes,  in  the  laboi*atory  or  out,  these 
peculiar  forms  may  be  destroyed  or  preserved. 

The  idea  that  they  are  thus  changed,  and  that 
neither  chemistry  nor  any  other  science  can  de- 
tect the  change,  gives  new  support  to  the  old 
fashioned  notion,  that  experience  is  better  than 
theory.  u.  f.  f. 

ANIMALS  FORETELLING  THE 
WEATHER. 

INSTINCT   AND    REASON. 

It  is  said  that  the  woodcock  in  New-Jersey  is 
building  its  nest,  this  year,  in  open  and  moist 
places  ;  and  old  huntsmen  predict  in  consequence 
that  the  summer  will  be  a  dry  one.  There  was 
a  time  when  science,  or  what  was  called  such, 
laughed  at  signs  of  this  description,  as  no  better 
than  "old  women's  tales  ;"  but  thougli  many  of 
them  are  still  unreliable,  a  larger  observation  ot 
nature  has  taught  that  animals  have  an  instinct, 
which  not  unfrequently  becomes  prophetic,  as  in 
this  example.  At  last  year's  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  tlie  advancement  of 
Science,  a  curious  paper  was  read  on  tliis  sub- 
ject, by  Mr.  N.  B.  Thomas,  of  Cincinnati,  wlui 
had,  for  several  years,  studied  tlie  lialiits  of  ani- 
mals in  reference  to  the  indications  wliich  they 
might  aflbrd  respecting  the  weather.  He  showed 
that  birds,  if  tiie  season  was  to  be  a  windy  or 
wet  one,  build  tlieir  nests  in  sheltered  places ; 
but,  if  it  was  to  be  dry,  in  localities  more  ex- 
posed ;  that  certain  kinds  of  snails  always  came 
out,  and  crept  up  the  limbs  of  trees  several  days 
before  rain  ;  and  that  locusts,  wasps,  and  other 
insects  were  invariably  to  be  found  under  leaves. 


and  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  hours  before  a 
storm  set  in. 

The  sagacity  thus  displayed,  if  we  may  call  it 
such,  seems  to  put  the  higher  reason  of  man  to 
shame.  In  vain  do  our  most  expert  sarayis  en- 
deavor to  predict  tlic  cliaracter  of  an  approach- 
ing season,  or  even  to  foretell,  a  few  days  in  ad- 
vance, tlie  condition  of  the  weather.  The  wood- 
cock that  unerringly  fixes  its  nest  in  the  spot 
best  suited  for  the  coming  summer,  or  the  snail 
whose  tubercles  begin  to  grow  ten  days  before 
the  rain  tliey  are  preparing  to  receive,  appear, 
at  first  sight,  to  surpass  the  more  developed  men. 
But  the  inferiority  of  those  lower  orders  of  ani- 
mals is  in  tiie  quantity  of  their  endowments, 
rather  than  in  the  equality  ;  they  have  a  single 
faculty  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
while  man  has,  as  it  were,  faculties  almost  infi- 
nite. In  thus  adaptizing  each  organiication  to 
its  special  position,  the  wisdom  of  tlie  Creator  is 
forcibly  exhibited. — Philadelphia  Ledger   May  U. 


For  the  Neiu  En!;land  Farmer. 

THE  BLUE  BIRBS--GUIIE  FOR  BLACK 
KNOT. 

]\Iessrs.  Editors  :■■ — The  blue  bird  returned  to 
us  this  year  on  the  23d  of  March,  eleven  days 
later  than  the  date  of  tlieir  return  last  year. 
Tlie  robins  were  first  seen  on  tlie  13th  day  of 
JMarch,  making  their  return  some  seventeen  days 
later  than  last  year.  Novr,  as  the  season  was 
quite  as  forward  and  mild  as  that  of  last  spring, 
I  wonder  if  the  little  travellers  did  not  make  a 
mistake  in  their  almanac,  or  if,  like  man,  tiiey 
have  not  degenerated  from  their  ancestors  of  pa- 
triarchal tiaics,  who  knew  "their  appointed 
time."  By  the  way,  Mr.  Editor,  did  you  ever 
see  or  hear  of  a  white  "hair  bird?"  You  proba- 
bly know  tlie  little  fellow,  a  species  of  sparrow, 
sometimes  called  chipping  liird,  who  loves  to  come 
round  the  house  and  make  himself  at  home. 
Well,  not  long  since  we  saw  one  in  a  flock,  per- 
fectly white,  its  little  feathery  coat  pure  as  snow. 

Another  fact  I  have  been  treasuring  some  time 
to  send  to  you,  thougli,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
remedy  named  has  been  proposed  before,  but  in 
this  it  has  stood  the  test  of  trial.  A  friend  of 
ours  was  at  work  in  his  garden  one  day,  about 
two  years  since,  and  about  to  cut  down  a  plum 
tree  which  was  half  covered  with  these  black 
knots,  so  common  and  so  troublesome  to  the  fruit- 
grower. He  had  s>)me  spirits  of  turpentine  near, 
and  he  suddenly  bethought  himself  to  make  an 
xperiment  with  this  tree  before  destroying  it. 
lie  cut  the  knots  with  a  sharp  knife  down  to  the 
wood,  and  made  a  thorougli  application  of  the 
turpentine.  Months  passed,  the  tree  lived,  did 
well,  and  the  black  knot  was  destroyed.  Since 
tiien  he  has  been  very  successful  Avith  this  rem- 
edy, and  so  have  others  who  have  followed  his 
example.  Yours  truly,         A.  E.  Porter. 


Profits  of  Orchards. — A  distinguished  agri- 
culturist, who  has  lOUO  apple  trees,  and  intends 
to  set  out  as  many  more,  says  that  if  apples  will 
sell  at  25  cents  per  bushel,  thiy  are  his  most 
profitable  crop  ;  and  if  they  will  not  sell,  they 
are  the  cheapest  food  he  can  raise  for  all  kinds  of 
animals. 
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THE  OAKES  PRIZE  COW.  j 

So  much  has  boon  written  and  said  about  thin 
celebi-ated  animal,  that  it  has  been  thought  de- 
sirable to  state  what  is  known  of  her  origin  and 
history. 

She  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Caleb  Oakes,  of  Dan- 
yers,  in  the  year  1813,  then  live  years  old,  liaving 
been  originally  bouglit  by  Mr.  B.  Goodridge,  of 
Danvers,  at  tlie  age  of  two  years,  from  the  drove 
of  a  Jlr.  Copp,  drover,  from  Randolph,  Vt. 
4She  was  recommended  to  Mr.  Copp  as  being  one 
of  a  breed  celebrated  for  its  milking  qualities. 
She  was  of  a  dark-rod  color,  rather  under  size, 
and  described  by  Mr.  Goodridge  as  "high  and 
broad  behind,  having  a  straight  back,  large  belly, 
small  neck  and  head,  fine  horns,  bright  eye,  and 
in  all  respects  symmetrical  and  handsome."  While 
in  possession  of  Mr.  Goodridge  she  had  her  first 
calf,  which,  at  the  age  of  four  weeks,  made  first- 
rate  veal,  weighing  over  twenty  pounds  the  quar- 
ter. Mr.  Oakes  made  from  her  the  first  year, 
and  without  over-feeding,  no  less  than  one  Iiuh- 
dred  and  eighty  pounds  of  butter.  In  the  next 
year  (1<S14)  he  gave  her  ten  or  twelve  bushels  of 
meal,  and  made  three  hundred  pounds  of  butter. 
In  1815  he  gave  her  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
bushels  of  meal,  and  made  over  four  hundred 
pounds  of  butter.  In  18 IG  she  calved  on  the  5th 
of  April,  and  the  calf,  being  very  fine  and  fat, 
was  killed  on  the  8th  of  May;  after  which,  she 
had  good  pasturage  all  the  season,  and  was  al- 
lowed one  bushel  of  meal  a  week,  together  with 
all  her  skimmed  milk.  In  June  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Oakes  weighed  her  milk,  and  found  that  she  gave 
ten  quarts  at  night,  weighing  twenty-six  and  a 
half  pounds,  and  seven  quarts  in  the  morning, 
weighing  eighteen  pounds  ;  in  all,  forty-four  and 
a  half  pounds  a  day. 

The  quantity  of  butter  made  in  the  year  1810 
was  as  follows  : — 

Before  the  calf  was  killed 17  poaada. 

May  15 14i  " 

"     22 16  " 

"      28 m  " 

June  5 19  " 

"  12 18i  " 

"  19 17  " 

"  20 18  " 

July  3 18  " 

"  10 17  " 

"  17 16  " 

"  24 16  " 

"  31 16  " 

August  7 15  " 

"     U 15  " 

"     21 16  " 

"     28 15  " 

September  4 15  " 

"        11 16  " 

"        18 12  " 

"        25 15  " 

October  2 IGJ  " 

"      15 15  " 

"      21 16  " 

".  29 16  " 

November  7 16  " 

18 18  " 

"        23 10  " 

"        30 13  " 

December  10 14  " 

"         20 10  " 

Total ; 484i    " 

As  late  as  tlie  28th  of  December,  she  gave 
eight  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  While  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Oakes  she  had  four  calves,  and 
suckled  each  of  them  over  four  weeks,  besides 
furnishing  to  the  family  one  quart  of  milk  per 


day.     The  butter  made  from  her  was  of  a  superior 
quality. 

Tliis  cow  received  the  prize  of  the  State  Society 
at  the  Brighton  Show,  in  1810.  She  Avas  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Oakes  by  lion.  Josiah  Quincy,  who 
afterwards  sold  her  to  Colonel  Samuel  Jaijues,  of 
Ten  Hills  Farm,  Charlestown.  Tlie  cut  which  is 
here  presented,  is  pronounced  by  these  gentlemen 
to  be  an  accurate  and  admii-able  likeness  of  this 
remarkable  animal.  It  is  well  known  that  she 
never  produced  offspring  equal  to  herself  for 
milking  qualities.  The  effect  upon  her  consti- 
tution, by  surfeiting  and  over-feeding,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  her  milk,  in  all  probability, 
materially  affected  the  character  of  her  progeny, 
none  of  which  are  known  to  have  been  raised  till 
after  the  year  1810. — A<jricuUure  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  1854. 

For  the  New  Ensland  Farmer. 

NEW  BUDDING  KNIFE. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — liaving  seen  the  decided 
advantage  of  using  a  thin-bladed  knife  for  split- 
ting the  stock  in  grafting,  I  am  desirous  of  in- 
forming my  brother  amateurs  that  they  can  find 
at  Kingman  &  Hasam's,  128  Washington  Street, 
Boston  ,one  of  the  best  instruments  (in  my  esti- 
mation,) which  has  ever  been  got  up  for  cleft 
grafting.. 

The  hint  for  making  it  was  derived  from  Prof. 
I.  P.  Kirtland,  who  has  had  much  experience 
in  grafting  cherries. 

Its  main  value  is  for  small  stocks,  which  are 
rather  cut  than  split  by  this  process. 

Dedham,  April  1(5, 1S55.  Eben  AVigut. 


Remarks. — We  have  looked  at  the  knife  men- 
tioned, and  should  think  it  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  any  we  have  before  seen. 


Quick  Work. — It  was  once  the  fashion  to  wear 
coats,  the  material  for  which  had  not  long  before 
been  on  the  back  of  the  sheep.  For  rapidity  of 
work  in  this  way,  I,  know  nothing  that  can  com- 
pete with  the  achievement  of  Coxeter,  of  Green- 
ham  Slills,  near  Newbury.  He  had  a  couple  of 
South  Down  sheep  shorn  at  his  factory,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  the  wool  thus  produced 
was  put  through  the  usual  processes  ;  and,  )iy  a 
quarter  past  six  in  the  evening,  it  resulted  in  a 
complete  damson-colored  coat,  which  was  worn 
at  an  evening  party  by  Sir  John  Throckmorton. 
A  wager  for  a  thousand  guineas  was  won  by  this 
feat,  with  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  spare. 
The  sheep  were  roasted  whole,  and  devoured  at  a 
splendid  banquet.  In  one  day  they  afforded  com- 
fort to  both  the  inward  and  the  outward  man. — 
Habits  and  Men. 


Butter. — Though  butter  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  common  of  all  ordinary  things, 
yet  the  ancients  were  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  ig- 
norant of  its  existence.  Tlie  older  translators  of 
Hebrew  seemed  to  think  that  they  had  met  with 
it  in  Scripture,  but  most  modern  biblical  critics 
agree  that  what  was  formerly  interpreted  butter, 
signified  milk  or  cream,  or,  more  properly,  sour 
thick  milk.  The  word  referred  to  plainly  alludes 
to   a   liquid,  as   it  appears   that   the  substance 
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meant  was  used  for  washing  the  feet,  and  that  it 
was  imbibed,  and  had  an  intoxicating  influence. 
It  is  well  known  that  marcs'  milk,  when  sour, 
has  a  similar  effect.  Those  acquainted  with  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible  would  infer,  on 
reading  the  30th  chapter  of  Proverbs,  that  butter 
was  prepared  by  sliaking  or  beating  ;  the  original, 
however,  signihes  pressing  or  squeezing,  evidcntlj 
meaning  milking,  and  not  the  making  of  butter. 
Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the  Scythians,  makes 
obscure  mention  of  butter.  This  is  the  oldest 
reference  known. 


those  agricultural  papers  which  are  sent  by  way  of 
exchange  to  the  ofhce  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


AGHICULTURE  OF  MASSACHUSITTS 

The  volume  of  Agricultural  Transactions  of 
Massachusetts,  for  1854,  has  just  been  issued,  and 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  pre- 
ceding years,  and  with  volumes  of  the  same  char- 
acter from  any  other  State.  The  character  of 
the  New  York  Transactions  is  diiierent  from  this, 
inasmi^h  as  they  contain  elaborate  and  careful 
surveys  of  some  of  the  counties,  including  their 
early  settlement,  geography,  topography,  geologi- 
cal formations,  and  natural  history,  together  with 
whatever  there  is  in  them  of  a  curious  or  re- 
markable nature.  We  trust  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  Massachusetts  will  find  it  for  her 
interest  to  develop  the  agricultural  resources  of 
this  Commonwealth,  something  after  the  example 
given  us  by  our  New  York  friends.  She  has 
done  nobly,  already,  we  confess,  in  the  numerous 
works  which  have  been  produced  from  time  to 
time  by  order  of  the  Legislature,  and  among 
which  are  the  Four  Reports  on  Agriculture,  by 
Mr.  Colman,  Reports  on  Geology,  by  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock, on  the  Ichthyology  and  Herpetology,  by  D. 
H.  Storer,  on  Ornithology,  by  W.  B.  0.  Peabody, 
on  the  Herbaceous  Flowering  Plants  of  Mass., 
•by  C.  Dewey,  on  the  Quadrupeds,  by  E.  Emmons, 
on  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  by  T.  W.  Har- 
ris, on  the  Invertebrata,  comprising  the  Mollusca, 
Crustacea,  Arnelida,and  Radiata,  by  A.  A.  Gould, 
also  something  upon  Zoology  and  Botany,  and  the 
Report  on  the  Trees  and  Shruljs  growing  nat- 
urally in  the  Forests  of  Massachusetts,  by  G.  B. 
Emerson. 

This  volume,  as  well  as  that  of  last  year  on  the 
general  agriculture  of  the  State,  has  been  col- 
lected and  compiled  with  great  care  and  ability 
by  Charles  L.  Flint,  Esq.,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  and  is  not  only  a  credit  to  the  State,  to 
the  Board,  and  the  Secretary,  but  will  prove  of 
eminent  service  to  the  farmers  themselves.  We 
hope  at  some  future  time  to  speak  more  in  de- 
tail, and  present  some  of  the  contents  of  the  vol- 
ume. The  Secretaries  of  Farmers'  Clubs  in 
any  towns  in  this  State,  who  wish  to  procure 
copies  of  this  work  for  distribution  to. members, 
should  address  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture at  the  State  House.  Tliese  volumes,  as 
well  as  the  reports  of  the  Secretary,  are  sent  to 


LrjiBERixG. — A  correspondent  at  Holderness 
informs  us  that  Messrs.  Fisk  and  Noreross  are 
coming  down  the  Merrimac  with  a  drive  of  fifteen 
million  feet  of  lumber.  They  are  now  passing 
Holderness  and  Plymouth,  and  so  far  have  had  an 
excellent  run.  For  a  motive  power  they  have 
sixty  oxen  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men, 
besides  the  river,  which  is  now  in  good  navigable 
order — for  logs. 

It  is  a  very  exciting  and  interesting  sight  to  see 
the  great  logs  rushing  down  the  river,  now  piling 
up  in  unshapely  masses  against  the  rocks  in  the 
rapids,  and  now  drifting  in  immense  rafts  into  the 
eddies.  The  men  and  oxen  have  as  much  to  do  as 
they  can  well  attend  to.  The  lumbermen  of 
Messrs.  Fisk  and  Noreross  are  all  temperate  men 
and  fine  athletic  fellows.  The  far-famed  New  Eng- 
land dish  of  baked  beans  constitutes  one  of  their 
chief  articles  of  food  while  descending  the  river, 
and  it  is  cooked  and  served  up  in  the  lumbermen's 
camp  in  a  style  which  would  do  credit  to  the 
most  accomplished  cuisinier.  Their  process  of 
cooking  is  this  :  In  the  evening  they  build  a  huge 
fire  upon  the  ground,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  coals,  tliey  fill  a  huge  earthen 
pot  with  half  a  bushel  or  a  bushel  of  I>eans,  and 
a  few  pounds  of  pork,  and  cover  it  over  with  a 
great  pile  of  embers  and  ashes ;  and  when  it  is 
opened  at  breakfast  time  the  next  morning,  it  is 
found  to  contain  a  hot  and  savory  mess,  which, 
with  a  good  supply  of  strong  cofl'ee  and  other  ac- 
cessories, furnishes  a  meal  fit  for  a  President. — 
Boston  Journal. 


TuE  CuEAPEST  Food. — One  hundred  pounds  of 
good  wheat  flour  contain  90  pounds  of  pure  nu- 
tritive matter  and  10  pounds  of  water.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  potatoes  contain  from  20  to 
25  pounds  of  nutritive  matter  depending  upon 
the  cjuality  of  the  potatoes,  say  22^  pounds,  upon 
an  average,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  starch, 
and  77i  pounds  of  water  and  inert  matter.  It 
requires,  therefore,  exactly  four  hundred  pounds 
of  potatoes  to  supply  the  same  amount  of  nutri- 
ment that  one  hundred  pounds  of  wheat  flour 
supply.  The  best  potatoes  weigh  about  04  lbs. 
to  the  bushel,  and  a  bushel  contains  15  1-5  lbs. 
of  nutriment.  At  two  dollars  per  bushel,  or  fif- 
ty cents  a  peck,  the  retail  price  lately  in  our 
markets,  the  nutritive  portion  of  potatoes  costs  a 
fraction  over  thirteen  cents  a  poitncl,  whiuh  is 
equivalent  to  twenty-three  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
for  a  barrel  of  good  flour.  While  flour  has 
doubled  in  price  only,  potatoes  have  increased  at 
four-fold  rate. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


J^"  We  have  received  from  Mr.  Jedediah  Kil- 
BORN,  South  Straflbrd,  Vt.,  a  fine  specimen  of 
Maple  Sugar,  of  his  own  manufacture.  We  are 
thankful  to  our  friends  for  remembering  us  so 
liberally,  and  can  assure  them  that  their  favors 
are  always  appreciated. 


([[^  After  protracted  droughts,  copious  rains  have 
at  last  fallen  through  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and 
Alabama. 
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For  the  Xeiv  England  Farmer. 

USEFUL  RECEIPTS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  have  made  up  the  following 
little  items  from  my  memorandums,  thinking 
they  may  possibly  be  of  use  to  somebody,  and 
send  them  to  you  for  publication,  if  you  think 
best. 

Rearing  Calves. — I  have  sometimes  raised 
calves  by  allowing  them  to  suckle  cows  for  the 
first  three  or  four  months  after  birth,  sometimes 
by  giving  them  milk  to  drink  for  about  the  same 
period,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  for  want  of 
milk,  have  brought  them  up  on  gruel.  Latterly 
E  have  practised  the  following  mode,  and  think  it, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  of  any  I  have  tried  : 

Take  the  calf  from  its  dam  when  a  few  days 
or  a  week  old,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
cow's  bag,  and  learn  it  to  drink  new  milk,  warm 
from  the  cow,  feeding  it  thus,  twice  a  day  till 
four  or  six  weeks  old.  Then  begin  quite  gradu- 
ally to  lessen  the  quantity  of  new  milk,  adding, 
in  place  of  that  taken  away,  an  equal  measure 
of  skiimued  milk — the  milk,  previous  to  skim- 
ming, having  stood  about  twelve  hours,  and,  be- 
for.:!  it  is  given  to  the  calf,  having  been  warmed 
to  the  temperature  of  the  new  milk.  So  gradu- 
ate the  reduction  of  the  new  and  the  addition  of 
the  skimmed  milk,  that  the  latter  shall  consti- 
tute the  entire  mess  for  the  calf  when  it  arrives 
at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  weeks.  Wlien  the 
calf  is  five  or  six  weeks  old,  give  it  a  few  dry 
oats,  say  a  moderate  handful  daily,  and  increase 
a  little  at  a  time,  till  at  and  after  ten  weeks  of 
age  the  calf  shall  receive  about  a  pint  per  day  ; 
also,  at  the  age  of  five  weeks,  begin  to  feed  a 
little  nice  fine  hay.  When  the  calf  is  ten  weeks 
old,  the  milk  it  receives  may  be  that  which  has 
stood  longer  than  twelve  hours  before  being 
skimmed  ;  also  at  and  after  this  age,  the  quantity 
of  milk  may  be  gradually  lessened,  and  water 
substituted  for  the  milk  taken  away,  so  that 
when  the  calf  is  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks  old, 
the  milk  sliall  lie  wholly  withdrawn,  and  the  calf 
shall  receive  oats,  hay  and  water,  or  shall  be 
turned  off  to  good  pasturage. 

Thus  managed,  the  calf  will  never  know  when 
it  was  weaned  from  milk — will  have  no  season  of 
repining  and  falling  away  in  flesh,  or  remaining 
stationary  in  growth — will  have  no  troublesome 
habit,  after  the  time  for  weaning,  of  sucking 
cows  that  may  chance  to  be  in  the  pasture  or 
yard  with  it,  and  will  be  quite  as  large,  plump 
and  symmetrical  when  a  yearling,  as  though,  it 
had  been  reared  by  the  more  expensive  mode  of 
suckling  a  cow.  During  the  winter  preceding 
the  period  when  the  calf  becomes  a  yearling,  it 
should  be  fed  on  the  best  of  fine  hay,  with  one 
quart  of  dry  oats,  or  six  to  eight  quarts  of 
mashed  roots,  daily.     It  is  not  a  good  practice  to 


feed  meal  to  young  calves,  either  before  or  after 
weaning,  the  meal  being  too  heating,  injuring 
digestion  and  bringing  on  purging,  and  worse 
still,  if  fed  freely,  causing  the  calf  to  grow  out 
of  shape,  picked  and  scrawny.  It  is  also  difficult 
to  rear  a  nice  well-shaped  calf  on  gruel,  because 
of  the  meal  of  which  the  gruel  is  in  part  made, 
and  because  the  quality  for  forming  well-developed 
bone  and  a  well-shaped  body,  which  milk  emi- 
nently possesses,  is  too  much  lacking  in  the  gruel. 

Cure  for  Purging. — Take  of  pulverized  com- 
mon white  chalk,  and  of  ginger,  each  a  table- 
spoonful,  put  the  same  into  the  calf's  milk,  and 
stir  well  while  the  calf  is  drinking  it — the  ten- 
dency of  the  chalk  being  to  settle  on  the  bottom 
of  the  pail  or  trough.  I  have  used  this  remedy 
for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  and  have  recommended 
it  to  many  persons  during  the  time.  However, 
if  a  calf  is  carefully  watched  from  da,y  ^  day, 
and  fed  on  proper  food,  suitably  warmed,  there 
will  seldom  be  any  occasion  to  treat  him  for  any 
malady. 

To  Cure  the  Garget. — A  writer  in  the  0/iio 
Farmer  says  that  a  cow  affected  by  garget  may 
be  cured  by  rubl)ing  the  bag  thorouglily,  in  all 
parts,  with  raw  linseed  oil ;  that  one  application 
is  usually  sufficient,  if  done  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disorder,  and  that  two  or  three  rub- 
bings will,  in  any  case,  effect  a  cure.  He  also 
states  that  he  has  seen  cows  from  whose  bags,  by 
reason  of  garget,  no  milk  could  be  drawn,  so  far 
cured  in  forty-eight  hours  that  they  would  give 
nearly  as  mucli  milk  as  previous  to  the  attack, 
and  show  no  further  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

To  REMOVE  Vermin  from  Cattle. — Dissolve 
camphor  gum  in  new  rum,  making  the  liquid 
pretty  strong  of  camphor,  and  apply  it  on  various 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  animal.  It  is  a  harmless 
application,  so  far  as  the  animal  is  concerned, 
leaving  the  coat  free  and  clear,  but  destroys^  the 
lice.  In  about  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  first 
application,  rub  on  the  liquid  again,  in  order  to 
kill  the  young  vermin  that  may  have  hatched  out 
after  the  first  rubbing.  I  know  of  no  safe  appli- 
cation which  will  prevent  tlie  eggs  or  nits  from 
hatching. 

To  PREVENT  Field  ^Micefrom  Girdling  Trees. — 
In  passing  over  the  farm  of  Mr.  Solyman  Cune, 
of  this  town,  a  few  days  ago,  I  saw  the  following 
plan  in  use  to  secure  his  fruit  trees  from  the 
depredations  of  field  mice,  they  having  formerly 
caused  liim  much  vexation  and  loss  by  eating  off 
the  bark  of  his  trees.  Small  blocks  of  slitwork- 
stuff,  sawed  say  four  to  six  inches  long,  are  pro- 
vided, and  bored  partly  through,  lengthwise,  with 
a  1\  inch  auger  ;  ratsbane  and  Indian  meal 
are  mixed  together,  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound  of  ratsbane  to  two  quarts  of 
meal ;  into  the  hole  in  each  block  is  put  a  tea- 
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spoonful  of  this  mixture,  and  a  block  is  placed  favorite  aliment— yet  it  possesses  a  greater  power 

,     ^         XI      r,       1       J  1   •       „  lUfU +iio'than  most  of  assirailatino'  the  different  manures 

near  each   tree,  the  bored  end  lyine;  a  little  the  ^""^';'  ^"^^  "^  .         o .        „ i  •  u  •*. 

'  .         ,     ,,     ,  ,1  to  its  use.     Hence  m  a  series  of  crops  to -which  it 

lowest,  to  keep  out  rain  ;  the  blocks  are  covered  .^  jegjj.aljlc  to  apply  large  quantities  of  the  coarsest 
with  boards,  some  two  feet  or  so  long,  and  of  jj^^nures,  it  is  the  best  which  can  be  chosen  to  re- 
suitable  width  ;  and  the  mice,  on  approaching  a'ccive  them.  To  restore  worn  out  lands  to  a  high 
tree,  run  under  the  board  for  shelter,  eat  of  the  I  state  of  fertility  by  this  means,  and  yet  to_  pro- 
,,  J         1         1  •,.  1   ,,      .„„„  „„.„_,„£, I  duce  constant  returns,  give  a  large  application  of 

ratsbane  and  meal,  and  die,  and  the  tree  escapesj  ^^^^^^  ^^tevM,  ph'uTt  to  command  follow  with 
uninjured.  I  examined  many  of  Mr.  time  sL^^^  ^^gg^j.  g^^^j^g  ^^^^^  ^.lQ^g^^_,^  (.0^.^^^,^-^^^  ^^j^^^^ 
tr-^es,  to  see  how  the  plan  worked,  and  in  no  case Sjy  our  most  enterprising  and  intelligent  farmers. 


discovered  any  injury  to  the  bark  by  mice. 

F.    HOLBROOK. 

Braitlcboro\  April  25,  1855. 


SCATTEE  YE  SEEDS. 

Scatter  ye  seeds,  and  flowers  will  spring; 

Strew  them  at  broadcast  o'er  hill  and  glen; 
Sow  in  your  garden,  and  time  will  bring 

Bright  flowers,  with  seeds  to  scatter  again. 

Scatter  ye  seeds — nor  think  them  lost. 

Though  they  fall  amid  leaves  and  are  buried  in  earth  ; 
Spring  will  awake  them,  though  heedlessly  tossed, 

And  to  beautiful  flowers  those  seeds  will  give  birth. 

Scatter  ye  seeds  ;  tire  not,  but  toil  ; 

'Tis  the  work  of  life,  'tis  the  labor  of  man  ; 
In  the  head,  in  the  heart,  and  on  earth's  own  soil. 

Sow,  gather  and  sow,  through  life's  own  span. 

Scatter  ye  seeds  in  the  field  of  mind — 

Seeds  of  flowers,  with  seeds  of  grain; 
In  the  spring  and  summer,  sweet  garlands  ye'U  find, 

And  In  autumn  ye'll  reap  rich  fruits  for  your  pain. 

Scatter  ye  seeds  in  the  garden  of  heart. 

Seeds  of  affection,  of  truth,  and  of  love  ; 
Cultivate  carefully  each  hidden  part, 

And  thy  flowers  will  be  seen  by  angels  above. 

Scatter  ye  seeds — the  seeds  of  Hope  ; 

Plant  in  your  bosom  the  Tree  of  Life — 
Then  the  flowers  here  budding  in  Heaven  shall  ope. 

And  in  Heaven  will  ripen  the  fruits  of  strife. 

Then  scatter  ye  seeds  each  passing  year  ; 

Sow  amid  winds  and  storms  of  rain — 
Hope  give  thee  courage.  Faith  cast  out  fear, 

God  will  requite  thee  with  infinite  gain. 


INDIAN  COIIN----ITS  CULTURE. 

In  those  sections  of  our  country  adapted  to  its 
production,  (and  they  cover  almost  its  whole 
area,)  Indian  corn  is  one  of  the  most  remunerat- 
ing crops  which  can  be  grown,  and  each  year 
adds  to  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  farmers. 
The  large  use  wliichmay  be  made  of  this  produce 
in  feeding  and  fattening  animals,  and  also  for  hu- 
man food,  renders  it  an  article  of  much  value  for 
consumption,  on  the  fiirm,  and  the  demands  of 
both  foreign  and  home  markets  arc  such  that  any 
surplus  may  always  be  disposed  of  at  remunerat- 
ing prices.  As  a  uniform  rule, the  product  per  acres 
is  more  in  proportion  with  the  care  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  the  planting,  and  culture, 
than  most  other  grains — the  crop  being  less  liable 
to  blights  or  diseases,  and  the  attacks  of  insects. 
No  plant  repays  more  richly  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  manure.  On  a  suitable  soil — witli  climate 
to  match, — its  growth  is  large,  rapid,  and  healthy, 
and  it  is  a  gross  feeder,  seldom  injurious]}'  aflV-cted 
by  the  quality  or  quantity  of  t!ic  fertilizers  ap 
plied.     Though  corn,  like  otlier  plants,  has  its 


It  is  impossible  to  mark  out  a  plan  of  procedure 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  all 
who  will  plant  corn, — l^ut  from  the  course  which 
one  pursues  successfully  many  others  can  gather 
hints  which  they  can  adapt  to  their  own  use  with 
profit.  Sward  ground  or  clover  leys  are  almost 
universally  employed  for  raising  corn  ; — let  us 
speak  of  their  preparation  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  after-management  of  the  crop. 

Apply,  during  the  present  month,  from  thirty 
to  fifty  two-horse  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  to 
the  sward  land  intended  for  corn,  and  plow  it 
under  as  soon  as  may  be,  as  neatly  and  perfectly 
as  possible,  and  at  least  eight  or  nine  inches 
deep.  If  the  manure  is  rather  coarse,  it  is  more 
important  that  the  plowing  be  well  done,  so  as  to 
cover  it  well,  and  thus  ensure  its  speedy  decay. 
Then,  with  a  good  harrow  or  cultivator,  or  bet- 
ter— a  gang  plow — reduce  the  surface  to  as  fine 
tilth  as  it  can  be  without  disturbing  the  sod. 
jNIark  out  the  rows  about  three  and  one-half  feet 
apart,  if  it  is  to  be  phinted  by  hand,  which,  un- 
less one  has  a  machine  which  will  give  rows  both 
ways,  is  the  best  for  small  fields. 

Plant  according  to  the  weather — the  first  half 
of  May  used  to  be  the  time — and  when  the  corn 
is  up  so  that  it  can  be  seen  readily,  pass  througli 
with  a  one-horse  cultivator,  and  then  dress  M'itli 
a  mixture  of  ashes,  plaster  and  salt — a  handful 
to  each  hill.  In  a  few  days  cultivate  again  and 
dress  carefully  with  the  hoe,  leaving  four  or  five 
plants  to  each  hill ;  and  keep  the  soil,  by  fre- 
quent harrowing  and  hoeing,  light  and  clear  as 
long  as  the  size  of  the  corn  will  admit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  horse  and  cultivator  between  the 
rows.  And,  throughout  the  season,  allow  no 
weeds  to  steal  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  rob  the 
present  and  future  crops  of  the  nutriment  properly 
their  due.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  effect  can 
be  produced  by  mere  culture,  even  with  a  small 
application  of  manure.  A  fine  deep,  oft-stirred 
soil,  seems  to  have  resources  in  itself,  or  to  gather 
them  from  the  air  and  rain,  which  a  hard,  half- 
tilled  soil  knows  nothing  about. 

All  experience  and  experiment  go  to  show  that 
a  rich,  deep  soil  (naturally  or  artificially  so)  and 
thorough  culture,  are,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
the  great  requisites  for  raising  a  groat  crop  of 
Indian  corn.  The  variety  must  bo  suited  to  the 
locality — our  short  summers  needing  a  kind  that 
grows  rapidly  and  matures  early,  wliile  South 
and  West  the  larger  and  coarser  kinds  are  more 
productive.  (And,  we  may  add,  that  this  article 
will  scarcely  apply  to  other  than  Nortliern  local- 
ities.) A  Avoll-draincd  loam  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
congenial  soil  for  the  corn  crop.  It  will  not 
flourisli  upon  sour,  wet  land,  nor  will  the  ma- 
nures it  requires  there  produce  tlic  effect  desired. 
If,  also,  tlie  soil  be  deep  and  frequently  worked, 
drought  and  its  opposite  have  mucli  less  effect  on 
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the  corn  crop.  In  sliort,  thorough  farming — 
every  tiling  well  and  seasonably  porfunued — is 
approeiatod  and  repaid  as  well  by  tliis,  as  by  any 
product  to  whioh  the  faroier  can  turn  his  atten- 
tion.— Rural  New-Yorker . 


For  the  Nctr  England  Farmer. 

STONE  FOR  BUILDING. 

Friend  Browx  : — About  a  year  ago,  1  saw  in 
the  Fanner  some  remarks  from  you  upon  atone 
buildiiirjs,  requesting  some  one  to  write  upon  the 
subject,  as  to  the  expense  between  stone  and 
wood.  I  have  been  hoping  to  see  something 
written  upon  the  subject,  from  some  one  better 
qualified  than  m^-self.  I  constructed  a  dwelling- 
house,  about  eighteen  years  since,  of  this  ever- 
enduring  material,  and  have  found  it,  as  you 
then  remarked,  "much  less  expensive  to  keep  in 
repair,  and  warmer  in  Aviutor  and  cooler  in  sum- 
mer," &c.  As  to  the  first  cost,  I  tliink  it  n(jt 
much  more  expensive  than  wood  ;  and  if  I  were 
to  build  again,  I  sliould  build  of  stone,  though  in 
some  manner  diifercnt  from  what  I  built  at  first. 
I  should  Uvse  cement  instead  of  lime,  and  should 
not  guagc  the  stone  to  a  width  and  lay  in  courses 
as  brick,  as  this  is  more  expensive.  But  I  should 
split  out  stone  underpinning,  long  or  short,  as 
they  might  happen  to  be,  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  square  the  ends  where  needed,  as  against  win- 
dows, doors  and  corners,  and  chink  up  so  as  to 
»  make  strong  work.  In  this  way  I  built  the  L 
part  of  my  house,  and  it  is  much  less  expensive. 
I  think  where  stone  is  near  at  hand  and  of  the 
right  kind,  the  walls  of  a  house  can  be  erected  in 
this  way  as  cheap  as  wood.  And  it  is  strange, 
where  Lstones  are  plenty,  people  do  not  build  more 
with  this  enduring  substance,  especially  when 
lumber  is  so  high. 

Many  have  an  idea  that  a  stone  house  is  damp 
and  unliealthy,  but  it  is  not  so  if  constructed 
rightly.  The  wood-work  should  be  set  off  from 
the  stone,  giving  room  for  the  air.  The  house  I 
built  is  thirty-nine  by  twenty-nine  feet ;  the  av- 
erage thickness  of  stone  on  the  lower  stoi*y  is  one 
foot — upper  story  eight  inches.  The  expense  of 
the  walls  at  the  time  it  was  built,  about  $400. 
It  has  cost  but  a  trifle  to  keep  it  in  repair  com- 
pared to  that  of  wood. 

As  mucli  is  said  and  done  in  these  days  about 
poultry,  I  add  a  word;  if  not  for  the  benefit  of 
owners  of  fowls,  it  may  afford  some  relief  to  the 
poor  biddic  while  in  distress.  I  lost  a  number  of 
fowls,  year  after  year,  by  a  disease  in  the  crop. 
There  seemed  to  l)e  a  stoppage,  and  most  of  the 
food  they  ate  would  remain  there,  till  it  swelled 
so  much  it  became  a  burden  ;  they  would  linger 
along  a  week  or  two,  then  die.  At  last  I  tried 
an  experiment  upon  a  hen  that  was  al)()ut  to  die. 
I  laid  the  fowl  on  its  back,  and  while  my  son  held 
the  legs  and  head,  with  a  sharp  knife  I  cut  a  slit, 
an  inch  or  more  in  length,  in  the  skin,  then  cut 
the  skin  of  the  crop  cross  ways,  in  form  of  an  X, 
and  with  a  crooked  wire  hooked  out  the  contents. 
The  crop  was  stuffed  full  of  grass  and  grain,  and 
scented  very  much.  I  washe<l  the  inside  (jf  the 
crop  clean  with  cold  water,  then  with  a  needle 
and  strong  thread  sewed  it  up,  and  after  that  the 
outward  skin.  I  then  set  the  hen  down  upon  the 
floor,  when  she  immediately  went  off  singin;/,  ex- 
pressing all  the  thankfulness  the  poor  creature 


was  capable  of.  In  a  few  days  the  wound  was 
healed,  and  in  a  short  time  she  was  laying  eggs 
again. 

The  Fanner  comes  to  us,  bringing  a  multiplicity 
of  good  things.  I  am  glad  to  see  it  take  such  a 
stand  against  intemperance  and  slavery.  Have 
occasionally  seen  a  notice  of  revivals  of  religion, 
and  such  news  is  cheering  to  every  Christian 
reader.  Jonx  Fiske. 

Ilollislon,  Feb.,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PRUNING. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  lately  noticed  some  of  my 
neighbors,  with  jackknife,  handsaw  and  hatchet 
in  hand,  attacking  their  fruit  trees  as  though 
they  were  enemies  whom  it  was  their  purpose  to 
wound  and  mutilate  and  disable  by  all  means  in 
their  power.  After  the  battle  has  been  fought  I 
have  seen  the  ground  covered  with  branches,  and 
in  some  cases,  with  heads  and  trunks  lying  scat- 
tered in  all  directions  around  the  scathed  and 
bleeding  trees,  that  remain  like  wounded  and 
maimed  soldiers,  after  a  hard  fought  conflict. 
And  the  trophies  of  the  victory  thus  obtained 
are  carried  off  by  whole  cart-loads,  in  the  shape 
of  sound,  healtliy  sprouts  and  branches,  covered 
with  leaf  and  fruit-bud,  and  consigned  to  the 
wood-pile. 

It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  these  good  neighbors 
of  mine  are  trying  an  experiment  to  see  how  much 
injury  they  can  inflict  upon  their  trees,  without 
destroying  their  lives.  When  the  Inquisitors 
stretch  a  heretic  upon  the  rack,  they  place  a  sur- 
geon by  his  side,  with  his  fingers  upon  the  pulse, 
to  decide  Avhen  the  torture  has  been  carried  to 
the  limits  of  human  endurance.  But  not  so  with 
our  tree-trimmers.  They  seem  to  think  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  endurance  of  vegetable 
life.  This  subject  has  often  been  referred  to  in 
your  paper,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  such  a 
course  have  been  frequently  pointed  out.  But 
the  fact  that  this  practice  still  continues,  shows 
that  enough  has  not  yet  been  said.  "Line  upon 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept,"  seems  to  be  the 
only  way  in  which  truth  can  be  fixed  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  If  those,  who  pursue  this  course  will 
watch  their  trees  carefully,  and  observe  the  ef- 
fects of  their  treatment  for  two  or  three  years, 
I  think  they  will  be  satisfied,  tliat  it  is  not  only 
useless,  but  highly  injurious.  When  the  trees 
are  trimmed  in  March,  April  and  ]May,as  soon  as 
the  warm  weather  comes  on,  and  the  sap  presses 
into  and  distends  the  sap  vessels,  it  bursts  out  of 
the  recently  wounded  vessels,  and  runs  down  and 
blackens  and  poisons  the  bark,  and  causes  it  to 
crack  and  separate  from  the  underlying  albur- 
num, and  thus  effectually  prevents  the  healing  of 
the  wound.  Gangrene  and  deatli  of  a  portion  of 
the  wood  necessarily  follow.  AV^here  several  such 
wounds  are  made  in  a  tree,  its  whole  constitution 
will  soon  become  impaired.  It  ceases  to  grow, 
and  in  a  few  years  droops  and  dints. 

Trees  that  are  trimmed  the  least,  Avill  general- 
ly be  found  to  be  the  most  vigorous,  and  to  devel- 
op the  best  formed  and  most  beautiful  heads. 
Now  and  then,  a  limb  tliat  is  putting  forth  in  an 
inconvenient  direction,  or  in  a  direction  which 
will  injure  the  symmetry  of  the  head,  should  be 
taken  away.     A  limb  that  is  shooting  out  more 
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vigorougly  than  the  rest,  may  be  shortened,  and 
when  two  limbs  are  chafing  each  other,  one  may 
be  removed.  Shoots  that  grow  from  the  trunk, 
will  generally  die  or  cease  to  grow,  when  nature 
has  no  further  service  for  them  to  perform.  The 
idea  of  cutting  oat  the  whole  central  portion  of  an 
apple  tree,  to  let  in  the  sun,  is  wholly  erroneous. 
The  tree  is  thus  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
Iungs,as  well  as  of  many  of  its  Ijcst  bearing  branch- 
es. In  our  climate  the  fruit,  so  far  from  requir- 
ing the  direct  rays  of  the  scorching  sun  in  mid- 
summer, requires  to  be  protected  from  its  rays  by 
the  foliage  which  nature  has  provided.  The  di- 
rections given  in  English  books  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit,  are  adapted  to  the  moist  and  cloudy 
atmosphere  of  England.  The  attempt  to  apply 
them  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  our  climate, 
has  led  to  the  adoption  of  much  erroneous  j)rac- 
tice. 

The  best  time  for  general  pruning  is  a  mooted 
question  among  intelligent  men.  But  my  own 
belief  is  that  the  proper  time,  in  this  climate  at 
least,  is  in  June  and  July,  when  the  leaves  have 
attained  their  full  size,  and  are  in  full  health  and 
vigor,  and  are  elaborating  an  abundance  of  sap. 
In  this  state,  a  fresh  wound  will  commence  heal- 
ing at  once.  New  bark  is  rapidly  formed  to  cov- 
er the  wound.  It  is  the  descending  sap  from 
which  the  new  bark  as  well  as  all  the  other  tis- 
sues of  the  tree  is  formed.  When  this  sap,  prop- 
erly elaborated  in  the  leaves,  is  not  furnished  to 
the  formative  vessels,  no  new  growth  of  any  kind 
is  effected.  Hence  it  is  only  whan  the  leaves  are 
in  a  condition  to  perform  their  proper  office,  that 
the  new  growth  necessary  to  effect  the  healing  of 
a  wound  can  be  accomplished.  j.  k. 

Concord. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HARD  AITD  STONY  LAND. 

Mr.  Brown  : — There  was  an  article  in  your 
last  week's  paper,  over  the  signature  of  "A Tiller 
of  Hard  and  Stony  Soil,"  and,  as  I  happen  to  be 
located  on  such  soil,  I  thought  I  would  say  a 
few  words  to  encourage  my  brother  to  labor  with 
patience  and  perseverance  to  overcome  those  nat- 
ural defects.  If  there  is  a  more  hard  and  stony 
place  in  Massachusetts  than  Cape  Ann,  I  hope 
never  to  see  it.  The  writer  complains  that  the 
improved  agricultural  implements  are  not  adapted 
to  such  soils,  and  of  plows  in  particular.  He 
says  the  plows  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  would  do 
the  work  better  tiian  the  present  ones.  I  cannot 
tell  how  good  the  plows  were  in  his  section  of  the 
country,  but  I  can  well  remember  the  one  that 
my  father  made  use  of  fifty-five  years  ago.  It 
was  from  nine  to  ten  feet  long  ;  the  mould  board 
was  covered  with  old  hoes,  iron  hoops,  and  a  few 
old  ox-shoes,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  places.  It  re- 
quired four  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  it,  two  men  to 
drive,  and  one  to  assist  in  managing  it;  and 
when  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  stone,  it  required 
at  least  four  feet  to  get  it  in  again.  Now  my 
neplicw  can  take  one  yoke  of  oxen,  and  one  of 
Buggies,  Nourse  &  Mason's  No.  2  Eagle  plows, 
and  perform  far  better  work  alone  on  the  same 
land. 

There  is  great  injLprovement  in  other  agricul- 
tural implements,  hay  and  manure  forks  in  par- 
ticular, that  we  can  make  use  of,  as  well  as  those 


who  are  located  on  a  better  soil.  If  we  are  lo- 
cated on  a  hard  and  stony  soil,  we  can  improve  it 
by  clearing  off  the  small  stones,  and  depositing 
them  in  the  Tow  and  springy  places,  in  the  shape 
of  bliud  drains.  I  have  made  use  of  all  my 
small  stones  in  this  way  for  twenty  years  past, 
and  find  it  to  be  my  best  land  that  used  to  be 
principally  covered  with  bulrushes. 

It  is  true  that  I  cannot  make  use  of  a  mowing- 
machine,  nor  have  I  attempted,  as  yet,  to  try  a 
horse-rake  ;  but  hope  that,  if  I  should  live,  I 
shall  get  the  stone  cleared  so  that  I  can  use  one. 

I  am  fully  convinced,  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, that,  by  diligence,  economy,  patience  and 
perseverance,  we  mav  live  comfbrta))]y  on  the 
roughness  of  Massachusetts  soil.  And  I  feel  glad 
that  I  am  a  farmer,  although  I  am  located  on 
the  spot  where  my  ancestors  have  been  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country.  I  give  my  name 
in  full,  so  that,  if  my,  brother  thinks  1  have  made 
any  exaggeration,  he  can  make  me  a  visit,  and  I 
will  produce  living  witnesses  of  all  I  have  said. 
TuoMAS  Haskell. 

Gloucester,  April  14,  1855. 


FISH  AS  FOOD. 

There  is  much  nourishment  in  fish,  little  less 
than  in  butcher's  meat,  weight  for  weight ;  and 
in  effect  it  may  be  more  nourishing,  considering 
how,  from  its  softer  fibre,  fish  is  more  easily  di- 
gested. Moreover,  there  is,  I  find,  in  fish — a  sub- 
stanee  which  does  not  exist  in  the  flesh  of  land 
animals,  viz.,  iodine — a  substance  which  may 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  health,  and  tend  to 
prevent  the  production  of  scrofulous  and  tuber- 
cular disease,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  fatal 
with  which  civilized  society,  and  the  highly  edu- 
cated and  refined,  are  afflicted.  Comparative  tri- 
als preve  that,  in  the  majority  of  fish,  tlie  propor- 
tion of  solid  matter — that  is,  the  matter  which 
remains  after  perfect  desiccation,  or  the  expulsion 
of  the  aqueous  part — is  little  inferior  to  that  of 
the  several  kinds  of  butcher's  meat,  game  or 
poultry.  And,  if  we  give  our  attention  to 
classes  of  people — classed  as  to  qualitj^  of  food 
they  principally  subsist  on — we  find  that  the 
ichthyophagous  class  are  especially  strong,  healthy 
and  prolific.  In  no  class  than  that  of  fishers  do 
we  see  larger  families,  handsomer  women,  or 
more  robust  and  active  men,  or  a  greater  exemp- 
tion from  the  maladies  just  alluded  to. — Dr. 
Davy's  Angler  and  his  Friend. 


A  Stare. — "Father,  I  hate  that  Mr.  Smith," 
said  a  beauty,  the  other  day,  to  her  honored  pa- 
rent. 

"Why  so,  my  daughter?" 

"Because  he  always  stares  at  me  so,  when  he 
meets  me  in  the  street." 

"But,  my  child,  how  do  jou  know  that  ^Mr. 
Smith  stares  at  you!" 

"Why,  father,  because  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
him  do  it." 

"Well,  Sarah,  don't  you  look  at  tlie  impudent 
man  again  when  you  meet  him,  and  then  he  may 
stare  his  eyes  out  without  annoying  you  in  the 
least.  Remember  that  it  always  takes  two  pairs 
of  eyes  to  make  a  stare." 
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HARDY  BORDER  PLANTS. 

TuE  LiLV  Familv. — Portions  of  this  tribe  have 
a  time-honored  ckiiin  to  the  flower-garden,  long 
anterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  more  showy 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

A  GOOD  HOG. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 


bulbs  of  the  lily  should  not  bo  removed  often,  as 
it  injures  the  floAvering  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
if  kept  out  of  ground  any  length  of  time  it  will  not 
recover  its  strength  for  two  or  three  years. 

They  are  readily  propagated  by  the  scales  of 
the  bulb,  each  of  which  is  capal)le  of  forming  a 
new  bulb,  and  should  be  stuck  in  sand  in  a  shady 
border,  or  in  pots,  in  pits  or  frames.  This 
method  is  usually  resorted  to,  to  propagate  scarce 
or  new  kinds  ;  the  ordinary  way  is  to  collect  the 
small  bulbs  tliat  spring  from  around  the  old  ones 
yearly,  and  plant  them  in  a  well  prepared  border, 

till  they  Ijecome  strong  enough  to  flower.  They  Allowing  one-fourth  shrinkage  in  dressing,  (and 
also  seed  freely,  and  some  kinds  produce  a  quan-  he  was  a  lean  hog,)  and  he  gained  nearly  three 
tity  of  small  bulbs  upon  the  stems,  which  can  be  and  one-third  pounds  a  day  for  ninety  days 


and  loss.     It  is  one  thing   to  make  a  good'  hog 
and  another  to  get  pay  for  so  doing. 

Feb.  1,  1853,  I  took  a  shoat  which  weighed 
230  lbs,  and  fed  him  90  days,  in  which  time  he 
consumed  19^  bushels  of  grain,  being  a  mixture 
of  corn,  oats,  rye  and  wheat,  worth  75  cents  per 
bushel.     He  dressed  399  lbs.     Now  for  the  profit. 

April  30,  Cr.  by  399  lbs.  pork,  at  9  cents  per  lb $35,91 

Feb.  1,  Dr.  to  230  lbs.  shoat,  at  6c  per  lb $13,80 

"        "         19i  bushels  grain,  75  per  bushel.  14,62 

$23,42 

Leaving  a  net  gain  of $7,49 


used  for  propagation 

Most  garden  soils  will  grow  them,  but  to  see 
them  in  perfection,  make  a  soil  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  deep,  of  loam,  peat,  muck,  decayed  leaves, 
and  rotton  manure,  each  equal  parts,  well  mixed 
together.  The  best  time  to  transplant  is  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  die  awayin  August.  The  following  kinds 
are  all  first  rate,  besides  which  every  body  shbuld 
grow  the  splendid  native  species — Lilium  supur- 
huin,  orange  color  in  cluster — L.  canadense,  (Nod- 
ding Meadow  Lily,)  yellow  or  deep  orange  scarlet 
spotted  with  brown,  and  L.  Philaddphkum,  (com- 
mon Red  Lily,)  vermillion,  richly  spotted  with 
black. 

L.  longiflorum,  the  long  flowered  white  lily. — 
Flowers  pure  white,  and  fragrant,  native  of 
Japan.  Flowers  in  July.  Good  for  pot  cul- 
ture. 

L.  candidum,  the  old  white  Lily — Worthy  of 
a  place  in  every  garden,  from  its  imposing  ap- 
pearance when  in  flower.     Levant.     July. 

L.  Mariat/on,  Turk's  cap  Lily — So  named  from 
the  petals  of  the  flower  reflexing  very  much,  giv- 
ingit  the  resemblance  of  a  cap.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  this  species,  with  difi"erent  colored 
flowers,  as  white,  purple,  spotted  and  variegated. 
Germany.     Flowers  in  July. 

L.  titjrinum,  Tiger  spotted  Lily — A  very  com- 
mon showy  garden  kind,  with  orange  ground, 
and  black  spotted  flowers.  China.  Flowers  in 
August. 

L.   chaiccdonkum,   scarlet   Martagon   Lily 

Flowers  scarlet,  reflexed,  a  good  coinmon  kind  ; 
native  of  the  Levant.     Flowers  in  July. 

L.  japonicum,  the  Japan  Lily — This  and  its 
varieties  are  the  finest  of  the  genus,  and  have 
hitherto  been  treated  as  green-house  plants.  The 
variety  spcciosum  has  a  pink  and  white  frosted 
j;round,  finely  spotted  with  deep  crimson.  The 
L.  laiicifoliuin  allmiii,  is  pure  white,  with  reflexed 
petals,  and  a  peculiar  crested  projection  of  bri"-ht 
crimson.  ° 

L.  lancifoUum  punctalum  or  roseum — Flowers 
large,  white,  petals  studded  with  pale  rose  or 
blush  projections,  and  beautifully  spotted  with 
rose  color. — Ed(/ar  Saunders. 


With  respect, 
Sutton,  April  2,  1855. 


J.  E.  Putnam. 


IT  CAN'T  BE  HELPED. 

"Can't  be  helped,"  is  one  of  the  thousand  con- 
venient phrases  with  which  men  cheat  and  de- 
ceive themselves.  It  is  one  on  which  the  helpless 
and  the  idle  take  refuge  as  the  last  and  only  com- 
fort— it  can't  be  helped.  Your  enei-getic  man  is 
for  helping  everything.  If  he  sees  an  evil,  and 
clearly  discerns  its  cause,  he  is  for  taking  steps 
forthwith  to  remove  it.  He  busies  himself  with 
ways  and  means,  devises  practical  plans  and 
methods,  and  will  not  let  the  world  rest  until  he 
has  done  somethtng  in  a  remedial  way.  The  in- 
dolent man  spares  himself  all  this  trouble.  He 
will  not  budge.  He  sits  with  his  arms  folded, 
and  is  ready  with  his  unvai-ying  observation,  "It 
ean't  be  helped  !"  as  much  as  to  say — "If  it  is 
it  ought  to  be,  and  we  need  not  bestir  ourselves 
to  alter  it."  Wash  your  face,  you  dirty  little  so- 
cial boy ;  you  are  vile,  and  repulsive,  and  vicious, 
by  reason  of  your  neglect  of  cleanliness.  "It 
can't  be  helped."  Clear  away  your  refuse,  sweep 
your  streets,  cleanse  your  drains  and  gutters,  pu- 
rify your  atmosphere,  you  indolent  corporations, 
for  the  cholera  is  coming.  "It  can't  be  helped  !" 
Educate  your  children,  train  them  up  in  virtuous 
habits,  teach  them  to  be  industrious,  obedient, 
frugal,  and  thoughtful,  you  thougtiess  communi- 
ties, for  they  are  now  growing  up  vicious,  igno- 
rant and  careless,  a  source  of  future  peril  to  the 
nation.  "It  can't  be  lielped."  But  it  can  be 
helped.  Every  evil  can  be  abated,  every  nuisance 
got  rid  of,  every  abomination  swept  away  ;  though 
this  will  never  be  done  by  tlie  "can't-l)0-helped" 
people.  INIan  is  not  helpless,  but  can  both  help 
himself  and  help  others.  He  can  act  individually 
and  unitedly  against  wrong  and  evil.  He  has 
the  power  to  abate  and  eventually  uproot  them. 
But,  alas  !  the  greatest  obstacle  of  all  in  the  way 
of  such  beneficial  action,  is  the  feeling  and  dispo- 
sition out  of  which  arises  the  miserable,  puling, 
and  idle  ejaculation  of  "It  can't  be  helped." 
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^  For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

GRAVEL  WALLS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  point  at  which  the  remarks 
I  heretofore  offered  you  stopped,  was,  a  suitable 
adhesive  mixture  for  gravel  buildings. 

Mortar,  as  a  building  material,  is  a  cement 
made  of  quick-lime  and  sand,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  stone,  brick  and  other  matter  together. 

Limestone  is  sufficiently  firm  and  compact  for 
building,  and  is  doubtless  safe  and  durable.  The 
process,  as  is  well  known,  in  producing  quick-lime, 
is  to  expose  this  stone  to  a  powerful  heat.  This 
process  destroys  its  peculiar  qualities  as  stone  by 
driving  off  the  carbonic  acid,  yet  is  in  a  state 
which  with  suitable  additions  or  absorptions  of 
carbonic  acid,  it  will  become  stone  again.  An 
English  writer,  Jennings,  (nota  very  modern  one, 
it  is  true,)  says,  "That  it  is  well  known  that  quick- 
lime alone  and  water  will  not  make  good  mortar. 
Various  substances  have  been  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  finely  sifted  coal  ashes,  and  gravelly  sand 
from  the  neighborhood  of  spring  water."  He 
says  further,  "that  equal  parts  of  quick-lime  and 
the  article  which  is  to  supply  the  carbonic  acid, 
whether  sand,  fine  gravel,  coal  ashes,  or  other 
matter,  will  be  a  fair  proportion  of  each  ingredi- 
ent, but  it  may  happen  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances that  this  general  rule  ought  to  be  depart- 
ed from."  It  must  not  be  overlooked  too  that  wa- 
ter is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  composition 
of  mortar,  and  from  our  theory,  he  says,  "it  fol- 
lows that  that  which  contains  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  unmixed  with  substances 
not  congenial  to  the  composition  of  mortar,  such 
as  clay  and  vegetable,  matter  must  be  the  best. 
Besides  the  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  which  are  the 
most  important  parts  in  the  formation  of  mortar, 
there  is  reason  for  concluding  that  the  water  it- 
self is  more  than  a  medium  fur  the  formation  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime  ;  but  what  its  precise  oper- 
ation is,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say." 

A  writer,  (Gregg,)  in  the  tenth  number  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  The  Plouyh,  the  Loom  and  the 
Anvil,  on  the  subject  of  slaking  lime  and  prepar- 
ing mortar,  says,  "To  bring  caustic  or  quick-lime 
into  a  fit  state  to  be  mixed  with  other  ingredients 
to  form  mortar,  it  must  be  reduced  to  a  hydrate, 
when  it  is  called  slaked  lime,  and  the  process  of 
reducing  it  is  called  slaking.  It  is  pretty  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  induration  of  mortars  de- 
pends upon  theirabsorption  of  carbonic  acid /rom 
the  atmosfhere ;  and  it  seems  to  be  essential  to 
this  reunion  of  carbonic  acid  with  the  lime,  that 
the  latter  should  have  previously  combined  with 
its  equivalent,  or  about  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  water.  Stuccoes  made  with  hastily  prepared 
lime  remain  soft  and  powdery  for  a  long  period  ; 
but  those  prepared  with  well-slaked  and  tempered 
lime  soon  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  become  hard 
often  to  a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface. 
The  presence  of  water  being  necessary,  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  if  dry  quick-lime  be 
placed  in  a  jar  of  carbonic  acid,  no  absorption 
whatever  takes  place. 

"Quick-lime  slaked  by  the  addition  of  water,  is 
the  mode  usually  used  in  practice.  *  *  *  In  this 
mode  of  slaking,  care  must  be  taken  to  throw  on 
the  necessary  quantity  at  once ;  none  must  Ijc  ad- 
ded during  the  effervescence,  or  the  lime  will  be 
numbed,  fall  in  powder  imperfectly,  and  continue 


gritty.  Equal  care  must  be  ta^([ti  not  to  drown 
the  lime  with  too  much  water.  Thus  drowned  it 
loses  the  grtater  fart  of  its  binding  qualities,  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  rich  limes. 

"The  substances  mixed  with  lime  to  form  mor- 
tar are  sand,  ashes  and  burnt  clay.  To  enable 
lime  to  harden  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  it  as  minutely  as  pos- 
sible, or  so  as  to  expose  as  much  surface  as  pos- 
sible to  the  action  of  the  air.  The  addition  of 
any  of  the  al)ove  substances  effects  their  division, 
and  their  action  is  simply  mechanical.''''  The  same 
writer  says,  "that  if  a  greater  proportion  of  sand 
is  used  than  3|  of  sand  to  1  of  lime,  (chalk  lime 
is  here  spoken  of)  the  mortar  is  not  plastic  enough 
for  use,  and  causes  it  to  be  too  friable,  for  excess 
of  sand  prevents  mortar  from  setting  into  a  com- 
pact adhesive  mass.  But  different  limes  require 
different  proportions." 

The  theories  of  these  authors  differ  seriously  in 
reference  to  the  process  by  which  quick-lime  be- 
comes stone  again,  and  the  settlement  of  this 
question  is  very  essential  in  reference  especially 
to  concrete  or  gravel  buildings. 

O.  S.  Fowler,  who  first  built  on  this  mode  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  and  who  pu1)lished  a 
book  on  this  subject,  seems  to  have  proceeded 
without  much  attention  to  the  proportion  or 
principles  of  mortar-making  ;  and,  so  fiir  as  I  am 
informed,  those  generally  who  have  built  in  this 
manner  have  followed  too  closely  his  directions. 
On  the  24th  page,  of  his  book,  after  a  description 
of  the  materials  for  his  walls,  is  the  following  : 
"These  materials  now  require  to  be  mixed  with 
lime,  and  any  easy  mode  of  commingling  these 
stones,  gravel  and  sand  with  the  lime,  will  serve 
the  purpose.  I  have  never  tried  mixing  them  in 
a  dry  state,  but  am  certain  this  will  answer  a 
good  purpose,  but  it  will  probably  take  some 
more  time  ;  yet  I  think  it  better  to  wet  the  lime 
first,  because  it  incorporates  itself  with  these 
stones  better  wet  than  dry  ;  at  least,  I  think  the 
lime  can  be  wet  more  easily  by  itself,  than  after 
mixing  with  the  stones."  On  the  28th  page  he 
says,  "I  deposited  my  lime"  and  "I  then  poured 
in  my  water,  not  merely  enough  to  wet  the  lime, 
but  so  that  the  whole  mass  would  be  as  thin  as 
milk,  and  stirred  it  up  completely,  so  as  to  amal- 
gamate the  water  and  the  lime  together."  He 
then  put  into  this  lime-water  sixteen  to  eighteen 
barrows  of  sand  to  eight  barrows  of  lime.  "If  it 
was  too  thick  to  be  worked  easily,  more  water 
was  put  in,  and  as  it  was  worked  water  was  still 
added,  until  the  mass  ivas  so  thin  that  it  would 
follow  the  men  about  as  fast  as  they  worked 
backward  and  forward."  "I  speak  of  this  thin- 
ness," he  says,  "because  lime  mixes  so  much  bet- 
ter when  a  large  amount  of  water  is  used  than 
when  it  is  rather  dry."  He  further  says,  "that 
he  mixed  a1)out  one  hundred  barrows  of  stone 
and  sand,  to  eight  barrows  of  lime  ;  and  the  pro- 
portionate value  of  the  lime  is  to  good  stone- 
lime  as  2i  to  8,  making  from  thirty  to  forty  parts 
of  gravel  and  stone  to  one  of  stone-lime."  But 
this  ho  admits  is  too  little  lime,  and  recommends 
one  part  stone-lime  to  twenty,  twenty-five  or  thir- 
ty parts  sand  and  stone;  and  finally  "recommends 
to  those  who  are  timid  and  cautious,  one  part  of 
good  stone-lime  to  twenty  of  sand  and  gravel." 

This  mass  of  lime  and  water,  sand,  gravel  and 
stones,  was  mixed  with  the  shovel  and  still  wa- 
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tered  on  its  pfteaffe  to  the  wall,  with  such  an  ac- 
cumulation of  carbonic  acid  as  it  could  meet,  and 
immediately  (i«  jiosited  on  the  wall  and  strange  to 
tell,  that  it  remains  hitherto,  not  so  much  an  ad- 
hesive mass  (if  science  be  true)  as  a  well-packed 
collection  of  stones,  sand,  gravel  and  lime,  (with 
the  irregular  broken  slate-stone  predominating, 
■which  is  a  ^ery  favorable  feature)  witii  but  little 
true  raortiir. 

If  your  patience,  Mr.  Editor  is  parallel  to  my 
disposition,  T  shall  inflict  upon  your  columns 
still  another  article  at  least  on  this  subject,  and  if 
any  of  your  readers  intend  soon  to  build  after 
this  method,  and  are  desirous  for  the  whole  sto- 
ry, it  may  be  said  to  them,  get  your  foundation 
ready  as  soon  as  you  will,  but  do  not  commence 
the  worK  a'ljve  the  underpinnings  earlier  in  the 
season  than  the  first  of  Juno.  w.  n  n. 

Waltham,  May,  1855. 


water,  being  about  half  "as  heavy  as  lead  !"  If 
you  want  the  weight  set  forth  in  tons  avoirdu- 
pois, you  have  the  following  pretty  row  of  figures — 
1,256, 195,070,000,000, nO(f, 000,000  tons  weight  ; 
or,  in  words — one  quadrillion,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  thousand,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
trillions,  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  billion 
tons  avoirdupois  ! 

And  now,  good  reader,  are  you  any  wiser  than 
you  were  before?  We  trow  not,  for  the  figures 
are  beyond  the  power  of  human  conception.  They 
must  stand  in  all  their  nakedness — an  arithmetical 
marvel.  In  the  words  of  Chambers''  Journal,  from 
which  we  have  condensed  these  facts,  "after  weigh- 
ing the  earth,  we  cannot  realize  the  enormity  of 
its  weight  ;  and  yet  the  earth  itself  is  but  an 
atom  in  the  universe  !" — Portland  Transcript. 


WEIGHING  THE  EARTH. 

"What,  weighing  the  huge  earth  as  you  would 
a  pound  of  soup  or  a  lump  of  lead?"  And  why 
not?  If  modern  science  cannot  furnish  the  ful- 
crum that  Archimedes  wished  for  that  he  might 
move  the  earth,  it  can  at  least  find  a  balance  in 
which  to  weigh  it.  This  curious  operation  was 
performed  several  times,  in  the  last  century,  but 
recently  with  more  accuracy  by  JNIr.  Bailly,  late 
President  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  England. 
It  was  dor.  ^  in  London  and  in  a  corner,  but  was 
not  done  in  an  hour  or  a  day.  It  was  a  long 
labor  of  nearly  four  years  duration.  Bat  how 
was  it  done  ? 

Well,  that  would  require  many  words  to  ex- 
plain, but  briefly  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Bailly  did 
not  clap  the  earth  into  a  scale,  and  counterbal- 
ance it  with  an  indefinite  number  of  pound 
weights,  nor  did  ho  take  it  to  pieces  and  weigh  it 
in  fragments.  lie  did  it  by  the  aid  of  Newton's 
great  discovery — the  power  of  attniction.  He 
hung  a  slender  rod,  with  a  light  ball  upon  each 
end,  to  the  ceiling,  ])y  moans  of  a  silk  or  wire 
ihread  fastened  to  its  middle.  He  then  placed  a 
massive  leaden  ball  near  each  end  of  the  rod,  in 
fiuch  a  wise  that  each  sphere  attracted  the  ball 
next  to  it  in  op|  osite  directions,  both  thus  tend- 
ing to  twist  the  thread  the  same  way.  Carefully 
observing  the  ciffct  of  the  spheres  in  twisting  the 
tliread  and  causing  the  rod  to  vibrate,  he  tlien 
compared  the  r  :sults  with  tlie  effect  produced  by 
the  earth's  attraction  upon  the  thread,  and  hav- 
ing accurately  ascertained  the  weight  of  the  leaden 
spheres,  thence  computed  the  weight  of  the  earth. 

But  you  maj  be  sure  all  this  was  not  done 
without  combating  with  many  disturbing  influ- 
ences. A  brcatli  of  air,  a  ray  of  light,  the  dis- 
turbance caused  by  a  man's  breathing,  the  emana- 
tions of  animal  heat  from  the  body — any  of  these 
sufficed  to  put  the  instrument  out  oi  tune,  and 
render  the  lesuJts  of  the  experimonts  wholly  fal- 
lacious. Consequently,  Mr.  Bailly  was  obliged 
to  put  a  casing  alwut  the  apparatus,  and  then, 
that  his  own  presence  might  not  disturl)  it,  stood 
in  a  far  corner  and  watched  its  movements  with 
telescopes,  through  small  Avindows  in  the  easing. 
And  now  for  tlie  grand  result — what  docs  the 
earth  weigh  ?  Well,  Mr.  Bailly,  after  allowing 
for  a  small  probable  error,  says  the  density  of  the 
earth  is  five  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that  of 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  STUBBLE  LAND. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  six  acres  of  stubble  land 
which  was  plowed  last  fall ;  soil  gravelly  loam  ; 
three  acres  of  which,  I  design  for  corn,  and  the 
other  three  for  potatoes.  Now  I  wish  to  obtain 
information  through  your  valuable  paper,  as  to 
the  best  modes  of  cultivating  these  crops. 
One  of  my  brother  farmers  tolls  me  to  spread  on 
thirty  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre,  and  harrow  it 
in  without  disturlnng  the  old  turf.  Another 
says  spread  on  fifty  loads  and  cross  plow  it. 
Which  way  will  be  likely  to  give  the  best  re- 
turns in  corn?  Shall  I  cross  plow  in  the  ma- 
nure, for  potatoes,  or  harrow  it  in  ?  Would 
pond  muck  answer  as  a  manure,  or  would  gyp- 
sum be  better,  or  would  you  combine  the  two? 
If  you  will  give  your  views  on  these  questions  it 
will  greatly  oblige  a  young  farmer. 

A  Subscriber. 


Remarks. — Apply  all  the  manure  y.  d  can 
spare,  per  acre,  immediately  after  plowing,  and 
turn  it  under  three  or  four  inches,  harrow  with 
a  sharp  and  long  toothed  implement  moved  at 
a  quick  pace.  The  old  turf  ought  to  be  dis- 
turbed and  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  other 
soil.  If  you  can  adopt  the  advice  of  your  friend 
who  says,  "spread  on  fifty  loads  of  manure  and 
cross  plow,"  you  will  hardly  fail  of  a  crop,  let 
the  season  be  what  it  may.  Old  muck  and  plas- 
ter would  be  excellent  in  the  hill. 


The  Crops. — The  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  2d 
says: — "We  do  not  recollect  a  season  for  many 
years,  when  on  the  first  day  of  May  the  country 
has  looked  so  beautiful,  or  the  growing  crops  of 
wheat,  oats  and  grass  so  thrifty,  as  they  do  now." 
Spring  wheat,  the  Tribune  says,  is  all  in  and  up 
so  as  to  cover  the  ground  with  its  beautiful  green 
verdure.  The  amount  sown  is  fully  one-fourth 
larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  prospect  could 
not  be  more  favorable.  Oats,  too,  are  generally 
in,  and  in  some  instances  are  already  growing 
above  ground.  The  amount  sowed  is  probably 
about  the  same  as  last  year.     Corn  had  not  been 
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planted  ;  but  the  farmers  were  busy  in  preparing 
their  fields,  and  by  the  15th  it  was  thought  the 
seed  would  generally  be  in  the  ground.  The  grass 
crop  is  said  never  to  have  looked  better  than  it 
now  does.  The  prospect  is  that  it  will  be  nearly 
double  what  it  was  last  year. 

The  Rochester  Democrat  of  the  5th  says  :  "We 
learn  from  Ephraim  Goes,  Esq.,  of  Pittsford,  who 
has  just  returned  from  quite  an  extensive  western 
tour,  that  in  the  six  States  through  portions  of 
which  he  passed,  the  wheat  crop  looks  well,  and 
there  is  a  pretty  large  breadth  of  land  sown. 
But  in  Southern  Michigan,  it  surpasses  any  thing 
heretofore  sP'-'n  in  the  western  country.  It  is  con- 
siderably more  forward  than  in  Western  New 
York,  and  promises  such  a  yield  as  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  auy  portion  of  the  Union." 

The  Bangor  Whig  of  Monday  says  that  the 
grass  is  starting  favorably  in  that  region,  and  is 
much  more  forward  than  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  rains 
have  been  light  as  yet. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WHAT  A  NATIVE  COW  IS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  the  in- 
quiry of  "W.  S.  L.,"  in  the  Partner  of  the  5th 
inst.,  "What  constitutes  a  cow  of  native  breed  ?" 
I  would  respectfully  say,  that  when  I  use  the 
terra  native,  it  is  in  the  sense  generally  given  to 
it  by  practical,  common  sense  men.  Scarcely  an 
art'cle  appears  in  relation  to  cattle,  that  does  not 
speak  of  native  cattle.  He  says  he  means  by  7ia- 
tive  breed  one  "indigenous  to  the  country" — that 
is,  according  to  Webster,  "born  within  it,  not 
exotic" — "not  imported  from  abroad."  How 
long  an  animal  must  have  been  within  the  coun- 
try to  entitle  its  progeny  to  be  called  native,  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  define.  1  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  animals  as  native,  that  are 
not  clearly  shown  to  be  of  a  different  character. 
It  was  in  this  view  of  the  subject  that  I  said 
'^nine-tenths  of  all  the  stock  of  New  England  are 
natives.  This  expression  may  appear  extravagant 
to  a  gentleman  who  has  been  brought  up  to  look 
upon  improved  imported  stock  alone  as  worthy  of 
notice  ;  but  I  think  it  will  not  so  appear  to  those 
common  sense  farmers  who  never  owned  any  of 
the  imported  stock. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage,  in  any  manner, 
the  introduction  of  such  stock.  I  am  glad  to 
know,  from  so  good  authority,  the  degree  of  at- 
tention given  to  this  stock  in  the  county  of 
Worcester.  I  presume  there  is  no  other  county 
in  the  Commonwealth  that  can  show  a  statement 
any  tiling  like  it.  And,  notwithstanding  tlie  in- 
timation of  the  gentleman  that  some  idea  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  stock  of  the  county 
can  be  formed  from  these  facts,  I  presume  he  will 
not  liazard  the  assertion  that  even  one-fourth  part 
of  the  animals  in  his  own  chcrislied  city  are  what 
he  would  term  "improved  cattle."  "By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  is  a  maxim  as  appli- 
cable to  cattle  as  to  persons  ;  and  when  this  rule- 
is  applied,  and  the  best  products  of  the  county 


of  Worcester  are  compared  witl  the  common 
products  of  some  other  counties  within  my  know- 
ledge, the  improved  character  of  their  stock  will 
taper  off  to  a  point  almost  imperceptible.  Iclieer- 
fully  admit  that  a  stock  of  cows  that  yield  a 
pound  of  butter  each  daily,  for  six  months  in  a 
year,  is  entitled  to  be  called  good.  I  have  rarely 
seen  or  known  a  stock  doing  better  than  this,  on 
ordinary  feed,  whatever  may  be  the  br<'od.  If  I 
could  find  six  native  cows  that  would  do  this,  at 
$50  each,  I  should  prefer  them  to  six  of  the  best 
improved,  costing  $200  each,  wherever  found. 
May  7,  1855.  Essex. 


RAIN  IN  SUMMER. 

BY   B.    P.   SHILLABER. 

The  farmer's  heart  was  sad,  his  toil  was  vain, 
His  famished  crops  were  crisping  in  the  field. 

For  not  one  drop  of  life-sustaining  rain 
Did  the  red  clouds  of  'summer  deign  to  yield. 

The  cattle  'neath  the  trees,  with  lolling  tongue, 
Gave  up  the  search  of  herbage  in  despair, 

And  listless  in  the  shade  their  heads  they  hunp, 
And  ch"wed  their  cuds  with  most  desponding  air. 

The  brook  was  dry,  or  stood  a  muddy  pool. 
Whose  stagnant  waters  none  might  dare  to  drink, 

Which  fete,  in  crystiil  brightness,  pure  and  cool. 
Wooed  with  its  song  the  thirsty  to  its  brink. 

The  burning  sun  drank  up  the  pearly  dew 

That  evening  pitying,  on  creation  shed. 
And  o'er  the  parched  earth  his  hot  beams  threw — 

The  herbage  sickened,  and  the  flowers  lay  dead. 

The  river  shimmered  in  its  lurid  rays. 
The  corn  grew  dry  and  withered  as  it  stood, 

The  fainting  birds  scarce  raised  their  tunely  lays 
In  dim  recesses  of  the  ancient  wood. 

Then  man  and  vegetation  prayed  for  rain — 
The  withered  stalks,  like  famished  hands  werer.iised  ; 

But  day  by  day  was  man's  petition  vain. 
The  clouds  arose  and  vanished  as  he  gazed. 

At  length  the  blessed  boon,  so  long  withheld. 
Came  like  an  angel  down  in  man's  dismay, 

Cheering  the  heart,  that  well-uigli  had  rebelled. 
And  giving  joy  where  grief  erewhile  held  sway. 

The  thirsty  earth  drank  in  with  greedy  tongue, 
The  cooling  flood  that  trickled  o'er  its  breast — 

The  trees  abroad  their  arms  enraptured  flung. 

And  grass  and  flower  once  more  upreared  their  crest. 

The  brooks  again  resumed  their  gladsome  song, 
And  through  the  meadows  took  their  cheerful  way  ; 

Onee  more  the  corn  its  verdant  pennons  flung, 
Once  more  the  birds  made  merry  on  the  spray. 

The  farmer's  heart  grew  glad,  and  on  his  knee, 
ITis  voice  attuned  with  warm  devotion's  strain, 

He  poured  his  soul  in  gratitude  to  see 
The  blessed  coming  of  the  summer  rain, 

Which  'alls,  like  God's  own  spirit,  on  tlie  dust 
Of  man's  fallen  nature,  dead  in  sin  and  pain. 

Till  with  a  newer  hope  and  holier  trust 
It  wakens  into  life  and  joy  again. 


Co.ypARATivE  Prices  in  18-16  and  1855. — The  N. 
Y.  Jonrnal  of  Co??i/«f7Tt' publishes  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  wholesale,  or  cargo  prices  of  articles 
of  consumption  for  ten  years  past — fnuji  1840  to 
1855,  both  inclusive.  From  this  it  appears  that 
while  a  few  articles,  such  as  sugars  and  iiKjlasses, 
and  certain  kinds  of  tea  and  spices,  are  now  ac- 
tually lower  than  they  wore  in  184G,  the  great 
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majority  of  articles  of  consumption  have  advanced 
at  a  frigiitfiil  rate  from  tlie  average  prices  tiien 
quoted.  Breadstuffs  of  all  kinds  are  now  nearly 
double  what  they  were  in  1846.     For  example  : 

Wlieat  flour  in  1840  was  Si,"5  a  bbl.  In  If  55,  S9,Sli 

Ry«          "              "               3,06       "  "        9,75 

Corn  meal             "              3,25      "  "        5,25 

Wheat  per  bush.   "               1,12  bush.  "        2,80 

Oats          "            "                 39      "  "           81 

Corn         "            "                  67      "  "        1,13 

Liquors  of  various  kinds  have  fortunately  kept 
pace  witii  breadstuffs.  In  1846  Cogniac  brandy 
sold  at  $2.62  a  gallon  ;  now,  $4.70  is  the  whole- 
sale price. 

Sperm  oil  in  1846  sold  at  91  cts.  a  gallon  for 
crude  and  93  cts.  for  manufactured  ;  now  the 
crude  brings  $1.79  per  gall.,  and  the  manufac- 
tured ,>J;2.05. 

Provisions  of  all  kinds  have  advanced  prnpor- 
tiouably  thus: — In  1846  mess  pork  sold  at  $10.68 
a  barrel  ;  now  it  sells  at  $17.37j|  ;  mess  beef 
then  sold  at  §7.87,  now,  at  $11.00  ;  lard  was 
then  65  cts.  a  jiound,  no^r  it  is  10  cents  ;  butter 
was  17^,  now  26  cents  ;  cheese  was  7|  cents, 
now  11  cts.  Rice  was  then  sold  at  $4.00  a  bar- 
rel, now  it  is  $6.00.  The  greatest  rise  on  any  one 
article,  however,  we  believe  has  taken  place  in 
grass  seed.  In  1846  Timothy  is  quoted  (per  bar- 
rel we  presume)  at  $13.00,  and  now  it  is  $28. 
— Traveller. 


CORN  PLANTS  FOR  FODDER. 

There  are  few  articles  brought  to  market  which 
are  in  greater  demand  than  milk  and  butter — 
none,  which  it  is  more  desirable  that  they  should 
be  sweet  and  pure,  and  presented  in  fine  condi- 
tion. The  bext  butter  has  brought  from  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  to  fifty  cents  a  pound  in  Boston 
market  for  several  years  past, — not  at  the  stalls 
and  market  places,  but  supplied  to  families  week- 
ly, in  small  quantities.  Beef  is  now,  and  will 
remain  for  some  time,  scarce,  and  prices  will 
rule  that  will  forbid  a  use  of  it  in  anything  like 
the  amount  consumed  heretofore,  and  butter,  in 
one  form  and  another  will  supply  its  place  in  a 
considerable  degree.  Butter  is  also  largely  ex- 
ported, at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  constant 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  population,  in  a  ratio 
greater,  perhaps,  than  the  means  are  increased 
for  supplying  it.  There  will  unquestionably  be 
a  demand,  at  fair  and  remunerative  prices,  for 
all  tlie  farmer  can  spare. 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that  milk  is  a  nu- 
tritious and  sul)stantial  article  of  food ;  that 
with  bread,  baked  apples,  boiled  rice,  hominy 
and  other  articles,  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  sys- 
tem, even  of  laboring  men,  than  a  diet  mainly 
made  up  of  meats.  In  one  or  another  of  the 
forms  mentioned  above,  it  is  common  at  the  ho- 
tels and  eating-houses  in  the  cities,  and  hundreds 
daily  dine  upon  it  who  have  heretofore  only  con- 
sidered it  fit  food  for  children  or  persons  not  en- 
gaged in  laborious  occupations.  The  change  is  a 
wholesome  one,  especially  in  our  hot  summers, 


and  milk,  in  almost  any  quantity,  will  be  in  de- 
mand at  fair  prices.  It  is  the  only  article,  how- 
ever, among  the  farm  products,  which  has  been 
sold  at  too  low  a  price  until  within  the  six 
months  just  passed. 

These  premises  being  correct,  it  becomes  an 
important  consideration  how  cows  shall  be  fed 
in  order  to  produce  the  largest  quantity  and  the 
best  quality  of  each.  Our  pastures,  throughout 
New  England,  and  especially  in  Massachusetts, 
comprise  the  most  unproductive  lands  we  have ; 
they  have  been  overstocked  and  fed  until  ex- 
hausted of  most  of  their  original  elements  of  fer- 
tility, and  now  require  treble  the  number  of  acres 
to  support  a  cow  that  they  did  forty  year .3  ago, 
many  of  them  are  upon  hill-sides  too  precipitous 
for  the  plow,  and  others  too  stony  to  admit  of 
cultivation,  their  phosphates  exhausted  and  their 
vitality  mostly  gone. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  inquire  how  these 
may  be  reclaimed,  fertilized,  and  made  profita- 
ble, but  to  speak  of  another  source  of  supply 
when  close  feeding  and  our  scorching  summer 
suns  have  exhausted  the  natural  pastures  of  their 
grasses. 

The  maize,  or  corn  plant,  of  whatever  variety, 
is  eminently  adapted  to  our  climate.  It  is  har- 
dy, easily  cultivated,  full  of  saccharine  juices,  and 
abounds  in  nutritious  matter  for  cattle.  They 
eat  it  greedily,  including  the  stems  when  not 
grown  too  rank,  it  produces  an  abundant  flow 
of  rich  milk,  and  yields  two  or  three  times  as 
much  per  acre  as  our  usual  crops  of  grass.  In 
addition  to  all  these  advantages,  it  costs  so  little 
for  seed,  and  is  so  easily  cultivated  and  brought 
to  the  cattle,  that  it  commends  itself  to  all  who 
need  a  larger  amount  of  green  food  for  their 
stock  than  they  are  able  to  obtain  from  their  nat- 
ural pastures. 

Between  two  and  three  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre  is  probably  the  quantity  required  for  sow- 
ing ;  sow  in  highly  manured  drills,  t  "  "^r 
three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  cultivate  and  hoe 
thoroughly,  and  the  rapidity  of  growth  and 
amount  produced  will  be  surprising.  In  cutting 
it  up  do  not  cut  below  the  lower  joint,  as  that 
will  materially  check  the  after  growth. 

Most  persons  use  the  white  flat  southern  corn 
for  seed,  but  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  as  well  as 
our  common  field  corn,  are  used.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded admirably  witli  the  white  flat. 

A  writer  in  the  Alhany  Cultivator,  in  1843, 
states  that  in  the  spring  of  1842,  he  prepared 
two  squares  in  his  garden,  each  20  by  30  feet, 
and  sowed  them  with  born — about  two  quarts  to 
each  square,  which  he  found  too  much.  When 
about  waist  high,  he  commenced  pulling  it  up 
by  the  roots,  and  feeding  it  green,  to  a  fine  Dur- 
ham heifer  and  some  pigs  ;  the  latter  devouring 
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it  as  greedily  as  the  former.  lie  pulled  up  and  The  second  cavity  is  remarkable  for  the  reticu- 
resowed  these  squares  four  times  during  the  sea-^^^'^^PPea'-ance  of  its  interior,  resembling  honey- 
_„„,,,.,  •      T     •     i.u     ii      i      J       comb,  having  a  large  number  of  cells.     In  the 

son,  and  kept  the  animals  m  the  finest  order,    ,  i     /•  f? 

'  i  '  stomach  of  th 


without  anything  else  worth  naming,  and  was 
satisfied  that  nothing  else  will  produce  half  as 


the  camel  they  are  termed  water-cells, 
and  the  animal  has  the  power  to  close  their 
orifices  so  as  to  jretain  their  fluid  contents  ;  and 


much,   as  corn   thus   planted   or   sown.     Every  possibly  all  ruminants   have,  to  a  certain  extent, 

time  he  stript  a  s^iuare,  it  was  forthwith  highly  1*'^*^  P*^^^""  to  Perform  the  same  feat,  so  that  they 

,        ,    ,  ,   ,  ,  v     can  exist  without   water   much   longer   than  a 

manured,  aad  at  once  spaaed  up  and  resown ;  he  u„_„p 

generally  fed  the  corn  as  it  was  pulled  up. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  writer  obtained 
J^ur  crops  in  a  single  season.  Two  stout  crops 
may  lie  obtaiaed  ia  New  England,  and  in  favor- 
able geasous,  when  th«re  are  no  severe  frosts  un- 
6il  late  in  Septeaiber,  ikrea  crops. 


The  third  copartment  is  commonly  termed  many- 
plies^  from  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  its  inte- 
rior, disposed  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  centre  by  an  assemblage  of  free 
edges,  thus  affording  an  extensive  surface  within 
a  small  space. 

The  fourth  is   termed   abomasum ;  this  is  the 

In   the  calf  it  is  termed 

ivea 


Corn  piants  make  aa  excellent   fodder  when  true  digestive  stom^ach 
permitted  to  grew  to  nearly  their  usuaL  sLse,  and : '''^'^'^^'  ^"^i  ^J  means  of  its  organic  acid,  derives 

CheH  cut  asLd  dri^  ashay  is  r^ade-but  tfee  labors i^^'^^^,''^'^."^l°*J'7P^^«'-'«^*^«?t'''-n*'"S  "'''^•     ^" 
-  J     .       .  ..,>..,.         ,  ,,    'teriorly  ir,  is  lined  by  a  sott  villous  membrane, 

of  dry.sg  ,:c  so  grea4;  that  tt  will  not  be  generally  j^g^g./g^^^  j^  longitudinal  folds  ;    these,  as  they 
ased  a«  fod-ler  ig  t'b9.t  shape.  j  approach  the  pyloric,  or  lower  outlet,  are  more 

■       I  irregular,  running   in   various   directions.      The 

parts  are  studded  with  innumerable  glands,  which 
secrete  the  gastric  juice  or  true  digestive  fluid. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  fourth  stomach  we  find 
the  pyloric  outlet,  within  which  is  a  valvular 
pcojeetion;  this,  aided  by  the  joint  action  of  cir- 


BUMmATION-OE,  RE-MASTICATION, 

iTrUtci!.  for  tie  A'ew  E«^licKtt  Fcnffi^r, 
BE"  CE«..    E.    SADS',    VETK&IKARS"   SGRGBOH. 

Mk.  EsiroK : — Sir, — I  notice,  ia  a  rec<}nt  num- 
ber <jf  the  Nei'j  Ev.^h*'A  F-yr/eer,  ait  article  writ^.eular  fibres,  prevent  crude  materials  entering  the 
Sea  by  eae  ^f  he  appears  t«  be  skeptieai  regardiao"] <^k^'^-iR»ui*  until  they  are  properly  comminuted, 
tht  phesenaeEa  «f  r%Mf«/iiJE4?a,  <rr  re-iaaeticatton  so  as  to  form,  through  the  action  of  bile  and 
of  foed  fey  sru^iiiaEts — erea,  sheep,  <i:e, ;  a«d  Ipac^reatic  juices,  an  homogenous  mass  of  nutri- 
^a^e  theught  .tliat  a  few  reisiarks,  under  the  above  meKt. 


Jieading,  j^aj  interest  y«ur  readers.     Ie  fact,  the 
•Z7tld.Q  rejulres  that  scuie  riGtice  should  be  taken 


PosteriGr  ta  the  jnjlorus  we  have  the  dvodenum, 
ternjed  in  Kon-ruminants — man  and  horse  for  ex- 


cf  it,  beeauee  ifc  pcetaulgates  ats  error,  inasmuch 'iis^ple — seoond  stomach;    into    which,    through 
a&  t\\Q  writer  uadertates  t<i  show  thai.  cesiuiiUai-  their   respective  canals,  the  bile  and  pancreatic 


exen  zs  iff  -w.^illecr  «/"  bx^nsiiliUt^,  i^c. 

£t  ifi  the  firet  instance,  v.ithic  my  own  o^jserva- 
tioii,  tha^  an  kuslAtK-dof-oLK  has  ever  doubted  the 


fiuids  enter,  and  this  is  considered  as  the  com- 
meaeemeat  of  the  intestines. 
The  demi-caual,  just  alluded  to,  is  in  the  region 


theorj  ef  riuKitieisop,  in  rumifnuits.  Lest,  how- ■  where  the  opening  into  the  various  stomatic  co 
ever,  ib ere  shall  be  others  in  the  sam.e  state  of '  P*''<:i!'^eiits  a,pj)roach  each  other.  Ordinarily,  it  is 
igner&Bee,  I  ^vopaee  to  offer  a.  few  remarks  onjJi  more  groove  or  duct ;  but  by  voluntary'  act,  or 
the  anatGinj  aad  physiology  of  the  dix-estiveinot.,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  can  be  converted  into 
organs,  eeasideriEg  only  the  stooiach  aad  its  aj>  s^i^^i  th«  inlet  of  which  is  the  termination  of 
pecdageg.  I  the  gullet,  and  the  outlet  or  posterior  part  is  over 

We  shall  Sr«fc  nethe  the  mso'^Mgus,  or  gullet,  fie  region  of  one  or  more  of  the  apertures. 
This  is  a  strong  Daeml«aB«ue  and  Eiuscular  tube,'      Having  thus  briefly  treat«l  on  the  anatomy  of 
citeading   f^oat  the  ciouth   to    the  cardaic,  or  I  the  parts,  we  shall  next  offer  some  physiological 
upper  portiojL  of  the  stomach,  which  gradually  j  remarks. 

enlarges  as  it  descends,  asid  finally  terminates  inl  Tlie  food,  having  entered  the  mouth,  undergoes 
what  is  teriQod  the  cfe^Hi-eanal.  Et  has,  however,  ^^  slight  mastication,  and  is  somewhat  insalivated 
prolongattons  into  the  third  and  fourth  stomaclrs.  '>y  the  salivial  fluids.  In  a  rough  and  rather 
ft  ie  composed  of  four  coats  or  layers,  viz.,  an  bulky  form,  it  passes  down   tlie  (esophagus  and 

eaters   the   demi-canal  ;    its   rough,   and   conse- 


exteraiU, -two  middle,  aad  internal;  these  are 
united  by  means  of  cellular  adhesions,  so  as  to 
ad/ait  of  contraction  and  expansion. 

The  principal  parts  deserving  notice  are  tlie 


quently  irritating  surface,  coining  in  contact  with 
the  lips  or  pillars  of  this  canal,  act  as  a  stimulus 
and  arouse  a  set  of  involuntary  movements,  which 


middie  coats;  these  are  composed  of  muscular  I '"t-'siilt  in  a  separation  of  the  pillars,  so  that  the 
tihree,  arranged  spirally,  in  contrary  directions,  {h^lf-'^iii^sticated  food  falls  into  the  first  or  second 
eo  as  to  a4mit  of  descent  and  ascent  of  food  andl^P^rtments  of  the  stomach.  The  mere  fluid  and 
cud^  and,  at  the  same  time,  Icno-then  or  shorten 'pi'lpy  portions,  beinir  retained  in  the  mouth  and 
the  tube — increase  or  decrease  its  calibre. 


esophagus,  flow  gi'ntly  onward  without  causing 
tlie  pillars  to  separate,  and  are  thus  convoj'cd  to 
the  third  stomach,  and  from  tlienoe  to  the  fourth. 
That  portion  of  food  which  enters  the  first  and 
second  copartments,  after  being  slightly  masti- 
cated, is,  by  a  reverse  peristaltic  action,  I'orced, 
.   ,„  ..  1      \-\  \-  p  ,,  ■,■  lin   tlie  fi>rm  of  jirlolnilar   pellets,  into   the  denii- 

nH^lirr       !i""'r        f"''''^     °"''|canal,   and    thus  at  regular    intervals    ascends 
ptacles  lor  crude  aliment.  '  '  ° 


THE   STOMACH. 

The  stomach  is  subdivided  into  four  distinct 
cavities  ;  the  first  is  named  iA<.y/Mrir'.?,  or  paunch  ; 
the  second,  reticulum,  or  honeycomb.  They  are 
not,  however,  considered  part  of  the  true  digestive 
stomach,  but 
used  as  rece 
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through  the  gullet  into  the  mouth.  After  a 
second  mastication,  the  same  process  is  repeated, 
and  so  on  to  the  end. 

The  condition  of  food,  tlierefore,  as  to  bulk  and 
solidity,  is  the  circumstance  ■wliicli  determines 
the  closure  or  opening  of  the  dfiiii- canal,  and 
which,  consequently,  regulates  its  passage  into 
the  first  and  second,  or  third  and  fourth  copart- 
monts.  For  example:  if  a  cow  be  fed  on  thin, 
washy  diet,  needing  no  re-mastication,  it  will  pass 
on  to  the  third  and  fourth.  This  is  the  case  with 
a  calf;  tlie  milk,  Avhich  forms  its  nourishment, 
pass.s  on  to  the  true  digestive  stomach,  the  aper- 
ture leading  to  the  first,  second  and  third,  being 
contracted  from  a  narrow,  undivided  tube,  which 
constitutes  the  demi-canal. 

From  tliis  fact,  I  contend  that  a  ruminant  has 
no  power,  as  some  persons  suppose,  to  give  a  cer- 
tain direction  to  food  and  lodge  it  in  any  part  he 
chooses.  The  whole  function  of  digestion  is  in- 
voluntary, and  is  governed  ))y  that  same  power 
which  causes  the  heart  to  pulsate ;  expands  the 
lungs  ;  secretes  bile,  panci'eatic  juice  and  urine, 
without  the  aid  or  consent  of  the  individual. 
We  may,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  increase 
or  decrease  these  functions  ;  but  their  primary 
operations  are  uncontrollable  by  ns,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  involuntary.  It  is  probable,  liow- 
ever,  that  when  the  animal  is  iniljibing  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  much  of  it  passes  into  the 
first  and  second  copartments ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  fluid  medicine  ;  when  forced  down  in  a 
rapid  manner,  it  goes  tiie  same  route,  instead  of 
passing,  as  it  should,  into  the  true  digestive  cav- 
ity. Remember  this,  ye  who  drench  cattle.  Re- 
member, also,  that  medicine  must  never  be  given 
to  cattle  in  the  form  of  a  l»all,  or  bolus,  for  it  is 
almost  sure  to  break  through  the  pillars  of  the 
canal  and  fall  into  the  paunch,  and  perhaps  do 
more  harm  than  good  ;  to  say  the  least,  its  op- 
eration will  be  uncertain.  Hence  it  follows  that 
fluid  medicine  is  best  adapted  to  the  diseases  of 
cattle,  and  such  must  be  poured  down  the 
oesophagus  in  a  slow  and  careful  manner. 

Now  let  us  see  if  we  understand  the  sensible 
phenomena  of  rumination  ;  this  will  afford  the 
most  convincing  argument  to  meet  any  scepticism 
that  may  arise  as  regards  rc-masli(ation. 

The  best  subjects  for  demonstrating  the  com- 
pound act  of  mastication  and  rumination,  are 
animals  with  long,  lean  necks,  such  as  the  (j'lrnffe, 
camel,  laiiin  and  drommlary ;  but  in  ordinary  cat- 
tle, not  overliurthened  with  muscle  or  fat,  there 
is  no  difli.-ulty  ill  the  way.  For  example  :  let  a 
person  stand  on  tlie  left  side  of  the  animal,  in  the 
region  of  the  neck,  (supposing  the  latter  to  be  in 
the  rumhinlmij  mood.)  He  perceives  the  cud  re- 
ascend  tlirough  the  gullet  and  re-descena  again 
into  the  stomach.  At  the  period  of  re-ascension, 
place  the  ear  in  the  region  of  tlie  gullet,  and  a 
gurgling  sound  will  be  heard,  diff"erent  from  that 
accompanying  re-dcscension.  The  action  has 
been  desoril)e(l  as  undulating — alternate — cominc 
and  going  like  ttie  motion  of  a  ship  ;  but  this  is 
regulated  by  tlie  respiratory  movi'mcnts  and  dif- 
ferent attitiidrs  of  the  body.  We  can,  however, 
at  tlie  moment  of  re-ascent,  perceive  a  flank  move- 
ment, deep  inspiration,  succeeded  by  raj  .id  ex- 
piration, showing  conclusively  that  a  powerful 
nervou.s  conenrnnt  lurci — involuntary — controls 
the  action  of  rumination. 


Finally,  the  cud  can  be  made  to  ascend  or  de- 
scend, in  the  following  manner  :  we  perceive  the 
cud  descend,  now  grasp  the  gullet  firmly,  and  it 
I'e-aacends  into  the  mouth.  We  next  perceive 
the  cud  ascending  ;  arrest  it  by  compressing  the 
gullet,  and  it  rapidly  descends  again  into  the 
stomach  ;  hence  the  phenomena  of  re-mastication 
can  readily  be  demonstrated. 

In  view  of  confining  this  article  to  the  limits 
prescrilied  by  journalists,  I  now  refer  the  reader 
to  a  diagram  of  the  cow's  stomach,  to  be  seen  at 
the  office  of  this  paper.  G.  H.  Dadd. 


NUTRITIVE  aUALITIES  OF  MILK. 

In  the  Medical  Convention,  lately  in  session  at 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  pre- 
sented a  report  on  the  nutritive  qualities  of  milk, 
and  also  on  the  question  ■svhetber  there  is  not 
some  mode  )>y  which  the  nutritive  constituents  of 
milk  can  be  preserved  in  their  purity  and  sweet- 
ness, and  furnished  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities  in 
such  quantities  as  to  supersede  the  present  de- 
fective and  often  unwholesome  modes  of  supply. 
The  report  says  that  when  railroads  were  opened 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  it  was  said  that 
milk  would  be  furnished  to  the  residents  of  cities 
in  the  purity  that  it  was  found  on  farms,  but  a 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  demonstrate  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  conveyance  of  the  milk 
from  the  farm  to  the  cars,  the  transit  on  the  rail- 
way, and  the  time  lost  in  its  delivery  throughout 
the  city,  it  was  clearly  shown,  had  the  effect  of 
making  it  unfit  for  the  nourishment  of  a  child. 
During  the  past  half  century,  experiments  had 
been  made  with  a  view  of  preserving  milk  in  its 
pure  state  ;  yet  it  was  but  recently  that  a  dis- 
covery had  been  made,  by  a  gentleman  in  New 
York,  which  was  to  evajiorate  the  water  and  mix 
with  it  white  sugar,  which  rendered  it  what  is 
termed  solidified  milk.  In  his  practice  he  had 
used  this  improved  milk  for  the  nourishment  of 
infants  with  the  most  gratifying  results,  and  after 
having  kept  it  for  three  months  ;  and  he  knew  of 
its  having  been  kept  twelve  months  without  any 
injury  to  its  qualities. 


The  Course  of  Trade. — According  to  the  hou- 
isville  Journal,  that  city  is  entirely  run  round  by 
the  recently  constructed  railroads  through  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  The  course  of  travel  and  trade  baa 
left  the  Ohio  river,  and  all  the  important  cities — 
Cincinnati  not  excepted — are  suffering  in  conse- 
quence ;  while  inland  cities,  which  a  few  years 
since  had  nothing  but  a  sleepy  future  in  prospect, 
have  suddenly  awakened  to  life  and  energy.  The 
Journal  says : 

"We  know  of  no  other  city  in  all  this  vast 
Union  that  is  just  now  suffering  so  much  injury 
from  the  effects  of  the  superior  enterprise  of 
other  communities  as  Louisville.  The  construc- 
tion of  numerous  railways  in  every  direction, 
Ne)rth,  East  and  West,  while  none  have  been 
built  South,  lias  had  the  effect  to  divert  both 
travel  and  trade  from  her,  and  no  effort  worthy 
of  respect  has  been  made  to  counteract  this  ten- 
dency. Cincinnati  has  also  been  a  su  fferer  from 
the  injurious  influences  of  the  network  of  rail- 
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ways  that  have  been  spread  out  on  the  North  be- 
tween that  city  and  the  lakes.  But  her  citizens 
have  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  the  evil ;  and 
to  remedy  it,  propose  to  extend  railroads  to  the 
South,  which  will  give  to  Cincinnati  a  decided 
advantage  in  competing  with  Louisville  for  the 
trade  in  that  direction." 


LOOK  TO  YOUR  BEES. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  lousiness  of  the  farm 
which  has  in  itself  a  higher  or  more  pleasant  in- 
terest than  that  of  bee-tending  and  the  produc- 
tion of  honey  ;  but  in  order  to  realize  this  pleas- 
ant interest,  there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  insect, 
and  of  what  kind  of  a  home  and  accommodations 
it  needs  in  order  to  facilitate  its  labors  and  find  a 
profit  from  them.  These  will  require  some  espe^ 
rience,  some  reading  and  a  good  deal  of  observa' 
tion.  About  all  we  can  do  in  a  newspaper  arti 
cle  is  to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  and  make  a 
few  general  remarks. 

The  common  idea  is,  that  the  moth-miller  is 
the  great  destroyer  of  the  bee,  and  such  is  the 
fact,  but  not  primarily — there  is  a  serious  exist 
ing  difficulty  before  the  miller  begins  its  depreda^ 
tions,  the  swarm  itself  is  weak  and  declining 
Clean  and  well-fed  cattle  in  good  condition,  are 
seldom  annoyed  with  vermin,  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  perfectly  healthy  fruit  trees  are  often 
attacked  witli  borers;  it  is  the  already  diseased, 
or  neglected,  in  both  cases,  that  become  the  suf- 
ferers. The  miller  has  the  sagacity  like  an  able 
general,  to  approach  where  it  will  meet  the  least 
resistance  ;  it  tiien  enters  the  citadel,  quietly  en- 
circles it,  saps  the  foundations  and  destroys  it. 

Our  first  suggestion,  then,  is,  in  the  words 
with  which  we  began — "Look  to  your  Bees" — if 
they  are  weak  you  must  unite  two  colonies  and 
make  them  strong,  or  if  they  are  already  molest- 
ed, dislodge  their  enemies,  and  let  them  have 
a  fiiir  chance  for  life  and  labor. 

Hives  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  afibrd  an 
opportunity  for  examination  without  disturbing 
the  bees ;  if  the  moth  is  at  work,  or  if  the  hive 
needs  cleaning  or  repairs,  it  can  be  seen  and  the 
evil  corrected.  With  the  old-fashioned  hive,  lit- 
tle or  nothing  can  be  done,  ])ut  occasionally  to 
destroy  a  swarm  and  take  the  honey.  A  weak 
hive  will  swarm  late,  and  in  that  case  it  scarcely 
lias  time  to  collect  a  winter's  stock  of  food,  and 
thus  its  weakness  is  perpetuated.  We  want  them 
early,  for, 

"A  swarm  in  May,  is  worth  a  load  of  hay  ; 
A  swarm  in  June,  is  wortli  a  silver  spoon  ; 
A  swarm  in  July,  isn't  worth  a  fly." 

Have  hives  prepared  for  the  new-comers,  and 
everything  in  readiness  for  their  rocept  on  when 
they  come  out.  If  they  seem  uneasy  wlien  a1)out 
swarming  and  show  a  disposition  to  leave,  sprin- 


kle them  with  the  aid  of  a  large  nyringe  or  in 
any  other  practicable  way,  and  if  the  water 
reaches  them  they  will  soon  light. 

But  we  earnestly  recommend  to  all  apiarians 
and  lovers  of  these  interesting  insects,  the  careful 
perusal  of  Lanc/stroth^s  work  on  bees,  where  he 
will  find  more  valuable  information  and  direc- 
tions for  their  management,  tluin  it  is  in  our  pow- 
er to  give. 

THE  PRESENT  CRISIS. 

The  political  and  miscellaneous  jiress  abound 
in  advice  to  the  farmers,  the  burden  of  which  is 
"50R'  and  plant  all  you  can,  that  the  wants  of  the 
people  may  be  supplied."  Such  advice,  I  think, 
should  always  be  given  with  a  caution.  Farmers 
have  a  mania  of  the  plowing  and  sowing  order, 
which  propels  them  sufficiently  in  that  direction 
without  foreign  aid.  High  as  are  the  prices  for 
grain,  they  are  less  exorbitant,  if  possible, 
than  the  prices  for  butter,  cheese,  meat,  &c.,  the 
product  mainly  of  hay  and  grass.  It  is  quite  as 
necessary  that  we  should  now  look  to  a  good  sup- 
ply of  yrass  as  of  grain.  Milk,  as  an  article  of 
diet,  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  A  good  sup- 
ply of  milk  and  of  dairy  products  depends  essen- 
tially upon  a  good  supply  of  grass,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  even  pork. 

Plowing  and  sowing  too  much  is  the  great  fault 
of  American  farmers.  We  need  more  and  better 
grazing  lands.  When  a  field  ceases  to  produce  a 
fair  amount  of  grass,  it  may  become  necessary  to 
plow,  till  thorouf/hly,  and  seed  again  ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  a  large  portion  of  our  grazing 
lands  are  less  productive  than  they  might  become. 
But  when  fields  conveniently  situated  and  adapted 
to  general  tillage  are  once  "broken  up,"  they 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  allowed  no  rest  till  the 
vegetable  mould  and  the  elements  of  grain  are  so 
nearly  exhausted  that  they  will  produce  very  lit- 
tle of  either  grass  or  grain. 

The  amount  of  fertilizers  applied  to  our  land 
is  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  ground  under 
cultivation,  and  the  lalwr  is  as  scanty  as  the  ma- 
nure. We  are  bringing  so  much  vii'gin  soil  un 
der  cultivation  that  it  seems  almost  impossible 
that  we  could  "use  ourselves  up"  for  a  genera- 
tion or  two  to  come,  but  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  poor  crops  seems  to  indicate  that  we  are  al- 
ready abundantly  enjoying  the  fruits  of  our  im- 
providence. I  am  warranted  in  gayin;^  that  all  our 
agricultural  products  ought  to  be  produced  from 
half  the  land  now  employed. 

My  advice  in  the  present  emergency  is  this  : 
Plow  and  sow  no  more,  and  in  many  cases  less, 
than  usual.  Find  out  liy  reading  and  ubservation 
the  best  methods  of  tilling  your  land,  and  adopt 
them.  Procure  tiie  best  tools,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  labor-saving  implonients.  Secure  plenty 
of  help.  AVork  your  ground  thoroughly  and  in 
many  cases  ditrh  it  without  delay.  At  all  hazards, 
and  at  any  reasonable  cost,  be  up  with  your  work. 
Exterminate  all  weeds.  Save,  procure  and  apply 
to  your  land  whatever  will  enrich  it.  Let  all  the 
slops  of  tlie  house  l>e  u.sed  for  watering  tlie  garden. 
Let  all  the  villages  and  cities  be  ransacked  for 
food  for  plants.  Be  diligent  and  trust  Providence. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
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WOODWARD'S  IMPROVED  SEED  PLANTER  AND  MANURE  DROPPER. 


Anxious  to  lay  everything  before  the  reader 
that  will  tend  to  facilitate  his  labors  and  enable 
him  to  realize  a  large  return  for  them,  we  give 
above  the  engraving  and  description  of  another 
labor-saving  implement.  We  have  examined,  but 
not  used  it ;  it  seems  to  be  constructed  on  correct 
principles,  and  has  been  used  for  several  years  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State.  The  inventor's  de- 
scription is  as  follows  : — 

"These  labor-saving  and  profit-yielding  ma- 
chines ore  presented  to  the  public,  as  being  of 
much  greater  utility  than  any  other  implements 
ever  presented  for  saving  of  labor  and  increase  of 
crops.  Corn,  broom-corn,  carrots,  and  other 
small  seeds,  may  l)e  planted  and  cultivated  with 
less  than  one-half  of  the  expense  of  the  hoe,  and 
in  the  m(jst  perfect  manner,  removing  coarse  sub- 
stances nine  inches  each  way  from  the  line  of  the 
row,  smoothing  and  pulverizing  a  strip  eighteen 
inches  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  plow  on 
tlie  under  side  cuts  a  channel  at  any  required 
depth,  making  the  earth  still  finer,  into  which 
the  seed  is  dropped  while  the  ground  is  moist, 
causing  it  to  swell  immediately,  and  I)eing  cov- 
ered of  equal  depth,  it  comes  up  from  one  to  tliree 
days  sooner  than  when  covered  Avitli  the  hoe, 
tlieroliy  getting  a  start  of  the  weeds.  It  plants  in 
the  hill  or  drill,  depositing  any  suitable  number 
of  grains  at  almost  any  given  distance.  Ten 
acres  are  an  ordinary  day's  work  for  a  man  and 
horse.  Wlien  properly  nKide  and  used,  it  gives 
universal  satisfaction.  More  than  two  hundred 
have  been  sold  in  Ilampsliire  and  Franklin  coun- 
ties. Plaster,  lime,  ashes,  bone-dust,  or  any  other 
dry  fine  manure,  the  machine  can  drop  upon  the 
seed  before  it  is  covered,  from  one  to  forty  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  It  was  awarded  the  first  premium 


(a  medal  and  diploma)  at  the  great  trial  of  agri- 
cultural implements  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1852; 
it  has  also  taken  the  first  premium  at  all  the 
State  and  County  Fairs  where  I  have  presented  it, 
and  in  many  other  places.  Also,  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  New  York." 


COMMON  THINGS. 


In  raising  vines  from  cuttings,  those  which  are 
furnished  with  two  eyes  each  will  be  sufficiently 
long  for  the  purpose  ;  the  lower  part  should  be 
planted  singly  in  small  pots  filled  with  good  mold, 
leaving  the  upper  ej'e  ratlier  below  the  surface 
than  above  it.  The  j^ots  should  be  placed  either 
in  a  stove  or  in  a  hot-bed,  allowing  the  plants 
room  as  they  advance  in  height,  and  shifting 
them  into  larger  sized  pots  when  tliey  have  filled 
the  first  with  roots.  As  the  season  advances  they 
may  be  removed  into  the  stove  and  other  hot- 
house, and  from  thence  to  the  greenhouse,  keep- 
ing them  neatly  tied  up  to  sticks,  and  allowing 
them  plenty  of  air,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
drawn  up  weakly.  Vines  raised  from  single  eyes 
require  the  same  management  as  those  from  cut- 
tings, beginning  only  with  a  smaller  sized  pot, 
and  removing  them  into  others  as  they  gain 
sti-ength  and  it  requires  room.  Those  raised 
from  cuttings,  as  well  as  these,  should  be  kept 
under  glass  throughout  the  summer,  and  a  ju- 
dicious application  of  liquid  manure  during  the 
growing  montiis,  would  considerably  promote  the 
growth  of  both. 

Cauliflowers. — The  seed  should  be  sown  now 
for  the  autumnal  crop  upon  a  gentle  liot-bed. 
This  sowing  will  come  in  during  August,  and  for 
a  later  crop  the  seed  sliould  be  sown  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  May  ;  this  will  furnish  heads 
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in  October  or  November.  If  some  of  the  plants 
of  this  last  gowing  be  taken  up  and  laid  in  like 
Broccoli,  tiiey  will  be  more  secure  in  case  of  cold, 
wet  weather  occurring  at  the  end  of  the  season. — 
Gardejiers^  Chronicle. 


DUTIES  OF  THE  FARMER  TO  HIS 
FAMILY. 

Dr.  J.  Reynolds  recently  delivered  a  lecture 
before  the  Concord  Lyceum,  upon  the  "Duties  of 
Farmers."  We  propose,  with  the  Doctor's  con- 
sent, to  present  to  our  readers  some  extracts  from 
this  lecture.  Under  the  head  of  "Duties  to  his 
Family,"  he  remarks, 

"Order  and  neatness,  are  among  the  marks  of 
good  farming.  Where  these  are  wanting  in  th'. 
arrangements  about  the  house  and  farm-build- ! 
ings,  they  will  be  wanting  on  the  farm.  The  far- 
mer is  bound  to  train  up  his  family  in  good  hab- 
its, and  habits  of  order,  by  which  everything 
shall  be  kept  in  its  place,  and  everything  d  )ne  in 
its  proper  connection,  and  habits  of  neatness 
which  shall  lead  to  the  instant  detection  and  re 
moval  of  every  nuisance,  are  among  tlie  good 
habits  in  which  children  should  be  trained  from 
their  infancy.  The  health,  the  comfort  and  the 
respectability  of  his  family  demand  this  at  his 
hand. 

Among  the  provisions  which  the  farmer  should 
make  for  his  family,  are  all  those  arrangements 
and  utensils  which  are  calculated  to  save  time 
and  labor  and  strength.  There  is  much  hard 
work  to  be  done  in  the  family  of  the  farmer,  and 
on  certain  days,  and  at  certain  seasons,  the  fe- 
males are  tasked  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
strength  and  powers  of  endurance.  Now,  I  would 
not  recommend  that  you  should  get  every  new 
pattern  of  cooking-stove,  or  washing  machine,  or 
churn,  that  you  may  see  advertised  in  the  news- 
papers. But  I  would  have  you  keep  those  that 
you  have  in  good  order,  and  in  a  condition  al- 
ways ready  fur  use.  Have  them  in  a  convenient 
place,  and  so  arranged  as  to  save  steps  and 
strengtii  as  much  as  possible. 

Provide  for  the  happiness  of  your  family.  Many 
little  attentions  to  their  comfort,  and  ari'ange- 
ments  )jy  which  their  labors  may  be  facilitated, 
contril)ute  much  to  promote  their  happiness. 
The  mistress  of  the  family  has  numy  things  in 
the  care  of  her  children,  and  in  the  labors  of  the 
family,  to  exhaust  her  strengtii,  and  to  try  her 
feelings,  and  the  good  wife  will  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate all  the  arrangements  you  may  make  for 
her  relief,  and  will  amply  repay  you  by  her 
cheerful  smiles,  and  increased  patience  and  sweet- 
ness of  temper. 

Never  require  the  females  of  the  family  to  do 
those  things  which  properly  belong  to  the  otiier 
sex.  They  should  not  be  required  to  split  the 
wood,  or  even  to  carry  it  into  tlie  house  ;  to 
shovel  the  snow  from  the  clothes-yard,  or  to 
sweep  the  paths  and  alleys  around  the  house,  or 
carry  pails  of  food  to  tlic  hogs,  or  dig  the  pota- 
toes for  dinner.  Many  a  fiirmer's  wife  has  been, 
and  now  is  subjected  to  drudgery  of  this  sort. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tlie  days  of  sucli  ser- 
vice are  nearly  ended.  All  such  laljurs  should  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  daily  business  of  the 
farm,  and  should  bo  attended  to  in  their  season. 


The  man  who  loves  his  wife,  and  wishes  to  make 
his  home  a  happv  one,  will  regard  her  feelings, 
and  never  subject  her  to  mortiiication  or  degrada- 
tion. Nature  has  implanted  in  the  heart  of  every 
woman  a  desire  to  appear  well  in  the  eyes  of 
others  ;  this  desire  should  never  be  contravened 
unless  it  oversteps  the  bounds  of  propriety,  but 
should  be  indulged  so  far  as  your  means  will 
justify.  It  is  associated  in  her  mind  with  the 
feeling  of  self-i*espcct,  which  is  one  of  the  Ixst 
safeguards  of  virtuous  character.  Never  by  un- 
remitting toil,  render  that  fair  and  blooming 
countenance,  and  those  delicate  features  coarse 
and  harsh,  and  cause  that  beautiful,  active  and 
symmetrical  form  to  become  bowed  and  crippled 
and  distorted  by  incessant  drudgery.  Remember 
that  woman  is  not  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
same  muscular  strength  and  power  of  endurance, 
that  she  has  given  to  man.  Iler  strengtii  consists 
in  her  weakness,  which  appeals  to  you  for  sup- 
port and  pi-otection,  and  in  her  beauty  and  gen- 
tleness, which  appeal  to  your  love  and  aifection. 
And  in  all  the  arrangements  of  the  household, 
you  should  remember  that  the  duties  of  woman 
are  not  to  be  accomplished  by  muscular  power 
and  brute  force,  but  rather  by  skill,  by  tact, 
by  perseverance  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  her  labors  and  cares,  should  be  the  fa- 
cilities and  aids  supplied  to  her.  Thus  will  her 
strength  be  spared,  and  her  time  saved  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  her  mind,  for  the  instruction  of  her 
children,  and  for  the  perfornMince  of  those  gentle 
charities,  that  so  peculiarly  adorn  the  female  char- 
acter. And  how  much  more  cheerful,  aye,  and 
successful  too,  will  be  the  labors  of  the  field,  when 
the  sweet  and  cheerful  smile  of  the  contented  and 
happy  wife  meets  you  at  the  threshold,  and 
sheds  sunshine  tlirough  your  dwellings. 

Another  and  most  important  duty  which  the 
farmer  owes  to  his  fiimily,  is  to  supply  them  with 
the  means  of  moral,  intellectual  and  religious 
culture.  Let  your  children  be  trained  from 
their  earliest  infancy  to  be  affectionate,  kind, 
obedient,  truthful,  industrious,  and  as  fast  as 
their  intellect  is  developed  let  it  receive  appro- 
priate culture.  Never  grudge  the  cost  of  books, 
periodicals  or  papers,  or  taxes  for  the  institutions 
of  learning.  Money  paid  for  the  instruction  of 
3'our  children  is  the  best  investment  you  can 
make  for  them,  and  remember  that  as  the  world 
advances  in  knowledge,  and  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  life  increase,  the  standard  ol"  edu- 
cation must  be  elevated  from  generation  to  gener- 
tion.  It  is  not  enough  tiiat  your  cliildren  are 
instructed  in  those  things  that  you  learned  in  the 
schools  of  your  l)oyhood.  They  must  be  taught 
those  things  that  you  now,  in  your  manliood,  feel 
that  you  need  to  know.  There  has  been  as  you 
all  know,  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  cause 
of  education,  within  a  few  years  past.  Catch  this 
spirit  tiiat  now  pervades  New  Kiighind,  and  let  it 
enter  into  all  the  arrangements  lor  the  education 
of  your  children.  But  L  must  cut  short  my  re- 
marks upon  this  copious  theme  and  will  only  add, 
that  you  cannot  aiford  to  dispense  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  religion,  for  to  these,  wo  in  New  Eng- 
land, are  greatly  indebted  for  our  worldly  pros- 
perity. Teach  your  children  to  reverence  the  sa- 
cred word,  to  remember  the  Saljbatii  day,  and  to 
do  to  others,  as  they  Avould  thilt  others  should  do 
to  them  ;  and  never  forget  that  in  all  these  re- 
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specte,  your  own  example  is  the  most  efficiont 
teacher,  and  that  the  lessons  they  are  thus 
taught,  will  make  the  deepest  impression  upon 
their  minds." 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 


CALVES    TAILS  AND  WIND  SPAVIN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Does  it  benefit  calves  to  cut  ofl', 
their  tails?  (a.) 

Can  you  tell  the  cause  and  cure  of  wind-spavin 
on  horses'  legs?  (6.) 

Will  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  an- 
swer the  above?  L.  B.  Pkttingill. 

Weston,  Vt.,  May,  1855. 

Remarks. — (a.)  The  cutting  off  of  the  tails  of 
calves  or  cattle  is  a  cruel  and  barbarous  custom, 
conceived  in  ignorance,  and  the  practice  is  contin- 
ued because  our  fathers  did  it.  It  disfigures  the 
animal,  and  subjects  it  to  annoyance  and  suffer- 
ing from  insects  in  the  hot  season.  So  the  old 
and  foolish  notion  prevails  that  cattle  have  the 
tail  sickness,  tliat  the  end  of  the  tail  bccomos  soft 
and  the  only  cu'-e  is  to  chop  off  the  end  of  that 
useful  and  graceful  appendage,  leaving  an  un- 
sightly stump  which  any  cow  would  be  ashamed 
to  wear,  even  if  her  owner  ie  not  ashamed  to  see 
it. 

(b.)  Spavin  is  occasioned  by  straining  the  ten- 
dons or  little  vessels  which  contain  a  liquid  or 
mucous  to  enable  the  tendons  to  slide  over  each 
other  easily.  These  vessels  are  enlarged  by  vio- 
lent exercise,  too ;  one  of  them  may  frequently 
be  seen  on  the  inside  of  the  hock  at  its  bending, 
considerably  increased  in  size.  Spavin  is  of  two 
kinds,  bog-spavin  and  blood-spavin,  and  is  diffi- 
cult to  cure.  A  close  bandage  continued  for  a 
long  time,  will  sometimes  effect  a  cure,  but  if  the 
horse  has  a  hard  pull  again  it  is  apt  to  return. 
Bleeding  is  resorted  to  by  some,  bat  is  a  danger- 
ous and  not  often  successful  remedy.  We  would 
recommend  frequent  bathing  of  the  enlarged 
parts  with  very  weak,  cold,  arnica  water,  and  to 
give  the  animal  fair  treatment,  both  in  the  car- 
riage and  in  the  field. 

But  preventive  is  better  than  cure.  Spavins 
are  usually  the  evidences  that  the  horse  has  had 
a  hard  master — but  not  always. 

HOPS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  a  constant  reader  of  the 
Farmer,  and  have  had  an  eye,  and  some  years  a 
hoe,  to  the  hop  business  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 

I  have  the  Farmer  of  Feb.  3,  in  which  you 
state,  in  answer  to  "Culture  of  Hops,"  that  the 
cost  of  raising  and  curing  a  pound  of  hops  is 
about  five  cents.  The  hop  folks  of  this  county 
must  disagree  with  you  as  to  the  cost  of  hops  per 
pound.  Your  remarks  agree  with  my  own  views. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  1  sold  my  hops  in  Mon- 
treal, for  two  years  in  succession,  at  six  and  a 
half  dollars  a  hundred.  We  think  hero  that 
hops  cannot  be  afforded  less  than  ten  or  twelve 
cents  per  pound,  at  the  least. 


Remarks. — The  cost  per  pound  was  stated  by 
us  at  five  cents,  as  estimated  by  practical  grow- 
ers in  this  and  other  States.  The  cost  must, 
of  course,  vary  according  to  circumstances,  as 
value  of  land,  location,  labor,  the  amount  of  man- 
ure required,  &c.  We  do  not  think  the  business 
profitable  Vv-hen  the  prices  are  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  cents  per  pound.  The  price  has  averaged 
more  than  fourteen  cents  for  the  last  fifty  years,  at 
times,  however,  falling  so  low  as  six  or  seven 
cents,  and  once  as  low  as  five  cents  per  pound,  at 
which  it  is  a  losing  business. 


RED    RUSSETS. 

We  have  received  from  Hervey  Tufts,  Esq.,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  a  boxofajtples  which  he  calls 
the  Red  Russet— and  the  name  is  appropriate — 
which  are  now  this  tenth  day  of  May,  as  hard, 
plump,  and  fair  probably,  as  they  ever  -were. 
The  color  is  a  dark  red,  but  bright  on  the  sunny 
side,  and  covered  with  minute  grayish  dots. 
They  are  of  medium  size,  stem  slender  and  about 
an  inch  long,  calyx  small  and  in  a  shallow  basin. 
They  have  a  pleasant,  sprightly  flavor,  and  we 
should  pronounce  them,  judging  from  the  speci- 
mens before  us,  apples  worthy  of  extensive  culti- 
tion.  We  should  be  glad  of  a  few  of  the  scions. 
The  tree  upon  which  they  grew  is  a  very  old  one, 
supposed  to  be  a  seedling,  and  is  on  the  farm  of 
S.  W.  Mansfield,  Esq.,  of  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
The  tree  was  called  an  old  one  forty  years  ago. 

white  thimbleberry. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Knowing  you  to  be  interested  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  horticulture,  and  seeing 
an  inquiry  in  one  of  the  Farmers,  in  regard  to 
the  white  blackberry,  1  would  announce  a  new 
fruit  of  which  I  claim  to  be  the  originator  ;  it  is 
the  white  thimbleberry;  if  you,  or  any  pf  your 
correspondents,  have  ever  seen  any  of  this  excel- 
lent fruit,  I  should  like  to  know  it. 

A  Reader  of  the  Farmer. 

South  Reading,  May,  1855. 

ticks  on  sheep. 

Will  you  tell  us  the  best  way  to  kill  ticks  on 
sheep  and  lambs  without  injuring  the  animal  ? 

Deerfield,  N.  H.,  1855.  A  Subscriber. 

yeB,sir.  In  the  first  place  keep  the  sheep  in 
healthy  condition  by  plenty  of  good  food,  say 
clover  hay  cured  with  the  leaves  on,  a  few  tur- 
nips, beets  or  carrots  cut  fine,  and  an  occasional 
feed  of  grain  or  beans, — allow  them  a  free  choice 
to  remain  under  cover  or  to  go  out  doors  as  they 
please,  and  then,  if  they  are  infested  with  ticks, 
put  a  little  yellow  snuff  close  to  the  skin  on  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  or  a  little  linseed  oil,  but 
do  not  use  spirits  of  turpentine  or  mercurial  oint- 
ment only  as  a  last  resort.  There  is  an  ingenious 
little  article  for  sale  to  fumigate  or  smoke  the 
sheep  and  kill  the  ticks  by  blowing  strong  tobacco 
smoke  among  them. 
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BOILING   WATER   ON    FRUIT    TREES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Can  you  tell  me  anything  of 
the  cifi-ot  of  boiling  water  poured  around  the 
roots  of  choice  fruit  trees  ?  A  lady  from  New 
Jersey,  who  is  much  interested  in  horticulture, 
says,  if  poured  over  the  roots  of  the  cherry  tree 
in  sjjring,  it  destroys  the  germ  of  insects  deposit- 
ed there,  and  makes  the  tree  fruitful.  I  have 
never  seen  the  experiment  made,  but  I  once  rath- 
er mischievously  poured  a  pailful  of  boiling  wa- 
ter over  the  roots  of  a  large  grape  vine,  which 
had  shaded  the  Avindow  inconveniently  for  many 
years,  without  yielding  fruit,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  it ;  and  the  result  was,  that  it  ma- 
tured fruit  that  season,  and  continued  to,  for 
many  successive  ones. 

If  it  is  useful,  at  what  season  is  it  best,  and 
how  much  may  be  applied  with  safety  ?  f. 

East  Charlemont,  May,  1855. 

Remarks. — The  above  inquiry  and  remarks  are 
evidently  from  one  of  our  numerous  female  read- 
ers, who  are  becoming  interested  in  what  relates 
to  the  garden  and  farm.  Hot  water  poured  upon 
the  roots  of  peach  trees  will  prevent  the  curl  of 
the  leaf,  and  rejuvenate  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  tree.  We  have  never  tried  it  on  plums  or 
cherries,  but  it  is  not  clear  to  us  why  it  would 
not  be  as  beneficial  to  cither  of  them  as  to  the 
peach.     Apply  it  in  April. 

HEMLOCK   TREES — AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  answer  to  the  gentleman  at 
Gilford,  N.  II.,  upon  peeling  hemlock  trees,  I 
should  say  let  them  alone,  till  you  are  ready  to 
peel  them.  My  reason  is  this  ;  all  hemlock  trees, 
as  far  as  I  have  noticed,  when  blown  down,  if 
the  roots  are  part  of  them  fastened  still  in  the 
ground,  peel  better  than  those  which  are  broken 
oflf  entirely.  I  suppose  the  circulation  of  the  sap 
commences  in  the  spring,  and  is  by  the  remaining 
roots  carried  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  while  those 
broken  off  have  no  roots  from  which  the  tree  may 
derive  sap. 

Will  you  please  ask  those  who  advertise  agri- 
cultural implements  in  your  paper  to  write  the 
price  with  the  advertisement,  and  oblige  many 
of  your  readers.  b.  j. 

Campton,  N.  H.,  1855. 

air   in   water   PIPES. 

A.  S.  Worthcn,  New  London,  N.  H. — Is  the 
upr.er  end  of  your  pipe  below  tiie  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  well?  If  not,  the  air  is  drawn  in 
and  partially  prevents  the  passage  of  the  water 
until  it  is  forced  through  the  entire  pipe.  When 
tlie  pipes  are  below  the  water,  a  chemical  action 
by  the  water  on  the  pipe  generates  a  (jas,  which, 
in  many  cases,  has  the  same  effect  as  C(jmmon  air. 
I  have  frequently  ])cen  obliged  to  use  a  force 
pump  to  remove  this  gas,  when  no  air  could  pos- 
sibly get  into  the  pipes. 

Prof.  Tinker,  P.  J. 

Plumberton,  Vt.,  April  20,  1855. 

potato  onion. 
Thanks  to  a  "Suuscriber,"  at  Nantucket,  for 
a  box  of  the  potato  onion.    We  shall  plant  them. 


GROUND    NUT,    OR    INDI.VN    POTATO. 

Can  any  one  give  information  concerning  the 
Groundnvt  or  Indian  Potato  ?  lias  any  attempt 
ever  been  made  to  cultivate  it,  and  with  what 
success?  Is  it  not  possible  to  improve  this  "ehilJ 
of  mother  earth"  by  care  and  culture  so  as  to 
make  it  a  valuable  root?  g.  f.  n. 


SUBSOIL    PLOW. 

To  J.  G.,  Northumberland,  N.  H.—Vrot  Mapes' 
diamond-footed  subsoil  plow  is  probably  the  best 
now  used.  

GUANO    FOR   A    SINGLE   YEAR. 

Please  inform  me  what  kind  of  fertilizor  to  use 
upon  a  corn  crop  to  the  best  advantage  for  this 
year.  I  intend  to  plant  some  eight  or  ten  acres 
of  river-land  to  corn  ;  the  soil  is  a  deep,  sandy 
loam,  and  is  inundated  every  spring.  I  have  no 
manure  to  put  on  it.  The  land  has  been  previ- 
ously pastured.  R.  Harriman. 

H€nmher,N.H.,  1855. 

Remarks. — We  saw  a  field  of  land  similar  to 
that  described  above,  manured  with  guano,  300 
pounds  per  acre,  on  two  acres,  and  on  two  ad- 
joining acres  fifteen  ox-cart  loads  of  good  manure 
applied  ;  the  result  was  56  bushels  of  good  corn 
to  the  acre.  We  have  no  doubt  you  may  suc- 
ceed in  securing  a  fair  crop  for  a  sincjle  year  with 
the  guano,  perhaps  longer,  but  it  is  rather  at  va- 
riance with  the  true  principles  of  the  science  that 
iyou  should  for  successive  years.  The  farmer's 
prime  object  must  be  to  collect  all  the  manure  he 
can  from  the  farm  itself. 

HOW  shall  i  solder? 
Query — I  have  a  pipe  case  to  attend  to  at  the 
outlet  of  an  aqueduct  where  there  is  00  feet  fall, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
pipe  to  stop  the  water.  I  wish  to  solder  a  pipe, 
to  extend  the  main  line  four  rods  further.  It  is 
impossible  to  solder  where  a  drop  of  water  is 
pressing  out.  AYill  some  brother  tinker  give  me 
the  answer  ?  p.  j- 


BOSTON  VETERINARY  INSTITUTE. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Dadd  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  charter  to  incorporate  the 
Boston  Veterinary  Institute.  The  corporators, 
and  their  associates,  are  invested  with  University 
powers,  and  permitted  to  hold  j^roperty  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

We  learn  that  the  first  session  of  this  institu- 
tion will  commence  in  the  month  of  October. 

A  prospectus  will  soon  be  issued,  so  that  the 
public  may  be  informed  of  tiie  objects  of  this 
novel  enterprise. 

Dr.  Dadd. — The  attention  of  the  reader  ia 
called  to  an  article  in  another  column,  upon  the 
su))ject  of  re-mastication  by  our  neat  stock.  Dr. 
Dadd  has  kindly  permitted  us  tlie  use  of  an  ex- 
pensive diagram,  lor  a  short  time,  wiiich  hangs 
in  our  office,  and  may  be  examined  by  the  curious. 
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For  the  Aew  Eiifrfand  Farmer. 

THE  WINTER  IN  CANADA. 

A  long  and  severe  winter  has  just  passed,  and 
perhaps  a  summary  review  of  the  weather  in  this 
vicinity  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  New  England 
readers.  Cold  weather  commenced  early  in  the 
11th  month,  1854.  On  the  morning  of  tlie  5th, 
the  mercury  fell  to  14^,  and  I  learn  by  the  New 
Enr/land  Fanner  that  it  fell  to  the  same  degree 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  From  the  Ist  to  the 
4th,  the  range  of  the  mercury  was  40*,  which 
was  also  tl  e  range  for  the  month,  the  extremes 
being  54'^  and  14''. 

AVith  the  12th  month,  winter  began  to  reign  in 
reality.  Snow  fell  every  day  of  the  first  seven, 
and  it  was  two  feet  deep  in  the  woods.  On  the 
morning  of  the  I'Jth,  the  mercury  fell  18'^  below 
zero,  and  the  22d  it  was  below  zero  all  day.  The 
mean  temperature  from  the  17th  to  tlie  23d,  in- 
clusive, was  only  3.95'^  above.  The  mean  of  the 
19th  was  9"^,  of  the  22d  8*,  and  of  the  23d  zero. 

The  1st  month,  1855,  was  milder,  yet  the  mer- 
cury fell  to  14''  on  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
and  we  had  some  severe  snow  storms ;  not  less 
than  four  and  a  half  feet  fell  during  the  month. 
The  2d  month,  however,  caps  the  climax  of  coU. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  mercury  fell  to 
28"^,  which  is  lower  than  it  had  fallen  here  in 
twenty-five  years  ;  yet  we  were  destined  to  expe- 
rience a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  this.  Tiie 
6th  was  the  coldest  day  on  record  in  this  count}'. 
At  6  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  mercury  fell  to  38"^,  and 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  day  was  24J'^.  The 
highest  temperature  of  the  day  was  9"  below  zero. 
The  extreme  cold  weather  was  not  confined  to 
this  section  of  country,  but  it  extended  over  a 
large  area  in  this  latitude.  In  Carroll  county, 
N.  il.,  a  little  south  of  us,  and  400  miles  east, 
the  mercury  fell  to  about  the  same  degree.  At 
Watertown,  and  some  other  places  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  New  York,  it  fell  to  40*^.  At  this 
place,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month,  at  0 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  was  0.90'^. 

The  weather  in  the  3d  month  was  variable,  yet 
its  WuiVerm_5f  reputation  was  fully  sustained.  We 
had  a  great  deal  of  wind,  and  some  tedious  days, 
yet  the  mercury  did  not  fall  below  zero. 

At   the   beginning  of  the  4th  month,  a  great 
deal  of  snow  lay  upon  the  ground ;  but, 
"At  last  from  Aries  rolls  the  bounteous  sun," 

the  snows  dissolve,  and  earth,  divested  of  her 
winter  mantle,  assumes  her  vernal  robes.  Sleighs 
were  in  use  until  the  5th.  People  began  to  talk 
of  the  certainty  of  a  late  spring,  but  the  snow 
melted  rapidly,  and  there  being  little  or  no  frost 
in  the  ground,  it  dried  fast,  and  at  this  time  the 
season  is  as  forward  as  usual.  Considerable  plow- 
ing has  been  done,  and  some  grain  sown.  Crass 
starts  finely,  having  been  well  washed  by  winter 
rains,  and  the  greater  part  of  winter  grain  looks 
remarkably  well.  I  think  the  prospect  for  a  crop 
is  considered  good. 

Robins,  l)lack-birds,  swallows  and  blue-birds, 
came  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  Larks  are 
now  singing  their  matin  songs,  and  we  have  now 
a  full  choir  of  vernal  songsters,  which,  with  the 
few  wild  flowers  that  are  seen  in  the  borders  of 
forests,  serve  to  enliven  the  heart  of  nature's 
lovers. 

We  have  had  some  sudden  changes  in  tempera- 


ture during  the  winter.  In  the  afternoon  and 
night  of  the  11th,  of  2d  month,  the  mercury  fell 
50"  in  17  hours,  and  in  t!ie  afternoon  of  the  21st 
it  fell  21"  in  fuur  hours.  From  the  Gth  to  the 
11th  the  range  was  80". 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  11th  month  was 36.66" 

"  "  "       12th..." 20.40° 

"  "  "       1st...." 26.66° 

"  "  "        2rl " 15.91° 

"  "  "        3(1 " 29.14° 

"  "  «       4th...." 42.11° 

Total  depth  of  snow  which  has  fallen  at  this 
place  this  winter,  10^  feet.  L.  Vakney. 

Dloomfidd,  C.  W.,  5  Mo.  \st,  1855. 


For  the  Neiv  England  Farmer. 

A  HOME  PICTURE. 

BY    MKS.    A.N.S    E.    ror.TEIi. 

An  old  man  sat  by  the  chimney  side, 

Ills  face  was  wrinkled  and  wan  ; 
And  he  leaned  both  hands  on  his  stout  oak  cane, 

As  if  all  his  work  were  done. 

His  coat  was  of  good  old-fashioned  gray, 

With  pockets  both  deep  and  wide, 
Where  his  "specs,"  and  steel  tobacco  boi, 

Lay  snugly  side  by  side. 

The  old  man  liked  to  stir  the  fire, 

So,  near  him  the  tongs  were  kept ; 
Sometimes  he  mused  as  he  gazed  at  the  coala. 

Sometimes  he  sat  and  slept. 

What  did  he  see  in  the  embers  there  ? 

Ay  !  pictures  of  other  years  ; 
And  now  and  then  they  wakened  smiles, 

But  oftener  started  tears. 

His  good  wife  sat  on  the  other  side, 

In  the  high-backed  flag-seat  chair ; 
You  see  'neath  the  frill  of  her  muslin  cap 

The  sheen  of  her  silvery  hair. 

She  wears  a  "blue  checked"  aproD  now. 

And  is  knitting  a  sock  for  him  ; 
Her  i)ale  blue  eyes  have  a  gentle  look, 

And  she  says  "they  are  growing  dim." 

I  like  to  call  and  tell  the  news, 

And  chat  an  hoxjr  each  day, 
For  it  stirs  the  blood  in  an  old  man's  heart 

To  hear  of  the  world  away. 

Be  kind  unto  the  old,  my  friends, 

They're  worn  with  this  world's  strife, 
Though  bravely  once  perchance  they  fought 

The  battle  here  with  life. 

They  taught  our  youthful  feet  to  climb 

Upward  life's  rugged  steep; 
Then  let  us  lead  them  gently  down 

To  where  the  weary  sleep. 


Letters. — The  April  number  of  the  New  York 
Quarter!]/  Review  has  an  article  on  "Post  Office 
Improvements,"  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
Boston  people  annually  average  about  thirty- 
three  letters  each  ;  tiiose  in  New  York  about 
twenty-four  ;  in  Philadelphia  fourteen  ;  in  New 
Orleans  about  sixteen  ;  and  in  Baltimore  ten. 
In  the  aggregate  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States  there  is  an  annual  average  of  about  twenty 
letters  to  each  person.  In  the  country  districts 
there  are  only  about  three  letters  annually  to 
each  person,  and  in  the  whole  United  States  about 
four  to  each  person. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer,     small  seed,  that  thcy  would  soon   run  out,  if 
01WATT   pnTATrtTC  I  planted  again.     But  who  knows  that?  Are  there 

bJllAlil.  rUiiliUJia.  .^^^^  experiments  to    prove   it?     If  not,  let   us 

Mr.  Editor  :— As  it  is   now  becoming  neces-jjigcard  Meory,  and  determine  the  facts,     s.  p. 

ary  to  put  potatoes  into  the  ground,  if  a  cropj  

would  be  secured  for  the  next  season,  it  is  an  im-       Remarks. — AYe  have  experimented  ourself  and 
portant  question  at  present  prices,  whether  small  collected  the  opinions  of  a  great  many  excellent 


potatoes  will  be  fit  for  seed."  On  this,  much  has 
been  written,  as  you  know,  and  I  presume  much 
will  be,  before  it  is  settled,  for  every  man  will 
continue  to  act  on  his  views,  and  consider  that 
the  only  right  way. 

^lany  years  ago  my  father  began  to  carry  on  a 
form.  lie  was  told  he  must  plant  large  pota- 
toes, so  the  best  were  selected  for  the  field  and  sec- 
ond quality  for  the  table.  lie  dug  the  next  fall, 
about  100  bushels  of  potatoes,  not  one  of  which 
was  large  enough  for  the  table.'  The  next  year 
these  little  potatoes,  on  the  same  land,  produced 
an  excellent  crop  of  good  potatoes.  xVfter  that 
he  kept  the  large  ones  lor  the  table  and  the 
smaller  for  the  field.     Nur  can  I  allow   that  our 


farmers  on  this  question,  and  a  large  majority  of 
the  opinions  are  in  favor  of  small  seed. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 


PLOWING. 


Mr.  Editor  : — From  my  boyhood  up,  I  have 
heard  that  "faith"  is  essential  to  salvation,  and 
no  serious  farmer  doubts  it.  But  very  few  seem 
to  be  aware  how  necessary  faith  is  to  good  farm- 
j  ing.  It  is  only  through  faith  that  most  of  us 
I  avail  ourselves  of  the  teachings  of  modern  science 
'  in  regard  to  agriculture.     Not  one  in  a  hundred 

.    „    .      ^     -  „      ,  ...     j  of  lis  can  test  the  truth  of  the  chemical  doctrines 

crops  were   inferior  to  tliose  of  others  on  similar]  j^j^  ^^^^  ^j^j^  ^^,^j^^^_     ^y^  .^^.^  compelled 

land.  We  once  planted  on  a  bog  meadow  we|^^  ^^jj^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^_  ^(.  ^^^^  ^^  ,,^^^  J^^^^,„ 
were  reclaiming,  some  small  potatoes  left  of  the ,  j^,^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  ready  to  believe,  their  disappoint- 
previous  year  s  produce,  and  some  assorted  pota-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^.^  ^^.  ^^^  ^^,^^^^  ^^^J^  ^..j 
toes  purchased  in  Boston.  >\  c  could  see  no  clii- 
ference  in  the  result. 

Some  four  years  since,  I  took  possession  of  a 
house  in  Connecticut.  I  found  m  tlie  cellar 
about  a  peck  of  potatoes,  not  larger  then  robins" 
eggs,   literally.     I  took   them  into  my  garden  to 


plant,  and  a  neighbor  to  whom  I  had  let  a  por- 
tion of  the  garden,  fairly  ridiculed  me  lor  it. 
He  planted  only  large  potatoes  without  cutting 
in  the  row  next  my  small  ones,  Jiis  having  the 


lingness  to  be  directed,  but  from  their  failing  to 
follow  carefully  the  directions  which  they  re- 
ceived. We  must  remember  that  chemical  pro- 
cesses are  generally  very  Jiice  ones.  A  single  step 
omitted,  or  a  superfluous  one  taken,  will  some- 
times spoil  the  whole  experiment.  It  is  just  so, 
whether  we  undertake  to  make  a  compost-heap  or 
a  custard. 

But  to  plowing.     Farmer?  would  perform  this 
important  part  of  their  work   to   much   greater 


best  cultivation  AVlien  we  dug  them,  my  small! ppyfi^^  if  th^y  would  only  settle  it  in  their  own 
potatoes  showed  full  as  many  and  as  large  as  his. !  minds  what  'plowing  is  for.  From  what  I  have 
Last  year  I  planted  some  assorted,  and  some  so?/- Leen,  I  should  judge  that  some  farmers  regarded 
ed  out ;  yield  so  nearly  the  same  as  not  to  be  per-  the  process  of  plowing  as  being  to  the  earth  what 
ceptibly  different.  Now  I  have  never  made  any  currying  is  to  the  horse.  They  scratch  the  sur- 
experiment  by  weight,  but  I  think  these  not  with-  f^ce  a  little,  and  expect  that  the  crop  will  l3e 
out  value.  I  have  to-day  spoken  with  a  farmer  on  tickled  into  smiles, 
this  sul)ject.     He  was  rather  in  f\ivor  of  large  po-       with  your  leave,  I  will  specify  two  important 


tatoes,  but  said  he  often  used  small  ones,  and  for 
aught  he  could  see,  with  as  good  results.  He 
thought  they  miglit  run  out.  as  the  seed  was  less 
perfect, — a  point  which  we  will  consider  present- 
ly. He  mentioned  a  farmer  noted  for  his  pota- 
toes, who  cut  his  potatoes  so  as  to  put  but  six  or 
seven  bushels  seed  to  the  acre,  and  thought  the 
crops  better  for  it. 

So  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  argument  for  large 
seed  seems  rather  theoretical  than  practical. 
There  are  certainly  too  few  well  conducted  ex- 
periments to  demonstrate  the  principle.  We 
constantlj'  hear  men  appeal  to  the  im])erfectness 
of  the  small  seed.  To  this  the  rot  has  also  been 
attributed. 

If  we  recur  to  tlio  native  growth  of  the  pota- 
to,   we   shall  find    the   tubers  very    small,  and 


results  produced  by  ployving ;  and,  if  my  con- 
jectures are  right,  your  readers  will  perhaps  be 
induced  to  "speed  the  plow"  with  new  zeal.  In 
the  first  place,  one  cause  of  sterility  in  our  New 
England  soil  is  the  exhaustion  of  the  vegetable 
element  from  the  land  by  the  removal  of  crops. 
This  must  lie  replaced ;  and  how?  We  go  into 
our  meadows,  and,  at  great  expense,  procure  and 
prepare  meadow-mud.  But  cannot  we  do  this 
more  easily  ?  AVhen  we  stir  the  earth,,  fermenta- 
tion ensues,  vegetation  in  its  lowest  forms  ))egins, 
myriads  of  plants  (cryptogamia)  spring  into  life 
and  become  developed.  We  plow  again  ;  they 
perish,  and  upon  their  remains  a  higher  order 
succeeds,  and  so  on.  Do  you  Si\y  this  requires 
time?  Not  at  all.  Have  ycui  never  seen  those 
broad-brimmed   toad-stools,  liig  enough,  if  they 


this  is  the  natural  and  liealthy  growth  of  the  were  only  l)eef-steaks,  for  an  alderman's  brexk- 
plant.  Large  potatoes  are  an  artificial  growtli,i  fast,  which  spring  up  in  a  single  night?  The 
and  are  certainly  no  less  in  an  unnatural  condi-jLord  knows  whenrr  they  come;  but  they  come, 
tiun  tlian  the  smaller  ones  on  the  same  stem.  If | and  they  serve  to  show  how  rapidly,  under  cer- 
anytliing  the  smaller  potatoes  are  more  nearly  a  tain  circumstances,  vegetable  material  is  pro- 
natural  growth  than  the  larger  ones,  and  I  canjduced  in  the  earth.  If  plowing  stimulates  the 
see  no  reason  why  these  should  not  be  planted  j  earth  to  tiiis  kind  of  productiveness,  is  it  not 
rather  than  tiie  larger  ones  l)y  the  sticklers  fori mucli  cheaper  to  restore  tlie  vegetable  element  in 
the  "depreciation"  theory.  tliis  way,  tlian  in  the  common  one  of  digging  and 

It  is  urged  when  good  crops  are  raised  fromj  hauling  mud?  I  think  so;  and  therefore  feel  that, 
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by  thorough  and  frequent  plowing,  I  save  more 
labor  than  I  expend.  My  second  point  shall  be 
discussed  at  some  other  time.  Agricola. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer.     ! 

GUANO  vs.  BONES.  | 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  No.  8  of  your  estimable  is- 
sue is  an  article  on  guano,  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  in! 
which  he  opens  by  saying — "That  the  failure  ofj 
guano  to  [jroduce  the  beneficial  effects  expected 
from  it  the  past  season,  seems  to  have  destroyed 
the  faith  of  many  farmers  in  its  value  as  a  fertil- 
izer," and  then  says,  "that  his  fiiith  was  siill  un- 
diminished." In  alluding  to  that  article,  I  do 
not  wish  the  Doctor  or  others  to  consider  me  bi- 
ased by  interest  or  prejudice,  but  impelled  by  a 
desire  to  benefit  my  neighbors,  in  whatever  lati- 
tude I  may  reside.  To  me  it  is  nothing  new  to 
hear  the  farmer  complaining  of  guano,  after  the 
land  lias  recovered  fn)m  its  state  of  intoxication, 
the  result  of  a  few  dressings  of  guano  and  other 
chemical  compounds  ;  I  should  rather  say  villa- 
nous ;  for,  if  the  Doctor  was  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  dealings  of  manure  merchants  as  I  am — 
even  though  it  be  guano  from  the  vessel's  side — 
it  would  have  saved  the  labor  of  writing  instruc- 
tions for  mixing  with  rich  garden  soil  and  other 
bodies. 

The  first  view  of  guano,  in  my  opinion,  is  erro- 
neous ;  that  a  small  quantity,  a  few  spoonfuls  to 
the  hill,  shall  raise  an  unaccountable  crop.  In- 
stances may  be  produced — exceptions,  not  rules. 
You  may  give  your  laborer  alcohol ;  it  will  stim- 
ulate ;  you  may  give  your  cows  distillers'  wash 
and  b"ewers'  grains,  but  does  the  result  justify 
your,  in  that  case,  foolish  expectations  ?  No,  all 
mast  accord  av«  had  better  feed  our  laborers  and 
animals  substantially  and  without  stimulant.  So 
with  all  nature,  vegetable  as  well  as  animal ;  you 
cannot  over-force  ;  so  far  you  can  go  and  no  far- 
ther ;  therefore  you  must  turn  to  mechanical  and 
manual,  as  well  as  chemical  aids,  to  wrench  from 
mother  earth  the  utmost  she  will  yield  ;  the  far- 
mer must  never  forget  that  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  lie  must  earn  his  bread.  If  he  thinks  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  a  compound  will  do  the  work  for 
him,  he  will  certainly  have  more  faith  than  far- 
mers as  a  class  generally  have ;  they  must  give 
the  earth  something  substantial  to  eat,  something 
that  will  satisfy  her  wants;  then  the  farmer  will 
reap  a  continuous  increase.  Experience  and  ob- 
servation convince  me  that  until  those  require- 
ments are  met,  no  land  will  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  its  owner  or  occupier.  1  have  seen  guano,  su- 
perphospliates,  poudrettes,  &c.,  &c.  applied  in 
many  districts  with  the  same  conclusions  arrived 
at,  that  head  this  paper,  and  now  sum  them  up 
as,  one  and  all,  a  commercial  speculation,  kept  up 
by  puiTs,  interest  and  ignorance. 

Did  Doctor  Reynolds,  or  any  one  else  complain 
after  dressing  their  land  with  ground  bone?  No. 
I  iiave  seen  thousands  of  acres  dressed  with  them, 
whose  owners  were  rich,  happy  and  able  stalwart 
yeomen  ;  talk  to  them  of  guano  ;  "We  have  tried 
it,  but  we  v/ant  no  more  of  it ;"  and  I  defy  any 
one  to  say  that  he  regrets  boning  his  land.  There 
is  something  in  it  more  than  etherial,  vaporish 
air.  Sir,  it  is  there  for  ten  or  twenty  yeai's  if3M)u 
want  it ;  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  it, 
unknown  in  any  other  manure ;  it  brings  out  a 


new  root — it  makes  a  bottom  to  work  on,  it  pro- 
duces that  herbage  necessary  to  yield  milk — not 
to  dry  up  the  cow,  as  is  now  the  case.  The  use 
of  bones  on  the  dairy  farms  of  Massachusetts 
would  double  the  yield  of  milk,  instead  of  in- 
creasing it  one  quart  per  day.    This  is  no  theory. 

I  refer  you  to  the  cheese  districts  of  England, 
to  her  eastern  coast,  and  to  the  midland  counties 
of  that  island.  It  is  all  folly  to  import  fancy 
cattle  on  to  the  present  herbage ;  no  improved 
breed  will  flourish.  The  best  milk  in  Cheshire, 
England,  I  have  seen  produced  on  a  boned  form, 
from  small  Welsh  or  native  cattle  ;  to  have  seen 
the  difference  was  astonishing  ;  and  I  at  once  say, 
if  farming  must  pay  the  farmer  must  buae  ;  then 
he  is  out  of  harm's  way  but  not  till  then.  Now, 
Mr.  Editor,  as  it  is  asserted  that  eleven  million 
of  dollars'  Avorth  of  guano  have  to  be  landed  in 
the  States  in  1855,  which  to  me  appears  worse 
than  worthless,  cannot  something  be  done  to 
awaken  people  to  a  sense  of  their  own  interests  ? 
There  are  made  on  an  average  in  the  States,  250,- 
000  tons  of  bones  ;  some  find  their  way  to  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  &c.,  where  the  farmers  know  how 
to  estimate  them  ;  and  the  people  of  these  States 
pay  for  imported  fertilizers  which  will  not  com- 
pare with_^ree,  pure  (/round  bone  only.  If  I  were 
Doctor  Franklin,  I  should  be  inclined  to  be  satir- 
ical at  the  expense  of  the  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety. It  is  a  curious  paradox  to  see  Boston  serv- 
ing Virginia  with  ground  bone  and  buj'ing  guano 
for  her  own  formers,  especially  when  the  advan- 
tage has  over  and  over  again  been  demonstrated. 
Should  these  remarks  cause  the  Doctor  or  any 
one  else  to  test  the  difference  ;  bone — versus  ajiy- 
thing  else., — this  time  nest  year  I  am  confident 
they  will  be  converts  to  the  opinion  of 
Yours  respectfully 

Roxburi/,  Mass.,  1855.  Henry  Kenyon. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TOADS-  CHEESE-STRAWBERRIES. 

Mr  Brown  : — I  send  you  a  few  items  upon  dif- 
ferent subjects,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  pub- 
lish, or  not,  as  you  think  best. 

TOADS,    AND    POTATO    ROT A    SUBJECT    FOR    NATU- 
RALISTS. 

The  toad  having  become  quite  a  favorite  of 
mine,  partly  on  account  of  its  bright  eyes,  but 
more  on  account  of  its  usefulness  to  mankind, 
I  have  therefore  noticed,  with  regret,  that  they 
have  greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  in  New  Haven  and  vicinity  ; 
indeed,  they  seemed  to  be  almost  ext^'miinated. 
A  few  days  ago,  I  was  conversing  with  an  intel- 
ligent farmer  upon  the  subject.  H  j  said  that  at 
or  near  the  time  the  potato  rot  made  its  appear- 
ance, the  toads  disappeared  ;  that  last  year,  pota- 
toes were  not  affected  by  the  rot,  and  toads  were 
more  numerous  ;  and  he  infers  from  that  circum- 
stance, that  both  may  yet  be  restored  to  their 
former  position.  Upon  inquiry,  I  find  that  others 
have  observed  the  same  facts.  Now,  the  ques- 
tions arc,  has  it  been  so  generally?  And  what 
relation  do  they  bear  to  each  other  ?  To  me,  the 
only  idea  suggested,  is,  that  the  potato  rot  may- 
be occasioned  by  an  insect,  and  that  insect  is 
poisonous,  in  the  stomach  of  a  toad. 
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CHEESE-MAKING. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  visited  a  lady  friend  in 
the  country  ;  her  table  was  continually  supplied 
with  most  delicious  cheese,  of  her  own  making. 
I  asked,  as  a  particular  favor,  that  she  would 
communicate  to  me  her  peculiar  method  of  mak- 
ing it,  and  wherein  she  differed  from  others.  She 
replied  that  she  followed  the  method  she  had  been 
taught  generally,  prepared  the  rennet  in  the 
same  way,  but  felt  sure  that  she  had  discovered  the 
reason  why  cheeses  were  strong,  both  to  the 
taste  and  smell,  which  consists  in  the  single  cir- 
cumstance of  putting  the  curd  to  press,  icarrn. 
She  did  not  use  any  artificial  means  to  cool  the 
curd,  hut  after  it  had  been  chopped  and  s?alded, 
allowed  it  to  remain  spread  upon  the  cloth  until 
it  was  as  cool  as  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and 
thus  put  it  to  press. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  probability  in  the 
above  statement,  for  I  have  frequently  noticed 
that  some  cheeses  from  the  same  dairy  would  be 
strong  and  offensive,  and  others  mild  and  agree- 
able, which  may  be  owing  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  dairy-woman  getting  lier  cheeses  to  press 
early  some  days,  and  being  hindered  others,  until 
the  curd  liad  time  to  cool.  It  may  be  well  for 
dairy-women  to  try  the  experiment  so  as  to  as- 
certiiin  the  fact. 

ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF   STRAWBERRIES. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  written,  on  the  cul- 
ture of  strawberries,  and  yet,  all  has  not  been 
said,  so  I  contribute  my  mite,  which  is  on  the 
proper  substance  for  renovating  the  soil.  Some 
fifteen  years  ago,  my  lato  husband  was  cultiva- 
ting strawberries  to  a  considerable  extent :  one 
season,  the  fruit  on  a  favorate  bed  was  small  and 
of  inferior  quality,  evidently  occasioned  by  ex- 
haustion of  soil,  and  the  bed  was  marked,  to  be 
broken  up  the  following  spring ;  but  when  spring 
came,  the  plants  came  up  finely,  and  the  bed  be- 
ing pretty  free  from  weeds,  it  seemed  a  pity  to 
destroy  it.  So  he  looked  about  for  some  suitable 
substance  for  n-uovation,  but  not  having  any  prop- 
erly prepared  compost,  from  principles  of  neatness 
he  applied  a  light  top-di'essing  of  wood  aslies.  Much 
to  our  surprise,  tlie  fruit  from  that  bed  was  larger 
and  better  flavored  than  any  in  tlie  garden.  It 
was  his  custom,  whenever  he  discovered  effect,  to 
seek  for  the  cause,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  ashes  was  one  natural  substance  to  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  strawberries.  Every  farmer 
must  liave  observed,  with  what  facility  the  wild 
strawberry  takes  possession  of  his  fallowed 
grounds.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  set  every- 
body to  covering  their  strawberry  ))eila  with  ashes 
indiscriminately,  for  there  is  such  v..  tiling  as  an 
over-dose,  as  we  found,  by  sad  expi'rience.  For 
one  season  afterwards,  a  fine  Iwd  ran  most  ex- 
travagantly to  vines,  a  very  few  berries  set,  and 
those  few  grew  enormously  large,  but,  for  three 
following  years,  it  bore  remarkaldy  well,  with 
comparatively  little  attention.  The  best  mode  of 
preparing  the  soil  for  receiving  the  plants,  is  to 
manure  a  piece  of  grass  ground  well,  with  stable 
manure,  plow  it  up,  and  cultivate  it  in  corn, 
giving  the  corn  a  liberal  supply  of  ashes  during 
the  season.  The  spring  following,  it  will  be  in 
fine  condition  lor  strawijcrries ;  from  the  middle 
of  April,  to  tlie  first  of  iMay,  is  the  best  season 
for  setting  the  plants  hero.     Witli  ground  thus 


prepared,  and  with  good  cultivation,  and  an  occa- 
sional liffht  top-dressing  of  fine  compost  and  wood 
ashes,  beds  may  be  kept  in  good  bearing  from  4 
to  6  years.  The  best  general  method  for  culti- 
vating on  a  large  scale  that  I  know  of,  is  to  fol- 
low the  principles  recommended  in  Cole's  Fruit 
Book,  except  that  we  could  never  make  the  culti- 
vator work  to  advantage  in  clearing  the  beds. 
Hoes,  knives,  rakes  and  human  hands  have  been 
our  only  implements.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  soil  of  New  Haven,  is  a  light  sandy  loam. 
Respectfully,  Mrs.  N.  Darling. 

New  Haven,  Ct.,  May,  1855. 

LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Indian  Muffins.-^A  pint  and  a  half  of  yellow 
Indian  meal  sifted.  A  handful  of  wheat  flour. 
A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter.  A  quart 
of  milk.  Four  eggs.  Avery  small  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Put  the  milk  into  a  sau.cepan.  Cut 
the  butter  into  it.  Set  it  over  the  fire,  and 
warm  it  until  the  butter  is  very  soft,  but  not 
until  it  melts.  Then  take  it  off",  stir  it  well  till 
all  is  mixed,  and  set  away  to  cool.  Beat  four 
eggs  very  light  ;  and  when  the  milk  is  cold,  stir 
them  into  it  alternately  with  the  meal,  a  little  at 
a  time  of  each.  Add  the  salt.  Beat  the  whole 
very  hard  after  it  is  all  mixed.  Then  butter 
some  muffin-rings  on  the  inside.  Set  them  in  a 
hot  oven,  or  on  a  heated  griddle  ;  pour  some  of 
the  batter  into  each  ;  and  bake  the  muffins  well. 
Send  them  hot  to  the  table,  continuing  to  bake 
while  a  fresh  supply  is  wanted.  Pull  them  open 
with  your  fingers,  and  eat  them  with  butter,  to 
which  you  may  add  molasses  or  honey. — Farm 
Journal. 

Best  Bread. — The  best  bread  is  that  made  of 
unbolted  wheat  flour.  In  some  cases  a  small  por- 
tion of  white  bread  may  be  desirable,  but  the 
brown,  after  a  short  time,  v/ill  be  found  more 
palatable,  and  conducive  to  a  more  regular  and 
healthy  condition  of  the  system.  It  has  been  as- 
certained that  even  dogs  cannot  live  over  fifty 
days  fed  upon  fine  flour  bread  and  water  ;  when 
fed  upon  such  as  contained  the  whole  or  a  large 
portion  of  the  bran,  they  are  found  in  no  respect 
to  suffer. —  Water-Curc  Journal. 

To  Make  a  Corn  Cake  Wortu  Eating. — Take 
the  whites  of  eight  eggs  ;  one-fourth  pound  each 
of  corn  starch,  flonr  and  butter;  half  a  pound  of 
sugar;  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar;  half 
teaspoonful  of  soda.  Flavor  with  almond,  or  to 
suit  the  taste. 

Spotted  Dick. — Put  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  flour  inti)  a  basin,  half  a  pound  of  beef-suet, 
half  ditto  of  currants,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  a 
little  ciiuuuuon,  mix  with  two  eggs  and  two  gills 
of  milk  ;  boil  in  either  mould  or  cloth  for  one 
hour  and  a-half ;  serve  with  melted  butter,  and  a 
little  sugar  over. 

Nice  Pancakes  for  SrrrER. — These  are  made 
of  eggs,  flour,  and  milk.  Tiie  just  prDportions 
are  one  tible  spoonful  of  flour  to  each  egg.  To 
make  small  pancakes,  beat  a  couple  of  eggs 
thoroughly,  and  add  sweet  milk.     Tiien  take  a 
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couple  of  table  spoonfuls  of  flour,  work  into  a 
thin  paste  and  ductile  batter  by  adding  the  milk 
and  eggs,  and  a  little  salt.  Grease  the  pan  with 
a  piece  of  sweet  lard  or  butter,  and  stir  briskly 
to  prevent  adhering  to  the  bottom.  When  the 
under  side  is  sufficiently  browned,  turn  it.  Leave 
the  cakes  folded,  with  sugar  or  honey  and  butter 
between  the  folds,  or  sugar  alone.  If  this  is 
found  to  be  too  solid,  add  more  eggs,  and  use  less 
flour.  A  slight  sprinkle  of  grated  nutmeg  will 
be  an  addition. 


BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


NOAH  WEBSTER. 

Every  American  boy  and  girl  is,  of  course,  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  of  Noah  Webster.  His 
spelling-book  has  made  his  name  famous  in  every 
school-house  from  Maine  to  California,  and  his 
dictionary  has  given  him  a  fame  as  widely  spread 
as  the  English  language.  I  think  therefore  that 
my  readers  would  like  to  know  a  little  about  his 
history. 

Noah  Webster  was  a  Connecticut  boy.  He 
was  born  in  Hartford,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1758.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  descended 
from  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford.  His 
mother,  too,  came  from  a  good  family,  her  ances- 
tor was  William  Bradford,  second  governor  of 
the  colony  of  Plymouth. 

Thus,  you  see,  young  Noah  had  good  blood  in 
his  veins.  But  that  did  not,  of  itself,  make  him 
what  he  afterwards  became.  Some  boys  are 
proud  of  having  great  or  wise  ancestors,  they  do 
nothing  to  make  themselves  great  or  good.  They 
expect  to  grow  in  consequence  without  eSbrt. 
In  such  cases,  however,  in  spite  of  all  their 
good  blood  and  noble  ancestry,  they  usually 
grow  up  to  be  either  very  little,  or  very  bad  men, 
or  both. 

Noah  had  too  much  good  sense  to  neglect  his 
own  improvement.  When  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,. he  began  to  study  Greek  and  Latin  with  a 
right  good  will.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  en- 
tered Yale  College.  While  there,  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  began,  and  young  Webster  shoul- 
dered a  musket  for  a  short  time.  But  he  soon 
quitted  the  field  and  renewed  his  studies  ;  at  the 
expiration  of  his  four  years'  course  of  study,  he 
graduated  with  credit  both  to  himself  and  to  his 
teachers. 

But  the  war  made  the  times  hard  and  difficult. 
Almost  every  one  was  tried  in  his  affairs,  and 
Mr.  Webster's  father  among  the  rest.  Unable 
to  afford  his  son  any  further  aid,  the  old  gentle- 
man gave  him  an  ciglit  dollar  bill,  worth  only 
ahout  four  dollars  in  silver,  and  tuld  him  he  must 
provide  for  himself. 

This  was  a  small  fortune,  and  if  young  Noah's 
future  had  depended  upon  it,  he  would  have 
been  poor  indeed.  But  his  real  fortune  was  in 
himself,  as  it  is  in  every  other  boy.  Ho  had  a 
will  to  work,  and  energy  to  overcome  difficulties. 
It  was  his  wish  to  study  law,  but  not  having  mon- 
ey enough  to  obtain  regular  instruction,  he  be- 
gan to  teach  school,  and  to  stud}"-  law  without 
aid  from  others.  So  well  did  he  succeed  in  doing 
this,  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  two  years 
afterwards.     Let  boys  remember  this  fact,  and 


learn  that  where  there  is  a  will  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge there  is  always  a  way. 

But  his  trials  were  not  over  yet.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  to  be  sure,  but  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
was  just  over,  and  times  were  very  unsettled. 
There  was  very  little  work  for  lawyers  to  do. 
Still  Mr.  Webster  was  determined  to  do  some- 
thing. He  taught  a  classical  school  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  Here  he  saw  the  need  of  good  el- 
ementary school-books.  There  were  none  in  the 
country  that  suited  his  ideal,  and  he  set  himself, 
like  a  true  genius,  to  the  task  of  compiling  them. 

The  year  after,  he  published  his  spelling-book, 
grammar,  and  reading  lessons.  So  popular  did 
his  spelling-book  become,  that  thirty  millions  of 
copies  have  been  published,  and  it  is  still  selling 
at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year.  The  profits  on 
this  work  supported  him  while  he  compiled  the 
great  work  of  his  life — his  celebrated  dictionary. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Webster  in  his  career 
as  publisher  and  writer,  because  it  would  not  in- 
terest you.  I  will  only  state  a  few  facts  to  show 
you  how  he  made  his  dictionary.  He  probably 
conceived  the  plan  while  at  work  on  his  spelling- 
book,  but  he  did  not  give  himself  wholly  to  its 
production  until  he  was  forty-nine  years  of  age. 
Then  he  devoted  himself  to  it  in  earnest,  and 
toiled  at  it  incessantly  for  twenty  years.  In  or- 
der to  render  it  the  more  perfect,  he  visited  Eng- 
land and  France,  examined  the  great  public  libra- 
ries, and  conversed  with  the  learned  men  of  those 
countries.  Having  at  last  completed  it,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1828,  he  published  the  first 
edition  of  twenty-five  hundred  copies.  In  1840, 
having  improved  it  considerably,  he  published 
three  thousand  more. 

The  construction  of  this  dictionary  was  a  gi- 
gantic task.  What  patience,  zeal  and  persever- 
ance Mr.  Webster  must  have  possessed,  to  keep 
himself  so  steadily  at  work  upon  one  object  for 
twenty  years  !  Only  consider  that  he  had  to  de- 
fine the  meaning  of  nearly  eighty  thousand 
words  !  But  he  never  knew  discouragement. 
Little  by  little  he  pushed  it  forward,  and  thus 
lived  to  see  his  work  completed  and  published. 
If  my  reader  intends  to  accomplish  anything 
great,  he  must  learn  like  him  to  toil  slowly  and 
patiently  along,  persevering  in  defiance  of  obsta- 
cles. I  advise  every  boy  who  reads  papers,  to 
save  his  money  until  he  is  able  to  purchase  a 
copy  of  Webster's  unabridged.  By  studying  it 
he  will  get  much  wisdom.  By  viewing  it  as  a 
monument  of  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  its 
author,  he  will  be  stimulated  to  st^j-ive  after  sim- 
ilar qualities. 

I  am  very  glad  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  a  pious  man.  He  loved  God,  believed 
on  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and  lived  many  years  a 
life  of  prayer.  Hence,  when  called  upon  to  die, 
he  was  not  afraid.  "I  know  in  w'lom  I  have  be- 
lieved," said  he,  as  he  iTiy  upon  his  death-bed, 
"and  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  to  him."  With  these  words  he  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1843,  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  widow 
and  seven  children. 

Noah  Webster  was  tall  and  slender  in  his  per- 
son. He  walked  very  erect,  and  his  step  was 
light  and  elastic.  I  hope  every  boy  and  girl  of 
my  readers  will  live  as  usefully  and  die  as  peace- 
fully as  did  Noah  Webster. 
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CALEHBAR  FOE  JULY. 

JcLY,  the  month  of  Summer's  prime, 
Again  resumes  his  busy  time  ; 
Scythes  tinkle  in  each  grassy  dell, 
■Where  solitude  was  wont  to  dwell : 


The  very  insects  on  the  ground, 

So  nimbly  bustle  all  around, 

Amonof  the  grass  or  dusty  soil, 

They  seem  partakers  in  the  toil.  Jons  Clare. 


ULY  ia  an  exceed- 
in  g  1  y  important 
mouth  to  the  far- 
J^fK  ^^^^  ^^  several  re- 
spects. It  calls 
again  for  all  his 
force  and  skill  to 
secure  his  hay 
crop,  the  great 
New  England  har- 
vest, perhaps  not 
second  in  impor- 
tance to  any  other. 
_  It  is  the  month, 
too,  upon  which 
.^'^•-^^ij;^  another  valuable  crop  in 
good  measure  depends, — 
the  golden  maize,  or  Indian  corn. 
Tliis  plant  requires  the  frequent 
lu)e,  and  t!ie  fervid  suns  of  July. 
Indeed,  all  the  crops  which  the 
farmer  has  committxl  to  tie 
earth  with  so  much  pains,  and  which  have  sprung 
into  healthy  and  promising  plants,  now  require 
his  constant  care  to  protect  them  from  insects 
and  weeds,  and  keep  the  soil  in  a  favorable  condi- 
tion to  receive  the  rains  and  dews  and  atmos- 
pheric inQuonces. 

Summer  has  now  fully  come,  and  her  "whole 
world  of  wealth"  is  spread  out  l^efore  us  in  prod- 
igal array.  The  woods  and  groves  have  dark- 
ened and  thickened  into  one  impervious  mass  of 
sober  uniform  green,  and  having  ceased  to  exer- 
cise the  more  active  functions  of  the  Spring,  are 
resting  from  their  labors,  which  ivc  know  so  little 


^'  ^"^V-^ 


^1 


■  J 


how  to  enjoy.  In  Winter,  the  Trees  may  be  sup- 
posed to  sloop  in  a  state  of  insensible  inactivity, 
and  in  Spring  to  be  laboring  with  the  flood  of 
new  life  that  is  pressing  through  their  veins,  and 
forcing  them  to  perform  the  offices  attached  to 
their  existence.  But  in  Summer,  having  reached 
the  middle  term  of  their  life,  they  pause  in  their 
appointed  course,  and  then,  if  ever,  faste  the 
nourishment  they  take  in,  tind  "enjoy  the  air 
they  breathe." 

Like  the  Woods  and  Groves,  "the  Hills  and 
Plains  have  now  put  off  the  bright  green  livery 
of  Spring ;  but,  unlike  them,  they  have  changed 
it  for  one  dyed  in  almost  as  many  colors  as  a 
harlequin's  coat.  The  Rye  is  becoming  yellow 
and  ripe  for  the  sickle.  The  Wheat  and  Barley 
are  of  a  dull  green,  from  their  swelling  ears  Ijeing 
alone  visible,  as  they  bow  before  every  breeze 
that  blows  over  them."  The  stiff  and  stately 
herds-grass,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Europe,  the 
meadow  cat's-tail,  sways  awkwardly  to  and  fro, 
while  the  graceful  and  silk-like  red-top  yields 
pliantly  to  every  breeze,  and  the  American  cock's- 
foot,  or  orcliard-grass,  with  the  sweet-scented 
vernal,  meadow  foxtail,  rye,  and  other  gi*asses, 
all  mingling  their  varied  colors,  and  presenting 
them  as  they  sway  in  the  breeze,  afford  a  most 
lively  and  beautiful  scene.  The  late  Buttercup, 
Ox-Eye,  Daisy  and  Red  Clover  blossoms  are  still 
in  their  prime,  and  give  a  charming  appearance 
to  the  whole.  But  nothing  can  be  more  rich  and 
beautiful  tit  this  season  than  a  great  patch  of 
purple  Clover,  lying  apparently  motionless  on  a 
sunny  upland,  encompassed  by  a  whole  sea  of 
other  grasses,  waving  and  shifting  about  it  at 
every  breath  that  blows. 

Now  a  great  many  things  are  intensely  July- 
like. Cattle  chow  their  cuds  and  lash  their  punc- 
tured sides,  standing  knee-deep  in  water  ;  fishes 
fry  in  shallow  ponds  ;  pedestrians  along  dusty 
roads  quarrel  with  their  coats,  and  cut  sticks 
to  carry  them  across  their  shoulders,  Avhilc  every- 
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thing  seen  beyond  a  piece  of  parched  soil  quivers      Turnips. — In  the  course  of^the  month,  when- 
through  the  heated  air.  ever  the  surface  is  sufficiently  moist  to  start  the 
The  Garden  still  has  its  beauties— as  it  ever  has  seed,  sow  turnips.     The  old  adage  runs— 


where  it  lias  received  a  considerate  care, — but  we 
cannot  stop  to  particularize  them  now.  The  sol- 
emn woods  are  now  inviting,  where  the  Whet- 
saw,  the  Brown  Thrasher  and  Cherry-wink,  make 
them  vocal  with  their  peculiar  notes.  Boys  read 
Izaak  Walton  with  a  new  relish,  and  explore  the 
brooks  that  take  their  courses  through  the  mead- 
ows or  dim  woods,  and  throw  the  careful  bait  to 
the  speechless  trout  in  the  dark  water  by  the 
bank,  or  under  some  ancient  and  massive  root. 
Silently  as  the  panther  approaches  his  prey,  they 
move  along — now  stepping  upon  a  bunch  of  moss, 
or  a  tuft  of  grass,  for  the  trout's  ear  is  as  quick 
to  note  a  footfall  on  the  walls  of  his  castle  as  an 
Indian's,  put  to  the  ground. 

The  Hayinf/,  the  Harvesting,  the  Weeding,  the 
care  of  Stock,  and  the  thousand  nameless  things 
that  press  upon  the  farmer  in  July,  leave  him 
but  little  time  for  visiting  or  study  ;  but  there  are 
hours  for  good-nature  and  pleasant  social  inter- 
course with  one's  own  family  and  the  neighbors, 
and,  if  rightly  improved,  will  produce  a  crop  as 
valuable  as  the  crops  of  the  fields. 

The  Hoeing. — This  imjwrtant  operation  must 
not  be  neglected.  The  lodging  grass,  early  m 
July,  is  a  strong  temptation  to  take  the  scythe  in 
hand  instead  of  the  hoe — and  it  may  be  well  to 
do  so  for  short  periods  ;  but  no  man  of  ordinary 
means  can  aiford  to  neglect  his  hoeing ;  it  has 
cost  him  too  much  labor  of  himself  and  team,  and 
too  much  for  seed,  to  omit  the  cultivation  of  a 
crop  ibat  needs  it.  If  he  allows  weeds  to  crowd 
and  rot  his  plants,  or  a  hard  and  repulsive  sur- 
face to  return  to  the  skies  unappropriated,  the 
fructifying  dews  which  Heaven  has  in  kindness 
sent,  he  will  not  reap  abundantly  where  he  has 
sown.  It  is  among  the  first  errors  of  the  farmer, 
not  to  tend  thoroughly  the  crops  he  has  put  in. 

Haying. — Grass  cut  in  the  morning,  spread  im- 
mediately, turned  at  noon,  and  cocked  before  the 
,dew  falls,  will  rarely  need,  in  good  weather, 
more  than  a  mere  opening  of  the  cocks  the  second 
day.  A  load  of  fence  rails  would  be  about  as  ac- 
ceptable to  a  well-fed  cow,  as  much  of  the  herds- 
grass  that  is  carried  to  the  barn.  It  is  spread  in 
the  interise  sun,  and  exposed  to  the  wind  till  it  is 
brittle,  jaiceless  and  liarsh  as  wire.  In  our  opin- 
ion, twice  as  much  hay  is  spoiled  by  over-drying, 
as  there  is  by  not  being  dried  enough. 

Clover  hay  should  be  cut  in  the  morning,  lay 
in  Bwath  until  four  o'clock,  then  turned  upside 
down.  The  next  afternoon  gather  it  with  a  three- 
tined  fork  into  cocks,  and  let  it  remain  two  nights 
more,  when  it  will  be  sweet,  the  leaves  all  re- 
maining on  the  stems,  and  the  whole  will  be  eat 
en  by  the  cattle  and  prove  highly  nutritious. 


"The  25th  of  July,  sow  turnips, 
Wet  or  dry  " 

But  we  have  found  that  a  moist  condition  of  the 
surface  had  more  efifect  in  inducing  germination 
of  the  seed  than  the  day  of  the  month.  After 
considerable  experience  and  a  pretty  extended 
observation,  we  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the 
root  crops  may  be  cultivated  by  most  farmers 
with  a  decided  profit.  The  great  cost  has  been 
in  keeping  down  the  weeds — otherwise  they  are 
not  difficult  crops  to  manage.  They  are  easily 
got  in,  and  may  be  cultivated  with  a  horse  or  the 
wheel-hoe,  without  any  difficulty.  Would  it  not 
be  a  good  plan  to  use  the  same  piece  of  land  for 
a  succession  of  years  for  these  crops,  never  allow- 
ing a  weed  of  any  kind  to  go  to  seed  upon  it,  and 
enriching  it  with  manure  as  free  from  seeds  as  it 
is  possible  to  get  it  ?  If  such  manure  is  plentifully 
applied  in  the  fall,  and  plowed  under  10  or  12 
inches,  there  will  be  no  complaint  that  the  root 
will  not  flourish  on  the  same  soil.  Where  the 
weeds  do  not  come,  carrots,  beets,  parsnips  or 
turnips  may  be  profitably  cultivated. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

DOUBLE  PLOW. 

Dear  Brown  : — 1  have  to-day  tried  the  sod- 
and-subsoil  or  double  plow  on  the  old  home- 
stead at  Chester,  and  as  this  is  the  first  ex- 
periment I  have  witnessed  with  this  implement, 
in  that  good  old  town,  I  hasten  "to  make  a  note 
of  it." 

The  land  was  sward,  full  of  witchgrass,  and 
stony  underneath,  as  all  the  land  here  is,  al- 
though it  has  been  plowed  a  hundred  years  or  so, 
and  the  boys  have  "picked  rocks"  on  it  annually. 
The  plowman  doubted  whether  his  three  yoke  of 
small  cattle  could  "put  through"  so  lai-ge  a  plow, 
in  such  land,  but  he  succeeded  in  finishing  his 
stint  of  above  an  acre  before  night. 

Several  judicious  neighbors  looked  on,  and  our 
unanimous  conclusion  was  that  no  other  plow  could 
run  with  the  same  team  to  tliat  dejith — ten  inches 
full, — and  that  no  other  jilow  with  any  team 
could  do  the  work  so  well.  The  plow  is  Ruggles, 
Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.'s  largest  size.  No.  35^. 

The  double  plow  is  the  thing  for  the  hard  and 
stony  land  of  Rockingham  County,  not  in  new 
land",  but  in  the  common  old  fields.  We  believe 
that  no  more  team  is  required  to  draAV  it  tlian 
the  single  plow,  and  nothing  can  put  the  witch- 
grass  out  of  sight,  like  it. 

Yours,  H.  F.  FnENcn. 

Chester,  N.  II.,  May  10,  1855. 


Coal  Ashes  for  Peach  Trees. — Will  those  who 
have  not  otherwise  disposed  of  their  coal  ashes, 
place  a  half  bushel  around  each  of  their  peach 
trees,  in  the  form  of  a  little  mound,  and  let  it 
remain  through  the  summer,  as  the  best  manure 
for  the  trees,  and  as  a  remedy  for  the  borers. 
In  the  fall  dig  it  into  the  ground. 
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For  the  Neiv  England  Farmer,     suppose  that  all  agricultural  productions  coulti 

jjjQjj  PRICES    &C  i^^  ^^^  ^*  *'^*^  same  ratio  at  that  time,  then,  oi 

T,,      T>  »  1     J-  \-  ^    '■  course,  SO  far  as  a   man's  living  was  concerned . 

Mr.  Brown  :-A  leading  artic  e  in  your  paper  gf^    ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^..^^  i^  .^^  °  ^,^j^  ^^  .^  j^^l^, 

of  April  14,  on  high  prices,  kc. ,  has  caused  some  jg  q^w.     But  was  fifty  cents  in  silver  then  wortl, 
reflections  as  to_  the  cause  ofjuch  prices  as  we  v^g  ^.^^j^  .^^  ^  ^^H.^^.  -^  ^.^^.^^,  j^  ^^^^  ,    ^^^  ^^^^.^^ 


pork,  &c  ,  were  as  high  as  they  are  now  ;  though,  .^^.^^  of  (.^urse,  its  value  is  fixed  io,  in  reality, 
taking  the  round  of  agricultural  produce  as  a  i  claim  that  you  cannot  make  money  any  the  les^ 
whole  It  did  not  range  as  high  then  as  now.  ;,.,j^^.,|,ie  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  tj^..^  another,  though  you 
But  then  It  IS,  or  maybe  asked,  what  is  the  cause  i,.,^^  to  give  more  gold  for  productTons  at 

of  such  prices?  And,  of  course,  the  war  _ in  ^^  t^j^g  than  another.  But,  then' "Wall  Street 
Europe  will  be  named  as  one  thing,  emigration'  ^^  State  Street"  talk  about  money  as  being  cheai 
for  another,  speculation  for  another,  and  so  on.|j^Q^  dear— that  is,  now  they  have  to  pay  two  pei 
I^ow,  for  one,  I  do  not  put  so  much  stress  on  the,,^^^.^  ^  ^^^^^^^  .^h^^.^  th  ^^g^i  ^^  ^  ft  ,-^j.  ^„,. 
"war  question  to  miike  high  prices  as  many  .  ^.^^t.,  &c.  Of  course,  this  means  that  their 
will,  though  It  may  affect  us  some,  indirectly  on ,  bugj^^gg  compels  them  to  pay  two  percent.  ;  but. 
gram  and  flour.  _  During  our  late  war  with  Mex-  jjj  reality,  the  money  is  worth  no  more  thai, 
ico   which  was  in  operation  fi-om   18-4b  to  1848    .^jj^^  ^i'  ^^^    4lf         ^^^^^ 

1  think  It  did  not  aflect  our  prices  of  agricultural  Another  and  great  reason  of  the  present  higl 
produce  ma  erial ly  any  way,  though  we  were  a'  j^cg,  j  considcn-,  is  in  tlie  constant  drain  of  goh: 
party  and  directly  interested  in  that  war  as  a  ..n^igji^-gr  (since  California  has  opened)  to  Europe- 
nation;  and  yet  it  had  the  effect  to   draw  away  t^  ^^  imported  goods,  manufactures,  arts, 

a  large  number  of  our  population  from  farming  &(,.,  which,  in  the  mam,  we  could  just  as  wel. 
and  the  productive  arts.  j^^ake  at  home.     Now,  suppose  a  railroad  is  to  b- 

But  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  great  ij^iit  through  your  town,  and  five  thousand  dol- 
causes  of  the  present  prices  is,  the  constant  drain  [.,j.g  ^.0,.^!,  of  railroad  iron  is  wanted  to  carry  th^ 
of  productive  labor  from  all  partsof  the  country,  ro^d  through  your  place.  Which  is  the  bettei 
durin-  the  last  six  years,  or  since  California  policy,  to  raise  five  thousand  dollars  and  send  to 
opened  in  search  of  gold.  Of  course  we  have  gj  i^nd  and  buy  the  iron,  or  have  the  rails  ai 
had  less  producers  and  more  consumers  in  shape  ^^^      ^^e^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ,  ^^^^^  workmei, 

of  emigration,  which  emigrants  do  not  produce  ^^  home?  In  the  latter  case,  the  five  thousanu 
much  in  the  first  six  months,  but  after  that  they,  (j^  California  gold)  is  paid  out  to  workmen  i, 
can  make  producers  as  well  as  consumers.     A\  ell,  ^  ^.^^  to,^Q°    A  gets  a  part,  C  a  part,  and  B 

the  consequence  of  Cai forma  may  be  said  that  .^  ^rt.  It  is  all  there  among  you  ;  what  one  ha. 
we  have  had  less  produce  and  productions  and^n^t  ^^  another  has.  But  in  the  former  case,  it 
more  gold,  which  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  g  ^^^  ^f  the  country,  and  it  is  a  matter  ol 
though  I  am  not  aware  that  many  are  ovei-l)ur-  chance  whether  any  part  ever  gets  back  again, 
dened  with  that  "article  '  at  present.  But  lam  gut  the  policy  of  the  government  appears  to  b- 
not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  a  large  influx:  to  have  the  balance  of  trade  against  us  all  the 
of  gold  and  SI  vcr  mto  a  country  will,  as  a  con-  .^^iie,  go  that  the  Unitod  States  appears  to  be  the 
sequence,  make  high  prices  directly  let  it  .qi,af-way  house,"  where  the  California  gohi 
might  have  the  effect  to  stimulato  all  kinds  oijgtops  over  night ;  next  day  it  takes  the  steaiuer. 
business,  and  so  produce  may  rise  m  consequence  I  oes  to  Europe,  and  that  is  the  last  seen  of  it. 
But  you  say,  m  substance,  "that  an  mflux  of  y^w,  as  it  appears  that  we  have  got  to  have  a 
gold,  like  an  inflation  of  the  paper  currency,  adds  j,,  ^  share  of  European  emigration  now  and  for 
nothing  to  the  real  value  of  property.*  Its  effect'  uptime  to  come,  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to 
18  merely  to  make  money  less  valuable,  so  that!g.,^e  .,11  the  productive  labor  we  can,  and  so  keep 
noneof  It  IS  given  for  articles  of  real  value,  as ;  the  gold  here  in  the  country  to  produce  and  re- 
the  products  ot  theear  li  and  of  the  arts.'  .\ow  .^duoe  and  pay  its  own  way. 
1  do  not  see  it  lust  in  that  light.     It  may  bo  true,      -r>   ^  xi  •  ,     ..  , 

that  a  large   amount  of  g.dd   laid   dofvn   on  a:     ^"'^  then,  again,  as  to  high  prices  of  produce 

worn-out  soil,  will  not  impi-ove  that  soil  directly  ;  "«"'  r'VU"  ""Tf  ^^'T"  "^"""l  A''^ '^''''^  V' 
neither  can  it  produce  improved  scientific  labor, !  ^'-"^"  ^'  l^^o  and  G,  m  the  spring  of  that  year,  hay 
if  that  labor  is  not  to  be  Ibund.  Still,  it  can  he.^^'^«"-«i-th  twenty-five  dollars  a  ton  in  all  thu- 
made  to  produce  the  best  labor  at  hand,  and  in^V^'^^"'^:  "^""^  ^'""''^  W^"  go  at  that.  Since  that 
that  way  the  soil  can  be  renovated,  and  soon  the  f^'"*^'''  ^'^  several  times  been  iip  to  twenty  dol- 
productions  on  the  soil  will  l)e  worth  as  much,  !^'?  *''^  *^",'  ''*  ^1"^  ^'^'•'*^'"  '^^  ^''^  ^^^'^1;  '"^"^  "«^^ 


and  more,  than  the  original  gold  laid  out.  For 
instance:  thirty  years  ago  (or  in  1825  say,)  corn 
could  be  bought  for  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  and  now 
it  is  worth  a  dollar  a  bushel,  (in  1855.)     Now, 

••  An  inflation  of  the  paper  currency  means,  of  course,  an 
amassing  of  i)aper  money,  say  four  or  five  dollars  of  paper  to 
one  of  i;ol(l  and  silver.  But,  then,  as  the  paper  currency  is  only 
the  representative  of  money,  the  true  standard  of  property  comes 
down  to  tlie  actual  amount  of  coin  in  existence  and  circulation. 


If  this  be  so,  then  gold  and  silver,  or  coin,  cannot  "inflate"  the  i&l ''^/f  n'or  hiKsirpl'-  hiiffoi-  o),;.,.imo'  V,!  T  9 
currency,  be  there  ever  so  much  of  it,  because  it  is  the  real  *'"*''^"  P^'^  busliel  ,  iKlttcr,  Shipping  ^0.  1,  Z- 
standard  of  property  itself.    So  we  understand  it.  |No.  2,  22  cents  per  pound  ;    COrn,  $1,90  to  $2,1 


it  is  worth  froiu  sixteen  to  seventeen  dollars  the 
ton.  But  to  show  that  tliey  had  high  prices  for- 
merly as  well  as  now,  I  will  copy  a  list  of  pre 
ducer's  prices  from  your  paper,  taken  from  the 
Porlsmonth  Journal.  This  was  the  price  current 
for  February,  1S17,  or  thirty-eight  years  ago,  and 
these  are  wholesale  prices ;  of  course  the  retail 
were  higher.  "Bacon  15  cents  per  pound  ;  bar- 
ley,  .'^1,25  to  $1,50  per  bushel;   beans,   $4  to 

■     "    24, 
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cents  per  hutshel  ;  coffee,  14  to  21  centsper  pound  ; 
Virginia  coal  from  $9  to  §15  per  ton  ;  flour,  .sl-l 
to  $15  per  barrel  ;  liay,  $21  to  $24  per  ton  ; 
molasses,  48  to  54  cents  per  gallon  ;  peas,  $2,50 
to  $3  per  bushel  ;  rice,  7  cents  per  pound  ;  rye, 
$1,75  to  $3  i>er  bushel  ;  sugar,  loaf  23  to  25  cents 
per  pound,  brown  11  to  15  per  pound  ;  teas,  hyson 
$1,70,  hj-son-skin  $1,  souchong  68  to  75  cents 
per  pound." 

In  this  list  of  prices,  I  do  not  see  any  thing 
that  comes  near  it  now  except  butter,  which  is 
probably  about  the  same  now  as  then,  at  retail — 
28  to  30  cents  a  pound.  I  have  heard  tell  tliat 
during  the  war  of  1812,  for  two  years  molasses 
was  two  dollars  a  gallon,  and  most  other  groceries 
in  proportion.  Tliis  was  owing  more  to  the  foct 
that  all  our  seaports  at  that  time  were  ))lockaded, 
and,  as  these  articles  were  mostly  of  foreign  pro- 
duction, they  could  not  be  obtained  scarcely  at 
any  price.  But  this  list  of  prices  named  above, 
was  some  three  years  after  peace  was  declared,  so 
the  country  had  got  pretty  much  over  the  war 
question  by  that  time.  But  then,  with  these  high 
prices  thirty-eight  years  ago  and  the  present  high 
prices,  are  the  laboring  people  better  off  now  than 
then?  Of  course  they  are,  and  why?  Because 
they  can  earn  three  dollars  as  easy  now  as  they 
could  two  then.  Probably  there  is  two  dollars 
in  circulation  now,  throughout  the  country,  where 
there  was  one  then,  or  in  that  ratio.  But  then, 
again,  Ave  have  three  times  the  population  to 
support  noAvthatwe  had  then,  taking  emigration 
and  all.  Most  of  this,  however,  is  productive 
labor  in  good  times  ;  but  in  hard  times,  like  the 
present,  much  of  it  lies  idle  for  want  of  employ- 
ment. But,  tlien,  what  is  the  remedy?  For 
hard  times  and  high  prices,  like  the  present,  it 
will  probably  be  a  difficult  matter  to  answer. 
One  thing  is  certain  ;  more  agricultural  produc- 
tions must  be  raised,  and,  of  course,  more  men 
must  turn  their  attention  to  cultivating  the  soil. 
But  will  they  do  it? 

And  another  thing  is,  farmers  must  lay  out 
more  capital  on  their  lands  ;  tliey  must  both 
learn  to  farm  more  and  farm  better  ;  the  present 
prices  of  farm  produce  will  justify  a  liberal  out- 
lay in  manures,  in  labor,  skill,  &c.  Still,  my 
experience  has  led  me  to  see  that,  with  the  body 
of  farmers  generally,  they  were  no  more  ready  to 
lay  out  capital  in  farming  when  corn  was  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  a  bushel,  than  when  it  only  brings 
but  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents.  What  appears  to 
be  wanting  most  among  farmers,  is  a  generel  ap- 
preciation of  the  business  as  an  employment  ; 
and  when  this  can  be  fairly  understood,  no  lack 
of  enterprise  will  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  far- 
mers to  make  farm  improvements,  and  raise  all 
the  produce  they  can. 

A  grumbling  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
a  few  days  ago,  on  the  high  prices  of  grain,  says, 
in  substance,  that  the  lowest  prices  of  corn  that 
he  can  find  in  the  corn  districts  or  the  "prairies," 
is  forty-five  cents,  and  from  tliat  up  to  seventy- 
five  cents  a  Irashel,  while  flour  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  and  thirteen  dollars  and  a  half  a  barrel  for 
tlie  best  in  Nov.-  York.  Very  well.  A  letter  in 
your  last  paper,  from  INIr.  Daniel  Fay,  dated  Os- 
kalooza,  Iowa,  March  20,  siiys,  "corn  here  is 
worth  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel,  wheat  from 
sixty  to  seventy-five  cents  a  busliel,  and  pork  from 
two  to  three  cents  a  pound."     He  further  says. 


that  when  "they  get  a  railroad  from  Mississippi 
river,  after  the  'hard  times'  are  over,  (very  well 
put  in,)  their  produce  will  be  worth  more." 
Also,  "the  city  of  Oskalooza  is  only  twelve  years 
old,  and  yet  they  have  2500  inhabitants,  with 
merchants,  stores,  &c.,  furnishing  every  thing 
for  comfort  that  is  wanted."  This  writer  in  the 
Tribune  further  says,  that  "there  is  not  one  old 
dingy  field  in  Connecticut  but  that  can  be  made 
to  produce  wheat  with  more  profit  than  at  the 
west.  The  ground  is  here  to  hold  the  seed,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  wanted,  for  'science'  points  out 
the  proper  ingredients  to  apply  to  make  the  grain, 
and  any  dollar  so  expended  will  pay  back  fifty 
per  cent,  a  year,"  &c.  Now  this  is  all  fine  talk 
for  outsiders,  but,  in  plain  English,  there  is  no 
truth,  in  reality,  in  one-half  of  the  ideas,  but  a 
mere  ranting  exaggeration  of  the  subject.  But 
we  recognize  in  this  grumbling  writer  in  the 
Tribune  one  who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  on  a 
prairie  farm  at  the  west.  But  why  did  he  not 
stay  on  the  flirm  and  raise  grain,  and  help  make 
"cheap  bread,"  instead  of  leaving  and  coming  to 
the  city,  to  live  in  some  six  by  eight  "dog  hole," 
and  join  in  the  general  hue  and  cry  about  starva- 
tion of  the  poor,  high  prices,  nothing  to  eat,  &c. 
Consistency  has,  in  former  times,  been  called  a 
"jewel,"  and  I  think  there  is  something  in  it  ; 
but  it  is  a  principle  which  we  generally  adopt 

last.  L.    DURAND. 

Derby,  Conn. 


THE  EAETH  THAT  WE  WALK  OK. 

It  may  surprise  some  readers  to  learn  that  all 
the  earths — clay,  flint,  chalk,  &c.,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  rust  of  metals  ;  that  at  one  time, 
during  the  age  of  this  world,  they  were  all 
shining,  brilliant  metals.  Geologists  speak  of 
the  earth  as  being  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
old.  All  their  philosopliy  is  based  wpon  mecl  an- 
ical  science  :  the  formation  of  strata,  the  upheav- 
ing of  mountains,  the  burying  of  forests,  have 
been  attributed  to  some  "great  convulsion" — 
that  is,  to  some  shaking  together  of  the  earth's 
crust.  Whether  this  great  age  of  the  world  be 
true  or  not,  it  is  very  certain  that  before  any  of 
these  events  could  have  taken  jDlace,  the  forma- 
tion of  each  of  the  earths  must  have  hoi-v-  ''he 
work  of  ages  ;  otherwise  the  metals,  of  wLl.;'. 
their  ba,se  consists,  could  not  have  been  so  com- 
pletely rusted  as  to  assume  an  earthy  texture. 
To  understand  this,  we  must  leave  tlie  mechan- 
ical, that  is,  the  geological  theory,  and  enter  upon 
the  primary  or  chemical  theory.  It  cannot  be 
disputed  that  the  first  changes  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face were  of  purely  a  chemical  nature.  Combina- 
tions took  place  then  as  now  ;  the  metallic  bases, 
by  mere  contact  with  the  atmosphere  or  water, 
passed  into  oxyds,  as  the  chemist  calls  them,  or 
earths,  as  expressed  in  daily  conversation.  Chem- 
ists thus  recognize  something  like  forty  different 
kinds  of  these  oxyds  or  earthy  bodies,  some  being 
very  scarce,  and  others  as  plentiful.  By  the 
merest  touch  of  air,  some  of  the  metallic  bases  of 
these  earths  instantly  pass  into  the  rwstyor  earthy 
state  ;  some,  by  contact  with  water,  are  so  ener- 
getic that  they  burst  into  flame. 

By  this  process  of  reasoning,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  world  is  one  mass  or  globe  of 
mixed  metals,  of  which  the  mere  crust  has  be- 
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come  rusted,  or  of  earthy  form  ;  the  outer  rind, 
as  it  were,  preventing  anj  rapid  combination 
taking  place  with  the  metallic  surface,  five  or  six 
miles  below  the  face  of  the  dry  laud.  ErujDtions 
from  volcanoes  are  probably  produced  by  the  sea 
getting  down  to  the  metallic  surface,  through 
some  some  fissure  in  the  earth's  crust ;  decompo- 
sition of  the  water  then  takes  place — fire,  flame 
.and  steam  causing  an  eruption.  It  would  be  an 
instructive  lesison  to  man  to  quarry  into  the  earth's 
crust  to  the  depth  of  tea  or  twelve  miles. — Scien- 
tific  American. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SHAPE  AND  COIJSTRUCTION  OF 
CHUEHS. 

If  I  am  correct  in  what  I  here  say,  this  is  a 
subject  of  vast  importance.  I  am  a  plain  farmer, 
and  keep  a  few  good  cows,  and  have  the  vanity 
to  believe  my  wife  makes  as  good  butter  as  any 
woman  ;  I  have  my  house  (which  is  small)  well 
filled  with  patent  churns  and  patent  humbugs, 
some  of  one  shape,  and  some  another.  Some  years 
ago,  I  became  satisfied  the  cylinder  was  the  only 
proper  shape  for  a  churn.  In  all  square  and  ob- 
long box  churns,  a  large  amount  of  cream  must 
stick,  and  can  only  be  churned  by  scraping  it 
down.  Now,  does  this  cream  put  down  at  dif- 
ferent times,  all  come  to  butter?  If  not,  there  is 
a  loss  ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst  of  all ;  it  leaves 
a  portion  of  half-churned  cream,  which  is  mixed 
with  the  butter  in  small  particles,  from  which 
the  buttermilk  cannot  be  extracted,  hence  the 
butter  soon  spoils.  I  am  satisfied  more  butter  is 
spoiled  by  uneven  churning  than  by  all  other 
causes, 

I  am  aware  when  I  speak  of  box  or  square 
churns,  as  losing  five  or  ten  per  cent,  of  butter, 
some  will  disbelieve  me.  But  an  honest  trial  will 
convince  unprejudiced  dairy-men  of  the  fact.  I 
saw  sometiiing  like  this  in  a  handbill  put  out  Ijy 
Ilall  &  Holmes,  the  propriet(jrs  of  Fyler's  Butter 
Working  Churn,  I  was  disposed  to  disbelieve. 
But  about  one  year  ago  I  was  induced  to  pur- 
chase one  of  the  above  churns,  and  I  find  it  jiruvcs 
all  it  was  recommended,  and  will  make  full  ten 
per  cent,  more  butter  than  tlie  squarc-sliaped 
churns  in  use ;  and  the  reason  is,  it  stirs  all  tlie 
cream  alike,  there  is  no  )iutting  down  of  the 
cream.  As  tlie  daslier  fills  the  cylinder,  and  plays 
astride  of  breakers,  so  there  is  a  constant  reac- 
tion ;  and  wha:  isuiore,  tliis  churn  will  wcn-k  but- 
ter and  mix  the  salt  better  than  any  tiling  I  ever 
saw.  I  foL-l  I'.ound  to  say  this,  because  it  is  no 
humbug,  ])at  will  perform  all  tlie  proprietors 
claim  for  it.  And  I  feel  the  more  willing  to  sp  'ak 
out,  as  it  is  almost  time  to  make  butti-r,  and  1 
can  recommend  this  churn  above  all  others. 


For  Pickling  Walnuts. — The  walnuts  should 
be  gathered  between  the  first  and  the  middle  of 
June.  Put  them  into  a  strung  iirineand  let  them 
stand  ten  or  twelve  days.  Then  soak  them  for 
two  or  three  days  in  weak  vinegar.  Then  S(;rape 
them  well,  and  to  every  peck  of  walnuts  add  an 
ounce  of  cloves,  and  half  an  ounce  of  whole  black 
pepper.  Put  them  into  a  small-moutiied  jar  and 
cover  with  strong  vinegar.  They  will  be  fit  for 
use  in  about  four  weeks.  They  are  a  very  nice 
jiickie,  and  will  repay  the  labor  of  making. 


HIDDEN  LIGHT. 

I  much  mistrust  the  voice 
That  saj-s  all  hearts  are  cold, 

Tliat  mere  self-interest  reigns, 
And  all  is  bought  and  sold. 

I  much  mistrust  the  man 
Who  will  not  strive  to  find 

Some  latent  virtue  in 
The  soul  of  all  mankind. 

Yes  !  if  you  say  the  fount 
Is  sealed  and  dry,  I  know 

It  needs  a  wiser  hand 
To  make  the  waters  flow. 

If  you  would  still  appeal 

To  evil  life  in  all, 
I  know  a  demon  band 

Will  answer  to  your  call. 

But  when  the  Lord  was  gone, 
The  Lord  Who  came  to  save, 

Two  angels,  fair  and  bright, 
Sat  watching  by  the  grave. 

And  from  ihat  blessed  hour. 
With  an  immortal  mein, 

In  every  tomb  of  Good 
Some  angel  sits  unseen. 

The  spell  to  bring  it  forth  ? 

With  lowly,  gentle  mind, 
With  patient  love  and  trust, 

Go  seek — and  ye  shall  find. 


Household  Words. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TURNIPS  FOR  PIGS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  paper  of  the  20th  Jan- 
uary, I  find  an  article  with  the  above  heading. 
Our  friend  from  "Down  East,"  Bethel,  Me., 
makes  the  interesting  inquiiy,  whether  any  of 
your  correspondents  have  had  any  experience  in 
feeding  swine  on  turnips  ? 

I  have,  for  several  years  past,  kept  several 
swine,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  some  of 
your  ^Middlesex  breeders.  Mr.  Haven,  of  South 
Framingham,  of  whom  I  purchased  a  Suffolk  pig 
last  winter,  had  about  12U,  of  all  sizes,  sexes  and 
ages ;  and  his  feed  at  that  season  was  principally 
beef  scraps,  boiled  in  water,  with  some  rice  or 
corn  meal,  which  I  thought  more  economical 
than  any  feed  we  had  ever  found  in  our  vicinity. 

I  have  produced,  for  several  years  past,  some 
two  or  three  hundred  bushels  annually  of  the 
Swedish,  or,  as  we  call  them  here,  the  sweet  tur- 
nip, which  I  think  the  best  root  I  can  grow 
(eompured  with  the  expense  of  raising.)  for  any 
stock,  including  swine. 

I  usually  keep  two  or  three  breeding  sows,  that 
produce  a  litter  each  in  a  season  ;  and  I  com- 
mence feeding  them  in  Novem])«r  or  Doceiu!)er  on 
law  turnips,  chopped,  night  and  morning,  till 
they  litter,  which  is  usually  from  the  first  of 
Mareh  to  tlie  first  of  April ;  they  will  cat  them 
as  readily  as  corn,  while  if,  by  ehance,  a  ruta- 
baga sliould  be  among  them,  it  would  be  rejected. 
I  tliink  the  fiat  turnip  of  little  value  for  swine  ; 
the  ruta-baga,  though  similar  to  the  Swedish,  is 
fiir  superior  for  the  table  ;  and,  as  I  have  never- 
iiad  a  hog  that  refused  the  Swedish  alter  two  or 
three  feodings,  I  think  they  arc  (lie  turnips,  and 
much  cheaper  than  any  other  feed  for  winter  and 
spring.  No  meal  is  needed  until  the  sows  litter 
and  nurse.     The  expense  of  cooking  is  savetl,  for 
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they  jn-efer  them  raw,  unless  meal  is  added.  For 
fattening  pork,  for  reai'ing  young  shoats  and  for 
nui>iag  sows,  where  meal  is  required,  they  are,  I 
think,  lifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  root  we 
can  raise  at  this  time,  to  cook,  with  whicii  to 
feed  meal.  Joseph  Raymond. 

Hubbardston,  Jan.  22,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

GROUND  NUTS-SOFT  SOAP. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Your  coi-respondent,"G.  F.  N." 
asks,  if  the  "Ground  Nut,  or  Indian  Potato," 
cannot  be  cultivated  to  "make  it  a  valuable  root." 
I  answer  yes,  presuming  it  to  be  the  artichoke — 
known  in  boyhood's  days  as  the  "ground  nut." 
No  vegetable  is  more  valuable  for  pickles,  wheth- 
er a  "child  of  nature"  or  one  of  highly-cultivated 
taste.  Cucumbers,  peppers,  tomatoes,  melons, 
onions,  &c.  fall  into  insignificance  compared  with 
the  artichoke  as  a  delicious,  crumpy  pickle.  It 
lady  at  my  side  says,    "I 


AFRICANS  NO  ARITHMETICIANS. 

Mr.  Gavett,  a  traveller  in  South  Africa,  says  : 
"We  had  to  trust  to  the  Damara  guides,  whose 
ideas  of  time  and  distance  were  most  provokingly 
indistinct ;  besides  this,  they  have  no  comparison 
in  their  language,  so  that  you  cannot  say  to  them 
'Which  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  the  next  stage 
or  the  last  one?'  but  you  must  say,  'The  last 
stage  is  little  ;  the  next,  is  it  great?'  The  reply 
is  not,  it  is  a  'little  longer,'  'much  longer,'  or 
'very  much  longer  ;'  but  simply,  'It  is  so,'  or  'it 
is  not  80.'  They  have  a  very  poor  notion  of 
time.  If  you  say,  'Suppose  we  start  at  sunrise, 
where  will  the  sun  be  when  we  arrive?'  they 
make  the  wildest  points  in  the  sky,  though  they 
are  something  of  astronomers,  and  give  names  to 
several  stars.  They  have  no  way  of  distinguish- 
ing days,  but  reckon  by  the  rainy  season,  the  dry 
season,  or  the  pig-nut  season.  When  inquiries 
ai'e  made  about  how  many  days'  journey  off  a 
place  may  be,  their  ignorance  of  all  numerical 
ideas  is  very  annoying.  In  practice,  whatever  they 
may  possess  in  their  language,  they  certainly  use 

When  tliey  wish 


never  grows   soft  ;  a 

wish  I  had  a  bushel  of  them  this  minute 

Dig  them,  wash  them  clean  and  put  them  in- 1  no  numeral  greater  than  three 
to  vinegar  (and  spices  if  you  want  good  pickles !  to  express  four,  they  take  to  their  fingers,  whicli 
of  any  kind;)  no  salt   pickle  or  scalding  is  re-  are  to  them  as  formidable  instruments  of  calcula- 
quired  as  with  the  usual  vegetable  pickles.  I  tion  as  a  sliding  rule  is  to  an  English  school-boy. 

To  nmJie  Soft  Soap. — 18  pounds  of  potash  to  18  They  puzzle   very  much   after  five,  because  no 


pounds  of  clarified  grease  makes  a  barrel  of  soap  ; 
pour  in  cold  water  and  stir.  Potash  is  cheap. 
Thei'e  was  a  tradition  among  our  ancient  matrons, 
that  May  was  the  lucky  month  for  "soap  to 
come."  This  new  pi-actice,  without  regard  to  time, 
dispenses  with  the  ley-leach,  hot  fires  and  various 
vexatious  troubles,  and  every  family  can  make 
soajD  that  makes  grease.  h.  p. 


THE  USE  OF  LEAVES. 

The  oifice  and  utility  of  leaves  are  becoming 
better  understood  by  cultivators  than  formerly  ; 
yet  we  find  a  good  many  still  adhering  to  the  old 
belief  that  the  sun's  rays,  directly  shining  on 
forming  fruit,  are  what  perfect  it  independently 
of  other  influences. 

On  this  subject,  theory  and  practice  have  been 
invariably  found  in  perfect  accordance  with  each 
other.  The  principles  of  physiology  teach  us  that 
tlic  sap  of  a  tree,  when  it  passes  in  at  the  roots, 
remains  nearly  unchanged  in  its  upward  progress 
through  stem  and  branches,  until  it  reaches  the 
leaves,  where,  being  spread  out  in  those  thin  oi"- 
gans,  to  light  and  air,  it  undergoes  a  complete 
change,  and  thus  becomes  suited  to  the  formation 
of  new  wood  and  new  fruit.  Strip  a  rapidly 
growing  tree  of  its  leaves  at  midsummer,  and  from 
that  moment  the  supply  of  new  wood  ceases,  and 
it  will  grow  no  more  till  new  leaves  are  formed  ; 
and  if  it  have  3'oung  fruit,  the  growth  and  ma- 
turity of  the  latter  will  cease  in  the  same  way. 
A  fi.'w  years  since,  a  Yellow  Gage  plum  tree  lost 
all  its  foliage  from  leaf-blight,  when  the  plums 
were  not  fully  grown,  and  while  yet  destitute  of 
flavor.  The  fruit  remained  stationary  and  unal 
tered,  until,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  second  crop  of 
leaves  came  out.  They  then  swelled  to  full  size, 
received  their  crimson  dots,  and  assumed  their 
honied  sweetness  flavor. 

The  object  of  pruning  should  be,  therefore,  to 
allow  the  leaves  to  grow  to  full  size  without  being 
injured  from  crowding. — Anon. 


_  are  hand  remains  to  grasp  and  secure  the  fin- 
gers that  are  required  for  'units.'  Yet  they  sel- 
dom lose  oxen  ;  the  way  in  which  they  discover 
the  loss  of  one,  is  not  by  the  number  of  the  herd 
being  diminished,  but  by  the  absence  of  a  face 
they  know. 

When  bartering  is  going  on,  each  sheep  must 
be  paid  for  separately.  Thus,  suppose  two  sticks 
of  tobacco  (a  stick  is  about  an  ounce)  to  be  the 
rate  of  exchange  for  one  sheep,  it  would  sorely 
puzzle  a  Damara  to  take  two  sheep  and  give  him 
four  sticks.  I  have  done  so,  and  seen  a  man  first 
put  two  of  the  sticks  apart  and  take  a  sight  over 
them  at  one  of  the  sheep  he  was  about  to  sell. 
Having  satisfied  himself  tliat  that  one  was  hon- 
estly paid  for,  and  finding,  to  his  surprise,  that 
exactly  two  sticks  remained  in  hand  to  settle  the 
account  for  the  other  sheep,  he  would  be  afilicted 
with  doubts  ;  the  transaction  seemed  to  come  out 
too  'pat'  to  be  correct ;  and  he  would  refer  back 
to  the  first  couple  of  sticks,  and  then  his  mind 
got  hazy  and  confused,  and  wandered  from  one 
sheep  to  the  other,  and  he  broke  off  the  transac- 
tion until  two  sticks  were  put  into  his  hand  and 
one  sheep  driven  away,  and  then  the  other  two 
sticks  given  him  and  the  second  sheep  driven 
away.  When  a  Damara's  mind  is  bent  upon 
number,  it  is  too  much  occupied  to  dwell  upon 
quantity  :  thus,  a  heifer  is  bought  from  a  man  for 
ten  sticks  of  tobacco  ;  his  large  hands  being  both 
spread  out  upon  the  ground,  and  a  stick  placed 
on  each  finger,  he  gathers  up  the  tobacco  ;  the 
size  of  the  mass  pleases  him,  and  the  bargain  is 
struck. 

You  then  want  to  buy  a  second  heifer  ;  the 
same  process  is  gone  through,  but  half  sticks  in- 
stead of  whole  ones  are  put  upon  his  fingers  ; 
the  man  is  equally  satisfied  at  the  time,  but  occa- 
sionally finds  it  out  and  complains  the  next  day. 
Once,  while  I  watched  a  Damara  floundering 
hopelessly  in  a  calculation  on  one  side  of  me,  I 
observed  Dinah,  my  spaniel,  equally  embarrassed 
on  the  other.     She  was  overlooking  half  a  dozen 
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of  her  new-born  puppies,  which  had  been  re- 
moved two  or  three  times  from  her ;  and  her 
anxiety  was  excessive,  as  she  tried  to  find  out  if 
they  were  all  present,  or  if  any  were  still  missing. 
She  kept  puzzling  and  running  her  eyes  over  them 
backwards  and  forwards,  but  could  not  satisfy 
herself.  She  evidently  had  a  vague  notion  of 
counting,  but  tiie  figure  was  too  large  for  her 
brain.  Taking  the  two  as  they  stood,  dog  and 
Damara,  the  comparison  reflected  no  great  honor 
on  the  man." 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TIME  FOR  THOUGHT  IN  THE  FIELDS. 

Friend  Brown  : — "A  Reader,"  who  criticises 
the  articles  in  the  Montldy  Farmer,  makes  some 
remarks  on  the  following  sentence  in  Mr.  Fay's 
Essex  County  address  :  "He  who  delves  and  digs 
the  earth  I'rom  morning  until  night,  has  little 
time  and  less  inclination  for  thought."  I  have 
been  happy  to  agree  with  him  in  most  of  his  re- 
marks, l)ut  do  not  in  this.  Cannot  a  man  think 
while  planting,  hoeing,  and  harvesting  his  crops? 
Think  j-e  the  only  place  for  deep  thought  is  in 
the  office  of  the  lawyer,  doctor,  or  office  of  the 
priest?  Who  that  has  one  spark  of  animation 
left  when  he  goes  into  his  fields,  with  the  free 
breath  of  heaven  upon  his  cheeks,  and  standing 
upon  soil  which  he  calls  his  own,  cannot  think, 
and  think  deeply,  too  !     I  assure  you  it  is  not  I. 

"A  Reader"  says,  "the  advantages  which  the 
farmer  enjoys  for  study  and  reflection,  and  his 
opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  changes  of  sea- 
sons and  the  successive  beauties  which  the  rolling 
year  presents  fcr  his  admiration  and  improve- 
ment, are  generally  dwelt  upon  by  agricultural 
orators  in  poetic  ecstacies,  (where  is  a  better 
place  to  make  poetry  than  in  the  field,  on  a  pleas- 
ant summer  morning  ?)  that  are  but  poorly  real- 
ized by  him  who  sits  down  in  a  warm  room  to 
study,  after  a  day  spent  in  the  woods,  with  the 
thermometer  pointing  at  zero  ;  or  by  him  who 
attempts  to  admire  the  glories  of  sunrise,  after 
mowing  long  enough  to  be  thinking  of  breakfast, 
or  of  his  feet  ami  legs,  that  are  sopping  wet  with 
the  chill  dews  of  a  summer  morning."  Now  I 
have  some  experience  in  this  matter,  for  I  carry 
on  my  farm  of  aljout  ninety  acres,  without  tlie 
help  of  one  hand,  so  much  as  three  months  in  a 
year,  and  have  been  out  teaming  this  winter  with 
the  thermometer  pointing  thirty  degrees  below 
zero,  and  had  ample  time  for  tlio light  and  consid- 
eration, and  a  grand  time  for  study  by  a  good 
fire  when  I  got  liome.  As  to  the  glories  of  sun- 
rise, no  one  can  beat  mo  in  the  admiration  of 
that ;  and  as  to  thinking  of  breakfast  up  here  in 
Vermont,  (except  some  of  the  very  slack  ones,) 
we  are  enjoying  tlie  glories  of  sunrise  so  much, 
even  while  mowing,  that  we  are  hardly  ready  to 
go  when  the  summons  comes ;  we  have  a  way, 
also,  to  fix  our  feet  and  legs,  so  that  we  suffer  no 
more  from  the  oliill  dews  (if  I  may  call  them  so,) 
than  if  we  remained  in  the  house.  Wc  do  not 
have  to  delve  so  l)ut  tliat  we  can  look  ai-ound 
upon  nature  and  up  to  nature's  God.  If  our 
friend  "Reader"  had  said  the  farmer  has  less  in- 
clination to  comnuinicate  his  thoughts,  T  should 
probably  agree  with  him. 

Now,  friend  Brown,  will  you  permit  mo  to 
quote  from  an  Essex  address,  by  Hon.  E.  Everett, 


as  in  more  accordance  with  my  views.  "The  re- 
flecting mind,  it  is  true,  beholds  traces  of  a  higher 
wisdom  and  goodness  in  every  step  of  every  Avalk 
of  life  ;  but  the  husbandman,  who  drops  a  seem- 
ingly lifeless  seed  into  the  cold,  damp  earth,  there 
in  a  great  part  to  decay — who  sees  the  vital  germ 
in  a  few  days  pierce  the  clod,  rise  into  the  air, 
drink  the  sun's  rays  and  the  dews  of  heaven, 
shoot  upwards  and  expand,  array  itself  in  glories 
beyond  the  royal  vesture  of  Solomon,  extract  from 
the  same  common  earth  and  a  thousand  varieties 
of  the  green  of  the  leaf — the  rainbow  hues  of  the 
petals — the  juicy  or  the  solid  substance  of  the 
fruit,  which  is  to  form  the  food  for  man  and  his 
dependent  animals, — I  say  the  intelligent  hus- 
bandman who  beholds  this,  seems  to  step  behind 
the  veil  which  conceals  the  mysteries  of  creative 
power,  and  sit  down  (if  I  may  so  speak,)  in  the 
laboratory  of  Omnipotence." 

Now,  Mr.  Editoi",  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
this  as  short  as  possible,  and  yet  I  have  but  just 
began  ;  but  T  will  ask  one  or  two  questions,  and 
then  stop.  Cannot  a  farmer  exercise  his  thoughts 
on  various  subjects,  even  when  at  work?  And 
if  he  reads,  will  he  not  have  inclination  to  crit- 
icise, compare,  and  come  to  conclusions?  I  think 
he  will,  and  in  this  find  rational  and  rapid  im- 
provement, w.  s. 

South  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Feb.,  1855. 


AMERICAN  PLATS  GLASS. 

On  Thursday,  last  week,  wc  experienced  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  first  plate  glass  manufac- 
tory, established  in  our  country,  in  successful 
operation,  at  the  foot  of  North-sixth  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, (formerly  Williamsburg.)  In  the  month  of 
January  last,  not  a  brick  of  it  was  laid  ;  and  on 
the  day  mentioned,  we  saw  six  huge  plates  of 
glass,  nine  feet  by  four,  cast  with  great  expedi- 
tion, and  with  as  complete  success  as  if  it  were  in 
an  old  establishment.  Some  speeches  were  made, 
after  witnessing  the  operations,  by  some  of  the 
select  party  invited  ;  of  these,  some  were  very 
appropriate  and  pointed,  others  were  not.  Judge 
Beebee,  who  was  present,  paid  Mr.  Dickson,  the 
manager,  a  very  liigh  compliment  ;  he  said  he 
came  here  from  England,  with  all  tlie  plans  in 
his  brain,  and  had  ordered  every  thing  from  be- 
ginning to  end  ;  and  so  well  had  every  thing  been 
planned  and  executed,  that  not  a  single  brick  had 
to  be  relaid,  and  nothing  has  been  wrong  done. 

The  process  of  making  plate  glass  consists  in 
melting  the  silex  and  flux  in  large  crucil)les,  then 
emptying  the  molten  mass  upon  a  smooth  iron 
bed,  with  guide  Avays  or  strips  of  metal  at  the 
sides,  on  which  rolls  a  huge  iron  roller,  which 
smooths  down  the  molten  mass  on  its  bed  like  a 
baker  rolling  out  a  cake.  AVhen  it  congeals, 
which  it  does  rapidly,  it  is  shoved  on  a  rolling 
table  into  the  annealing  oven.  American  white 
sand,  fi)r  making  glass,  took  tlie  prize  in  the  Lon- 
don Exhibition,  in  1S51,  and  wo  see  no  reason 
why  we  sliould  not  manufacture  as  good,  if  not 
better  plate  glass  than  any  other  nation.  The 
six  large  plates  were  made  in  about  an  hour  ; 
every  thing  was  conducted  skilfully,  and  no  mis- 
takes were  made ;  the  utmost  satisfaction  was 
given.  The  ])est  wishes  were  expressed  for  the 
success  of  tlio  enterprising  American  Plate  Glass 
Company. — Sckntijic  Anicrlran. 
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FEOM  A  DAGUERREOTYPE  OF  THE  SHERMAH  MORGAN. 


Sire, 

Old  Sherman,  ^ 

Gr.  Sire,  I 

Justin  Morgan,  i 


Color, 

Chestnut. 

Weight, 
1050. 


KEPT  BY  A.  J.  CONGDEN,  AT  LANCASTER,  N.  H. 


This  horse,  of  known  pedigree,  as  above,  was 
19  years  old  in  August  last.  He  was  raised  in 
Campton,  N.  H.,  and  has  been  kept  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York.  He  now 
stands  at  the  stable  where  the  celebrated  "Old 
Sherman"  died,  in  1835.  Of  hi7n  he  is  almost 
an  exact  pattern,  on  an  enlarged  scale.  He  is 
considered,  by  judges  who  have  known  both,  a 
worthy  successor  to  so  distinguished  a  sire. 

Of  great  docility,  spirit,  energy,  speed  and  en- 
durance ;  of  beautiful  color ;  of  elegant  form 
and  action,  he  possesses  an  unusual  combination 
of  desirable  qualities,  and  his  well  known  stock 
is  fully  proved  to  be  of  the  highest  excellence. 

Very  few  studs  sired  by  the  "Old  Sherman," 
the  most  famous  of  the  Morgans,  still  live — the 
"original  Vermont  Black  Hawk' '  being  one.  The 
Sherman,  some  years  younger  than  any  other,  is 
believed  to  be  the  onli/  one  east  of  the  Connecticut. 

At  the  same  place  stands  also  the  "Kent  Mor- 
gan, 11  years  old,  bay,  very  elegant,  a  grandson 
of  Old  Sherman  and  of  old  Woodbury.  Pedigree 
correct.  He  possesses  a  remarkable  combination 
of  the  peculiar  excellences  of  both  these  best 
original  branches  of  the  Morgan  race.  Colts  of 
this  horse  command  good  prices — from  $200  to 
§600. 

Beef  at  Oxe  Year  Old. — We  copied  in  an 
early  number,  an  account  of  the  success  of  Mr. 
Crowell,  in  rearing  calves  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
butcher  at  one  year  old.  When  a  few  days  old 
he  commenced  feeding  them  on  sour  milk,  keep- 
ing them  on  the  same  kind  of  food  during  the 
summer,  taking  good  care  to  feed  tliem  uniform- 
ly, but  not  very  abundantly,  so  as  to  keep  them 


growing  thriftily  without  forcing  them  too  rap- 
idly. In  the  fall  they  were  put  in  the  stables, 
and  fed  on  hay,  and  a  little  meal,  increasing  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  gradually,  with  a  view  of 
fitting  them  for  "beef"  in  the  spring  at  one  year 
old  or  a  little  under.  These  calves  at  eleven 
months  old,  look  like  young  oxen,  and  are  esti- 
mated to  weigh  about  GOO  pounds  each  alive.  A 
correspondent  at  Cazenovia  writes  us  that  he  has 
tried  the  same  plan  with  equal  success. — Rural 
New-  Yorker. 

For  the  Neiv  England  Farmer. 

CHEMISTRY.-Ho.  1. 
what  may  we  learn  from  it  ? 

Mr.  Editor  : — With  your  permission,  I  propose 
to  give  your  readers  some  facts  in  relation  to  this 
much-neglected  branch  of  natural  science  ;  not, 
however,  because  I  feel  myself  competent  to  the 
task,  for  I  am  a  mere  tyro  in  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  only  to  awaken  an  interest  in  it, 
and  to  call  forth  light  from  abler  pens,  that  1  at- 
tempt to  say  anything  about  it. 

It  is  the  province  of  chemistry  to  teach  us  of 
what  all  substances  are  made,  the  kind  and  pro- 
portion of  matter  in  each,  their  relation  to  each 
other,  and  the  changes  that  take  place,  and  what 
it  is  that  produces  these  changes.  Everything 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  from  our  own 
bodies  down  to  the  most  insignificant  plant  that 
ever  attracted  the  attention  of  man,  is  made 
up  of  proper  substances  in  due  proportions,  and 
with  the  same  species  under  the  same  circumstan- 
ces, they  are  always  alike. 

Does  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  wish  to  aid  na- 
ture in  producing  any  vegetable?  Chemistry  tells 
him  of  what  that  vegetable  is  composed,  thus 
telling  him  what  to  use  as  a  stimulus  to  his  grow- 
ing crops. 

Certain  substances  or  chemical  elements  when 
brought  together  destroy  (disorganize)  each   oth- 
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er.  Hero,  too,  she  is  ready  to  speak.  The  far- 
mer who  composts  a  cord  of  manure,  does  it  at  a 
loss,  unless  he  acts  in  accordance  with  chemical 
principles.  Nothing  has  been  added  and  nothing 
lost  since  the  creation,  and  all  the  varied  forms 
of  vegetation  are  only  a  change  of  matter,  in 
form  and  location,  and  as  these  changes  are  con- 
stantly going  on,  not  only  around  us  but  in  our 
very  systems,  it  must  be  of  vital  interest  to  us  to 
know  something  of  them  as  they  daily  occur.  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  branch  of 
science,  so  useful  to  the  former,  is  beginning  to 
receive  a  share  of  the  attention  due  it. 

S.  Tenney. 
West  Poland,  Me.,  March,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SHAPING  CATTLSS'  HORNS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  Farmer  of  Jan  27,  is  an 
inquiry  from  Mr.  S.  F.  Alger  respecting  the  shap- 
ing of  young  catties'  horns  ;  and  as  no  one  has 
seen  fit  to  impart  the  information  for  which  he 
wishes,  I  thought  that  I  would  send  you  a  few 
lines,  stating  what  little  I  know  of  the  point  in 
question.  1  have  not  had  the  experience  of  many 
others  ;  but  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  horns  of  cattle  if  commenced  with  in  season, 
may  be  made  to  assume  any  form  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  operator,  (provided  it  is  reasonable.) 

My  first  attempt  to  correct  the  freaks  of  nature 
in  this  matter,  was  upon  the  horns  of  a  pair  of 
steers,  then  owned  by  my  father.  AVithout  giv- 
ing the  details,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  compelled 
the  horns  of  one  steer  to  take  a  more  upright  po- 
sition, and  at  the  same  time  a  broader  view,  so 
as  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  other.  Since 
that  time  I  have  had  several  cases,  and  have  nev- 
er failed  of  success.  In  my  own  opinion,  the  best 
time  is  to  commence  in  the  mouth  of  March,  and 
continue  the  operation  until  the  horns  become 
hardened  for  the  winter.  The  process  is  simply 
this ;  if  you  wish  the  horns  to  grow  more  up- 
right, you  must  take  a  knife  or  other  instrument, 
and  by  shaving  or  scraping,  reduce  the  shell  of 
the  horn  to  about  one-half  the  original  thickness, 
as  a,  (jcncral  rule,  (but  this  must  depend  on  the 
amount  you  wish  to  alter  the  horn,)  upon  the  un- 
der sid^a  of  the  horn.  And  if  at  the  same  time  you 
wish  to  spread, or  contract,  always  upon  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  horn  from  the  direction  in  which 
you  wish  it  to  turn.  The  horn  should  always  be 
h^t  perfect  I y  smooth,  and  occasionally  oiled  overj 
with  some  penetrating  oil.  If  the  horns  are  to 
be  corrected  but  little,  the  operation  of  thinning 
once  may  be  sufficient,  but  if  they  are  more  im- 
perfect, it  may  Ijc  necessary  to  follow  them  up 
with  more  thinning  until  they  arc  made  to  yield. 
There  may  Ite  others  who  will  give  better  light 
than  this,  but  if  no  one  else  shall  respond  to  your 
request,  this  small  light  may  be  better  than  none 
at  all.  Amflificator. 

West  Brookfield,  Feb.  12,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CULTURE  OF  MADDER. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give 
your  friends  in  this  region  some  information  in 
relation  to  the  culture  of  Madder?  This  subject 
is  exciting  considerable  interest  in  our  community 
of  late,  and  any  information  you  may  lie  able  to 
impart  througli  the  Farmer,  or  to  me,  will  be  a 
favor  to  some  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable 
paper  in  this  county.  There  is  an  old  man  in 
Hydepark  who  tells  of  working  at  it  some  time, 
when  it  was  very  profitable.  1  think  information 
from  you  would  be  preferable  to  his.  I  wish  to 
know  wliether  a  piece  of  the  root  is  planted  for 
the  first  crop,  or  whether  I  must  start  from  the 
seed?  Also,  where  shall  I  get  it,  what  kind  of 
soil,  and  what  would  be  the  probable  income  per 
acre?  A  Lamoile  Farmer. 


Remark-.— Mr.  J.  Farnum,  of  Uxbridge,  Mass., 
confirms  the  above,  and  says  the  reason  is  this  : 
"The  side  of  the  horn  thus  scraped  off,  by  loosen- 
ing the  hard  surfiice,  grows  faster  than  the  un- 
scraped  side,  and  causes  the  horn  to  turn  or  curl 
in  an  opposite  direction." 


Remarks. — ]SIr.  Russell  Bronson,  of  Birming- 
ham, Huron  County,  Ohio,  a  successful  cultivator 
of  madder,  has  published  a  communication  upon 
this  subject,  which  contains  the  following  in- 
formation : — 

"A  location  facing  the  south  or  south-east,  is 
to  be  preferred.  A  sandy  loam,  not  over  stiff  and 
heavy  or  light  and  sandy,  or  a  good  brown,  deep, 
rich  upland  loam,  free  from  foul  grass,  weeds, 
stones,  or  stumps  of  trees.  Where  a  crop  of  po- 
tatoes, peas,  corn,  or  wheat  has  been  cultivated 
the  past  season,  plow  deep  twice,  once  in  Sep- 
tember and  once  in  October,  and  if  rather  stiff, 
let  it  lie  after  the  plow  until  spring.  When  the 
spring  opens,  and  the  ground  has  become  dry 
and  warm — say  in  Tennessee  Ist  of  April,  Ohio 
15th,  and  New  York  25th  to  1st  of  May,  (I  speak 
of  the  spring  of  1836,) — plow  again  deep,  the 
deeper  the  better  ;  then  harrow  well  and  strike  it 
it  into  ridges  with  a  one-horse  plow,  3  feet  wide 
and  4  feet  vacant,  or  making  a  ridge  once  in  7 
feet,  raising  it,  if  on  rather  moist  ground,  8  or 
10  inches,  and  di-y  land  G  or  8  from  the  natural 
level ;  then,  with  a  light  harrow,  level  and  shape 
the  ridges  like  a  well-formed  bed  of  beets,  &c. 

We  will  suppose  you  intend  to  plant  one  acre 
of  ground,  and  that  you  have  purchased  eight 
bushels  of  tap  roots  in  the  fiiU,  and  buried  them 
like  potatoes  on  your  premises  ;  count  the  ridges 
on  your  acre,  and  take  out  of  the  ground  one 
bushel  of  roots  and  plant  it  on  one  eightli  of  your 
ridges ;  you  will  then  be  able  to  ascertain  how 
to  proportion  your  roots  for  the  remainder. 

The  following  is  the  manner  of  planting,  culli- 
valinrj,  &c.,  when  the  quantities  of  ground  do  not 
exceed  three  or  four  acres.  One  person  on  each 
side  of  the  ridge  to  make  the  holes,  (plant  four 
inclies  below  the  surface  of  the  bed,  or  there- 
abouts, when  covered,)  one  on  each  side  to  drop 
the  roots,  and  one  on  each  side  to  cover,  pressing 
the  hill  in  the  manner  of  planting  corn  ;  or  three 
persons  may  lie  placed  on  one  side,  as  the  case 
may  be,  whether  you  have  one  or  more  acres  to 
plant.  Let  the  owner  be  the  dropper  of  roots, 
and  his  most  thoi'ough  assistant  behind  him. 
Make  the  holes  from  12  to  18  inches  apart,  and 
about  six  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  ridge.  As 
the  plants  arc  supposed  to  have  been  purchased 
in  tlie  fall,  the  I'oots  may  have  thrown  out  sprouts, 
and  possibly  have  leaved.     In  this  case,  in  drop- 
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ping  and  covering,  you  -will  leave  the  most  prom- 
inent sprouts  a  little  out  of  the  ground,  as  where 
a  plant  has  leaved,  it  ought  not  to  be  smothered. 

When  the  plant  gets  up  three  or  four  inches, 
weed  with  the  hoe,  and  plow  with  one  horse 
between  the  ridges  or  beds,  but  not  on  them  ; 
this  will  take  place  two  or  three  weeks  after 
planting.  When  up  12  or  15  inches,  many  of  the 
tops  will  fall  ;  assist  them  with  ten  feet  poles 
crossing  the  beds,  covering  with  a  shovel  or 
garden-rake,  thi-owing  the  soil  from  between  the 
ridges.  After  loosening  with  the  one-horse  plow, 
you  will,  with  a  shovel,  scatter  the  earth  between 
the  stalks,  rather  than  throw  it  into  heaps  ;  of 
course  we  wish  to  keep  the  stalks  separate,  as 
they  are  to  form  new  and  important  roots  in  the 
centre  of  the  beds.  About  the  20th  of  June  you 
may  plow  between  the  beds,  and  scatter  more 
earth  on  the  fresh  tops,  (all  but  the  ends,)  and 
when  you  get  through,  you  may  plant  potatoes 
between  the  beds,  if  you  please.  I  do  not  recom- 
mend it  if  you  have  plenty  of  land,  although  I 
raised  1070  bushels  of  pink-eyes  on  eight  acres 
the  first  year,  and  sixty  bushels  of  corn.  If  your 
land  is  perfectly  clear  of  weeds,  you  are  through 
with  your  labor  on  the  madder  crop  for  this  year, 
except  in  latitudes  where  there  is  not  much  snow 
and  considerable  frost :  in  this  case,  cover  in  Oc- 
tober, two  inches  or  thereabouts.  Second  year, 
some  operations  in  weeding,  but  no  crop  between  ; 
cover  once  in  June.  Third  year,  weed  only. 
Fourth  3^ear,  weed  in  the  spring,  if  a  weedy  piece 
of  ground. 

Begin  to  plow  out  the  roots  in  Tennessee  (3 
years  old)  1st  of  September  ;  Ohio  (4  years)  same 
time ;  New  York  15th  or  20th,  after  cutting  ofl' 
the  tops  with  a  sharp  hoe.  In  plowing  out  the 
roots,  use  a  heavy  span  of  horses  and  a  large 
plow.  "W^e  ought  to  choose  a  soil  neither  too  wet 
nor  too  dry,  too  stiff  or  light.  Shake  the  dirt 
from  the  roots,  and  rinse  or  wash,  as  the  soil  may 
be  stiii"  or  light ;  dry  in  a  common  hop-kiln  ; 
grind  them  in  a  mill  similar  to  Wilson's  patent 
coffee-mill ;  this  mill  weighs  from  one  to  two 
pounds.  The  madder  mill  may  be  from  sixty  to 
80  pounds  weight.  Grind  coarse,  and  fan  in  a 
fanning  mill ;  then  grind  again  for  market.  The 
profit  of  this  crop  is  immense  ;  the  exhaustion  of 
soil  trifling,  and  glutting  the  market  out  of  the 
question . 

Madder  is  used  in  Avhole,  or  part,  for  the  fol- 
lowing colors  on  wool,  both  in  England,  France 
and  America,  viz. :  blue,  black,  red,  buif,  olive- 
brown,  olive,  navy  blue,  and  many  others  ;  final- 
ly, it  produces  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  durable, 
and  healthy  colors  that  is  at  this  time  dyed  ;  as 
for  calico  printers,  it  enters  greatly  into  their 
dyes. — Am.  Fanncr^s  Instructor. 

As  the  tops  of  the  plants  spread  very  much, 
some  advise  placing  them  in  hills,  somewhat  like 
Indian  corn,  four  and  even  six  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  two  plants  in  each  hill." 


deep,  in  22  days,  3-8ths  ;  G  inches  deep,  23  days, 
only  one  came  up. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  furnish  light — those 
nearest  the  yellow  are  remarkable  for  impeding 
the  heat-giving  rays  are  favorable  to  it,  if  plenty 
of  water  is  present  ;  while  the  blue  rays,  or  those 
concerned  in  chemical  action  or  actimism,  (from 
the  Greek  actim,  a  ray,)  accelerate  the  process 
and  cause  a  rapid  growth .  His  experiments  were, 
making  the  light  pass  through  colored  glasses 
upon  the  vegetable.  He  thinks  that  a  blue  glass 
will  prevent  scorching  of  leaves,  and  that  red  glass 
will  increase  the  heat.  He  says  that  a  pale  green 
glass  made  with  oxide  of  copper,  is  best  fitted  for 
conservatories — green  being  a  compound  of  the 
yellow  or  luminous  rays  with  the  blue  or  chemi- 
cal rays.  A  delicate  emerald  green  glass  has,  at 
his  suggestion,  been  used  in  glazing  the  large  Pall 
House  at  Kew. 

NATIVE. 

Some  discussion  has  been  had  of  late,  as  to  the 
use  and  meaning  of  this  term — chiefly  as  it  is  ap- 
plied to  cattle,  or  stock  vipon  the  farm.  In  it- 
self, it  is  as  clear  and  as  intelligible,  as  any  other 
word  that  is  used,  being  defined  hy  the  Latin 
word  from  which  it  is  derived,  which  simply  in- 
dicates the  fact  of  being  born,  or  the  place  of 
birth.  If  there  be  any  ambiguity  or  uncertainty 
about  this  term,  it  must  be  from  the  words  to 
which  it  is  often  attached,  rather  thrn  from  the 
word  itself. 

As  for  instance,  speaking  of  natives,  meaning 
native  cattle  or  native  breeds  of  cattle,  one  may 
have  ideas  relating  only  to  the  place  in  which 
they  came  into  being,  another  to  those  considera- 
tions which  ensure  the  ability  to  reproduce  the 
like.  It  therefore  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
that  writers  who  would  instruct  others,  should 
accurately  explain  the  meaning  of  the  words  they 
use,  in  the  connection  in  which  they  are  used. 

We  find  no  fault  with  these  discussions — we 
think  their  effect  is  decidedly  beneficial ;  but  we 
are  sorry  that  gentlemen  of  distinguished  ability, 
should  waste  their  strength  on  ivords  only — re- 
membering, as  the  great  Doctor  Johnson  long  ago 
said,  that 

"Words  are  the  daughters  of  earth, 
Things  the  sons  of  heaven." 


Depth  op  Planting  Seeds. — We  find  the  follow- 
ing from  a  foreign  author,  among  the  papers  read 
before  the  Farmer's  C'lub  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute : 

Seed  buried  i  inch  deep,  up  in  11  days,  7-8ths 
of  them  ;  1  inch  deep,  in  12  days,  all ;  2  inches 
deep,  in  18  days,  7-8ths  ;  3  inches  deep,  in  20 
days,  |th;  4  inches  deep,  in  21  days,  ^  ;  5  inches 


To  Cure  Sheep  Skin  with  the  Wool  on. — 
Take  one  table  spoonful  of  alum  and  two  of  salt- 
petre ;  pulverize  and  mix  well  together,  then 
sprinkle  the  powder  on  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin, 
and  lay  the  two  flesh  sides  together,  leaving  the 
wool  outside.  Then  fold  up  the  skins  as  you  can, 
and  hang  them  in  a  dry  place.  In  two  or  three 
days  as  soon  as  they  are  dry,  take  them  down  and 
scrape  them  with  a  blunt  knife  till  clean  and  sup- 
ple. This  completes  the  process,  and  makes  a 
most  excellent  saddle  cover.  Other  skins  which 
you  desire  to  cure  with  the  fur  on,  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way. 

We  can  speak  in  favor  of  the  above  recipe. 
It  does  all  it  promises.  Such  skins  make  excel- 
lent mats  for  in-doors. — Farmcr''s  Coinpanion. 
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For  the  New  England  FarmeT. 

THE  CURCULIO. 

Mr.  Brown  ; — As  the  seasoa  is  fast  approach- 
ing in  which  this  insect  commences  its  depreda- 
tions npon  the  plum,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  those  who  have  had  more  experience  in  plum- 
raising  than  myself,  that  if  possible  some  remedy 
may  be  devised  to  destroy  this  noxious  insect,  or 
prevent  its  attacks  upon  this  wholesome  fruit.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  at  what  time,  and  how,  they 
propagate  their  species?  The  egg  or  larva;  that 
is  deposited  in  the  fruit,  falls  to  the  ground  in 
the  premature  decay  of  the  plum  ;  and  the  chang- 
es W'hich  tiike  place  from  this  time  until  it  comes 
forth  a  perfect  insect,  ready  again  to  destroy  the 
choice  fruits  of  our  labor,  are  unknown  to  me. 
If  it  lies  during  this  time  in  the  ground  beneath 
the  tree,  why  can  it  not  be  destroyed  by  placing 
stone  lime  under  the  trees,  and  slaking  it  there, 
or  by  the  application  of  ashes,  salt,  or  some  oth- 
er substance  that  is  destructive  to  animal  life  ? 
I  am  not  satisfied  as  to  the  amount  of  territory 
which  they  traverse,  whether  they  roam  about 
like  other  winged  insects  from  tree  to  tree  which 
are  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  or  whether 
they  remain  abovxt  the  tree  on  which  they  are 
first  found.  I  have  several  trees  which  have  been 
growing  for  years,  on  which  I  have  never  found  a 
ripe  plum ;  they  blossom  and  set  well,  but  not 
one  tree  escapes  the  bite  of  the  deadly  enemy, 
while  many  of  my  neighbors,  near  by,  have  an 
abundance  of  fruit.  If  all  w^ho  have  trees  on 
which  they  hope  to  raise  this  fruit,  will  try  ex- 
periments, and  devise  some  means  of  preventing 
its  destruction,  and  those  who  have  tried  and 
been  successful,  will  make  their  remedies  known 
through  your  valuable  paper,  they  will  confer  a 
favor  on  many  lovers  of  good  fruit.        Carlos. 

Middkbury,  Vt.,  Mayl,  1855. 


Remarks. — The  plum-weevil,  or  curculio,  as  it 
is  ofcen  called,  is  fully  described  by  Dr.  Harris,  in 
his  excellent  work  on  "Insects  Injurious  to  Vege- 
tation." He  says  "they  begin  to  sting  the  plums 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  and  continue 
their  operations  to  the  middle  of  July,  or  as 
some  say,  till  the  first  of  August.  In  doing  this, 
the  beetle  makes  a  small  crescent-shaped  incision 
with  its  snout,  in  the  skin  of  the  plum,  and 
then,  turning  round,  inserts  an  egg  in  the 
wound.  From  one  plum  it  goes  to  another,  until 
its  store  of  eggs  is  exhausted ;  so  that,  where 
these  beetles  abound,  not  a  plum  will  escape  be 
ing  stung.  Very  rarely  is  there  more  than  one 
incision  made  in  the  same  fruit ;  and  the  weevil 
lays  only  a  single  egg  therein.  The  insect  hatched 
from  tliis  egg  is  a  little,  whitisli  grub,  destitute 
of  feet,  aad  very  much  like  a  maggot  in  appear 
ance,  except  that  it  has  a  distinct,  rounded 
light  brown  head.  It  immediately  burrows  ob- 
liquely into  the  fruit,  and  finally  penetrates  to 
the  stone.  The  irritation,  arising  from  the 
wounds,  and  from  tlic  gnawing  of  the  grubs, 
causes  the  young  fruit  to  become  gummy,  dis- 
eased, and  finally  to  drop  before  it  is  ripe.  Mean- 


while, the  grub  comes  to  its  growth,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  falling  of  the  fruit,  quits  the 
latter  and  burrows  in  the  ground.  This  may 
occur  at  various  times  between  the  middle  of 
June  and  of  August ;  and  in  about  three  weeks 
afterwards,  the  insect  completes  its  transforma- 
tion and  comes  out  of  the  ground  in  the  beetle 
form." 

The  fruit  may  be  preserved  by  dusting  it  with 
lime,  ashes  or  plaster,  twice  a  week,  when  the 
fruit  is  wet,  beginning  as  soon  as  it  is  as  large  as 
a  pea.  We  cannot  account  for  the  fact  that  your 
neighbor's  fruit  is  not  attacked. 


For  the  Tfew  Eni^land  Farmer. 

MIXING  DIFFEIiENT   VARIETIES   OF 
CORN,  AND  CUTTING  THE  STALKS. 

Observations  of  an  octogenarian  on  the  mix- 
ing of  different  varieties  of  corn,  and  on  the  prac- 
tice of  cutting  the  stalks  of  corn. 

The  fact  has  never  been  doubted  that  the  pro- 
duce of  different  sorts  of  corn  which  are  planted 
side  by  side,  will  be  mixed.  But  how  this  re- 
sult is  caused  seems  not  to  be  generally  under- 
stood. 

The  common  opinion  has  been  and  still  is, 
that  it  is  caused  by  the  falling  of  the  pollen  from 
the  top  stalk  on  to  the  end  of  the  ear.  My  o)> 
servation  teaches  me  otherwise.  There  is  to 
every  kernel  a  silk  which  is  tuberous,  and  when 
fully  grown  the  end  of  it,  beyond  the  top  of  the 
ear,  falls  down,  so  that  the  pollen  could-  have  no 
effect  ujwn  it. 

If  you  go  into  a  field  of  corn,  on  a  calm  day, 
you  will  see,  by  means  of  a  good  glass,  vapors, 
like  the  thread  of  a  spider's  web,  pointing  from 
the  top  stalk  to  the  end  of  the  ear.  I  have  seen 
this  without  a  glass  when  the  vapors  were  so  abun- 
dant as  to  effect  the  light  over  the  field,  making 
it  less  clear  than  it  is  at  a  distance.  It  is  in  this 
way,  I  believe,  by  a  law  of  attraction,  that  the 
effect  is  produced.  I  have  seen  one  man  who 
had  made  the  same  observation,  but  had  not 
thought  of  its  application. 

Now  a  little,  if  you  please,  about  cutting  the 
top  stalks  of  corn. 

By  some  this  is  never  practiced,  because  they 
believe  the  corn  is  benefited  by  having  the  stalks 
remain  till  it  is  ripe.  Let  us  see.  Every  car  of 
corn  comes  out  of  a  joint,  and  for  the  corn  to  be 
benefited  by  the  stalk,  the  sap  in  the  stalk  must 
descend  to  the  joint  and  ascend  to  the  ear,  which 
I  think  no  observer  of  the  circulation  of  sap  in 
vegetables  will  admit  to  be  the  case.  After  years 
of  careful  observation,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
stalk  docs  no  good  to  the  corn  after  the  top  of  it 
is  dry.  But  if  the  top  stalks  are  then  removed, 
the  sun  will  ))e  let  in  upon  the  ears  and  the  corn 
will  ripen  much  fixstcr.  Booh  Farmers,  I  sup- 
pose, think  otherwise,  and  recommend  cutting  up 
the  corn  entirely,  or  suffering  the  whole  to  re- 
main till  perfectly  ripe. 

Wcsiljoro\  Dec.  11,  1855. 


Pickled  Peaches. — Take  a  gallon  of  good  vin- 
egar, add  a  few  pounds  of  sugar,  lioil  it  for  a  few 
moments,  and  remove  any  scum  that  may  rise ; 
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then  take  cling  stone  peaches  that  are  fully  ripe, 
rub  them  with  a  flannel  cloth,  to  get  ofl"  the  down 
upon  them,  and  stick  three  or  four  cloves  in  each  ; 
put  them  into  a  glass  or  earthen  vessel,  and  pour 
the  liquor  upon  them  boiling  hot ;  cover  them 
up,  and  let  them  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  then  pour  off  the  liquor  and  boil  it 
as  before,  after  which  return  it  boiling  to  the 
peaches,  which  should  be  carefully  covered  up 
and  stored  away  for  future  use. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  WOOD-THRUSH. 

This  bird  has  not,  I  believe,  been  mentioned  in 
any  of  the  essays  which  have  occasionally  ap- 
peared in  the  Farmer  upon  the  "Birds  of  New 
England."  I  have  been  hoping  some  one  would 
write  upon  the  merits  of  this  sweet  songster  of 
our  woods  and  groves,  but,  despairing  of  this, 
have  myself  undertaken  the  pleasing  task.  The 
wood-thrush,  wood-robin,  or  ground,  as  it  is  dif- 
ferently named,  inhabits  the  whole  of  North 
America,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  peninsula  of 
Florida.  It  arrives  in  New  England  towards  the 
last  of  April,  and  returns  to  the  south  about  the 
beginning  of  October.  Not  having  its  exact  des- 
cription, I  have  quoted  the  following  from  Wil- 
son's American  Ornithology:  "It  measures  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  thirteen  from  tip  to  tip  of 
the  expanded  wings  ;  the  upper  mandible  of  a 
dusky  brown,  bent  at  the  point  and  slightly 
notched  ;  the  lower,  a  flesh  color  towards  the 
base  ;  the  legs  are  long,  and,  as  well  as  the  claws, 
of  a  pale  flesh  color,  or  almost  transparent. 
The  whole  upper  parts  are  of  a  brown-fulvous 
color,  brigliteuing  into  redish  on  the  head,  and 
inclining  to  an  olive  on  the  rump  and  tail  ;  chin 
white  ;  throat  and  breast  white,  tinged  wjth  a 
liglit  bufi"  color,  and  beautifully  marked  with 
pointed  spots  of  black  or  dusky,  running  in 
chains  from  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  and  inter- 
secting each  other  all  over  the  breast  to  the  belly, 
which,  with  the  vent,  is  of  a  pure  white  ;  a 
narrow  circle  of  white  surrounds  the  eye,  which 
is  large  and  full,  the  pupil  black,  and  the  iris  of 
a  dark  chocolate  color  ;  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
is  yellow.  The  male  and  female  of  this  species, 
as,  indeed,  of  almost  the  whole  genus  of  thrushes, 
differ  so  little  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
each  other." 

His  powers  of  song  are  thus  described  :  "But 
at  whatever  time  the  wood-thrush  may  arrive,  he 
soon  announces  his  presence  in  the  woods.  With 
the  dawn  of  the  succeeding  morning,  mounting 
to  the  top  of  some  tall  tree  that  rises  from  a  low, 
thick-shaded  part  of  the  woods,  he  pipes  his  few, 
but  clear  and  musical  notes,  in  a  kind  of  ecstacy, 
the  prelude  or  symphony  to  which  strongly  re- 
sembles the  double-tonguing  of  a  German  flute, 
and  sometimes  the  tinkling  of  a  small  bell ;  the 
whole  song  consists  of  five  or  six  parts,  the  last 
note  of  each  of  which  is  in  such  a  tone  as  to  leave 
the  conclusion  evidently  suspended  ;  the  finale  is 
finely  managed,  and  with  such  charming  effect  as 
to  soothe  and  tranquilize  the  mind,  and  to  seem 
sweeter  and  mellower  at  each  successive  repeti- 
tion. 

"The  favorite  haunts  of  the  wood- thrush  are 
low,  thick-shaded  hollows,  through  which  a  small 
brook  meanders,  overhuno;  with  alder  bushes,  that 


are  mantled  with  wild  vines.  Near  such  a  scene 
he  generally  builds  his  uest,  in  a  laurel  or  alder 
})U8h.  Outwardly  it  is  composed  of  withered 
beech  leaves  of  the  preceding  year,  laid  at  the 
bottom  in  considerable  quantities,  no  doubt  to 
prevent  damp  and  moisture  from  ascending 
through,  being  generally  built  in  low,  wet  situa- 
tions ;  above  these  are  layers  of  knotty  stalks  of 
withered  grass,  mixed  with  mud  and  smoothly 
plastered,  above  which  is  laid  a  slight  lining  of 
tine,  black,  fibrous  roots  of  plants.  The  eggs  are 
four,  sometimes  five,  of  a  uniform  light  blue, 
without  any  spots. 

"The  wood-thrush  appears  always  singly  or  in 
pairs,  and  is  of  a  shy,  retired,  unobtrusive  dispo- 
sition. With  the  modesty  of  true  merit,  he 
charms  you  with  his  song,  but  is  content  and 
even  solicitous  to  be  concealed.  They  are  easily 
reared  from  the  nest,  and  sing  nearly  as  well  in 
confinement  as  when  free." 

By  the  above  description  of  the  wood-thrush, 
it  will  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  brown 
thrush,  or  thrasher,  as  it  is  called  in  New  Eng- 
land, which  is  a  larger  species  of  the  thrush,  and 
a  well  known  and  very  distinguished  songster, 
but  far  inferior  to  the  wood-thrush  in  richness 
and  melody  of  voice.  From  my  early  youth,  the 
song  of  the  wood-thrush  has,  for  me,  had  a  pe- 
culiar charm — a  charm  which  I  have  never  found 
in  the  song  of  any  other  bird.  His  usual  time  of 
song  is  in  the  early  morn  and  between  sunset  and 
dark ;  but  sometimes  his  sweet  voice  can  be 
heard  in  some  shady  retreat,  at  the  still  hour  of 
noon.  In  cloudy  or  wet  weather,  his  clear,  mu- 
sical notes  can  be  heard  from  morning  till  night. 
There  is  something  in  the  rich  tones  of  his  voice 
which  is  indescribably  sweet  and  harmonious, 
and  which,  together  with  the  solitude  and  beauty 
of  the  place  he  usually  selects  to  unburden  his 
full  heart  of  its  melody,  cannot  fail  to  please  the 
ear  and  benefit  the  heart  of  him  or  her  who  hears 
aright — to  draw  the  thoughts  away  from  earth 
and  lift  them  above,  even  to  those  blissful  regions 
of  perpetual  spring,  where  are  heard  purer, 
sweeter  and  more  thrilling  strains,  than  was  ever 
heard  by  mortal  cars. 

"The  song  of  the  wood-thrush,"  says  Mr.  Audu- 
bon, "although  composed  of  but  few  notes,  is  so 
powerful,  distinct,  clear  and  mellow,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  person  to  hear  it  without  be- 
ing struck  with  the  effect  it  produces  on  the 
mind.  I  do  not  know  to  what  instrumental 
sounds  1  can  compare  these  notes,  for  I  really 
know  none  so  melodious  and  harmonical." 

He  has  two  other  modes  of  song  which  are  not 
mentioned  by  Wilson  ;  the  first  consists  of  three 
or  four  singular  and  rather  plaintive  notes,  of  a 
similar  sound,  which  seem  to  come  partly  through 
his  nostrils  ;  although  they  cannot  be  compared 
with  those  of  his  best  song  as  to  clearness  and 
melody,  yet  they  are  pleasing  to  hear,  and  the 
more  so  the  nearer  you  are  to  the  musician  ;  the 
other  is  composed  of  only  two  notes — a  higher 
and  a  lower  ;  but  these  are  loud,  clear  and  melo- 
dious ;  the  lower  note  is  sometimes  sounded  first, 
but  more  fre(juently  the  higher.  He  has  also  a 
low,  chirping  note,  peculiar  to  himself,  which  he 
frequently  uses. 

Dear  reader,  is  your  heart  sad  ?  Are  you 
weary  of  the  world,  or  of  your  own  inclinations? 
Docs  your  spirit  long  for  a  nobler,  truer  life  than 
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this  ?  Go  forth  into  nature's  sanctuary,  the 
green  woods,  in  the  dewy  morn  or  at  evening's 
twiliglit  liour,  and  listen  to  the  song  of  praise 
offered  by  this  sinless  worshipper  to  the  great 
Creator,  and  if  you  have  a  true,  earnest  and  pcr- 
severinr/  desire  in  your  inmost  soul  that  you  too 
may  offer,  from  a  heart  as  free  and  joyous,  a  song 
as  pure  and  acceptable  to  the  Infinite  God  as  does 
this  innocent  warbler,  that  desire  will  surely  be 
gratified  ;  if  not  fully  granted  in  this  life,  yet  it 
tvill  be  hereafter.  S.  L.  Wuite. 

Groton,  May  18,  1855. 


For  the  New  En.^land  Farmer. 

THE  CULTURE  OP  RAPE  OR  COLE. 

This  plant,  wliich  belongs  to  the  cabbage  fami- 
ly, is  extensively  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, both  for  the  seed,  from  Avhich  an  oil  is  ex- 
pressed. Avhicli  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  illumi- 
nation, and  for  the  succulent  food  which  it  yields 
in  great  abundance,  at  a  season  when  other  fod- 
der is  usually  scarce.  Its  thick  leaves  and  stalks 
are  much  relished  by  cows  and  sheep,  and  are 
very  nutritious.  I  know  no  reason  why  this 
plant  should  not  be  extensively  cultivated  by  our 
milk-raisers.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  l)e  the  very 
article  they  need,  upon  which  to  feed  their  cows 
in  June  and  July,  before  the  green  corn  is  large 
enough  to  begin  to  cut.  The  seed,  if  not  used  for 
its  oil,  is  probably,  when  ground,  quite  as  valua- 
ble as  linseed  meal  for  feeding  cows.  It  is  com- 
ing into  extensive  use  for  this  purpose  in  Germa- 
ny and  England.  Large  quantities  are  annually 
imported  into  this  country,  at  an  expense  of  $3 
or  $4  per  bushel,  for  feeding  cage  birds. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  plant.  One 
called  the  colra,  has  its  leaves  covered  with  short 
hairs  or  bristles,  while  the  leaf  of  the  rape  is 
smooth.  The  rough-leaved  variety  is  said  to  be 
the  most  productive.  The  rape  is  a  biennial  plant, 
that  is,  it  is  sown  in  one  season,  and  matures  its 
seed  in  the  following  season,  like  winter  rye  and 
wheat.  It  is  cultivated,  sovna  broadcast,  or  in 
drills.  The  latter  method  is  decidedly  the  best. 
It  requires  a  good  soil,  such  as  would  produce 
good  crops  of  barley  or  wheat.  The  soil  must  be 
thoroughly  worked  and  pulverized,  and  well  ma- 
nured with  compost.  Ashes  is  found  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent manure  for  it,  and  very  much  to  increase 
its  product.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  in 
a  bed,  early  in  August.  Tlie  bed  should  bo  pre- 
pared with  the  spade  and  made  rich.  They  should 
not  be  sown  too  thick.  Land  from  which  barley 
or  wheat  has  l)een  taken  may  be  prepared  by 
thorough  plowing,  manuring,  and  harrowing  to 
receive  the  plants. 

The  plants  should  be  transferred  from  the  bed 
to  the  fiuld  in  which  they  are  to  grow,  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  \Vhen  this  crop  is  cultiva- 
ted on  a  large  scale,  it  is  usual  to  make  a  furrow 
with  a  small  plow,  and  against  the  upright  side 
of  the  I'urrow  place  the  plants  about  ten  inches 
apart,  and  then  by  a  return  of  tlie  plow  throw 
the  soil  again  into  the  furrow,  and  then  with  a 
hoe  level  the  earth  and  press  it  against  the  plants 
by  the  foot.  They  are  then  left  until  the  follow- 
ing spring,  when,  if  the  rows  are  sufiiciently  dis- 
tant, a  plow  may  l^e  passed  between  them,  and 
the  weeds  carefully  removed  by  the  hoe  and  the 


fingers,  or  the  wheel-hoe  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  plow.  This  will  allow  the  rows  to  be  placed 
nearer  to  each  other  than  when  the  plow  is  to  be 
used. 

When  the  crop  is  to  be  cultivated  on  a  small 
scale,  it  is  usual  to  use  a  dibble  or  small  spade. 
This  is  inserted  into  the  ground,  and  by  bearing 
the  handle  towards  the  body,  a  wedge-shaped 
opening  is  made,  into  each  end  of  which  a  plant 
is  inserted  by  a  boy.  The  spade  is  then  with- 
drawn, and  the  earth  is  pressed  around  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  The  plants  should  be  raised  care- 
fully from  the  bed  in  which  they  are  started,  by 
a  fork,  and  with  as  much  dirt  as  possible  adher- 
ing to  their  roots,  laid  into  baskets,  and  handled 
with  much  care  when  they  are  inserted  into  the 
ground.  If  the  plants  are  watered  with  night- 
soil  steeped  in  water,  sink  drainings,  or  other 
liquid  manures  in  the  spring,  they  will  become 
extremely  luxuriant.  They  should  be  kept  free 
of  weeds,  and  the  earth  frequently  stirred  around 
their  roots.  The  lower  pods  are  apt  to  become 
ripe,  before  those  on  the  topmost  branches. 
When  most  of  the  pods  are  ripe,  it  should  be  cut 
while  the  dew  is  on  it,  and  laid  upon  sheets,  or 
upon  a  wagon  with  a  tight  bottom  ;  after  lying 
one  or  two  days  in  the  sun,  or  on  the  barn-lloor 
where  the  air  can  have  free  access  to  it,  it  is 
threshed,  and  the  seed  spread  upon  a  floor  and 
frequently  stirred  to  prevent  its  heating.  It  is 
common  in  Germany  to  thresh  it  on  sheets  in 
the  field.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  very  fond  of  the 
pods  and  small  branches  broken  off  in  threshing. 

The  above  are  the  principal  facts  connected 
with  the  culture  of  this  plant  in  Europe.  Expe- 
rience will  determine  how  far  European  methods 
require  to  be  varied  to  suit  our  climate.  Who 
will  make  an  experiment  in  its  culture  this  sea- 
son, and  report,  a  year  from  next  fall,  the  re- 
sults? Seed  may  be  obtained  at  Wilson,  Fair- 
banks &  Co.'s,  Hanover  Street,  or  at  most  of  the 
wholesale  druggists,  or  at  the  seed  stores. 

Concord.  J.  R. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

POULTRY,  &C.-NO.  I. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  been  requested  several 
times  to  state  how  I  manage  laying  hens  when 
shut  up,  and  with  your  leave  I  will  do  so  through 
the  medium  of  the  Farmer,  if  you  think  any 
benefit  will  be  derived  thereby. 

First,  a  good  dry  shelter  or  building,  with  a 
southern  aspect,  witli  yard  one  rod  of  land  at 
least  for  ten  or  twelve  hens.  Second,  their  food 
should  be  corn  and  oats,  in  equal  quantities,  by 
them  always  ;  also  fresh  water,  pulverized  oyster 
shells  and  gravel,  where  they  can  obtain  them 
when  they  require  ;  they  should  have  meat  three 
times  a  Aveek,  or  l)eef  scraps,  that  can  be  obtained 
of  the  tallow  chandler,  one  pound  of  the  former 
or  half  a  pound  of  the  latter,  and  as  often  should 
have  raw  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  potatoes, 
carrots,  and  grass  in  summer  and  hay  in  winter. 
Third,  keep  no  rooster. 

To  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  profit  from  a 
hen-yard,  I  am  of  oi>inion,  from  a  fifteen  years' 
experience,  that  more  eggs  can  be  ol)tained  at  a 
less  relative  expense  from  twelve  hens,  or  a  less 
numl)er,  than  from  a  larger  one,  when  yarded 
together.     Never  winter  a  fowl  twice,  but  kill 
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off  at  the  time  they  begin  to  shed  their  feathers, 
and  supply  their  places  with  laying  pullets.  In 
the  selection  of  pullets,  get  a  good  yellow-legged 
fowl,  of  medium  size,  (avoid  large  ones,)  and  make 
no  inquiry  about  the  breed.  Setters  should  be 
shut  in  a  lattice  coop,  open  on  all  sides,  and  re- 
main in  the  enclosure  -with  the  rest,  and  have 
plenty  of  food  until  she  leaves  the  nest,  when  she 
will  soon  lay  again. 

The  greatest  nuisance  that  I  have  to  contend 
with,  and  which  I  think  is  the  cause  of  more 
failures  in  the  management  of  poultry  than  all 
other  causes  combined,  is  the  vermin,  or  ticks, 
that  infest  their  roosts  in  warm  weather.  Many 
doubt  their  existence  because  they  could  never 
find  any  upon  their  fowls.  When  they  get  into  a 
building,  it  is  nest  to  an  impossibility  to  eradi- 
cate them.  Various  means  have  been  tried  to 
exterminate  them,  and  all  have  failed  because  of 
their  tenacity  of  life  and  small  size.  It  is  use- 
less to  expect  profit  or  pleasure  while  these  pests 
are  allowed  to  increase.  As  they  do  not  remain 
upon  the  fowls  any  longer  than  to  fill  them, 
something  must  be  done  to  keep  them  under  in 
warm  weather,  and  I  have  found  nothing  better 
than  the  following :  Have  a  smooth  roost,  and 
nail  a  lath  or  two  to  the  under  side  of  the  same, 
to  cover  cavities  previously  made  with  an  inch 
auger,  where  they  can  secrete  themselves  when 
filled  ;  then,  once  or  twice  a  week,  carry  out  the 
laths  and  saturate  them  with  boiling  water. 
Another  remedy  is  to  smear  with  poor  oil  once  a 
week,  or  oftener  if  necessary.  Every  person  who 
has  a  family  should  keep  half  a  dozen  laying 
hens  ;  they  will  eat  every  thing  that  a  pig  will, 
and,  if  well  cared  for,  are  more  profitable. 

Concord,  May  12,  1855.  h. 


IT  WILL  SAVE  time; 

We  have  always  been  advocates  for  the  intro- 
duction ot  new  machines  and  implements,  for 
the  purposes  of  husbandry.  We  have  often 
echoed  tlie  popular  remark,  "  Jif  ivill  save  time.'''' 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  us,  that  this 
thought  deserved  a  more  careful  consideration 
What  is  the  object  of  saving  time  ?  Would  it  be 
better  for  us  all,  if  we  could  have  our  labor  per- 
formed entirely  by  steam  and  water-power,  and 
that  wo  should  be  exempt  from  physical  toil' 
certainly  it  would  not.  A  certain  amount  of  la- 
bor with  the  hands,  as  well  as  the  head,  is  essen- 
to  health  and  energy  of  character. 

Again,  in  a  community  where  the  laborers,  as 
in  the  Southern  States,  are  ignorant,  so  that  they 
could  not  give  their  time  to  reading  or  writing 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  generally,  ex- 
emption from  labor  would  be  followed  by  the 
worst  consequences. 

In  our  New  England  cities,  even,  were  em- 
ployment suddenly  to  cease,  though  abundant 
means  of  sustaining  life  were  provided,  we  shoiild 
at  once  have  among  our  citizens  a  most  danger- 
ovis  element,  in  a  class  unemployed  in  their  ac- 
customed labors,  and  without  the  resources  to 
preserve  them  in  a  life  of  leisure. 


It  seems,  then,  that  however  desirable  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  a  life  of  leisure  to  be,  it 
is  not  so  under  all  considerations.  Whenever  the 
time  exempted  from  labor  is  occupied  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  and  heart,  then  is  such  time  truly 
saved. 

The  mechanic,  who  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
or  by  double  effort,  finishes  his  day's  work,  so 
that  he  has  a  long  evening  which  he  devotes  to 
the  drinking  saloon,  or  card  table,  has  saved  no 
time.  His  condition  would  be  better  were  he  at 
his  task  till  bed-time,  at  his  bench  or  anvil.  The 
former,  who  on  an  easy  soil,  can  earn  his  week'a 
support  by  a  day's  labor,  and  give  all  his  leisure 
to  horse-racing  and  gambling,  has  saved  no  time. 
A  hard  soil  and  a  small  return  would  be  a  bless- 
ing to  him,  if  they  kept  him  from  evil  compan- 
ionship. 

But  when  society  has  reached  that  condition, 
as  it  has  in  most  of  New  England,  that  our  young 
men  and  women  are  really  desirous  to  improve 
their  minds  ;  when  they  have  arrived  at  the  pe- 
riod, that  they  desire  to  increase  their  knowl- 
edge, and  will  devote  their  leisure  hours  to  books 
and  the  elegant  and  innocent  recreation  of  music 
and  lectures  and  refined  conversation,  then  a  par- 
tial exemption  from  toil  has  become  truly  a 
blessing.  Severe  bodily  labor  is  hardly  consist- 
ent with  the  highest  intellectual  cultivation.  To 
be  be  more  explicit,  it  is  rarely  possible  for  a 
man  to  devote  many  hours  in  the  day  to  hard 
work  with  his  hands,  and  in  the  same  day  per- 
form much  labor  in  study,  while  considerable 
physical  exercise  daily  is  essential  to  intellectual 
as  well  as  bodily  health  and  strength.  Undoubt- 
edly, most  of  our  farmers,  in  the  summer  months, 
work  too  hard  for  the  best  exercise  of  their  men- 
tal powers.  Ten  hours  of  labor  under  our  hot 
sun,  in  the  field,  is  too  much  of  a  tax  on  one's 
vital  energies  to  allow  him  to  be  a  severe  student 
the  remainder  of  his  waking  hours. 

Then  let  us  endeavor  to  save  time.  Let  us 
make  use  of  plows  and  harrows  of  the  most  ap- 
proved form.  Let  us  introduce  mowing  ma- 
chines, and  horse^rakes,  corn-shellers  and  potato- 
diggers  ;  let  us  make  the  wind  draw  our  water, 
and  the  water  drive  our  machinery,  and  the 
steam  take  its  place  at  the  wheel.  Let  us,  by 
all  means,  here  in  New  England,  where  men  de- 
sire knowledge,  and  know  the  value  of  leisure, 
do  all  we  can  to  lessen  human  toil. 

Time  saved  from  bodily  laljor,  and  given  to  ed- 
ucation, is  time  indeed  saved,  and  there  is  a  re- 
ciprocal action  which  is  AA'orking  WJnders  in  this 
direction,  and  which  is  daily  tending  to  i-elieve 
the  laborer. 

The  farmer  or  mechanic  feels  the  value  of 
time.  He  finds  it  necessary  to  have  some  hours 
for  study.     He  finds  the  labor  of  swinging  the 
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scythe  too  hard.  He  sets  his  wits  at  work,  and 
the  mowing  machine  is  invented,  and  his  horses, 
with  a  tenth  his  own  former  toil,  perform  his 
daily  task.  And  so  of  all  other  labor-performing 
machines.  They  merely  illustrate  how  much 
better  is  the  mind  than  the  body — how  much 
better  educated  labor  than  mere  brute  force. 


For  the  New  Enf^land  Farmer. 

COUKTHY  FAEMEES  AND  CITY 
MECHANICS. 

HEALTH. 

"How's  your  health?"  is  one  of  our  first  salu- 
tatory expressions  as  we  meet  our  friends  ;  though 
I  hardly  know  why  it  should  be  so,  when  so  few 
of  us  seem  to  care  for  health  so  long  as  we  are 
getting  rich.  If  money  can  be  made  rapidly  in 
any  business  or  place,  few  stop  to  inquire  into 
its  healthiness.  If  large  wages  are  offered  by  the 
factory  or  shop,  who  cares  for  the  poisonous  dust 
that  may  ulcerate  the  lungs,  for  the  cramped  po- 
sition that  may  inflame  the  liver,  or  for  the 
heated  atmosphere  tliat  must  debilitate  the  whole 
system  ?  The  love  of  life  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  instincts  of  human  nature,  but  the 
preservation  of  health  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
last  objects  of  our  concern.  We  follow  fashion 
in  dress  and  diet,  and  run  the  race  for  wealth 
utterly  reckless  of  the  dangers  to  which  we  ex 
posa  our  health. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  faint  hopes  of  doing  good 
that  I  commence  this  article.  When  I  was  at- 
tempting to  show  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
glitter  of  large  wages  in  the  city,  mechanics  here 
in  the  long  run  actually  come  out  poorer  than 
farmers  in  tlic  country,  I  expected  to  be  heard. 
But  no«-  that  my  subject  refers  to  the  compara- 
tive health  of  the  two  classes,  who  will  read? 
Besides  this  general  indiiference,  there  is  no  chance 
for  argument.  There  is  no  body  to  dispute  with. 
Every  body  that  thinks  at  all  admits  farming  to 
be  "rather"  the  most  healthy — every  body  knows 
that  in-door  confinement  is  less  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  physical  man,  and  to  long 
life,  than  out-door  exercise  ;  that  caged  men  and 
caged  birds  are  inferior  to  those  who  enjoy  the 
open  fields  ;  that  men  who  work  in  the  shade, 
like  potatoes  which  grow  in  the  cellar,  have  a 
sickly,  unnatural  look,  and  arc  in  fact  sickly, 
unnatural  things.  The  flict,  then,  being  admit- 
ted, we  have  only  to  consider  the  magnitude  or 
degree  of  tlii»  difTerencc  : — How  much  more  healthy 
is  the  farmer  than  the  mechanic') 

Fortunately  we  have  the  means  for  a  reliable 
answer  to  this  important  question.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  of  ^Massachusetts  compiles  an 
abstract  of  the  returns,  which  by  law  are  re- 
quired to  bo  made  to  him,  by  each  town  in  the 
State,  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths.  This 
abstract  is  published  annually.  These  statistics 
are  probably  collected  and  arranged  with  greater 
care  and  accuracy  than  any  others  of  the  kind 
in  this  country.  The  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  or 
that  for  1S53,  is  before  us.  We  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  "Table  X.,"  which  gives  the  result 
for  nine  years  and  eight  months,  of  persons  wlio 
have  died  over  twenty  years  of  age — those  dying 
younger  are  not  included.     From  something  over 


seventy  occupations  into  which  "mechanics"  are 
divided,  I  have  selected  the  following  from  among 
the  leading  kinds  as  to  numbers. 

No.  of  Deaths    Average  Age  At  20  yrs.  old, 
Occupations.  reported.  at  Death.       may  expect 

to  live — 

Agriculturists 7.735 64.03 44.03 

Carpenters 1.127 49.41 29  41 

Shoemakers 1.839 43.10 23.10 

Bl;iol<sniiths 541 51.62 31.62 

Painters 275 42.00 22  00 

Masons 273 48.32. . . 


Machinists 268 37.15 

Tailors 192 43.S7 

Operatives 173 33.17. ... 

Printers 91 36.40 

Hatters 88 53.87 

Tinsmiths 52 41.44 ... 


.28.32 
.17.15 
.23.87 
.13.17 
.16.40 
.33.87 


21.44 


In  the  table  from  which  the  above  is  extracted, 
the  deaths  of  7,781  mechanics  of  all  occupations 
are  reported,  (forty-six  more  than  of  farmers,) 
whose  average  age  is  exactly  forty-six  years, 
while  that  of  farmers. is  a  fraction  over  .sixty-four 
years — or  a  difference  of  eighteen  years  in  favor 
of  agriculture.  Accordingly,  at  twenty  years 
of  age,  a  farmer  may  expect  to  live  forty-four 
years  ;  a  mechanic  only  twenty-six.  But  there 
appears  to  be  a  great  difference  in  the  health  of 
the  various  occupations.  Carpenters  and  masons 
who  work  much  in  the  open  air,  live  nearly  50 
years,  while  machinists,  operatives  and  printers 
fall  considerably  short  of  40  years. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  this  subject.  iMy  object  is  simply  to  urge 
the  many  farmer's  boys  Avho  are  seriously  think- 
ing of  leaving  the  farm  for  a  trade,  to  take  into 
account  the  subject  of  health,  as  well  as  that  of 
wages.  I  judge  you,  boys,  by  myself  Avhen  I  say 
that  you  do  not  do  this.  When  I  was  makino- 
up  my  mind  to  be  a  mechanic,  I  compared  the 
ten  dollars  a  month  of  the  firmer  with  the  ten 
dollars  a  week  of  the  mechanic — the  hard  work 
and  exposure  to  heat  and  cold,  to  dust  and  mud, 
of  the  one,  with  light  work  and  comfortable  shel- 
ter of  the  other,  without  looking  the  fact  in  tlie 
face  that, 

Farmers  at  20  years  of  age  may  expect  to  live  44  yrs.  longer. 
Machinists       "  "  "  "        17         " 

Printers  "  "  "  "        16        " 

Yet  such  is  the  fact,  as  appears  from  the  pub- 
lished returns  of  deaths  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Short  life  is  not  the  only 
penalty  for  violating  the  laws  of  health  ;  but  all 
the  ills  "that  flesh  is  heir  to"  when  abused,  fol- 
low close  upon  the  heels  of  the  transo-ressor. 
To  wear  out  in  twenty  years  a  constitution  that 
was  made  to  last  forty,  requires  no  small  amount 
of  headaches  and  foul  stomachs,  of  darting  pains 
and  twitching  nerves.  The  full-I)Iooded,  stalwart 
country  boy  is  not  transformed  into  the  pale,  de- 
bilitated, city  mechanic,  without  admonitory 
remonstrances  of  his  physical  .s^'stem,  l)y  pains 
and  lassitude,  that  ought  to  be  lieeiled  as  "warn- 
ings," but  which  ho  too  often  attempts  to  allay 
by  stimulants.  And  here,  by  the  way,  Ave  find 
perhaps  the  reason  of  a  fact  that  has  excited  some 
wonder,  viz  :  that  the  more  unhealthy  and  short- 
lived any  class  of  mechanics,  the  more  dissipated 
they  are.  Th(i  causes  which  shorten  life  produce 
a  condition  of  the  nervous  system  that  can  scarcely 
be  endured,  but  which  stimulants  will  for  the 
time  being  greatly  relievo,  (.ila.^s-blowcrs,  prin- 
ters of  morning   papers,  and   others  Avho  work 
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nights,  as  they  rouse  themselves  from  their  morn- 
ing nap,  experience  feelings  of  real  misery,  which, 
if  they  were  not  the  result  of  a  criminal  abuse  of 
health  that  ought  to  be  abandoned  at  once,  would 
seem  to  justify  them,  if  any  thing  can,  in  taking 
•'a  little  something"  to  steady  the  nerves  and  to 
wake  them  up.  The  doctor  has  no  patient  that 
needs  it  more.  Here  is  indeed  a  real  "case  of 
sickness."  But  as  the  remedy  touches  not  the 
disease,  the  patient  finds  that  the  more  he  doses 
the  more  he  must,  to  keep  comfortable.  Poor 
fellow,  what  are  large  wages  to  him,  now  that 
his  medicine  has  become  his  master  1 

Since  I  commenced  these  articles,  one  corres- 
pondent of  the  Farmer  has  asked,  and  probably 
a  great  many  readers  have  thought  of  asking. 
Why  do  not  city  mechanics  oftener  try  farming, 
if  ail  I  say  of  their  hard  lot  is  true  ?  There  are 
undoubtedly  many  reasons  for  it,  but  the  want 
of  sufficient  health  and  strength  is  the  most  con- 
clusive. Look  at  a  sedentary  city  mechanic, — a 
jour,  tailor,  jeweler,  engraver,  or  painter, — what 
can  he  do  at  farming  ?  His  hands  are  small  and 
delicate,  his  sinews  are  unstrung,  and  every  way 
his  physical  system  has  become  unfitted  for  farm- 
ing, in  proportion  as  it  is  fitted  and  conformed  to 
the  necessities  of  his  trade.  He  can  perhaps  sit 
all  day  long  bent  nearly  double,  and  by  much 
practice  he  can  ply  the  needle,  tlie  brush,  or  the 
graver,  with  wonderful  dexterity  ;  but  give  him 
an  axe  or  a  scythe,  or  set  liim  at  the  plow  or  at 
building  fence,  and  you  will  soon  discover  a  sat- 
isfjictory  answer  to  the  question  proposed,  and 
see  why  it  is  very  dangerous  if  not  very  foolish 
for  such  mechanics  to  attempt  the  realization  of 
their  agricultural  dreams,  although  the  distance 
between  them  and  Kanzas  "lends  enchantment  to 
the  view." 

We  close  this  article  with  a  brief  summary  of 
our  argument.  Mechanics  live  some  eighteen 
years  less  than  farmers  ;  many  are  half  dead 
while  they  do  live  ;  and  their  systems  often  be- 
come so  conformed  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
business  that  they  are  good  for  nothing  else,  and 
consequently  cannot  return  to  the  farm  if  they 
are  ever  so  well  satisfied  that  they  made  a  mistake 
in  leaving  it  and  becoming 

Boston,  May,  1855.  A  City  Mecdanic. 


For  the  Neiv  England  Farmer. 

THE  OAKES  COW. 

Friend  Brown  : — The  life-like  picture  of  the 
most  celebrated  cow  of  New  England  origin,  to- 
gether with  the  facts  of  her  history,  contained  in 
the  Far/tier  of  Saturday  last,  are  the  most  satis- 
flictory  answers  that  can  be  given  to  the  inquiry, 
"What  is  a  native  cow  ?"  In  vieAv  of  these  facts, 
there  are  a  few  who  will  presume  to  deny  the 
right  of  this  animal  to  this  appellation. 

1  have  been  not  a  little  surprised,  in  looking 
over  the  returns  of  our  several  Agricultural  Soci- 
eties, to  see  with  what  avidity  all  facts  tending  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  imported  breeds,  are 
seized  and  published.  There  is  a  sort  of  aristo- 
cratic consequence  connected  with  these,  not  un- 
like that  claimed  by  the  higher  classes  of  citizens 
in  our  cities  and  villages,  which  keeps  at  a  dis- 
tance those  of  humbler  origin.  In  an  elaborate 
report  on  stocks,  from  the  county  of  Bristol,  con- 


tained in  the  volume  of  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
ture, recently  published,  the  writer,  after  running 
down  the  Devons  (first  introduced  to  our  shores 
by  the  Plymouth  pilgrims,)  to  the  lov?est  point 
of  degeneracy,  remarks,  "our  native  cattle  are 
not  without  great  merit."  If  it  be  true  that, 
amid  all  the  deprivations  and  hardships  they  had 
to  encounter,  they  still  retain  "great  merit," 
why  deny  them  the  power  of  perpetuating  their 
own  characteristics?  Tliis  power  is  claimed  ex- 
clusively for  animals  recently  imported.  Is  there 
not  something  arbitrary  in  this  pretension'?  I 
have  not  in  mind  so  distinctly  the  history  of  these 
races,  as  to  speak  with  entire  confidence  ;  but, 
judging  of  a  New  England  cow  as  I  would  of 
any  other  class  of  animals,  I  should  say,  under 
a  proper  care  and  keeping,  with  due  regard  to 
her  associates,  she  would  be  as  likely  to  rear  a 
good  calf  as  any  other  breed  of  animals.  Pos-  • 
sibly  she  may  have  been  so  overfed,  to  increase 
her  milk,  as  to  impair  her  procreative  energies  ; 
but  such  overfeeding  does  not  in  the  least  im- 
pugn the  principle  for  which  I  would  contend. 
Equality  I  readily  grant  to  foreigners — superi- 
ority never.  * 

Remarks. — As  we  understand  it,  purity  of  blood 
comes  from  long  and  careful  breeding  of  the  same 
type  ;  if  of  Devon,  then  of  the  best  Jjlood  of  the 
Devon,  on  both  sides,  for  several  generations,  and 
so  of  any  other  breed.  Our  common  cattle  are  a 
mixture  of  various  breeds,  but  that  this  mixture 
is  not  as  profitable  stock  for  us  as  any  of  the 
pure  breeds,  we  are  not  ready  to  assert. 


For  the  New  Eni^land  Farmer. 

SHOET  HISTOHY  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Having  been  a  constant  reader 
of  the  N.  E.  Farmer  for  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  having  derived  a  great  deal  of  information 
from  its  pages,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  my  two  dollars  was  a  good  investment,  and 
that  myself  and  family  cannot  well  dispense  with 
its  weekly  visits.  You  will  find  enclosed  two  dol- 
lars for  another  year's  subscription. 

Having  seen  several  times  in  your  paper  the 
contrast  between  country  and  city  life,  some  of 
the  circumstances  mentioned  have  applied  very 
nearly  to  my  own  case,  so  much  so,  that  I  take 
the  liberty  to  write  a  few  lessons  that  I  have 
learned. 

When  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  I  had  be- 
come pretty  tired  of  working  on  my  fiither's 
farm,  and  being  pretty  well  tickled  up  with  the 
fine  stories  and  fine  clothes  that  some  of  my  ac- 
quaintance had  l:)rought  from  Boston,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  farming  was  not  respectable 
enough,  and  would  never  do  for  me,  and  that  I 
must  at  some  rate  or  other  live  a  city  life  of  in- 
dependence. All  the  persuasions  and  threats  of 
my  father  were  of  no  avail ;  go  to  Boston  I  must, 
so  my  friends  concluded  to  let  me  try  it.  In  1840, 
I  found  myself  in  Boston,  without  any  other  oc- 
cupation than  to  take  my  chance  as  a  laborer  at 
anything  that  should  present  itself  for  me  to  do  ; 
at  this  time  business  was  dull,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  an  acquaintance,  I  should  have  bad  to 
return  home  with  disappointment ;  but  at  last,  I 
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obtained  a  situation,  not  at  $10,  $15  or  $20  per 
week,  but  at  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  day,  and 
pay  my  own  reckoning.  Tiiis,  thought  I,  at  any 
rate,  is  better  than  digging  on  a  farm  for  notli- 
ing,  and  besides,  I  am  my  own  master.  I  formed 
a  resolution  to  save  my  wages,  ])e  temperate,  and 
show  my  relatives  that  in  spite  of  their  per- 
suasions 1  could  live  and  gain  independence  in 
the  city.  Well,  at  the  end  of  one  year,  1  found 
my  gains  to  be  a!)0ut  0,  having  lost  all  of  my 
wage^  by  my  employer  becoming  bankrupt.  1 
had  taken  up  barely  enough  of  my  earnings  to 
pay  my  board  and  pui-chase  a  few  clothes,  &c. 
This  did  not  exactly  agree  with  my  notions  of 
city  independence,  for  I  had  worked  harder  than 
ever  before,  spent  no  money  needlessly,  and  was 
not  so  independent  after  all,  but  what  if  taken 
sick  I  should  find  some  embarrassments. 

I  began  my  second  lesson  by  resolving  to  col- 
lect my  wages  as  I  went  along,  and  continued  to 
labor  hard,  and  fare  hard,  at  wages  averaging 
about  thirty  dollars  per  month,  for  four  years, 
occasionally  changing  places  as  I  thought  for  my 
advantage.  At  the  end  of  this  time  I  found  my 
fortune  to  consist  of  about  0,  after  accommodat- 
ing a  friend  with  $140  which  he  absquatulated 
with,  and  paying  doctors'  bills,  &c.  All  of  thes* 
expenses  I  found  higher  than  such  usually  ai-e  in 
the  country  among  one's  friends.  This  ends  les- 
son second — two  rather  costly  lessons,  for  me,  at 
least.  This  1  found  brought  independence  and 
myself  farther  apart  than  when  I  left  home  and 
the/a;7/i.  At  the  end  of  seven  years,  I  found 
myself  hobbling  about  the  streets  on  crutches, 
having  had  the  misfortune  to  have  one  of  my 
legs  broken,  about  fifty  dollars  in  debt  and  no 
means  to  pay,  with  a  wife  and  child  dependent 
on  me  for  support.  Here  was  a  nut  for  me  to 
crack,  which  seven  years  before  I  had  not  thought 
of. 

With  tlie  heljj  of  my  friends  I  now  obtained  a 
situation  upon  the  city  night  watch,  where  by 
watching  when  a  hard-laboring  man  needs  rest, 
and  doing  a  hard  day's  work  every  day,  I  man- 
aged to  earn  sometimes  as  high  as  tlie  $15  or 
$20  per  week,  spoken  of  in  your  paper  as  one  of 
the  rare  chances  which  are  seldom  met  with  in 
the  city.  I  lived  in  this  way  for  three  years,  do- 
ing two  days'  work  every  twenty-four  hours, 
with  occasionally  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  some  of 
my  family  sick  much  of  the  time.  Tlie  doctors 
informed  me  that  if  I  wanted  to  save  my  wife  or 
children  I  must  remove  th6m  to  thecountry.  Here 
I  was  in  a  fix  !  \Vhat !  go  into  the  country  and 
work  on  a  flxrm  !  15ut  the  welfare  of  my  family 
was  at  stake,  and  something  must  be  done.  I 
had  managed  to  lay  hj  $5r>(),  and  with  that  1 
came  to  the  country,  purchased  a  farm  of  140 
acres  for  $1000,  witli  good  substantial  l)uildings, 
mostly  new,  paying  $500  down,  and  experiment- 
ing upon  the  mortgage  system  for  the  l)alance. 
Here  I  took  my  family  in  ISoo,  hired  a  man,  and 
returned  to  the  city  myself,  where  by  incessant 
labor  night  and  day,  and  a  little  speculation  for 
one  year,  I  managed  to  use  myself  about  up,  and 
earn  $G(I(»,  with  which  f  purchased  young  stock 
and  farming  tools,  paid  $300  more  towards  my 
farm,  took  up  the  mortgage  and  gave  my  note 
for  the  $200  remaining.  I  then  went  to  M'ork 
upon  my  farm,  completely  satisfied  with  strivin 
for  independence  in  Boston.     Although  it   was 


mostly  new  work  for  me,  still  with  the  advice  of 
my  neighbors,  and  occasional  hints  from  your  pa- 
per, and  a  few  books  which  1  read  eagerly,  I  get 
along  very  well.  If  I  have  occasionally  a  hard 
lift,  or  a  Jiard  day's  work  here,  I  can  remember 
hundreds  such  during  my  indrpendcnt  city  life. 

All  that  I  have  to  say  in  conclusion  is,  that  I 
have  at  last  overtaken  independence,  not  in  Bos- 
ton or  any  other  city,  but  in  tlie  blessed  country, 
in  the  most  honorable,  healthy  and  natural  occu- 
pation of  man.  1  have  now  paid  my  debts,  and 
am  at  last  a  free  man. 

Benjamin  F.  Mitchell. 

Mt.  Vernonville,  Me. 


THE  APPLE  TREE  BORER. 


We  heard  many  complaints  last  year  of  the 
ravages  of  the  apple  tree  borer.  In  some  eases 
the  injury  inflicted  was  said  to  be  very  extensive, 
and  as  no  remedy  appeared  to  be  effectual,  the 
only  course  seemed  to  be  to  let  the  enemy  have  its 
own  way.  The  borer  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  foe  to 
contend  with,  as  its  ravages  are  committed  out 
of  sight.  Its  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  generally,  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
ground,  and  there  produce  a  whitish  grub,  or 
maggot-shaped  progeny,  which  begins  immediate- 
ly to  perforate  the  tree,  pursuing  its  course  along 
between  the  bark  and  the  sap  wood,  or  in  the  sap 
wood  itself,  and  often  passing  up  so  many  times 
as  to  weaken  and  finally  destroy  the  tree.  In  a 
long  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Ohio  Farmer, 
we  find  the  following  paragraphs  : 

What  is  the  Borer  ?  The  Borer  is  the  larva, 
or  grub  which  is  hatched  from  the  egg,  of  a  bee- 
tle, belonging  to  tlie  family  of  Buprestidie,  or, 
Buprcstians.  The  beetle  itself  is  abotit  half  an 
inch  long,  with  brown  and  white  stripes,  and  flics 
at  night.  » 

When  does  it  lag  its  Eggs  ?  In  the  latter  part 
of  May,  and  first  part  of  June,  it  pierces  the  bark 
of  the  tree  with  its  spear,  and  deposits  its  eggs 
under  the  bark.  Tliis  it  does  near  the  root  of 
the  tree,  in  perhaps  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
especially  in  small  trees.  Indeed  some  writers, 
whose  observations  seem  to  have  been  confined  to 
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one  or  two  classes  of  operations  performed  by  the 
beetle,  state  that  it  deposits  its  eggs  only  at  the 
root  of  the  tree.  Tliis  is  a  mistake.  We  have 
dug  them  within  the  last  few  weeks,  from  all 
parts  of  the  trunk,  from  the  ground  to  the  branch- 
es ;  they  seem  to  have  a  special  liking  for  tliose 
parts  of  the  tree  which  are  decayed.  On  the 
south-west  side  of  the  trees  where  the  sun  has 
scorched  the  bark  or  the  wood  beneath  ;  also 
where  the  bark  has  been  bruised  by  cattle,  or  in 
any  other  way  ;  also  where  the  tree  is  naturally 
weak,  and  shows  signs  of  early  withering  and 
death — wherever  any  or  all  these  inducements 
are  offered,  the  beetle  seems  quite  ready  to  accept 
the  invitation,  and  make  its  investment.  Let  no 
one  imagine,  therefore,  that  his  trees  are  free 
from  the  borer,  because  he  finds  none  about  the 
roots;  let  him  examine  all  parts  of  the  trunk  care- 
fully, and  especially  the  weak,  wounded,  or  de- 
cayed parts.  He  may  find  them  in  any  of  these 
portions  of  the  tree. 

Various  remedies  are  prescribed  for  preventing 
the  moth  depositing  its  eggs  on  the  trees,  such  as 
strong  potash  water,  soft  soap,  and  strong  tobac- 
co water,  &c.  ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  bark  of  trees,  like  the  human  skin,  has  a  very 
important  function  to  perform,  we  believe  that 
any  thick  adhesive  substance,  like  whitewash  or 
clay,  is  always  productive  of  far  more  harm  than 
good. 

As  tke  borer  penetrates  the  tree,  he  throws  out 
the  chips  or  borings  which  he  has  made — these 
may  be  seen  and  his  entrance  found,  when,  with 
a  wire  fitted  for  the  purpose,  he  may,  in  most 
cases,  be  destroyed.  But  a  careful  observer  may 
detect  the  spot  where  the  egg  is  deposited,  even 
before  a  chip  has  fallen,  and  it  is  then  an  easy 
matter  to  destroy  the  eggs.  This  watchfulness, 
after  all,  must  be  the  chief  reliance  of  the  far- 
mer. 

The  engraving  above,  illustrating  the  ravages 
of  the  borer,  is  only  one  of  a  number  we  have 
preserved.  It  shows  how  destructive  they  some- 
times become. 


Every  Family  should  have  an  Agricultural 
Paper. — It  is  worth  more  than  it  costs  simply  for 
educational  purposes.  Parents  have  hardly  a 
right  to  deprive  their  families  of  its  advantages 
in  these  times.  Children  will  learn  more,  as  they 
go  to  and  from  school,  or  drive  the  cows  to  pas- 
ture, or  pick  berries  by  the  way,  if  their  obser- 
vation is  quickened,  by  what  they  hear  their  pa- 
rents read  or  talk  over  from  the  agricultural  pa- 
pers ;  and  when  they  form  habits  of  reading  for 
themselves,  such  reading  is  botii  safe  and  useful. 
Reader,  if  your  neighbor  has  no  agricultural  pa- 
per, persuade  him  to  take  one.  Even  if  he  is 
poor,  he  can  better  afford  to  take  one  than  to  do 
without  it ;  for  if  he  takes  one,  his  chidren  will 
be  likely  to  be  better  off — to  make  a  good  home 
for  themselves,  and  it  may  be  for  him  in  old  age. 
Not  all  will  have  farms ;  but  all  will  need  to 
know  something  of  the  garden  and  the  orchard  at 
least ;  and  we  advise  no  parent,  who  feels  that  ho 
may  sometime  be  dependent  upon  his  children,  to 


bring  them  up  without  the  means  of  instruction 
in  rural  economy.  It  should  be  regarded  as  es- 
sential in  the  education  of  any  child,  male  or  fe- 
male. 


THE  BIRDS. 

To  Hon.  Charles  L.  Flint, 

SECRETARY   OF   THE  MASSACHOSKTTS   BOARD    OF   AGRICCLTCRE. 

Sir: — Wfiile  fitting  my  corn-grounds  to-day,  and  listening  to 
the  song  of  the  prophetic  "Plantin>,'-bird,"  your  issued  circular 
concerning  birds  came  up  to  mind,  and  for  which  please  to  ac- 
cept my  grateful  thanks.  The  accompanying  verses  followed  my 
thoughts,  and  I  take  the  liberty  to  forward  them  to  you,  hoping 
they  will  meet  some  answering  chord  in  your  breast. 

BT   THE   "peasant    BARD." 

Dear  Sir: — I  read  your  proclamation 

With  pleasurable  admiration. 

Ye  printers,  speed  it  o'er  the  nation  ! 

May  ye  who  read  it, 
Feel  under  sacred  obligation, 

When  read,  to  heed  it ! 

The  birds  !  the  birds  ! — what  man  may  know 
The  vast  amount  of  good  they  do  ? 
E'en  the  poor  bann'd  and  bandit  crow — 

(Writ  calls  him  raven) — 
Once  fed  a  prophet,  long  ago, 

By  will  of  Heaven. 

Now-days  crows  pull  some  corn,  'tis  true ; 

They  love  it ;  so  do  I  and  you  ; 

But  grubs  and  worms  they  likewise  view 

With  mouths  that  "water," 
And  wage  upon  the  vermin  crew 

Unflinching  slaughter. 

Please  keep  before  the  people's  eyes 
This  truth,  of  every  bird  that  flies  : — 
Far  more  of  good  than  evil  lies 

To  their  account ; 
The  evil's  small  ;  no  money  buys 

The  good  amount. 

How  oft  I've  quit  my  toil,  and  ran 

To  see  what  meant  the  "slaughtering  gun  ;" 

And  if  I  found  some  valiant  son 

Of  blood  and  Mars 
Shot  birds,  his  shirt-tail  flag  was  one 

Of  "«Zr(/7es,"  not  "stars." 

What  songs  with  those  of  birds  can  vie  .' 
From  the  bright  gold-finch  that  on  high 
Swings  its  wee  hammock  in  the  sky. 

To  the  dear  thing 
That  nestles  where  the  mosses  lie. 

And  grasses  spring. 

How  blessed  'tis  to  be  awaking 

To  the  bird-choir,  when  day  is  breaking  ! 

When  Phcebus  is  the  west  forsaking. 

No  fine-spun  sermon 
Like  theirs,  could  o'er  my  soul  be  shaking 

The  dews  of  Hermon  ! 

This  bright  May  morn,  from  shaking  spray 
Yon  bird  outpours  his  planting  lay. 
How  sweetly,  naively  sociably. 

As  late  I  heard 
A  dear-loved  friend— God  bless  her  ? — say. 

And  save  the  bird  ! 

Sir,  count  me  ready  to  abet 

You,  in  the  work  to  which  you're  set. 

I'm  loth  to  speak  or  pen  a  threat. 

But  loafing  rowdy 
Who  kills  birds  on  my  farm,  will  get 

Especial  "goudy." 

Yours  most  heartily  for  the  birds, 

JosiAH  D.  Canning. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 


CHEAP  FERTILIZERS. 


been  much  written  and  said,    of  late  years,    con- 
cerning the  value  of  liquid  Avastcs,  but,    as  I  am 
\r,,   V^^rrr^r,  .     P„fl„.+-  .1        -J  ,  [ incHncd  to  th i ulf ,  wl th  a  verv  i nadeciuatc  idca  of 

and    ran^llv     ,T       ^       ^^  "P""  V"  7'^-  '^"'""^  '•  ^^''''  ■"^^'''^^'^  ^''^l^*'^'  «^  ^^  ^hj  most  judicious  and 
nnl«    .?.     ^h  rTt^^  '"^^"'^^    ^^^;  ff  <^^'S^  ma-  effective  method  of  employiug  them. 
ooSuotTofW^^  Generally,    even     thos/ who   have   been  most 

oZTr?  I  f  f    f^^^  impressed     with    the     importance    of 

search  rthen^^n^'njVnr"'   'V^''   ''  "^^''1^"'^  ^■^^^^^^^'  ^^^'^^  ^'^'^''^  t''<^i^  ^"^"tion  to  tl>e 
search  loi  the  means  of  fe rt.hzation,  there  is  not  j discovery  of  the  best  absorbents,   with  a  view  to 


a  very  considerable  sprinkling  of  humbug,  such 
as  developed  itself  in  the  morus  multicaulis,  ro- 
han  potato   fevers,   &c.     Can  it  be   that  our  re- 


their  application  to  the  earth  in  a  solid  form. 
x\nd  herein  I  tliink  they  have,  to  some  extent. 
fixUen   into   error.     As  compared  with    the    oL. 


sources  are  exhausted,  and  that  we  are  reduced  to  ;=:fur^^;;^  dS^^^r^^rii^Sd;. 
such  naked  poverty  in  respect  of  our  agricultural  |  fuse,  upon   a   few  wheellun-row  loads  o/  ll m 
operations,  that  we  must  needs  look  to  the  distant  through  the  sink,  or  pouring  it  into  some  ina«-e 
^f  reclemi.r?'   ,7  *^^^  ^^^f'?  ^^-'^-^^ions  sible  stone  pit,    thei?  effurfs  are  entitled  to  hg. 
?i^li    tionf  t'  ^^-^  *•'«  f^'^^tia    elements  of  fei- 1  praise  as  valuable  improvements;    but    as  con- 
thzation?     To  answer  (as  numbers  virtually  do)  irasted  with  thei     '      '-■ 


this  question  in  the  affirmative,  implies,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  agricultural  economy, 
while  the  practical  application  of  the  theory  in- 
fers the  total  neglect,  or  very  partial  appropria- 
tion, of  materials  which  nature  has  placed  in 
abundance  within  our  reach.  Such  neglect  is  an 
error  which  lies  at  the  doors  of  nearly  the  whole 
farming  community. 

The  primary  want  of  the  flirmer,  at  least  here 
in  the  older  States,  is  manure.  From  whence, 
and  by  what  methods,    can  this   be  most  readily 


r  immediate  application  to  th_ 
soil,  in  a  liquid  state,  whenever  this  is  practi- 
cable, they  must  still  be  pronounced  rude  and  im- 
perfect. 

Liquid  manures  are  vastly  more  efficacious  than 
solids  in  their  influence  upon  vegetation,  and  the 
reason  for  this  must,  we  should  suppose,  appear 
obvious  to  all  who  give  the  subject  a  nioment's 
thought.  _  Liquids  are  already  in  the  conditio;) 
which  solids  must  assume  before  they  can  become 
the  food  of  plants.  Nothing  can  become  food  foi- 
plants  except  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  liquid.- 
are  exempt  fiom  the  waste  irom  atmospheric  in- 


r>hf-n;.Tori     ;o  j-u„        ui  1-7,. -— ..j,  aic  t-vt^mpb  nom  tne  wasie  irom  atmos 

Jnltr    T!  hP',''^''^'''^"'^'^'''^/'"'!'"''''   to  fluence  4hich   takes  place  with  solids.     A  ver^ 

next  to  UiL  old  esHhHl.?/^  generally  proposed,  i simple  experiment  will  settle  the  matter  satisfaJ- 
Sie  barn  tc  isf  i  I  ?  appropruitions  from  tori ly.  Let  any  quantity  of  solid  manure  li. 
rhuZck^^^V^  P^^-c'i^f  of  outlying  mate-  steeped  fully  in  water,  and  the  solution  applied 
l^l"^^'."^.^'  ^  :^^P°  2    S^\^"«'.  poudrette,  either  to  a  garden,   or  grass,   and  the  same  qki- 


or  phosphate  of  lime,  &c.  Now  is  this\vise  hus- 
bandry? I  think  not.  And  furthermore,  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  those  who  adopt  this  method 
are  chasing  an  ignis  fatuus,  while  the  substantial 


tity  be  applied  to  another  piece  of  equal  size,  ... 
a  solid  form,  and  the  effects  of  the  former  will  1) 
to  the  latter  as  three  to  one. 

If  I  have  not  already   trospas.sed  on  your  pa- 


<T,.n,-l    wI,;;tV,   +i,;„  „.    t  •  _  -  ----- ■^-— ".-.       XI  i   iKive  not  auvuuy   rrospas.sea   on  your  i/a 

f^^sLandlot  ^S  ''';r^''  '^'l'  i-e^^f.,  istience,  perhaps  I  cannot  b.tter  illustrate  ths. 
Weof  nnnv-  ^^^^  me  th,.3  rule  has  all  the  views  than  by  the  relation  of  some  experiments  o, 
under?akrthee,^;;T^^V''''^  "^'^'^«  ''"^■■"S  ^'"^  ^^^^^  three  o?  four  yea^ 

can  enricu  sulhciently  troui   his  own   resources.''  '  "^  .•''■.       .      ■> - 

Or,  to  state  it  in  another  form,  there  are  j)laccd 
within  the  reacli  of  tlie  farmer  ample  materials 
to  fertilize  all  the  land  which  he  can  fully  and 
profitably  occupy. 

It  is  a  law   of  our  existence,    wiiich   we  can 
neither  alter  or  set  aside,  that  all  which  we  ab- 


stract from  the  earth  we  must  return  to  it  a<^ 
in  some  form  or  other.  But  althougli  the  law  it- 
self IS  absolute,  the  methods  of  its  fulfilment  are 
essentially  within  our  control.  The  debt  we  owe 
the  earth  must  be  paid,  but  it  is  for  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  shall  be  paid  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  beautify  and  adorn  its  surface,  or  in  such  a 
way  as  to  multiply  its  pollutions  and  increase  the 
sum  of  human  suffering.  It  is  ours  to  determine 
wlicther  tiie  enormous  amount  of  exuvia3,  evolved 
by  our  great  cities,  shall  be  suffered  to  stagnate, 
saturating  the  ground  and  becoming  the  dismal 
parent  ot  every  disease,  or  returned  with  a  wise 
hajid  to  the  earth  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  invi- 
Drate  the  vegetal)le  world  and  reproduce  new 
forms  of  beauty  and  usefulness.  It  is  for  us  to 
I  ec.dc  whether  the  morbid  matter  of  our  house- 
tit  iff ''^nate  in  sinks,  drains,  &c.,  creating 
^esspoolsoffi..ns.ve  to  every  sense,  or  poured  into 
the  open  bosom  of  the  soil  to  multiply  all  that 
ministers  to  our    physical   comfort.     There  has 


mg  experience  I  was  much  perplexed  with  ... 
general,  and  occasionally  with  the  total,  inefficac\ 
of  solid  manures  when  applied  as  a  top-dressin"- 
to  grass  land.  Keeping  no  team,  and  not  beii,|i 
in  a  condition  to  expend  much  for  plowin<>-,  i 
looked  about  for  a  remedy.  I  h.id  had  some°e.\- 
perience  of  the  powers  of  liquid  manures  applir  ; 
around  fruit  trees  and  determined  to  test  them  in 
relation  to  grass.  I  procured  a  convenient  viss. . 
for  tlie  purpose  and  caused  every  species  of  wast 
liquid  to  be  thrown  into  it,  and  once  or  twice  r, 
day  spread  it  methodically  upon  my  land.  Ti)*- 
piece  I  selected  was  good  land,  but  so  exhausted 
by  long  cropping  that  the  j^ear  previous  I  hardly 
considered  it  worth  mowing.  Now  for  th(!  re- 
sults. The  next  season  the  hay  on  that  piece  was 
more  than  quadrupled.  I  then  began  to  put  luv 
ashes  into  the  same  receptacle  and  commenced  a 
regular  course  of  action,  extending  from  the  last 
of  July  to  the  last  of  IMay. 

In  this  way,  without  tlie  loss  of  an  hour's  time, 
or  a  cent  of  outlay,  I  have  produced  results 
which  could  not  be  wrought  by  thirty  horse  loads 
of  solid  manure  accompanied  by  days  or  even 
weeks  of  severe  labor.  Ln  this  way  I  can  manure 
in  the  most  effectual  manner  upwards  of  an  acre 
and  my  land  thus  treated  will  proJuce  three  ton 
to  the  acre,  although  it  has  been  in  grass  for 
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teen  years?,  and  vithoiit  addition  of  seed. — 
Tiiis  metliod,  of  cour.s>i,  lias  its  limitations.  It 
would  not  be  available  in  the  case  of  lands  lying- 
distant  from  the  house  ;  but  for  those  immediately 
contiguous  I  say  confidently  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
celled. Every  housekeeper  of  five  persons  pro- 
duces annually  several  tons  of  this  material,  and 
those  who  understandingly  avail  themselves  of 
this  powerful  resource  will  find  little  occasion,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  use  Bomner's  patent,  guano,  or 
any  other  extraneous  manure.  Wm.  Whiting. 
Pembroke,  Mass.,  1855. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  COST  TO  FENCE  THE 
COUNTRY? 

The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  fences  in  the  United 
States,  would  be  deemed  fobulous,  were  not  tlie 
estimates  founded  on  statistical  facts,  which  ad- 
mit of  no  dispute.  Burknap,  a  well  known  ag- 
ricultui-al  writer,  says  : 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  greatest  invest- 
ment in  this  country,  the  most  costly  productions 
of  human  industry,  is  the  common  fences,  which 
divide  the  fields  from  the  high\Yays,  and  separate 
them  from  each  other.  No  man  dreams  that 
when  compared  with  the  outlay  for  those  unpre- 
tending monuments  of  art,  our  cities  and  our 
towns,  with  all  their  wealth  are  left  fav  behind. 
You  will  scarcely  believe  me  when  I  say  that  the 
fences  of  this  country  cost  more  than  20  times 
the  amount  of  specie  that  is  in  it." 

In  Germany,  and  manj'  other  parts  of  Europe, 
no  fences  are  seen  for  miles,  either  between  the 
highlands  and  fields,  or  between  the  lots  occupied 
by  different  individuals.  In  some  districts,  the 
boundaries  of  each  proprietor  are  required  by 
law  to  be  marked  by  trees,  and  the  owners  are 
compelled  to  plant  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
upon  the  line  of  highways  against  their  land,  at 
prescribed  distances,  and  kept  constantly  grow- 
ing. Public  officers,  at  stated  intervals,  examine 
and  survey  the  streets  and  public  vrays,  and  re- 
port to  the  public  authorities  any  failure  of  com- 
pliance with  these  legal  provisions.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany,  the  highways  are  lined  for 
miles  with  rows  of  fruit  trees,  bending  with  fruit 
over  the  passing  traveller,  adding  grace  and 
beauty  to  the  landscape,  and  refreshing  him 
with  grateful  shade. 

There  seems  to  be  in  this  country  a  mania  for 
fences.  Not  only  are  our  fields  and  pastures  en- 
closed, but  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  our  farms 
are  made,  and  in  addition  to  these,  small  yards 
and  gardens,  close  about  our  buildings,  are  often 
multiplied  till  thoy  mar  the  whole  beauty  of  the 
homestead.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
about  old  establishments.  The  first  occupant 
enclosed  a  small  garden,  and  after  it  had  grown 
up  to  trees,  he  fenced  off  another  for  his  vegota- 
talilos.  Then,  from  time  to  time,  a  small  yard 
for  poultry,  another  for  the  calves,  another  for 
the   house,  a  barn  yard,  and  so  on,  not  omit- 


ting a  front  yard,  follow,  until  an  acre  or  two  of 
the  best  part  of  the  farm  is  cut  up  like  a  chequer- 
board,  having  neither  utility  nor  beauty  to  com- 
mend it.  By  and  by,  the  old  farm  changes 
hands,  and  the  old  rubbish  is  cleared  awaj',  and 
a  sudden  and  almost  magical  change  occurs  in 
the  scene.  We  see,  at  once,  that  system  has 
taken  the  place  of  accident  and  caprice,  and  good 
taste  has  triumphed  over  conformity  to  old-fash- 
ioned notions  of  convenience. 

We  believe  that,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  a 
great  change  is  required  in  the  matter  of  fences 
in  New  England.  Fences  are  for  two  purposes, 
protection  from  cattle  and  sometimes  unruly  boys, 
and  shelter  from  the  wind  and  cold.  In  the  first 
place,  we  believe,  that  nearly  all  fences  between 
the  highways  and  our  fields,  might  be  dispensed 
with.  But  what,  then,  shall  protect  us  from 
cattle  wandering  at  large,  and  from  droves  pass- 
ing to  market,  and  to  and  from  pasture? 

As  to  droves  of  cattle,  they  are  soon  to  cease. 
The  railroads  convey  them,  nearly  all,  and  if 
they  are  still  to  travel  by  means  of  their  own  loco- 
motives, how  much  more  reasonable  would  it  be  to 
compel  their  owners  to  drive  them  in  yokes,  or  se- 
cured by  rupes,  or  otherwise,  than  to  insist  that 
the  owners  of  land  shall  fence  them  out  a  road 
from  the  place  where  they  are  raised,  to  the  mar- 
ket towns.  As  to  the  cows  and  oxen,  kept  for 
use  on  our  farms,  they  might  easily  be  conducted 
in  the  same  way  to  and. from  their  pastures. 
Our  pastures  must  still  be  enclosed.  There  is 
much  rough  land  that  can  profitably  be  used  for 
no  other  purpose.  But  the  saving,  in  dispensing 
with  the  fences  about  our  fields,  would  be  im-' 
mense.  No  amendment  of  the  law  of  the  New 
England  States,  generally,  we  apprehend  is  nec- 
essary. Owners  are  not  now  obliged  to  fence 
against  cattle  in  the  highways,  but  persons  driv- 
ing or  suffering  their  cattle  to  run  loose  ii.  the 
road,  are  bound  to  see  that  they  do  no  h' 
All  that  is  needed  is,  that  public  opinion,  which 
rules  everything  else  in  our  country,  should  be 
set  right  on  this  subject. 

As  to  shelter  from  the  wind  and  cold,  we  ap- 
prehend that  a  rail  fence  or  a  stone  wall  around 
a  field,  affords  but  very  little.  For  gardens  and 
fields  even  in  exposed  positions,  shelter  is  often 
necessary,  and  fences  may  sometimes  be  profitably 
constructed  with  this  view.  Generally,  however, 
a  judicious  planting  of  belts  of  pine  or  hemlock 
trees,  on  the  northerly  and  westerly  sides  of  our 
lots,  will  be  found  far  more  effectual  and  econom- 
ical than  anything  else,  except  for  very  small  en- 
closures. 

We  see  many  subdivisions  of  farms,  which 
seem  to  us  worse  than  useless.  Fields  are  often 
divided  into  two,  three,  five  or  ten  acre  lots, 
which  had  much  better  remain  in  one.     This  is 
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often  done  for  convenience  in  fall  feeding,  so  that 
cattle  may  be  turned  into  the  fields,  before  the 
crops  are  off,  in  the  fall.  Our  answer  to  this  is, 
that  this  whole  system  of  fall  feeding  on  fields  is 
an  error.  We  believe  that  it  is  a  fair  estimate, 
that  a  good  mowing  field  will,  without  being 
fed  at  all,  keep  in  grass  l)etter  for  ten  years,  than 
it  will  five  if  annually  fed  closely,  late  in  au- 
tumn. Soft  lands  are  almost  ruined  by  the 
treading  of  cattle,  and  the  short  bulbous  roots  of 
the  herds-gra«s  are  pulled  up  and  destroyed  by 
the  feeding  of  neat  cattle,  that  are  not  provided 
hj  nature,  with  teeth  enough  to  cut  the  grass 
evenly.  It  is  better  economy  to  feed  our  cattle 
at  the  barn  in  the  autumn,  than  tc  allow  them 
thus  to  injure  the  crops  of  future  years.  We 
would  advise  farmers,  therefore,  rather  to  re- 
move the  division  fences  which  they  already  have 
in  their  fields,  to  escape  the  temptation  to  do 
what  they  know  to  be  wrong,  than  to  construct 
others,  for  convenience  in  feeding  their  cattle 
in  their  mowing  fields. 

If  a  fair  estimate  could  be  made  of  the  actual 
cost  of  maintaining  our  unnecessary  fences,  and 
of  the  wai5te  of  valuable  wood  and  timber  used 
about  them,  so  that  each  farmer  should  know  the 
amount  of  his  tax  annually  for  this  object,  we 
think  a  great  change  for  the  better  would  soon 
occur. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  ANTS. 
I  was  a  witness  to  events  of  a  less  peaceful  char- 
acter. One  day  when  I  went  out  to  my  wood 
pile,  or  ratlier  to  my  pile  of  stumps,  I  observed 
two  large  ants,  the  one  red,  the  other  much  larg- 
er, nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  black,  fiercely 
contending  with  one  anotlier.  Having  once  got 
hold  they  never  let  go,  but  struggled  and  wrestled 
and  rolled  on  the  chips  incessantly.  Looking  far- 
ther, I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  chips  were 
covered  with  such  combatants,  that  it  was  not  a 
dncHum,  but  a  helium,  a  war  ]»etvveen  two  races  of 
ants,  the  red  always  pitted  against  the  black,  and 
frequently  two  red  ones  to  one  black.  The  le- 
gions of  these  ^Myrmidons  covered  all  the  hills  and 
vales  in  my  wood-yard,  and  the  ground  was  al- 
ready strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying,  both  red 
and  black.  It  was  the  only  battle-field  which  I 
have  ever  witnessed,  the  only  battle-field  I  ever 
trod  while  the  battle  was  raging  ;  internecine 
war;  the  red  republicans  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  black  imperialists  on  the  other.  On  every 
side  they  were  engaged  in  deadly  combat,  yet 
without  any  noise  that  I  could  hear,  and  human 
soldiers  never  fought  so  resolutely.  I  watched  a 
couple  that  were  fast  locked  in  each  other's  em- 
braces, in  a  littlesunny  valley'  auiid  the  chips,  now 
at  noon-day  prepared  to  fight  till  the  sun"  went 
down,  or  life  went  out.     The  smaller  red  cham- 


and,  as  I  saw  on  looking  nearer,  had  already-  di- 
vested liini  of  several  of  his  members.  They  fought 
with  more  pertinacity  than  bull-dogs.  Xeitber 
manifested  the  least  disposition  to  retreat.  It  was 
evident  that  their  battle-cry  was  Conquer  or  die. 
In  the  meanwhile  there  came  along  a  single  red 
ant  on  the  hill-side  of  this  valley,  evidently  full 
of  excitement,  who  either  had  despatched  his 
foe,  or  had  not  yet  taken  part  in  the  bat- 
tle ;  probaljly  the  latter,  for  he  had  lost  none 
of  his  limbs  ;  whose  mother  had  charged  him  to 
return  with  his  shield  or  upon  it.  Or  perhaps 
he  was  some  Achilles,  who  had  nourished  his  wrath 
apart,  and  had  now  come  to  avenge  or  rescue  his 
Patroclus.  He  saw  this  unequal  combat  from 
afar, — for  the  blacks  were  nearly  twice  the  size  of 
the  red, — he  drew  near  Avith  rapid  pace  till  he 
stood  on  his  guard  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
combatants  ;  then,  watching  his  opportunity,  he 
sprang  upon  the  black  warrior,  and  commenced 
his  operations  near  the  root  of  his  right  fore  leg, 
leaving  tlie  foe  to  select  among  his  own  members; 
and  so  there  were  three  united  for  life,  as  if  anew 
kind  of  attraction  had  been  invented  ■«  hich  put  all 
other  locks  and  cements  to  shame.  I  should  not 
have  wondered  by  this  time  to  find  that  they  had 
tlieir  respective  musical  bands  stationed  on  some 
eminent  chip,  and  playing  their  national  airs  the 
while,  to  excite  the  slow  and  cheer  the  dying  com- 
batants. 1  was  myself  excited  somewhat  even  as 
if  they  had  been  men.  The  more  you  think  of  it, 
the  less  the  diflerence.  And  certainly  there  is  not 
the  fight  recorded  in  Concord  history,  at  least,  if 
in  the  history  of  America,  that  will  bear  a  mo- 
ment's comparison  with  this,  whether  for  the 
numbers  engaged  in  it,  or  for  the  patriotism  and 
heroism  displayed.  For  numbers  and  for  carnage 
in  was  an  Austerlitzor  Dresden.  Concord  Fight  I 
Two  killed  on  the  patriots'  side,  and  Luther  Blan- 
chard  wounded?  Why  here  every  ant  was  a 
Buttrick, — "Fire!  for  God's  sake  fire!" — and 
thousands  shared  the  fate  of  Davis  and  Hosmer. 
Tliere  was  not  one  hireling  there.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  was  a  principle  they  fought  for,  as  much 
as  our  ancestors,  and  not  to  avoid  a  three-penny 
tax  on  their  tea  ;  and  the  results  of  this  battle 
will  be  as  important  and  memorable  to  those  whom 
it  concerns  as  those  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
at  least. 

I  took  up  the  chip  on  which  the  three  I  have 
particularly  described  were  struggling,  carried  it 
into  my  house,  and  placed  it  under  a  tumbler  on 
my  window-sill,  in  order  to  see  the  issue.  Hold- 
ing a  microscope  to  the  first  mentioned  red  ant,  1 
saw  that,  though  he  was  assiduously  gnawing  at 
the  near  fore-leg  of  his  eneiu}',  having  severed  his 
remaining  feeler,  his  own  breast  was  all  torn 
away,  exposing  what  vitals  he  had  there  to  the 
jaws  of  the  black  warrior,  wliose  breast-plate  was 
apparently  too  thick  for  him  to  pierce  ;  and  the 
dark  carbuncles  of  the  sufic'rer's  eyes  shone  with 
ferocity  sucli  as  war  only  could  excite.  They 
struggled  half  an  hour  longer  under  the  tumbler, 
and  when  I  looked  again  the  black  soldier  iiad 
severed  the  heads  of  his  foes  from  tiieir  ijod- 
ies,  and  tlieir  still  livino:  heads  were  han!:;liio;  on 


piou  had  fastened  himself  like  a  vise  to  his  adver        ,, „  _  ^^    ^ 

sary"s  front,  and  through  all  the  tumblings  on  either  side  of  him  like  ghastly  trophies  at  his  sad 
that  field,  never  for  an  instant  ceased  to  gnawj  die  bow,  still  apparently  as  liruilj- fastened  as  ever, 
at  one  of  his  feelers  near  the  root,  having  already  and  he  was  endcavuring  with  feeble  struggles, 
caused  the  other  to  go  l)y  the  board;  while  the| being  without  feelers  and  with  only  the  remnant 
stronger  black  one  dashed  him  from  side  to  side,,  of  a  leg,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  wounds, 
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to  divest  himself  of  them  ;  which  at  length,  after 
half  an  hour  more,  he  accomplished.  I  raised  the 
glass,  and  he  went  off  over  the  widow-sill  in  that 
crippled  state.  Whether  iie  finally  survived  that 
combat,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
some  Hotel  des  Invalides,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I 
thought  that  his  industry  would  not  bo  worth 
much  thereafter.  I  never  learned  which  party 
was  victorious,  nor  the  cause  of  the  war ;  but  I 
felt  for  the  rest  of  that  day  as  if  I  had  my  feel- 
ings exczted  and  harrowed  by  witnessing  the  strug- 
gle, the  ferocity  and  carnage,  of  a  human  battle 
before  my  door. — Thoreau^s  Life  in  the  Woods. 


For  the  New  Ens^!and  Farmer. 

THE  PROFIT  OF  FATTENING  SWINE. 

In  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  April,  1854,  there 
are  statements  over  my  signature  relative  to  the 
profit  of  fattening  swine  in  New  England,  to- 
gether with  hints  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  business ;  and  in  the  following  num- 
ber for  May,  there  is  a  shorter  article,  confirming 
the  statements  previously  made.  Since  writing 
those  articles,  I  have  further  investigated  the 
subject,  in  order  to  prove  the  soundness  or  other- 
wise of  the  views  then  presented. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1854,  I  bought  four 
very  lean  shoats,  weighing  respectively,  63,  61, 
60  and  58  lbs.,  or  in  all,  242  lbs.,  gross  live 
weight.  They  were  placed  in  warm  apartments, 
consisting  of  a  pen  for  making  compost,  and  an 
e  ating  room.  The  litter  made  by  two  horses  was 
daily  thrown  into  the  compost  pen  ;  also,  about 
every  third  week,  a  cord,  or  two  loads  of  either 
muck  or  forest-mould  was  put  into  the  pen  ;  and 
clean  straw  was  added,  at  suitable  times,  for 
bedding.  The  pigs  were  fed  on  meal  made  by 
grinding  ears  of  corn,  or  on  what  is  called  corn 
and  cob  meal,  and  they  were  supplied  with  all 
the  meal  they  would  eat  with  a  good  appetite. 
Immediately  after  feeding  them  at  a  given  time, 
the  meal  for  the  next  feeding  was  placed  in  the 
bucket,  and  boiling  water  was  added,  and  also 
after  awhile  the  wash  of  the  kitchen,  the  whole 
standing  in  a  warm  place  till  the  time  for  feed- 
ing, and  the  meal  becoming  thoroughly  soaked 
and  very  much  swollen.  Whenever  a  grist  of 
ears  of  corn  was  to  be  carried  to  mill  to  be  ground 
for  the  pigs,  the  same  was  accurately  measured 
up  in  a  basket,  well  known  to  hold  the  right 
quantity  of  ears,  when  even  full,  to  make  a 
bushel  of  shelled  corn  ;  and  the  pigs  were  charged 
with  each  grist  at  the  time  it  was  measured. 
Entire  accuracy  was  aimed  at  in  keeping  the 
account  with  the  pigs,  and  I  know  of  no  chance 
for  a  slip  in  the  accounting. 

The  business  was  thus  conducted  till  the  14th 
of  the  present  month,  when  the  pigs  were  sold  to 
the  butcher  for  eight  cents  per  pound,  dressed, — 
h.e  charging  three  dollars  for  slaughtering  the 
four.     Between  the  dates  above  named,  the  pigs 


consumed  seventy-six  bushels  of  corn  on  the  ear, 
equal  to  thirty-eight  bushels  of  shelled  corn. 
During  this  time  they  manufactured  eight  cords, 
or  sixteen  loads  of  muck  and  mould  into  the  first 
quality  of  compost,  mingling  the  raw  materials 
well  with  the  horse  manure  and  straw  for  bed- 
ding.    They  may  be  accounted  with  as  follows  : 

825  lbs.  of  dressed  pork,  at  8c.  per  lb $66.00 

Deduct  76  bu.  ears  of  corn,  or  38  bu.  corn 

consumed,  at  an  average  price  of  $1.25 

per  bu $47.50 

Deduct  paid  for  slaughtering 3.00 

"        paid  for  pigs  at  outset,  $3.00 12.00      62.50 

Balance  over  market  price  of  the  corn 3.50 

Add  8  cords,  or  16  loads  of  raw  material 

manufactured  into  compost,  worth  a  bu. 

of  corn,  or  $1-25  per  load 20.00 

From  which,  if  you  please,  deduct  the  cost 

of  supplying  the  material,  say  50c.  per 

load,  which  is  rather  high S.CO       12.00 

Profit  on  four  pigs,  over  and  above  market 

value  of  corn  consumed $15.50 

With  regard  to  the  price  at  which  the  corn  is 
charged  to  the  pigs,  I  have  to  say  that  in  Janu- 
ary the  thirty-eight  bushels  could  have  been 
bought  for  a  dollar  per  bushel ;  and  at  less  than 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  as  late  as  March,  though 
now  corn  is  worth  more  than  the  price  charged 
the  pigs. 

It  will  be  found  on  calculation  that  these  pig 
gained  some  over  fifteen  pounds  of  net  pork  fo 
each  bushel  of  corn  consumed ;  which  argue 
pretty  well  for  the  mode  of  feeding,  and  for  th 
business  of  converting  corn  into  pork  and  com- 
post. 

Another  year's  practice  and  observation  has 
not  disclosed  any  thing  material  for  me  to  deduct 
from  the  views  formerly  advanced  as  to  the  policy 
and  profit  of  fattening  swine.  I  still  entertain 
entire  confidence  in  the  desirableness  of  the  busi- 
ness, when  conducted  with  system  and  propriety. 
Indeed,  I  have  never  seen  the  year  in  farming 
when  I  was  not  well  paid  for  fattening  pigs  of  a 
good  breed,  fairly  reckoning  their  services  as 
manufacturers  of  fertility  for  the  land.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  sounder  practice  for  the  farmer 
thus  to  add  to  his  means  for  making  crops  and 
keeping  his  lands  in  good  heart,  tlian  by  buying 
the  fashionable  concentrated  fertilizers  of  the 
day,  which  too  often  merely  stimulate  the  present 
crop,  and  leave  the  land  no  better  than  they 
found  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  prejudice  existing 
with  many  persons  against  the  grinding  and 
feeding  of  the  cob  with  the  corn,  it  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  to  know,  as  I  do  by  repeated 
trials,  that  corn  and  cob  meal,  properly  ground 
and  cooked,  will  make  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
pounda  of  net  pork  for  each  bushel  of  corn  con- 
sumed. F.    HOLBKOOK. 

BraliUhoro',  May  22,  1855. 


The  JuJur.E-TREE. — The  seeds  of  this  tree  were 
imported  a  short  time  since  from  the  south  of  Eu- 
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rope  for  experiment  in  the  south.  It  grows  in 
the  form  of  a  shrub,  of  middle  size,  bearing  a  red 
oval  fruit,  about  as  large  as  olives,  inclosing  a 
stone  of  the  same  shape.  They  are  sweet,  but 
only  eaten  among  us  in  the  from  of  a  paste.  In  Al- 
giers the  fruit  ripens  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
is  much  souglit  ai'ter  by  the  inhabitants,  who  con- 
sume large  quantities,  Iwth  fresh  and  dried,  as 
well  as  in  the  form  of  a  delicious  paste. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CHARCOAL  DUST. 

Mr.  Browx  : — At  one  of  the  agricultural  meet- 
ings at  the  State  House,  last  winter,  I  was  much 
interested  by  the  remarks  of  the  speakers;  some 
new  ideas,  to  me,  were  advanced,  in  regard  to 
guano.  But  I  was  particularly  pleased  by  the 
earnestness  with  which  a  more  careful  saving  of 
"home  manures"  was  urged,  with  which  to  form 
a  fertilizing  basis  and  furnish  an  absorbent  for 
the  gases.  One  of  the  most  important  agents  for 
these  purposes,  in  my  experience,  was  but  slightly 
alluded  to,  viz  :  charcoal  dust.  If  you  will  per- 
mit, I  will  relate  one  of  my  experiments,  and  its 
results,  with  charcoal,  and  you,  of  course,  will 
dispose  of  the  statement  as  you  deem  proper. 

In  the  winter  of  1852  I  carted  off  the  top  of  a 
high  knoll  or  ridge  that  extended  through  a  piece 
of  land  I  had  recently  purchased.  My  object  was 
to  bring  the  land  into  better  shape  and  to  put 
this  heretofore  barren  spot  into  a  state  for  culti- 
vation. The  cutting  was  from  2  to  G  feet  deep, 
leaving  a  level  plain  of  about  half  an  acre,  which 
was  still  elevated  above  the  adjacent  lands.  The 
bed  of  this  plat  was  coarse  sand  and  full  of  "cob- 
bles." Having  on  hand  a  lot  of  meadow  muck, 
that  had  been  decomposed  with  shell  lime  and 
salt  brine,  I  took  of  this  40  cart  loads,  10  loads 
sandy  loam,  2^  cords  of  charcoal  dust,  and  threw 
into  a  heap.  Into  this  I  put  15  barrels  of  liquid 
from  gas  works,  working  over  the  mass  and  mix- 
ing thoroughly.  After  standing  four  weeks,  I  dis- 
tributed the  heap  evenly  as  possible  over  my 
piece.  Then  plowed  and  cross-plowed,  to  the 
depth  of  ten  inches,  and  harrowed  until  the  whole 
was  well  mixed  with  the  sand  bed,  and  sowed  to 
oats,  with  timothy  and  clover,  first  week  in  June. 
The  oats  came  up  finely,  grow  stout,  but  were  in- 
jured by  rust.  The  grass  was  a  poor  catch  and  I 
again  sowed  and  raked  in  seed  in  the  flill.  The 
following  season,  where  the  seed  took  from  the 
first  sowing,    I  cut  a  heavy  crop  of  grass. 

Last  spring  the  grass  had  got  well  catched, 
started  early,  and  was  marked  Ijy  its  dark  green 
and  fresh  appearance  all  througli  the  dry  season. 
I  took  off  two  crops  of  grass,  both  averaging  4 
tons  to  the  acre.  During  all  the  dry  weatlier 
this  spot  did  not  seem  to  sutler  in  the  least  by 
drought,  notwitlistanding  its  high  altitude,  and 
while  on  low  grounds  in  the  vicinity  vegetation 
was  completely  dried  up.  This  good  result  I  at- 
tributed mainly  to  the  coal  dust,  for  wherever  I 
turned  up  tiie  eartli,  on  this  piece,  and  found  the 
greatest  mass  uf  coal,  there  I  found  the  uiost 
moisture,  and  the  grass  roots  seemed  to  possess  a 
particular  fondness  to  twine  among  it. 

My  faith  in  the  utility  of  coal  dust,  for  dry 
lands,  has  been  strengthened  also,  by  using  it  in 
setting  trees.  I  have  an  elevated  and  sandy  place, 
where  1  am  desirous  to  grow  a   "belt"  of  ever- 


greens, and  for  two  successive  years,  after  my  ut- 
most skill  in  setting,  the  trees  would  die  out 
wholly  or  in  part,  seemingly  from  the  effects  of 
the  hot,  dry  seasons.  Last  spring  I  again  set  out 
50  Norway  spruce,  fir  balsam,  white  pine,  &c., 
dug  large  holes,  and  in  part  mixed  in  with  the 
loam  two  bushels  charcoal,  bringing  a  portion  of 
the  coal  near  the  roots  of  the  trees.  1  used  equal 
care  in  setting,  but  in  the  fall  almost  every  tree, 
where  no  coal  was  put,  was  dead  or  nearly  so, 
dried  up.  While  every  tree  to  which  I  applied 
the  dust  was  alive  and  vigorous.  I  have  also  used 
charcoal  in  setting  fruit  ti-ees,  hedges,  &c.,  in  dry 
places,  and  am  satisfied  with  the  result.  1  am 
sorry  that  a  more  free  use  of  charcoal  dust  re- 
cently, in  this  vicinity,  has  advanced  the  price  of 
the  article.  Our  colliers  now  charge  $5  per  cord, 
but  think  it  will  pay  even  at  that  price,  a.  r. 
Lowell,  March  1. 


A  HINT. 

Friend  Adams  : — Permit  me  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  paper,  to  urge  upon  my  brother 
farmers,  the  importance  of  turning  their  attention 
to  the  raising  of  roots  more  extensively  for  the 
purpose  of  wintering  stock.  The  scarcity  and 
consequent  high  price  of  hay,  and  grain,  if  there 
were  no  other  reason,  should  induce  every  man 
in  the  state  who  has  an  acre  of  land  or  even  less, 
to  set  apart  a  portion  of  it  for  that  particular 
purpose. 

I  wish  more  especially  at  the  present  time,  to 
call  the  attention  of  that  class  to  the  subject  who 
do  but  little  farming  and  who  keep  but  a  single 
cow  or  horse.  It  matters  not  whether  he  styles 
himself  a  farmer,  mechanic,  or  merchant,  or 
whether  he  belongs  to  any  other  class,  ho  lias  a 
common  interest  with  those  who  till  the  soil,  and 
should  co-operate  with  them. 

I  would  propose  to  all  such  to  plant  one-eight 
of  an  acre  of  carrots,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in 
a  suitable  condition  to  receive  the  seed,  that  is  as 
soon  as  it  is  warm  and  dry.  The  labor  of  culti- 
vation will  be  trifling  and  the  amount  of  caiTots 
if  a  fiiir  yield,  will  be  a  hundred  bushels  or  more. 
This  would  give  a  cow  a  half  bushel  per  day — two 
hundred  days  or  more  than  half  a  year.  I  have 
no  doubt  l)ut  the  animal  would  be  grateful,  and 
the  owner  find  his  reward,  I  do  not  ask  who  will 
try  it,  but  I  do  ask  who  will  fail  to  do  so. —  Gran- 
ite Farmer. 

A  Fact  in  regard  to  Drilling  WniLVT. — We 
wish  to  record  a  fact  which  seems  rather  remark- 
able in  regard  to  drilling  in  wheat.  We  sowed 
about  nine  acres  last  fall,  with  one  of  Koss'  Drills, 
and  some  three  acres  among  corn,  with  a  three 
shovel  cultivator.  Of  the  former,  we  have  not 
noticed  a  single  plant  heaved  out  with  the  frost 
during  the  winter,  though  a  part  of  it  was  sown 
on  tiie  poorest  clay  kuul  on  tlie  farm,  with  but 
one  plowing.  It  was  sown  immediately  before 
that  among  the  corn,  and  presented  in  the  early 
winter  a  decidedly  poor  prospect.  But  that  sown 
among  corn  is  badly  killed  with  winter,  many 
plants  lying  on  top  the  ground,  dead.  In  some 
places,  it  seems  almost  entirely  ruined.  It  is  the 
same  kind  of  wlieat  as  that  wliich  was  drilled. 
Our  readers  may  draw  their  own  conclusions. — 
Indiana  Fanner. 
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KETCHUM'S  ONE  HORSE  MOWING   MACHINE. 


Mowing  machines  were  introduced,  and  used  in 
various  parts  of  New  England  last  year,  and  with 
varied  success.  Some  being  highly  pleased  with 
the  work  which  they  were  made  to  perform,  while 
others  were  disappointed  in  the  results,  and  a  few 
abandoned  them  as  being  utterly  incapable  of  con- 
fering  any  advantage  to  the  farmer  over  the  old 
mode  of  cutting  with  the  scythe. 

Our  own  belief  has  always  been,  that  the  ma- 
chine would  be  so  improved  as  to  come  into  gen- 
eral use,  and  prove  highly  serviceable.  This  opin- 
ion has  been  greatly  strengthened  recently,  by 
an  examination  of  two  or  three  different  kinds  of 
machines,  and  noticing  obvious  improvements  over 
those  of  the  same  manufacturer  presented  last 
year. 

The  cut  at  the  head  of  this  article  represents 
one  of  Ketchum's  one  horse  mowers — it  cuts  a 
swath  three  feet  wide,  is  much  lighter  than  the 
two  horse,  and  if  it  proves  well,  will  become  a 
popular ,  and  a  great  labor-saving  mach  ine .  Messrs. 
Ru(/gles,  Nuursc,  Mason  4"  Co.,  Proprietors  of 
tlie  right  fur  New  England,  say,  in  a  circular  they 
have  just  issued,  that  they  are  constructing  the 
entire  frame  work  and  finger-bar  of  wrought  iron 
instead  of  wood  (as  represented  in  the  cut  above) 
which  adds  much  to  the  strength  and  perman- 
ence of  the  machine,  while  the  weight  is  reduced 
about  200  lbs.     Again,  they  say,  "We  loarraiit 


the  two  liorse  machine  capable  of  cutting  and 
spreading,  with  one  span  of  horses  and  driver, 
from  10  to  15  acres  per  day  of  any  kind  of  grass, 
heavy  or  light,  lodged  or  standing ;  and  do  it  as 
well  as  is  done  with  a  scythe  by  the  best  mowers.'' 

Not  having  used  the  mower  ourself,  we  prefer 
giving  the  testimony  of  others  rather  than  express 
opinions  of  our  own. 

William  S.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  and 
one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  Commonwealth, 
wrote  last  year  as  follows  : 

Worcester,  Aug.,  1854. 

Messrs.  Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.  : — 
Gexts., — Agreeable  to  your  request  I  return  to 
you  the  One  Horse  Mowing  Machine  left  with 
me  for  trial,  and  in  doing  so  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  my  voluntary  testimony  to  its  great  value. 

The  machine  was  used  by  me  to  cut  over  about 
30  acres  of  interval  land.  Thegrass  was  in  many 
places  heavy  and  lodged,  the  bottom  fine,  soft  and 
very  thick.  In  some  few  places  it  was  a  light 
crop  of  fine  flexible  dried  grass,  which  yielded  be- 
fore the  scythe.  But  whether  in  heavy  thick  bot- 
tom or  badly  lodged,  or  in  the  places  of  lighter 
yield,  it  cut  alike  well  and  close — closer  indeed 
than  I  deemed  desirable,  or  deem  well  for  the 
land. 

I  apprehended  difficulties  in  the  operation  of 
tlie  machine  from  the  peculiar  cliaracter  of  the 
surface  of  the  land.  It  is  an  irrigated  meadow, 
not  graded,  intersected  ))y  ditches  of  different 
width  and  depth,  running  in  different  directions. 
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used  for  carrying  on  to  its  surAicc  the  waters  of  loads  of  muck,  and  twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre  ; 
the   "Bhickstone."     Yet  notwithstandino;  these  plant  with  an  early  kind  of  corn,  and  as  soon  as 


obstructions  the  mowing  was  done  to  my  entire 
satisfaction. 

I  may  mention   perhaps  that  I  used   different 


the  corn  can  be  harvested,  plow  again  and  sow 
down  to  grass.  Any  remarks  on  the  above  plan, 
especially  as  to  the  quantity  of  lime   in  the  com- 


Remarks. — We  think  your  experiment  would 
be  a  judicious  one.  The  quantity  of  lime  you 
suggest  is  enough  for  one  application,  though 
many  persons  use  a  much  larger  amount.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  cultivate  the  corn  crop 
flat,  instead  of  in  hills,  and  at  the  third  hoeing 
sow  the  grass  seed  and  rake  it  in  ;  then  you  have 
your  field  stocked  down.  The  grass  seed,  being 
shaded  by  the  corn,  is  much  more  likely  to  come 
up  than  when  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun. 


horses  at  different  jicriods  of  the  trial,  and  am  post,  the  quantity  of  plaster  to  be  applied  to  the 
satisfied  that  a  good  horse  of  between  10  and  1100  acre,  and  as  to  the  probability  of  getting  a  growth 
is  sufficiently  heavy  to  operate  it.  of  clover,  would  be  very  gratefully  received  by  a 

After  all  I  have  said,  perhaps  you  will  find  the      Amherst,  N.  H.,  1855.  New  Beginner. 

best  evidence  of  my  perfect  satisfaction  with  the 
machine  in  the  order  for  one  which  I  now  give 
you.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  best  test  I  can  offer  of 
my  entire  satisfaction  with  its  operation,  and  of 
my  sincerity  in  the  above. 
Yours  truly, 

William  S.  Lincoln. 

In  relation  to  the  two  horse  mower,  Gen.  Sut- 
ton, of  Salem,  a  former  whom  no  one  can  visit 
without  receiving  material  benefit,  says  : — 

"lean  only  say  that  your  mower  operated  to 
my  entire  satisfiiction,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  its  use  to  any  farmer  who  has  a 
large  quantity  of  hay  to  cut. 

I  worked  it  altogether  with  oxen,  upon  ground 
of  various  surface,  and   found  it  to  be  eminently 
a  labor-saving  macliine,  economical  and  profitable. 
I  am  with  respect,  truly  yours, 

Wm.  Sutton." 

Numerous  other  certificates  are  given  from 
persons  competent  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the 
mower.  Those  not  much  accustomed  to  ma- 
chines, should  not  be  discouraged  if  it  does  not 
come  fully  up  to  their  expectations  upon  the  first 
trial ;  a  little  oil  and  a  little  patience  may  bring 
every  thing  right  at  the  second  trial. 

The  manufacturers  state  that  the  mowers  they 
are  constructing  this  year  are  made  from  entirely 


NUTRITIVE  GTIALITIES  OF  FOOD. 

The  excessive  dearncss  of  all  kinds  of  food 
should  induce  not  only  habits  of  economy  in  its 
use,  but  should  lead  to  the  adoption  of  those  ar- 
ticles of  food  for  the  table  which  are  the  most 
nutritious  in  their  quality,  and  which,  fortunate- 
ly for  the  laboring  classes,  are  the  cheapest  in 
price.  J\Iany  persons  go  on  in  the  old  way,  when 
food  was  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  use  what  costs 
them  nearly  four  times  the  price  of  better  and 
more  wholesome  articles  of  diet,  considering  the 
nutriment  which  they  respectively  supply.  The 
comparative  quantities  of  nutriment  contained  in 
the  principal  articles  used  as  food  have  been  tested 
by  strict  chemical  analyses,  and  some  very  excel- 
lent books  on  the  su])iect  have  been  published, 
new  patterns,  and  that  they  are  simplified  and  and  oujrht  to  be  studied  in  all  communities  where 


improved  in  many  ways.     They  add  to  their  cir- 
cular the  following  schedule  of  sizes  and  prices  . 
We  construct  three  sizes,  as  follows  : — 

One  horse  Mower,  3  feet  cut, Price,  $90  00 

No.  1,  Two  horse  .Mower,  4  feet  cut 100  00 

"    2,  T\ro  liorse  Mower,  4  ft.  8  in.  cut, 115  00 

"    1,  Two  horse  Mower  and  Reaper  combined.  .120  00 
"    2,  Two  horse  Mower  aud  lleai)er  combined,  .lao  00 

Extras  to  each  Machine, — 1  set  of  Cutters,  2 
Cutters,  2  Fingers,  and  Wrench.  Machines  de- 
livered at  Boston  or  AYorcester. 

Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TO  GET  POOR  LAND  INTO  GRASS. 

Mr.  Editor: — Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a 


the  laboring  population  predominate.  It  would 
teach  them  to  discriminate  betweeo  the  various 
articles  of  food,  and  l)e  the  means  of  introducing 
more  generally  among  them  the  use  of  articles  of 
a  much  better  quality,  more  wholesome,  and  far 
better  adapted  to  supply  the  wastes  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body  caused  by  daily  toil. 

The  following  results  of  such  analyses,  which 
we  find  in  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  derived  from 
the  best  scientific  sources,  commend  themselves  to 
general  attention  for  their  value.  It  will  be  seen 
here  what  articles  are  the  most  nutritious.  White 
beans,  corn  meal,  wheat  tlour,  barley  meal,  and 
rice  are  shown  to  be  the  very  best  kinds  of  food, 
and  these  are  the  very  kinds  which  are  the  cheap- 
est to  purchase  and  use.  Potatoes,  which  are 
enormous  in  price,  lose  more  than  tliroe-fourths 
of  their  substance,  and  are  the  dearest  kind  of 
food  which  can  bo  used. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  articles  were  all 
reduced  to  a  perfectly  dry  state  by  evaporating 
the  water  they   contained,  and  then^  subjecting 


few  inquiries  through  your  valuable  paper?  I 
have  a  piece  of  land,  the  soil  a  sandy  loam  and 
somewhat  exhausted.  I  wish  to  reclaim  it  to 
grass  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  liaving  much 
manure,  I  have  thought  of  the  following  plan, 

viz: — plow  the  land  in  August,  give  it  a  thor-l  them  to  careful  chemical  analysis.  The  follow- 
ough  dri.'ssing  witli  plaster,  or  plaster  and  ashes,  jing  table,  divided  into  three  parts,  animal  food, 
sow  to  winter  rye,  with  about  ton  or  twelve  vegetable  food  and  fruit,  shows  the  quantity  of 
pounds  of  clover  to  the  acre.  When  the  rye  is  nutritive  matter  and  of  water  in  each  article,  and, 
taken  off,  plow  it  thoroughly,  and  the  next  spring  by  comparing  one  article  with  another,  shows  the 
manure  with  a  compost  of  swauip  muck  and  jcomiiarative  value  of  each  as  food.  But  as  all  the 
lime,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  cask  of  lime  to  five  elements  of  nutrition  are  not  of  the  same  value,  it 
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must  not  be  inferred  that  an  article  that  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  starch,  for  example,  is  more 
nutritious  tlian  one  that  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  animal  fibrin  and  no  starch. 

Both  starch  and  animal  fibrin  are  elements  of 
nutrition,  but  they  arc  appropriated  by  the  ani- 
mal economy  to  very  different  purposes  ;  the  for- 
mer to  the  formation  of  fat  and  animal  heat,  and 
the  latter  to  the  supply  of  all  the  tissues,  bone, 
muscle,  &c.  The  two  elements  are  required  in 
very  different  proportions,  also,  in  forming  food, 
and  hence  bread  (though  "men  cannot  live  upon 
bread  alone,")  with  its  ISlbs.  of  vegeto-animal 
matter  (gluten,)  and  its  501bs.  of  starch  of  35 
lbs.  of  water,  forms  a  composition  of  nutriment 
more  nearly  complete  than  any  other  substance. 
Starch  is  required  in  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  gluten  in  vegetable  nutriment,  and  it  is 
furnished  abundantly  in  all  kinds  of  grain,  beans 
and  potatoes.  If  potatoes  contained  a  small  pro- 
portion of  glutfen,  say  5  lbs.  to  the  100  lbs.,  then 
their  nutritive  property  would  compare  with 
that  of  wheat  flour  in  the  proportion  of  22^  to 
90.     That  is,   potatoes  would  be  worth  just  one 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  FRENCH. 

Washington  City  in  Spring-time — A  Glimpse  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Buildings  at  Ilome — City  Improvements — Capitol — 
Patent  Office — A  Virginian's  Opinion  of  the  Yankees — Deep 
Plowing — Mr.  Claggett's  I'arm — Seventeen  Year  Locusts — 
Fruit  Prospects. 

City  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  12th,  1855. 
Dear  Reader  : — Washington  is  a  lovely  city  in 
the  spring-time,  especially  when  not  beclouded 
by  the  session  of  Congress.  Having  given  in  the 
Farmer  some  not  very  attractive  pictures  of  the 
market,  and  the  agricultural  specimens  in  the 
streets,  I  feel  now,  when  the  leaves  are  already 
developed  in  full  beauty,  and  the  roses  are  begin- 
ning to  unfold  their  buds,' and  the  newly-mown 
lawns  of  the  Capitol  grounds  are  looking  soft  and 
green,  like  carpets  of  velvet — I  feel  now,  when  at 
the  North  a  cold  storm  of  mingled  rain  and 
snow  has  just  passed  by,  as  if  I  owed  an  apology 
to  this  more  Southern  climate,  for  any  expres- 


quarter  as  much  by  weight  as  wheat  flour.     But  Ljong   of  disrespect  I  may  have   been  "left"   to 


as  they  contain  no  gluten  nor  caseine,  and  very 
little  albumen,  consequently  little  if  any  of  the 
elements  of  proteine,  a  larger  quantity  of  animal 
food  of  some  kind  is  required  to  be  combined 
with  them  than  with  bread,  in  the  formation  of 
food. 

ANIMAL  FOOD. 

100  pounds  fresh  Beef  con.,  26  lbs.  nut.  mat.,  74  lbs.  water. 


" 

"      A'eal, 

25    "          " 

75             " 

'• 

"      Mutton, 

29    "          " 

71             " 

(1 

"       Pork, 

24    "          " 

76             " 

(( 

"      Fowls, 

26  to  30      " 

70  to  74   " 

u 

«      Fish, 

18  to  20      " 

80  to  82    " 

(( 

"      Milk, 

7i    " 

92J-           " 

" 

"  white  of  E 

?g,  14    " 

86             " 

VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES 

100  pounds  Wheat  Flour 

3.  90  lbs.  nut.  mat. 

10  lbs.  water. 

" 

Corn  Meal, 

91    "         " 

9            " 

(( 

Rice, 

86    "          " 

14            « 

(f 

Barley  Meal, 

88     "          " 

12             " 

" 

Rye  Flour, 

79     "          " 

21             " 

" 

Oat  Meal, 

74    "          " 

26             " 

«' 

Potatoes, 

22J  «          " 

77i           " 

" 

White  Beans, 

95     "         " 

5             " 

(1 

Carrots, 

10     "          " 

90              " 

a 

Turnips, 

U  « 

95i            " 

" 

Cabbage, 

1i  "          " 

92i            « 

(1 

Beets, 

15  "          " 
FRUITS. 

85             " 

100  pOUUG 

s  Strawberries 

c.  10  lbs.  nut.  mat. 

90  tbs.  water. 

" 

Pears, 

16    "           " 

84             " 

(1 

Apples, 

17     "           " 

83             " 

(( 

Cherries, 

25    "           " 

75             " 

(( 

Plums, 

29    "           « 

71            " 

(1 

Apricots, 

26    " 

74             " 

(1 

Peaches, 

20    « 

80             " 

" 

Grapes, 

27    "          « 

73             •' 

" 

Melons, 

3     "          " 

97             " 

(1 

Cucumbers, 

2i  " 

97i           " 

N.  B.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ani- 
mal substances  were  all  clear  of  bone  and  fresh, 
the  vegetable  fresh  and  deprived  of  skins,  &c., 
and  the  fruits  fresh  and  perfect.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  mutton  is  the  most  nutritious,  as  it  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most  whole- 
some of  all  animal  food  ;  that  while  beans  are 
the  most  nutritious  of  all  vegetable  food,  and 
plums  are  the  most  nutritious  of  all  fruits  ;  that 
fish  is  the  least  nutritious  of  solid  animal  food  ; 
turnips  the  least  so  of  all  vegetables,  and  cucum- 
bers the  least  nutritious  of  all  fruits. 


drop  in  relation  to  it.  Forgetting  then  the  don- 
keys and  darkeys,  the  scorching  heat  of  last  July, 
with  the  thermometer  at  90  day  and  night,  for  most 
of  the  month,  the  crisped  leaves  and  seared  grass  of 
that  season  of  drought,  let  us  take  a  more  agreea- 
ble view  than  either  summer  or  winter  can  afford 
us,  of  Washington  in  the  spring.  Looking  out  at 
this  moment,  from  the  library  of  a  friend  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  into  his  garden  at  the  rear  of  the  house, 
I  behold  an  arbor  constructed  with  his  own  hand, 
completely  covered  with  roses  and  honeysuckles 
and  the  Washington  bower,  intertwining  their 
long  pliant  branches,  and  throwing  out  at  the  top 
a  thousand  waving  shoots  tipped  with  the  burst- 
ing buds.  Close  by  is  a  fountain,  throwing 
high  into  the  air  a  jet  of  pure  water,  sparkling  in 
the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  and  falling  with  a 
cool  and  pattering  sound  into  the  pool  about  it, 
while  the  children,  playing  upon  the  brink,  now 
are  watching  the  gold-fish  and  now  pursuing  the 
humming-birds  ;  and  my  friend  and  brother,  sit- 
ting on  a  rustic  seat  near  by,  with  book  in  hand, 
finds  little  time  for  reading,  but  much  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  of 
hers,  the  divinity  whose  taste  has  directed  the 
planting  of  the  flowers,  the  training  of  the  vines, 
and  the  wanderings  of  the  walks  among  them. 
This  is  a  rational  happiness,  the  enjoyment  of  na- 
ture herself,  which  one  may  find  if  he  have  the 
taste  for  it,  without  unreasonable  cost,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  Capitol  itself. 

The  growth  of  trees,  vines  and  shrubbery,  is 
much  more  rapid  here  than  in  Nev.^  England,  so 
that  one  may  create  with  nature's  ready  aid,  a 
wilderness  of  foliage  and  flowers  under  this  warm- 
er sun,  while  at  the  North,  his  trees  planted  at 
the  same  time  would  have  scarcely  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  transplanting. 
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Washington  now  numbers  about  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants.  Its  "magnificent  distances"  are 
fast  filling  up  with  dwellings  and  public  build- 
ings. The  new  wings  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
new  dome  to  be  added,  will  make  it  the  most 
magnificent  edifice  upon  the  continent.  The  Pa 
tent  ofBce,built  of  white  marble  upon  a  basement 
of  granite,  is  a  structure  of  which  any  nation 
might  be  proud.  The  broad  grounds  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  laid  out  and  planted 
under  the  direction  of  the  lamented  Downing, 
and  Lafayette  Square  in  front  of  the  President's 
mansion,  the  work  of  the  same  master,  are  con- 
stantly proclaiming  the  triumphs  of  his  art  and 
genius.  "The  circle"  of  about  one  and  a  half 
acres,  near  Georgetown,  and  the  triangular 
spaces  laid  out  by  George  Washington  himself, 
in  his  original  plan  of  the  city,  are  now  under- 
going improvement  and  will  be  soon  rescued  from 
"the  reign  of  the  bare  and  the  bald,"  and  made 
green  and  beautiful.  More  than  five  thousand 
trees  have  been  planted  the  last  and  present  sea- 
sons upon  the  public  streets,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  who  is  no  other  than  the  friend  and 
brother  before  mentioned.  Yerily,  there  are 
pleasant  views  that  we  may  take  of  this  goodly 
city,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
foresight  and  wisdom  and  faith  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country,  as  the  beauty  and  symmetry  in  the 
plan  of  the  town  generally  unfolds  itself  to  meet 
the  increasing  wants  of  the  government  and  the 
citizens. 

But,  it  is  not  in  the  city  alone,  that  improve- 
ment is  going  on.  Upon  all  the  principal  thor- 
oughfiires  into  the  country,  the  value  of  land  for 
its  products  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  A 
thorough  and  intelligent  cultivation  is  finding  a 
profit  where  shallow  j'llowing  and  shallow  plow- 
men could  not  find  a  subsistence.  I  have  before 
given  you  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  improved 
farms,  owned  l)y  Mr.  IMorrison,  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  Yankees  are  doing  wonders 
both  in  this  region  and  many  parts  of  Virginia, 
upon  what  were  considered  worn  out  lands.  A 
Virginia  gentlemen  whom  I  met  recently  in  a 
railroad  car,  informed  me  that  in  his  own  neigh- 
borhood. Northern  men  were  setting  a  valuable 
example,  and  that  he  himself  had  adopted  the 
new  idea  of  deep  plowing,  and  was  getting  eight 
barrels  or  forty  bushels  of  corn,  where  he  former- 
ly got  but  three  or  four  barrels.  He  said  a  {qw 
years  ago  a  negro  and  a  man  were  the  only  force 
used  to  plow  for  corn,  the  plow  being  run  from 
two  to  three  inches  deep.  lie  liad  been  travelling 
in  New  England,  and  spoke  higldy  in  praisj  of 
the  energy  and  industry  of  the  people,  which  he 
thouglit  on  Virginia  soil  would  make  them  inde- 
pendent.    He  saitl  he  thought  one  free  laborer  at 


the  North  performed  about  three  times  as  much 
work  as  a  slave  ! 

Good  husbandry  and  energetic  farming,  are, 
however,  not  limited  to  New  England  men.  I 
yesterday  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  leading 
merchant  of  this  city,  Mr.  Darius  Claggett,  to 
visit  his  farm  on  the  Piockville  plank  road,  about 
five  miles  from  Washington.  His  family  reside 
on  the  farm  in  summer,  and  Mr.  Claggctt  him- 
self comes  to  his  city  business  every  day  except 
Sunday  and  Friday. 

I  have  rarely  seen  a  place  which  gave  so  decid- 
ed evidence  of  good  taste  and  good  judgment,  and 
withal,  of  such  persevering  fixith  in  our  good 
mother  earth,  as  this.  Six  years  ago  Mr.  Clag- 
gctt purchased  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  most- 
ly covered  with  a  small  growth  of  yellow  pine  en- 
tirely unimproved.  In  this  short  period  of  time 
he  has  cleared  and  put  under  the  plow  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres,  a  large  part  of  which  is  cov- 
ered with  a  choice  variety  of  fruit  trees  of  all  de- 
scrijitions  that  the  climate  will  produce.  His 
trees  appear  to  be  judiciously  selected,  carefully 
pruned  and  protected,  and  making  a  growth  far 
beyond  what  I  have  ever  seen  at  the  North.  He 
has  already  2500  apple  trees,  450  pears,  1600 
peaches,  150  apricots  and  as  many  plums. 

The  apple  trees  are  set  forty  feet  apart,  and 
the  land  among  them  planted  with  wheat  in 
drills,  with  bare  strips  of  a  few  feet  in  width 
along  the  rows.  They  are  making  generally  a 
better  growth  than  we  get  in  New  Hampshire.  I 
saw  upon  them  marks  of  our  old  enemy,  the  bor- 
er, and  far  worse  marks  of  the  seven teen-ycar-lo- 
custs  of  1852.  According  to  the  theory,  they 
will  not  be  here  again  until  18G9,  by  which  time 
our  friend  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  been  paid  by 
the  fruit  of  his  trees  for  all  his  labors.  He  said 
that  when  the  locusts  had  possession  of  his  trees, 
he  could  scrape  from  the  b^dy  of  a  newly-set  ap- 
ple tree  a  pint  of  the  insects  at  once  !  His  pear 
trees,  however,  far  excel  his  apples.  Indeed,  I 
have  never  seen  so  large  a  number  of  pears  to- 
gether, that  appeared  so  healthy  and  as  we  say  at 
home,  so  thrifty  as  these.  1  saw  no  sign  of  the 
sap-blight  or  winter-killing,  but  the  trees  seemed 
full  of  life,  and  many  of  them  were  full  of  fruit 
already  set.  The  peach  orchard  is  already  set 
for  a  large  crop.  In  1853,  Mr.  C.  sent  to  the 
market  700  baskets  of  peaches,  and  his  crop  this 
year  will  probably  far  exceed  that  quantity.  He 
has  this  year  in  grass,  about  20  acres,  in  wheat 
about  the  same,  in  corn  about  40  acres,  and  in 
potatoes,  about  12  acres  besides  large  tracts  of 
vegetables  and  small  fruits,  among  the  rest  two 
acres  of  strawberries.  He  manures  all  his  crops 
with  Peruvian  guano,  300  pounds  to  the  acre, 
plowed  in,  and  thinks  this  will  insure  him  abun- 
dant crops. 
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Mr.  Claggetfc  has  been  for  thirty  years  in  his 
countiug-room,  and  never  owned  a  farm  before. 
Indeed  he  informed  me  that  he  never  saw  a  plow 
run  in  his  life  until  he  saw  his  own,  on  this  farm. 
His  labor  is  performed  by  a  foreman,  a  native  of 
the  district,  and  sis  laborers,  mostly  Irish,  with 
two  yoke  of  oxen  and  three  horses,  a  force  by  the 
way,  entirely  insufficient  to  perform  such  mighty 
works  on  New  England  soil.  I  did  not  see  the 
foreman,  Imt  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  is  a 
farmer  of  the  right  stamp.  I  have  good  faith  in 
the  success  of  any  intelligent  man  who  will  read 
and  inquire,  and  spend  his  money  freely  that  he 
may  produce  satisfactory  results  in  agriculture. 
Still  it  is  a  business  not  learned  in  a  da;ji,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  our 
friend's  remark,  that  "Farmer  Claggett  owes 
merchant  Claggett  a  good  deal  of  money." 

Such  men,  however,  are  public  benefactors. 
They  inspire  others  with  faith  in  labor,  and  faith 
in  the  heritage  which  a  good  God  has  given  us, 
and  if  they  expend  money  in  the  experiments, 
they  derive  from  them  the  rational  sitisfaction 
that  they  leave  the  earth  better  than  they  found 
it.  H.  F.  French. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SMALL  POTATOES. 

J\Ir.  Editor  : — We  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
diffijrent  theories  and  conclusions  among  men,  in 
matters  of  religion,  law,  politics,  &c.,  for  reasons 
that  selfish  aims  and  party  ends  are  sometimes  ob- 
jects to  Ije  carried  without  reference  to  virtue  or 
beneficial  objects  for  public  good.  But  in  matters 
of  the  mechanic  arts  and  of  farming  there  is  but 
one  rir/lu  way,  to  be  profitably  pursued,  however 
much  -practice  may  varv.  I  respectfully  beg  to 
differ  widely  from  your  correspondent,  S.  P.,  and 
also  your  own  "remarks"  in  encouraging  the 
planting  of  "small  potatoes."  Experience  has 
been  my  schoolmaster.  "S.  P."  does  not  say, 
when  the  "large  potatoes"  were  planted,  that 
gave  his  father  "100  bushels  not  large  enough 
for  the  table,"  whether  the  season  was  one  of 
much  wet  or  extreme  drought.  Nature  must  have 
been  exceedingly  harmonious  on  the  one  hand,  or 
over  abundant  on  the  other,  to  have  given  100 
bushels  all  small  potatoes.  I  should  attribute  to 
other  causes  rather  than  "large"  seed,  and  then 
the  singular  metamorphoses  of  the  large  potatoes 
turning  into  small  ones,  and  the  small  ones  to  be- 
come lirge  again,  shows  the  original  large  seed 
retained  its  vitality,  which  had  been  acted  upon 
by  wet  or  drought  the  first  season. 

Now  the  farmer  who  planted  "large  potatoes" 
without  cutting  (at  the  time  the  "robin's  egg" 
size  were  planted,)  over-seeded  to  excess.  While 
5  stocks  to  a  hill  is  a  full  compliment,  some  20  to 
30  sprouts  came  from  a  large  potatoc.  What  but 
small  vines  and  smaller  potatoes  could  be  expected 
from  such  a  crowded  hilH  Why  is  a  large  po- 
tato "an  artificial  growth"  any  more  than  a 
small  in  the  same  hill  with  the  same  advantages 
to  grow?  So  S.  P.  says  "the  native  growth  of 
the  tuber  is  small."     This  we  admit  if  he  refers 


to  the  ball  seed,  which  requires  3  or  4  years  to 
mature.  The  farmer  wants  the  potatoe  fully  de- 
veloped to  practice  upon.  He  wants  neither  seed 
from  the  ball  or  small  potatoes.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  more  safe  doctrine  to  plant  the  largest, 
best  developed  seed.  In  planting  small  potatoes 
these  pertinent  questions  arise.  Do  you  winnow 
out  your  small  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats  for  seed? 
Do  you  sow  inferior  grass  seed  and  clover  ?  Do 
you  save  your  small  melons,  cucumbers,  squashes 
and  pumpkins,  for  seed?  Do  you  trace  up  your 
small  ears  of  corn  or  take  the  tips  for  seed  ?  Do 
you  set  out  small  beets,  can-ots  and  the  like,  to 
gather  seeds  from  1  Do  you  go  into  the  nursery 
and  select  small,  unpromising  trees  for  your  or- 
chard? Do  you  save  your  smallest  calves,  pigs, 
lambs  or  fowls,  to  propagate  from  ?  I  need  not 
multiply  the  chances  which  would  seem  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  common  rules  of  progress.  Every 
good  farmer  aims  to  go  ahead. 

A-gain  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  Long  Island 
farmers,  who  plant  their  largest  potatoes  and  cut 
off  the  seed  end,  to  avoid  small  ones.  In  digging 
time  no  one  would  endorse  the  "depreciation 
theory"  of  j)lanting  "small  potatoes"  if  they 
could  witness  the  large  mercers  thrown  out  with 
scarcely  any  small  ones. 

As  before  stated,  I  hope  fair  tests  will  be  tried. 
Several  years  experience  satisfied  me,  when  sort- 
ing for  the  bins,  half  being  small,  that  "small 
potatoes"  returned  small  potatoes.  Hence  I  am 
at  issue,  even  if  alone,  with  all  small  potatoe  ad- 
vocates. Respectfully,  H.  Poor. 

Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  May  19. 


For  the  New  Eng/and  Farmer. 

LABELLING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Fruit  trees  should  be  distinctly  laljelled  at  the 
time  they  are  planted  out,  and  when  intended  for 
an  orchard,  or  where  there  are  several  together, 
a  plan  should  be  made  of  them,  with  the  name  of 
the  variety  of  each  tree  plainly  written  against 
it;  then,  in  case  a  label  is  lost  by  accident,  or 
otherwise,  by  referring  to  the  plan  the  variety  is 
at  once  ascertained.  Much  confusion  and  per- 
plexity results  from  a  neglect  of  this  subject ; 
fruit  of  the  first  quality  is  often  exhibited  from 
grafted  or  budded  trees,  the  name  of  which  is 
unknown  to  the  owner,  although  the  variety  may 
be  quite  common  in  many  localities. 

Nurserymen  should  be  exceedingly  cai-eful  to 
correctly  label  their  trees,  as  it  is  a  disappoint- 
ment, as  well  as  loss,  to  wait  patiently  several 
years  for  a  tree  to  bear,  and  then  to  have  it  pro- 
duce a  different  kind  from  what  it  was  purchased 
for  ;  and  should  scions  be  taken  from  it  for  prop- 
agation previois  to  bearing,  the  evil  might  be 
much  extended. 

Scions  sliould  be  taken  from  trees  which  we  are 
absolutely  certain  produce  the  kinds  their  name 
indicates  ;  the  labels  put  on  and  kept  on,  so  long 
as  any  of  the  bundle  remain.  When  scions  are 
obtained  from  others  it  should  be  from  men  in 
whom  we  can  place  the  most  implicit  confidence, 
and  then  mistakes  will  sometimes  occur  when  we 
have  used  the  utmost  vigilance  ;  but  to  make  as 
few  as  possible  should  be  the  constant  aim  of  all 
propagators  of  fruit.  0.  V.  Hills. 

Leominster,  May,  1855. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Mr.  Editor  : — My  husband  has  for  several 
years  been  a  subscriber  to  the  New  Enc/land  Far- 
mer, and  I  am  a  constant  render  of  its  pages.  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  copy  of  my 
scribbling  on  "Spring."  It  is  a  homely  produc- 
tion, I  am  well  aware  ;  but  if  you  think  it  is  not 
too  late  in  the  season,  and  is  any  way  worth  a 
place  in  the  corner  of  your  paper,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  it  published. 

Yours  respectfully,         Myra  Mvrtle. 

SPRING. 

The  psets  they  sing  of  the  beauty  of  Spring, 

But  they  don't  sing  you  half  of  the  story  ; 
The  poets  they  tell  of  the  flowers  in  the  dell, 

Uut  they  don't  tell  j-ou  half  of  Spring's  glory. 

Why  !  each  old  granny  goose  and  the  hens  on  the  roost 
Know  full  well  when  the  Spring  time  is  coming  ; 

So  each  builds  her  a  nest,  and  then  lays  like  "possessed," 
Sits,  and  soon  with  her  young  is  seen  running. 

There's  the  Utters  of  pigs,  dancing  gallopade  jiga 

To  music  of  their  own  creating ; 
There's  the  old  turkey  gob,  strutting  round  like  a  "snob," 

On  hia  flocks  of  young  long-legs  is  waiting. 

Then  the  calTes  in  the  stable,  fat  and  plump  for  the  table. 

Are  a  part  of  the  beauties  of  Spring ; 
And  the  flocks  of  young  Iambs,  frisking  after  their  dams. 

Ah  !  their  bleatings  make  music  again. 

Tlie  wild  geese  flying  o'er  to  some  far  northern  shore. 

Crying  on,  on,  as  onward  they  fly  ; 
The  old  mother  hen's  clucks  and  the  quacking  of  ducks 

Is  music  to  both  you  and  I. 

Vcs,  the  poets  they  sing  of  the  beauties  of  Spring, 

But  they  don't  sing  you  half  of  the  story  ; 
The  poets  they  tell  of  the  flowers  in  the  dell. 

But  tliey  don't  tell  you  half  of  Spring's  glory. 
Somerset,  Mass. 


For  the  Aew  England  Farmer. 

THINGS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — A  communication  from  my  pen 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  late  number  of  your 
paper,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  last  two 
mails  have  brought  me  about  _^Vy  letters  of  in- 
quiry, all  requesting  information  of  a  cliaracter 
so  similar,  that,  with  your  permission,  I  will  give 
a  general  reply  through  the  medium  of  your  pa- 
per. I  design  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  reply- 
ing to  the  questions  proposed,  and  my  communi- 
cation must  necessarily  appear  somewhat  inco- 
herent, except  to  those  particularly  interested. 

Laud  for  sale  here  is  government  land,  and  can 
be  purchased  at  a  distance  of  from  2  to  10  miles 
from  the  river  at  $1.00  an  acre.  No  credit  is 
given  on  land,  and  yo/J  only  taken  in  payment. 
Tlie  most  that  one  purchaser  can  take  up  at  that 
price  is  320  acres,  and  lie  must  then  make  oath 
that  be  wants  it  for  actual  occupation.  Persons 
who  have  not  cash  to  pay  down,  can  pre-empt 
160  acres,  or  less,  and  ))y  commencing  improve- 
ments upon  it  within  30  days,  can  secure  it  for 
one  year.  If  not  paid  for  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
it  is  sul)jcct  to  entry  by  any  other  person.  Oak 
openings  are  tracts  of  land  sparsely  covered  with 
timber,  and  free  from  under  brush.  Prairie  and 
timber  land,  in  juxtaposition,  can  be  found  in 
large  quantities.  There  is  plenty  of  wood  for 
fuel  and  iences.  No  coal  has  yet  been  discovered 
in  this  vicinity.     The  soil  is  a  dark  loam,  per- 


fectly free  from  stones,  easy  of  cultivation,  and 
adapted  to  wlieat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes, 
&c.  Fruit,  of  all  kinds,  will  grow  here  as  well 
as  in  any  part  of  New  England,  if  we  except  the 
peach,  which  has  not  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
tried. 

All  the  surplus  produce  raised  by  the  farmer 
can  be  sold  at  his  door,  and  is  consumed  by  im- 
migrants and  laborers  in  the  pineries.  There  arc 
no  houses  ready  for  the  reception  of  immigrants. 
Two  men,  in  two  or  three  days,  will  tiirow  up  a 
log  cabin,  or  a  board  shanty,  that  will  he  tolera- 
bly comfortable,  and  such  are  in  general  use  in 
all  new  countries.  Lumber  can  be  obtained  at 
$22  a  $25  in  the  yard,  and  for  $1-1  a  $16  at 
the  pineries  on  the  Black  and  Chippewa  rivers. 
The  country  is  generally  healthy.  Most  of  the 
diseases  are  connected,  more  or  less,  with  biliary 
derangement — some  cases  of  fever  and  ague,  but 
healthy  immigrants  are  seldom  troubled  with  it. 
There  is  no  wet,  marshy  land  in  this  vicinity,  or 
in  this  part  of  the  State.  We  have  no  parks  or 
commons  laid  out  in  our  town.  He  who  piled 
up  the  hills  and  scooped  out  the  valleys  of  this 
locality,  has  forever  rendered  all  such  places  un- 
necessary. The  current  of  the  river,  at  this 
place,  is  about  four  knots  an  hour. 

Without  particularizing  the  prices  of  provis- 
ions, it  may  be  safely  calculated  that  the  price  of 
living  here  is  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  New 
England.  Stoves  can  be  purchased  here  at  about 
eastern  prices,  adding  cost  of  transportation. 

Oxen,  measuring  6^  feet,  are  worth  from  $110 
to  $125;  cows,  $25  to  $40;  horses,  $100  to 
$200.  Carpenters  and  masons,  good  workmen, 
get  $1.75  to  $2.00.  Persons  coming  from  New 
England  should  purchase  tickets  through  to  Ga- 
lena. There  are  several  routes  at  about  the  same 
expense,  and  persons  can  make  their  own  selec- 
tion. From  Galena,  by  steam  to  our  landing. 
It  is  on  the  direct  route  to  Minnesota,  and  per- 
sons wishing  to  visit  that  country,  can  do  so  by 
taking  Winneshiek  on  the  route.  Fare  from 
Boston  to  this  place  about  $33. 

Hoping  the  infoi-mation  herein  communicated 
satisfactory  to  all  inquiries,  I  close. 

Yours  truly,  James  Osgood. 

Winneshiek,  Bad  Ax  Co.,  Wis.,  April  18,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CALVES  MASKED  BY  FIRST  SIRE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — On  looking  over  the  well-ar- 
ranged pages  of  the  Agriculture  of  Massachu- 
setts, page  273,  it  is  said,  to  be  "an  established 
fact,  that  calves  possess  the  distinctive  traits  of 
character  which  prevailed  in  the  animal  that 
first  impregnated  the  heifer  that  bure  them." 
By  which,  I  understand  that  all  the  oilspring  of 
the  same  mother  will  be  more  or  less  marked  Avith 
the  peculiarities  of  the  sire  of  the  first  calf.  As- 
sertions of  this  kind  I  have  more  than  once  seen, 
but  never  before  in  a  form  so  authoritative.  Can 
:this  be  a  law  of  generation,  among  animals?  If 
true  in  animals,  why  not  true  in  other  classes  of 
beings?  The  principle  is  too  important  to  be  as- 
sumed without  ample  jjroof.  It  was  long  ago 
,  said  that  "one  swallow  docs  not  make  a  sum- 
mer." I  confess,  that  I  was  a  little  started  at 
the  assertion,  without  any  note  cxplanatoi'y.  I 
think  the  cautious  editor  of  the  volume   would 
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never  himself  have  penned  such  a  sentence.  If 
true,  I  should  like  to  see  a  more  distinct  develop- 
ment of  the  facts  that  tend  to  establish  this  the- 
ory. 

I  was  more  ready  to  notice  this  exception, 
because  I  recognize  in  many  of  the  papers  correc-j 
tions  made  that  are  decided  improvements.  Thisj 
volume  I  think  a  decided  advance  upon  those 
before  published  ;  and  if  I  do  not  mistake,  there 
is  still  room  for  further  improvements.  x. 

May  14,  1855. 


MULCHING. 


This  process,  although  known  and  practiced 
for  many  years  by  a  few  cultivators,  has  become 
extensively  adopted  only  at  a  very  late  period. 
It  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  hot  and  dry 
summers,  and  operates  chiefly  in  preserving  the 
moisture  of  the  surftice,  and  in  preventing  the 
growth  of  weeds.  The  moisture  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth  from  rains  and  dcAvs,  is  quickly  dis- 
sipated under  a  hot  sun  ;  and  if  this  surf\ice  is 
allowed  to  become  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  living  grass  and  weeds,  there  pump  out  of  the 
soil  and  and  throw  off  into  the  air  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  moisture  than  is  evaporated  by  a  bare 
surface  of  earth  only.  But  if  this  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  a  few  inches  of  old  straw,  hay  or  leaves, 
the  moisture  is  retained  in  the  soil,  and  the 
growth  of  weeds  prevented.  Asa  general  rule, 
we  have  found  it  most  advantageous  to  leave  the 
surface  l)are  and  keep  the  soil  well  mellowed  till 
near  midsummer,  and  then  to  apply  the  mulch- 
ing. For  a  covering  of  litter,  while  it  pro- 
motes the  humidity,  also  prevents  the  heating  of 
the  soil,  in  and  in  this  way  may  retard  early 
growth  if  applied  to  soon.  There  are  exceptions, 
however  ;  one  in  the  case  of  large,  deeply-rooted 
trees  not  aifected  by  nor  needing  mulching,  and 
the  other  which  are  removed  in  summer,  need  the 
careful  and  constant  retention  of  the  earth.  We 
have  succeeded,  with  scarcely  one  failure  in 
fifty,  in  transplanting  the  strawberry  drought 
and  heat  of  summer,  by  simply  giving  the  sur- 
face a  mulching  of  two  inches  of  barn  manure, 
and  on  which  the  watering  was  poured  when 
necessary.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  that  better 
prevents  the  ill  effects  of  baking  by  surface  water- 
ing, than  a  covering  of  this  sort  of  a  moderate 
depth.  Mulching  will,  however,  promote  mois- 
ture in  the  soil,  even  when  neither  artificial  nor 
natural  watering  is  given,  simply  by  arresting 
such  as  rises  upwards  through  the  earth.  In  one 
instance  a^striking  illustration  of  this  effect  was 
furnished  during  a  very  long  season  of  drought, 
which  injured  and  threatened  to  destroy  a  row  of 
newly  transplanted  apple  trees.  Their  leaves 
had  already  begun  to  turn  yellow,  and  growth 
had  ceased,  but  on  coating  ground  about  them 
with  a  crop  of  mown  weeds,  a  change  was  soon 
effected,  and  in  three  weeks  the  leaves  had  re- 
turned to  their  deep  green  hue,  and  in  some  in- 
stances growth  had  recommenced.  But  on  no 
kind  of  tree  is  mulching  more  necessary  than  on 
newly  transplanted  cherry  trees.  Thousands  of 
these  are  lost  every  season,  after  they  have  com- 
menced growing,  by  the  drying  heat  of  mid-sum- 
mer, and  the  evil  is  sometimes  increased  by  su- 
perficial watering.  A  deep  mulching  will  gener- 
ally prove  a  complete  remedy  if  seasonably  ap- 
plied. 


Some  interesting  facts  on  this  subject  were 
stated,  and  valuable  suggestions  made  at  one  of 
the  conversational  meetings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society.  S.  Walker  remarked  that 
he  had  used  tan,  sawdust,  litter,  leaves,  &c.,  but 
he  believed  short,  newly  mown  grass  one  of  the 
best  things, — he  had  mulched  a  great  deal  with 
it,  and  found  it  laid  close  to  the  soil.  He  also 
recommended  the  succulent  weeds  of  the  garden 
or  roadside.  He  found  tan  and  sawdust  to  be 
useful  merely  by  retaining  the  moisture.  D. 
Haggerston  had  found  sedge  from  salts  marshes 
best,  particularly  if  cut  short ;  a  good  watering 
upon  it  made  it  lay  close  to  the  ground.  He 
found  it  excellent  for  strawberries.  He  had  also 
found  tree  leaves  excellent,  if  they  had  partlj  de- 
cayed, so  as  not  likely  to  be  blown  away.  Old 
hot  bed  materials  made  of  leaves  and  manure  had 
proved  particularly  fine.  Several  spoke  of  the 
ill  effects  of  too  deep  a  mulching,  but  we  think 
the  more  common  error  is  in  spreading  the  cover- 
ing of  the  soil  too  thinly. 

Mulching  is  a  very  easy  and  cheap  practice, 
and  the  season  is  now  at  hand  when  our  readers 
may  prove  by  varying  experiments  tlie  best  mode 
of  performance. — Country  Gentleman. 


EXTRACTS  AKD  REPLIES. 

BLACK    LEG    IN    CATTLE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  wish  to  make  the  following 
inquiry  through  the  columns  of  your  valuable 
journal  : — "Is  there  any  known  remedy  for  the 
cure  of  black  leg  amongst  cattle  ?" 

Within  the  past  few  years  I  have  lost  more  cat- 
tle with  this  disease  than  by  all  others  combined. 
Gladly  would  I  know  and  seek  to  obtain  that 
preventive,  if  any  there  is,  which  shall  arrest  the 
progress  and  restore  to  health  the  creature  that 
may  be  attacked  with  this  worst,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  all  diseases  a  creature  may  die  with.  It  has 
been  said  that  bleeding  as  soon  as  they  were  at- 
tacked with  it,  would  surely  prove  a  cure ;  of 
tliis  I  have  not  much  faith,  as  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors had  one  attacked  which  he  bled  as  soon  as 
he  discovered  him  ailing,  and  to  all  appearances 
it  did  him  no  good  at  all. 

It  seems  "rather  hard"  to  lose  cattle,  and  gen- 
erally the  best  ones  in  the  lot,  with  this  disease, 
and  not  be  able  to  afford  relief  to  them  in  any 
way.  I  hope  to  hear  from  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents in  regard  to  this  subject. 

Joseph  Blake. 

Ashfield,  Mass  ,  April,  1855. 

to  kill  ticks  on  sheep. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  looking  over  the  last  number 
of  your  paper,  I  noticed  an  inquiry  by  a  subscri- 
ber from  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  "How  to  kill  ticks  on 
sheep  and  lambs  without  injuring  them?"  In 
answer,  I  would  say  kill  the  ticks  on  the  sheep  ; 
and  there  will  not  be  any  on  the  lambs  ;  this  may 
be  done  by  feeding  to  his  sheep  sulphur  mixed  with 
salt  in  the  month  of  March,  given  to  them  two  or 
three  times  ;  the  quantity  should  be  about  three 
pounds  to  one  hundred  sheep.  I  presume  that  any 
other  time  in  the  season  will  answer  equally  as 
well,  although  I  have  never  tried  it  excej^t  in 
March,  while  the  sheep  were  about  the  barn. 

Ludlow,  Vt.  R.  C.  Haven. 
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WHITE  THIMBLEBERRY.  TUE   WIRE   WORM. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  saw  aa  inquiry  in  your  paper  As  this  little  insect  is  often  very  troublesome 
of  the  15th  ult.  in  relation  to  the  white  thimh)le-  to  many  farmers,  injuring  their  potato  crop,  I 
berry.  They  have  been  in  several  of  the  gardens 'thought  I  might  be  doing  a  favor  by  stating  how 
of  this  town  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  1 1 they  can  prevent  their  perforating  their  potatoes, 
have  some  that  fruited  finely  last  season,  but  I  [The  remedy  is  simply  this  : — when  planting  the 
find  that  they  will  fruit  better  to  be  protected  in  i  potatoes,  drop  a  piece  or  the  whole  of  a  cob  in 
winter,  and  partially  shaded  in  summer.  They 'each  hill,  and  the  worms  will  gather  around  the 
maybe  bent   down   to  the  ground  and  covered!  cob  and  penetrate  it  instead  of  the  potato. 


like  the  raspberry.  The  wood  is  of  a  pea  green 
color,  and  exposure  to  the  sun  turns  it  to  a  dark 
brown.  The  growth  is  very  luxuriant ;  some  of 
mine  grew  last  year  twelve  feet. 

West  Danvers,  1855.  J.  S.  Neediiam. 

TO    PREVEXT  FOWLS   FROM   SCRATCniNG. 

Among  the  latest  inventions  of  the  age  is  one 


North  Berwick,  May,  1855. 

THE   ONIOX    GRUB. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Gardener  s  Chronicle 
states  that  he  has  applied  nitrate  of  soda  to  the 
plants  with  good  eflect  in  preventing  the  ravages 
of  this  grub.     He  used  half  a  pound  of  the  salt 


for  the  prevention  of  that  pestiferous  scratchiTi(jY'^  a  gallon  of  water,  and  applied  eight  gallons  to 
of  fowls.  Loop  a  strip  of  thin  leather  on  the,  a  bed  of  ten  yards  in  length.  lie  states  that  it 
legs  about  five  inches  long,  and  you  have  accom-  checked  the  progress  of  the  worms,  and  the  crop 


plished  the  object.  Try  it,  and  be  sure  and  not 
laugh  the  first  time  you  see  them  waddle.  It  is 
a  perfect  preventive.  John  Patient. 

Vt.,  May  23. 

DIX    PEAR. 

I  have  grafted  the  Dix  pear  on  a  medium-sized 
tree  which  bore  the  fourth  year,  and  has  borne 
well  annually  since. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  which  is  the  best  for 
milch  cows  ;  to  give  them  salt  at  stated  times,  or 
to  keep  it  by  them.  If  at  stated  times,  how  much, 
and  how  often.  A  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — Cattle  will  not  take  more  salt  than 
is  useful  to  them,  so  that  if  it  is  where  they  can 
have  constant  access  to  it  without  waste,  it  is  as 
well  as  any  way.  If  at  stated  times,  twice  a  week 
is  often  enough — as  much  as  they  will  take. 

UNFRUITFUL  APPLE   TREES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  a  fine  lot  of  apple  trees, 
have  taken  much  pains  with  them,  scraped,  dug 
and  manured  them,  but  they  do  not  bear — many 
of  them — as  I  could  wish,  and  indeed,  I  think  so 
much  as  they  Avould,  were  there  not  some  draw- 
back, not  well  perceived  and  understood.  I  find 
the  well-scvaped  trunks  and  limbs  covered  with 
innumerable  little  gnat-like  or  rather  louse-like 
little  things,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  I  can- 
not certainly  say,  but  apparently  the  former. 
Now  what  I  wish,  and  for  what  I  write,  is  an  ex- 
planation and  an  antidote  from  you  or  your  cor- 
respondents.    Please  answer,  and  oblige 

Norlhfield,  N.  H.,  1855.  A  Subscriber. 

TO  prevent  grape  vines  from  bleeding. 
/.  H.  Monroe,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  informs  us  that 
common  hard  soap  applied  to  the  end  of  a  re- 
cently pruned  grape  vine,  will  effectually  stop 
the  bleeding.  Mr.  Nourse,  tlie  proprietor  of  the 
Farmer,  has  recently  made  trials  of  this  remedy, 
and  fully  confirms  the  statement  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
and  thinks  .sawing  better  than  cutting,  as  it  leaves 
a  rougher  surface,  to  which  the  soap  will  adhere 
more  readily  tlian  to  a  smooth  one 


turned  out  well 

CURE   FOR  WARTS. 

J.  M.  Jessup,  in  the  Country  Gentletnan,  statdB 
that  paring  warts  down  with  a  sharp  knife  or 
razor  until  they  bleed  a  very  little,  and  then  rub- 
bing them  with  fine  salt,  will  obliterate  them  ; 
and  thinks  the  same  process  will  have  the  same 
effect  on  cattle. 

TO    DSETROT    TICKS. 

A  Subscriber,  at  Nantucket,  says  that  one  pound 
of  tobacco,  steeped  in  six  quarts  of  water,  and 
applied  to  sheep  and  lambs,  will  destroy  ticks. 


VALUE  OF  STATISTICS. 

"We  published  last  week  some  strictures  on  the 
returns  of  the  last  census  : — four  or  five  cattle 
and  the  same  number  of  horse  dealers  in  Ken- 
tucky. Our  attention  was  called,  by  a  Rev. 
gentleman,  several  months  since,  to  the  return  of 
apprentices  in  Massachusetts,  which  was  as  wild 
as  that  spoken  of  in  Kentucky.  But  it  is  not  so 
much  in  reference  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  returns 
to  which  we  wish  to  ask  attention,  as  to  the  cau- 
tion required  in  drawing  conclusions  from  such 
returns,  even  if  they  were  strictly  accurate.  For 
example,  certain  employments  are  deemed  very 
healthy,  others  very  unhealtliy,  and  this  conclu- 
sion is  drawn  from  the  average  age  of  those  en- 
gaged in  those  employments,  or  from  the  average 
age  at  which  persons  thus  employed  die.  Now 
this  at  first  view  seems  a  just  comparison,  but  a 
little  thought  will  show  that  it  is  extremely  falla- 
cious. Professional  men,  as  ministers,  lawyers, 
and  doctors,  enter  comparatively  late  into  their 
business,  and  once  entered  remain  through  life.  If 
they  engage  in  some  other  employment,  tliey  still 
retain  their  profession,  or  so  much  of  it  that  they 
are  counted  in  the  number.  There  areexceptions, 
but  they  are  comparatively  few.  Hence  the  average 
is  high. 

Again,  on  the  other  hand,  shoemaking,  print- 
ing, making  clothes,  and  all  the  varied  mechani- 

.1    01 


cat  operations,   are  called   hazardous  Ix'cause  a 
In  case  ofi^"'^S°  proportion  of  those  who  die  are  young  ;  but 
„.,,,,.  ,  ,,  '  I  it  should  l)e  remcmliered  that  a  large   lu-oportinn 

accident,  this  remedy  may  enable  us  to  save  aLf  th^se  thus  engaged  are  young.     Compamtively 
valuable  plant.  '  o  o  j        o  i  j 
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very  few  learn  a  trade  after  they  are  20  or  21 
years  old,  and  in  this  country  very  few  continue 
to  work  at  their  trade  after  middle  age.  Look  at 
the  young  shoemaker.  From  21  to  30  he  sticks 
to  the  lust  and  the  awl,  making  an  occasional 
call  among  the  farmer's  daughters,  and  perchance 
getting  a  life  lease  of  one  oi"  them.  The  heaven 
born  desire  of  a  home  which  he  can  call  his  own 
is  gratified.  A  little  land,  a  cow,  a  pig,  a  garden, 
claim  his  attention.  Still  the  shop  is  not  de- 
serted. Soon  a  larger  piece  of  land,  lying  very 
near  him,  is  for  sale.  It  is  added  to  his  little 
homestead.  He  has  now  some  plowing,  haying 
and  harvesting  to  do,  and  when  Mr.  x\..  is  in  a 
great  haste  for  his  l)00ts,  the  weeds  in  his  corn 
have  a  holiday.  Soon  a  little  more  land  is  bought, 
a  journeyman  takes  the  shop,  and  at  40  the  cen- 
sus taker  finds  him  in  the  field  gathering  his 
crops,  and  writes  him  farmer.  If  our  young  shoe- 
maker had  lived  in  a  village  instead  of  on  a 
farm,  there  would  have  been  a  front  shop,  which 
would  by  degrees  receive  articles  from  the  market 
as  well  as  from  the  iac/isAop,  and  our  shoemaker 
would  become  a  shoe-dealer — a  shoe-merchant 
— a  merchant.  Thus,  with  slight  variations,  we 
might  ti'ace  the  history  of  thousands,  who  com- 
menced business  as  mechanics  or  artizans,  labor- 
ing with  their  hands,  and  at  middle  age  become  far- 
mers, manufacturers,  merchants,  &c.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  has  known  the  farmer  at  45 
become  a  shoemaker  ?  A  merchant  at  40  become 
an  artizan  ?  Who  has  known  a  minister  at  50, 
leave  his  desk  and  enter  the  work-shop  of  any 
mechanic  ?  No,  it  is  not  the  way  Providence  has 
shaped  our  destinies. 

The  farmer  is  the  long-lived  man  ;  therefore 
every  man  desires  to  be  a  farmer,  and  to  this  end 
shapes  his  plans  and  regulates  his  conduct.  To 
own  a  piece  of  land  and  cultivate  timt  land,  to 
see  the  fruit  grow  and  mature  under  his  direc- 
tion, is  a  wish  almost  co-extensive  with  the  race, 
where  man  is  free  and  the  end  within  the  limits 
of  human  exertion.  We  would  not  say  that  all 
employments  are  alike  conducive  to  long  life. 
We  do  not  believe  they  are.  But  we  do  say  that 
the  scale  based  on  the  average  age  of  those  living 
or  dying  in  any  employment,  is  a  most  fallacious 
one,  and  leads  us  to  most  erroneous  conclusions. 
— Culturist  df  Gazette. 


PLOWING  WITH  AIT  ELEPHAITT. 

P.  T.  Barnum  informs  the  American  Agricul- 
turist that  he  has  been  plowiuf/  loith  an  elephant 
for  about  a  week.     Ho  says  : 

He  takes  the  subsoil  plow  and  drives  it  down 
IG  to  21  inches,  in  a  tight,  hard  sward,  and 
moves  so  fast  and  easily,  that  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  he  has  anythinr/  attached  to  him.  He  walks 
nearly  twice  as  fast  as  a  horse,  and  plows  as  cor- 
rectly as  the  best  broken  team  in  the  world.  His 
attendant  sometimes  rides  him,  and  sometimes 
walks  (last)  by  his  side,  while  another  man  holds 
the  plow.  lie  also  draws  carts,  stone-boats, 
(drags)  loads  wood,  piles  timber,  picks  up  stones, 
and  makes  himself  generally  useful  about  the 
farm. 

As  for  the  profit  of  farming  with  elephants,  I 
have  not  taken  that  part  into  consideration,  and 
probably  shall  not,  though  at  a  "rough  guess," 
I   should   think,   all   things  considered,    horses, 


oxen,  or  mules,  would  be  quite  as  economical  on 
a  farm  as  elephants.  But  of  this,  I  will  leave 
the  public  to  judge  for  itself,  when  I  inform  them 
that  he  eats  three  pecks  of  oats  per  day,  and 
about  200  lbs.  of  hay.  The  one  I  use  is  as  do- 
cile as  a  cow,  yet  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

Three  pocks  of  oats  and  200  lbs.  of  hay  per 
day,  would  be  suflicient  for  six  horses.  Will 
Mr.  Barnum  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  live 
weight  of  the  elephant,  and  the  exact  amount  of 
food  consumed  on  an  averag-e  ? 


HISTORY  OF  MEDFOED. 

We  have  examined  some  of  the  proof  sheets 
of  the  "History  of  Medford,"  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Brooks,  now  in  press,  and  find  that 
the  volume  is  likely  to  prove  to  be  both  in- 
structive and  entertaining.  The  author  seems 
to  have  been  most  thorough  in  his  researches  and 
his  work  will  be  one  of  great  value  and  interest. 
We  intend  from  time  to  time  to  make  a  few  short 
extracts  from  the  volume.  The  following  account 
of  the  "Baldwin  Apple"  will  be  perused  with  in- 
terest. —  Transcript . 

To  Medford  belongs  the  introduction  of  the 
celebrated  "Baldwin  Apple."  The  first  tree, 
producing  this  delicious  fruit,  grew  on  the  side 
liill,  within  two  rods  of  the  former  Woburn  line, 
and  about  ten  rods  east  of  the  present  road  which 
leads  from  West  Medford  to  the  ancient  boundary 
of  Woburn.  It  was  on  the  farm  occupied  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  forty  or  fifty  rods  south  of  what 
used  to  be  called  the  "black  horse  tavern."  At 
the  request  of  Governor  Brooks,  the  writer  made 
a  visit  to  that  tree  in  1813  and  climbed  it.  It 
was  very  old  and  partly  decayed  but  bore  fruit 
abundantly.  Around  its  trunk  the  woodpeckers 
had  drilled  as  many  as  five  or  six  circles  of  holes, 
not  larger  than  a  pea  ;  and,  from  tliis  most  vis- 
ible peculiarity,  the  apples  were  called  "Wood- 
pecker Apples."  By  degrees  their  name  was 
shortened  to  Peckers;  and,  during  my  youth, 
they  were  seldom  called  by  any  other  name. 
How  they  came  by  their  present  appellative  is 
this  :  Young  Baldwin,  of  Woburn,  afterwards  a 
colonel,  and  father  of  Loami,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  young  Thompson  (afterwards  Count 
Rumford;)  and,  as  lovers  of  science,  they  asked 
permission  of  Professor  Winthrop  to  attend  his 
course  of  lectures  in  natural  philosophy,  at  Har- 
vard College.  Twice  each  week,  these  two  thirsty 
and  ambitious  students  walked  from  their  homes 
in  Woburn  to  bring  back  with  them  from  Cam- 
bridge the  teachings  of  the  learned  professor. 
One  day,  as  they  were  passing  by  the  "Wood- 
pecker Tree,"  they  stopped  to  contemplate  the 
tempting  red  cheeks  on  those  loaded  boughs,  and 
the  result  of  such  contemplations  was  the  usual 
one — they  took  and  tasted.  Sudden  and  great 
surprise  was  the  consequence.  They  instantly 
exclaimed  to  each  other  that  it  was  tlie  finest 
apple  they  ever  tasted.  Some  years  after  this, 
Col.  Baldwin  took  several  scions  to  a  public  nur- 
sery, and  from  this  circumstance  they  named  the 
apple  after  him,  which  name  it  has  since  retained. 
In  the  gale  of  September,  1815,  this  parent  tree 
fell ;  but  very  few  parents  have  left  behind  so 
many  flourishing  and  beloved  children. 
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NAPOLEON  AND  URBANISTE  PEAR.  \ 

Napoleox.  —  Rather  large  ;  obtuse-pyrifonu  ; 
greenish  pale-yellow,  deeper  in  the  sun,  some-: 
times  a  red  tinge  ;  stem  ratlier  short,  rather  stout, 
in  a  sliglit  depression  ;  basin  of  moderate  depth  ; 
flesh  whitish,  coarse,  melting,  extremely  juicy,  of 
a  spriglitly,  slight  acid,  delicious  flavor.  October 
and  November.  Sometimes  excellent,  but  rather, 
late  and  uncertain  in  this  region,  excepting  in; 
warm  soil  and  loca- 
tions. Better  furth- 
/  ";•  er  south.  Does  well 
"\     /    /  on   quince   or  pear. 

— Ripen  in  a  warm 
room.  Foreign. 


Urbaxiste. — (Dotted  Outline.) 
Rather  large ;  obovate,  inclining 
to  pyramidal;  smooth,  pale  yel- 
low, gray  dots,  and  a  little  russet ; 
stalk  short,  stout,  a  broad  basin  ; 
calyx  small,  in  a  narrow  cavity ; 
flesh  white,  melting,  buttery,  very 
juicy,  of  a  rich,  delicious,  pecu- 
liar, perfumed  flavor.  October 
and  November.  Hardy,  a  moder- 
ate grower  and  bearer,  and  one  of 
the  best.  It  resembles  tlie  White 
\,      Doyenne,    which  has    fiiiled    in 


over  this  half  a  grain  of  strychnine  ;  it  kills  the 
rat  before  he  can  get  to  his  nest. 

It  would  lie  wrong  to  let  tliis  statement  pass, 
in  a  journal  like  this,  without  cautioning  the 
reader  tliat  strychnine  is  a  fine  white  powder, 
much  like  flour,  made  from  the  seeds  of  a  fruit 
which  looks  like  an  orange,  growing  on  a  mod- 
ei'ate-sized  tree  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon  and  neighboring  islands.  A  sixth  of  a 
grain  of  pure  strychnine  will  kill  a  dog  in  half  a 
minute.  One  grain,  which  would  eisily  lie  on  a 
three  cent  piece,  or  even  less,  may  prove  fatal  to 
a  man.  Hence  the  reason  for  not  mixing  more 
than  half  a  grain  at  a  time,  and  by  putting  it  on 
a  chip  or  dirty  board,  it  would  not  be  likely  that 
children  would  taste  it,  although  the  mixture 
with  flour  looks  very  much  like  white  pulverized 
loaf  sugar.  As  it  is  such  a  deadly  and  instan- 
taneous poison  no  more  than  half  a  grain  should 
be  purchased  at  a  tii'ne  ;  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily for  a  single  moment.  The  mixture  should  be 
placed  in  a  room  the  last  thing  at  night,  the  door 
locked,  the  key  put  in  the  pocket,  and  removed 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  by  throwing  chips 
and  all  into  the  fire,  washing  the  hands  well  after 
doing  so,  as  also  after  first  mixing  it,  for  a  great 
deal  less  than  a  prain  would  kill  a  man,  if  it 
happened  to  faH  on  -a  sore  or  cut  finger. — HalVs 
Journal  of  HealTh. 
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some  sections.  C  ibot,  after  long  experience,  re- 
commends this  as  one  of  the  surest  and  best  for 
general  culture.  Long  in  coming  into  bearin»on 
the  pear  stock.  Flourislies  double  worked  on°the 
quince.     Foreign. — Cole's  Fruit  Book. 


COCKROACH  RIDDANCE. 

The  Scientific  Amtricnn  says — '■^Common  red 
wafers,  scattered  about  the  haunts  of  cockroaches, 
ivill  often  drive  away  if  not  destroy  them.'''' 

These  wafers,  like  candies,  are  colored  red  by 
oxide  of  lead  ;  a  most  deadly  poison,  and  so  is 
the  acetate  of  lead,  or  sugar  of  lead,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  on  visiting  cards,  which  being  a  lit- 
tle sweetish,  has  been  known  to  destroy  young 
children  to  whom  they  were  handed,  to  be  amused 
with.  Fashion  for  once  acts  sensibly  in  discarding 
glazed  cards,  using  instead  Bristol  board,  more 
pliant,  less  cumbersome,  and  really  more  delicate. 
And  while  we  are  .speaking  of  one  of  the  pests  of 
housekeepers  it  may  bo  well  to  know 

How  TO  GET  Rrn  OF  Rats,  old,  young,  and  mid- 
dle aged,  with  the  shortest  possible  suffering  to 
them,  and  with  small  probability  of  their  dying 
in  their  lioles  or  other  uncomeatable  places. 

Spread  a  level  teaspoon  of  flour  or  cornmcal  on 
a  chip  or  small  piece  of  dirty  board,   sprinkle 


DEEP  TILLAGE. 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Essex  County  Agri- 
cultural Transactions,  there  is  a  capital  article 
on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Kelley,  of  New- 
buryport,  which  we  read  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest last  fall,  and  intended  long  before  this 
time  to  have  placed  portions  of  it  before  the 
reader.  The  portion  which  we  now  give  below, 
no  doubt  will  prompt  many  farmers  to  plow  a 
little  deeper  than  they  ever  have  before  : 

It  turns  the  drought  itself  to  good  account,  and 
renders  mulching  and  irrigation  comparatively 
useless,  or,  if  used,  more  efficacious.  During  a 
dry  spell  and  in  trenched  ground  roots  strike 
deeper  in  search  of  food  and  moicture,  become 
more  extensively  ramified,  and  sooner  find  the 
rich  loam  and  manure  intermingled  deeply  with 
the  soil.  The  leaching  process,  as  it  is  called, 
is  reversed,  and  takes  place  upwards  more  than 
at  any  other  time,  or,  in  more  scientific  phrase, 
capillary  attraction  is  increased.  As  eacli  parti- 
cle of  moisture  is  evaporated  from  the  surface,  it 
is  succeeded  by  another,  and  the  whole  soil  ia 
filled  with  the  ascended  moisture  and  gases, 
which  are  appropriated  by  the  numerous  rootleta 
as  they  have  need. 

The  wet  season  is  also  a  blessing  to  the  deep 
cultivator.  The  more  rain,  the  more  heat,  am- 
monia, carbonic  acid,  and  other  organic  elements 
are  left  in  the  soil  as  it  descends.  As  each  drop 
filters  through,  it  is  succeeded  by  another,  or  by 
air,  both  essential  to  vegetation  ;  and  to  dissolve, 
act  on,  or  combine  with,  the  inorganic  elementa 
of  the  soil.  As  the  water  drains  ofl",  air  is  sure 
to  follow,  and  this  is  the  proper  mode  of  its  cir- 
culation. Each  is  also  generally  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  undraincd  land,  and  the 
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■warmth  of  tlie  under  soil  is  therefore  relatively 
increased.  The  farmer  often  objects  to  this 
waste  of  water,  and  would  retain  it  for  a  dry 
time !  The  trenched  and  porous  soil  holds  water 
like  a  sponge,  notwithstanding  the  drainage.  It 
retains  or  can  command  enough  for  the  wants  of 
vegetation.  But  let  us  see  the  operation  on  the 
undrained  land. 

The  farmer  often  speaks  of  his  "cold  wet  land." 
No  variety  of  soil,  in  any  location,  is,  of  itself, 
colder  than  another.  The  very  water  which 
trenching,  draining,  &c.,  allow  to  pass  off  after 
imparting  its  virtues  to  the  soil,  if  retained  on  or 
near  the  surface  ))y  hard  impervious  sub-soil,  be- 
comes itself,  by  its  changes,  the  source  of  the 
coldness  complained  of.  Instead  of  running  off, 
it  evaporates,  and  by  this  process  abstracts  a 
great  quantity  of  heat  from  the  soil  and  surround- 
ing atmosphere.  The  evaporation  of  a  pound 
of  water  re((uires  about  1000  degrees  of  heat; 
some  authors  stating  it  less  and  others  more.  Or 
it  reduces  100  pounds  of  air  45".  This  is  revers- 
ing the  experiment  of  Prof.  Johnson,  in  Espy's 
^'■Book  of  Storms,''''  where  he  says,  "a  pound  of 
vapor"  condensed  to  water  "would  heat  100 
pounds  of  air  about  45°."  The  ground  to  a  con- 
siderable deptli  is  warmer,  by  many  degrees, 
where  the  rain  is  drained  off,  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  accum\ilate  and  evaporate.  Hence  this 
enormous  lo::-s  of  an  invaluable  stimulus  to  vege- 
tation. 

This  chilling  and  deadly  process  of  evaporation 
is  going  on  to  excess  from  the  time  frost  comes 
out  of  tiie  ground  in  the  spring,  till  freezing  agiin 
occurs.  At  tliis  period,  the  undrained  land,  hav- 
ing the  most  water  to  freeze,  becomes  the  warm- 
est, say  in  December,  when  of  no  value  to  vege- 
tation, but  rather  an  injury.  For  once,  forsooth, 
the  undrained  land  is  warmer  than  the  drained  ! 
But  for  this  excss  of  heat  in  winter,  this  kind  of 
land  must  pay  dearly  in  early  spring,  llow  is 
all  this?  inquires  the  farmer.  Simply  because 
water,  in  congealing  to  either  ice  or  snow,  has 
its  capacity  for  heit  lessened  about  one-ninth, 
and  this  excess  is  given  off  to  surrounding  bodies; 
or,  in  other  words,  its  latent  heat  is  set  free.  On 
the  other  hand,  ice,  or  frost  as  it  is  called  m  the 
ground,  in  melting,  demands  back  this  same  heat, 
at  the  rate  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-ninth  of 
1000'^'  for  every  pound  melted;  and  under  the 
surface  it  docs  not  obtain  all  this  directly  from 
the  sun,  but  through  the  soil ;  therefore  the  more 
water  the  colder  and  longer  cold  will  be  the  land 
in  spring.  Now  let  the  agriculturist  go  to  work 
and  make  this  "cold,  wet,  heavy  land"  of  his, 
the  very  best  he  has  for  any  product,  trees  vege- 
tables, grains,  or  grasses. 


For  the  New  Kn^land  Farmer. 

TO  DESTROY  CATERPILLARS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — To  kill  catcrpUars,  take  a  small 
sponge,  tie  it  to  the 'end  of  a  pole,  dip  it  in  spirits 
of  turpentine,  tlirust  it  into  the  middle  of  the 
nest,  turning  it  well  in  the  hand,  so  tliat  the 
spirits  may  touch  each  individual.  I  liavc  al- 
ways found  this  a  safe,  speedy  and  effectual  mode 
of  disposing  of  this  troublesome  pest.  I  send  it 
to  you  not  l)ecause  it  is  new,  but  because  I  deem 
it  worthy  of  always  being  kept  before  the  peo- 
ple. Respectfully,        c.  c.  s. 

Newtonville. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ARABIAN  HORSE  "IMAUM." 

The  Arabian  horse  "Imaum,"  or,  as  is  some- 
timescalled,  "the  Pingree  Arabian,"  was  shipped 
to  this  country  in  the  year  1842,  by  Hon.  Rich- 
ard P.  Waters,  then  United  States  consul  at  the 
island  of  Zanzibar,  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of 
the  sultan  of  Muscat.  About  three  years  since, 
the  writer  of  this  communication  called  on  Mr. 
Waters,  at  Salem,  Mass.,  to  learn  about  this 
horse,  and  certain  of  his  progeny  bred  in  that 
vicinity.  Mr.  Waters  informed  him  that  it  was 
an  annual  custom  with  the  sultan  to  spend  a  few 
months  at  the  above-named  island,  having  with 
him  a  numerous  stud  of  the  best  bred  Arabian 
horses ;  that  the  sultan,  desirous  of  showing  his 
regard  for  David  Pingree,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  re- 
quested Mr.  Waters  to  select  a  horse  from  said 
stud,  numbering  over  one  hundred  horses,  and 
ship  him  to  Mr.  Pingree,  which  request  was  ac- 
cordingly complied  with,  the  horse  arriving 
safely  at  Salem,  though  sulijected  to  a  boisterous 
and  severe  passage.  Through  the  politeness  of 
Mr.  Waters,  the  writer  was  also  enabled  to  see 
several  promising  colts  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem, 
begotten  by  "Imaum,"  and,  among  others,  the 
fine  young  horse  "Tartar,"  an  engraving  and 
notice  of  which  horse  may  be  found  in  the  New 
England  Farmer,  Vol.  4,  page  4G7. 

"Imaum"  has  recently  been  purchased  by 
Messrs.  S.  M.  &  A.  F.  Wait,  of  Brattleboro',  for 
the  improvement  cf  the  breed  of  horses  in  this 
quarter.  This  horse  possesses,  in  much  perfec- 
tion, the  symmetrical  proportions  and  desirable 
qualities  so  peculiar  to  the  Arabian  blood  of 
horses.  Height  about  fifteen  hands ;  head  as 
perfect  as  could  be  desired,  closely  resembling  the 
engraved  head  of  tlie  Arabian,  on  the  title-page 
of  Youatt's  Treatise  on  the  Horse  ;  neck  arching, 
and  handsomely  joined  to  the  chest  ;  M'ithers 
high  ;  shoulders  well  inclined  backwards ;  legs 
sinewy  and  firmly  knit,  the  tendons  standing  out 
prominently  from  the  bone,  and  the  knee  and 
hock  joints  dropped  quite  low.  He  has  an  elastic 
step,  and  a  pleasing  air  and  style  in  every  move- 
ment. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Arabian  blood  is  the 
foundation  of  the  great  improvement  made  in  the 
breed  of  horses  in  Great  Britain  and  several 
others  of  the  States  of  Europe.  Particularly 
have  the  English  breeders  effected  an  astonishing 
improvemeDt  in  their  horses  by  crossing  them 
with  the  Arabian ;  and  now,  the  pedigree  of  an 
English  horse  must  trace  back  to  a  cross  with 
the  pure  Eastern  blood,  to  entitle  him  to  the 
name  o^  a  thorougli-])red  ;  and  it  is  universally 
conceded  that  the  endurance  and  speed  of  their 
horses  has  been  very  much  increased  by  the 
crossing. 
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An  opportunity  is  now  presented  to  the  far-  be  ready  to  contribute  their  part  to  support  good 

mers  and  breeders  in  this  section,  to  mingle  the jg^verament  and  to  carry  forward  every   laudable 

•     1-       11     J      •(.!     ii    J.     r  AT „„  enterprise.     There   are  often  measures  demanded 

Arabian  blood  AVith    that   of   our  Morgan  ,      ,,^        ,,.  i   xi    ^    i         ^   •  i-  a.  i         ^ 

by  the  public  good  that  do  not  immediately  put 


pure 

horses  ;  and  it  need  not  perhaps  be  doubted  tliat^j;;i];^;;\^  ^^^^^t  ^^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^  important 
desirable  results  will  be  realized  from  such  a  and  necessary  measures.  They  conduce  to  your 
cross;  that  the  height  of  the  Morgan  may  be  comfort.  Tliey  contribute  to  the  despatch  of 
somewhat  increased  thereby,  something  may  be.^^i^^iness.     They  facilitate  intercourse,    tiiey  tend 


added   in   symmetry   and   elegance  of  figure,   in 


to  ornament  the  village  in  which  vou  reside,  and 


render  it  more  resjDectable,  they  regard  perhaps 
i  the  preservation  of  good  order   and  good  morals 


ail  Ai-tiuiau  hire.  }  farmers  are  apt  to  leave  sucn  matters  to  gentie- 

ilso  a  promising  young '^^en  of  leisure,   who   are  apt  to  be  liberal  and 
II     J  1.     Tvr  ct    TT  sometimes  extravagant  in  their  expenditures,  and 

I,  bred  by  M.b.  Hayes,  I  ^j^^^  complain,   after  the  work  is  done,   of  the 


elastic,  easy  movement;  that  a  certain  air  anc^jj^g 

style  possessed  by  the  Arabian  maybe  blended 'in  the  community.""  You  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
with  the  solid,  practical  qualities  of  the  Morgan,  pense  with  such  measures  and  you  should  ever  be 
as  a  roadster   and   horse   for    farm  work.     The  l^'eady  to  encourage  and  aid  them,  within  reason- 

1        c  •  -I     a-    i.      c        1  Ml         1    ui     I,    able  limits.     The  proper  way  to  accomplis!\  such 

b'jnencial  eliocts  oi  such  a  cross  will  probably  be,        ,      •     *     j.  i      i    1 1     <•  /i  -^i 

^  •;  .      works  is  to   take  hold  ot  them   with  v.nir  own 

particularly  apparent  in  the  second  and  third  1j.^qJs  .^^^i  assist  in  planning  and  executing  tliem. 
generation  from  the  original  Arabian  sire.  j  Farmers  are  apt  to  leave  such  matters  to  gentle- 

The  Jlessrs.  Wait  have  also 
stallion,  now  five  years  old, 

of  Farmington,  N.  H.,  and  got  by  the  Piugree|burden"of taxation.  The  proper  way  is  to  give 
Arabian.  The  dam  of  this  young  horse  was  got'so  much  time  as  is  necessary  to  all  such  matteis, 
by  the  Flint  or  Steele  Morgan,  and  he  by  the  old, and  let  your  voice  be  heard  while  the  arrange- 
Sherman,  out  of  a  mare  by  the  original  Morgan,  i^^'"*?  are  being  made. 

rr,         ,,         ,,    .,1     i     i       .,      XI  1  J  t      This  Will   generally  remove  all  cause  or   com- 

The  colt   well  illustrates   the  theory  above  ad-jp^^.^^  ^j-^^^  ^j^^^  are  finished.     Farmers  are  apt 

vanced  as  to  the  desirable  results  to  be  expected  I  to  be  too  modest  in  the  transaction  of  puljlic  af- 
from  mingling  the  Arabian  and  Morgan  blood,  j  fairs,  and  to  allow  others,  whose  judgment  is  no 
He  has  all  that  ease,  air  and  style  of  step  and,  better,  and  who  have  no  more  at  stake  than  them 
action  spoken  of,  along  with  the  qualities  for  the  ^^^^'^8,   to  assume  the  control  of  municipal  busi- 

ness,   merely  because  they  can  talk  glibly  and 
have  boldness  enough  to  put  themselves  forward. 


harness  and  for  work,  and  is  a  remarkably  pleas- 
ant horse  to  ride  after.  F.  Holbrook. 
Brattlehoro'' ,  Vt.,  June  7,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

DUTIES  OF  FARMERS  AS  CITIZENS. 

A.v  Extract  from  Dr.  Reynolds'  Lecture  before 
THE  Concord  Lvcecm. 


In  this  way  farmers  are  often  crowded  out  of 
those  stations  of  respectability  and  honor,  which 
they  ought  to  occupy,  and  which  they  are  better 
qualified  te  occupy  than  many  who  succeed  in 
reaching  them.  Notwithstanding  farmers  consti- 
tute by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  citizens, 
yet  most  of  the  offices  of  honor  and  emolument 
are  occupied  by  men  from  other  classes.  How 
rarely  do  you  find  the  title  of  honorable  prefixed 
To  sustain  the  laws  of  the  land  and  to  preserve '  to  the  name  of  the  Avrmer  !  But  you  say  this  is 
order  and  good  government  is  obviously  ttie  duty  because  we  are  not  ofiicc-seekers.  Is  it  not  rather 
of- every  citizen.  But  tliis  is  peculiarly  the  duty  I  because  other  men  are  office-seekers  and  you  do 
of  the  larmer.  For  th.e  yeomanry  of  this  coun-QOt  choose  to  compete  with  them? 
try  constitutes  the  main  pillar  upon  which  the'  Then  do  not  complain  that  your  position  is  not 
fabric  of  our  government  rests.  Without  the  i  an  honorable  one  and  that  your  sons  will  not  fol- 
sustaining  hand  of  the  sober,  staid,  enlightened; low  their  lather's  business  because  it  does  not 
and  strongminded,  yeomanry  of  our  land,  our  [lead  to  honor  and  distinction.  What  is  wanting 
government,  left  to  the  conflicting  elements,  that  at  the  present  time  is  that  the  farmer  should  cul- 
meet  and  struggle  and  battle  in  our  cities  and  po-|tivate  the  soil  in  a  more  scientific  manner  ;  that 
litical  arenas,  would  scarcely  sustain  itself  a  sin- Ibis  intellect  should  be  as  assiduously  employed  as 
gle  year.  It  is  the  mighty  voice  of  the  yeomanry  his  hands.  And  this  intellectual  activity  will 
of  the  country  that  speaks  with  power  and  is  prepare  him  to  comprehend  and  master  the  duties 
heard  alwve  the  raging  billows  of  political  strife.  |  pertaining  to  &x\y  position  in  society  in  which  he 
It  is  said  that  Paris  is  France  and  that  the  voice  |  may  be  placed.  Then  when  farmers  are  fouijd 
of  France  is  but  the  echo  of  tlie  voice  of  Paris,  filling  many  of  the  important  and  inlluf  ntial  of- 
But,  thank  God,  we  have  no  Paris  in  America,, fices  in  the  community,  their  luisiness  will  appear 
and  we  luive  other  voices  than  the  voices  of  our 'more  reputable  in  the  eyes  of  their  sons,  and  in- 
great  cities.  j  stead  of  seeking  gold  in  the  sierras  of  California, 
Now  I  do  not  counsel  formers  to  be  politicians.  |that  they  may  enjoy  the  uncertain  honor  wiiich 
They  are  better  employed.  But  they  should  keep  results  from  wealth,  they  will  be  content  to  cul- 
themsolves  informed,  upon  the  topics  of  the  day'tivate  their  paternal  acres  tiuit  they  may  in  their 
and  upon  the  characters  and  opinions  of  tlie  men  turn  fill  the  positions  of  trust  and  dignity  which, 
who  are  in  office  and  who  are  seeking  it,  that  in  the  course  of  events,  will  devolve  upon  them, 
they  may  act  understandingly  and  independently.  |  In  this  way  the  farmer's  calling  will  be  rendered 
Farmers  should  be  public  spirited.  They  should; honorable  and  he  will  occupy  that  position,  as  a 
not  consider  their  own  little  farms  as  all  the'citizen,  to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  his  interests 
world,  but  remember  that  others  have  interests,  will  receive  that  attention,  from  the  governments 
at  stake  as  well  as  themselves.     They  should  ever  I  of  the  state  and  nation,  wliich  they  merit. 
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They  %vill  not  be  laid  on  the  tahlo  because  no 
political  capital  can  be  made  of  them.  But  his 
voice,  when  it  is  heard  in  tlie  pul)lio  councils, 
will  be  regarded.  His  intluenee  will  be  felt  and 
will  be  felt  for  good,  for  he  has  no  private  inter- 
ests to  advance.  His  interests  are  identified  Avith 
the  public  good  and  he  is  ever  ready  to  bear  his 
share  of  the  puljlie  burdens.  In  the  puldic  pros- 
perity he  prospers,  and  in  the  public  joy  he  re- 
joices. 


THE  FEOG. 

Of  all  the  funuy  tliin-s  that  hve, 

In  woodland,  niursh  or  bog. 
That  creeps  the  ground,  or  fly  the  air. 

The  funniest  is  the  frog. 
The  frog — the  scientificest 

Of  nature's  hamlin-ork — 
The  frog,  that  neither  walks  nor  runs. 

But  goes  it  with  a  jerk. 

With  pants  and  coat  of  hottle-green, 

And  yellow  fancy  vest, 
He  plunges  into  mud  and  mire — 

All  in  his  Sunday  best ; 
When  he  sits  down,  he's  standing  up, 

As  Paddy  O'Kinn  once  said  ; 
And  for  convenience  sake  he  wears 

His  eyes  on  top  of  his  head. 

You  see  him  sitting  on  a  log, 

Above  the  "vasty  deep," 
You  feel  inclined  to  say,  "old  chap — 

Just  look  before  you  leap  I" 
You  raise  your  cane  to  hit  him  en 

Hig  ugly  looking  mug; 
But  ere  j-ou  get  it  half  way  up, 

Adown  he  goes,  kerchug  ; 

He  keeps  about  his  native  poud, 

And  ne'er  goes  on  a  spree, 
Nor  gets  "how-come-ye-so,"  for  a 

Cold  water  chap  is  he; 
For  earthly  cares  he  ne'er  gets  drunk, 

He's  not  the  silly  fool, 
But  when  they  come  he  gives  a  jump, 

And  drowns  'em  in  the  pool. 

KEEP  FRUIT  TREES  STRAIGHT. 

Trees  in  an  open  exposure  often  acquire  a  lean- 
ing position  from  the  prevailing  winds.  This 
should  not  he  suffered  beyond  a  certain  stage  of 
the  tree.  When  as  large  as  one's  wrist,  they 
should  be  set  up  erect,  and,  indeed,  thrown  into 
the  wind  at  an  angle  of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  ; 
in  order  to  bring  tliem  ultimately  into  a  straight 
position.  This  is  best  done  by  obtaining  crotchcd 
limbs  from  the  woods,  eight  to  twelve  feet  long, 
and  placing  the  butt  end,  wdiich  should  be  sharp- 
ened, oa  the  ground,  and  the  crotch  end  either 
against  tlio  trunk,  immediately  beneath  the 
branching  point,  or  against  a  large  outer  limb, 
if  more  convenient,  securing  it  from  chafing  in 
the  crotch,  by  a  padding  of  straw,  or  litter,  and 
setting  the  tree  at  once  up  to  the  desired  angle  of 
elevation.  Loosen,  also,  the  ground  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  root  so  that  it  will  not  bind, 
and  the  work  is  accomplished.  Let  this  be  done 
when  the  tree  begins  to  make  its  summer  growth, 
or  soon  after  leafing  out.  One  season,  if  the 
tree  is  thrifty,  will  be  all  that  is  required.  If, 
however,  it  be  obstinate,  repeat  the  trial  another 
year.  The  remedy  is  sure.  Even  large  trees, 
which  have  acquired  a  permanent  lean,  may  be 


thrown  into  an  erect  posture,  by  loosening  the 
earth  at  the  root,  and  occasionally  cutting  off  an 
obstinate  large  root,  without  injury  to  its  growth, 
and  thus  be  made  sightly.  An  erect  tree  will 
be  longer  lived  and  more  fruitful  than  a  leaning 
one,  and  not  half  so  subject  to  casualty  as  if  left 
to  its  own  guidance. — Exchange. 


For  the  Ifew  Engtaiid  Farmer. 

RURAL  TASTE. 

Dear  Sin  : — I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  as 
well  as  the  useful.  The  value  of  an  estate  is 
always  enlianced  by  some  attention  paid  to  the 
principles  of  taste.  We  have  in  our  country  few 
ivy-clad  ruins  or  venerable  antiquities,  whose  as- 
sociations lend  a  charm,  independent  of  their  in- 
herent beauty  to  the  landscape  ;  but  we  have, 
nevertheless,  the  power  of  increasing  greatly  tlie 
attractiveness  of  our  country-seats  by  the  culti- 
vation of  our  noble  forest  trees,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  natural  swells  and  undulations 
of  the  ground.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  costs  no  more  to  erect  a  building  in  its  appro- 
priate place,  than  in  an  inappropriate  one  ;  yet 
one-half  or  three-quarters  of  our  farm  buildings 
are  dumped  down,  with  the  most  jjerverse  indiffer- 
ence apparently  to  evei'y  consideration  of  taste, 
in  hollows,  close  to  the  road,  exposed  to  its  dust, 
and  allowing  no  room  for  shade  trees  or  shrub- 
bery. 

Perhaps  nowhere  are  instances  of  this  kind 
more  numerous  than  in  Bristol  county,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  vicinity  of  New  Bedford,  a  city 
distinguished  by  its  beautiful  residences  and 
abundant  shade,  its  streets  over-arched  with  lux- 
uriant foliage,  and  its  dwellings,  many  of  them, 
embosomed  in  trees.  The  instant  we  get  into 
the  country,  the  genius  of  good  taste  seems  to 
have  fled.  The  roads  are  lined  with  small  farm- 
houses, either  unpainted  and  dirty,  or  painted 
painfully  -white,  with  the  most  vivid  of  green  for 
blinds,  Avith  a  front  yard  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  deep,  so  near  to  the  road  that  the 
passing  travellers  can  see  clear  into  the  parlors, 
(if  not  sealed  up  by  the  everlasting  pale-green 
window  curtains,)  with  no  shade  trees  to  lessen 
the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  no  lattice,  with  dim; 
ing  rose  or  delicate  wood-bine,  to  diminish  the 
bare  poverty  of  their  appearance.  The  barns 
and  out-houses  are  often  placed  nearer  the  road 
still  than  the  house,  so  that,  on  approaching  the 
place,  these  unsightly  buildings  greet  the  eye  first. 

Now  if,  instead  of  thrusting  his  farm-house  so 
closely  ujion  the  road,  the  owner  had  carried  it 
back  some  one  hundred  yards  or  more,  placed  it 
upon  a  gentle  swell,  planted  some  foi-est  trees 
around  it  on  either  side,  so  as  to  form,  in  time,  a 
sort  of  natural  arch,  and  painted  it  a  warm 
stone  color,  which  would  have  harmonized  the 
unapproachable  tints  of  nature  instead  of  half 
neutralizing  tliem,  disposing  shrubbery  gracefully 
around,  adapted  to  the  lay  of  the  land,  how 
much  more  comfortable  to  his  family  would  he 
have  made  it — how  much  more  attractive  to  the 
eye,  and  more  valuable  in  case  he  should  wish  to 
sell  it,  and  how  small  would  bo  the  additional 
expense.  Agricola. 

Dartmouth,  Bristol  County. 
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GUANO. 

We  give  below  two  articles  on  the  subject  of 
guano — one  from  Prof.  Nasii,  and  the  other  from 
the  Country  Gentleman.  If  the  charges  intimated 
in  the  articles  are  well  founded,  the  name  or 
names  of  the  persons  implicated  ought  to  be 
made  public  instantly.  We  shall  not  hesitate  to 
give  them  publicity  whenever  they  come  to  our 
knowledge,  accompanied  by  evidence  that  they 
are  correct.     Prof.  Nash  says; — 

W«  do  not  condemn  the  use  of  guano  indis- 
criminately. We  have  always,  in  measured  tones, 
commended  its  use  on  poorish,  out-of-the-way 
lands,  beyond  the  reach  of  heavy  manures.  For 
specific  purposes,  we  have  advised  all  farmers  to 
have  it  on  their  premises.  This  year,  in  view  of 
prospective  high  prices  for  produce,  it  may  be 
wise  to  apply  it  on  all  lands  and  for  all  purposes. 
If  any  one  fails  to  do  it,  and  then  should  be 
sorry,  let  him  not  lay  the  sin  at  our  door.  Neither 
do  we  wage  indiscriminate  war  with  all  dealers 
in  guano.  Wliat  we  have  said  is,  that  in  the 
trade,  somewhere  between  the  birds'  dung-hills 
and  our  farms,  there  is  prodigious  rascality  to 
be  looked  out  for,  and  that  if  wf  escape  this  and 
get  the  best  article,  still  it  will  not  pay,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  inland  cultivation,  except  in 
those  years  when  produce  is  uncommonly  high. 
Taking  all  that  is  sold  under  the  name  of  guano, 
and  applying  it  to  the  general  purposes  of  farm- 
ing, it  will  return  to  the  farmers,  in  the  aggre- 
gate and  in  the  long  run,  but  about  half  the  pur- 
chase money.  We  say  in  the  af/gre(jate,  because 
it  will  be  admitted  that  those  who  purchase  a 
spurious  article  are  losers  ;  and  we  say  in  the] 
lonjf  run,  because  it  is  as  clear  as  sunbeams,  that' 
when  you  take  great  crops  from  the  land,  with-| 
out  putting  on  more  than  300  lbs.  to  the  acre,' 
whicli  is  2.^  ounces  (what  you  might  well  carry  I 
in  a  vest  pocket,)  to  a  ton  of  soil,  you  exhaust  j 
the  land.  If,  then,  you  purchase  a  bad  article, 
you  lose  outrigh.t ;  if  you  purchase  a  good  one, 
there  are  heavy  drawbacks  upon  the  apparent 
profit.  There  are  plenty  of  dung-making  birds 
in  Peru,  and  we  believe  there  are  more  in  this 
country ;  not  birds  exactly,  we  should  not  dare 
call  them  so,  lest  the  real  birds  should  pick  our 
eyes  out;  but  something,  without  wings,  not 
having  one  upward  tendency,  wliich  concocts  and 
sells  to  farmers  more  so-called  guano  tiian  all  that 
is  brouglit  around  Cape  Horn.  As  proof  in  part, 
we  publisi)  tlie  fullowing  from  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman, omitting  names  of  persons,  as  that  paper 
has  done,  and  also  of  places,  whicli  it  has  not. — 
The  Farmer,  by  J. 

Great  Fraud  ix  Guano. — Every  one  acquaint- 
ed with  the  guano  trade  of  Great  Britain,  is 
aware  that  adulteration  is  carried  on  fo  an  enor- 
mous extent.  The  laws  are  stringent,  and  the 
penalties  in  case  of  detection  severe,  yet  the  profits 
are  so  large,  and  the  difllculty  of  provinr/  the 
fraud  so  great,  that  numl)ers  of  dishonest  men 
are  willing  to  l)rave  the  chances  of  detection. 
The  agricultural  press,  when  in  the  hands  of 
honest,  independent  men,  untrammelled  by  busi- 
ness connections,  is  the  great  safeguard  against 
these  and  otlier  impositions;  but,  though  thoj 
British  agricultural  journals  are  mostly  of  a  highj 


tone  and  character,  their  price  prevents  an  ex- 
tensive circulation  ;  and,  indeed,  comparatively 
few  farmers  take  any  agricultural  paper  what- 
ever. Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  fraudulent  manure  dealers  reap 
a  rich  harvest. 

We  have  lung  been  convinced  that  there  were 
parties  in  this  country  engaged  in  manufacturing 
various  artificial  fertilizers,  Avhich  are  of  little 
value,  and  we  have  done  our  part  towards  ex- 
posing their  fraudulent  practices.  W^e  Avcre  also 
aware  that  inferior  guanos  are  often  sold  under 
an  assurance  that  they  are  equal  or  superior  to 
the  best  Peruvian,  but  we  had  no  idea  that  there 
was  any  one  in  this  country  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture  of  yuano.  We  are  sorry  to  say  we  have 
been  deceived.  Numerous  as  are  our  agricultural 
papers,  great  as  are  their  circulation  and  influ- 
ence, they  are  Ibund  insufficient  to  prevent  un- 
scrupulous men  froto  attempting  to  palm  off  on 
the  credulous  farmers  of  oui  broad  domain  a 
comparatively  wortliless  article,  at  a  high  price, 
under  a,  false  name,  and,  what  is  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, it  is  one  of  the  professed  friends  and 
teachers  of  scientific  agriculture  that  is  engaged 
in  this  deception. 

How  we  discovered  this  fraud,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  state.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  some  six 
weeks  ago,  we  were  informed  that  an  article, 
known  as  jNIexican  guano,  was  taken  to  an  estab- 
lishment near ,  and  there  mixed  with  plas- 
ter, salt,  sugar-house  scum,  Peruvian  guano  and 
quick-lime,  the  whole  ground  up  together  and 
put  in  bags,  marked  "Chilian  Guano." 

Following  the  directions  of  our  informant,  we 

proceeded  to ,  and  there  found  a  large  heap 

of  about  250  tons  of  Mexican  guano,  and  some 
200  tons  of  the  manufactured  article  in  bags, 
marked  "Chilian  guano,"  as  we  had  been  in- 
formed. We  also  learned  that  a  considerable 
quantity  had  already  been  shipped  to  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  one  gentleman  said  he  believed 
a  good  portion  of  it  had  been  sent  to  England. 

In  New  York  we  were  offered  the  Chilian 
guano,  if  we  would  take  it  in  quantity,  at  $35 
per  ton. 

We  took  samples  of  both  the  Mexican  and  Chi- 
lian guano,  and  made  careful  duplicate  analyses 
of  them  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Carr,  of  this 
city,  chemist  to  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society.  The  following  are  the  mean  percentage 
results  of  the  analyses  : 

MEXICAN  GUANO. 

Sand 0.5 

Organic  matter 50 

I'hosphatc  of  lime '-6.0 

Carl)onat(i  of  lime tJS.O 

99.5 
CHILIAN  GUANO. 

WaUr -to 

San.i -i 

Ortrniiic  matter 15-3 

I'hosiilr.Ur  of  lime 2-t-5 

SiUlihati-  of  liiiio,  (plaster) 9.6 

Chlorlile  of  soiliam,  (oommou  salt) 6.2 

Carbonate  of  lime,  (chalk) 37.6 

'J  0.5 
Ammonia ^-^ 

Having  obtained  these  results,  we  proceeded 
once  more  to ,  aiul  tliere  received  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  modus  operandi,  adopted  at 
the  factory. 

Tiie  bags  are  first  marked  Chilian  Gc.vno  ;  they 
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are  then  moistened  with  water,  and  laid  in  a 
heap,  in  hiyers,  with  a  quanlity  of  Peruvian 
guano  between  each  layer. 

The  sugar-house  scwm  is  pounded  fine.  Three 
barrowfuls,  of  "five  half-bushels"  each,  then  are 
mixed  with  six  barrowfuls  of  Mexican  guano. 
To   this   are   added   1^  bushels   common   salt,  1 


ing  season,  and   have   produced  me   good  crops 
ever  since." 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  salt  re- 
commended in  a  Pennsylvania  paper  as  one  of  the 
best  stimulants  that  can  be  applied  to  the  quince 
tree.     The  writer,  however,  recommends  its  ap- 


bushel  of  plaster,  3  bushels  Peruvian  guano,  and  j  plication  in  compost  rather  than  directly  to  the 

one-half  bushel  of  quick  lime.     When  the  Peru-  ,^^_^„  ;,.  Uo  vot^  c.fn+„   o^ri  -tUT,   nK^„f  ^t,   a^„^n^ 
,  ,.  i  111       ,,  1     ..trees  m  its  raw  state,  and  with  about  an  equal 

vian  guano  and  lime  are  added,  "they  make  it  ,.,      r  •   i-  i       i     ti  i 

tremendous  strong."     In  other  words,  the  lime  quantity  of  caustic  lime  or  unleached  house  ashes. 

sets  free  the  ammonia  of  the  Peruvian  guano, 
and  gives  the  manufactured  Chilian  guano  a 
strong  smell  of  hartshorn,  which,  to  the  unre- 
flecting, is  a  sure  indication  of  a  valuable  guano. 
The  floor.,  where  the  hags  were  filhd,  icas  cov- 
ered with  Peruvian  gtiano,  in  order  to  make  the 
article  look  as  much  like  genuine  guano  as  po.s- 
sible. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PLOWS  AND  PLOWING. 

I  have  looked  with  some  interest   for  the  re- 
plies to  a  "Tiller  of  hard  and  stony  land,"  having 
myself  some  two  years  since   made  a  similar  in- 
I  have  had  some   experience  since   tliat 


What  is  Chilian  g-uano,  and  why  is  this  name  J^^'^/^nd  can  perhaps  lend  the  "Tiller"  a  helping 

hand.     Of  the  plows  made  fifty  years  since  I  am 
no  judge,    but  a  cast  iron  plow  made  thirty  years 


given  to  it  instead  of  the  better  known  guano  ? 

The  only  genuine  Peruvian  guano  in  this  country  i 

comes  through  the  hands  of  Barreda  Brother.?  ,_  j  jy^j^  ^  .        ^^^   ^^  1^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^_ 

and  has  their  mark  upon  it,  sp  that  it  wou  d  not  I  ^°  ^j^.^  /^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^       i^j^^  -^  ^.^^  f^^ 

be  easy  to  sell  a  spurious  Peruvian  guano.    Chilian  -J,  ^^  .^  ^^jg.  ^^        ^^jj     J^^^  ^^  j  cultivate, 


guano  is  subject  to  no  such  regulations,  and  the 
books  describe  it,  when  "fine" — and  the  manu- 
factured article  is  made  fine  by  grinding — as  a 
"re/-j/  valuable  variety,  equal  to  that  of  the  very 
best  Peruvian."  The  name,  therefore,  has  been 
chosen  with  consummate  cunninji;. 


SALT  FOR  aUINCE  TREES. 

The  fact  is  well  known,  perhaps,  to  most  of 
our  readers,  that  plum  trees,  generally,  are  much 
benefited  by  copious  applications  of  salt ;  and 
that  one  species,  called  the  "beach  plum,"  groM's 
on  the  margin  of  salt  water,  where  its  roots  are 
washed  by  the  tides.  Frequent  experiments  have 
also  demonstrated  of  late  that  very  decided  ad- 
vantages attend  the  application  of  salt  to  most 
plum  trees.  It  seems,  likewise,  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  communication  in  the  Horti- 
culturist, that  the  quince  tree  is  equally  benefited 
by  it.     The  writer  says  : — 

"When  I  first  came  to  this  section  of  the  State, 
twelve  years  since,  I  found  on  the  premises  I  pur- 
chased half-a-dozen  fair  looking  quince  trees,  but 
which  I  understood  had  never  borne  any  fruit. 
On  inquiry  I  understood  the  quince  tree  did  not 
bear  Avell  in  my  neighl)orhood,  and  that  my  neigh- 
bors thought  it  useless  to  plant  this  fruit  tree.  In 
making  a  drain  from  my  kitchen,  it  so  chanced 
that  it  emptied  its  contents  near  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  quince  trees.  This  tree,  the  season  after, 
came  into  bearing,  and  as  a  good  deal  of  pickle 
had  been  emptied  into  this  drain,  I  supposed  the 
salt  might  liave  produced  its  fruitful  state.  Act- 
ing on  this  supposition,  I  commenced  applying 
salt  to  the  otlier  trees,  early  in  the  spring,  at  the 
rate  of  three  quarts  per  annum  to  each  tree,  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  under  each  tree,  the 
trunks  of  which  were  then  about  as  large  as  a 
man's  wri-st.     They  came  into  Ijearing  the  follow 


to  the  fashionable  plows  of  later  years. 

This  stiff  heavy  loam  is  generally  accompanied 
with  abundanc3  of  stones,  doubtless  for  good  and 
wise  reasons,  and  I  never  pick  off  those  small 
enough  to  be  crushed  under  the  surface  by  the 
roller.  Now  the  pattern  of  a  plough  to  keep 
steady  among  these  stones,  and  well  pulverize 
this  soil,  my  limited  experience  leads  me  to  think 
is  a  short  mould  board,  wide  behind,  and  high 
beam.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the 
"i''a7-mer"  writers,  that  a  good  plow  is  a  good 
plow  anywhere  and  everywhere,  on  the  sandy 
plain  or  rocky  hillside,  the  stiff  and  tenacious, 
or  the  light,  friable,  easily  worked  soil.  The 
farmer  at  Brookline  advises  to  settle  the  matter  by 
experiment ;  this  is  costly  business  for  the  country 
farmer,  and  he  has  a  right  to  expect  the  matter  is 
already  settled.  In  these  times  of  great  improve- 
ments he  has  a  right  to  expect  that  when  he  de- 
scribes the  soil  the  dealer  will  show  him  the  plow 
best  fitted  to  work  it. 

After  a  fruitless  inquiry,  through  the  columns 
of  the  "jParwer,"  I  visited  the  plow  stores  in 
Boston,  and  was  soon  attracted  to  a  family  of 
plows,  in  the  Quincy  Ilall  store,  marked  "deep 
tiller."  Mr.  Nourse  informed  me  that  these 
were  the  latest  improvement,  but  I  saw  instantly 
they  were  in  fixct  a  return,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
the  improvement  of  thirty  years  ago.  1  bought 
one  marked  "Deep  Tiller — stubble — No.  33,"  and 
plowed  my  old  ground  Avith  it  with  a  satisfaction 
I  had  not  felt  in  plowing  for  years.  I  rigged  it 
with  cutter  and  roller  for  breaking  up  grass,  and 
have  used  no  other  plow  but  a  horse  plow  since. 
To  conclude  I  would  say  to  brother  "Tiller"  that 
if  the  soil  he  wishes  to  plow  is  like  mine,  i.  e.  a 
stiff,  heavy  loam,  with  stones  to  match,  this  is 
the  plow  that  will  do  the  job  for  it. 

Andover,  June,  1855.  n.  n. 


How  TnET  USED  TO  Plow. — In  some  parts  of 
Scotland,  in  former  times,  the  plows  used  to  be 
drawn  by  four  horses  abreast  and  required  the 
assistance  of  three  men.  The  business  of  one  man 
was  to  drive.     For  tliat  purpose,   he  placed  him- 
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self  between  the  middle  horses,  with  his  face  to-  after  having  run  it  through  a  screen  of  quarter 
wards  the  plough,  to  guide  it  straight,  and  in  inch  mesh,  if  the  large  round  smooth  cobble  is 
this  position  he  stepped  backwards  with  the  reins  |  abundant,  the  larger  ones  should  be  rejected, — 
in  his  hand.  Another  walked  behind  the  horses  the  lime  having  less  affinity  with  them, — and 
with  a  cloeked  staff,  which  he  fastened  in  front  of,  rough  uneven  stones  substituted,  or  what  is  bet- 
the  beam,  and   by  means  of   this  regulated  the' ter,  stone  chips  from  a  quarry  or  from  a  stone 


depth  of  the  farrow,  by  raising  or  lowering  the 
plow,  as  occasion  required.  The  plowman  fol- 
lowed with  hold  of  the  stills;  and  in  this  formi- 
dable and  ludicrous  manner  they  repeated  their 
attacks  on  the  soil. 

In  harvest,  a  basket  machine  was  placed  on 
horseback,  for  carrying  home  the  grain  ;  and  per- 


yard.  These  may  be  put  into  the  wall  as  large 
as  its  thickness  will  admit.  The  materials  thus 
selected  or  fixed  upon,  the  next  important  point 
when  the  cellar  is  excavated  (and  in  many  situa- 
tions the  cellar  will  furnish  the  material  for  the 
wall,)  a  good,  substantial  foundation  of  stone, 
laid  in  mortar  if  it  can  be  afforded,   should  be 


sons  were  employed  on  each  side  with  forks  to  keep '  made  ; — as  good  a  foundation  as  would  be  re- 
it  in  a  projier  poise.  It  is  said  that  the  practice  is  quired  for  a  stone  or  brick  building, and  an  under- 
yet  to  be  met  with  in  Galloway.  [pinning  eighteen   inches  above  the  surface  of  the 

Many  practices  existing  even  at  this  day  in  ground,  laid  in  solid  masonry  of  brick  or  stone. 
Ireland  are  still  more  ridiculous.  Mr.  Arthur  Slate  stone  for  the  underpinning  is  the  best,  as 
Young  tells  us  that  in  Donegal  he  has  actually  the  slate  will  hold  the  outer  finish  better  than 
seen  horses  plowing  by  the  tail ! — Port.  Trans.      brick. 

The  foundation  completed,  planks  of  suitable 
length,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  building, 
and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  width,  should  be 
made  ready,  by  planing  the  side  that  is  to  go 
next  to  the  wall ;  if  they  are  rough,  they  will 
break  its  surface,  as  they  are  raised  up.     Pine 


For  the  Neiv  England  Farmer. 


''GRAVEL  WALLS." 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  recent  demolition  of  several 
gravel  buildings,  and  the  denunciation  of  the  press     ,     ,    .    ,  .  -         , 

in   one   or   two   instances   of    the  '^^ravcl  „•„//  plank  is  best,_as  it  is  more  easily  worked.     Hem- 


fever,^'  as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it,  should,  per 
haps,  dictate  to  the  writer  silence,  instead  of 
offering  any  statements  in  answer  to  the  in- 
quiries of  "A  Subscriber."  But  in  view  of  the 
onerous  demands  for  all  materials  and  labor  con- 
nected with  buildings  in  the  usual  mode,  some 
will  be  inspired,  despite  all  denunciations  and  mis- 
haps hitherto,  to  obey  the  teachings  of  the  spider, 
and  try  again  until  unfailing  success  crowns  the 
effort.  It  is  not  a  very  unusual  occurrence  for 
brick  l)uildings  to  fall,  even  some  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  well  built;  but  if  well 
built  upon  a  good  foundation,  it  is  believed  there 
is  as  little  danger  from  gravel  as  from  brick  or 
stone. 

There  were  many  buildings  erected  in  this 
State  during  the  last  year,  of  gravel  and  lime ; 
of  those  covered  in,  there  has  been  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  writer  three  totally  destroyed,  and 
two  or  three  partially  injured. 

The  question  arises,  is  this  destruction  owing 
to  the  Ijuilding  material,  tlic  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate, or  to  the  ignorance  and  heedlessness  of  the 
builders!  There  are  those  who  will,  without 
Iiesitation,  pronounce  the  latter  as  the  sole 
cause  of  tiicse  disasters.  And  being  of  that 
opinion,  I  will,  in  conformity  with  a  promise, 
proceed  to  answer  the  interrogations  of  your  "sub- 
scriber." 

Persons  conte-mplating  the  erection  of  build- 
ings of  this  kind,  sliould  avoid  tiie  off-band,  liap- 
hazard  mode,  recommended  in  a  book  whicli  gave 
the  first  impetus,  in  this  section  of  country,  to 
this  mode  of  building.  Uivh-r  this  mode,  as  well 
as  under  all  others,  tlie  liuilding  should  bo  under 
the  supervision  of  a  good  I)uilder,  and  one  who 
has  theory  and  experience  in  building,  and  not 


lock  is  not  suitable  as  it  will  war]:).  Iron  rods 
of  an  inch  size  of  sufficient  length  to  pass  through, 
both  plank  when  set  for  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  should  be  prepared,  by  boring  one  end 
headed,  and  the  other  tapped,  and  a  thumb  nut 
fitted  to  the  screen  end  ;  these  rods  should  pass 
through  the  plank  at  proper  distances  to  keep 
them  in  position,  then  place  them  edgewise  on 
the  underpinning  and  the  builder  is  ready  for 
the  material  for  the  wall. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  important  part  of  the 
operation,  and  that  is  the  preparation  of  suitable 
adhesive  mixture.  On  this  point  very  serious  mis- 
takes have  been  made  during  the  last  year,  and 
is  one  prominent  cause  of  the  disasters  which 
have  happened.  This  part  must  be  left  for  an- 
other communication.  w.  H.  n. 

Waltha/n,  April  20. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WASH  FOR  TREES. 

Mn.  Brown  : — I  would  like  to  have  you  inform 
me  in  Avhat  quantities  wliale  oil  soap  should  be 
used  in  washing  stems  of  apple  trees,  for  I  have 
about  six  hundred  to  wasli  ;  or  is  there  any  thing 
that  you  would  recommend  in  its  stead  as  being 
l)etter  ?  Last  season  I  washed  them  with  potash 
water,  with  cow  manure  added. 

Yours,        D.  E.  J. 

Remarks. — Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  is  better 
than  common  soft  soap  and  water.  It  is  per- 
fectly safe,  easily  applied,  and  answers  all  the 
desired  purposes. 

To  PREVENT  BoTs  IN  IIoRSES. — A  pcrson  of 
entrusted  to  tho,se"  who  know  enough  only  to  J  much  experience  in  veterinary  science  is  never 
pour  water  on  to  lime,  and  to  shovel  gravel.  A  troubled  witli  this  disease  in  his  horses.  Ilissim- 
dry  site  is  tlie  first  desideratum.  Next,  proximi-!  pie  practice  during  the  fall  montlis  is,  to  keep 
ty  to  a  good  coarse  gravel  bod,  free  as  possiI)le  a  greasy  cloth  in  tlie  stable,  and  once  a  week  rub 
from  loam.  Blue  gravel  will  answer,  but  lightlwitli  it  sucii  parts  of  the  animal  as  may  have 
is  thouglit  to  be  the  best.  If  the  gravel  is  fine,  been  attticked  l)y  the  nit-tly.  (irease  destroys 
it  is  not  suitable.     If  coarse  gravel  predominates, land  prevents  the  eggs  from  hatching. 
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For  the  Neiv  England  Farmer. 

GARGET. 

Mr.  Brottn  : — At  this  season  of  the  year, 
many  cows  are  afflicted  with  what  is  called  gar- 
get— the  premonitory  symptoms  of  which  are, 
want  of  energy,  dullness,  running  at  the  nose 
and  eyes,  loss  of  appetite,  &c.,  &c.,  and,  unless 
successfully  treated,  usually  results  in  seated  in- 
flammation. The  udder  is  generally  the  seat  of 
inflammation,  which,  in  severe  cases,  becomes 
■very  much  enlarged,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
being  filled  with  knobs,  or  bunches  of  diflerent 
forms  and  sizes,  and  many  times  extremely  sensi- 
tive upon  the  slightest  pressure  ;  not  unfre- 
quently  tumors,  from  which  pus  is  discharged, 
and  the  cow  rendered  nearly  worthless  for  the 
season,  and  may  be  entirely  worthless  for  the 
dairy  ever  after,  and  only  fit  for  the  butcher.  I 
know  many  slight  cases  of  this  disease  have  been 
successfully  treated  by  giving  the  animal  garget- 
root,  sulphur,  salt,  saltpetre,  &c.  ;  but  will  you, 
or  some  of  your  many  readers,  inform  me,  through 
the  medium  of  your  monthly  publication,  the  best 
method  of  treatment  for  a  severe  case  ? 


flammation  in  the  part.  Connected  with  this 
last  cause  is  the  necessity  of  the  advice  already 
given,  to  milk  the  cow  as  clean  as  possible,  at 
least  twice  in  the  day,  during  the  existence  and 
treatment  of  garget. 

Treatment. — A  little  time  before  and  after 
calving,  particularly  in  tlie  first  birth,  often  too 
at  other  periods,  there  is  observed  on  the  udder  a 
painful  inflammatory  swelling  :  the  organ  is 
hard,  tense,  hot  and  red ;  the  entire,  or  only  a 
part,  is  aflPected  with  swelling.  The  animal  has 
rather  high  fever,  a  sharp  thirst,  the  mouth  is 
dry,  and  there  is  but  little  appetite  ;  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  is  more  or  less  diminished.  If  it 
has  been  caused  by  external  injury,  frequently 
moistening  the  part  with  arnica  water  is  sufli- 
cient  to  cure  it ;  a  dose  of  it  should  also  be 
taken  internally  every  day.  Arsenicum  should 
be  employed  only  when  the  disease  has  been  neg- 
lected, or  when  there  have  supervened  gangrenous 
inflammation  or  ill-conducted  ulcerations,  with 
hard  and  everted  edges.  After  cold,  the  cure  is 
readily  obtained  hj  aconitum  at  first,  then  hry- 
onia ;  if  the  latter  does  not  suffice,  dulcamara. 
Chamomilla,  also,  has  frequently  proved  useful. 


Rejiarks. — In  reply,  we  copy  from  Youatt  and 
Martin  on  Cattle.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
rmay  suggest  a  simple  remedy.  There  is  annually 
very  considerable  loss  to  farmers  from  this  dis- 
ease. 

Garget,  or  Sore  Bag. — Too  often,  however, 
the  inflammation  assumes  another  and  worse 
character  :  it  attacks  the  internal  substance  of 
the  udder  ;  one  of  the  teats  or  the  quarters  be- 
comes enlarged,  hot,  and  tender  ;  it  soon  begins 
to  feel  hard  and  knotty ;  it  contains  within  it 
little  distinct  hardened  tumors  or  kernels.  In  a 
short  space  of  time,  other  teats  or  other  quarters 
probably  assume  the  same  character.  The  milk 
has  coagulated  in  the  bag  to  a  certain  degree, 
and  it  has  caused  local  inflammation  where  it 
lodges.  This  occurs  particularly  in  young  cows, 
after  their  first  calving,  and  when  they  are  in  a 
somewhat  too  high  condition,  and  it  is  visually 
attended  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  fever. 

The  most  effectual  remedy  for  this,  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  complaint,  is  a  very  simple  one  ;  the 
calf  should  be  put  to  the  mother,  and  it  should 
suck  and  knock  about  the  udder  at  its  pleasure. 
In  most  cases,  this  will  relieve  her  from  the  too 
great  flow  of  milk,  and  disperse  all  the  lumps. 

The  causes  of  garget  are  various  ;  the  thought- 
less and  unfeeling  exposure  of  the  animal  to  cold 
and  wet,  at  the  time  of  or  soon  after  parturition, 
the  neglect  of  physic  or  bleeding  before  calving, 
or  suflering  the  cow  to  get  into  too  high  condi- 
tion, are  frequent  causes.  So  powerful  is  the 
latter  one,  that  instances  are  not  unfre(iuent  of 
cows,  that  have  for  some  time  been  dried,  and  of 
heifers  that  have  never  yielded  milk,  luiviug  vio- 
lent inflammation  of  the  udder.  Tlie  hastily 
drying  of  the  cow  has  given  rise  to  indurations 
in  the  udder  that  have  not  easily  lieen  removed. 
An  awkward  manner  of  lying  upon  and  l)rui.sing 
the  udder  is  an  occasional  cause  ;  and  a  very  fre- 
quent one  is  the  careless  habit  of  not  mili<ing 
the  cow  clean,  but  leaving  a  portion  in  the  l>ag, 
and  the  best  portion  of  the  milk  too,  and  Avhich 
gradually  becomes  a  source  of  irritation  and  in- 


CLAY. 

On  sandy  soils,  which  are  deficient  in  cohesi- 
bility,  and  which  are  consequently  liable  to  wash, 
and  to  be  blown  by  winds,  no  application  is  more 
valuable  than  clay.  This  earth  is  a  compound 
of  silica  (sand)  and  alumina  (clay) — not  merely 
mixed  or  mingled  together,  but  existing  in  a 
state  of  chemical  combination.  Most  of  the 
natural  clays,  are  mixed  with  an  extra  quantity 
of  sand,  or  silex,  which  is  sand  free  from  extra- 
neous substances,  and  in  various  degrees  of  fine- 
ness. The  only  methods  of  separating  the  silex 
from  the  pure  clay,  is  by  washing  or  boiling. 
The  silex,  however,  which  exists  in  a  state  of 
chemical  combination  with  the  clay,  can  be  sep- 
arated from  it  only  by  the  action  of  chemical  re- 
agents. "Clay  diifers  in  appearance  from  silica 
and  alumina,  and  its  properties  do  not  correspond 
in  that  degree  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
proportion  in  which  these  two  earths  are  united 
in  it.  It  has  peculiar  properties  which  a  me- 
chanical mixture  of  silica  and  alumina  cannot 
be  made  to  exhibit.  Nature  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  reserved  to  herself  the  power  of  effecting 
this  intimate  union,  for  although  means  have 
been  discovered  for  effecting  the  combination  for 
silica  and  alumina  by  chemical  processes,  the  com- 
pound thus  formed  does  not  constitute  a  true 
clay." 

The  very  lightest  and  thinest  soils,  by  having 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  clay  incorporated 
with  them,  will  be  capacified  for  producing  all 
the  variety  of  crops  ordinarily  cultivated  on  the 
farm,  and  will  be  so  far  mechanically  and  con- 
stitutionally ameliorated  by  the  admixture  of 
this  earth,  as  never  again  to  become  oppressed 
with  the  sterility  with  which  they  were  primi 
tivcly  cursed. 
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HAY  MAKER. 


Last  week  we  gave  the  cut  of  a  Mower,  with 
some  remarks  and  testiuionials  in  its  favor.  We 
present  this  engraving  so  that  the  former  may 
have  before  him  such  of  the  labor-saving  imple- 
ments as  promise  to  be  useful,  and  may  learn 
something  of  their  construction  and  merits. 

We  copy  from  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Ruggles, 
Nourse,  Mason  df  Co.,  as  follows  : 

"We  would  also  invite  your  attention  to  a 
Ilay  Making  Machine,  described  and  shown  be- 
low. This  machine,  we  believe,  Avill  prove  a 
great  acquisition  in  facilitating  the  business  of 
hay  harvesting.  ^lachines  fur  the  purpose,  much 
more  expensive,  Init  not  more  efficient,  have  long 
been  used  in  Enghuul  and  approved.  I 

"We  have  nuule  several  trials  of  this  machine 
for  making  and  turning  hay.  Its  o})eration  was 
very  satisfactory  to  all  who  witnessed  its  Avork.  ^ 
It  is  worked  by  one  horse  ;  a  boy  rides  tlie  horse 
and  spreads,  sliakes  or  turns  an  acre  in  twenty  I 
minutes.  The  hay  is  raised  from  the  ground  and 
thrown  into  the  air  from  si.K  to  ten  feet,  falling' 
evenly  distributed  over  t!ie  whole  surAice,  leaving! 
it  so  very  light  tliat  the  air  and  sun  act  forcibly] 
and  equally  on  the  whole. 

"Being  enabled  by  the  Mowing  Machine  to  cut 
the  grass  after  the  dew  is  dried  off,  and  by  tlie 
spreader  to  stir  or  turn  it  often,  it  is  supposed! 
that  generally  hay  may  be  cut,  cured  ancl  put' 
into  the  l>arn  the  same  day.  In  addition  to  a 
great  saving  of  labor,  much  Avould  be  saved  by 
putting  tlie  hay  in  the  same  day,  both  iu  labor 
and  risk  of  weather." 


•  Leaves. — Every  person  conversant  witli  vege- 
table philosophy  ii  aware  tiiat  the  all  important 
requisite,  in  the  growth  of  tine  fruit,  is  a  good 
supply  of  big,  vigorous,  healthy  leaves.  A  tree 
which  he  kept  defoliated  for  a  single  season  must 
die  ;  and  fruit  growing  upon  branches  which  are 
deprived  of  their  leaves  cannot  ripen — examples 
of  which  are  furnished  by  tlic  instant  cessation 
of  growth  and  ripening  of  fruit  upon  trees  which 
become  stripped  by  leaf  blight.  In  one  instance, 
a  dense  mass  of  plums  remained  half-grown  and 
flavorless  for  several  weeks,  in  consequence  of  the 
premature  dropping  of  the  foliage — a  second  ci'op 
of  leaves  three  weeks  afterwards  elTccted  the  com- 
pletion of  t'ueir  growth  and  their  ripening  to  hon- 
eyed sweetness.  The  editor  of  tlie  Michigan 
Farmer  mentions  the  following  interesting  case 
illustrating  the  same  principle  : 

"^Ir.  Moro,  of  Detroit,  has  a  magnificent 
grape  vine,  spreading  itself  over  one  side  of  his 
house,  wliicli  had  been  in  September  richly  laden 
with  fruit.  After  the  cluster  was  formed  a  cow 
entered  the  enclosure,  ate  the  leaves  entirely,  but 
left  the  fruit  untouched.  The  consequence  was 
that  upon  that  portion  of  the  vine,  which  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  cow,  there  never  were 
liner  clusters,  wliile  upon  the  portion  from  Aviiieh 
the  leaves  were  removed,  the  clusters  dwindled 
away  and  caiue  to  n(^thing,  and  that,  tog,  up  to 
the  very  lin*'  of  separation  between  the  mutilated 
and  unmutilated  portions." — Maine  Fanntr. 


To  CoRREsroNDENTS. — Scvcral exccllcnt  articles, 
on  various  topics,  and  some  agricultural  poetic 
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contributions,  are  on  hand,  AA-hich  shall  appear 
soon.  AVe  hope  our  correspondents  ■will  "make 
a  note"  of  their  experiments  and  operations,  as 
they  go  along  with  their  crops,  and  thus  supply 
the  data  upon  which  to  found  articles  to  be  writ- 
ten next  winter,  if  time  cannot  be  afforded  at 
present.  "We  embrace  the 
again,  our  thanks  for  the 

afforded  us  by  our  intelligent  corps  of  correspond 
ents.     We  trust  the  advantages  are  mutual. 


For  llie  New  England  Farmer. 


CURE  FOR  RHEUMATISM. 

I  suppose  the  New  EnfjJand  Farmer  is  intend- 
ed, as  its  name  indicates,  to  be  the  organ  of  far- 
mers in  all  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture. 
As  the  agriculturist  has  duties  to   perform  not 
:  opportunity  to  express,  {strictly  agricultural,  yet  of  equal  importance  to 
111       11     V.1      -1  the  rearing  of  great  crops,  and  breeding  Imc  hors- 
libcral  and  valuable  aid  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  a  communication,  less  for  the  bcne- 
,..^  e  „..      „  g^  ^^  agriculture  than  for  the  good  of  the  agri- 

culturist, may  not  be  amiss. 

The  health  of  the  farmer  and  his  family  is  cer- 
tainly paramount  to  agricultural  achievements, 
as  a  slight  disease  in  his  physical  system  may 
blast  all  his  hopes  of  success  in  his  common  avo- 
cation, or  the  illness  of  his  wife,  the  mother  of 
his  family  and  the  mistress  of  his  household, 
may  tax  his  time  and  means  sufficiently  to  keep 
his  pecuniary  affairs  "in  statu  quo"  or  put  them 
on  the  downhill  track. 

In  a  cold  and  changeable  climate  as  we  have  in 
Vermont,  a  disease  often  provoked,  to  those 
whose  business  keeps  them  much  in  the  open  air 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  is  rheumatism  in  some  of 
its  great  variety  of  forms.  This  is  always  a  dis- 
ease of  the  joints. 

Each  joint  in  the  body  is  covered  and  protected 
by  a  white,  smooth,  glistening  membrane,  called 
"cartilcge,"  and  white  librous  tissues  generally, 
such  as  tendons,  (the  extremities  of  muscles,) 
capsules,  ligaments  and  bursa,  for  protecting, 
strengthening  and  lubricating  the  joints. 

Rheumatism  is  an  inflammation  uf  some  of  those 
fibrous  tissues  about  the  joints,  and  acute   rheu- 


TRAPPING  GRUBS  AND  CUT  WORMS. 

A  writer  over  the  signature  of  "C.  Q."  in  the 
May  number  of  the  Michigan  Fanner,  relates  his 
success  in  preventing  the  depredations  of  these 
pests  of  the  farmer  by  a  new  and  very  ingenious 
invention  of  his  own.  As  neither  fall  plowing 
nor  any  other  generally  known  method  is  much 
to  be  relied  upon,  probably  many  may  be  in- 
duced to  try  this  newly-proposed  method.  If 
found  as  successful  as  "C.  Q."  represents  it,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  make  a  report  thereof,  and  to 
be  the  organ  through  which  those  Avho  may  find  it 
useful  may  send  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  original 
inventor. 

"Last  spring,"  says  "C.  Q.,"  "I  tried  an  ex- 
periment with  the  'varmints'  which  I  will  relate 
for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern."  lie 
planted  liis  corn  on  a  clover-sod  plowed  in  spring. 
Wliile  planting,  he  found  plenty  of  the  small 
gru))s.     The  corn  was  planted  about  the  20th  of 

May,  and  as  soon  as  it  came  up  they  commenced jmatism  is  an  exti-emely  painful  disease.  It  is 
their  mischief.  Knowing  no  reliable  or  certain  usually,  if  not  always,  produced  by  cold  ob- 
way  ^of  saving  the  corn,  he  concluded  to  trap 'gtructino- the  perspiration  of  the  skin,  etc.  Sleep- 
them.  For  this  purpose,  he  took  a  round  stick,  jno-  in  damp  sheets,  going  with  wet  feet,  or  ex- 
posing the  body  to  cold  when   heated,  andwear- 


3  or  4  feet  long,  and  about  2  inches  in  diameter, 
and  making  one  end  sharp,  and  taking  two  rows 
at  a  time,  he  made  from  two  to  four  holes  4  or  5 
inches  deep  in  or  close  by  every  hill.  After  fix- 
ing sevei'al  rows  in  this  way,'he  waited  to  see  the 
result.  On  examination  he  found  that  almost  ev- 
ery hole  had  one  or  more  worms  in  it.  In  one 
hole  he  counted  as  many  as  six.  He  then  went 
over  the  whole  field  in  the  same  way,  and  the  re- 
sult was  tliat  hardly  a  hill  of  corn  was  destroyed 
after  the  holes  Avere  made,  Avhile  his  neighbor's 
corn  just  over  the  fence,  Avhich  was  on  ground 
ploAved  very  early,  Avas  more  than  half  cut  off 
with  the  Avorms.  "It  might  be  supposed,"  says 
"C.  Q.,"  "that  when  the  felloAvs  fell  into  the 
traps  they  would  bore  into  the  side  and  escape  ; 
but  on  watching  them,  I  found  they  would  al- 
ways fall  back  again,  Avhcn  about  twenty-four 
hours  of  sunshine  and  starvation  would  put  an 
end  to  them.  They  usually  commit  their  depre- 
dations in  the  night,  and  wbilc  craAvling  around 
to  find  tiie  corn  they  tumble  in."  An  additional 
recommendation  of  this  method  is,  that  the  birds 
will  not  pull  up  tbe  corn,  when  they  find  plenty 
of  grub  already  provided  for  them. 

"C.£^."'  states  farther  that  a  portion  of  this 
field  01  corn  looked  green  and  flourished  luxuri- 
antly, while  another  portion  looked  pale  and  yel- 
loAV.  To  the  former  he  had  applied  (a  table- 
spoonful  to  each  bill)  a  mixture  of  2  parts  lime 
Avith  3  parts  ashes.  The  latter  had  no  such  ap- 
plication.— Country  Gentleman. 


ing  damp  or  insufficient  clothing,  are  the  imme- 
diate causes  which  produce  this  very  troublesome 
malady.  Usually  that  class  of  persons  Avho  wear 
the  lightest  fiibrics  for  garments,  and  those  who 
are  too  poor  or  too  penurious  to  provide  them- 
selves garments  adequate  to  the  autumnal  and 
vernal  changes  in  this  climate,  are  most  liable  to 
rheumatic  affections. 

Spring  and  fiiU  are  the  seasons  that  people  are 
most  afllicted  with  what  is  called  chronic  rheu- 
matism,attacking  the  shoulders,hips,  back,  or  any 
other  joints  in  the  body,  and  often  lasting  for 
months,  disabling  the  patient  for  performing  all 
kinds  of  manual  labor. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  not  enough  appreciated 
that  those  who  provide  themselves  with  good 
Avoollen  shirts  and  drawers  and  other  Avoollen 
garments  are  most  exempt  from  attacks  of  this 
kind.  Such  flannel  and  woollen  garments  are 
not  only  preventives  of  rheumatism,  but  very  of- 
ten the  sole  means  of  cure. 

A  near  neighbor  of  mine,  some  three  or  four 
years  since,  was  attacked  with  pain  and  lameness 
in  the  left  hip  joint,  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  dis- 
qualify him  for  all  kinds  ot  labor.  His  physi- 
cian recognized  the  disease  at  once,  and  very  Avise- 
ly  prescribed  woollen  shirts  and  drawers.  He 
thought  he  could  not  afford  the  expense,  but  paid 
dollars  for  patent  medicines,  and  laid  idle  through 
the  entire  winter,  and  Avas  forced  to  believehim- 
iself  suffering  from  ulceration  of  the  hip  joint, 
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commonly  called  "hip  complaint,"  so  great  were 
his  sufFt-rings  at  times.  ■  He  made  arrangements 
to  sell  his  little  farm,  when  he  again  encountered 
his  old  physician  who  once  more  told  him  to  get 
the  looollen  shirt  and  drawers.  At  last  they  were 
procured,  and  to  the  patient's  astonishment  his 
pain  and  lameness  immediately  disappeared. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  whenever  he  lays 
aside  his  woollen  garments  he  is  attacked  with 
the  same  disease,  but  never  when  he  wears  them. 

So  we  say  to  such  as  ai-e  troubled  with  rheu- 
matic diseases,  use  woollen  undergarments,  and  to 
say  the  least  you  may  calculate  with  safety  that 
you  will  be  much  benefited.  By  woollen  gar- 
ments, Ave  mean  garments  made  of  the  products 
of  sheeps'  backs,  and  not  those  fabrics  known  as 
cotton  flannels,  which  are  much  better  conduc- 
tors of  caloric  and  far  inferior  to  woollen  as  gar- 
ments, c. 

Guilford  Centre,  Vt.,  April,  1855. 


POOR  FARMING  AN  EXPENSIVE  BUSI- 
NESS. 

The  truth  is,  poor  fai-ming  is  an  expensive 
business.  The  cost  exceeds  the  income.  If  from 
a  very  low  grade  of  forming,  which  must  of 
course  be  unprofitable,  we  ascend  to  abetter  con- 
dition of  the  art,  we  shall  come  to  a  point  where 
there  is  neither  loss  nor  gain  ;  the  income  equals 
the  outgoes ;  the  ends  meet,  as  they  say.  And 
this,  if  we  understand  these  niatters,  is  the  very 
condition  in  which  nine-tenths  of  our  farming 
now  is. 

The  farmer  of  a  hundred  acres  puts  on  his  farm 
in  his  own  labor,  in  the  labor  of  his  wife  and  his 
children,  in  taxes,  insurance,  &c.,  $500.  And  he 
takes  off  in  some  marketable  produce  or  for  home 
consumption,  $500.  "The  ends  meet;"  and  if 
there  were  no  better  way  he  need  not  complain  ; 
for  he  is  working  his  way  through  tiie  world  as 
quietly  and  as  easily  as  most  men  ;  for  tlie  devel- 
02)ment  of  higli  moral  qualities  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  most  others  ;  and  what  is  more,  he  has 
the  best  possible  means  of  training  his  children 
to  those  habits  of  industry  and  frugality  which 
more  than  conspire  to  make  them  good  men  and 
women  and  worthy  citizens.  Let  him  not,  there- 
fore, complain.  But  if  there  is  abetter  way,  let 
him  fall  into  it.  We  do  not  believe  that  farm- 
ing is  necessarily  limited  to  the  operation  of  put- 
ting on  $500  and  taking  off  $500,  and  living  by 
the  operation,  only  because  what  is  put  on  is 
mostly  in  the  form  of  labor  done  by  the  family. 
If  a  farm  will  give  $500,  with  the  labor  of  one 
man,  it  will  give  a  great  deal  more  with  the  la- 
bor of  two  men  ;  and  the  excess  will  more  than 
balance  the  wages  and  board  of  the  second.  In- 
stead of  puttinjr  on  $500  and  taking  off  $500, 
tlie  better  way  is  to  put  on  .$700  and  take  off 
$900;  and  then  to  put  on  .$000  and  take  off 
$1200.  There  is  doubtless  a  limit  beyond  whii-h 
the  income  could  not  be  made  to  increase  al)ovc 
the  expenditures  ;  but  very  few  of  us  are  in  dan- 
ger of  going  beyond  the  limit.  There  is  much 
more  danger  of  falling  short  of  it.  Our  standard 
is  too  low.  Men  are  afraid  to  trust  their  land, 
lest  it  should  not  pay  them.  It  is  the  best  pay- 
master in  the  world. — The  Farmer,  by  J.  A.  I 
Nash. 


SPECIFIC  MANURES. 

No  very  important  movement  for  the  general 
good  ever  yet  had  uninterrupted  success,  and  as 
it  is  struggle  and  opposition  that  best  acquaints, 
even  the  advocates  of  any  measure,  witli  its 
strong  and  weak  points,  it  is  not  best  it  should  ; 
indeed,  for  this  reason  fair  and  honorable  opposi- 
tion is  to  be  desii'ed,  but  the  attacks  of  calumny, 
deceit  and  meanness  are  particularly  difficult  to  be 

met. 

No  set  of  men  ever  had  more  uphill  work  and 
greater  difficulties  to  face, than  the  advocates  of  im- 
proved agriculture,  and  that  they  have  triumphed 
through  them,  and  in  spite  of  them,  is  sliown  by 
the  strong  interest  felt  by  the  community  in  gen- 
eral in  agricultural  matters  ;  in  the  establishment 
of  means  for  the  dififusion  of  useful  knowledge 
amongst  the  rural  population,  in  our  well  attend- 
ed autumnal  cattle  shows,  in  the  growing  use  of 
various  specific  manures,  &c. 

Any  careful  observer  of  the  respective  theories 
and  "isms"  of  the  day  would  decide  that  the  ag- 
ricultural is  the  most  popular  one,  and  that  it  is 
likely  in  the  end  to  be  triumphant  ;  but  let  no 
one  suppose  this  popularity  has  come  unsought, 
or  with  small  effort.  How  many  men  have  de- 
voted years  of  gratuitous  labor  to  the  cause  ;  re- 
member the  untiring  efforts  of  Pickering,  Cole- 
man, Buel,  Phinney,  Lowell  and  numerous  oth- 
ers ;  or  in  our  own  day,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
point  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture, 
who,  with  an  immense  amount  of  gratuitous,  and 
apparently  almost  tliankless  labor,  persevere  un- 
dismayed in  their  efforts  to  improve  and  benefit 
the  agricultural  condition  of  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  whether  of  the  same  town,  county  or 
State. 

It  is  most  worthy  of  laudatory  notice,  that 
twenty  or  more  men  could  have  been  selected 
from  various  parts  of  the  State,  who  would  be 
willing  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  their  time, 
unremunerated,  to  the  duties  of  the  Board,  and 
renders  them  deserving  of  the  State's  gratitude. 
We  are  apt  to  but  lightly  esteem  advice  gratis, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  men's  efforts 
are  underrated  for  that  very  cause,  and  perhaps 
many  who  are  aware  of  their  existence  suppose 
them  to  be  the  incumbents  of  fat  offices,  which 
are  mere  sinecures,  instead  of  which  the}'  give  a 
very  large  amount  of  time,  labor  and  money 
without  any  other  present  or  prospective  reward 
tlian  the  success  of  tlieir  measures,  and  the  benefit 
of  their  countrymen. 

Since  the  first  establishment  of  this  Board,  in 
spite  of  opposition,  and  of  the  narrow-minded  at- 
tacks of  men  who  judge  only  by  the  evidences  of 
their  senses,  tliey  have  accomplished  an  immense 
amount  in  the  way  of  undcrmniing  prejudices, 
enliglitening  darkness  and  introducing  improve- 
ment. 
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But  they  too  have  to  meet   the   low-minded  cultural  cause.     It  is   an  outrageous  and  abom- 


and  mean  opposition,  and  to  suffer  from  the  most 
aggravated  and  least  defensible  attacks,  the  stabs 
of  pretended  friends  ;  they,  and  the  agricultural 
press  besides,  have  been  for  years  urging  the  ex- 
tensive trial  of  specific  manures,  whether  to  sup- 
plant, assist,  extend  or  enhance  the  benefits  and 
use  of  bard-yard  manures. 

To  secure  a  judicious  application  of  the  mate- 
rial used,  repeated  directions  have  been  given  of 
the  amount  to  be  used,  and  the  best  way  of  ap- 
plying it,  in  some  cases,  even,  with  details  of 
carefully  tried  experiments,  as  farther  guides ; 
and  as  a  result  of  this  action,  a  larger  quantity 
of  specific  manures  has  been  sold  this  year  than 
ever  ;  how  disastrous,  then,  must  be  the  effect 
upon  novices,  who  have  been  excited  to  try  such 
aids  to  culture,  by  this  continuous  advice,  if  they 
buy  in  good  faith,and  relying  upon  the  assurance 
of  the  seller,  a  spurious  article,  perhaps  at  a  high 
price,  which  will  prove  either  useless  or  perhaps 
positively  injurious  to  their  crops. 

If,  for   instance,    any  one   purchases  guano, 


inable  piece  of  quackery  and  imposture,  nor  can 
too  much  indignation  be  felt  against  its  perpetra- 
tors ;  no  confidence  will  hereafter  be  felt  by  the 
victims  of  this  fraud  in  any  so  called  agricultu- 
ral improvements.  But  we  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  upon  those  who  have  suffered  this  year,  not 
to  be  discouraged  in  the  future,  but  with  re- 
newed zeal  make  other  efforts,  only  hereafter  be- 
ing careful  to  purchase  their  material  from  men 
of  solid  and  well-established  reputations,  and 
never  to  purchase  any  recommended  preparations 
because  they  are  cheap,  nor  unless  heartily  en- 
dorsed by  men  who  can  be  depended  upon. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  the  exposure  of  this 
humbuggery  as  published  in  the  Country  Gentle- 
man and  American  Agriculturist  should  have  the 
largest  publicity,  that  the  public  may  become 
so  thoroughly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  benefit 
good  special  manures  may  do,  and  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  bad,  that  there  may  be  a  larger 
use  of  the  former  every  year.  And  we  cannot 
help  believing  that  those  interested  in  agriculture 


trusting  to  the  statement  of  the  vender  that  it  is  "^  '^"^  Commonwealth  have  so  large  a   sliare  of 

good  sense  as  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the 
good  and  the  bad, and  while  they  award  tlie  largest 
share  of  praise  and  encouragement  to  all  who  are 
honestly  laboring  to  forward  the  cause  amongst 
us,  no  less  thoroughly  to  condemn  all  quacks, 
and  venders  of  patent  agricultural  medicines, 
whether  for  men,  animals  or  the  crops. 


a  genuine  and  valuable  article,  paying  $40  or 
$50  a  ton  for  it,  which  is  in  reality  a  miserable 
combination  of  lime,  plaster,  salt,  coal  ashes, 
and  a  pinch  of  guano  to  give  it  smell  and  color, 
(see  analysis  of  Chilian  guano  below,  taken  from 
the  London  Agriculturist  of  jNIay  24,)  which  will 
give  no  remunerative  return  for  its  application, 
he  does  not  condemn  the  article  he  used,  so  much 
as  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  prompted 
him  to  make  the  trial,  and  the  entire  discredit  of 
the  operation  falls,  not  as  it  should  on  the  head 
of  the  vender,  but  upon  the  advocates  of  progres- 
sive agriculture  ;  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  improvement  are  all  laid  under  suspi 
cion 

many,  for  it  has  been  discovered  by  the  editors 
of  the  Country  Gentleman,  tliat  an  article  denom- 
inated Chilian  guano  has  been  largely  manufac- 
tured, and  sold  over  the  country,  and  some  even 
shipped  to  England,  at  the  price  of  $40  a  ton, 
that  is  not  worth  §10  the  ton.     It  is  composed  of 

Water 4.0 

Sand 2.4 

Organic  matter,  (Sugar-house  scum) 15.." 

Phos.  Lime 24.5 

Plaster 9.5 

Salt 6.2 

Chalk 37.6 

99.5 

of  which  there  is  1.00  per  cent,  of  ammonia — and 
this  abominable  preparation  is  endorsed  by  Dr. 
Hayes  of  Massachusetts,  and  Prof.  Mapes,ofNew  as  in  the  19th  of  i2th  month 


For  the  New  England  Far?ner, 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  WINTEH  OIJ  FRUIT 
TREES. 

CORRECTION. 

Friend  Brown  : — I  have  no  desire  to  appro- 
priate too  much  space  in  the  Farmer  to  myself, 
But  such  must   this  year  be  the  fate   of 'but  noticing  several  serious  mistakes  in  my  com- 

munication  which  appeared  in  the  last  number, 
I  venture  to  correct  them. 

In  the  lUth  line,  for  "9*"  and  "S'"'  read  —9^ 
and  —S°,  or,  9"^  and  8»  below  zero. 

In  the  21st  line,  read  —14^. 

In  the  2Gth  line,  read  — 28'^. 

In  the  30th  line,  read  —38°. 

In  the  31st  line,  read  — 24J<^. 

In  the  39th  line,  read  —40'^. 

A  great  difference  will  be  seen  in  tlie  two  read- 
ings,— a  diflerence  equal  to  twice  the  nv/nbcr  of 
degrees  ijidicated.  In  the  fir.st,  too,  there  is  a 
manifest  inconsistency  which  no  reflecting  reader 
will  fail  to  observe,  for  it  makes  me  say  that  in 
the  "coldest  day  on  record  in  this  county,"  the 
mercury  did  not  fall  so  lo^v  by  ten  decrees  as  in 
the  previous  day,  nor  so  low  by  fifty-vx  degrees 


York,  and  some  others,  and  has  been  widely  re- 
commended as  a  valuable  fertilizer. 

"\rhat  a  terrible  stab  from  liehind  is  this,  com- 


The  sign  mimis  ( — )  is  commonly  used  to  indi- 
cate below  zero,  and  in  my  communication  I 
used  it  accordingly.  No  doubt  the  mistakes 
were  made  by  the  compositor,  who,  perliaps,  did 


ing,  too,  from  the  very  men  who  make  the  largest  not  consider 'the  vcdue  of  the  signs, 
protestations  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the  agvi-^     Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a 
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few  remarks  upon  the  effects  of  the  extremely 
cold  weather  of  the  past  winter  upon  fruit  trees. 
Apple  trees  are  injured  worse  than  any  others. 
Many  large,  thrifty  trees  have  lost  nearly  all  of 
last  year's  growth.  A  large  tree  in  my  garden 
is  nearly  dead.  One  limb,  which  bore  half  a 
bushel  of  fine  Greenings  last  year,  looks  as 
though  it  will  never  produce  fruit  again.  Grafts 
set  last  spring,  and  which  grew  two  feet  or  more, 
are,  in  many  cases,  eiitirely  dead,  and  in  others 
only  a  few  inches  of  the  larger  end  is  alive. 
Young  orchards,  too,  have  suffered  very  much. 
A  neighbor,  who  had  a  fine  orchard  of  grafted 


1  Steer,  3  years  old  past,  1443,  off  one-third 962 

Quarters  792,  tallow  86,  hide  101 979 

1  Steer,  2  years  old  past,  1225,  off  one-third 817 

Quarters  661,  tallow  79,  hide  84 824 

1  Steer,  2  years  old  past,  1410,  off  one-third 940 

Quarters  762,  tallow  109,  hide  89 960 

Yours  and  a  subscriber, 
Skaneaieles,  N.  Y.  1855.        P.  Whittelsey. 

THE    SEASON    IN    VERMONT. 

We  have  just  had  the  finest  rain  I  ever  wit- 
nessed, or  at  least  it  has  been  most  appreciated  ; 
it  commenced  Saturday  evening,  the  3d  instant, 


fruit,  that  has  borne  a  few  years,  informs  me; and  came  fine  and  gentle,  not  much  more  than 
that  his  trees  are  nearly  all  dead,  causing  notja  mist,  and  continued  so  for  twelve  hours,  when 
only  a  pecuniary  loss,  but  a  sad  disappointment,  it  increased  to  a  continued  drenching  rain,  which 
beveralmaple  trees,  standing  near  his  house,  are  I  has  thoroughly  saturated  every  thing  out  of 
also  killed,  although  they  had  grown  five  years.  Moors.  Crops  never  needed  rain  so  much.  Grass 
1  have  not  heard  ot  an  equal  amount  of  damage'  y^s  dried  up  in  spots  over  our  intervales,  and 
m  any  other  place,  though  all  are  complaining!  ^as  fast  extending 'over  the  whole.     Corn  that 

ot  injury.  '^    ^^ -         -        -    o. - 

Bloornfield 


S.  Varnet. 
C.  W.,  Q  Mo.5,  1855. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

AN    EXAMPLE. 

Gentlemen  : — Nearly  two  years  ago,  I  aeci 
dentally  became  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  and 
I  must  confess  I  am  not  sorry  for  it.  My  fami- 
ly now  watch  for  its  coming  each  week  ;  my 
young  men,  too,  delight  upon  "it  to  gaze"  and 
peruse  its  Avell-filled  and  ever  interesting  columns. 
I  am  glad  to  have  them  receive  instructions  there- 
from, and  feel  assured  their  morals  will  not  be 
corrupted  thereby,  but  that  they  will  be  benefited 
and  strengthened  in  the  way  to  respectability  and 
usefulness.  Need  I  inform  you  that  their  joys 
are  my  joys  ?  Enclosed  are  two  dollars  to  pay  for 
my  subscription  for  one  year  in  advance  from 
September  next,  for  which  please  send  me  your 
receipt.  I  am,  very  truly  yours. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  June  11,  1855. 

Remarks. — Though  often  receiving  letters  simi- 
lar to  the  above,  we  do  not  often  indulge  in  show- 
ing them  to  our  neighbors.  But  this  comes  with 
so  many  tokens  of  grace  and  heart,  that  we  can- 
not keep  it  to  ourselves.  It  not  only  brings  the 
sinew  of  all  agricultural  and  commercial  prosper- 
ity, the  cash,  but  is  accompanied  by  three  excel- 
lent communications,  each  written  in  a  clear, 
fair  hand,  and  only  upon  one  side  of  the  sheet. 
What  a  noble  example  !  May  the  writer  live  to 
see  the  New  England  Farmer  a  thousand  years 
old,  and  welcomed  by  as  many  and  as  heartily  as 
were  the  recent  rains  of  which  he  speaks  in  one 
of  his  communications. 

FOUR  FAT    KEEVES. 

I  noticed  in  the  May  number  of  the  N.  E.  Far- 
mer an  inquiry  of  the  live  and  dead  weight  of 
cattle.  In  the  winter  of  1854  I  fatted  four 
beeves  which  were  butchered,  and  I  send  you  a 
statement  of  their  weight,  which  sliows  that  by 
weighing  them  alive  and  deducting  one-third, 
will  give  very  nearly  the  weight  of  the  quarters, 
tallow  and  hide,  when  dressed. 

1  Cow,  11  years  old  past,  1360,  off  one-third 907 

Quarters  715,  tallow  100,  hide  90 905     ' 


was  planted  early  did  not  grow,  while  that  more 
lately  planted  did  not  find  moisture  to  sprout,  or 
if  it  did,  dried  up.  The  same  wa**  the  case  with 
English  grain.  We  liave  not  I'ad  any  rain  since 
tlie  season  for  planting,  or  even  since  the  snow 
went  off,  to  soak  the  ground.  It  has  given  new 
life  to  vegetation  and  the  heart  of  the  farmer. 
Bolton,  Vt.,  June  5,  1855.      A  Subscriber. 

READING    AND    THINKING. 

I  rejoice  to  know  that  many  of  our  farmers  are 
beginning  to  see  the  importance  of  reading  and 
thinking  before  acting,  upon  the  subject  of  farm- 
ing as  well  as  political  matters.  I  find  many 
who  are  willing  to  be  called  "book  farmers," 
provided  there  is  money  in  the  affair. 

Yours,        Solomon  Steele. 

BLACK  knots  ON  FLUM  TREES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  was  reminded  a  few  days 
since  by  an  article  in  your  paper  of  what  I  saw 
in  Nova  Scotia.  A  gentleman  pointed  out  to  me 
some  fine  looking  plum  trees  from  which  he  had 
partially  or  wholly  cut  out  the  black  knot,  and 
then  rubbed  in  spirits  of  turpentine.  The  wounds 
were  healed  up  wholly  or  partially,  as  from  any 
ordinary  wound  ;  the  disease  seemed  to  be  eradi- 
cated from  the  previously  affected  part.  I  sug- 
gested to  him  the  propriety  of  covering  the  wound 
with  gi-afting  wax  immediately  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  turpentine.  As  this  disease  does  not 
affect  trees  in  this  vicinity,  I  am  unable  to  test  the 
matter  by  experiment,  but  leave  it  for  those  who 
have  the  opportunity  ;  it  docs  not  seem  to  mo 
that  the  disease  is  beyond  the  reach  of  some  spe- 
cific remedy.  Will  some  correspondent  tell  us 
what  they  know  of  this  remedy  ?  n.  t.  t. 

Bethel,  Me.,  June  5,  1855. 

Remarks. — Since  having  been  informed  of  the 
use  of  spirits  of  turpentine  as  a  remedy  for  the 
black  knot  on  plum  trees,  by  a  lady,  who  com- 
municated the  fact  through  tlie  Farmer,  we  have 
been  using  it  on  plum  trees,  and  find  it  prom- 
ises well.  Some  of  the  places  on  which  we  first 
applied  it  are  now  partially  covered  with  a  new 
and  healthy-looking  bark. 

If  it  proves  a  remedy,  it  will  be  an  important 
one. 
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UOW    TO    SOLDER. 

3In.  Editor  : — Having  once  answered  an  in- 
quiry, made  through  the  New  Enr/land  Fanitrr, 
for  which  I  received  many  thanks,  I  am  induced 
to  say  a  word  in  answer  to  "P.  1.,"  "How  shall 
I  solder?"'  I  have  been  in  the  same  predicament 
with  him.  Having  to  join  a  pipe  full  of  water, 
which  could  not  be  excluded,  I  cut  off  the  end, 
seamed  it  out  somewhat  larger  than  for  an  or- 
dinary joining  to  solder,  and  filled  my  splice  with 
considerable^  lap  ;  1  then  took  a  strip  of  new  cot- 
ton cloth,  dipped  it  in  hot  grafting  wax,  wound 
it  round  tlie  joint,  and,  before  it  had  time  to  cool, 
confined  it  with  a  strong  twine.  It  has  answered 
perfectly  since.         Yours  truly, 

Lancaster,  June  i.  Be.njamix  Willard. 

ABOUT    POTATOES. 

If  I  had  leisure,  I  would  give  you  an  article 
on  potatoes,  and,  if  you  wish,  will  do  so  here- 
after, detailing  some  "well-conducted  experi- 
ments" in  reference  to  an  article  in  your  last 
number,  signed  "S.  P.,"  which  he  closes  by  say- 
ing. "Are  there  any  experiments  to  prove  it?  If 
not,  let  us  discard  theory  and  determine  the 
facts."  I  can  at  this  time  only  state  a  few 
"fiicts."  One  is,  that  there  are  certain  fixed 
principles  or  laws  of  nature,  that,  if  known  and 
regarded,  will  secure  uniform  results,  invariably, 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

Failures  are  easily  explained  by  one  acquainted 
with  these  laws,  on  learning  the  management  in 
a  particular  case.  Large  potatoes  may  give  small 
returns  simply  because  of  over-seedinc/.  Half  the 
seed,  even  of  small  ones,  may  do  as  well,  for  the 
same  reason  that,  with  a  given  amount  of  feed, 
six  small  pigs  would  make  as  much  pork  as 
twelve  larger,  finer  animals,  limited  to  the  same 
amount  oi  feed  and  room.  Had  the  Connecticut 
neighbor,  "S.  P.,"  cut  off  the  cluster  of  eyes  at 
one  end  of  his  large  potatoes,  and  the  feeble  eyes 
at  tlie  opposite  stem  end,  and  planted  only  three 
or  four  central  eyes,  both  gentleman  would  have 
learned  something  by  experiment.  I  once  told  a 
curious,  quizzing  man,  how  he  could  raise  pota- 
toes with  four  fincjers,  like  a  man's  hand.  Two 
years  after  I  passed  his  house  (in  Vermont,)  and 
he  was  sorting  a  lot  of  potatoes,  among  which 
lie  found  more  tlian  a  peck  of  fac  similes. 

I  will  add,  my  convictions  are  that  flavor, 
color,  size  and  time  of  ripening  potatoes,  are 
equally  and  certainly  suhject  to  these  principles 
and  governed  by  these  laws.  And  the  same  I 
deem  reliable  in  grain  and  fruits,  if  we  raise  the 
unmingled  seed.  Benjamin  Willard. 

Lancaster,  June  4,  1855. 

about  soldering  pipes. 

In  reply  to  "Prof.  Tinker's"  inquiry  in  tlie 
Farmer,  a  few  weeks  since,  please  inform  him 
that  by  cutting  his  pipe  smooth  at  the  end,  and 
crowding  in  six  inches  of  a  candle,  softened  on 
the  outside  by  a  !iot  copper,  and  then  pouring  in 
melted  tallow,  he  may  stop  the  water  perfectly 
tight,  and  then  perform  the  work  desired.  After 
the  soMering  is  complete,  the  candle  may  1)e  re- 
moved hy  pouring  on  hot  Avater.  There  should 
be  a  space  of  six  inclies  between  the  tallow  and 
the  place  to  be  soldered.  Tiiis  reply  is  from  ac- 
tual practice  and  not  dead  theory. 

Vt.,  May  23.  Tinker  Porter. 


For  tlie  New  Ens;land  Farmer. 

ARTICLES  IN  SEASON. 

In  the  Farmer,  for  Feljruary  3,  there  is  an  ar- 
ticle from  a  correspondent,  who  complains  that 
you  do  not  insert  the  articles  you  receive  till  two 
months  after  the  season  of  operation  is  over. 
The  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  have  reference 
to  the  jNIonthly  Farmer.  Let  us  reason  together, 
and  see  if  your  correspondent  has  any  cause  for 
complaint  in  this  matter.  This  being  a  season  of 
the  year  when  there  is  not  so  much  to  do  as  there 
will  be  two  months  hence,  it  is  a  favorable  time 
for  the  farmer  or  gardener  to  study  out  improved 
plans  in  plowing,  sowing,  harvesting,  or  im- 
jiroved  modes  of  feeding  oxen,  cows,  j^igs  or 
poultry.  He  tries  his  plans,  and  notes  the  result, 
and  not  being  a  selfish  man,  he  commits  it  to 
paper  while  it  is  fresh  in  his  mind,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  has  a  leisure  moment,  prepares  it  for  pub- 
lication in  the  New  Enf/Iand  Farmer,  or  some 
other  agricultural  journal,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-men.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  an  ar- 
ticle cannot  a.'p'peiiv  till  it  has  been  prored ;  then, 
if  it  is  two  months  too  late,  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  ten  months  too  soon  !  Ilenee  the  value  of 
an  agricultural  paper  in  book  form — it  being 
supplied  with  a  complete  index  of  all  the  subjects 
ti'eated  upon,  likewise  a  list  of  the  correspond- 
ents' names,  so  the  reader  has  no  trouble  in  find- 
ing any  article  at  any  time.  I  have  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  present  New  Ene/land  Farmer  ever 
since  it  was  published,  and  if  I  could  not  replace 
them  with  others,  I  would  not  part  with  them 
for  four  times  what  they  cost  me. 

The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  above, 
does  not  seem  to  like  the  idea  of  reviovving  the 
previous  number.  I  cannot  see  any  objection  to 
this  ;  I  like  it.  Yours,        Hunter. 

Whiiinsville,  Mass.,  Feb.  8,  1855. 


For  the  Neiv  Enifland  Farmer. 

THE  WEATHEE  AND  THE  CROPS  IN 

NORTHERN  VERMONT. 
^Ir.  Editor  : — May  was  free  from  rain ;  vege- 
tation was  kept  upon  "short  allowance"  all 
through  the  month,  and  her  kindest  friends  be- 
gan to  despair  of  her  success.  Many  a  counte- 
nance was  o'ercast  with  gloom.  The  forebodings 
in  regard  to  the  drougiit  were  very  serious  and 
plentiful  ;  but  June  came,  and  with  it  gentle, 
gentle  and  most  welcome  rain.  Never  did  it 
cheer  the  heart  of  the  husbandman  more ;  in 
fact  it  cheered  everybody,  for  the  merchant,  me- 
chanic, manuflicturer  and  professional  man  now 
see  clearly  the  great  importance  of  the  farmer, 
and  of  good  crops,  for  without  them  business  of 
all  kinds  languishes,  and  the  grass  is  made  to 
grow  in  our  thoroughfares.  Since  June  came  in, 
it  has  rained  with  us  every  single  day,  and  it  now 
continues  its  gentle  and  welcome  visits  to  the 
previously  parched  earth.  I  am  not  of  the  faalt- 
tlnding  or  never-to-be-satisfied  kind  ;  still  if  it 
continues  much  longer,  we,  like  Macduff,  shall 
cry  "Hold,  hold,  enough  !"  Still  a  wise  Provi- 
dence orders  all  these  things  aright,  and  in  his 
hands  are  we  resigned  to  place  the  matter.  The 
ground  needed  a  most  powerful  i"ain,  a  thing  it 
has  not  had  for  a  year  or  more,  and  now  we  have 
it.     Our  long  empty  cisterns,  wells,  brooks  and 
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streams  -will  again  appear  as  of  old.     Each  will 
rejoice  at  finding  itself  "at  home  again." 

Tlie  effects  so  lar  have  been  surprising.  Grass 
and  grain  have  grown  astonishingly.  We  fear 
the  former  will  be  rather  light,   hovrever,  owing 


THE  HARVEST. 

Our  exchanges  from  every  quarter  bring  cheer- 
ing accounts  of  the  growing  crops,  and  there  is 
now  every  reason  to  believe  that  tlic  harvest  of  1855 
to  the  fact  that  in  many  places  it  was  either]  will  be  the  largest  ever  realized  in  this  country, 
'•winter  or  summer  killed;"  many  spots  being  Stimulated  by  short  supplies  and  high  prices,  and 
entirely  free  from  all  signs  of  verdancy.  The  se-  ]^j  the  prospect  of  a  ready  market  in  Europe,  an 
vere  drought  of  last  season,  no  doubt,  injured  ^^^^^^^^  breadth  of  land  has  been  seeded,  and 
grass   in   many   places,  and   then   the  very   dryj  ,  .    ,  ■„       ■  ■,  ,  •  ,,    ,,        ,. 

time  we  have  liad  all  through  May  gave  it  a  com-;  thus  far  a  kind  Providence  has  withheld  nothing 
plete  quietus.  At  best,  our  hay  crop,  as  we  now  ■  that  is  needed  to  crown  the  labors  of  the  husband- 
think,  must  be  much  under  the  average,  making  I  man  with  success.  From  the  harvest  reports  be- 
all  allowance  for  the  powerful  effects  of  the  long-] f^j-eug^  we  cull  a  few  particulars,  showing  the 
continued  and  most  welcome  rains  weare  daily  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  of  accounts  from  various  quarters, 
having.     Corn,   potatoes,  ice,  are  springing  "P  °  _  ,     ^ 


finely.  "Witli  warm  and  sunshiny  weather,  they 
will  now  come  on  rapidly. 

Be  assured  tliat  old  Vermont  has  "sown  and 
planted  the  soed"  this  year.  If  she  "reaps  as  she 
has  sown,"  our  storehouses  will  be  too  small,  and 
we  can  feed  all  of  our  neiglibors  witli  a  surplus. 
May  the  great  industry  and  hopes  of  our  farmers 
be  fully  realized  this  autumn.  It  will  give  cheer 
to  every  interest  ;  it  will  speed  the  spmdle,  the 
cars,  the  ship  ;  give  enterprise  a  new  joy  ;  com- 
merce new  energy  and  hope,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try will  go  on  rejoicing  in  plenty  and  cheerful- 
ness. So-MAT-IT-IiE. 

BurUn(jton,  Vt.,  June  11,  1855. 


For  the  Neiv  Ensrland  Farmer. 

CHEAT  m  FERTILIZERS. 

Scarcely  a  paper  comes  to  hand,  that  does  not 
contain  more  or  less  notice  of  these  impositions. 
Tlie  grossest  of  the  kind  we  have  seen,  is  the  mode 
of  compounding  an  article, called  '■^ Mexican  (^uano 
almost  equal  to  Peruvian,''  for  which  an  establisli 

ment  is  said  to  be  founded  near  New  York.  Tliat      ,        .      ,  ^        i     ,     - 

any  man,  or  association  of  men,  with  any  regard  1  l^te  rains  have  started  tlie  grass  to  growing  as 
to  character  whatever,  should  presume  upon  suchi^'ell  as  the  cotton ,_  and  that  it  is  all  the  planter 
an  experiment,  is  most  astounding.  can  do  to  keep  it  in  subjection.  Jhe   provision 

If  we  do  not  mistake,  many  of  the   condensed  crops  m  the  southern  portion 
le  public,  will  be  found,  on  never  more  promisuig  than  thf 


Maine  never  had  so  much  seed  in  the  earth 
before,  at  one  time,  and  the  prospect  is  most 
promising  for  bountiful  crops." — Auc/usta  Ban- 
7ier. 

"The  rain  has  saved  the  crops  that  were  per- 
ishing with  drought,  and  all  vegetation  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  We  think  the  amount  of  grain  and 
potatoes  put  into  the  soil  this  year,  is  full  one- 
third  more  than  usual,  and  if  the  crops  do  well, 
there  will  be  an  abundant  harvest." — Rutland 
(Vt.)  Herald. 

"A  gentleman  who  travelled  through  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  portions  of  this  State  quite  ex- 
tensively during  the  last  ten  weeks,  informs  us 
that  the  prospects  of  a  good  crop  are  eucourawin"-. 
Much  of  the  damage  done  to  wheat  fields  he  at- 
tributes to  poor  tillage,  and  thinks  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  tly  are  greatly  over-estimated." — De- 
troit Tribune. 

"The  cotton  and  provision  crojjs  along  the  sea- 
board of  Georgia,  arc  also  very  promisiniT.  The 
cotton  is  somewhat  ])ackward  but  is  doing  well. 
A  friend  writes  us  from  Bryan  County,  that  the 


fertilizers  now  before  the  p 

being  tested,  equally  valueless.  These  patent  in- 
vigorators  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  like  the  pa- 
tent restorators  of  the  health  of  the  body,  will  be 
found  like  their  authors  mere  humbugs.  Some 
discriminating  test  of  quality,  or  guarantee  of 
purity  is  imperatively  demanded.  The  man  who 
imposes  upon  the  honest  tiller  of  the  soil,  by  put- 
ting forth  such  spurious  articles,  is  as  much  more 
guilty  tlian  he  who  practices  other  counterfeits, 
as  is  the  fraud  more  difficult  of  detection.  We 
have  witnessed,  the  present  season,  striking  illus- 
trations of  the  fertilizing  power  of  genuine  guano 
on  grass  land.  ]Many  of  our  gardeners  have  ap- 
plied it  in  connection  with  other  manure,  where 
vegetables  are  to  be  grown,  and  we  hope  to  hear 
favorable  reports  of  its  value.  *. 

June  11,  1855. 

!J^  The  Fanner's  High  School,  incorporated  by 
the  last  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  was  organized 
at  Ilarrisburg  on  the   1-lth.     The   offer  of   (Jen. 


The 
of  Georgia  were 
ey  r.rc  at  present. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  crops  through- 
out this  State.  Less  land  has  been  planted  in  cot- 
ton and  more  in  grain,  than  in  former  years,  and 
the  prospect  of  an  abundant  yield  is  most  encour- 
aging, especially  of  tlie  provision  crops,  notwith- 
standing the  1)ackwardness  of  the  season." — Sa- 
vannah Eepuldiran. 

"In  a  journey  of  3,890  miles  through  portions 
of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  performed  during  the  past  six 
weeks,  and  mostly  by  daylight,  my  heart  has 
been  constantly  gladdened  by  the  prospect  of  the 
growing  crops.  In  a  travelling  experience  of 
more  than  fifteen  years,  I  have  never  seen  so 
broad  a  jiortion  of  the  country  under  cultivation 
as  at  present,  or  a  period  when  tlio  cro]>«  of  every 
description  promised  a  more  abundant  yield  than 
now." — Cincinnati  Gazette. 

A  correspondent  of  the  C/iarkston  (S.  C.) 
Courier,  14th  inst.,  who  has  spent  some  time  in 


Irwin  to  gi\-o  250  acres  of  land  if  the  school  shall  j  Upper  Georgia  and  Kast  Tennessee,  informs  that 


be  located  in  Harris,  Centre  county,  and  other 
propositions  to  give  or  sell  sites,  were  referred  to 
be  reported  on  early  in  July,  after  an  examination 
of  the  localities. 


paper  that  "the  crops  generally  were  unusually 
promising,  and  the  extent  of  culture  beyond  for- 
mer years.  The  wheat  harvest  had  commenced 
in  Georgia,  and  will  soon  be  ready  in  Tennessee. 
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A  n;cntleinan  well  qualified  to  ju(l<r;e,  estimates 
that  one  county  of  Georgia  alone  will  yield  100,- 
000  bushels  oi  wheat,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
that  the  loading  provision  staples  in  that  great 
grain  region  Avill  at  no  very  distant  day  settle  at 
the  old  prices." 

A  letter  from  Knoxville,  dated  the  Gth  inst., 
says  :  "We  have  recently  had  copious  rains,  and 
our  crops  in  East  Tennessee,  except  oats  and  hay, 
will  be  very  abundant.  Wheat  is  very  promis 
ing  indeed,  and  will  be  gathered  in  two  or  three 
•weeks.  Crop  will  be  two  or  three  times  larger 
than  ever  before." 

The  Charkslon  (Va.)  Free  Press  of  the  14th, 
says : — "The  improvement  in  the  growing  crop 
of  wheat,  for  the  last  two  weeks,  has  astonished 
every  one.  Barring  any  further  injury,  we  think 
the  yield  this  year  will  be  fully  equal  to  that  of 
last  year.  Some  of  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fredericksburg  commenced  harvesting  their  wheat 
last  Tuesday." 

A  gentleman  who  travelled  over  600  miles  in 
Elinuis  within  a  few  days,  returned  to  Chicago 
and  reported  on  the  11th  that  the  wheat  fields, 
without  exception,  ai-e  promising  unequalled 
crops  ;  the  corn  is  also  luxuriant,  in  some  places 
almost  in  tassel ;  and  the  fruit  crop  is  tremend- 
ous, being  the  greatest  abundance  of  apples, 
peaches,  cherries,  &c.,  wherever  there  was  a  tree 
planted.  The  wheat  crop  will  probably  be  25  per 
cent,  greater  than  ever  before  grown  in  Illinois ; 
and  about  half  the  freight  cars  are  laden  with  pa- 
tent grain  reapers,  threshing  machines,  and  other 
agricultural  implements. 

The  generally  favorable  tone  of  these  reports  is 
slightly  molified  by  accounts  from  certain  quar- 
ters, of  the  appearance  of  the  bug  or  the  fly  among 
the  grain  fields.  It  is  generally  reported,  too, 
that  the  coolness  of  the  spring  has  kept  back  corn. 
Oats,  also,  in  some  localities  are  not  a  promising 
crop. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

GOOSEBERRY  CATERPILLAR. 

^Ir.  Editor  : — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents, infoi'm  me  of  any  method  of  destroying 
the  gooseberry  caterpillar?  For  a  few  years  past, 
all  our  gooseberries  liave  been  destroyed  by  this 
destructive  insect ;  they  have  just  commenced 
their  work  of  destruction,  for  this  year,  and  are 
now  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
of  a  whitish-green  color,  and  when  full  grown, 
they  are  about  one-half  an  inch  in  length,  and  of 
a  pale  green  color,  and  oftentimes  of  a  gi-eeuish 
brown.  George  G.  Cheney. 

Weston,  June  5,  1855. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


Remarks. — Cole,  in  his  Fruit  Book,  says  that 
spent  tan  strewed  under  and  around  tlie  bushes, 
will  sometimes  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  goose- 
berry caterpillar.  We  have  experienced  no  diffi- 
culty in  this  way,  and  know  of  no  certain  rem- 
edy.  

J^  Flour  is  offered  in  the  New  York  market, 
for  delivery  in  July  and  August,  at  less  than  $9 
a  barrel,  without  finding  a  purchaser. 


DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 

To  Keep  Silk. — Silk  articles  should  not  be 
kept  folded  in  white  paper,  as  the  chloride  of 
lime  used  in  bleaching  tiie  paper  will  probably 
im^iair  the  color  of  the  silk.  Brown  or  blue  pa- 
per is  better;  the  yellowish,  smooth  Indian  pa- 
per is  best  of  all.  Silk  intended  for  dress  should 
not  be  kept  long  in  the  house  befoi'e  it  is  made 
up,  as  lying  in  the  folds  will  have  a  tendency  to 
impair  its  durability  by  causing  it  to  cut  split, 
particularly  if  the  silk  has  been  thickened  by 
gum. 

Thread  lace  veils  are  very  easily  cut ;  satin  and 
velvet  being  soft  are  not  easily  cut,  but  dresses  of 
velvet  should  not  be  laid  by  with  any  weight 
above  them.  If  the  nap  of  thin  velvet  is  laid 
down,  it  is  not  possible  to  raise  it  up  again. 
Hard  silk  should  never  be  wrinkled,  because  the 
thread  is  easily  broken  in  the  crease,  and  it  never 
can  be  rectified.  The  way  to  take  the  wrinkles 
out  of  silk  scarfs  or  handkerchiefs,  is  to  moisten 
the  surface  evenly  with  a  sponge  and  some  weak 
glue,  and  then  pin  the  silk  with  some  toilet  pins 
around  the  shelves  on  a  mattrass  or  feather  bed, 
taking  pains  to  draw  out  the  silk  as  tight  as 
possible.  When  dry  the  wrinkles  will  have  dis- 
appeared. The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  to  every 
person.  It  is  a  nice  job  to  dress  light  colored 
silk,  and  few  should  try  it.  Some  silk  articles 
should  be  moistened  with  weak  glue  or  gum-wa- 
ter, and  the  wrinkles  ironed  out  by  a  hot  flat- 
iron  on  the  wrong  side. — Scientific  Aincrican. 

Sponge  Cake,  No.  1. — Three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  twelve  eggs,  one  pound  of  sugar, 
a  table-spoonful  of  rose-water.  Beat  the  yolks 
and  sugar  together  until  they  are  very  light. 
Whisk  the  Avhites  till  tliey  are  perfectly  dry,  add 
the  Irose- water,  then  the  whites  and  flour  alter- 
nately, but  do  not  beat  it  after  the  whites  are  in. 
Butter  your  pans,  or  if  you  wish  to  bake  it  in 
one  large  cake,  grease  a  mound,  pour  in  the 
mixture  and  bake  it.  The  small  cakes  should 
have  sugar  sifted  over  them  before  they  are  set 
in  the  oven,  and  the  oven  should  be  hot. 

Sponge  Cake,  No.  2. — One  pound  of  sugar, 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour,  ten  eggs. 
Dissolve  the  sugar  in  one  gill  of  water,  then  put 
it  over  the  lire  and  let  it  boil.  Beat  the  eggs  a 
few  minutes,  till  the  yolks  and  whites  are  thor- 
oughly mixed  together,  then  stir  in  very  gradu- 
ally the  boiling  sugar  ;  beat  the  eggs  hard  all  the 
time  3^ou  are  pouring  the  sugar  on.  Beat  the 
mixture  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ;  it  will  get 
very  light.  Stir  in  the  tlour  very  gently,  and  add 
the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon.  Butter  your  pan  and 
set  it  on  the  oven  immediately. 

Sponge  Cake,  No.  3. — Five  eggs,  half  a  pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  one 
lemon,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour.  Separate 
the  yolks  from  the  whites.  Beat  the  yolks  and 
sugar  together  until  they  are  very  light,  then 
add  the  whites  after  they  have  been  whisked  to  a 
dry  froth,  alternately  with  the  flour.  Stir  in 
the  lemon,  put  the  mixture  in  small  jians,  sift 
sugar  over  them,  and  bake  them. — National  Cook 
Book. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  AUGUST. 

"The  Farmer's  life  displays  in  every  part 
A  moral  lesson  to  the  sensual  heart." 

UGusT,  the  last  of  the 
Summer  months, 
has  come ;  the  ful  • 
ness  of  the  year  has 
past ;  the  wheat, 
and  some  other  im- 
portant crops,  are 
gathered;  and 
though  the  pota- 
^toes,  and  other 
roots,  the  apples, 
the  buckwheat  and 
'^  the  golden  corn  re- 
main to  be  harvest- 
ed ;  yet  the  flush  and  ful- 
ness of  the  year  are  gone. 
Like  a  beautiful  woman, 
just  past  her  prime,  when 
the  vigor  of  health  and 
fulness  of  outline  are  so 
imperceptibly  touched  as 
only  to  add  new  charms, 
so  the  vegetable  kingdom  compensates  us  for  the 
loss  of  its  robust  habit  in  a  thousand  beautiful 
and  unthought  of  shades  and  shapes.  Indeed, 
"the  whole  face  of  Nature  lias  undergone,  since 
last  month,  an  obvious  change;  obvious  to  those 
who  delight  to  observe  all  her  changes  and  opera- 
tions, but  not  sufficiently  striking  to  insist  on  |)e- 
ing  seen  generally  by  those  who  can  read  no  char- 
acters but  such  as  are  written  in  a  text  hand.  If 
the  general  colors  of  all  the  various  departments 
of  natural  scenery  are  not  changed,  their  Imes 
are  ;  and  if  there  is  not  yet  observable  the  infinite 
variety  of  autumn,  there  is  as  little  the  extreme 
monotony  of  summer.  The  woods,  as  Avell  as  the 
single  timber  trees  that  occasionally  start  up  with 
such  fine  effect  in  the  midst  of  meadows  and  corn- 
fields, ^Y0  shall  now  find  sprinkled  with  what  at 
first  looks  like  gleams  of  scattered  sunshine  lying 
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among  the  leaves,  but  what,  on  examination,  we 
shall  find  to  be  the  new  foliage  that  has  been  put 
forth  since  midsummer,  and  which  yet  retains  all 
the  brilliant  gx-een  of  the  spring." 

As  we  said  of  July,  so  we  say  of  this  month — 
it  is  peculiarly  AuGusT-like.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  is  unlike  that  of  any 
other  season.  The  mornings  and  evenings  are 
sometimes  a  little  chilly,  then  close,  damp,  "mug- 
gy," and  hot,  with  a  kind  of  sufibcating  influ- 
ence on  the  sick,  while  the  glaring  sun  at  noon 
burns  with  fervent  heat.  These  are  the  joyous 
hours,  however,  of  the  locusts,  whose  intense 
earnestness  of  song  is  only  less  fierce  than  the 
sun  itself,  and  wakes  the  tired  lalwrer  too  soon 
from  his  accustomed  nap  at  noon.  The  air  glis- 
tens with  the  radiated  heat,  fowls  drop  their 
wings,  cattle  stand  in  pools,  or  seek  the  shade  of 
some  friendly  tree,  standing  singly  on  elevated 
land,  where  every  breath  may  cool  their  heated 
sides.  Dogs  plunge  into  the  water,  while  the 
cat  seeka  some  dark  corner,  where  neither  sun  or 
flies  will  torment,  and  sleeps  quietly  away  the 
day.  Young  cocks  begin  to  crow  lustily,  often 
starting  their  "pitch"  a  good  deal  too  high,  and 
break  down  before  they  have  accomplished  half 
the  scale.  Young  bitterns  occasionally  show  their 
javelin-like  bills  above  the  high  grass,  on  the 
look-out  for  danger,  as  they  leave  their  native 
meadows  for  some  wider  field  of  action.  Crickets 
chirp  solemnly  in  the  evening,  children  crunch 
green  apples  and  hate  to  go  to  bed,  though  the 
latter  only  is  not  peculiar  to  the  season. 

Those  who  observe,  will  notice  tliat  August  is 
not  July  or  September  ;  that  it  lias  its  appropri- 
ate functions,  as  have  all  the  otlicr  Months,  and 
that  it  is  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  them. 

All  is  August-\\kG.  The  birds  have  reared  their 
young,  and  taught  them,  to  perfection,  how  to 
fly,  how  to  provide  their  food,  how,  in  their  turn, 
to  build  and  lay  and  rear  their  young,  and  when 
to  leave   their   native  land  and  flee  to  kindlier 
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skies  ;  that  is,  they  have  attained  all  they  need, 
to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  object  of  their  exist- 
ence. Brief  lessons,  yet  how  perfectly  acquired, 
and  how  competent  to  enable  them  to  gratify 
their  wants. 

The  Dog-Star  rages.  The  air  seems  to  lose  its 
freshness  and  elasticity — the  heat  is  more  op- 
pressive than  ever — man  and  his  animals  get  tired 
sooner  than  in  July,  and  the  returning  Sabbath 
is  welcomed  with  grateful  delight. 

"How  sweet  the  Sabbath  wakes  its  rest  again ! 
Anil  on  each  weary  miml  what  rapture  dwells. 
To  hear  once  more  the  pleasant  chiming  bells, 
Tliat  from  each  steeple,  jjeeping  here  and  there, 
Murmur  a  soothing  lullalty  to  care." 

Appropriate  and  peculiar  duties  also  belong  to 
August.  The  first  of  the  month  may  be  im- 
proved to  get  in  a  crop  of  flat  turnips,  where  cir- 
cumstances have  prevented  its  being  done  earlier. 
Superphosphate  of  lime  will  be  an  excellent  ma- 
nure for  them,  if  the  barn  manure  is  not  to  be 
had.  Let  the  sowing  immediately  follow  the 
harrowing,  while  the  soil  is  fresh  and  n|ioist. 
Thin  them  early  and  hoe  frequently,  and  a  good 
crop  may  be  expected.  Nothing  will  prove  more 
advantageous  to  your  milch  cows  than  a  plentiful 
supply  of  roots  with  their  winter  feed.  They 
largely  incease  the  flow  of  milk,  and  keep  the 
system  in  a  healthful  condition.  If  there  is  a 
mixture,  comprising  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  pars- 
nips, ruta  bagas  and  mangels,  so  much  the  better. 
If  the  hay  crop  proves  short,  sow  a  liberal 
breadth  to  turnips,  in  order  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. 

Weeds. — Keep  down  the  weeds.     Each  fully- 
developed  dock,  or  wormwood,  sorrel,  mullein  or 
mallows,  leaves  seeds  sufficient  to  propagate  its 
kind   for  y^iars  to  come.     The  thorough  cultiva- 
tion  of  this  year  lessons  the  labor  of  the  next, 
and  gives  vigor  and  weight  to  the  crop  now  under 
your  hands.     Do  not  "lay  down  the  hoe"  yet. 
What  a  proud  moment  it  is,  when  the  best  far- 
mer in  your  neighborhood  declares  to  you  that  a 
handful  of  weeds  cannot  be  found  in  your  six 
acre  lot  of  potitoes  and  corn  !    Weeds  perpetuate 
their  kind,  steal  nutrition  from  the  crop  and  ex- 
haust the  soil.     Who  can  afford  to  let  them  grow  ? 
Haying. — Some  persons  do  not  cut  their  mead- 
ows— that  is,  low  land  bearing  an  inferior  grass — 
until  late  in  August,  or  even  September.     But 
these  grasses  are  far  more  valuable  cut  as  soon  as 
they  are  in  bloom,  made  as  little  as  possible,  so 
that  they  will  keep,  and  put  away  with  three  or 
four  quarts  of  salt  per  ton.     Cattle  will  eat  one 
or  two  foddorings  of  this  each  day  in  preference 
to  feeding  entirely  on  good  upland  hay.     It  af- 
fords a  variety,  and  they  like  this  as  well  as  tlie 
rest  of  us. 

Pastures. — There  is  a  general  belief  that  Au- 
gust is  the  favorable  month   for  cutting  bushes. 


How  that  is,  we  do  not  know.  But  it  is  evident 
that  a  vast  amount  of  labor  is  annually  expended 
in  '"bush-whacking,"  and  it  is  labor  that  willnot 
stay  done.  In  a  summer  or  two  they  are  up  again 
as  large  as  ever,  and  the  work  must  be  done  over 
again.  Now  suppose  an  experiment  is  made,  and 
the  results  watched,  so  as  to  know  what  a'dvan- 
tages  may  be  derived  from  it  ?  Burn  the  bushes 
on  a  single  acre  after  they  are  cut,  and  then  plow 
as  well  as  it  can  be  done,  say  two,  three  or  five 
inches,  and  apply  some  sort  of  manure — guano, 
bone-dust,  or  superphosphate,  if  other  is  not  to 
be  had.  We  should  prefer  the  bone-dust,  500 
pounds  to  the  acre,  and  then  sow  a  mixture  of 
grasses,  in  which  white  clover  seed  should  make 
a  part.  Will  some  person  make  this  experiment, 
and  let  us  know  whether  it  proves  better  than  the 
annual  cutting  of  bushes? 

Draining. — Our  summer  droughts  usually  af- 
ford a  fine  opportunity  in  August  to  ditch  and 
drain  the  wet  portions  of  the  farm.  Let  it  be 
improved. 

Meadow  Muck. — No  one  thing  has  wrought 
higher  advantages  to  the  farmer,  than  the  ex- 
change of  a  portion  of  his  sunken  swamp  land  to 
the  high  ground,  and  returning  some  of  the  sand 
and  gravel  to  the  low.  It  greatly  benefits  both. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  these  advan- 
tages here,  but  only  to  suggest  that  the  time  is 
at  hand. 

As  an  absorbent  to  the  manure  heap,  meadow 
muck  is  worth,  at  least,  $2,00  per  cord,  where 
the  farm  contains  what  is  usually  denominated 
plain  land. 

California  Trees. — The  San  Joaquin  (Cal.) 
Republican  tells  some  famous  great  stories  about 
the  mammoth  trees  of  Calaveras  County.  In  one 
grove  of  them,  it  says,  there  is  a  first-class  ho- 
tel well  fitted  up,  and  with  fine  accommodations 
for  travellers.  Near  the  hotel  is  a  building 
eighty  feet  long  by  fourteen  feet  wide,  divided  in- 
to two  fine  bowling  alleys  and  built  upon  the  top 
of  a  fallen  log  !  The  lower  part  of  the  log,  which 
is  separated  from  the  main  portion,  is  placed  on 
end,  and  is  to  be  hollowed  out  and  converted  into 
a  spacious  ball-room  more  than  thirty  feet  in  di- 
ameter.   ^^ 

'trees  for  Railroads.— The  Chicago  Press  says 
that  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  have 
contracted  for  the  planting  of  three  rows  of  locust 
trees  on  each  side  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
for  tlie  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  The  rows  are  to  be  set  eight  feet  apart, 
and  the  trees  three  feet  from  each  other.  In  eight 
years,  it  is  said,  the  trees  will  furnish  ties  in 
place  of  those  which  have  become  rotten.  They 
will  also  furnish  a  delightful  shade  in  summer, 
and  a  protection  from  the  snow  drifts  in  winter. 
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For  the  New  Enslnnd  Farmer. 

PREJUDICE  AGAINST  FARMINiJ. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Having  taken  your  paper 
for  a  year  or  two,  I  have  liecome  much  interested 
in  agriculture,  and  loncj  for  the  day  when  I  can 
leave  ray  office  and  give  to  it  my  energies,  care 
and  thoughts.  To  me,  no  employment  seems 
more  ennobling.  None,  I  am  satisfied,  is  more 
conducive  to  true  manliness,  citizenship  and 
strict  morality.  With  the  farmers  rest  the  wel- 
fare of  our  nation  ;  with  them  rest  sound  morali- 
ty, patriotism, — all  the  cardinal  virtues  and  the 
well-being  of  the  republic.  Oh  that  they  were! 
fully  aware  of  all  this.  Could  tliey  realize  it  so, 
?inA  feel  its  truthfulness  in  all  its  length  andi 
breadth,  a  great  change  would  be  manifest.] 
Formerly  it  was  thought  dishonorable,  low  and 
stupid,  to  till  the  soil.  A  farmer  was  an  ignora- 
mus, a  mere  "plow  jogger,"  one  with  "huge 
paws"  who  knew  but  little,  was  rough,  un- 
learned, and  half-civilized.  This  iTipression  pre- 
vailed to  a  very  great  extent.  Prejudice  had  its 
full  sway,  and  the  farmer  was  spoken  of  with 
ridicule  and  sneers.  This  silly  notion,  which 
prevailed  extensively,  had  a  most  powerful  and  in- 
jurious influence.  No  farmer's  sons  would  be  a 
"plow  jogger."  They  were  too  ambitious  to  be 
called  dumps,  blockheads  and  ignoramuses.  Too 
proud  to  till  the  soil  amidst  the  sneers  and  jeers 
of  these  who  "put  on  airs,"  and  made  it  in  their 
line  to  "look  down  upon  them,"  they  sought 
other  employment.  The  consequences  have  been 
manifest,  viz  :  too  much  competition  in  manufac- 
tures,in  merchandizing,  the  professions,  and  so  on, 
and  a  great  scarcity  of  the  real  and  absolute  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  These  things  will,  in  time,  regu- 
late themselves.  The  prejudice  which  has  exist- 
ed against  farmers  and  farming  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing away.  Ten  years  have  accomplished  much  ; 
ten  more,  with  the  aid  of  the  press  and  with 
high  prices  of  products,  will  do  still  more.  There 
is,  occasionally,  however,  a  deep  prejudice  against 
"book"  or  "newspaper  farming."  Tliis  prevails, 
in  many  places,  amongst  "old  fashioned"  far- 
mers, and  to  me  it  appears  so  unsatisfactory  and 
so  unsound,  that  I  am  half  inclined  to  read  them 
a  "Caudle  lecture"  upon  it,  for  it  is  tantamount 
to  saying,  there  can  be  no  improvement,  no  pro- 
gi'ess ;  that  one  man's  mind  contains  all  the 
knowledge  there  is,  suggestions  from  others  are 
of  no  account,  "we  know  it  all,"  and  therefore 
shall  continue  in  the  "old  l)caten  path",  as  we 
have  done  for  years.  Our  fathers  did  so  and  so. 
Mr.  So-and-so  did  so,  and  Capt.  Success  did 
so  too,  and  what  more  do  you  want  ?  "Let  well 
enough  alone."  Continue  to  put  the  grist  in 
one  end  of  the  bag,  and  a  stone  to  balance  it  in 
the  other,  because  our  fathers  did,  or  Mv.  Snipes 
or  Smith  did  so  !  This  is  a  changing  world,  one 
of  progress  and  real  improvement.  We  mever 
stand  still,  be  assured  of  this,  and  he  who  through 
prejudice  or  ignorance  perseveres  in  "old  no- 
tions," when  new  and  better  ones  are  apparent, 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  "a  little  behind  tlie  times." 
Mr.  Progress  will,  you  may  be  assured,  outstrip 
you.  Wliy  not  freight  by  four  horse  teams  at  a 
dear  price  your  produce  hundreds  of  miles  instead 
of  availing  yourselves  of  cheap  transportation  by 
canals  and  railroads?  Wiiy  not  cut  all  your 
grain  and  grass  with  the  hand  scythe, — the  "old 


and  good  fashioned  way,"  instead  of  using  the 
mowing  or  the  reaping  machines'?  Why  not 
thrash  with  the  frail  instead  of  using  any  of  the 
modern  inventions  to  accomplish  the  same  result 
within  one-fourth  of  the  time,  and  with  one-half 
of  the  expense?  Why  not  sow  all  of  your  seeds 
by  hand,  instead  of  using  machines?  This  list 
might  ))e  greatly  increased,  but  enough  for  the 
illustration. 

Give  me,  1  say,  suggestions,  give  to  me  the  re- 
sults of  others'  watchfulness,  vigilance,  industry 
and  knowledge,  give  to  me  the  result  of  many 
valuable  c.rpcriments  by  others,  which  may  have 
cost  them  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  to 
test  and  make  sure,  and  which  are  given  to  us  in 
return  for  the  merest  trifc. 

Let  no  one  get  so  well-informed  as  to  reject 
suggestions,  none  so  ignorant  as  to  fear  to  read, 
reflect  and  digest.  The  bee  gatliers  sweet  from 
every  flower.  jMay  we  not,  in  the  like  manner, 
gather  valuable  ideas  from  others'  suggestions  and 
experiments?  Like  the  bee,  we  can  extract  the 
sweet,  leaving  tlie  bitter  and  poisonous. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  June.  A  Subscriber. 


THE  RAm  CONCERT. 

Millions  of  tiny  rain-drops 

Are  falling  all  aronnd; 
They're  dancing  on  the  house-tops, 

They're  hiding  in  the  ground. 

They  are  fairy-like  musicians, 
With  any  thing  for  kei/s, 

Beating  tunes  upon  the  windows. 
Keeping  time  upon  the  trees. 

A  light  and  airy  treble 
They  play  upon  the  stream. 

And  the  melody  enchants  us 
Like  the  music  of  a  dream. 

A  deeper  bass  is  sounding 

Where  they're  dropping  into  caves, 
With  a  tenor  from  tlie  zejilij'r, 

And  an  a!to  from  the  waves. 

0  'tis  a  shower  of  music, 

And  Roljin  don't  intrude 
If,  when  the  rain  is  weary, 

lie  drops  an  interlude. 

It  seems  as  if  the  warbling 
Of  the  birds  in  all  the  bowers 

Had  been  gathered  into  ruin-drops, 
And  was  coming  down  to  showers. 

The  blossoms  are  all  bathing 

In  the  liquid  melody, 
Breathing  thanks  in  sweetest  odors. 

Looking  up  into  the  sky. 


To  Correspondents. — We  have  now  on  hand 
numerous  articles  from  correspondents,  discussing 
with  ability  a  variety  of  subjects,  togetlier  with 
many  inquiries,  which  will  all  be  attended  to  us 
space  in  our  columns  and  opportunity  to  reply 
permits.  These  attentions,  by  correspondents, 
are  a  constant  source  of  encouragement  to  us, 
and  must  result  in  great  benefit  to  tlie  reader. 
The  Farmer  was  never  so  prosperous  as  at  tiie 
present  moment,  and  we  may  reasoniil)ly  impute 
much  of  this  to  the  ability  and  constancy  of  its 
large  and  able  corps  of  contributors. 
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MAELBOEO',  MASS. 

This  ancient  town  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  tlie  Commonwealth.  Its  people  are  intelli- 
gent, enterprising  and  industrious,  who  main- 
tain excellent  schools  and  the  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion, and  in  their  political  predilections  are  ac- 
tuated more  by  the  principles  of  humanity  than 
by  a  course  of  policy  mcrel}^  calculated  to  sus- 
tain a  party  rule,  or  share  in  the  general  lionors 
and  emoluments  of  olBce. 

A  portion  of  the  town  is  quite  attractive,  from 
its  varied  surface,  and  its  excellent  and  highly- 
cultivited  lands  ;  its  sweet  pasturage  on  the  hills 
and  its  rich  grasses  that  clothe  the  sweeping 
meadows.  In  past  times  the  cultivated  lands 
have  been  so  admirably  managed,  and  the  crops 
produced  so  abundant,  as  to  entitle  her  to  the 
credit  of  the  second  best  agricultural  town  in  the 
State  !  This  was  a  compliment,  not  only  to  the 
industry  and  skill  of  her  people,  but,  as  we  have 
never  known  a  high  degree  of  agricultural  success 
attained  in  a  licentious  or  indolent  community, 
it  was  as  much  a  commendation  of  the  morals 
and  manners  of  the  people.  But  Marlboro'  has 
other  attractions,  in  the  well-arranged  and  well- 
finished  dwellings  of  her  homesteads — in  the  fine 
barns  that  shelter  her  ample  crops,  her  noble 
oxen  and  prolific  cows,  and  in  the  productive  or 
chards  that  covered  the  slopes  of  her  moist  and 
rich  hill-sides.  Next  to  her  gi-ass-fields,  these 
orchards  loere  the  beautiful  features  which  at 
tracted  tlie  attention  of  the  traveller,  both  from 
our  own  people,  as  well  as  those  from  more  dis- 
tant lands.  Marlboro',  then,  has  been  as  nearly 
a  perfect  little  republic  as  could  be  found.  Adam 
Smith  might  have  pointed  to  it  as  a  model.  But 
Marlboro'  now,  must  look  well  to  her  laurels  or 
they  will  be  wrested  from  her  ! 

In  visiting  the  State  Farm  at  TVestboro'  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years,  we  have  had  oc- 
casion repeatedly  to  pass  through  this  town,  and 
to  notice  with  some  care  the  evidences  of  thrift 
or  decline  which  might  meet  the  eye  of  the  trav- 
eller. And  the  indications  of  either  thrift  or  de- 
cline are  obvious  to  a  casual  observer  ;  thrift  in 
a  fluctuating  and  uncertain  business,  which  may 
excite  competition  between,  and  bring  profit  to  a 
few.  and  decline,  in  that  noble  art  underlying 
and  sustaining  all  others,  which  fosters  virtue, 
strengthens  the  afibctions,  rears  the  school-house 
and  the  church,  and  embellishes  and  beautifies 
the  country.  The  attention  and  care  of  her  peo- 
ple are  evidently  divided.  Whctlier  they  are 
generally  afi"ected,  or  mostly  those  living  upon  the 
line  of  the  great  roads,  we  are  not  able  to  say. 

There  is  probably  no  laud  in  New  England 
more  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  than 
the  hills  and  broad  swells  of  Marlboro',  and  none! 
Trhieh  has  produced  more  profit  under  a  liberal 


and  judicious  cultivation.  What  has  been  our 
surprise,  then,  for  two  or  three  years  past,  to 
see  these  noble  old  orchards  defoliated,  poisoned, 
and  become  loathsome  to  the  sight,  by  allowing 
caterpillars  to  fatten  upon  their  foliage,  and  per- 
petuate their  millions  to  plague  and  prey  upon 
them  again  !  How  short-sighted  must  be  the  no- 
tions of  economy  of  any  man,  who  thus  suffers  a 
whole  crop  to  be  torn  from  his  possession,  after 
tlie  labor  and  care  of  many  successive  years  have 
nearly  completed  it,  to  drop  in  bountiful  fruition 
into  his  open  hands  !  It  is  a  policy  at  once  discred- 
itable to  the  noble  art  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
and  to  his  own  judgment. 

The  labor  of  an  active  man  for  two  days,  divi- 
ded into  periods  of  two  hours  each  at  the  proper 
time,  would  entirely  destroy  the  caterpillars  from 
an  orchard  of  two  hundred  trees,  and  thus  leave 
them  free  to  gladden  the  heart  of  their  owner 
and  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and  to  perfect  the 
crop  of  fruit.  Two  poles  of  unequal  length,  with 
a  spiral  brush  on  one,  and  a  bunch  of  rags  on 
the  other,  and  a  bucket  of  soapsuds,  are  all  that 
is  needed.  Ply  these  industriously,  morning  and 
evening,  for  a  short  time,  and  the  orchard  and 
fruit  is  safe,  at  least  from  the  common  caterpil- 
lar. Yet  in  the  beautiful  town  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  whole  orchards  are,  to-day,  as  barren  of 
leaves  as  they  were  in  March,  while  their  limbs 
are  covered  with  the  web,  the  exuvice  and  rotten 
carcasses  of  legions  of  caterpillars,  until  they 
taint  the  air  and  become  an  offence  to  the  nos- 
trils. 

Of  course,  nothing  but  a  crop  of  sorrow  and 
regrets  can  be  reaped  there.  If  the  loss  of  the 
present  year's  crop  were  all,  the  evil  would  be 
less — but  it  is  not  so.  The  tree  loses  a  year's 
grovv'th,  and  the  ugly  race  is  perpetuated  to  come 
again  and  torment  their  propagators. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

GHEAT  YIELD  OF  POTATOES  FEOM 
ONE  BUSHEL  OF  SEED. 

Mr.  Editok  : — It  seems  a  matter  yet  undeter- 
mined, notwithstanding  all  the  talk,  and  even  all 
the  various  experiments  that  have  been  made, 
whether  it  is  wisest  to  plant  large  potatoes  or 
small  potatoes,  cut  or  uncut,  and  whether  we 
should  "seed  light"  or  "seed  heavy."  A  fact 
tliat  lately  came  to  my  knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  "seeding,"  and  of  a  very  large 
yield  of  potatoes  for  the  amount  planted,  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers,  and,  per- 
haps, may  also  shed  some  light  on  this  matter. 

As  I  Nvas  visiting,  a  few  days  since,  the  beau- 
tiful grounds  and  very  rich  and  extensive  nur- 
series of  my  friend,  B.  M.  Watsox,  Esq.,  of  Ply- 
mouth, a  fact  was  communicated  to  me  in  regard 
to  a  yield  of  potatoes  the  last  season  of  severe 
drought,  tliat  struck  me  as  being  very  extraor- 
dinary and  worthy  of  notice.     Mr.  Elias  Teomas, 
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Jr.,  of  Plymouth,  cut  a  bushel  of  peach-ljlows — 
the  same,  L  suppose,  with  what  are  called  further 
west  Sand-lakes — into  eyes,  and  planted  them  on 
good  land,  seeding  very  lightly.  And  from  that 
single  bushel,  thus  divided  into  eyes,  what,  think 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  was  the  yield  ?  No  less  than 
sevenlij-one  bushels  oi  first-rate  potatoes.  I  have 
this  statement  from  Jlr.  Watson,  Mr.  Thomas's 
neighbor,  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  other 
and  most  trust-worthy  individuals.  What  will 
some  of  our  most  scientific  New  York  editors  say 
to  this  matter  of  light  seeding,  thus  illustrated, 
those  especially  who  are  such  sticklers  for  plant- 
ing the  tubers  ivhok  ? 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  one  question  to 
put  to  you.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
v:hiie  potato  that  is  as  prolific  as  the  red  or  yeZ- 
/«?w  sort,  or  that  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
Sand-lakes?  And  can  you  inform  me  how  the 
Seal's  Foot,  State  of  Maine,  and  Dover  stand 
in  regard  to  abundant  yield  ?  I  have  never  tried 
either  of  them  very  extensively  till  the  present 
year.  Respectfully  yours, 

James  Richardson,  Jr. 

Kingston,  June  16,  1855. 


A  FEW  HINTS  ON  BUDDING. 

A  VALUABLE  AND  TIMELY  ARTICLE. 

Budding,  or  inoculation,  is  one  of  the  most  gen- 
eral, and,  in  this  country,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant method  of  summer  propagation.  This 
operation  consists  in  removing  a  bud  from  the 
variety  to  be  propagated,  and  inserting  it  on 
another  which  is  called  the  stock.  Its  success 
depends  upon  the  following  conditions  :  In  the 
first  place,  there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of 
affinity  between  the  stock  and  the  parent  plant 
from  which  we  propose  to  propagate.  Thus, 
among  fruit  trees,  the  Apple,  Crab,  Pear,  Quince, 
Mespilus,  and  Mountain  Ash,  all  belong  to  the 
same  natural  family,  and  may  be  worked  upon 
each  other.  The  Plum,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  Peach 
and  Almond,  form  another  natural  division,  and 
work  upon  each  other.  The  Cherry  must  be 
worked  upon  some  kind  of  Cherry,  and  Cu-^rrants 
and  Gooseberries  go  together.  In  general  prac- 
tice the  Apple  is  worked  either  upon  Apple 
seedlings,  vi'hich  are  called  free  stocks,  or  upon 
the  Doucain  or  Paradise,  which  are  dwarf  grow- 
ing species,  and  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  small  trees.  The  Pear  is  worked  either 
upon  Pear  seedlings,  which  are  called  free  stocks, 
or  upon  the  (L)uince,  to  make  dwarfs  ;  occasion- 
ally it  is  worked  upon  the  jMountain  Ash  and 
Thorn.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while 
all  varieties  succeed  on  the  Pear  seedling,  a  cer- 
tain nunibor  fail  entirely  on  the  other  stocks  we 
have  named.  Lists  of  such  as  succeed  partic- 
ularly well  on  the  Quince  will  be  found  in  previ- 
ous numbers  of  the  Horticulturist.  The  Cherry 
is  worked  cither  upon  seedlings  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Mazzard,  a  small,  black,  sweet  cherry, 
that  form  a  very  large,  robust  tree  ;  or  for  dwarfs, 
on  the  Mahald),  or  perfumed  cherry,  which  is  a 
small  tree  with  bitter  fruit,  about  as  large  as  a 
common  pea. 

In  tlie  second  place,  the  buds  must  he  in  a 
proper  state.  The  shoot,  or  scion  budded  from, 
must  be  the  present  season's  grow tli,  and  it  should 
be  mature — tliat  is,  it  should  have  completed  its 


growth,  which  is  indicated  by  the  formation  of 
a  bud  on  tlie  point,  called  the  terminal  bud,  and 
the  buds  inserted  should  all  be  wood  buds.  Oa 
a  shoot  of  this  kind  there  are  a  number  of  buds 
unsuitable  for  working  ;  those  at  the  base  being 
but  partially  developed,  are  liable  to  become 
dormant,  and  those  on  the  point,  where  the  wood 
is  pithy,  perish.  The  ripening,  or  maturing  of 
the  buds,  must  regulate  the  period  of  budding, 
so  that  the  time  at  which  any  given  tree  or  class 
of  trees  should  be  vrorked,  depends  upon  the  tea- 
son,  the  soil,  a.nd  other  circumstances  which  con- 
trol the  ripening  of  wood.  In  our  climate,  plums 
usually  complete  their  growth  earlier  than  otiior 
fruit  trees,  and  arc,  therefore,  ])udded  first ;  we 
usually  have  ripe  buds  by  the  middle  of  July.  In 
some  cases,  when  the  stocks  are  likely  to  stop 
growing  early,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  the 
buds  before  the  entii'e  shoots  have  completed  their 
growth,  and  then  the  ripe  buds  from  the  middle 
and  lower  parts  are  chosen.  Cherries  come  next, 
and  are  generally  worked  about  the  first  of  Au- 
gust. The  buds  must  be  mature,  or  a  failure  will 
be  certain. 

In  the  third  place,  the  stock  must  be  in  the 
right  condition — that  is,  the  bark  must  lift  freely 
and  cleanly  from  the  wood,  and  there  must  l)e 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  sap  between  the  bark  and 
wood  to  sustain  the  inserted  bud  and  form  a  union 
tvith  it.  Stocks,  such  as  the  common  sorts  of 
plum,  pear,  and  cherry,  that  finish  their  growth 
early,  must  be  worked  early  ;  while  such  as  the 
Peach,  Quince,  wild  or  native  Plum,  Mahaleb 
Cherry,  Sec,  that  grow  late,  must  be  worked  late. 
If  these  stocks  that  grow  freely  till  late  in  the 
autumn  be  budded  early,  the  buds  will  either  be 
covered  up — "drowned,"  as  it  is  technically 
called — by  the  rapid  formation  of  new  wouciy 
substance,  or  they  will  be  forced  out  into  a  pre- 
mature growth. 

A  very  great  degree  of  sappiness,  in  either  the 
stock  or  bud,  make  up,  in  part,  for  the  dryness 
of  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  fall,  when  plum  buds 
are  quite  dry,  we  can  work  them  successfully  on 
stocks  that  are  growing  rapidly.  Tliis  is  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance,  too.  Young  stocks,  witii 
a  smooth,  clean  bark,  are  more  easily  and  suc- 
cessfully worked  than  old  ones,  and  when  it  h.ap- 
pens  that  the  latter  have  to  be  used,  young  parts 
of  them  should  be  chosen  to  insert  the  bud  on. 

In  localities  where  buds  are  liable  to  injui-y  from 
freezing  and  thawing  in  the  winter,  the  buds  are 
safer  on  tljc  north  side  of  the  stock,  and  when 
exposed  to  danger  from  wind,  they  should  ]je  in- 
serted on  the  side  facing  the  point  wliere  the  most 
dangerous  wind  Idows  from.  Attention  to  this 
point  may  obviate  the  necessity  of  tying  up,  which, 
in  large  practice,  is  an  item  of  some  moment. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  manual  operation  must 
be  performed  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  If  a  bud 
be  taken  off  wit!i  ragged  edges,  or  if  it  be  ever  so 
slightly  l)ruised,  or  if  the  bark  of  the  stock  be  not 
lifted  clean  without  bruising  tlie  wood  under  it, 
the  case  will  certainly  be  a  failure.  The  budding- 
knife  must  be  thin  and  sharp.  A  rougli-edged 
razor  is  no  mv)re  certain  to  make  a  painful  shave, 
than  a  rough-edged  budding-knife  is  to  make  an 
unsuccessful  bud.  It  takes  a  good  knife,  a  sti-ady 
hand,  and  considerable  pra3tico  to  cut  off  buds 
handsomely,  well,  and  quick.  As  to  taking  out 
the  particle  of  wood  attached  to  the  bud,  it  mat- 
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ters  little,  if  the  cut  be  good  and  not  too  deep,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  change,)  will 
In  taking  out  the  wood,  great  care  is  necessary  to' notify  the  horse  of  your  order,  and  prevent  you 
avoid  taking  tlio  root  of  the  bud  with  it.  Then,; being  thrown  forward  when  he  obeys. 
wiien  the  bud  is  in  its  place,  it  must  be  well  tied i  lie  will  slacken  his  speed,  or  halt,  without 
up.  Nice,  smooth,  soft  strips  of  bark,  like  nar-j  waiting  for  the  powerful  strain  of  the  bit,  es- 
row  ribbons,  arc  the  best  and  most  convenient  in  pecially  if  his  mouth  has  not  been  calloused  by  a 
common  use.  Every  part  of  the  cut  must  be |  rider  who  tries  to  keep  his  seat  by  hanging  on  to 
wrapped  so  firm  as  to  exclude  air  completely  ;  i  the  reins.  Be  careful  not  to  spur  or  rein  without 
and  this  should  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  an  object.     Let  the  horse  know  that  no  pain  fol- 


the  air  soon  blackens  the  inner  surface  of  the  new 
parts  that  are  placed  in  contact. 

We  have  thus  stated  briefly,  for  the  benefit  of 
beginners,  the  chief  points  that  require  particu- 
lar attention  in  budding,  or  inoculation.  Ama- 
teurs, who  have  little  to  do,  should  choose  the 


lows  his  prompt  obedience. 

If  you  wish  to  wheel  to  the  right  or  left,  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  body,  a  pressure  of  the 
rein  in  that  direction  against  the  neck,  and  a 
movement  of  the  leg  on  that  side  as  to  apply  the 
spur,  will  move  the  fore  quarters  of  the  horse 


Tor  the  New  Ens;land  Fanner. 

"TRAINING  HOSSES  FOR  THE 
SADDLE." 

To  sit  on  horseback,  the  rider  should  retain  a 
uniform  position  from  the  waist  to  the  knee. 
The  changes  in  position  and  bearing  are  obtained 
by  the  movements  of  the  body  above  the  waist, 
and  of  the  legs  below  the  knee. 

Keeping  your  seat,  depends  upon  keeping  the 
centre  of  your  weight  in  a  line  with  the  legs  of 
your  horse,  as  seen  from  front  or  rear,  and,  there- 
fore, at  the  same  angle  with  the  ground  as  his 
own  weight,  bears  in  all  his  movements. 

When  the  horse,  at  speed,  wheels,  he  inclines 
his  body  to  the  side  he  turns  to,  and  thereby  re- 
sisting the  impetus  of  his  velocity  in  the  former 
direction.  If  you  incline  your  body  with  his, 
you  keep  your  centre  of  gravity  at  the  same 
angle  with  the  ground  as  the  horse's  weight 
rests,  and  are  not  lorced  out  of  the  saddle  by 
your  own  momentum. 

^  The  skill  of  the  horseman  (acquired  by  prac- 
tice,) enables  him  to  anticipate  the  movements 
of  the_  animal,  and  be  so  placed  at  every  change 
of  motion,  that  his  own  weight  does  not  throw 
him  when  the  horse  attempts  to  dismount  the 
rider. 

You  communicate  your  orders  to  the  horse,  and 
inform  him  of  the  movement  required,  by  in- 
clining your  body  toward  the  attitude  you  should 
have  wlien  he  obeys,  and  enforce  his  obedience  by 
the  spur  or  the  bit. 

If,  at  a  halt,  you  wish  to  move  forward,  or,  on 
tlie  march,  wish  to  increase  his  speed,  a  slight 


mornings  and  evenings,  or  cloudy,  cool  days,  to  |  toward  and  the  hindquarters  from  it.  In  gen- 
do  their  budding  ;  but  nurserymen  must  work  injeral,  the  movement  will  be  done  before  the  rowel 
all  weathers,   and  in  all   hours  of  the  day;  but  j  touches  the  skin. 

their  superior  skill  and  quickness  renders  it  less  I  When  you  leap  a  fence,  as  the  horse  rises  on 
hazardous.  When  only  a  few  stocks  are  to  be' his  hind  feet,  you  incline  your  body  forward  and 
worked,  and  the  weather  happens  to  be  dry,  a  j  lower  your  feet,  to  get  your  weight  to  the  same 
thorough  watering  or  two  will  be  of  great  ser-j  bearing  as  his  own  on  the  hind  legs  that  support 
vice  in  making  the  bark  lift  freely. — The  Horti-him.  Your  preparing  yourself  for  the  leap  when 
culturist.  he  sees  the  obstacle,  notifies  the  horse  of  your  in- 

tention, and  he  will  spring  without  waiting  for 
the  spurs,  which  he  knows  enforce  all  movements 
to  the  front.  When  the  horse  leaps,  you  keep 
your  body  in  the  same  vertical  position,  as  he 
changes  his  bearing  from  the  hind  legs  to  the 
fore,  bringing  your  shoulders  back  and  your  feet 
forward,  to  resist  the  shock  when  his  fore  feet 
strike  the  ground.  All  movements  are  performed 
by  the  horse  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  as  the 
rider's  movements  are  more  or  less  accelerated. 

Pa<isa(jing. — To  move  sideways  at  a  halt  (to 
close  an  opening  or  clear  an  obstacle,)  before 
moving  forward,  move  the  bridle  hand  toward 
the  object  you  wish  to  approach,  and  apply  the 
opposite  spur.  The  horse  will  then  move  up 
without  advancing  or  fixlling  back.  As  this  is 
the  most  difficult  motion  to  teach  the  horse,  he 
should  be  first  well  trained  in  the  other  move- 
ments. He  should  be  trained  to  close  up  with 
other  horses,  a  pace  or  two  from  him,  or  move  up 
to  a  gate  he  is  to  pass  through,  that  he  may  un- 
derstand what  is  wanted. 

A  horse  can  be  readily  trained  so  that  the  rider 
can  command  his  position  while  seated  in  the 
saddle  as  readily  as  if  he  stood  on  the  ground,  and 
with  a  horse's  rapidity  added.  The  horse  will 
change  his  position  to  suit  the  direction  you  wish 
to  point  the  carabine  or  the  telescope,  as  though 
the  rider's  eye  and  the  horse's  legs  were  parts  of 
the  same  body.  Giidon. 


inclination  of  the   body   forward   and    drawing  in  your  paper  on  "lunar  influences,"  and  mu 
back  of  the   feet,  will  notify  the  horse  of  your  confess  that  I  do  not  perceive  any  good  reason  f 


intention,  and  place  you  in  a  position  to  apply 
the  spur,  and  resist  the  cflect  of  any  violent 
spring  that  might  be  made  by  a  restive  horso. 

The  horse,  after  a  little  practice,  moves  with- 
out waiting  fin-  the  spur  to  prick  him.  When  he 
obeys,  resume  your  former  position. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

DOES  THE  MOON  INFLUENCE  VEGE- 
TATION ? 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  read  the  commentaries 

St 

perceive  any  good  reason  for 
changing  the  opinions  heretofore  entertained.  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  consulting  the  book  of 
Job  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  Orion  and  the 
Pleiades  on  the  growing  of  Indian  corn,  or  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  moon  on  the  cutting  of  bushes.     My  recol- 


On  the  march,  if  you  wish  to  slacken  your!  lection  of  the  article  of  February  17,  referred  to, 
speed,  or  halt,  the  backing  the  upper  part  of  the  j  is  very  imperfect ;  but,  if  I  remember  right,  it 
body  and  putting  forward  the  feet,  (more  or  less, J  brought  to  mind  a  remark  of  the  late  Col.  Pick- 
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ering  on  the  same  subject,  which  I  always  thought 
strikingly  expressive.  Some  facts,  more  to  the 
point  than  any  yet  cited,  will  need  to  be  produced 
before  I  shall  be  disposed  to  admit  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  moon  on  the  growth  of  vegetables 
of  any  kind,  or  the  health  of  persons.  We  have 
quite  enough  of  superlative  fertilizers  on  earth, 
at  the  present  time,  without  resorting  to  the 
moon  for  an  addition.  * 

June.  1855. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

THE   GRUB   WORM. 

Will  you  inform  me  what  is  the  best  preven- 
tative for  the  grub  worm  upon  flower  and  other 
roots,  and  more  particularly  the  former,  through 
your  paper,  as  I  am  greatly  annoyed  with  them 
the  present  season  ? 

Lowell,  June,  1855. 

Remarks. — There  is  much  complaint  of  the  rav- 
ages of  the  cut  or  grub  worms  this  season,  and 
the  question  is  often  asked.  How  shall  they  be 
destroyed  ?  Who  can  answer  it  ?  On  flower  roots, 
or  any  plants  cultivated  in  small  quantities,  a 
personal  examination  would  be  efiectual,  as  they 
may  be  easily  found  by  a  little  digging.  But  no 
remedy  readily  applied  to  fields  is  known  to  us. 

CURE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

Wm.  Bethel,  of  Queeche,  Vt.,  says  that  this 
disease  may  be  cured  by  cutting  an  incision  in 
the  "little  hollow"  above  the  foot  and  inserting 
bruised  garlic.  Ho  had  seen  it  done.  After 
inserting  the  garlic,  sew  up  the  incision. 

WHAT    SHEEP    ARE    BEST? 

Mr.  Editor  ; — What  breed  of  sheep  will  make 
the  most  pounds,  mutton  being  the  greater  object 
and  wool  the  less  ?  Where  are  they  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  at  what  probable  price?  What  is  the 
best  work  upon  the  subject  of  raising  and  man- 
aging sheep,  and  where  may  it  be  had? 

William  Irish. 

Hartford,  Me.,  June  5,  1855. 

Remarks. — Although  having  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  rearing  of  sheep,  so  much  time 
has  elapsed  since,  and  so  many  varieties  intro- 
duced, we  do  not  feel  justified  in  giving  unhesi- 
tating opinions  on  the  questions  propounded. 
Among  experienced  breeders,  opinions  are  some- 
what at  variance  as  to  what  particular  breeds 
are  best. 

"In  the  "Farmer's  and  Planter's  Encyclope- 
dia," there  is  a  capital  article  on  sheep.  "  You.\tt, 
on  Sheep,  their  Breeds,  Management  and  Dis- 
eases," is  a  comprehensive  and  excellent  work, 
and  "The  American  Shepherd,"  by  L.  A.  Mor- 
RELL,  giving  a  history  of  the  sheep,  and  illus- 
trated with  portraits  of  diflerent  breeds,  is  another. 
This  work  also  contains  many  letters  from  em- 
inent wool-growers  and  shccp-fatteners  of  differ- 
ent States,  detailing  their  respective  modes  of 
management. 


RECLADIING   MEADOW   LAND. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  should  be  very  glad  to  be 
told  the  best  method  of  procedure,  and  what  is 
the  best  crop  for  a  piece  of  low,  sandy,  damp 
land,  and  whether  chip  dust  and  ashes  would  be 
worth  drawing  in  as  a  dressing  for  it !  Said  land 
is  very  Hat,  and  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  mill 
pond,  and  is  not  more  than  ciglit  or  ten  inches 
above  the  water  when  the  pond  is  full.  You 
would  also  oblige  me,  and  some  others  in  this 
vicinity,  by  giving  the  prices  of  the  three  small 
seed  drills  shown  in  your  paper  a  few  weeks  since. 

Plymoulh,  1855.  Ralph. 

Remarks. — The  best  use  to  be  made  of  such 
land,  is,  probably,  to  get  it  into  grass.  Plow 
thoroughly,  and  then  apply  j^our  chip  dirt  and 
ashes,  which  will  be  a  capital  dressing.  Add 
other  manure,  if  you  can,  and  work  it  under; 
then  sow  your  grass  seed.  You  will  remember, 
however,  that  drainarje  is  the  first  operation.  If 
the  water  from  the  pond  backs  up  and  underlies 
the  land  you  speak  of,  get  all  you  can  from  it  as 
pasturage  and  cultivate  somewhere  else.  Ihc 
prices  of  the  seed-sowers,  which  we  published  a 
few  weeks  ago,  are  $3,00,  $G,00,  and  $10,00  re- 
spectively. 

HOLDING    UP    THE    MILK. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you,  or  some  of  your  able 
correspondents,  through  the  medium  of  your  val- 
uable paper,  inform  a  young  farmer  of  the  best 
method  of  treating  a  cow  which  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  holding  up  her  milk?  I  have  tried 
every  thing  that  I  can  think  of,  yet  it  does  no 
good  whatever.  She  is  an  extra  cow  in  all  other 
respects,  so  I  do  not  like  to  turn  her  for  beef. 
By  answering  the  above  inquiry,  you  will  greatly 
oblige  _     G.  w.  c.  D. 

Hanover,  N.  H.,  June  15,  1855. 

Remarks. — Feed  well,  so  as  to  cause  an  abund- 
ant flow  of  milk,  then  treat  her  kindly,  and 
while  milking  allow  her  to  eat  a  little  meal  and 
water,  a  handful  of  fresh  grass,  or  some  dainty 
morsel,  and  she  will  soon  get  into  the  habit  of 
"giving  down"  freely. 

a  plow  for  stony  soil. 
]\Ir.  Editor  : — In  perusing  the  May  number 
of  the  Fann'T,  I  noticed  an  article  from  a  "Tiller 
of  Hard  and  Stony  Soil,"  wishing  to  know  if 
there  is  "a  plow  in  the  whole  world  manufac- 
tured for  the  express  purpose  of  tilling  stony 
soil."  I  noticed,  also,  in  tlie  same  number,  sev- 
eral answers,  all  recommending  the  Eagle  plows 
of  Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.  I  think  them 
fiir  preferable  to  the  old-fashioned  plows  ;  but  I 
have  been  using,  for  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
a  plow  invented  in  this  town,  and  I  think  for  the 
"express  purpose  of  tilling  a  stony  soil ;"  if  not, 
I  am  sure  it  would  l)e  hard  getting  one  that 
would  work  better.  It  is  called  the  Iron  Beam 
Plow,  and  is  manufactured  and  for  sale  by  Si- 
monds,  Durand  &  Co.,  of  this  town.  It  is  a 
side-hill  plow,  and,  like  any  other,  works  l)etter 
on  smooth  land  than  rough  ;  but  for  stony,  un- 
even, hilly,  or  Hat  land,  it  is  certainly  the  "one 
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thing  needful ;"  and  if  he  or  his  neighbors  should 
see  tit  to  try  it,  I  think  they  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  result.  J.  B.  Freeman. 

Lebanon,  N.  H.,  June  18,  1855. 

GREEN    LICE   ON    FRUIT    TREES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  inform  me  of  the  best 
remedy  for  the  destruction  of  green  lice  on  young 
fruit  trees,  and  confer  a  favor  on  s.  s.  n. 

Waterford,  Me.,  1855. 

Remarks. — We  have  never  found  these  insects 
essentially  destructive  to  the  foliage  of  trees. 
They  may  be  destroyed  hj  a  sprinkling  of  whale- 
oil  soap,  perliaps  common  strong  soap-suds,  or  by 
sifting  ashes  over  them. 

PLOWING MANURING GUANO . 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  looking  over  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  Farmer,  I  find  an  article  from  "Agri- 
cola"  on  plowing,  and  I  wish  to  ask  if  he  means 
to  be  understood  that  by  plowing  alone  we  can 
raise  good  crops?  As  I  am  not  much  experi- 
enced in  farming,  I  wish  to  inquire  of  you,  or 
some  one,  who  will  be  kind  enough  to  answer  the 
following  question  :  When  is  the  best  time  to 
plow,  and  when  should  the  manure  be  put  on  ? 
Should  it  be  before  it  is  plowed,  or  after  it  has 
been  plowed,  if  it  is  to  be  plowed  a  second  time? 

If  guano  will  kill  plants,  if  too  much  is  ap- 
plied, will  it  kill  the  brake  that  grows  in  our 
pastures?  If  so,  will  any  thing  else  (as  grass) 
come  in  to  take  its  place  1 

In  i^lowing  land,  is  it  best  to  work  on  one  piece 
until  it  is  fit  to  sow  or  plant,  or  let  it  lay  and 
warm  before  it  is  further  worked  upon  ? 

Is  it  beneficial  to  roll  land  when  it  is  sowed, 
whether  it  is  lain  down  to  grass  or  not? 

A  Subscriber. 

Ludlow,  Vl,  June  2,  1855. 

Remarks. — The  above  are  questions  of  impor- 
tance, and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  "Agricola" 
reply  to  them  himself. 

now  shall  i  use  blacksmith's  cinders? 

Mr.  Brown  : — Will  you,  or  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents, through  the  medium  of  your  paper, 
inform  me  the  best  use  which  I  can  make  of  some 
ten  cart-loads  of  cinder  and  dirt,  such  as  is 
usually  thrown  out  of  a  blacksmith's  shop? 
What  kind  of  soil  will  it  benefit  most,  wet  or 
dry,  liglit  or  heavy?  Or  what  crops  is  it  best 
adapted  to  as  a  dressing?  Will  it  be  useful  to 
put  around  apple  and  other  fruit  trees? 

Chester,  N.  IL,  1855.  L.  f. 

Remarks. — Will  some  correspondent  reply  to 
these  inquiries  who  has  a  practical  knowledge  ? 


Uses  of  Tobacco. — In  the  United  States,  phy- 
sicians have  estimated  that  20,000  persons  die 
every  year  from  the  use  of  tol)acco.  In  Germany 
the  physicians  have  calculated  that,  of  all  the 
deaths  which  occur  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
26,  one-half  originate  in  the  loaste  of  the  constitu- 
tion by  srnohinc/.  They  say  that  the  article  ex- 
hausts and  deranges  the  nervous  powers,  and  pro- 
duces a  long  train  of  nervous  diseases,  to  which 
the  stomach  is  liable,  and  especially  those  forms 


that  go  under   the   name  of  dyspepsia.     It  also 
exerts  a  disastrous  influence  on  the  mind. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  MAINE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  penned  a  few  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  agricultural  interest  of  Maine,  which 
you  are  at  liberty  to  publisli,  if  you  feel  so  dis- 
posed. The  present  extravagant  price  of  bread- 
stuffs  has  at  length  aroused  the  farming  comuni- 
ty  of  this  State  from  their  agricultural  lethargy, 
to  a  consciousness  of  their  dependence  on  the 
southern  and  western  States  for  bread.  And  they 
have  resolved  that  if  pi-ovisions  retain  their  pre- 
sent prices  another  year,  to  be  the  gainers  there- 
by. There  has  been  more  planted  in  Maine,  this 
year,  by  one-third,  perhaps  I  may  be  justified  by 
saying  one-half,  than  any  previous  year  for  ten 
years  past ;  and  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  Maine 
will  now  take  a  deeper  interest  in  farming  than 
she  ever  has  before,  from  the  fact,  that  for  years 
past  the  agricultural  portions  of  our  State  have 
had  other  resources  than  farming, — that  of  lum- 
bering. Lumbering  has  been  the  chief  cause  of 
the  neglect  which  a  very  large  majority  of  our 
farms  exhibit.  That,  however,  in  most  of  our 
farming  districts,  is  growing  scarce.  This,  with 
the  present  high  price  of  provisions,  renders  it 
highly  necessary  that  our  agricultui-al  friends 
should  take  more  interest  and  display  more  ener- 
gy in  farming  than  they  have  heretofore.  A  very 
large  portion  of  our  land  has  become  exhausted 
and  almost  worthless  from  continually  taking 
away  from  the  soil,  without  returning  anything 
in  the  shape  of  manures.  Consequently  an  extra 
effort  will  have  to  be  made  to  renovate  such  lands. 
Another  hindrance  to  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture in  this  State  is,  that  a  great  many  who  farm 
it  are  decidedly  behind  the  times.  You  talk  to 
them  oi  muck,  which  is  a  very  common  fertilizer, 
and  they  will  deny  its  fertilizing  qualities,  and 
pronounce  it  one  of  the  humbugs  of  book-farming. 

Last  winter  I  hauled  a  load  of  sawdust  from  a 
neighboring  mill  to  litter  my  cattle  with.  One 
of  my  neighbors  was  present,  who,  perhaps,  had 
farmed  it  fifty  years ;  he  inquired  what  use  I 
should  make  of  it ;  on  learning  that  I  was  going 
to  bed  my  cattle  with  it,  he  expressed  much  sur- 
prise, and  inquired  if  it  ivould  not  spoil  the  ma- 
nure. There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  swamp 
land  in  Maine,  which  might  be  cleared  and 
drained,  and  rendered  very  valuable  as  grass 
lands,  which  are  considered  by  many  as  worth- 
less, and  are  left  for  foul  weeds  and  all  kinds  of 
shrubbery  to  spring  up  and  decorate  the  farm. — 
There  are  some,  however,  who  appreciate  the  va- 
lue of  such  lands,  and  are  not  afraid  of  investing 
a  sum  requisite  to  reclaim  them  into  fine  meadows 
of  grass,  which  amply  pay  for  their  time  and 
trouble,  and  a  good  profit  besides. 

Maine  has  every  facility  for  becoming  one  of 
the  first  farming  States  of  New  England.  Her 
soil  is  good — her  sons  hardy.  But  farming  has 
been  considered,  liere  as  elsewhere,  a  low  occupa- 
tion, and  those  that  till  the  soil  have  been  looked 
uj^on  as  little  better  than  the  slaves  of  the  south. 
They  begin,  however,  to  look  at  it  in  a  different 
light,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
be  considered  a  science,  and  brought  on  an  equal 
with  other  professions.  J.  m. 

Scarsmont,  Me.,  June  15,  1855. 
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WHEELER'S  PATENT  WASHING  MACHINE. 


"We  have  said  a  good  deal  in  the  Farmer,  we 
confess,  about  plows  and  pitchforks,  hoes  and 
harrows,  mowers  and  reapers,  and  various  other 
machines  and  implements  which  tend  to  expedite 
and  make  easy  the  hibor  of  the  farmer.  But  to 
help  her  who  bears  up  the  other  end  of  the  yoke, 
and  without  such  even  draft  every  thing  goes 
askew,  we  have  said  but  little,  because,  indeed, 
we  did  not  know  what  to  say.  But  now,  Eureka  ! 
we  have  found  it.  Half  of  the  Washing  Days 
knocked  out  of  the  year !  the  women  good-natui-ed 
because  their  work  is  done  rapidly  and  easily,  the 
children  well-cared  for,  and  the  husl)and's  face 
beaming  with  smiles  in  consideration  of  snowy 
shirt-bosoms  and  dickeys,  and  his  wife's  unusual 
elasticity  of  spirit.  As  Sancho  invoked  Ijlessings 
on  the  man  who  invented  sleep,  so  do  we  on  Mr. 
Wheeler,  for  his  machine. 


"Kub,  scrub,  rub,  scrub, 
ScoU,  scold  away" — 

there's  nothing  of  this  about  our  domicil  ??ow  ,- 
but  bless  the  women — we  mean  Mr.  Wheeler — if 
one  is  a  little  late  at  breakfast  on  a  Monday  morn- 
ing, he  would  scarcely  know  from  appearances 
that  such  an  operation  had  been  thought  of  by 
any  of  the  fiimily  for  a  month. 

The  cut  above  is  a  truthful  illustration  of  this 
machine.  The  clothes  are  put  in  at  each  end  of 
tlie  tub,  and  the  turning  of  the  crank  impels  the 
dasher  forward  and  backward,  giving  a  complete 
fulling-mill  stroke,  so  that  the  clothes  are  not 
rubbed  at  all.  We  know  that  the  machine  hag 
the  following  merits,  from  actual  experiment  and 
observation  : — 

1.  It  saves  a  third  of  the  time. 
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2. 

suds 


It  saves  the  washer  from  sweltering  over  hot 


3.  It  wears  the  clothes  very  little. 

4.  It  is  easier,  every  way,  to  do  the  same  work 


is  not  potatoes,  and  their  botanical  character  and 
physiological  structure  and  functions  are  so  dif- 
ferent, that  no  conclusion  of  this  sort  drawn  from 
one  will  apply  to  the  other.  I  cannot  here  enter 
on  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  The  other  il- 
with  this  machine  than  to  rub  them  with  the' lustrations,  so  far  as  applicable  to  potatoes,  are 
hands.  just  as  much  in  need  of  a  decision  as  the  pota- 

We  recommend   it,  heartily,  to   every  family  to^s.     It  isbut  borrowing  one  hypothesis  to  prove 


who  has  washing  to  be  done, 
lieve  is  $10. 


The  price  we  be- 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SMALL  POTATOES  AGAIN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — 1  liave  just  been  hoeing  some 
small  potatoes,  that  have  come  up  well  and  look 
just  as  large  as  large  potatoes  do  when  they 
sprout ;  and,  having  got  enough  of  that  exercise, 
I  will  attend  to  the  next  field  1  meet — last  week's 
Farmer — not  all  small  potatoes,  by  the  way. 

Your  correspondent,  ]\Ir.  Poor,  has  differed 
widely,  both  from  my  opinion  and  yours.  As 
his  article  contains,  as  I  think,  several  fallacies, 
common  to  reasoning  on  agriculture,  I  will  notice 
it  at  length.  And  the  first  is,  "that  there  is  but 
one  right  way"  to  do  a  thing  in  forming.  This 
is  a  prolific  source  of  trouble,  but  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact.  Nature  is  by  no  means  as  niggardly 
of  her  means  as  men  would  make  her.  The  pro- 
vision for  reproduction  in  the  potato  shows  she 
can  do  the  thing  in  two  ways  at  least — by  the 
balls  and  by  the  tubers.  We  should  like  to  see 
the  proof  of  that  statement  of  "but  one  right 
way."     All  nature  is  against  it. 

In  the  second  place,  I  cannot  answer  for  the 
season  when  my  father  raised  his  small  potatoes  ; 
(I  did  not  come  up  that  year  ;)  but  it  was  such 
that  his  neighbors  raised  good  crops,  and  his 
land  was  the  same  kind  usually  planted.  The 
"large  seed"  was  not  given  as  the  cause  of  the 
small  result,  but  to  show  that  large  potatoes  did 
not  of  necessity  secure  large  potatoes,  nor  small 
ones  small.  Why  they  grew  small,  I  am  as  ig- 
norant as  need  be,  and,  if  your  correspondent 
can  show  a  reason,  I  will  give  him  all  the  data  in 
my  power.  Theoretical  speculations  will  not  in- 
validate a  fact ;  and  this  involves  another  prin- 
ciple of  great  importance  to  the  farmer, — that  he 
depends  on  facts  ivholly,  and  on  speculation  7ione 
at  all.  The  diversity  of  opinion  arises  from  im 
perfect  generalizations  and  crude  speculations  not 
a  little. 

In  the  third  place,  one  large  potato  did  not 
furnish  my  neiglibor  with  half  the  vines  my  small 
ones  did  me.  If  20  or  30  stalks  overstock  a  hill, 
40  or  50  would  still  more,  and  I  had  the  most 
vines  and  potatoes  also.  I  cannot  say  how  many 
shoots  either  of  us  had,  but  too  many,  I  presume. 

In  the  fourth  place,  tlie  potato  is  indigenous  to 
the  mountainous  regions  about  the  head  of  the 
Amazon,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  There  the  native 
growth  exists  wild,  to  which  I  refer,  and  there 
no  large  tulicrs  are  found.  Hence,  large  tubers 
are  of  artificial  growth,  as  well  as  large  cabbage 
heads.  But  I  named  this  not  as  a  reason,  but  an 
illustration. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  prove  small  potatoes 
better  than  large  ones,  Init  to  ascertain,  by  facts, 
if  they  are  as  good.  And  this  is  a  question  of 
fact.  Our  planting  plump  grain  has  no  bearing 
on  this  question,  for  the  good  reason  that  grain 


another.  My  allusion  to  the  natural  growth, 
&c.,  was  simply  to  show  that  the  diseases  of  the 
potato  were  not  attributable  to  planting  small 
potatoes.  Every  botanist  is  aware  of  the  ten- 
dency of  all  our  cultivated  plants  to  resort  to 
their  original  type,  and  the  fact  of  their  doing 
so,  shows  the  artificial  character  of  large  growths, 
for  the  most  part.  These  that  have  thus  re- 
verted, are  no  less  perfect  in  respect  to  vitality 
and  the  specific  character  of  the  plant.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  small 
potato  is  different  from  the  large  one.  Nor  is 
there  any  evidence  that  its  vitality  is  proved.  It 
is  certainly  a  tendency  to  revert  to  its  original 
type,  and  does  not  imply  any  deficiency  in  the 
power  of  the  tuber  to  reproduce.  The  question 
will  it  as  toell  reproduce  large  potatoes  ? — a 
question  of  fact. 

The  only  fiict  to  which  your  correspondent 
refers — the  practice  of  Long  Island  farmers  and 
Mercers — is  indefinite,  and  only  proves  that  large 
potatoes  will  produce  large  ones,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  a  fact  whicli  is  not  new ;  but  the 
question  is,  will  not  small  ones  also?  I  last  year 
planted  some  potatoes,  called  here  the  New  York 
potatoes,  of  large  size.  I  finished  in  a  hollow  by 
a  piece  of  corn,  and  had  not  enough  to  finish. 
I  therefore  planted  about  a  square  rod  with  small 
peach-blows.  The  hollow,  in  all,  covered  about 
three  square  rods.  I  dug  from  it,  by  measure- 
ment, between  nine  and  ten  bushels,  the  two 
kinds  yielding  about  equally.  From  the  whole  I 
sorted  out  les3  than  a  half  bushel  of  small  ones, 
and  these  were  as  plenty  from  the  large  seed  as 
from  the  small.  This  plat  was  excellent  land  for 
potatoes,  and  ray  conclusion  coincides  very  much 
with  that  of  a  thrifty  farmer,  whose  opinion  I 
asked  on  this  point.  "Large  potatoes,"  said  he, 
"are  very  good,  and  I  don't  know  but  small  ones 
are  just  as  good  ;  but  the  best  thing  is  to  have  the 
ground  in  good  condition."  s.  p. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

YOUNG  APPLE  TREES  DYING. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  this  spring  suffering  the 
loss  of  some  15  to  25  fine  young  apple  trees,  from 
2  to  5  inches  in  diameter. 

I  have  recently  learned  that  like  losses  have 
been  extensive,  embracing  ornamental,  as  well  as 
different  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  I  wish,  with  the 
aid  of  yourself  and  your  numerous  readers  to, 
account  for  this  loss.  I  have  made  no  observa- 
tions beyond  my  own  farm.  Those  trees  which 
first  attracted  my  attention  were  situated  near  a 
wall,  and  were  for  a  long  time  during  the  win- 
ter imbedded  in  a  snow-l)ank  some  4  or  5  feet 
deep,  which  lay  upon  unfrozen  ground.  I  no- 
ticed no  indications  of  decline  until  the  leaves 
were  partially  expanded  and  presented  an  un- 
healthy look.  On  examination,  the  trunk  was 
found  to  be  destitute  of  any  lively  bark  from  the 
limbs  to  within  3  to  six  inches  of  the  ground. 
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These  trees  were  immediately  engrafted  very  near 
the  ground  and  are  now  doing  well.  A  week 
later  others  were  discovered  fortht-r  advanced  in 
foliage  but  destitute  of  lively  bark  upon  the 
trunks.  As  late  as  the  11th  inst.,  others  still 
were  discovered  loaded  Avith  the  richest  foliage 
and  well  formed  fruit,  with  no  indications  of  de- 
cline, and  yet  the  trunk  of  the  trees  was  covered 
only  with  a  dark  moist  dead  ])ark. 

1  have  desisted  from  engrafting  these  last,  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  their  further  progress  in 
decline. 

My  theory  at  first  was,  that  the  heavy  body 
of  snow  upon  unfrozen  ground,  had  occasioned  u 
slight  movement  in  the  sap  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and  the  intense  cold  following  in  quick  suc- 
cession, the  heavy  thaws  liad  frozen  the  trunk  as 
low  down  as  the  snow  had  been  removed,  while 
the  circulation  had  not  extended  into  tlie  limbs 
at  all.  This  theory  was  somewhat  satisfactory 
to  me,  until  as  late  as  the  11th  inst.,  I  find  other 
trees  with  dried  trunks  and  yet  loaded  with  the 
richest  foliage  and  well  formed  fruit.  1  am 
now  confounded,  and  await  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  your  columns.  N.  F.  Emerson. 

Chester,  N.  H.,  June  16,  1855. 


Remarks. — We  have  seen  some  of  the  trees 
spoken  of  by  our  correspondent,  and  others,  in 
different  localities,  affected  in  the  same  manner. 
Car*  some  of  our  intelligent  tree-growers  give  the 
cause  and  a  remedy  ? 


For  the  New  Enf^iand  Farmer. 

HAWAIIAN  AGRICULTUEE. 

Makawao-Maui,  Hawaiian  I^LANDS,  ) 
Marcli  Stli,  1S55.     3 

Editors  New  England  Farmer  : — Gentlemen, — 
In  my  last  communication,  June,  1854,  I  told 
you  of  the  wheat  crop  Avhich  we  were  then  har- 
vesting, and  of  one  of  Ilussey's  reapers  which 
was  marching  through  our  fields.  Before  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  another  crop  of  tliis 
precious  grain,  let  me  tell  you  of  tlie  value  of  the 
crop  of  1854,  and  of  the  disposition  which  we 
made  of  it. 

I  may  say,  in  a  word,  much  of  the  crop  of 
1854  was  injured  by  the  rains.  A  portion  of  it 
was  utterly  ruined,  rotted  in  the  field,  and  scarcely 
a  busliel  of  what  was  saved  was  as  good  as  usual. 
When  the  flour  made  of  tlie  first  lot  of  wheat, 
which  was  sent  down  to  the  mill  at  Honolulu, 
was  made  into  bread,  there  was  a  great  outcry. 
The  bread  was  neitlier  white  nor  sweet.  Serious 
damage  to  the  credit  of  Hawaiian  fiour  seemed 
for  a  time  to  be  unavoidable.  And  though  the 
character  of  some  lots  of  wheat,  which  were 
ground  afterwards,  was  sucli  as  to  retrieve,  in 
part,  the  reputation  of  Makawao  as  a  wheat 
country,  still  suspicion  and  doubt  rest  on  many 
minds  as  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Much 
of  the  wheat  which  we  designed  for  seed  is  in- 
jured, some  by  heating,  and  all  by  the  weevil,  so 
that  only  about  six-tenths  of  it  Avill  come.  You 
mistook  me  as  saying  that  early  sowing  was  a 
preventive  of  the  weevil.  Dry  weather 'during 
harvest  and  till  threshed,  witli  a  small  quantity 
of  good  air-slacked  lime,  will  do  much  to  prevent 
the  ravages  of  this  insect ;  at  least,  it  did  so  last 


year.  But  this  year,  rains  during  harvest,  and 
more  or  less  while  thresliing,  caused  so  great 
dampness  of  the  grain,  that  the  wliole  body  be- 
ctime  damp,  and  this  heat  and  dampness  gene- 
rated the  weevil  in  great  numbers.  How  many 
of  them  have  fallen  on  my  desk  and  on  tliis  sheet 
since  I  commenced  writing,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  tell.  I  am  not  certain  that  tlie  lime  did 
not  do  more  hurt  than  good  tins  year,  on  account 
of  the  dampness  of  the  grain.  At  any  rate,  I 
am  not  exactly  satisfied  with  the  experiment  of 
last  year. 

The  steam  flouring  mill — said  to  1)e  an  excel- 
lent one — commenced  operation  early  in  June. 
The  price  paid  for  wheat  at  first  was  2.^  cents  per 
pound.  This,  however,  was  not  paid  after  a  few 
weeks.  The  company  soon  threw  off  one-fourth 
of  a  cent,  then  three-fourths  of  a  cent  more,  and 
some  has  been  sold  as  low  as  one  cent.  And  even 
at  this  low  rate  thd  company  will,  doubtless,  sink 
money  this  year.  One  of  the  shareholders  told 
me  that  they  should  probably  sink  some  six 
thousand  dollars.  This  estimate,  however,  may 
be  rather  high. 

You  can  easily  see  tliat  there  is  some  ground  of 
discouragement  in  relation  to  Hawaiian  flour. 
Wheat  can  easily  be  raised,  and  wheat  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  experiment  has  been  fairly 
tried.  Even  last  year,  the  wheat  was  much  of  it 
of  large  growth  and  good  kernel.  Some  of  it 
yielded  about  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  But 
harvesting  and  curing  the  crop  will  be  the  diffi- 
culty. We  have  no  barns  nor  granaries ;  of 
course  we  have  to  stack  our  wheat.  In  dry 
seasons,  this  method  answers  very  well.  In  good 
season,  say  September,  we  can  thresh  the  grain, 
(all  that  we  can  spare,)  and  send  it  to  Honolulu, 
though  at  some  risk,  from  the  sea-leak}^  vessel  or 
wet  passage.  What  we  need  for  seed  we  can' 
leave  in  the  stack  till  sowing  time,  and  if  the 
wheat  was  thoroughly  dried  wlien  stacked,  there 
will  not  be  many  weevils  in  the  seed.  This  j^ear, 
now  that  the  season  for  sowing  has  returned,  we 
find  the  seed  poor  and  full  of  weevils.  We  could 
not  keep  what  we  threshed  in  early  autumn, 
though  more  than  usual  lime  was  thrown  into  it, 
and  it  was  put  into  a  large  and  dry  room.  The 
weevil  has  become  such  a  nuisance,  that  I  cannot 
consent  again  to  store  it  in  the  house.  We  need 
such  a  granary  as  I  see  described  in  the  Countri/ 
Gentleman,  of  December  14;  but  we  have  not 
the  means  of  building  such  an  one  at  Makawao — 
at  least,  I  have  not.  Fences  and  buildings  of 
some  kind  for  wheat,  corn,  beans,  t*cc.,  are  indis- 
pensaljlo  to  success  in  farming,  here  or  elsewhere. 
\Vc  lack  stone  at  Makawao  for  building  wall, 
and  the  wire  fence  is  very  expensive. 

We  are  now  near  the  middle  of  March,  but 
considerable  wheat  remains  to  be  sown.  Not 
more  of  this  grain  will  he  sold  this  year  than 
last,  but  much  of  it  will  be  put  in  in  better 
style.  The  excessive  rains  of  last  year  caused  so 
rapid  a  growth  of  vegetation,  and  prevented  the 
possibility  of  l)urning  it,  that  we  find  it  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  jirepare  the  ground  decently  for 
a  crop.  The  winter  rains,  too,  are  cojiious,  so 
that  there  is  danger  that  we  shall  find  tlie  season 
too  short  for  sowing  all  that  we  desire.  Some  of 
the  neighbors,  who  sowed  a  good  (hal  last  year, 
do  much  less  this.  Others  do  nothing  ;  though 
several   foreigners  and   some   natives,  who  have 
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done  nothing  hitherto,  are  now  sowing,  so  that 
wo  shall  have  about  the  same  numbar  of  acres  as 
in  185-1.  IIow  much  of  it  will  be  secured  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  and  how  we  shall  get  it  ground 
is  another  question,  seeing  the  mill  is  on  the 
island  of  Oahu. 

Had  I  engaged  in  the  business  of  wheat  raising 
with  the  sole  or  even  chief  view  of  making  money, 
I  should  not  be  a  little  mortified,  but  greatly  so, 
with  my  want  of  success,  for  I  have,  thus  far, 
failed  to  clear  any  thing.  !My  chief  object,  how- 
ever, was  to  introduce  the  grain  into  the  coun- 
try, and  persuade  my  people  to  cultivate  it.  In 
this  I  have  succeeded,  and  I  am  more  than  con- 
tent. 1  am  thankful.  One  of  my  people  was 
quite  successful  the  last  year,  there  being  less 
rain  on  his  place  than  in  my  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. The  same  man  has  some  fifty  acres, 
which  look  exceedingly  well.  Had  the  mill  for 
flouring  been  put  at  \Vailuku,  where  it  was  de- 
signed at  first  to  place  it,  so  that  we  could  obtain 
the  grinding  of  our  wheat  without  sending  it  to 
sea,  I  should  feel  quite  whole,  after  all,  on  the 
subject  of  wheat.  I  still  hope  that  all  in  good 
time  we  shall  have  a  small  flouring  mill  at  that 
place,  where  the  water  privileges  are  favorable, 
or  perhaps  a  wind-mill  at  JMakawao,  where  we 
raise  the  precious  grain. 

You  know,  I  suppose,  that  I  am  pastor  of  the 
church  at  this  place,  and  that,  of  course,  I  have 
many  cares  and  much  labor  devolving  upon  me. 
My  appropriate  work  I  may  not  neglect  for  any 
temporal  consideration  whatever.  Did  I  not 
think  that  my  elTorts  in  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment had  an  important  bearing  on  my  ministerial 
labors  in  elevating  the  people  from  their  low 
condition,  teaching  them  industry  and  thrift,  and 
giving  them  stronger  motives  for  exertion  of  the 
right  sort,  I  would  cease  at  once  all  attention  to 
business  of  this  kind.  I  am,  besides,  unable  to 
toil  as  formerly,  having  a  maimed  hand.  The 
loss  of  my  right  hand  thumb  does  not  prevent  my 
writing,  though  I  write  with  pain,  but  it  prevents 
my  doing  a  thousand  things  which  1  have  been 
accustomed  to  do.  I  cannot  pick  up  a  nail,  can- 
not use  the  axe,  the  siiw  or  the  plane,  and 
scarcely  the  hoe  or  the  sickle.  Still,  I  can  over- 
see the  labor  of  the  farm  as  usual,  and  can  com- 
mend the  cause  of  agriculture  to  the  increased 
attention  of  my  people.  Our  Hawaiian  Agricul- 
tural Society,  formed  some  two  yeai'S  since,  will 
unite  with  one  recently  formed  at  Wailuku,  and 
there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  some  sort  in  the 
course  of  the  season.  If  we  shall  succeed,  you 
may  expect  to  hear  from  us  all  in  good  time. 
We  on  Main  find  it  of  little  use  to  belong  to  the 
Royal  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society,  which  holds 
all  its  meetings  and  has  all  its  exhibitions,  fairs, 
&c.,  at  Honolulu.  Nothing  of  the  cattle,  sheep 
or  swine,  nor  even  of  the  fowl  kind,  can  we  pre 
sent  for  competition.  It  is  time  that  we  had  an 
efficient  society  of  our  own.  1  have  never  more 
deeply  felt  the  dignity  and  importance  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits  than  I  do  now.  Noble  em- 
ployment !  It  is  the  business  which,  so  far  as  this 
world  is  concerned,  makes  man  a  co-worker  with 
God  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  his  almost  in- 
numerable family.  Would  that  every  husband- 
man felt  the  dignity  of  his  labor. 

Yours  with  much  respect,       J.  S.  Greex. 


WOMAN. 

BY    WILLIAM    L  K  G  G  E  T  T  . 

No  star  in  yonder  sky  that  shines 

Can  light  like  woman's  eye  impart ; 
The  earth  holds  not  in  all  its  mines 

A  germ  so  rich  as  woman's  heart ; 
Her  voice  is  like  the  music  sweet 

Poured  out  from  airy  harp  alone  ; 
Like  that  when  storms  more  loudly  beat, 

It  yields  a  clearer,  richer  tone. 

And  woman's  love's  a  holy  light, 

That  brighter,  brighter  burns,  for  aye  ; 
Years  cannot  dim  its  radiance  bright ; 

Nor  even  falsehood  quench  its  ray; 
But  like  the  star  of  Bethlehem, 

Of  old  to  Israel's  shepherds  given, 
It  marshals  with  its  steady  flame 

The  erring  soul  of  man  to  heaven. 


THE  TRUE  VALUE  OE  THE  MmERAL 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SOIL. 

We  hear  so  much  said  ])y  chemists  and  men  of 
science,  about  minerals  and  their  importance  as 
fertilizers,  that,  without  stopping  to  think,  we 
should  almost  be  led  to  believe  that  these  were 
the  only  elements  of  nutrition  needed  by  vegeta- 
bles. We  are  told  of  the  wonderful  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  the  various  salts  of 
ammonia,  potash,  soda,  lime,  silex,  iron  sulphur, 
ic,  to  the  soil.  We  are  pointed  to  analyses  of 
vegetables,  shewing  the  percentage  of  these  ele- 
ments contained  in  their  composition,  and  we  are 
almost  ready  to  imagine  that  vegetables  may  be 
manufactured  in  the  laboratory,  out  of  the  ele- 
ments. Indeed,  we  should  hardly  be  surprised  to 
hear,  one  of  these  days,  that  Prof.  Mapes  had 
taken  out  a  patent  for  manufacturing  them  in  a 
wholesale  way.  We  hope  when  he  takes  out  his 
patent  for  the  manufacture  of  corn,  he  will  give 
it  to  us  in  the  shape  of  the  whole  grain,  and  not 
in  the  shape  of  flour,  or  we  shall  be  very  apt  to 
suspect  that  it  contains  an  excess  of  superphos- 
phates'. 

But  to  be  serious,  mineral  elements  are  doubt- 
less of  indispensable  necessity  to  the  healthful 
and  vigorous  growth  of  plants.  They  will  not 
be  perfect  in  all  their  parts  without  a  due  pro- 
portion of  such  salts  as  their  several  constitutions 
require.  But  these  elements  are  not  all  which 
they  require.  The  staple  food  of  plants,  that 
from  which  they  derive  their  chief  nutriment  and 
support,  is  the  carbonaceous  matter,  which  is 
called  humus  or  earth,  par  excellence.  This  is 
composed  essentially  of  decayed  vegetable  and 
animal  matters.  These  contain  more  or  less  min- 
eral matter  which  previously  existed  in  the  vege- 
tables of  which  they  were  composed  when  they 
were  in  a  living  state.  Bat  after  all  the  talk 
about  minerals,  the  great  object  of  the  cultivator 
must  be  to  obtain  an  abundixnt  supply  of  decayed 
straw,  leaves,  wood,  pjat,  and  the  excrements  of 
animals   duly  mixed  and   combined,  and   apply 
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them  in  a  proper  state,  and  at  the  proper  time  to  It  is  by  comparing  together  dilTerent   thoughts 
the  soil,  for  his  plants  to  feed  upon.     If  in  addi->^'^  ^e^nlts,  that  we  approximate   to  the  truth. 
,     ,,         ,        .,,        1  1       •        11  i    As  "one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,     so 

Uon  to  these,  he  will  apply  such  mineral  elements'  j^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  experiment  is  not  sufficient  to 
as  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  soil,  or  the  | egt^j^iigii  ^  general  truth.  But,  when  the  ob- 
particular  plants  which  he  cultivates,  they  will  servation  and  experience  of  all  confirm  the  self- 
undoubtedly  contribute  to  their  more   rapid  and  same  thing,  the  result  is  certain.     What  is  needed 

upon  these  subjects  is  more  light,  more  experi- 
ence, more  practical  knowledge — something  that 
can  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  all.  When 
this  further  light  and  knowledge  shall  be  at- 
tained, and  spread  abroad  through  the  commu- 
nity, so  that  every  farmer  shall  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  science  of  his  own  calling,  t/ioi,  and 
not  ////  then,  will  the  grand  object  for  which  we 
are  laboring  be  accomplished. 

Warivick,  1855.  John  Goldsmith. 


perfect  development. 

The  attempt  to  feed  vegetables  on  mineral 
manures  alone,  would  be  much  like  attempting  to 
feed  a  man  upon  pepper,  salt,  mustard,  vine- 
gar and  sugar,  and  omitting  the  pork,  potatoes 
and  meal.  The  seasoning  is  all  very  well,  nay  it 
is  important.  It  assists  digestion  ;  it  stimulates 
the  various  secreting  organs ;  it  promotes  appe- 
tite ;  it  renders  the  food  more  palatable.  But 
seasoning  alone  will  not  do.  There  must  be  some- 
thing to  season.  Such  an  attempt  to  save  the 
pork-barrel,  meal-chest,  and  potato-bin,  would 
prove  poor  economy  in  the  end.  He  will  dig 
more  mud  and  lay  more  wall  on  plenty  of  beef 
and  potatoes  and  bread,  than  on  all  the  condi- 
ments which  the  most  skilful  French  cook  can 
combine,  or  on  all  the  spices  of  "Araby  the 
blest."  The  application  of  this  any  one  may 
make  for  himself. 


Mr. 


For  the  Neiv  England  Farmer. 

A  VAEIETY  OF  SUBJECTS. 

Editor  : — I  propose  to  offer  for  insertion 


Remarks. — We  J^re  under  especial  obligations 
to  friend  Goldsmith,  not  only  for  the  excellent 
articles  enumerated  above,  but  also  for  the  privi- 
lege of  using  them  when  it  is  convenient  for  our- 
selves. We  shall  give  them  from  time  to  time, 
and  are  confident  that  the  reader  will  find  them 
both  pleasing  and  instructive. 


in  your  very  interesting  and  useful  paper,  a  few 
brief  articles  on  the  following  subjects  :  "Design 
and  Usefulness  of  Labor;  Antiquity  and  Dignitj 
of  Agriculture  ;  Increased  attention  to  Agricul- 
ture, and  its  connection  with  Chemistry  ;  Ours, 
an  age  of  Improvement ;  Means  of  Improvement ; 
Agriculture  an  extensive  and  progressive  Science  ; 
Good  and  bad  Farming  contrasted." 

Without  wisiiing  to  be  obtrusive,  or  to  appear 
learned  or  dogmatical,  I  should  like  to  say  some- 
thing, in  a  very  plain  way  and  as  concisely  as 
possible,  ujion  each  of  these  topics.  For  my  ob- 
ject is  not  to  acquire  reputation  as  a  writer,  or  to 
magnify  myself  as  a  philosopher,  but  to  do  good 
to  the  common  class  of  readers,  for  whose  use 
and  benefit  your  paper  is  especially  intended.  I 
wish  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  farmers  and  of 
farmers'  sons  a  more  general  interest  in  the  cause 
of  agriculture,  which  1  regard  as  the  foundation 
of  all  other  useful  employments.  For,  though 
agriculture  is  as  old  as  the  creation,  and  has  been 
the  employment  of  the  great  mass  of  men  in  every 


SPECIAL  MANURES  FOR  FRUIT 
TREES 
As  a  general  rule,  some  kind  of  compost  made 
of  common  yard  or  stable  manure,  is  best  and 
most  reliable  for  fruit  trees.  Successive  layers  of 
turf,  or  of  muck  and  turf,  in  connexion  with  one- 
third  or  one-half  manure,  and  a  small  (juantityof 
ashes,  worked  together  after  lying  a  fuw  weeks, 
will  be  found  admirable  in  nearly  all  cases,  if 
used  in  proper  quantities.  But  in  rare  instances, 
a  special  application  proves  of  eminent  advan- 
tage. An  example  of  this  sort  occurs  in  the 
statement  of  the  Shakers  at  Harvard,  JNIass., 
published  in  the  Patent  Office  Report.  The  soil 
is  clayey,  but  the  trees  grew  poorly.  They  ap- 
plied all  the  special  manures  suggested  by  experi- 
ments or  reading,  until  observing  the  effect  of 
urine  on  an  unthrifty  apple  tree,  they  were  in- 
duced to  try  it  on  pear  trees  that  remained  un- 
thrifty in  spite  of  iron,  bone-black,  ashes,  lime, 
and  high  manuring.  "The  result  was,  the  trees 
sliot  up  a  growth  as  luxuriant  as  weeds  in  a  hot- 
bed. Those  which  had  rarely  made  an  incli  of 
growth  in  a  sea,son,  grew  scions  from  18  inches 
to  three  feet  even,  in  the  summer  following  the 
operation."  The  mode  was  to  apply  al)0ut  two 
quarts,  sprinkled  around  each  tree  at  a  tune  :  to 
stir  the  surface  of  the  earth  a  little,  so  that  it 


age,  yet  so  strangely  has  it  been  conducted,  even  I  may  be  avcU  mixed,  and  prevent  the  formation  of 
down  to  our  day,  that,  as  a  science,  it  is  yet  but[ii  crust.     A  cloudy  day  is  recommended.     The 


in  its  infancy.  In  other  words,  it  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  all  otlier  employments. 

Not  wishing  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  valu- 
able room  at  any  one  time,  I  liave  tliought  it  ad- 
visable to  present  what  I  hav.'  to  say  in  separate 
articles,  each  article  covering  loss  than  two-tliirds 
of  a  column  in  your  paper.  I  do  not  expect,  in 
so  brief  a  manner,  to  do  justice  to  these  topics, 
or  to  present  them  in  a  very  n'ew  or  striking 
light,  but  simply  to  give  the  results  of  my  own 


operation  is  repeated  a  month  afterwards  ;  and 
again  on  those  trees  not  sliowing  a  satisfactory 
result.  Caution  is  needed  not  to  over-stimulate 
— the  quantity  must  of  course  vary  witli  t!ie  size 
of  the  trees,  but  we  are  not  definitely  informed 
in  this  respect.  Tlic  full  effect  is  not  confined  to 
the  first  year.  What  particular  ingredient,  or 
rather  wliat  particular  form  of  at,  contained  in 
this  application,  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  ma- 
nure, produced  so  extraordinary  I'esults,  we  leave 
for  tlieorists  to  determine,  if  they  can  do  it  with 


reading,  observation,  experience   and  rcQection. [certainty .—Cuu/j/rj/  Genllcman. 
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For  the  New  Eni^land  Farmer. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  read  from  time  to  time 
in  your  paper  others'  experience  in  potato  raising, 
I  w'U  send  you  a  short  chapter  in  mine,  which 
you  may  publish,  if  you  think  it  wortli  a  place 
in  your  columns. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1853,  I  broke  up  about 
half  of  an  acre  of  moist  land,  soil  a  dark  loam, 
with  a  light  marly  subsoil,  plowed  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches  deep,  so  as  to  turn  up  from  two  to 
three  inches  of  the  sulwoil ;  manured  the  same  by 
putting  a  small  shovel  full  of  compost  in  the  hill. 
Hoed  them  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  dug  them 
the  first  of  October,  getting  but  a  small  crop,  it 
taking  from  GO  to  80  hills  to  make  a  bushel. 

In  September,  1853,  1  broke  up  a  strip  on  each 
side  of  the  above,  iu  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
spring,  making  a  little  short  of  one  and  three- 
fourths  acres  in  the  whole  ;  let  the  whole  remain 
until  May,  1854,  when  I  gave  the  whole  piece  a 
thorough  harrowing.  Then  carted  and  put  on 
and  spread  44  cart  loads  of  green  stable  manure, 
each  load  containing  from  25  to  30  bushels.  Cross 
plowed  the  piece,  and  turned  the  manure  in  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  deep.  Farrowed  the  same 
north  and  south,  as  near  three  feet  apart  as  I 
could  without  measuring.  I  then  commenced  on 
the  west  side  of  the  piece,  and  put  a  small  shovel 
full  of  compost  (made  of  one-half  meadow  mud 
and  the  other  lialf  stable  manure,)  in  a  hill,  and 
put  the  hills  two  feet  apart.  I  then  commenced 
next  to  the  meadow,  and  planted  four  rows  with- 
out any  particular  order  as  to  the  amount  of 
seed.  The  next  two  rows,  I  put  two  good  sized 
potatoes  in  a  hill,  t'^e  smallest  being  as  large  as 
a  hen's  egg.  The  next  two  rows,  I  put  two  half 
potatoes  in  a  hill.  I  then  manured  about  an 
acre  with  manure  from  the  hog-yard,  and  planted 
it  with  corn.  I  then  commenced  on  the  other 
side  of  the  corn  to  plant  potatoes,  the  land  lying 
a  little  higher,  and  not  quite  as  good  soil.  I  then 
manured  two  rows  with  leaves  from  the  forest 
that  had  lain  in  the  calf-pen  until  they  had  be- 
come well-wetted  with  urine,  and  thrown  out 
from  time  to  time  into  a  heap ;  put  as  many  into 
a  hill  as  I  could  make  lay  on  a  common  iron  sho- 
vel. The  two  nexc  rows,  I  put  from  a  pint  to  a 
quart  of  wood  ashes  in  the  hill.  The  remainder 
of  the  piece  1  manured  with  compost,  as  on  the 
other  side.  I  ran  a  small  harrow  between  the 
rows  three  times  during  the  month  of  June,  and 
hoed  the  corn  three  timvs  and  the  potatoes  twice, 
without  making  much  of  a  hill  ;  the  rows  ^vere 
not  far  from  seventeen  rods  long,  north  and  south, 
there  being  no  rows  the  other  way. 

I  dug  my  potatoes  the  last  of  September,  and 
from  twenty  hills  from  the  two  rows  with  two 
seed  potatoes  in  a  liill,  I  obtained  69  lbs.  10  oz. 
of  good  sized  potatoes.  From  twenty  hills  from 
the  two  with  one  in  a  hill,  64  lbs.  6  oz.  From 
twenty  hills  where  I  cut  the  seed  and  put  two 
halves  in  a  hill,  64  lbs.  2  oz.  From  the  acre  of 
corn  I  had  a  very  large  growth  of  fodder,  and 
obtained  80  iMishels  of  ears  of  good  sound  corn,  a 
part  of  the  piece.'  being  injured  by  the  drought, 
so  that  it  did  not  fill  well,  not  having  half  as 
much  corn  in  quantity,  and  not  so  good  a  quali- 
ty, as  on  the  other  part.  From  twenty  hills  of 
the  two  rows  manured  with  leaves  from  the  calf- 


pen,  1  had  60  lbs.  6  oz.  From  twenty  hills  ma- 
nured with  ashes,  43  lbs.  14  oz.,and  from  twenty 
hills  from  tlie  two  rows  adjoining,  manured  with 
compost,  I  obtained  50  lbs.  4  oz.;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  soil  was  not  so  good  where 
these  last  grew  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  corn. 

I  cut  the  top  stalks  fi-om  the  corn  not  injured 
by  dry  weather,  while  the  other  part  I  cut  up 
and  piked  about  the  same  time,  which  was  not 
far  from  the  20th  of  September.  Upon  the  whole 
I  think  I  obtained  a  good  crop,  for  our  hill  lands, 
and  I  will  send  you  my  account  of  labor,  &c., 
with  the  amount  of  crop,  which  you  can  publish, 
if  desirable. 

Dr. 
To  2  clays  plowing  in  the  fall,  with  2  boys,  oxen  and  horse. $6,50 

1  (lay  harrowing  ia  spring,  with  boy  and  oxen 1,50 

•tl  loads  of  green  manure  to  spread 44,00 

3  days  labor  with  oxen  to  cart  manure 6,00 

2  days,  with  boy  and  oxen,  to  cross-plow 4,00 

1  day  labor  to  spread  manure 1,50 

14  loads  compost  manure 10,00 

1  days  labor  with  oxen  to  layout  manure  in  hills 4,50 

IG  loads  hog  manure 16,00 

4  days  with  boy  planting 6,50 

3  loads  other  manure  for  squashes,  cabbages,  &c 3,00 

\h  days  labor  with  boy  and  horse  to  harrow  among  crojis  2,25 
10  days  labor  hoeing  potatoes  twice,  corn  three  times..  .12,50 

8i  busliels  of  potatoes  planted 4,25 

Corn  and  beans  to  plant 0,50 

1  day  labor  cutting  aud  binding  top  stalks 1,25 

J  day  labor  cutting  and  piking  corn 1,00 

1  day  labor  cutting  corn  and  drawing  to  barn  with  oxen  2,00 

Labor  husking  corn 3,00 

8  days  labor  digging  potatoes 8,00 

^  day  labor  digging  ruta  bagas 0,50 

h  day  with  oxen  to  draw  pumpkins 1,00 

i  day  with  oxen  to  draw  cabbages 0,33 

1  day  labor  to  pull  and  thresh  beans 1,25 

Cutting  and  carrying  corn  fodder  to  cows 1,00 

Total  expenses 141,08 

Cr. 
By  40  bushels  of  sound  corn $40,00 

5  bushels  of  soft  corn 2,00 

1  ton  top  stalks 10,00 

1  ton  fodder  cut  up  at  roots 8,00 

1  ton  husks 5,00 

4  loads  pumpkins 4,00 

l.V  bushels  white  beans 2,25 

1  wagon  load  of  cabbages 2,00 

25  bushels  ruta  bagas 4,17 

10  square  rods  corn  fodder  given  green  to  cows 3,00 

135  bushels  potatoes 67,50 

Small  lot  melons  and  squashes 1,25 

Total  value  of  crops §149,17 

Deduct  expenses 141,10 

Leaving  in  my  favor $8,07 

to  pay  for  use  of  land,  which  is  left  in  good  or- 
der for  spring  grain,  which  I  intend  to  sow  with 
wheat  and  barley,  (without  manure,)  as  soon  as 
the  setison  will  permit.  I  will,  if  spared,  send 
you  the  result. 

Yours  truly,  IIexry  Barber. 

Warwick,  Mass.,  1855. 


Facts  aeout  Milk. — Cream  cannot  rise  through 
a  great  depth  of  milk.  If,  therefore,  milk  is  de- 
sired to  retain  its  cream  for  a  time,  it  should  be 
put  into  a  deep  narrow  dish  ;  and  if  it  be  desired 
to  free  it  most  completely  of  cream,  it  should  be 
poured  into  a  broad,  flat  dish,  not  much  exceed- 
ing one  inch  in  depth.  The  evolution  of  cream  is 
facilitated  by  a  rise,  and  retarded  by  a  depression 
of  temperature.  At  the  usual  temperature  of 
the  dairy,  50  degrees  Fahrenlieit,  all  the  cream 
will  probably  rise  in  thirty-six  hours  ;  Imt  at  70 
degrees  it  will  perhaps  rise  in  half  that  time  ;  and 
when  the  milk  is  kept  near  the  freezing  point, 
the  cream  will  rise  very  slowly,  because  it  be- 
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comes  solidified.  In  wet  and  cold  weather  the  I  slightest  prospect  of  their  ever  exhibiting  any  na- 
milk  is  less  rich  than  in  dry  and  warm,  and  onjtural  signs  of  life.  They  were  perfectly  "copper 
this  account  more  cheese  is  obtained  in  cold  than  |  f^g^ened  !"  Luckily  I  only  experimented  on  a 
in  warm,  thousrh  not  m  thundery  weather,     ihei        ,,        ^.         „  ,   ,  ,   ,.  ■,  ,, 

season  has  its  effects.  The  milk,  in  spring,  is^^'^^l  T^^'^'^'^  "^  ^^'^  potatoes,  and  discovered  the 
supposed  to  be  the  best  for  drinking,  hence  it  joke  in  time  to  remedy  it  by  planting  potatoes  in 
would  be  best  for  calves;  in  summer  it  is  best' their  natural  state.  p.  t.  b. 

suited    for   cheese;  and   in   autumn    the   butter  . 

keeping  is  better  than  that  of  summer — tlie  cows;  mTT-n  -rrrrvn TT-TtTn  n-n  nrwTrT« 

less  frequently  milked,  give  richer  milk  and  con-|  THE  WORKING  Oj!   COWS. 

sequently  more  butter.  The  morning's  milk  is|  Why  should  not  cy/rs  work  for  tlieir  living,  as 
richer  than  the  evening's.     The  last  drawn  milk 'well  as  other  females— animal  and  human?     We 


of  each  milking,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  is  richer 
than  the  first  drawn,  which  is  the  poorest. 


were  visiting  a  friend  the  other  day,  who  owns  a 
small  farm,   and  manages  it  well;  and,  in  the 

. course  of  our  oltservatious  about  his  premises,  he 

TTTT?  "CATJ-M-  T?T T?-DiT  A xm  I  Called  our  attention  to  a  large  calf,  the  largest 

int.  ±  AKSUL  iiLif.l'iiAJM  i  !  ojjg  ^e  g^.^,^.  g.^^^  j^j  the  early  age  of  two  days  old. 

In  reply  to  our  inquiries,  some  time  since,  as  It  was  a  beauty.  We  wanted  also  to  see  the  cow 
to  the  amount  of  provent  required  per  day  by  Mr.  that  produced  such  fruit.  He  showed  her  to  us. 
Barnum's  Farm  Elephant,  he  has  sent  us  the  fol-'She  was  a  good  conditioned  cow,  but  only  of  the 
1^,^;,.^  ,-„+„^.,*^-         „4.        -ii  i.      •   i  i.  'ordinary  size.     He  then  remarked  that  the  cow 

lowing  interesting  note,  with  a  postscript  respect-  u  1  i    i.  i        ^  i-  t         -u    j. 

°  °      .  ^  t        1"        belonged   to  a  yoke  of  cows,  which,  with  two 

•  —^1—  potatoes  in  copperas  water.  ^ther  cows,  yoked,  had  done  all   his  farm  work 


ing  soakins: 


The  Farm  Elephant: — Copper  Bottom  Potatoes 
Bridgeport,  Ct.,  July  7,  1855. 
Editor  of  New  England  Farmer  :  —  Sir, — In 


for  several  years  past, — hauling  wood,  drawinf^ 
stone,  plowinggreen-sward,  harrowing  theground, 
hauling  manure,  &c. ,  itc.  They  worked  as  kindly 
and  more  actively  than  oxen,  and  appeared  in  as 


answer  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  diet  and  igo^^^  plight,  and  produced  as  good  -alves,  and 
_^-  1  i  „r  ,„     „    1  •         1     u     i     T  ij     i.  X   'gave  as  much  milk  as  any  kny  cows,  that  did  not 

weight  of  my  working  elephant,  I  would  state*     i       u    •         j.  i\    ^  \\  c  i 

°  •'  o        r         )  work.     He  IS  quite  sure  that  a  small  fanner,  who 

that  he  eats  on  an  average  one  bushel  of  oats  and!  has  no  very  heavy  work  to  do— such  as  logging, 
one  hundred  pounds  of  hay  per  day,  Sundays  and|&c.,  had  much  better  keep  four  cows,  and  teach 
all!  His  weight  is  4700  pounds.  He  will  ac-  them  to  work,  than  to  keep  two  cows  only  and 
complish  any  kind  of  work  set  before  him,  and  I  ^ne  yoke  of  oxen.  The  expense  is  less  ;  he  will 
„o^o  +„    +•        1    ij.      •    1  L  i.\       i.1        c      J.1    'set  more   milk,  and  will  be  able  to  perform  as 

uses  ten  times  better  ludgment  than  three-fourths  I  °      ,  ^       r\e  -c  u  i      i- 

•J     °  'much  work.     Or   coarse,  if  he  works  his  cows, 

of  the  "help"  which  I  am  obliged  to  employ  on  he  will  give  them  extra  keeping;  and  this  will 
my  farm.  Above  all  things,  he  is  not  an  eye- 
servant.  Once  set  him  at  work  piling  wood, 
picking  up  stones,  or  any  thing  else,  and  you  can 
leave  him  without  fear  of  his  playing  "old  sol- 
dier" in  your  absence.  Another  capital  negative  [  other  sex"  in"  tlie°  service^  of  man  ;  why",  "pray" 
quality  is,  that  he  dont  pick  up  his  duds  and  should  not  cows  also  be  made  to  perform  such 


enable  tliem  to  give  as  much  milk  whilst  they 
work  as  less  well-fed  and  more  idle  cows  will 
give.  The  females  of  our  own  species  work,  and 
some  of  them  work  as  hard  as  men  ;  the  females, 
too,  of  the  horse  genus,  equal  their  mates  of  the 


start  for  home  exactly  at  six  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, as  many  other  farmers'  "assistants"  do. 
He  is  willing  to  labor  till  sundown,  and  even  la- 
ter, if  work  is  pressing.  On  the  whole,  he  is  a 
very  honorable,  industrious,  intelligent  and  well- 
behaved  farmer  ;  nevertheless,  I  cannot  conscien- 
tiously recommend  elephants  as  the  cheapest  work- 

ies  on  a  farm.  Tiiey  cannot  work  in  cold  weath- 1  ticks  on  sheep,  and  thinking  the  remedy  used 
er,  and  of  course  would  eat  themselves  up,  trunk 'hero  preferable  to  the  one  you  recommend,  I  give 
and  all,  in  a  single  winter.  ^t 

Truly  yours,  P.  T.  Barnvm. 


operations  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  health 
and  usefulness  in  other  respects? — Drew's  Rural 
Intelligencer. 


For  the  New  Ens^land  Farmer. 

HOW  TO  KILL  TICKS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  June  No.  of  the  Farmer, 
a  subscriber  wishes  to  know  the  best  Avay  to  kill 


Take  tobacco,  about  10  pounds  to   100  sheep, 
and  boil  in  water  until  the  strencrth  i.-^  extracted. 


P.  S. — Do  let  me  improve  this  opportunity  to  j  reduce  the  liquor  if  too  strong,  (about  8  pailsfull 
caution  my  brother  farmers  against  "believing  of  liquor  to  10  pounds  of  tobacco  is  the  right  pro- 
all   they  read  in   the  paners."     Aliout  planting  portion,)  and  dip  the  lambs  into  it  all  over,  tak- 

+•  ,,„  T  _„.,,i  •    „ ^     ,,    ,  ,.     'in";  them  out  quickly  squeezing   out  the   liiiuor 

time  1  read  in  a  newspaper  that  a  sure  preventive  p  °     .,  /     .  ,./     /,      i ,    k„   .  .n  i 

„  ,  ^  ^  ^  .from  the  wool.     After  tlie  lambs  have  all  boon 

ot  tlie  potato  rot  was  to  soak  the  seed  potatoes  in  |  thus  treated,  put  the  old  sheep  into  a  close  yard 

in  as  small  a  space  as  can  be  and  throw  the  re- 
maining liquor  over  tliem  with  a  pail.  The  ap- 
plication should  1)0  made  in  a  dry  day  and  imme- 
uiateiy  after  siiearing.  One  application  will  kill 
every  tick  witliout  any  injury  to  tlie  sheep. 
Most  of  our  sheep-growers  consider  tobacco  bene- 
ficial  when   sheep   are  not  infested  with   ticks. 


water  witli  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  the 
gallon.  I  tried  it,  and  it  did  prevent  mine  from 
rotting  and  from  chitting !  After  tliey  liad  been 
two  weeks  in  the  ground  my  man  dug  them  up, 
and  found  them  sound  inside,  but  as  dry  and 
hard  as  a  bono  on  the  outside,   with  not   the 
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making  them  healthy  and  les8  liable  to  disease,  stuff  into  the  town,  there  may  be  at  least  a  suffi- 
I  treat  my  flock  yearly,  although  I  seldom  see  a  ciency  raised  for  home  consumption.  There  needs 
tick.  a  change  in  many  particulars,  but  a  few  of  which 

I  send  you  a  sample  of  wool  taken  at  random  I  can  now  be  noticed.  Tliere  is  a  mistake  some- 
from  a  fleece,  taken  off  June  1st,  from  a  two* where  in  respect  to  there  being  so  few  laborers 
year  old  buck,  with  the  weight  of  sheep  and  fleece,  on  the  land.  Is  it  because  farming  is  not  honor- 
Sheep  weighed  before  shearing,  llTi  lbs.,  fleece  ;]a1)le  or  profitable^  Or  is  the  labor  moi'o  severe 
1-i  1-16  lbs.  of  loell  washed  wool,  of  one  years  I  than  to  drive  a  truck,  or  express,  or  omnibus,  in 
growth  onli/ ;  breed,  from  "Native  American"  i  Boston  ?  Is  it  thought  more  honorable  to  meas- 
Meriuo    descended    from   stock    imported    from  jure  tape  behind  the  counter,  than  to  preside  at  a 


Spain,  many  years  since.     If  any  of  your  readers 
can  beat  this,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  them. 

J.  B.  Proctor 
Rutland,  Vt.,  June  11,  1855. 


Remarks. — The  sample  of  wool  before  us  is 
very  beautiful,  and  shows,  with  the  above  de- 
scription, to  what  a  degree  of  perfection  our 
sheep-growers  have  brought  their  fleeces  as  well 
as  mutton.  We  should  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Proc- 
tor for  a  dozen  samples  of  wool  taken  from  the 
various  breeds  of  sheep  in  his  neighborhood,  with 
a  brief  description  of  each  sample. 


weekly  meeting  of  a  farmers'  association,  or  to 
swing  the  scythe  in  a  summer's  day  ?  Let  agri- 
culture take  its  proper  place  with  the  professions 
of  the  day,  and  it  will  not  be  thought  degrading 
to  be  seen  in  the  field  with  spade  in  hand. 

Ask  the  retired  merchant  what  he  thinks, 
while  busy  on  his  model  fixrm,  surrounded  with 
everything  to  charm  his  eye,  the  lowing  herds, 
the  waving  grain,  the  well-filled  purse.  Ask  the 
man  of  small  meads  and  few  acres,  with  health 
and  a  smiling  family,  who  makes  the  two  ends  of 
the  year  meet ;  ask  him  if  he  would  exchange  his 
happy,  peaceful  fireside,  the  lovely  village 
church,  and  the  district  school,  for  the  turbu- 
lent waters  of  a  trading  life  in  the  crowded  city, 
where  boys  are  brought  up  amidst  crime  and  dis- 
honesty, which,  without  a  mighty  moral  effort, 
will  certainly  destroy  them. 

Again,  the  farming  community  ought  to  be  a 
reading  and  writing  community.  There  should 
be  books  and  papers  of  an  agricultural  character 
on  every  farmer's  table  and  a  day-book  beside 
them  to  note  down  every  little  incident  worthy  to 
be  remembered.  These  little  scraps  can  be  gath- 
ered up  at  any  time,  sufficient  to  note  down  a  col- 
umn to  spread  before  the  readers  of  an  agricultu- 
ral paper.  These  ideas  and  experiences  can  be 
matured  and  practised  by  others,  and  we  be  mu- 
tual helps,  while  we  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  liie  in 
all  their  purity,  and  find  that  it  is  good  to  give 
as  well  as  to  receive. 

These  thoughts  suggest  themselves  to  me  while 
here  as  a  resident.  Stranger. 

Meredith  Centre,  N.  IL,  1855. 


For  the  New  Eng/and  Farmer. 

LIGHT  FKOM  THE  GRAIJITE  STATE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — After  living  in  the  Old  Bay 
State  the  most  of  my  days,  and  getting  my  living 
by  farming,  I  find  myself  here  in  the  Granite 
State. 

Looking  out  over  the  country  at  the  close  of  a 
dry  season,  when  vegetation  suffered  so  much,  I 
find  the  agriculture  of  this  portion  of  the  State 
needs  a  reform.  The  farmers  around  Boston  are 
well  posted  up  in  improved  implements,  the  new 
methods  of  cultivation,  and  in  the  progress  of  ro 
tation  and  change  of  crops.  By  the  middle  of 
June  you  can  detei-mine  almost  to  a  certainty 
what  the  hay  crop  will  be.  If  it  is  destined  to  be 
light,  then  corn  and  millet  make  up  tlie  deficien- 
cy, and  the  root  crops  will  insure  a  surplus.  Not 
so  here :  what  hay  can  be  cut  and  stored,  must 
carry  the  stock  through  ;  sometimes  there  is  plen- 
ty and  to  spare,  at  other  times,  the  stock  suffers 
for  the  want  of  fodder  that  might  be  secured 
with  a  little  forethought  and  labor.  An  acre  or 
two  of  gi'cen  corn  used  for  soiling  would  be  a 
great  benefit.  Then  there  is  millet,  which  is 
strictly  a  summer  grain,  thought  to  be  as  valua- 
ble as  any  other  fodder  for  winter  use.  By  tlie 
way,  will  not  some  of  your  correspondents  relate 
their  experience  in  millet  raising  ? 

Now  a  word  of  advice  to  my  neighbors  and 
townsmen  here  in  Meredith.  Let  every  farmer 
and  mechanic  in  this  town  give  his  name  and 
money  to  the  postmaster  to  order  and  pay  for  the 
New  England  Farmer  for  one  year,  and  study 
the  improved  husbandry  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry ;  then  practice  tlie  same,  and  I  will  venture 
the  assertion  that  they  will  find  seventy-five  per 
cent,  increase  of  profits. 

The  soil  of  this  town  is  good,  and  though  some 
parts  of  it  are  hard  to  work,  yet  this  can  be  met 

and  overcome,  bv  study,  toil  and  perseverance.  n,r„T.  ^^-r,  n.,,^T-m  r^,.  /  n/r  ■  ^e  r^uir. 
„.,  1       "         1  "^  .  1    ^  .  1      i  p  Lure  for  Garget. — Joseph  Merriayn,  or  Unio, 

ihe  manure  heap  can  bo  increased   at  least  four-'   j.   .       .      ,      ^, .      7-,  ,  ,.         -,    ■■, 

fold,  the  land  can  be  plowed  with  half  the  team ,  j  ^*^t^«'  i"  ^'^^^  ^^"''  I'armer,  that  raw  linseed  oil. 
the  expense  of  cultivating  crops  can  be  much  re-! cubbed  over  the  cow's  bag,  will  cure  the  garget, 
duced,  and  instead  of  bringing  so  much  bread-jlle  says  it  is  a  certain  remedy. 


OFFICEES  OE  SOCIETIES. 
Franklin  County  Agrictiltural  Society. 
H.  W.  CusiiMAN,  Bernardston,  President. 
Edward  F.  Raymond,  Secretary. 

Housatonic  Agricultural  Society. 
Henry  Smith,  of  Lee,  President. 
E.  P.  WooDwoRTH,  Gt.  Barrington,  Treasurer. 
J.  Sedgwick,  Great  Barrington,  Secretary. 

Rutland  County  Agricultural  Society. 
Henry  W.  Lester,  Rutland,  President. 
John  L.  Marsh,  Clarendon,  i       Vice 
Alanson  xIllen,  Fairhaven,  J  Presidents. 
Daniel  Kimball,  Rutland,  Secretary. 
Zen  IN  Howe,  Castle  ton.  Treasurer. 
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MOWING  EXHIBITION. 

There  was  a  trial  of  mowing  machines,  on 
Tuesday,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Muses  Wetherbee, 
in  Dedham,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Norfolk  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. The  trial  was  in  competition  for  the  pre- 
mium of  $G00  offered  by  the  State  Society.  We 
find  a  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Telegraph, 
from  which  we  condense  the  following  account : 

"The  field  was  very  level  generally,  and  free  from 
any  obstructions  whatever  in  the  nature  of  stones  or 
stumps,  though  the  >«arfiice  was  not  entirely  even. 
The  grass  to  be  cut  was  very  light,  but  very  even, 
being  almost  wholly  a  fine  red-top  of  a  wiry,  hard 
kind,  with  a  fine  bottom. 

"Three  machines  were  on  the  ground,  of  Ketch- 
um's  patent,  two  of  them  being  heavy  for  two  horses, 
cutting  a  swath  about  4  feet  8  inches  wide,  and  one 
for  a  single  horse.  These  machines  operate  with  a 
vibratory  motion,  the  cutting  apparatus  being  fixed 
upon  a  rod  which  is  moved  swiftly  from  right  to  left. 

"There  are  also  three  machines  on  the  ground  of 
Manny's  patent,  made  by  Adriance  &  Co.,  of  Wor- 
cester. One  of  these  also  was  for  a  single  horse.  The 
larger  machines  weighed  about  500  and  600  pounds 
respectively.  They  also  cut  with  a  vibratory  motion 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Ketchum's;  but  they 
have  what  Ketchum's  do  not,  a  small  wheel  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  machine,  which  helps  to  sup- 
port it  and  causes  it  to  move  with  less  friction,  and 
consequently  greater  ease  for  the  team.  They  also 
have  a  reel  which  is  made  to  revolve  with  a  down- 
ward and  backward  motion  as  the  machine  moves 
forward,  thus  pressing  the  grass  more  firmly  down- 
ward toward  the  knives. 

Mr.  Fisk  Russell,  of  South  Boston,  also  introduced 
three  machines  of  similar  sixes,  but  cutting  on  ditler- 
ent  principles,  the  knives  being  so  arranged  that  each 
blade  turns  upon  a  pivot,  as  the  rod  to  which  they 
are  attached  moves  backward  and  forward,  and  thus 
the  edges  of  eacli  blade  cut  with  a  drawing  motion. 
The  larger  machines  of  Ketchum  and  Manny  cut  four 
feet  and  eight  inches  in  width. 

"There  was  also  one  of  R.  L.  Allen's  machines,  of 
New  York,  of  a  ditferent  kind  from  either  of  the  oth- 
ers in  some  respects,  though  the  cutting  blades  move 
like  those  of  Ketchum  and  Manny. 

"The  amount  of  land  assigned  to  each  team  was  half 
an  acre.  Six  two-horse  teams  entered  on  ihe  first 
trial  at  fifteen  minutes  after  eleven.  OK ;  work  was 
completed  in  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-fi*-e  minutes, 
and  was  well  done  by  all,  though  there  beeme<l  at 
this  trial  to  be  a  general  impression  in  tavor  of  Man- 
ny's machine,  on  account  of  the  greater  apparent 
ease  witli  which  the  work  was  done. 

"The  second  mode  of  trial  was  by  allowing  each  com- 
petitor to  cut  a  single  swath  through  the  field  and 
back  again,  and  then  examining  the  ground  after  the 
hay  was  removed  by  a  horse-rake.  In  this  trial,  the 
niachine  of  Manny  showed  a  closer  cut  swath,  and  ev- 
idently was  considered  by  the  spectators  generally,  as 
the  best  machine. 

"The  next  test  was  that  of  the  m.achines  drawn  by 
a  single  horse,  but  no  new  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
qualities  of  the  machines  by  this  trial,  except  that  it 
appeared  that  Manny's  machine  would  admit  of  cut^ 
ting  either  a  full  swath  or  only  a  partial  one  without 
clogging,  while  others  did  not  seem  to  admit  of  that 
variation. 

"One  or  two  other  trials,  slightly  varying  from  the 
last,  were  then  had,  and  at  the  close  the  general 
opinion,  as  expressetl  by  the  witnesses,  was  rather  in 
favor  of  Manny's   machines,   on   the  ground   that. 


while  they  do  the  work  quite  as  well,  in  every  re- 
spect, as  any  other  machines,  they  seem  to  be  more 
easily  managed  and  to  require  less  power." 


I  For  the  New  Ens^land  Farmer. 

I     HARD  TIMES  AND  THE  PRICE  OF 
i  LABOR. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  speaking  of  "hard  times," 
in  a  previous  number,  you  say,  "it  is  not  the 
merchant  who  foils,  or  the  manufacturer  who 
stops  his  machinery,  that  suffers  from  hunger, 
cold  or  nakedness.  But  there  is  a  class  who 
have,  until  recently,  received  liberal  compenBa- 
tion,  who  rise  in  the  morning  not  knowing  when 
or  how  they  shall  find  food  for  the  day."  I 
would  inquire  of  this  class  if  the  foult  is  not 
their  own  !  If  they  have  received  liberal  pay, 
(as  it  is  known  that  workmen  have  received,  in 
many  cases,  double  pay  to  what  was  paid  for  the 
same  labor  ten  years  ago,)  if  they  should  not 
have  been  able,  through  a  long  period  of  pros- 
perity, to  have  laid  up  enough  to  carry  them 
through  a  "hard  time"  of -six  or  eight  months 
without  suffering?  It  seems  to  me  that,  by  using 
some  economy,  they  should  have  been  able  to  do 
so.  The  farmer  hag  paid  to  the  foreigner  almost 
double  fur  labor  the  past  year,  that  they  for- 
merly paid  to  good  men  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont.  I  think  the  increased  wages  paid 
by  farmers  is  unreasonable.  The  mechanic  had, 
as  a  reason  for  the  increase  of  wages,  the  high 
cost  of  provisions,  and  by  increase  of  pay,  was 
enabled  to  save  more  than  formerly,  when  pro- 
visions were  not  so  high.  But  the  laborers  on  a 
farm  have  no  board  to  pay  or  provisions  to  buy, 
as  this  item  comes  out  of  the  employer  ;  so  that 
the  farmer  has  been  obliged  to  pay  extra  wages, 
and  the  extra  expense  of  board,  which  has  made 
the  wages  paid  by  the  farmer  amount  to  about 
$34  per  month,  or  $20  per  month  with  board, 
while  the  laborers  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments have  received  but  $2G  per  month,  or  $1 
per  day  without  board. 

I  think  the  wages  paid  by  farmers  the  last 
year  too  high,  as  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  pay 
more  than  manufacturing  companies.  Neither 
is  it  worth  more  to  work  on  a  farm  than  it  is  to 
work  on  wharves  or  for  manufacturing  compa- 
nies, without  the  certainty  of  more  than  a  week's 
work  at  a  time;  $14  or  $15  and  board,  in  as 
much  as  the  laborer  can  command  at  any  other 
work,  and  the  farmer,  who  wishes  to  make  ae 
much  as  the  laborer,  should  not  pay  more  than 
this  sum.  E.  G.  L. 

Lexingtoyx,  June  23,  1855. 


Remarks. — There  are,  no  doubt,  hundreds  of 
cases  of  suffering  where  dissipation  or  impru- 
dence have  been  the  cause,  and  other  hundreds 
where  honest  toil  and  rigid  economy  have  not 
received  their  due  reward.  I^et  each  examine 
and  judge  for  himself,  and  give  liberally  from  his 
abundance  ;  or,  what  is  better,  supply  employ- 
ment and  allow  each  to  earn  his  own  bread. 
But  let  none  suffer. 


Fig  Trees  in  the  Soutuern  States. — The  iVia- 
tional  Intelligencer  saya  that  choice  varieties  of 
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the  fig  have  been  imported  from  the  south  of 
France,  under  the  auspices  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  patent  office.  They  are  in- 
tended for  distribution  in  our  southern  and  south- 
western States,  where  it  is  known  that  they  will 
grow  and  thrive. 


PATENT  STUMP  PULLER. 

Among  the  visits  made  by  us  during  the  pres 
ent  month  to  the  homes  of  the  farmers  in  various 
parts  of  this  State,  and  New  Hampshire,  was  one  to 
the  town  of  Orange,  Mass.,  to  witness  the  opera- 
tions of  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  the  Pa- 
tent Stump  Puller,  owned  and  operated  by  ]\Ir 
W.  W.  Willis,  of  that  town.  Notice  of  the  tri 
al  had  been  given,  so  that  persons  assembled  from 
the  adjoining  towns,  and  a  few  had  come  from 
remote  distances. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  hook  of  a  stout  chain  was 
placed  under  the  root  of  a  moderately-sized 
stump,  and  it  was  turned  out  with  as  much  ap- 
parent ease  as  though  it  had  been  a  mere  log 
with  no  attachments  to  the  ground.  Other  stumps 
of  still  larger  size,  and  more  extensive  roots,  were 
then  taken  out,  and  all  with  certainty,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  confusion,  and  the  time  occu- 
pied in  removing  each  one  after  the  chain  was 
applied,  not  exceeding  ten  minutes  ! 

At  length,  the  visitors  having  multiplied  to 
quite  a  crowd,  a  larger  chain  was  attached,  and 
an  enormous  stump,  the  growth,  perhaps,  of  cen- 
turies, was  selected.  With  a  small,  half-circular 
spade,  room  was  made  under  one  of  the  roots  and 
a  stout  hook  attached  ;  the  chain  passing  from 
the  hook  up  over  the  end  of  the  shears.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  ground  about  the  stump  was  cov- 
ered with  the  stumps  of  a  later  growth  of  young 
pines,  whose  roots  penetrated  the  soil,  and  min- 
gled with  those  of  their  ancient  progenitor.  The 
stump  itself  was  between  two  or  three  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  sound,  as  were  its  roots. 

A  pair  of  stout  oxen  were  then  hitched  to  the 
lever,  and  driven  forward.  When  they  had  ad- 
vunced  some  four  rods,  the  chain  was  taken  up,  and 
they  were  turned  back  without  any  unhitching, 
the  roots  in  the  meantime  cracking  and  making 
a  noise  like  a  pistol  exploded  under  water.  The 
ground  gradually  rose  about  the  stump,  and  in 
five  minutes  its  gnarly  roots  which  had  securely 
laid  there  for  ages  were  brought  to  the  lio-lit !  At 
the  expiration  of  ten  minutes  the  old  hero  was 
fairly  turned  over,  and  the  roots  on  the  upper  side 
pointing  to  the  heavens !  Upon  actual  measure- 
ment, we  found  the  roots  extending  something 
more  than  IG  feet  from  each  side  of  the  stump. 

A  gentleman  from  Valparaiso,  who  accompa- 
nied us,  and  who  is  entrusted  by  the  Chilian  gov- 
ernment with  funds  to  purchase  agricultural  im- 
plements, after  witnessing  the  exhibition,  at  once 


ordered  three  of  the  machines  to  be  sent  to  his 
country. 

The  experiment  was  one  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing exhibitions  of  mechanical  power  that  we  have 
ever  witnessed.  The  machine  is  exceedingly  sim- 
ple, and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair. 

A  very  pleasant  and  appropriate  address  was 
made  to  the  multitude  at  the  close  of  the  exhibi- 
tion by Field,  Esq.,  of  Athol.     All  present 

seemed  pleased  and  instructed  by  the  occasion. 

Below  we  give  a  statement  of  the  power  of  the 
machine,  furnished  by  Mr.  Willis. 

Orange,  June  7,  1855. 

The  power  of  the  machine  varies  according  to 
dimensions.  Suppose  a  machine  to  have  a  lever 
18  feet  long,  the  anchor  loop  or  fulcrum  to  be 
14  feet  from  the  end  upon  which  the  power  is 
applied,  the  first  purchase  loop  to  be  6  inches 
from  the  fulcrum  ;  this  will  give  you  28  times 
the  amount  of  power  applied  at  the  end  of  the 
lever.  Suppose  your  team  to  draw  2  tons,  you 
have  an  actual  purchase  on  the  stump  of  twice 
28,  or  56  tons,  and  more  in  the  same  proportion 
as  you  extend  the  lever. 

Suppose,  in  combination  with  the  lever,  you 
rise  shears  12  feet  high,  and  the  foot  of  the  shears 
placed  2  feet  from  the  stump  ;  in  this  case,  you 
have  an  amount  of  power  168  times  greater  than 
that  applied  at  the  end  of  the  lever.  Suppose 
your  team  to  draw  2  tons,  you  have  an  actual 
purchase  on  the  stump  of  336  tons !  Sufficient  to 
hurl  out  well  nigh  any  monster  ! 

When  the  powor  of  the  shears  has  become  ex- 
hausted, if  you  apply  the  chain  and  pulleys,  you 
double  the  power  of  the  lever,  which  gives  56 
times  the  amount  of  power  applied  at  the  end  of 
the  lever.  That  is,  suppose  2  tons  purchase  by 
the  team,  you  obtain  112  tons  ;  this  is  sufficient 
when  the  stump  is  once  moved  from  its  bed  by  the 
greater  power,  to  perfect  the  work. 

The  shears  should  be  placed  near  to  the  stump 
to  get  the  greatest  power,  and  they  exert  the 
greatest,  when,  rising,  they  reach  exactly  the  per- 
pendicular position.  A  large  portion  of  all  work 
may  be  done  without  their  aid. 

A  strong  horse  will  answer  most  purposes, 
though  oxen  are  preferable.  One  man  can  work 
this  machine  slowly,  but  it  requires  tAvo  or  three 
to  work  it  rapidly.  A  little  patience  and  prac- 
tice will  enable  almost  any  one  to  work  it  in  a 
short  time.        Yours  very  respectfully, 

Wm.  W.  Willis. 


Locusts. — It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of  Illi- 
nois, particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Alton,  the 
locusts,  which  have  been  quite  numerous,  are 
dying  in  great  numbers.  The  ground  beneath 
the  forest  trees  is  covered  with  their  carcasses, 
and  the  hogs  of  the  farmers  ai-e  getting  quite 
corpulent  from  the  unwonted  good  living  which 
is  thus  provided  for  them.  The  insect  appears  to 
have  fulfilled  its  mission,  its  body  has  become 
large  and  hollow,  and  its  strength  exhausted,  and 
in  flying  from  one  jilace  to  another,  it  at  last 
tumbles  to  the  ground,  falls  upon  its  back,  and 
that  is  the  last  of  Mr.  Locust. 
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CELLAR  FLOORS. 

The  cheapest,  best  and  most  durable  cellar  floor, 
which  is  also  impervious  to  rats,  may  be  made  in 
the  following  manner  :  Supposing  the  cellar  wall 
already  laid,  with  a  sufficient  drain  to  the  cellar  ; 
then  dig  a  trench  all  around  the  wall  on  the 
inner  side,  a  foot  wide  and  deep,  connecting  with 
the  cellar  drain.  In  the  centre  of  this  trench 
make  a  drain  by  standing  two  stones,  bracing 
against  each^her,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  de- 
grees. Then  fill  up  the  trench  with  small  stones, 
to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  top  ;  cover 
these  stones  with  a  layer  of  pine  shavings,  and 
then  with  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  trench, 
levelling  off  the  same  with  the  floor  of  the  cellar. 
If  the  ground  of  the  cellar  should  be  gravel, 
nothing  further  will  be  required ;  but  if  clay, 
make  it  perfectly  smooth,  and  strew  over  it  a 
coating  of  clean  gravel ;  one  load  of  thirty  bush- 
els will  be  ample  for  a  cellar  of  twelve  hundred 
square  feet.  The  cost  of  such  a  floor,  estimating 
the  gravel  at  a  dollar,  will  not  exceed  eight 
dollars ;  the  cellar  will  be  rat  proof,  and  the 
floor  smooth-dry  and  hard.  This  is  theory  veri- 
fied by  experience.  Agricultor. 

Hancock  County,  June  4. 

P.  S.  I  have  been  planting  about  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  with  alternate  rows  of  potatoes  and  sweet 
corn,2i  feet  apart,  distance  between  hills  3^  feet, 
with  a  hill  of  peas  between  each  hill  of  corn  and 
potatoes.  The  potatoes  were  started  on  a  bed  of 
horse  manure,  and  when  from  4  to  G  inches  high, 
were  set  out  in  the  hills,  receiving  at  the  time 
what  was  equivalent  to  a  heavy  hoeing  on  the 
20th  ult.  They  will  be  ready  for  market  by  the 
middle  of  next  month,  and  the  rows  occupied  by 
them  will  be  set  out  with  Early  York  Cabbages 
and  Ruta  Baga  Turnips.  The  peas  between  the 
corn  will  be  off  about  the  same  time,  leaving  the 
corn  standing  at  5  feet  distance  one  way  and  3^ 
the  other.  The  corn  is  intended  for  table  use, 
and  when  the  ears  are  gathered,  will  be  cut  up 
and  used  for  green  fodder.  The  result  shall  be 
communicated  if  favorable,  which  is  not  doubted. 

This  is  economy,  and  of  the  right  kind — prac- 
tical economy.  By  a  little  calculation  of  this 
sort,  farmers  and  gardeners  might  make  old 
mother  earth  yield  double  for  the  support  of  her 
children  which  she  now  does. — Rural  Intelligencer . 


MEANNESS  DOES  NOT  PAY. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  that  a  business 
man  makes  than  to  be  mean  in  his  business. 
Always  taking  the  half  cent  for  the  dollars  he 
has  made  and  is  making.  Such  a  policy  is  very 
much  like  the  farmer's,  who  sows  tliree  pecks  of 
seed  when  he  ought  to  have  sown  five,  and  as  a 
recompense  for  the  leanness  of  liis  soul,  only  gets 
ten  v/hcn  he  ought  to  have  got  fifteen  bushels  of 
grain.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  proverb  ofi 
"penny  wise  and  pound  foolish."  A  liberal  ex-' 
penditurc  in  the  way  of  business  is  always  sure 
to  be  a  capital  investment.  There  are  people  in 
the  world  who  are  short-sighted  enougn  to  be- 
lieve that  their  interest  can  be  Ijest  promoted  by 
grasping  and  clinging  to  all  thev  can  get,  and 
never  letting  a  cent  slip  through  their  fingers. 
As  a  general  thing,  it  will  be  found,  other  things 
being  equal,  that  he  who  is  the  most  liberal  is 
most  successful  in  business.     Of  course  we  do  not 


mean  it  to  be  inferred  that  a  man  should  be 
prodigal  in  his  expenditure  ;  but  that  he  should 
show  to  his  customers,  if  he  is  a  trader,  or  thofle 
whom  he  may  be  doing  any  kind  of  business 
with,  that,  in  all  his  transactions,  as  well  as  no- 
cial  relations,  he  acknowledges  the  evei-lasting 
fiict  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  prosperity 
or  good  feeling  in  a  community  where  benefits 
are  not  reciprocal. — Hunt's  Merchant's  Maya- 
zine. 


HORSES  AND  RATS  IN  PARIS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the 
Times  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  tlie  bodies  of  Parisian  horses  and  rats 
are  usually  disposed  of.     He  says  : 

Four  hundred  horses  die  or  are  killed  in  P^ris 
in  one  week.  There  is  a  common  pound,  nux- 
rounded  by  a  stone  wall,  covering  some  ten  acres. 
According  to  some  municipal  regulations  (there 
is  an  'ordonnance'  for  every  thing  in  France)  all 
dead  carcasses,  except  human  bones,  must  be 
brought  to  this  general  receptacle.  The  carcass  of 
a  horse  is  valuable  for  the  bone,  the  hide,  and  the 
hair,  to  say  nothing  of  the-  flesh,  much  prized, 
when  fresh,  in  certain  sausage  manufactories. 
But  should  you  wait  until  the  horse  has  actually 
shuflled  off  his  hairy  coil,  you  might  miss  a  bar- 
gain— another  of  the  trade  precedes  and  purchases. 
Hence  it  is  important  to  buy  the  horse,  as  a  dead 
horse,  befoi'e  he  is  dead.  It  is  a  regular  businefig 
in  Paris.  You  can  tell  these  agents  for  the  pur- 
chase of  dead  horses  at  a  glance  ;  the  dre^s  ia- 
that  of  an  English  groom ,  save  the  vignette  oa 
the  visor  of  the  cap,  representing  a  dead  horse's 
head  and  cross-bones;  a  memorandum  book,  a 
pencil,  a  stamp,  and  a  piece  of  caustic  complete 
his  accoutrements.  With  scrutinizing  eye  he 
travels  the  thoroughfares  of  Paris ;  should  a  horee 
go  lame,  break  a  leg  or  neck,  should  he  show 
symptoms  of  distress — in  a  word,  anywhere  or  ia 
any  way  evince  signs  of  the  many  ills  to  which, 
horseflesh  is  heir,  immediately  is  an  offer  mficle 
for  the  animal,  deliverable  when  really  dc.id. 
The  bargain  concluded,  the  'signalement'  of  the 
horse  and  owner  is  carefully  recorded,  and  a  pri- 
vate mark  stamped  on  the  inside  of  the  foreleg 
with  the  caustic  ;  the  horse  goes,  perhaps  rejoic- 
ing, on  his  way  for  weeks,  perhaps  months,  only 
to  be  met  with  and  identified  after  death,  at  the 
public  graveyard  for  horses.  Novi^,  except  ia 
cases  of  fresh  specimens,  as  mentioned  above,  the 
first  operation  on  a  dead  liovse  is  to  take  offtlie 
skin  ;  th'-n  the  flesh,  to  get  at  the  bones.  The 
skinning  portion  is  easy,  and  performed  with  a 
dexterity  and  rapidity  truly  astonishing. 

I  have  seen  in  the  enclosure  .spoken  of,  at  one 
time,  over  one  hundred  horses  skinned,  or  being 
put  through  that  process.  The  next  point  is  to 
divest  the  bones  of  adhesive  and  often  putrid 
flesh  ;  l)one3  are  valued  in  proportion  as  they  are 
clear,  neat,  and  free  from  other  matter.  To  t;;ko 
off  the  flesh  by  hand,  is  a  tedious  and  difficult 
operation.  An  ingenious  Frenchman  solved  the 
difficulty.  He  noticed  tliat  rats  were  very  fond 
of  horse  flesh  ;  he  advised  the  authorities  to  colo- 
nize the  dead  horse  pound  wit!\  these  animals ; 
the  catacombs  of  Paris  furnished  them  by  thou- 
sands. It  was  done,  and  now-a-days  a  dead 
horse's  carcass,  put  in  over  night,  is  liternlly 
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nothing  but  a  neat  and  beautiful  skeleton  in  theltive  nearness  to  the  earth.  The  moon,  then,  Oh, 
morning.  The  pecuniary  saving  to  bone  dealers, Dr.  Lardner  ! — or  your  shade,  if  you  be  dead — 
from  the  voracity  and  gnawing  propensities  of,  does  have  an  influence  on  the  ivatcr!  So  it  has  on 
the  rat  family,  is,  I  was  told,  very  considerable,  certain  kinds  of  vegetation  ;  the  sun-light  has  an 
Our  Yankee  Frenchman  did  not,  however,  stoi^  influence;  the  mof  ?i-light  has  also  an  influence, 
there.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  rats,  so  i  For  what,  I  would  respectfully  ask  of  the  sauaws, 
well  fed  and  provided  for,  would  rapidly  increase  was  the  moon  made?  To  shine,  say  a  fourth 
and  multiply  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  regulating  part  of  the  nights  of  the  year,  and  "keep  dark" 
the  matter.  Every  three  months  a  grand  'battue' 'the  balance?  Can  "J.  W.  P."  sleep  as  well  on 
is  made  upon  the  aforesaid  colony  of  rats,  and  all  a  moonlight  night  as  on  a  dark  .one?  It  is  not 
caught  above  ground  die  the  death  of  rats.  The  the  light  in  his  room  that  cai:^Pf6  him  to  be 
manner  of  doing  this  amused  me.  lIorizontaL  wakeful,  altogether ;  for  he  could  sleep  facing  a 
and  cylindrical  holes  are  bored  all  around,  in  and; lighted  lamp — "cat-naps"  at  first,  perhaps,  if 
at  the  foot  of  the  enclosing  walls — the  depth  and  not  accustc-med  to  the  artificial  light;  but  let 
diameter  being  respectively  the  length  and  thick-  the  full  moon  beam  into  his  face,  and  he  will  lie 


ness  of  the  rat's  body.  Upon  the  morning  of  the 
'battue,'  men  armed  with  tin  pans,  kettles,  drums, 
&c.,  rush  in  at  the  peep  of  day  and  'charivari' 
the  poor  rats,  who,  frightened  to  death,  poke 
their  lieads  into  the  first  opening.  Of  course, 
all  those  in  the  wall  holes  have  tails  sticking  out. 


awake  for  hours  reviewing  the  sins  of  his  past 
life. 

Mr.  Editor,  on  the  whole,  "J.  W.  P."  did  not 
write  that  article ;  if  he  did,  let  me  ask  of  him 
respectfully  to  take  up  an  old-fashioned  book, 
called  the  "Holy  Bible,"  and   turn   to  the  33d 


The  rat  collector,  with  bag  over  his  left  shoul-  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  read  the  14th  verse,  and 
der,  now  makes  a  tour  of  the  premises,  and  the' let  reflection  have  its  "perfect  work." 
scientific  and  rapid  manner  with  which  the  rats  J.  D.  Canning. 

are  seized  by  the  tail  and  safely  (to  both  rats  and 
operator)  transferred  to  the  bag,  challenges  ad- 
miration. It  even  surpasses  the  'ChifFonnier's' 
rag  picking.  Perhaps  you  wish  to  know  what 
becomes  of  the  rats.  These,  also,  are  sold  before 
they  are  caught  or  killed.  The  privilege  of  gath- 
ering rats  on  the  'battue'  days  is  farmed  out  by 
the  authorities,  and  a  profitable  business  it  is. 
These  rats,  sleek  and  fat  as  they  necessarily  are, 
fetch  a  highly  remunerative  price — the  fur,  the 
ekin,  and  the  flesh,  meet  with  ready  sales. 


For  the  Neiv  England  Farmer. 

"LUNAR  INFLUENCES." 

I  noticed  in  the  Farmer,  for  Februar^^  17,  a 
ehort  article  headed  "Lunar  Influences."  The 
signed  initials  are  those  of  one  whom  I  know,  by 
reputation,  to  be  a  judicious  and  practical  man  ; 
and  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  him  express  himself 
in  tlie  language  of  ridicule,  dashed  with  bitter 
ness,  as  having  no  fellowship  with  the  sufcrsti- 
tious  believers  in  lunar  influence. 

Tlie  moon  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
cutting  and  killing  of  brush  ;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  it  will  kill  brush  to  cut  them  in  the  old  of 
the  moon  in  August.  I  speak  from  experience, 
having  first  discovered  the  fact  by  accident,  after 
cutting  the  brush  on  the  same  land  for  two  or 
three  years  without  any  effect,  unless  it  were  to 
make  them  "renew  their  youth  like  the  eagles." 
The  moon  may  have  no  influence  upon  vines  ; 
but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  vines  planted  in 
the  Old  of  the  moon  ivill  be  more  fruitful  than 
those  planted  in  the  new,  as  "J.  "W.  P."  can 
very  easily  ascertain  by  experiment.  Plant  them 
80  that  the  pollen  will  not  mix,  and  try  it. 

I  remember  reading  the  lectures  of  one  Dr. 
Lardner,  a  very  learned  and  scientific  man,  Avho 
run  away  with  another  man's  wife,  and  laid 
down  science  to  Uncle  Sam's  boys  several  years 
ago.  He  ridiculed  the  superstitious  traditions  of 
farmers  and  the  '-common  people"  concerning 
the  influence  of  the  moon  on  vegetation.  The 
6a.me  Dr.  Lardner  ascribed  the  cause  of  the  tides 
to  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  princi- 
pally of   tho  moon,  on  account  of  her  compara-l and  obey  this  law. — Working  Far?ner 


BOOK  WORMS  AND  DUNCES. 

The  diflPerence  between  those  who  sp'  nd  a  life- 
time in  tlie  perusal  of  antiquated  works  on  agri- 
culture, and  those  who  never  read  at  all,  is  much 
less  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  and  while  a  thor- 
ough reading  of  the  current  practical  improve- 
ments of  the  day  is  highly  useful,  the  application 
of  an  antiquarian  taste  in  tlie  study  of  agriculture 
is  worse  than  useless.  What  can  it  avail  to  a 
modern  farmer,  to  know  what  were  the  processes 
of  a  thousand  years  ago?  What  consequence 
can  it  be  to  him  to  know  what  crops  could  be 
raised  by  the  use  of  a  wooden  plow,  or  what  was 
the  opinion  of  Jethro  Tull  on  matters  which  have 
been  materially  improved  and  better  understood 
since  his  time?  Many  of  our  agricultural  works 
are  half  filled  with  the  history  of  agriculture, 
with  scarcely  a  pertinent  word  in  relation  to  the 
minutia  of  present  processes.  They  remind  us 
of  a  work  which  has  enjoyed  some  popularity, 
entitled  "Hydraulics,"  from  which  no  artizan 
can  learn  how  to  build  a  pump.  It  is  merely  a 
revamping  of  Vitruveus  and  other  writers,  de- 
scribing the  modes  of  raising  water  by  the  An- 
cients. An  Examiner  in  the  Patent  Office  migh 
study  the  history  of  agricultural  tools  with  profit, 
for  it  would  enable  him  to  know  what  was  strictly 
new,  but  a  farmer  should  study  to  know  the  best 
and  most  recent  improvements  of  the  day.  He 
need  not  fear  that  any  tools  preceding  those  now 
in  extended  use,  are  superior,  for  had  they  been 
so,  they  would  have  remained  in  use.  No  set 
of  artizans  are  so  jealous  of  their  old  tools  as 
farmers.  Any  new  invention  must  be  clearly 
proved  to  be  superior  to  those  which  preceded  it, 
before  it  can  find  its  way  into  the  tool  house  of 
most  ftirmers.  The  continued  repetition  and  re- 
cital ot  agricultural  processes  of  the  ancients, 
although  the  fashion  of  the  day,  is  like  the  refu- 
sal of  our  colleges  to  grant  their  honors  to  those 
who  can  substitute  a  knowledge  of  two  of  the 
modern  languages  in  place  of  one  of  the  dead 
ones.  Progression  is  the  order  of  the  day,  as 
well  as  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  farmers,  be- 
yond all  others,  should  be  the  first  to  remember 
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DOCKING  HORSES. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  abominable  prac- 
tice of  docking  and  nicking  horses  is  going  out 
of  fashion.     It   prevails   in    no    country   in   the 


able  size  may  be  judicious  and  safe.  For  instance, 
in  tlie  case  of  neglected  orchard  trees,  in  a  luxu- 
riant state,  with  dense  heads,  in  which  the  fruit 
is  deprived  of  air  and  light.     In  such  cases,  the 


world  besides  England  and  the  United  States  ;  1^=^°^ '^^  ^"^^3^ '^"^  t^"°°«d.  «"t  ^'^d  cut ;  the  sur- 
we  got  it  from  the  mother  country,  and  the ,  ^f*^  ^^^^^^^  ^^"'^"  ""^^  V^'P?'^'^  """^  smoothly  than 
sooner  we  leave  it  off  the  better.  It  is  wonder- j^*  ^''J  «ther  time.  But  it  is  unsafe  to  produce 
ful  how  any  body  but  an  ignorant,  narrow-i^^^  ^,7^  «-°^'V^ '^r".?""^'''"  ""^  ^^'^''Se,  as  it  ar- 
minded  blockhead  of  a  jockey  should  ever  have  r^^;«,/^'^^g^«^^'tl^  of  *^>«*^^^  ,     ,    , 

thought  of  it— being  as  offensive  to  good  taste  as '  '^^^  pruning  in  the  growing  season  tends  to  ar- 
it  is  a  violation  of  every  human  feeling.  Hasl'^'^^^  F"^^'^-  ^^""erymen  know  that  a  slight 
nature  doae  her  work  in  such  a  bungling  man- iP^'""'"S  of  stocks  beiore  budding  will  so  arrest 
ner,  m  forming  that  paragon  of  animals,  theiP^^'^^f  *^ '"^'^^  ^ll^^lf  ^ji^^'^f  ^^^^ifly  ^  ^jl^^"' 
horse,  that  he  fequires  to  have  a  large  piece  ofl'^ff^^*^  the  pruning,  it  lifted  freely.  It  is  only  on 
bone  chopped  off  with  an  axe  to  redSce  him  to  i  ^^"?  P"°"P^^  that  most  all  pruning,  to  promote 
symmetry?  or  that  beauty  and  grace  can  be  ob- 1  f^^^^^l"^?^'  ^"«*  '^*^  done  at  a  point  of  greater  or 
tained  only  by  cutting  a  pair  of  his  large i ^^f  ^<=*^^'»t:5^  fg'^owth.  Late  spring  pruning  w 
iauseles       •'      •'  °  ^  °  j often  resorted  to  as  a  means  oi  subduing  a  super- 

-Thedocking  and  nicking  of  horses,"  says  an  abundant  vigor,  and  it  has  the  same  effect  as  root 
intelligent  writir  on  Farriery,  "is  a  cruel  prac-  pr«°ing  to  a  certain  extent.— Horhcultuust. 
tice,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned  by  the  whole 
race  of  mankind.  Every  human  being,  possessed 
,  of  a  feeling  heart  and  magnanimous  mind,  must 
confess  that  both  the  docking  and  nicking  of 
horses  is  cruel;  but  that  creature,  called  man, 
attempts  thus  to  mend  the  works  of  his  Creator, 
in  doing  which  he  often  spoils  and  disfigures 
them.  What  is  more  beautiful  than  a  fine  horse 
with  an  elegant  long  tail  and  flowing  mane, 
waving  in  the  sports  of  the  wind,  and  exhibiting 
itself  in  a  perfect  state  of  nature  !  Besides,  our 
Creator  has  given  them  to  the  horse  for  defence 
as  well  as  beauty." 

The  same  author  relates  an  instance  of  a  fine 
iiunting  horse  owned  by  an  Englishman,  which 
would  carry  his  rider  over  the  highest  live  barred 
gate  with  case ;  but  he  thought  the  horse  did  not 
carry  as  good  fail  ae  he  wished  ;  he  therefore  had 
him  nicked,  and  when  the  horse  got  well,  he 
could  scarcely  carry  him  over  two  bars.     "Thus," 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PIGS  AND  POULTRY. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  following  account,  which 
I  have  kept  for  my  own  siitisfaction,  I  had  not 
thought  of  making  public  till  recently,  upon  be- 
ing advised  by  a  friend  ;  it  is  not  as  particular  oa 
I  should  have  kept  it  if  designed  for  the  public. 

The  26lh  of  July,  1S53, 1  commenced  my  account 
with  10  pigs,  6  weeks  old,  for  which  I  charged 

$3.50,  or $35.00 

The  mother 12.00 

From  that  time  up  to  the  26th  Feb.,  1855, 1  have 
given  them  56  bags  corn,  192  bushels  cob  corn, 
43  bushels  barky,  4  bushels  oats,  1636  pounds 
shorts,  and  255  pounds  rice,  making  an  aggre- 
gate cost,  including  toll,  of 281.20 


Pigs,  mother  and  all $328.20 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  I  h.vd  G  pigs  from  the 
.          .  mother,  being  ber  second  litter,  and  G  pigs  from 

said  he,  "I  have  spoiled  a  fine  horse;  and  no  I  one  of  the  10  ab.ive  named.  I  will  now  give  you 
wonder,  for  it  weakened  him  in  his  loins."  Any  Ln  account  of  what  I  have  received  in  return  for 
man  of  common  -sense  would  cheerfully  give  ten  | all  this  outLiy,  first  informing  you  that  1  kept 
p«r  cent,  more  for  a  fine  horse  whose  tail  hadimy  poultry  out  of  the  grain  charged  to  the  pigB, 
never  been  mutilated,  than  for  one  which  had  |;v,irj  also,  what  grain  my  horse  has  had  has  been 
been  under  tlie  hands  of  a  jockey.— Maene  Far-  taken  from  that,  as  it  was  not  convenient  to  keep 
^'^''^-  separate  lots. 


PRUNING  WHEN  THE  LEAVES  ARE 
ON. 

The  only  pruning  we  hold  to  be  sound,  safe 
and  commendabh;,  at  this  season,  is  that  of  the 
finger  and  thiiiu!>, — in  other  wo.''ds,  pinching.  It 
is  quite  iucousisteut  with  good  management  to 
rear  a  crop  of  good  shoots  at  two  or  three  inches 
growth  In-fore  they  attain  to  woodliness.  This 
econoiniz'js  the  force  of  the  tree,  and  turns  it  in 


In  the  spring  of  1S54,  I  killed  918  lbs.  pork $100  98 

I  sold  3  pigs  for 9.75 

I  kiled  4  pigs  July  3d  for  roasting,  76  lbs.,  14c 10.64 

During  the  last  fall  and  winter  killed  1700  lbs 1S7.00 

Have  on  hand  one  of  the  10  I  began  with — one  I  lost. .  .12.00 
Grain  for  horse  during  the  time 10.00 


$330  37 

Add  to  this  for  poultry  sold  during  pame  time 25.72 

Eegs  do.  do 5o.93 


Leaving  me 


$412.08 

for  about  250  bushels  carrots  I 


to  a  channel  where  it  will  promote  instead  ofjhave  given  them.  The  manure,  I  think,  v;ill 
frustrating  the  ends  we  are  aiming  at.  For  in- [pay  for  the  trouble  of  tending  them.  I  have 
stance,  if  we  plant  a  young  tree,  and  have  it[reckoned  the  pork  at  11  cents  per  pound,  as  it 
trimmed  with  a  view  to  a  certain  form,  and,  con- 1  has  averaged  mo  that  by  cutting  it  up  and  selling 
trary  to  our  expectations,  a  shoot  breaks  out  at  it  in  the  form  of  ham,  sausagis  and  salt  pork.     I 


an  unexpected  point,  and  assumes  a  vigorous  hab 
it,  and  robs  all  other  parts,  it  would  be  evidently 
unwise  to  tolerate  this  intruder  until  it  arrives  at 
full  growth  and  tlien  cut  it  away.  Too  many 
trees  are  thus  managed  by  the  neglect  of  summi-r 
pruning  or  j)inching.     We  admit,  however,  that 


could  not  have  saved  the  expense  had  I  sold  them 
whole,  at  from  7  to  8  cents  per  pound,  the  mar- 
ket price. 

It  is  my  opinion,  formed  from  this  experience, 
that  if  farmers  will  save  their  own  corn,  it  will 
pay  well    to   raise   hogs  to   fat.     It  is  also  my 


there  are  cas'S  in  which  the  summer  pruning,  orlopinion  that  cob  corn  is  the  cheapest  and  be^t 
entirj  lopping  off  or  cutting  of  limbs  of  consider- j  food  fur  hogd,  till  within  a  week  or  two  of  killing. 
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I  have  but  little  faith  in  the  good  I'un  of  shorts 
or  rice  meal  for  keeping  swine. 

In  this  town  its  inhabitants,  almost  to  an  indi- 
vidual, are  engaged  in  agriculture,  yet  not  half 
of"  the  corn  consumed  is  raised  here.  Exactly 
the  reverse  of  this  ought  to  be  the  case,  and 
might  be,  with  an  effort ;  and  the  difference 
would  be  perceived  in  the  purses  of  our  worthy 
f'irmers,  as  well  as  in  the  sight  of  waving  fields 
of  golden  grain  and  granaries  filled  Avith  corn. 
Respectfully  yours,         S.  Woods. 

Ashby,  March  28,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BOOK  KNOWLEDGE. 

For  a  thinking,  earnest  man,  who  is  sincerely 
desirous  of  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  of  im- 
provement in  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  especially 
in  agriculture,  the  most  important  of  all  arts,  it 
iii  exceedingly  annoying  to  hear  men,  and  even 
intelligent  men,  who  of  course  ought  to  know 
1)  itter,  deriding  book-farming,  and  agricultural 
science,  as  wholly  unsafe,  and  unworthy  the  at- 
toation  of  practical  men.  There  are  some  such, 
among  good  practical  farmers,  men  who  are  suc- 
cessful in  all  farm  operations,  and  who  are  in- 
debted, much  more  than  they  are  aAvare,  to  the 
Irihors  of  science,  who  are  constantly  affirming 
t!;at  the  knowledge  derived  from  books  is  of  no 
Ya.lue  to  the  farmer.  I  have  such  a  man  for  a 
neighbor,  who  is  eminently  successful  in  his 
O'.vn  business,  and  who  is  always  able  and  will- 
ing to  communicate  valuable  and  reliable  infor- 
mation witli  regard  to  his  own  farm  operations. 
He  is  inquisitive,  and  often  meets  the  most  in- 
telligent and  enlightened  cultivators  in  the  State, 
and  carefully  treasures  up  the  information  he  ob- 
tains from  intercourse  with  them.  I  have  de- 
rived much  useful  information  from  him,  and  he 
is  ready  to  impart  to  all  his  neighbors,  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  experience,  but  he  denounces 
books,  as  wholly  unworthy  of  confidence,  and 
q'^ite  as  likely  to  teach  error  as  trutli.  When  I 
receive  some  important  information  from  this 
man — or  some  useful  hint,  if  I  do  not  commit  it  to 
paper,  but  keep  it  locked  up  in  the  recesses  of 
iriy  own  breast,  its  benefit  remains  with  me  alone. 
But  if  I  commit  it  to  the  press,  it  Avill  be  carried 
or.  the  wings  of  the  wind,  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  benefit  thousands. 
J'erbaps  it  is  the  result  of  much  thought,  and  la- 
bor, and  careful  experiment,  and  why  should  not 
ethers  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it,  as  well  as  myself 
Vi/'liat  <knger  is  there  in  sending  it  forth  to  the 
world?  wlio  can  be  injured  by  it?  Why  should 
he  "hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,"  or  Avhy 
should  I  hesitate  to  "hold  forth"  the  light  which 
I  have  received?  But  if  this  information  is  put 
into  type,  and  fixed  upon  paper,  it  becomes  book 
knowledge,  and  if  I  were  to  read  it  to  my  neigh- 
bor, he  would  give  me  a  lecture  upon  the  folly 
of  relying  upon  information  derived  from  books. 
He  is  like  Omar,  who  said  of  the  books  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library:  "If  they  contain  only 
what  is  in  the  Koran,  they  are  not  needed.  If 
t!iey  contain  wJiat  is  not  in  the  Koran,  it  must 
r>e  false.  Let  them  be  burned."  So  if  books 
teach  only  what  he  knows,  they  are  of  no  value. 
If  they  teach  what  he  does  not  know,  they  are 
not  to  I)e  trusted.  r.     I 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CHANGE  OF  SEED. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  an  article  copied  from  the 
Visitor  into  the  Farmer  of  last  week,  the  doctrine 
ia  laid  down  with  much  decision  that  "the  seed 
of  potatoes  ought  to  be  changed  every  five  or  six 
years.  Even  if  the  seed  is  brought  but  two  or 
three  miles,  the  crop  will  be  much  better." 

There  is  a  class  of  people,  and  verily  I  am  one 
of  them,  who  cannot  believe  any  theory  or  dog- 
ma, however  venerable  it  may  be  by  reason  of  its 
age,  without  some  reason  that  shall  seem  good 
and  substantial.  Now,  if  there  is  any  good  reason 
for  the  above-quoted  opinion,  I  should  really 
like  to  know  what  it  is.  I  have  heard  it  ad- 
vanced many  a  time  before,  not  only  in  reference 
to  potatoes,  but  to  all  the  cultivated  crops.  But 
what  is  the  philosophy  of  it?  What  principle 
of  vegetable  physiology  makes  the  change  neces- 
sary or  advantageous  ?  If  I  plant  potatoes  this 
year  in  the  "hop-field,"  next  year  in  the  "rocky 
lot,"  and  the  next  year  in  the  "big-oak  lot," 
why,  if  any  change  is  necessary,  is  it  not  just  as 
well  as  to  go  to  my  neighbors,  one,  three,  six,  or 
a  hundred  miles  off  for  my  seed  ?  Will  some  one 
tell  us? 

Allow  me  to  give  a  little  of  my  own  brief  ex- 
perience with  the  carrot.  Some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  I  commenced  the  business  of  raising 
garden  seeds.  I  obtained  my  orange  carrot  seed 
of  a  neighbor,  who  has  always  been  in  the  same 
business.  My  first  crop  was,  perhaps,  as  good  a« 
that  of  my  neighbors.  There  were  carrots  of 
every  shade  of  color,  from  the  deepest  orange  to 
the  purest  white.  I  selected  a  few  of  the  longest 
and  straightest  roots,  and  those  of  the  darkest 
color,  from  which  to  raise  seed  for  my  own  sow- 
ing. This  course  I  have  ever  since  followed,  and 
have  never  "changed"  ray  seed.  Now  for  the 
result  so  far.  Two  years  ago,  as  I  was  harvest- 
ing my  carrots,  a  neiglibor,  who  is  also  in  the 
seed  business,  and  a  believer  in  the  necessity  of 
frequently  "changing  seed"  for  all  vegetables, 
happened  to  see  some  heaps  of  the  roots  from 
luhich  I  had  selected  such  as  were  thought  suitable 
to  set  for  seed ;  and  he  was  so  pleased  witli  them, 
not  knowing  they  were  the  rejected  roots,  that  he 
at  once  asked  for  some  of  my  seed  for  his  own 
sowing,  as  his  had  "run  out."  Last  fall  another 
neighbor,  on  seeing  my  crop,  wished  to  renew  his 
seed  also,  and  he  was  the  one  from  whom  I 
originally  obtained  my  seed.  And  this  result  has 
been  obtained  with  no  special  advantage  from 
extra  manuring  or  deep  plowing  ;  my  plowing 
has  all  been  done  by  a  single  horse. 

This  lias  been  my  short  experience  with  a 
single  vegetable.  Have  not  many  other  persons 
had  a  similar  experience  with  other  plants,  to  the 
improvement  of  which  they  have  devoted  some 
attention  ?  Yours  truly,      J.  Doolittlb. 

Elm  Lodge.,  Concord,  May  1,  1855. 

Remarks. — The  above  is  not  only  from  &  prac- 
tical farmer,  but  one  of  the  most  careful  observ- 
ers among  us.  Knowing  his  soil,  we  think  it 
best  to  state  that  much  of  it  is  a  sandy  loam ,  and 
as  easily  plowed,  probably,  with  one  horse,  as 
most  of  our  lands  are  with  two,  or  a  pair  of 
oxen. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

OF  THE  PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF 
ANALYSIS  OF  SOIL. 

BY    HENRY    r.    FRENCH. 

In  a  former  number,  some  remarks  were  made 
by  me  tending  to  show  the  danger  of  relying  en- 
tirely on  theory,  in  determing  the  value  of  ma- 
nures, because  the  same  substances,  so  far  as 
chemical  investigation  can  discover,  are  known 
to  produce  very  different  effects  as  fertilizers,  as 
well  as  to  differ  entirely  in  appearance  and  form 

I  will  now  re-publish  part  of  an  article  fur- 
nished by  myself  to  the  Country  Gentleman,  in 
continuation  of  the  same  general  subject,  which 
is  80  interesting  to  all  reflecting  tillers  of  the 
soil.  The  chemist  may  do  much  for  the  farmer, 
who  is  already  indebted  to  chemistry,  for  the 
greatest  improvements  in  agriculture,  which 
have  been  made  in  the  last  century.  But  there 
is  a  Power  beyond  and  above  the  reach  of  science, 
"that  doeth  all  things  well,"  and  "whose  ways 
are  past  finding  out,"  and  it  is  important  always 
to  have  clearly  in  mind,  the  point  where  human 
knowledge  stops,  and  where  man  must  behold, 
and  yet  not  comprehend  the  workings  of  the  In 
finite.  The  whole  matter  of  the  re-production 
by  plants  of  their  like  from  the  seed  is  as  much  a 
mystery  to  the  philosopher  as  to  the  child,  and 
we  ask  the  reader  of  the  suggestions  below,  to  re- 
flect long  enough  upon  the  subject  of  them,  to 
habitually  ask  himself,  as  he  watches  the  spring- 
ing of  his  grain,  and  the  blossoming  of  his  trees, 
the  thrilling  question,  What  is  life  1 

Besides  the  operations  which  plants  are  con- 
stantly undergoing,  and  which  we  refer  to  chemi- 
cal laws,  there  are  other  phenomena  of  vegeta- 
tion, which  are  by  no  means  so  well  understood. 
We  have  seen  that  the  chemist  can  detect  not 
only  the  various  substances  of  which  grain,  as 
wheat,  for  example,  is  composed,  but  can  tell  us 
the  precise  proportions  in  which  these  elements 
are  found  to  exist  in  it.  And,  moreover,  every 
one  of  these  elements  he  can  find  in  his  laboratory, 
and  he  can  combine  them  in  the  exact  propor- 
tions, in  which  they  exist  in  the  wheat.  Then 
the  question  occurs,  why,  with  this  knowledge, 
and  the  materials  at  hand,  why  can  he  7iot  make 
wheat  ?  Yet  the  most  skilful  chemist  that  has 
ever  spent  a  life-time  in  the  laboratory,  has 
never  presumed  to  pretend  that  all  his  science 
could  enable  him  to  form  a  single  grain. 

Chemical  action  is  doubtless  going  on  in  all 
animals  and  plants,  living  as  well  as  dead,  but 
chemistry  by  no  means  solves  the  mysteries  of 
vegetable  growth.  In  growing  plants,  the  chem- 
ical forces  are  subordinated  to  an  invisible,  in- 
tangible, all-controlling  essence  ;  they  are  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  power  higher  than  they, 
which  modifies  all  it  pervades,  and  this  power  is 
the  Life  Principle,  or  Vital  Force. 

If  we  contemplate  the  turf  at  our  feet,  in 
spring  time,  we  observe  not  the  uniform  results 
which  chemical  causes  should  produce,  but  we 
see,  springing  from  the  same  earth,  nourished  by 


the  same  soil,  watered  by  the  same  rain  and  dew, 
breathed  on  by  the  same  air  of  heaven,  plants  of 
different  form  and  size  and  qualities — the  rose, 
the  lily,  the  crocus  and  the  violet,  flowers  of 
dilierent  colors  and  fragrance. 

Whence  arises  this  diversity?  Why  are  not 
plants  thus  subjected  to  the  same  influences,  ex- 
actly alike  in  their  structure  and  qualities  ? 

To  these  questions,  the  Chemist  can  return  no 
answer,  through  his  science.  We  can  only  say, 
that  in  every  little  seed  which  we  deposit  in  the 
ground,  there  is  a  principle  of  identity  with  its 
kind, — a  soul  as  it  were,  which  commands  the 
elements  of  the  earth,  and  air  and  water,  and  di- 
rects their  curious  arrangement  into  leaf,  and 
stalk,  and  flower,  and  fruit,  suited  to  the  body 
in  which  it  shall  manifijst  its  eartlily  being,  thus 
ordering,  in  spite  of  man's  feeble  efforts  to  modi- 
fy its  growth,  whether  it  shall  spring  up  the 
hyssop  on  the  wall, -or  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Human  knowledge  can  make  no  approximation 
to  a  comprehension  of  this  Principle  of  Life.  We 
take  from  apples  of  the  same  tree  their  several 
seeds,  and  plant  them  side  by  side.  They  spring 
up,  and  become  fruitful  trees,  each  producing  a 
fruit  of  different  color,  and  size  and  taste.  The 
chemist  could  have  analyzed  these  seeds,  and 
shown  us  their  exact  constituent  elements  ;  but 
think  you  the  power  of  any  human  science 
could,  from  any  investigation,  have  detected  a 
difference,  which  should  have  indicated,  or  which 
can  at  all  explain  the  diversity  of  the  fruit  ? 

Through  the  controlling  influence  of  this  Vital 
Power,  new  suljstances  are  consequently  formed 
in  plants  and  animals,  which  human  art  can 
never  imitate,  such  as  wood,  and  sugar  and 
starch  in  plants,  and  fat  and  flesh  in  animals. 
In  the  egg  of  a  bird,  the  chemist,  indeed,  may 
detect  the  same  substances  which  may  be  found 
in  the  living  creature  produced  from  it,  but  an- 
alysis fails  utterly  to  show  him  why,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  (artificial)  heat,  these  substances 
should  assume  the  form  of  flesh  and  bone  and 
feathers,  and  finally  of  a  breathing,  living  ani- 
mal. 

You  have  heard  of  the  good  woman,  who 
called  at  the  eccalaobian  in  New  York,  where  she 
had  heard  they  made  chickens  in  some  way 
without  the  help  of  hens.  She  asked  to  be 
shown  the  process.  An  attendant  took  her  to 
the  room  where  the  heat  was  applied  to  the  eggs, 
and  began  to  explain  the  operation.  But  the 
good  lady  was  not  fully  satisfied.  "Make  chickens 
out  of  eggs,"  cried  she  indignantly,  "who  could 
not  make  chickens  out  of  eggs ;  I  tliought  you 
had  found  a  new  way  of  making  chickens  !" 

When  life  ceases,  cither  in  plant  or  animals, 
the  known  chemical  laws  resume  their  sway,  and 
soon  reduce  the  lifeless  mass  to  substances  of 
known  qualities,  again  to  rise  into  new  life  in 
other  forms. 

Of  the  operation  of  these  laws,  enough  is 
known  to  render  them,  in  practice,  highly  useful 
to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Indeed  the  study  of 
Agricultural  Chemietry  is  one  of  progress  for  a 
life-time,  one  which  from  its  nature,  must  per- 
haps always  remain  inexhaustible. 

But  the  question  will  occur,  must  the  farmer, 
the  gardener,  the  lady  who  rears  a  few  flowers, 
in  order  to  cultivate  intelligently,  be  familiar 
with  all  the  abstruse  mysteries  of  this  science? 
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This  is  by  no  means  essential,  but  every  cultiva- 
tor should  at  least  know  enough  to  guard  against 
imposition  and  fraud,  by  the  dealers  in  patent 
manures,  and  nev7  tlieories  of  cultivation. 

Every  educated  person,  of  either  sex,  should 
know  enough  of  chemistry,  to  understind  the 
language  of  books  and  papers  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  intelligent  men  upon  this  subject  most 
interesting  to  all,  for  it  certainly  is  not  respect- 
able, to  be  ignorant  of  the  common  principles  of 
a  science  which  engages  the  attention  of  so  many 
distinguished  minds.  And  it  may  be  added,  as 
to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
the  more  extensive  their  knowledge  of  the  priiici- 
ples  of  Imsbandry,  the  greater  will  be  their  in- 
terest in  their  business,  and  the  sooner  will  it  be 
raised  from  a  position  of  mere  physical  toil,  to 
that  of  a  rational  and  noble  science. 


ly  Bled  with  sweetened  vinegar  and  water,  and 
hung  up  in  the  fruit  trees.  Multitudes  will  be 
tempted  to  their  final  undoing  by  these  bottled 
sweets.  These  insects  are  legitimtttc  game,  and 
fruit-growers  will  find  much  more  satisfaction  in 
killing  them  than  in  shooting  the  birds,  who  are 
their  fellow-lielpers  in  moth  hunting.  w.  c. 

— Am.  Agricvhvrist. 


FATTING  CATTLE. 


MOTH  AND  BEETLE  HUNTING. 

With  the  first  swelling  of  the  buds  upon  your 
fruit  trees,  these  enemies  of  your  garden  pets 
make  their  appearance,  to  follow  up  their  work 
of  destruction,  until  the  frosts  of  Autumn  cut  off 
the  leaves  and  end  their  laljors.  The  practised 
fruit-grower  is  already  upon  their  track.  Here 
among  the  dwarf  pears  you  can  read  them  with 
thumb  and  finger,  and  crush  a  world  of  insect 
life  in  a  single  moth.  There  is  in  the  last 
half  of  April,  and  early  May,  a  beetle  of  blackish 
color,  with  a  square  upon  his  back  at  the  inser- 
tion of  his  wings,  made  up  of  four  little  squares, 
two  of  jet,  and  two  of  dull  yellow,  that  calls  for 
your  attention.  You  will  find  her  at  tlie  end  of 
the  blossom  buds,  doubtless  laying  her  vampire 
brood  among  the  young  fruit.  iShe  is  about  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  will  fall  to  the  ground 
or  fly  off  unless  you  approach  her  cautiously. 
Take  a  turn  among  all  your  young  trees  every 
morning,  and  see  that  they  are  cleared  of  these 
depredators.  Occasionally  you  will  find  a  cluster 
of  eggs  glued  to  a  limb  that  you  overlooked  in 
the  fall.  See  that  they  are  removed  and  burned. 
Do  not  think  that  the  young  dwarf  pear,  set  out 
last  fall,  will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  moths 
and  beetle  have  a  lien  upon  them,  and  if  you  do 
not  improve  the  property  you  invested  in  them, 
the  natural  proprietors  will  resume  their  inheri- 
tance, and  save  you  the  trouble.  Follow  up  your 
attacks  upon  these  insects  with  vigor,  remember- 
ing that  every  moth  mother  slain  is  a  colony  of 
insects  exterminated. 

Soon  the  large  tribe  of  the  Mdolonthians  will 
make  their  appearance,  and  they  may  be  cauglit 
in  great  multitudes.  The  May  beetles  can  bo  ex- 
terminated by  shaking  them  from  the  trees  they 
infest  upon  a  cloth,  either  at  evening  or  early  in 
the  morning,  wl)ile  the  dew  is  on,  when  they  do 
not  fly  much.     Empty  your  cloth  into  the  fire. 

Another  method  of  destroying  these  insects  in 
the  winged  state  is  by  drowning.  This  is  best 
adapted  to  those  whose  liabits  are  nocturnal. 
We  place  a  half  hogshead,  or  large  open  vessel  in 
the  fruit  garden,  lialf  full  of  M'atrr.  Place  a 
narrow  strip  of  board  across  the  top,  and  at  niglit 
put  a  lighted  lanthorn  upon  it.  The  insects  will 
be  attracted  by  the  light,  and  in  attempting  to 
alight,  "blind  as  a  beetle,"  they  will  meet  a 
watery  grave. 

Another  good  trap  for  them  is  glass  bottles  part- 


In  fatting  animals,  the  less  exercise  permitted 
the  better.  Exercise  is  doubtless  necessary  to 
ensure  the  health  of  all  animals  ;  but  we  must 
recollect  that  flitting  is,  in  itself,  an  abnormal 
condition,  that  all  animals,  rapidly  accumulating 
fat,  are  more  or  less  diseased.  The  celebrated 
breeder,  Bakevcell,  understood  this  fact,  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  turning  his  sheep  into  marshy 
meadows  for  the  purpose  of  getting  tliem  diseased. 
In  such  a  condition  they  matured  earlier  and  laid 
on  fat  with  surprising  rapidity. 

Salt  is  good  for  all  animals,  and  probably  is, 
in  some  form  or  other,  necessary  to  Jicallh. ;  but 
we  know  that  salt  is  not  good  for  fatting  ani- 
mals, and  should  never  be  given  if  the  ol)ject  be 
the  accumulation  of  fat.  Experiment  agrees 
with  theory  on  this  point.  We  recollect  when 
conducting  some  extensive  experiments  on  sheep, 
a  practical  friend  urged  us  to  give  them  salt,  as- 
suring us  that  his  sheep  did  much  better  with 
than  without  salt.  The  sheep  on  which  we  were 
experimenting  were  doing  well  at  the  time, 
averaging  about  2  lbs.  increase  each,  per  week. 
To  please  our  friend,  we  gave  the  sheep  salt,  of 
which  they  partook  freely,  but  in  the  fortnight 
during  which  the}'  were  allowed  salt,  every  sheep 
lost  weight.  We  would  give  them  as  much  wa- 
ter as  they  would  drink  ;  if  fed  roots,  they  will 
require,  and  drink  less. 

In  fatting  animals,  perhaps,  the  most  impor- 
tant point  is  to  obtain  such  as  are  well  calcula- 
ted, from  breed,  disposition,  and  symmetry,  to 
mature  early  and  fatten  rapidly;  then  keep 
them  warm,  (be  careful  tliey  are  not  too  warm 
and  that  they  do  not  prespire)  quiet,  and  clean. 
Feed  they  regularly  and  let  their  food  be  highly 
nitrogenous,  with  sufficient  available  non-nitro- 
genous matter  united  with  the  required  bulk. — 
Ohio  Farmer. 


Moral  Effect  of  Certain  Pursuits. — !Mr. 
Pierpont,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  mentioned  a  fact 
in  evidence  of  the  moral  advantages  of  the  study 
of  natural  science,  which  is  worthy  of  notice. 
He  stated  that  althougli  many  poets  and  orators 
and  men  devoted  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits 
have  been  addicted  to  intemperance  and  other 
solitary  habits,  yet  he  could  not  recollect  a  solita- 
ry instance  of  a  vicious,  a  dissipated  or  intemper- 
ate man  of  science.  This  statement  may  be  too 
unqualified  ;  1)ut  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
gcnenil  correctness  of  it.  It  is  generally  admit- 
ted by  those  wiio  have  written  upon  the  habits 
of  distinguished  men,  that  those  who  teach  mo- 
rality are  often  ill-tempered  and  misanthropic, 
while  those  who  devote  their  time  and  energies 
to  the  study  of  nature,  are  remarkable  for  a  qui- 
et, amiable  and  cheerful  temper.  The  cause  of 
this  difference  of  temper  may  be  that  moralists 
are  constantly  finding  something  in  the  vices  and 
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prejudices  of  society  to  excite  their  indignation, 
and  to  cherish  a  misanthropic  humor  ;  while  he 
who  pursues  the  study  of  nature  sees  a  beauty 
and  liarmony  and  consistency  pervading  all  her 
works  that  breathe  their  cheering  influence  into 
his  own  soul. — Country  Journal. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  WEEPING  WILLOW. 

I  presume  tliat  it  is  known  to  few  that,  for  the 
weeping  willows  that  liang  their  pensive  boughs 
beautifullj  over  the  hallowed  graves  of  the  dead, 
England  and  America  ai-e  indebted  to  the  distin- 
guished Lady  Mary  Montague.  It  is  said  that 
while  at  Constantinople,  whose  husband  at  that 
time  occupied  the  embassy,  she  sent,  in  a  basket 
of  figs,  home  to  her  intimate  friend,  the  poet 


Pope,  a  sprig  of  the  Asiatic  willow.  He  set  it 
out  in  his  garden,  and  from  tliat  twig  has  come 
all  the  weeping  willows  in  England  and  America. 

Lady  Mary  Montague  was  born  about  the  year 
IG'JO,  in  Nottinghamshire,  England  ;  slie  was 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  accomplished  scholars 
of  her  age  ;  was  cotemporary  and  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  Hannah  More,  Addison,  Pope,  Steele, 
Bishop  Burnet,  &c.  ;  was  tlie  Avife  of  the  accom- 
plished Charles  Montague  for  nearly  fifty  years; 
at  the  court  of  George  L  for  some  four  years; 
resided  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  Italy  and  its 
neighborhood  ;  lived  to  the  advanced  .age  of  sev- 
enty-three, and  died  August  21,  17G2. 

To  Lady  Mary,  also,  it  is  said,  belongs  the 
honor  of  introducing  inoculation  for  the  small 
pox,  a  practice  which  has  annually  saved  many 
lives.  R.  H.  Howard. 


A  NEW  MACHINE  FOR  HOEING. 


J.  A.  RoiUNSox,  of  Fremont,  X.  H.,  is  the  pa- 
tentee of  a  new  macliine  for  hoeing.  This  imple- 
ment is  of  very  recent  date,  liaving  been  patented 
on  the  20th  ol'  February  last.  It  embraces  a  prin- 
cipli;  of  weeding  entirely  new  in  itself,  and  is  de- 
signed for  cultivating  all  vegetables  planted  in 
drills,  or  rows  ;  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  cul- 
tivating drill-sown  icheaf,  and  other  small  grains. 
It  is  conceded  by  iarmers  and  gardeners,  wlio 
have  examined  it,  to  1)0  a  very  great  improvement 
in  cultivating  the  root  crops. 

The  facility  and  accurateness  with  which  this 
implement  operates,  in  performing  that  most  la- 
borious and  expensive  part  of  cultivation — uwet/- 
hiff,  enables  tlie  farmer  to  cultivate  his  carrots, 
onions,  &c.,  with  one-third  the  usual  expense  of 
labor.  

5^"  The  statement  above  wo  give  in  the  words 
of  the  patentee  himself.  Wc  have  not  worked 
the  implement,  and  of  course  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  its  merits.     A  gentleman,  however, 


who  is  IV  large  farmer,  and  one  who  is  tlioroughly 
acquainted  with  similar  implements,  informs  ns 
that  he  lias  used  it  with  much  satisfaction — find- 
ing it  to  accomplish  the  work  effectually,  and 
with  ease  to  the  operator.  He  states  that  when 
intended  for  field  use,  it .  should  be  made  some- 
vvhat  heavier  and  stronger  than  one  employed 
merely  in  the  garden.  Price  $5,  and  for  sale  at 
the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Ruggles,  Noukse,  Ma- 
son &  Co. 

Watch  MANUFACTonv. — Watches  equal  to  the 
best  imported,  are  manufactured  in  the  isuburban 
town  of  Waltham.  The  prices  for  which  tlieao 
aie  sold  range  from  $20  to  $200  each,  at  retail. 
A  large  Ituilding  has  lioen  erected  on  the  south 
side  of  Charles  river,  which  is  ki>pt  closed  against 
intrusive  eyes.  The  company  is  doing  a  large 
business. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  BIRDS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Dear  Sir, — Will  you  be  kind 
enougli  to  inform  me  of  the  most  approved  authors 
upon  the  subject  of  American  Ornithology,  and 
where  their  works  can  be  purchased.  Many  of 
your  female  readers  have  been  interested  in  the 
articles  published  in  the  Farmer,  on  the  "Birds 
of  New  England,"  written  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Fowler, 
of  Danvers,  and  perhaps  that  gentleman  can  give 
the  desired  information.  Yours  truly, 

April  4,1855.  Laura. 


RE-MARKS    BY   S.    P.    FOWLER. 

In  answer  to  the  request  of  your  fair  correspon- 
dent I  would  say,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  jsart  of  the 
natural  history  of  our  country  better  written  or 
illustrated,  than  its  ornithology.  Many  valuable 
and  beautiful  books  have  appeared  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  public  li- 
braries, and  in  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  direct  a  person  to  a 
book-store  where  could  be  obtained  a  work  de- 
scriptive of  all  our  birds,  at  such  a  price  as  would 
come  within  the  means  of  the  general  reader.  A 
cheap  edition  of  Alexander  Wilson's  "American 
Ornithology,"  with  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte's 
continuation,  has  never  been  published,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  this  country.  An  edition  appeared 
from  a  New  York  press  in  1852,  styled  "Wil- 
son's American  Ornithology,  with  additions,  in- 
cluding the  birds  described  by  Audubon,  Bona- 
parte, Nuttall  and  Richardson."  The  purchaser 
of  this  book,  upon  seeing  such  an  array  of  great 
names  amongst  ornithologists,  running  down  its 
back,  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  he  had  at  last 
found  a  cheap  edition  of  ornithology,  describing 
the  habits  and  other  useful  and  interesting  facts 
relating  to  all  our  birds ;  but  in  this  supposition 
he  would  be  mistaken.  Still,  this  edition  possess- 
es value  to  many  students  in  ornithology,  in  its 
full  and  excellent  synopsis  and  copious  notes  by 
Sir  William  Jardine  and  its  editor.  It  can  be 
found  in  the  book-stores  of  Boston  and  New 
York.  No  cheap  edition  of  Audubon's  splendid 
work  has  as  yet  appeared  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nuttall  published  in  1832  his 
"Manual  of  the  Ornithology  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Canada,"  at  Cambridge,  in  two  volumes, 
containing  many  wood  engravings.  In  his  pre- 
face, Mr.  Nuttall  says,  "it  was  my  principal  ob- 
ject to  furnish  a  compendious  and  scientific  trea- 
tise on  the  birds  of  the  United  States,  at  a  price 
so  reasonable  as  to  permit  it  to  find  a  place  in  the 
hands  of  general  readers."  It  is  known  to  many 
how  well  and  truly  he  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose. The  first  volume  contains  the  land  birds, 
with  an  introduction  of  thirty  pages,  presenting 
the  general  subject  of  ornithology  with  great 
beauty  and  interest.  The  second  volume  gives  us 
the  water  birds,  with  an  appendix  drawn  from 
discoveries  made  by  Richardson  and  Swainson. 
We  are  sorry  to  add  in  connection  with  this 
work,  that  this  valuable  "Manual  of  our  Ornith- 
ogy"  has  become  scarce  ;  we  can  point  to  no 
book-store  where  it  can  be  obtained.  A  few 
copies  can  only  occasionally  be  found  at  Burn- 
ham's,  in  Cornhill. 

In  order  to  a  full  and  better  acquaintance  with 
the  natural  productions  of  our  commonwealth,  a 


survey  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  our  Legisla- 
ture in  1837.  One  portion  of  the  work,  allotted 
to  a  gentleman  on  the  commission,  was  our  orni- 
thology. It  was  understood  he  was  to  enumer- 
ate the  birds  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  give  such 
information  respecting  their  habits,  as  would  be 
particularly  interesting  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  to  know.  The  report  on  our  birds  appeared 
in  1S39,  which,  together  with  the  other  reports 
on  our  natural  productions,  was,  by  our  Legisla- 
ture, distributed  by  giving  each  member,  and  va- 
rious literary  institutions  and  societies,  one  copy 
each,  limiting  the  distribution  in  its  descent  to 
the  people,  to  incorporated  societies  and  acade- 
mies, and  giving  but  one  copy  to  every  town  in 
the  commonwealth,  however  large  it  might  be. 
The  copies  remaining  not  distributed  were  laid 
aside  for  future  Legislative  action.  The  new 
members  of  the  next  Legislature  finding  them  on 
hand,  and  perhaps  in  their  way,  voted  the  balance 
of  the  edition  into  their  own  pockets,  and  that  is 
the  last  we  hear  of  it.  Such  has  been  the  action  of 
our  Legislature  in  regard  to  many  of  its  valuable 
printed  reports,  and  we  are  sorry  to  admit,  in 
years  past,  we  have  sometimes  participated  in  it. 
But  there  is  one  consolation  to  our  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  in  their  never  having  seen,  and  scarcely 
knowing  of  the  books  prepared  for  them  by  the 
kind  forethought  of  our  old  and  respected  com- 
monwealth ;  it  is,  if  they  had  the  report  of  the 
ornithology  of  Massachusetts  in  their  hands,  they 
could  not  tell  from  any  description  in  the  work, 
or  reference  to  any  author,  a  Crow  Blackbird 
from  a  Cow  Bunting. 

A  valuable  local  history  of  the  birds  of  Long 
Island  was  published  in  1844,  by  J.  P.  Giraud, 
Jr.  It  is  particularly  full  and  satisfactory  in  its 
description  of  our  water  birds.  The  object  of  the 
work  is  best  described  by  its  author  in  his  pre- 
face, where  he  says,  "He  has  been  induced  to  of- 
fer the  present  volume  with  a  view  of  placing 
within  the  reach  of  the  'gunners'  the  means  of 
becoming  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
birds  frequenting  Long  Island."  So  we  presume 
the  work  would  be  more  interesting  to  a  rough- 
faced  shooter  of  water-fowl,  than  it  would  be  for 
"Laura." 

In  regard  to  the  foreign  editions  of  "Wilson's 
Ornithology,"  one  was  published  in  1832,  in  three 
volumes,  with  colored  figures,  in  London,  with 
Sir  William  Jardine's  notes.  This  edition  con- 
tains Bonaparte's  continuation.  It  is  advertised 
for  sale  by  Little  &  Brown,  book-sellers  in  Bos- 
ton, for  $25.  This  is  the  cheapest  edition  of  our 
ornithology,  with  colored  plates,  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with.  An  edition  of  "Wilson's  Ornithology" 
was  published  in  1831,  in  Edinburgh,  by  Consta- 
ble &  Co.,  in  the  Constable's  Miscellany,  and  edit- 
ed by  Prof.  Jameson,  in  four  small  volumes.  They 
contain  what  was  written  by  Wilson  and  Bona- 
parte, with  their  synonyms,  also  an  appendix  con- 
taining additional  details  by  Audubon,  Richard- 
son and  Swainson.  This  is  a  neat  and  satisfacto- 
ry pocket  edition,  containing  some  four  or  five 
plates,  very  suitable  for  "Laura,"  or  any  other 
lady.  But  where  it  can  be  obtained  I  know  not ; 
the  one  I  possess  was  ordered  from  London  many 
years  since. 

In  view  of  all  that  we  have  now  written,  it 
would  seem  that  we  have  not  at  tliis  time  a  cheap 
and   complete    work,    embracing  a  full  history 
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with  specific  descriptions  of  all  our  birds.  Such 
a  book  is  wanted  by  the  farmer  and  horticultur 
ist  to  place  in  their  library,  for  reading  and  ref- 
erence, alongside  of  other  works  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  farm  or  the  garden.  "Laura"  also, 
and  other  persons,  who  love  to  study  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature,  would  like  to  own  a  perfect  and 
comparatively  cheap  edition  of  American  orni- 
thology.    Who  will  furnish  such  an  edition? 

S.  P.  Fowler. 
Danvers-port,  June  16,  1855. 


A  "WAKE"  AMONG  STUMPS! 

OR,    THE   "ORANGE    STUMP    PCLLER"    IN'    FITCHBURG. 

Willis,  with  his  machine,  was  on  hand  accord- 
ing to  promise,  and  assailed  the  stumpy  race 
with  vigor  and  success.  Many  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  during  the  day,  were  witnesses  of  his 
exploits.  The  power  of  the  machine  is  great  and 
astounding.  With  a  single  yoke  of  cattle,  the 
power  made  to  bear  on  a  stump  rose  from  twenty- 
five  to  eight  hundred  tons  purchase;  and,  with 
suitable  gear,  I  see  not  why  it  might  not  be  in. 
definitely  increased  so  as  to  move  mountains  as 
well  as  massive  roots. 

The  stumps  he  routed  were  not  pigmies,  but 
altogether  respectable  in  girth  and  expanse  of 
root,  and  most  of  them  rather  recently  cut ;  and 
had  they  remained  undisturbed,  they  might  have 
outlasted  the  most  robust  man  or  boy,  who  saw 
them  hurled  from  their  dominion.  The  average 
time  consumed  on  each  may  have  been  five  min- 
utes, though  sometimes,  by  the  aid  of  cross- 
chains,  four  and  five  would  heave  up  at  once.  A 
few  hours  covered  a  large  area  with  huge  car- 
casses;  it  was  what  "war  hawks"  might  call  a 
''well-fought  field,"  with,  however,  no  blood  or 
groans.  The  spectators  were  impressed  with  but 
one  sentiment,  to  which  they  gave  enthusiastic 
utterance,  namely,  that  the  "stump  puller"  has 
the  element  of  prodigious  power,  a  power  easily 
applied  in  promoting  the  good  appearance  and 
value  of  rocky  and  stumpy  lands.  Every  farmer 
who  has  lands  to  cultivate  or  occupy  by  buildings, 
knows  that  their  value  is  much  diminished  by 
these  odious  excrescences — excrescences  that  may 
out-live  him  and  his  sons  after  him  ;  the  many 
live  and  live  on  through  sunshine  and  storm,  and 
look  with  scorn  on  the  longevity  of  the  great 
majority  of  mortals. 

Moreover,  as  the  eye  was  made  for  beauty,  and 
beauty  for  the  eye,  who  can  look  on  a  lawn-like, 
verdant  field,  without  being  happier?  Or  who 
can  look  on  a  field  snarled  and  blackened  by 
stumps,  without  wishing  these  "eye  sores"  dis- 
patched to  Guinea  or  Botany  Bay?  Still,  many 
a  farmer  will  perhaps  daily  pass  and  repass,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  a  spectacle  of  such  deform- 
ities, and  wish  it  gone,  all  gone,  and  ho,  and  the 
son  in  his  likeness,  will  live  wishing,  and  die  wish- 
ing, and  there  ends  the  stump  stir  with  him. 
Whereas,  should  he  arouse  himself  to  a  little  ac- 
tion, and  apply  this  "puller,"  the  first  day  might 
throw  up  an  acre  of  these  "eye  sores,"  the  second 
make  of  them  a  durable  fence,  the  third  plow  the 
field,  the  fourth  plant  or  sow  it,  and  then,  loaded 
and  waven  with  fertility,  it  would  at  once  re- 
mind us  of  the  field  t'lat  Heaven  liad  blessed. 

The  economy  of  this  operation  must  not  escape 
'^^■■""      Stumps  were  drawn  on  this  occasion,  in 
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a  few  minutes,  at  a  few  cents  expense,  which,  by 
ordinary  process,  would  have  demanded  several 
days  and  dollars  to  extirpate.  Had  some  of  them 
lay  on  railroad  route,  it  was  estimated  that  to 
remove  them,  by  Irish  labor,  might  have  cost 
from  ten  to  twenty  dollars. 

This  machine  should  rank  among  the  many 
appliances  of  a  civilizing  kind  which  characterize 
our  times.  It  causes  the  crooked  to  become 
straight  and  the  rough  places  smooth,  and  spreads 
fertility  and  a  charm  over  rugged  nature.  No 
town,  no  group  of  towns,  can  apply  this  instru- 
mentality to  their  fields  without  sensibly  pro- 
moting their  beauty,  thrift  and  value.  The  town 
of  Orange,  where  the  proprietor  resides,  is  a 
happy  illustration  of  what  we  have  in  view. 
Gentlemen  were  present  from  that  place,  and  tes- 
tified touching  its  practical  bearings  among  them, 
where  it  is  most  known  and  has  been  most  used. 
Many  of  their  best  fields  have  been  brought  into 
notice,  in  some  sefase  created,  by  the  agency  of 
this  machine.  This  may  be  known  and  read  of 
all,  for,  as  the  intelligent  traveller  glides  through 
the  smiling  village  of  South  Orange,  he  every- 
where sees  evidences  of  fresh  improvement ;  he 
sees  large  fields  of  rough  land  becoming  smooth, 
and  new  and  beautiful  fields  breaking  into  view, 
as  by  enchantment,  and  on  inquiry  he  learns  that 
the  Patent  Stump  Puller  has  had  a  hand  in  all 
this  advancement. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  WOOD. 

Dr.  Hawks,  in  a  late  address  l>efore  the  New 
York  Geographical  Society,  said  : 

"Civilization  uses  a  vast  amount  of  wood,  al- 
though for  many  purposes  it  is  being  fast  super- 
seded ;  but  it  is  not  the  necessary  use  of  wood 
that  is  sweeping  away  the  forests  of  the  United 
States  so  much  as  its  ivanton  dcstniction.  We 
should  look  to  the  consequences  of  this.  Pales- 
tine, once  well  wooded  and  cultivated  like  a 
garden,  is  now  a  desert — the  haunt  of  Bedouins  ; 
Greece,  in  her  palmy  days  the  land  of  laurel  for- 
ests, is  now  a  desolate  wast  ;  Persia  and  Babylon, 
in  the  cradle  of  civilization,  are  now  covered  be- 
neath the  sand  of  deserts  produced  by  the  eradi- 
cation of  their  forests.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  eradicate  the  forests  of  the  North,  as  they  are 
of  a  gregarious  order — one  class  succeeding  an- 
other ;  but  the  tropical  forests,  composed  of  in- 
numerable varieties,  growing  together  in  tlie  most 
democratic  union  and  equality,  are  never  eradi- 
cated. Even  in  Hindostan,  all  its  many  millions 
of  population  have  never  been  able  to  conquer 
the  phocnix-life  of  its  tropical  vegetation.  Forests 
act  as  regulators,  preserving  snow  and  rain  from 
melting  and  evaporation,  and  pmducing  a  regular- 
ity in  the  flow  of  the  rivers  draining  them.  W  hen 
they  disappear,  thunder  storms  l)ecome  less  fre- 
quent and  heavier,  the  snow  melts  in  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring,  causing  freshets,  and  in  the 
fall  the  rivers  dry  up  and  cease  to  be  navigable. 
These  freshets  and  drouths  also  produce  the  mal- 
aria, which  is  the  scourge  of  Western  bottom- 
lands. Forests,  though  they  arc  first  an  obstacle 
to  civilization,  soon  become  necessary  to  its  con- 
tinuance. Owr  rivers,  not  having  their  sources 
above  the  snow-line,  are  dependent  on  forests  for 
the  supply  of  water,  and  it  is  essential  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  country  that  they  should 
be  preserved." 
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EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

GRUB8    IN    CORN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you,  or  some  of  your  nu- 
merous correspondents,  inform  me  through  the 
columns  of  the  Fanner,  whetlier  there  is  any  re- 
medy for  the  (jruhs  which  are  destroying  whole 
fields  of  corn,  pumpkins  and  young  hops,  in  this 
vicinity.  Verdant  Farmer. 

Elmore,  Vt.,  June  16,  1855. 

Remarks. — We  know  of  no  remedy  but  that  of 
the  thumb  and  fingers  ;  and  a  careful  application 
of  these  will  accomplish  much.  It  is  a  tedious 
and  unpleasant  process,  we  admit,  but  a  necessa- 
ry on3.  There  is  seldom  but  one  worm  in  a  hill, 
and  an  observing  eye  will  soon  detect  his  opera- 
tions upon  one  of  the  plants,  and  a  plunge  or  two 
of  the  iSngers  into  the  ground  will  bring  him  to 
the  light,  when  he  may  be  despatched.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  writers  may  suggest  a  different  rem- 
edy. _ 

THE    RAPE   PLANT. 

Dear  Sir  : — "J.  R.,"  in  the  first  June  number 
of  the  Farmer,  recommends  the  raising  of  rape  or 
cole  for  various  purposes.  Having  received  a 
parcel  of  seed  from  the  patent  office,  through  the 
politeness  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  last  year,  perhaps 
sooae  of  your  readers  would  like  to  know  of  my 
success.  I  was  requested,  if  successful,  to  report 
the  result  to  this  (the  patent)  office. 

I  sowed  a  part  of  the  seed  as  soon  as  received, 
(in  May,  1854,)  on  good  corn  land.  The  plants 
came  up  well  and  flourished  finely  until  Septem- 
ber, when  the  leaves  withered  and  fell  off,  leav- 
ing the  bare  stem,  without  flowering,  a  dry  mon- 
ument to  mark  the  spot  where  something  of  the 
cabbage  kind  had  grown.  A  neighbor,  wishing 
for  cabbage  plants,  took  some  two  hundred  of  the 
plants  and  trans}  lanted  them  for  cabbage,  and  his 
success  was  the  same  as  mine.  Farther  experi- 
ments may  be  more  successful,  but  I  fear  rape  in 
our  vicinity  will  prove  an  uncertain  crop. 

SudburT/,  Mass.,  1855.  a.  b. 

YOUNG    MEN CATTLE    SHOWS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Cattle-show  day  is  a  day  of 
great  importance  to  us  fiirmer  boys — a  kind  of  a 
second  fourth  of  July.  But  still,  it  is  not  a  day 
of  as  much  importance  as  we  wish  it  were,  and 
think  it  ought  to  be.  A  number  of  the  "plow- 
boy  family"  met  a  few  evenings  since,  and  were 
talking — I  will  not  say  discussing,  for  fear  you 
may  tliink  we  were  reaching  beyond  our  sphere — 
about  our  cattle-shows,  and  the  thought  naturally 
arose,  why  cannot  we  take  an  active  part  and 
have  direct  interest  in  our  fairs?  We  are  now 
limited  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  few  particulars, 
and  in  these  are  under  the  control  of  others,  so 
that,  if  there  are  any  honors  or  satisfaction 
gained,  ihcy  obtain  them.  In  other  words,  while 
we  are  beating  the  bush,  they  are  catching  the 
bird.  We  wish  for  something  we  can  exercise 
our  own  abilities  upon,  free  and  independent  of 
others.  Why  cannot  we  have  a  declamatory  or 
oraturial  exercise?  There  are  many  wealthy  and 
influential  men,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  would  be 


glad  to  promote  such  an  object,  if  they  under- 
stood it  rightly,  and  grant  a  few  small  prizes  for 
the  competitors.  It  would  be  of  no  expense  to 
the  society  ;  a  rude  stage  upon  a  common  would 
answer  all  purposes  ;  and  here  the  young  farmer 
might  be  preparing  himself,  in  several  ways,  for 
future  usefulness.  There  are  many  Avays,  per- 
haps, better  than  this,  in  which  the  officers  of  our 
societies,  had  they  inclination,  might  help  the 
furgotten  plow-boy  and  stimulate  him  to  higher 
examples.  Will  they  not  take  note  of  this,  and 
remember  us  at  future  shows  1       Farmer  Boy. 

Remarks. — ^Yes,  Mr.  "Plough  Boy,"  we  will 
take  note  of  what  you  siy,  as  your  suggestions 
are  of  a  practical  character,  and  in  the  right  di- 
rection. Our  Middlesex  Show  is  to  be  holden  on 
the  2Gth  of  September  next,  and  we  now  offer  one 
premium  of  three  dollars  and  another  of  two  dol- 
lars for  the  first  and  second  best  declamation 
upon  any  agricultural  subject,  by  any  young  man 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  20  years.  The  exer- 
cise to  take  place  at  some  convenient  time  on  that 
day,  by  the  composer  himself,  and  not  to  exceed 
ten  minutes  in  the  delivery.  Competitafe  to  be 
eligible  from  any  town  in  the  State. 

PRESERVING    FRUITS. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  send  enclosed  a  notice  of  a 
new  kind  of  cans  for  preserving  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Can  you  give  your  readers  any  in- 
formation concerning  them  ?  What  their  size, 
price,  &c.,  and  whether  they  can  be  procured  in 
Boston  ?  It  is  very  desirable  to  find  something  to 
accomplish  the  object  proposed,  easily  and  eco* 
nomically.  If  you  can  aid  the  public  by  advice 
or  information  on  this  subject,  you  will  do  a  good 
work.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

Bedford,  June  7,  1855.  W.  Cushing. 

Remarks. — Arthur's  patent  air-tight,  self-seal- 
ing can,  is  manufactured  and  sold  by  Arthur, 
Burnham  &  Co.,  at  60  South  Tenth  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia. The  prices  are  for  pints,  $2  a  dozen  ; 
quarts,  $2,50  ;  half  gallon,  $3,50  ;  and  gallons, 
$5,00.  It  is  said  the  can  receives  no  injury  what- 
ever in  being  sealed  or  unsealed.  Green  currants 
or  gooseberries  may  be  kept  perfectly  good  for 
many  months  by  sealing  them  up  with  wax  or 
rosin  in  clean  junk  bottles.  We  have  tomatoes 
now  (June  25)  perfectly  good  put  up  in  bottles 
last  October.  They  were  stewed  and  salted  a 
little,  and  turned  hot  into  hot  bottles,  and  s^led 
with  common  red  sealing  wax — the  whole  being  a 
perfectly  simple  and  easy  process. 

ABOUT  POTATOES. 

]Mr.  Editor  : — Being  a  subscriber  of  your  val- 
uable paper,  I  have  noticed  for  the  last  few  weeks 
a  controversy  upon  the  potato  between  "S.  P." 
and  "B.  W."  Having  myself  had  some  experi- 
ence in  the  business  of  raising  potatoes,  I  wish  to 
relate  an  instance  that  came  under  my  observa- 
tion. In  the  spring  of  1854  I  planted  an  acre  of 
ground  with  potatoes.  One-half  I  planted  with 
large  and  the  other  with  small   potatoes.     The 
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ground  upon  which  the  small  potatoes  were 
planted  received  the  same  amount  of  manure  and 
the  same  attention  in  hoeing.  I  received  120 
bushels  from  the  acre  ;  70  bushels  from  the  part 
planted  with  large  and  CO  from  the  part  that  was 
planted  with  small  potatoes.  Now  if  "B.  W." 
will  explain  thia  falling  off,  not  only  of  the  amount 
but  size  of  the  potatoes,  I  would  be  obliged. 

Yours  truly,        c.  s. 

TO    DESTROY    THE   ONION    MAGGOT. 

Tobacco  steeped  in  water  and  poured  along  the 
rows,  directly  upon  the  plant,  will  effectually 
prevent  the  ravages  of  the  onion  worm.  This  I 
have  from  several  reliable  gardeners,  who  speak 
from  experience,  and  thinking  it  worth  knowing 
through  the  community,  I  send  the  statement  to 
the  Farmer,  {everybody' s  newspaper,)  for  publi- 
cation. Ingham. 

Lebanon,  N.  H.,  June  18,  1855. 

BUCKWHEAT   OR    TURNIPS. 

What  can  I  sow  to  advantage  on  a  piece  of  new 
land  prepared  for  millet,  (but  cannot  get  the 
seed,)  a  part  of  which  is  well  fished.  1  am  more 
in  want  of  a  crop  than  benefit  to  the  land. 

W.    p.    H. 

Remarks. — There  is  plenty  of  time  for  a  crop 
of  buckwheat,  ruta  bagas  or  flat  turnips. 


GRAPES  AND  WINE. 

In  your  paper  of  last  July,  I  observed  a  valua- 
ble piece  on  the  use  of  tlie  grape  as  a  food  or  med- 
icine, which  was  too  good  to  pass  unnoticed. 

The  most  eminent  physicians,  and  men  who 
have  travelled  in  grape  countries,  agree  with  you. 
It  is  a  common  saying,  that  in  wine  countries 
there  are  but  few  drunkards.  The  writer  in  the 
Observer  finds  an  exception  in  Paris?  What  less 
could  be  expected  of  a  city  like  Paris.  There  is 
a  wonderful  difference  between  a  man's  sitting 
under  his  own  vine,  eating  the  fruit  and  drinking 
the  juice,  and  going  to  grog-shops  and  other  de- 
testable pdaces,  and  taking  their  wines  and  other 
intoxicating  poisons. 

Alcohol,  whether  clear  or  adulterated,  tends  to 
create  unnatural  thirst,  till,  like  a  poisoned  rat, 
he  drinks  himself  to  death.  The  pure  juice  of 
the  grape,  or  the  fruit,  tends  directly  the  other 
way,  and  also  to  give  strength  and  health  and 
vigor  to  the  system. 

The  grape  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  by  slips, 
cuttings,  grafting,  or  transplanting  from  the 
Bwanips.  There  is  in  tliis  region  the  best  of  ta'ile 
grapes,  and  the  best  of  Avirte  grapes  of  native 
growth  ;  tlic  former  ripening  in  August,  and 
being  sweet,  productive,  and  free  from  pulp.  I 
suppose  they  may  be  found  elsewhere.  There  are 
families  in  this  place  wlio  have  made  and  kept 
for  years  excellent  wine  for  medical  purposes,  of 
fine  flavor  and  color,  and  without  adding  alcohol, 
spirit,  or  cohering  matter  to  the  wine.  There  are 
two  skilful  physicians  near  by,  who  use  this 
wine,  and  no  other,  for  medicine. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleas  for  using  intoxicating 
liquor  is,  the  idea  that  our  Saviour  used,  di- 
rected it,  &c.  A  very  great  niis^take  and  alisurd- 
ity.  The  wine  he  made  was  that  wliicli  he  dis- 
tinguished  by  calling  it  the  fruit  of  the  vine. 


Pliny,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  says 
good  wine  was  that  whicli  was  destitute  of  spirit. 
Plutarch  calls  that  wine  l>est  whiel)  is  harmless, 
and  tliat  the  most  useful  whieli  has  the  least 
strength,  and  that  the  most  wholesome  in  which 
nothing  has  been  added  to  the  grape. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents  lias  had  a  bottle 
of  excellent  wuie  presented  to  hiin,  wliich,  he 
says,  has  no  intoxicating  power.  1  apprehend 
no  difficulty  in  making  such  wine,  and  having  it 
improve  by  keeping.  The  grape  can  l>e  kept  the 
year  round,  and  the  juice  pressed  out  when 
wanted.  Every  family,  or  physician,  or  church 
officer  can  make  what  is  needful,  and  keep  it  in 
small  quantities  easier  than  in  laige,  and  know 
what  they  are  using. — Puineas  Pkatt. — Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 


PEOFITS  OF  FRUIT. 

Examples  almost  without  number  may  be  given, 
where  single  trees  have  yielded  from  five  to  ten 
dollars  a  year  in  fruit,  and  many  instances  in 
which  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  have  been  ob- 
tained. If  one  tree  of  the  Rhode  Island  Greening 
will  afford  forty  bushels  of  fruit,  at  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar  per  bushel,  which  has  often  occurred, 
forty  such  trees  on  an  acre  would  yield  a  crop 
worth  four  hundred  dollars.  But  taking  but  one- 
quarter  of  this  amount  as  a  low  average  for  all 
seasons,  and  with  imperfect  cultivation,  one  hun- 
dred dollars  would  still  be  equal  to  the  interest 
on  fifteen  hundred  per  acre.  Now,  this  estimate 
is  based  upon  the  price  of  good  winter  apples  for 
the  past  thirfy  years,  in  our  most  productive  dis- 
tricts;  let  a  similar  calculation  be  made  with 
fruits  rarer  and  of  a  more  delicate  character. 
Apricots,  and  the  finer  varieties  of  tlie  plum,  are 
often  sold  for  three  to  six  dollars  per  bushel ; 
tlie  best  early  peaches  from  one  to  three  dollars  ; 
and  pears,  from  hardy  and  productive  trees,  two 
to  five  bushels  per  tree,  with  good  management, 
is  a  frequent  crop  ;  and  on  large  pear  trees  five 
times  tliis  quantity.  An  acquaintance  received 
eight  dollars  for  a  crop  grown  on  two  fine  young 
cherry  trees,  and  twenty-four  dollars  from  four 
young  peach  trees,  of  only  six  years'  growth 
from  the  bud.  In  Western  New  York,  single 
trees  of  the  Doyenne  or  Virgalieu  pear  have  often 
aflbrded  a  return  of  twenty  dollars  or  more,  after 
lieing  sent  hundreds  of  miles  to  market.  An 
acre  of  such  trees,  well  managed,  would  far  ex- 
ceed in  profit  a  five  hundred  acre  farm. 

But  the  anxious  inquiry  is  suggested,  "Will 
not  our  markets  be  surfeited  with  fruit  ?"  This 
will  depend  on  the  judgment  and  discretion  of 
cultivators.  With  the  exception  of  the  peaches 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  strawberries  of  Cincin- 
nati, a  great  deficiency  is  still  felt  in  all  our  large 
cities.  Of  these  two  fruits,  large  plantations  are 
brought  rapidly  into  full  bearing.  The  fruit, 
when  ripe,  quickly  perislies,  and  cannot  be  kept 
a  week  ;  yet  thousands  of  acres  in  peach  trees, 
l)endiiig  undt'r  their  iieavy  crops,  are  needed  for 
tiie  consumption  of  the  one  city,  and  broad,  fifty 
acre  fields,  redden  witli  enormous  products,  send 
many  liundred  busliels  of  strawberrits  daily  into 
the  other.  If,  instead  of  keeping  but  tlu-ee  days, 
sorts  were  now  added  that  would  Icecp  three 
UKjnths,  many  times  tiie  amount  would  lie  needed. 
But  the  market  would  not  be  confined  to  largo 
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cities.  Railroads  and  steamboats  would  open 
new  channels  of  distribution  throughout  the 
country,  for  increased  supplies.  Nor  would  the 
business  stop  here.  Large  portions  of  the  eastern 
continent  would  gladly  become  purchasers,  as 
soon  as  sufficient  quantities  should  create  facili- 
ties for  a  reasonable  supply.  Our  best  apples 
are  eagerly  bought  in  London  and  Liverpool, 
where  nine  dollars  per  barrel  is  not  an  unusual 
price  for  the  best  Newton  Pippins.  And  by 
being  packed  in  ice,  Doyenne  pears,  gathered 
early  in  autumn,  have  been  sold  at  mid-winter  in 
Calcutta,  peaches  have  been  safely  sent  to  Ja- 
maica, and  strawberries  to  Barbadoes.  The  Bald- 
win apple  has  been  furnished  in  good  condition 
in  the  East  Indies,  two  months  after  it  is  entirely 
gone  in  Boston. 


GOOD  ADVICE. 

Eat  only  what  is  proper  food  ; 
Drink  only  that  which  does  you  good  ; 
Spend  only  what  you  can  afiford  ; 
lend  only  what  will  be  restored  ; 
Then  you  will  have  no  cause  to  say, 
"I  was  a  fool  on  yesterday  !" 

FADELESS  IN  A  LOVING  HEART 
Sunny  eyes  may  lose  their  brightness  ; 
Nimble  feet  fo'get  their  lightness  ; 
Pearly  teeth  may  know  decay  ! 
Raven  tresses  turn  to  gray  ; 
Cheeks  be  pale  and  eyes  be  dim  ; 
Faint  the  voice  and  weak  the  limb  ; 
But  though  youth  and  strength  depart, 
Fadeless  is  a  loving  heart. 

SIMPLE  TRUTH. 

There's  not  of  grass  a  single  blade. 

Or  leaf  of  loveliest  green, 
Where  Heavenly  skill  is  not  display'd 

Or  Heavenly  Wisdom  seen. 

FAMILY  JARS. 
Jars  of  jelly,  jars  of  jam. 
Jars  of  potted  beef  and  ham. 
Jars  of  early  gooseberries  nice, 
Jars  of  mincemeat,  jars  of  spice, 
Jars  of  orange  marmalade. 
Jars  of  pickles,  all  home  made. 
Jars  of  cordial  elderwine. 
Jars  of  honey  superfine  :  — 
Would  the  only  jars  were  these 
That  occur  in  families. 

Hay  for  Cows  in  Summer. — An  observing,  in- 
telligent and  successful  farmer  informs  us  that  he 
is  in  the  practice  of  feeding  bis  cows  with  hay  in 
summer,  particularly  if  the  season  is  such  as  to 
afford  flash  pastures.  His  reasoning  is  that  a 
full,  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  of  grass  gives  to 
cattle  that  feed  upon  it,  a  desire  for  something  to 
absorb  the  excess  of  the  juice  in  their  food.  Dry 
hay  they  devour  greedily,  and  though  in  ever  so 
small  (juimtities,  evidently  with  the  most  benefi- 
cial elfocts.  Every  farmer  must  have  observed 
that  in  dry  seasons,  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  kept 
in  good  condition  upon  herbage  parched  and  ap- 
parently scant,  while  in  wet  seasons,  in  tall  pas- 
tures, though  always  full,  the  process  of  f;itten- 
ing  with  them  was  slow.  Dry  fodder  in  such 
cases  is  required  to  give  substance  and  tenacity 
to  the  green,  and  can  be  profitably  used  by  feed- 
ing it  to  horses  and  cattle. — Newburg  Tclei/raph. 


For  the  JVf  ly  England  Farmer. 

DOES  THE  CURCULIO  PUNCTURE  THE 
APPLE? 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  a  fine-looking  young  or- 
chard of  100  Baldwin  trees,  set  twelve  years 
ago  on  rocky  upland  on  the  west  side  of  Mystic 
Pond  ;  the  soil  is  uneven,  from  gravelly  knolls  to 
loamy  hollows,  underlaid  with  blue  gravel ;  it  is 
an  excellent  soil  for  peach  trees  both  to  grow  and 
to  bear  ;  it  is  situated  high,  commanding  a  view 
of  Boston  and  vicinity,  yet  it  is  mainly  what 
would  be  called  a  warm,  sheltered  location,  on 
account  of  the  forests  above  it  on  the  north-west. 

1  his  orchard  has  blossomed  repeatedly,  yet  no 
fruit  is  obtained  of  any  amount :  for  the  fruit  is 
punctured  in  thesame  manner  as  plums  by  the  cur- 
culio,  but  with  not  exactly  the  same  results  ;  the 
fruit,  by  means  of  the  marks,  if  it  holds  on,  be- 
comes knotty  as  it  grows,  and  consequently 
wortliless ;  the  marks  are  already  made  to  the 
number,  on  some,  of  seven  or  eight,  or  more. 

There  was  a  fine  blossom  this  year,  enough  to 
produce,  were  the  trees  on  the  plain,  two  hundred 
barrels  of  fair  fruit ;  but  with  the  operations  of 
those  insects  I  do  not  expect  hardly  a  single  bar- 
rel of  handsome  apples. 

Now  can  you  or  any  of  your  able  correspond- 
ents give  any  light  upon  this  subject,  and  tell  me 
whether  I  can  ever  expect  fair  apples  on  that  soil 
and  location  ?  If  things  go  on  as  they  have  tluis 
far,  the  sooner  I  cut  down  the  apple  trees  and  set 
out  peach  trees,  the  better.  I  should  have  re- 
marked that  the  land  has  been  kept  under  the 
plow  the  whole  time,  and  good  crops  of  vegeta- 
bles obtained.  John  P.  AVyman. 
West  Cambridge,  June  16,  1855. 

Remarks. — We  have  no  doubt  that  the  curcu 
lio  does  puncture  the  apple.  What  the  remedy  is 
to  be  we  cannot  say.  Lime,  plaster  or  ashes  will 
prevent  their  depredations  on  plum  trees,  but  the 
operation  on  an  orchard,  unless  the  trees  were 
quite  small,  would  be  too  tedious  and  expensive. 
Will  correspondents  enlighten  us? 


TROUTIHG. 


We  put  into  the  bi'ook  just  below  a  smart 
foamy  fall.  We  have  on  cowhide  shoes  and  other 
rig  suitable.  Selecting  an  entrance  we  step  in, 
and  the  swift  stream  attacks  our  legs  with  im- 
mense earnestness,  threatening  to  take  us  off 
from  them.  A  few  minutes  will  settle  all  that 
and  make  us  quite  at  home.  The  bottom  of 
the  brook  is  not  sand  or  gravel,  but  rocks  of 
every  shape,  every  position,  of  all  sizes,  bare 
or  moss-covered.  The  stream  goes  over  them 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  descent  is 
great.  At  every  few  rods  cascades  break  over 
ledges  and  boil  up  in  miniature  pools  below. 
The  trees  on  either  side  shut  out  all  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  for  the  most  part  the  bushes  line 
the  banks  so  closely,  and  cast  their  arms  over  so 
widely,  that  they  create  a  twilight — not  a  gray 
twiliglic  losing  its  lustre,  but  a  transparently 
black  twilight,  which  softens  nothing,  but  gives 
more  ruggedness  to  the  rocks,  and  a  sombre  as- 
pect even  to  the  shrubs  and  fairest  flowers. 

It  is  a  great  matter  to  take  a  trout  early  in 
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your  trial.  It  gives  one  more  heart.  It  serves 
to  keep  one  about  his  business.  Otherwise  you 
are  apt  to  fall  off  into  an  unprofitable  reverie ; 
you  wake  up  and  find  yourself  standing  in  a 
dream,  half-seeing,  lialf-imagining,  under  some 
covert  of  over-arching  branches,  where  the  stream 
flows  black  and  broad  among  the  rocks,  with 
moss-green  above  the  water  and  dark  below  it. 

But  let  us  begin.  Standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  your  short  rod  in  your  hand,  let  out 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  of  line,  varying  its  length 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  stream,  and,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  done,  keeping  its  position  and 
general  conduct  under  anxious  scrutiny.  Just 
here  the  water  is  mid-leg  deep.  Experimenting 
at  each  forward  reach  for  a  firm  foothold,  slip- 
ping, stumbling  over  some  uncouth  stone,  sliding 
on  the  moss  of  another,  reeling  and  staggering, 
you  will  have  a  fine  opportunity  of  testing  the 
old  philosophical  dictum  that  you  can  think  of 
but  one  thing  at  a  time.  You  must  think  of  half 
a  dozen  ;  of  your  feet,  or  you  will  be  sprawling 
in  the  brook ;  of  your  eyes  and  face,  or  the 
l)ranches  will  sci-atch  them  ;  of  your  line,  or  it 
will  tangle  at  every  step  ;  of  your  far-distant 
hook  and  dimly-seen  bait,  or  you  will  lose  the 
end  of  all  your  fishing.  At  first  it  is  a  puzzling 
business.     A  little  practice  sets  things  all  right. 

Do  you  see  that  reach  of  shallow  water  gath- 
ered to  a  head  by  a  cross-bar  of  sunken  rocks? 
The  water  splits  in  going  over  upon  a  slab  of 
rock  below,  and  forms  an  eddy  to  the  right  and 
one  to  the  left.  Let  us  try  a  grasshopper  there. 
Casting  it  in  above  and  guiding  it  by  a  motion  of 
your  rod,  over  it  goes  and  whirls  out  of  the 
myriad  l)ubbles  into  the  edge  of  the  eddy,  when, 
quick  as  a  wink,  the  water  breaks  open,  a  tail 
flashes  in  the  air  and  disappejirs,  but  re-appears 
to  the  instant  backward  motion  of  your  hand, 
and  the  victim  comes  sklittering  up  the  stream, 
whirling  over  and  over,  till  your  hand  grasps 
him,  extricates  the  hook  and  slips  him  into  the 
basket.  Poor  fellow !  you  wajit  to  be  sorry  for 
him,  but  every  time  you  try  you  are  glad  instead. 
Standing  still,  you  bait  and  try  the  other  side  of 
the  stream,  where  the  water,  wiping  off  the 
bubbles  from  its  face,  is  taken  toward  that  deep 
spot  under  a  side  rock.  There,  you've  got  him  ! 
Still  tempting  these  two  shores,  you  take  five  in 
all,  and  then  the  tribes  below  grow  cautious. 
Letting  your  line  run  before  you,  you  wade 
along,  holding  on  by  one  branch  and  another, 
fumbling  with  yo^ir  feet  along  the  jagged  chan 
nel,  changing  hands  to  a  bough  on  the  left  side, 
leaning  on  this  rock,  stepping  over  that  stranded 
log.  Kipping  a  generous  hole  in  your  skirt  as 
you  leave  it,  you  come  to  the  edge  of  the  petty 
fall.  You  step  down,  thinking  only  how  to  keep 
your  balance,  and  not  at  all  of  the  probable  depth 
of  the  water,  till  you  splash  and  plunge  down 
into  a  basin  waist  deep.  The  first  sensations  of 
a  man  up  to  his  vest  pockets  in  water  are  pe- 
culiarly foolish,  and  his  first  laugh  rather  faint. 
He  is  afterward  a  little  ashamed  of  the  alacrity 
with  which  he  scrambles  for  the  bank.  A  step 
or  two  brings  liini  to  a  sand  bank.  But  w^iilc 
you  are  in  a  scrape  at  one  end  of  your  line,  a 
trout  has  got  into  a  worse  one  at  the  other.  A 
little  flurried  with  surprise  at  both  experiences, 
you  come  near  losing  liim  in  the  injudicious  haste 
with  which  you  overhaul  him. — Bcccher's  "&«/■ 
Papers." 


For  the  Ifeu-  England  Farmer. 

ROOM  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  been  a  reader  of  your 
paper  some  three  or  four  years,  and,  of  all  the 
agricultural  publications  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, I  give  it  the  preference.  Its  columns 
are  filled  with  matter  interesting  to  every  farmer. 
Through  it  we  learn  the  results  of  experiments, 
and  practices  of  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  country  and  world. 

We  have  a  seminary  of  learning  in  our  town, 
that  manufactures  school-teachers  by  the  dozen, 
but  where  are  our  agricultural  writers  ?  We 
have  farmers  among  us  who  are  growing  rich  by 
raising  hay,  milk  and  cabbages,  and  others  grow- 
ing poor  by  raising  weeds,  lice  and  caterpillars. 
Will  not  both  classes  give  some  of  their  experi- 
ence? We  have  no  farmers'  club,  but  political 
clubs  are  well  atteaded.  Our  farmers  annually 
buy  several  hundreds  of  bushels  of  corn,  yet  some 
raise  corn  to  sell. 

If  a  person,  in  passing  through  our  town  by 
railroad,  were  looking  for  the  beautiful  in  nat- 
ural scenery,  and  highly  cultivated  farms,  he 
would  soon  wish  to  take  up  a  morning  paper  and 
have  the  car-wheels  "fly  swifter  round  ;"  and  if 
he  should  have  occasion  to  alight  at  the  stopping 
places  on  the  road,  at  one  he  will  find  himself  on 
the  skirts  of  a  barren  plain,  with  here  and  there 
a  few  poor  old  cows,  vainly  trying  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger  by  clipping  its  scanty  growth 
of  grass  ;  at  another,  the  cars  will  leave  him 
upon  the  edge  of  a  swamp,  with  not  an  acre  of 
cultivated  land,  or  scarcely  a  human  habitation 
in  sight';  but  his  ears  may  be  saluted  with  the 
hooting  of  owls  and  the  melody  of  bull-frogs. 
Yet  there  are  pleasant  locations,  fertile  farms, 
handsome  residences  and  beautiful  orchards,  away 
over  the  tree-tops  in  the  distance.  r. 

Seekonk,  Mass.,  March,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

INTERNAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
EARTH. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  article  selected  from  the 
Scientific  American,  in  your  last  on  this  subject, 
the  author  did  not,  as  I  could  discover,  under- 
take to  account  at  all,  according  to  his  theory, 
for  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  hot  springs,  &c., 
taking  into  especial  regard  such  as  the  geysers 
of  Iceland,  and  water  volcano  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 1  may  add  here  that  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  receives  additional  interest  at  this  time, 
from  the  fact  that  Vesuvius,  that  once  over- 
whelmed two  "cities  of  the  plain,"  and  in  the 
admiration  of  the  terrific  scenes  attending  one  of 
its  most  remarkable  eruptions,  so  graphically 
described  by  Pliny  the  younger,  the  elder  lost 
his  life,  is  now  again,  for  the  fiftieth  time  since 
the  Christian  era,  belching  forth  its  floods  of 
molten  elements  and  deluging  the  country  with 
desolation.  R.  n.  n. 

Cabi!.\ges. — The  value  of  cabbages  for  breed- 
ing, especially  dairy  stock,  is  probalily  greater 
than  i^  usually  supposed.  The  field  cultivation 
of  this  plant  is  much  on  the  increase  among  the 
fiirmers  of  CJreat  Britain.  The»mountof  nutri- 
ment  matter   which   i/s  ottpable  of  being  raised 
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from  an  acre  of  land  under  cabbage  is,  compara- 
tively with  most  otlicr  crops,  very  large,  and  with 
an  extended  knowledge  of  this  fact,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  it  will  be  probably  much  extended.  The 
land  requires  to  be  rich,  deep,  and  somewhat 
moist.  The  rows  should  bo  at  least  30  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  not  less  than  24  or  20  inch 
es.  The  two  best  varieties  for  field  cultivation 
are  the  Drumhead  and  the  York. 


HAY  AND  HAY-MAKING. 

A  seasonable  subject,  truly,  but  one  upon 
which  we  can  hope  to  say  little  that  will  be  new 
to  all  our  readers.  But  there  are  some  things 
which  need  to  be  repeated,  as  the  season  for  at- 
tention to  the  subject  returns,  so  we  recall  some 
facts  and  suggestions  on  Hay  and  Hay-making. 
In  what  stage  of  its  growth  grass  should  be  cut, 
and  how  it  should  be  cured,  are  questions  of  con- 
siderable importance — but  questions  which  are 
not  authoritatively  decided.  We  will  state  some 
facts  relative  to  both  subjects — drawn  from 
chemistry  and  analogy — but  bearing  more  par- 
ticularly in  favor  of  early  cutting  and  shade  cur- 
ing, which  are  thought  by  many  of  our  most  in- 
telligent farmers  to  secure  the  greatest  nutritive 
value  of  the  hay. 

Chemistry  shows  us  that  all  plants  contain  the 
largest  amount  of  matter  soluble  in  water  at  the 
period  of  flowering,  and  that  the  sugar  and  glu- 
ten of  the  grass,  and  a  few  other  soluble  ingredi- 
ents, constitute  its  chief  value  as  food  for  ani- 
mals. These  rapidly  diminish  as  the  seed  forms, 
changing  into  insoluble  woody  fibre,  and  the  hay, 
which  should,  as  far  as  may  be,  resemble  grass 
in  its  most  perfect  state,  is  worth  much  less  if 
not  made  until  after  that  period.  There  are  but 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  among  these  are  the 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  the  June  grass  and  some 
others,  which  furnish  but  a  light  amount  of  stem 
and  are  most  valuable  for  their  leaves.  They 
continue  growing  through  the  summer,  and 
hence  may  stand  far  past  the  flowering  age  bene- 
ficially. 

Those  who  advise  cutting  hay  when  the  seed 
is  fully  formed,  bring  forward  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  practice,  the  fact  that  hay  made 
from  ripe  grass  yields  the  greatest  amount  of  ex- 
tract when  boiled,  and  must  therefore  contain 
most  nutriment,  but  it  is  now  shown  that  the 
boiling  very  imperfectly  imitates  the  process  of 
digestion,  and  both  analysis,  and  experiment 
with  the  living  animal,  cmfirm  the  fact  that  the 
best  hay  is  that  made  from  grass  cut  and  proper- 
ly cured  when  nearest  the  point  of  blossoming. 

The  process  of  curing  Avhich  shall  most  per- 
fectly retain  the  nutritive  properties  pres.mt  in 
the  plant,  is  the  best  process.  In  drying  herbs 
for  medicinal  and  culinary  uses,  tlie  experience  of 
many  centuries  teaches,  that  drying  in  the  shade 
is  the  only  way  to  secure,  to  its  fullest  extent, 
the  desired  object.  In  making  hay  this  cannot 
be  entirely  accomplished,  but  the  plan  which 
follows  it  most  closely,  that  of  curing  in  the 
swath  and  cock,  is  a  good  and  safe  one — advan- 
tageous also,  as  requiring  less  exposure  to  inju- 
ry from  rain  than  any  other. 

Clover  hay  and  coarse  herd's  grass  especially, 
need  to  be  cured  in  this  way,  as  when  dry,  many 
leaves  and  blossoms  drop  oft' and  are  lost  by  the  J 


handling  necessary  to  gather  and  secure  them. 
When  mowed,  let  the  grass  get  fairly  wilted  and 
the  moisture  dried  off  while  in  the  swath,  with 
perhaps,  a  single  thorough  shaking  up  and  spread- 
ing, and  then  be  put  into  cocks,  and  it  may  be 
secured  with  very  little  loss.  The  partial  fermen- 
tation or  "sweating"  which  it  undergoes  causes 
but  slight  change  in  its  constituent  parts — save 
that  it  separates  the  water  therefrom, — and  after 
standing  thus  twenty-four  hours,  it  needs  but 
little  after-tending  to  prepare  it  for  the  mow  or 
stacks,  and  has  far  less  of  that  harsh  or  strawy 
tendency  which  it  would  possess  if  cured  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  cur- 
ing in  this  way,  not  to  put  up  the  hay  before  it 
is  fully  wilted,  and  that  the  cocks  be  small  and 
well  constructed,  so  that  the  "sweating"  process 
may  not  be  carried  to  excess,  and  induce  so  great 
a  fermentation  as  to  decompose  the  sugar  of  the 
hay — changing  it  to  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

The  weather  has  a  great  influence  on  the  real 
value  of  the  hay  crop,  but  that  is  a  matter  beyond 
our  control.  If  one  has  hay  down  and  the 
weather  proves  changeable,  with  frequent  showers, 
the  less  the  hay  is  stirred  the  better,  for  it  will 
retain  its  value  while  lying  wet  in  the  swath, 
much  longer  than  if  disturbed  with  repeated  dry- 
ings and  wettings.  Nothing  so  injures  hay  as 
washing  by  rains,  and  this,  if  many  times  re- 
peated, will  totally  destroy  its  value. 

We  might  add  further  practical  directions  in 
regard  to  haying,  but  our  present  article  is  about 
as  long  as  those  interested  will  care  to  read,  at 
this  season.  Beside,  haying  will  not  commence 
under  a  fortnight ! — Rural  New-  Yorker. 


BUTTER  MAKING. 


Not  one  pound  in  five  of  the  butter  sold  in  our 
cities  under  the  name  of  "Goshen,"  &c.,  and  very 
little  "country  butter,"  is  fit  for  human  use^ 
Butter  makers  should  remember  these  few  short 
rules  : 

The  newer  and  sweeter  the  cream,  the  sweeter 
and  higher  flavored  wall  be  the  butter. 

The  air  must  bo  fresh  and  pure  in  the  room  or 
cellar 'where  the  milk  is  kept. 

The  cream  should  not  remain  on  the  milk  over 
thirty-six  hours. 

Keep  the  cream  in  tin  pails  or  stone  pots,  in- 
to which  put  a  spoonful  of  salt  at  the  beginning, 
then  stir  the  cream  lightly  each  morning  and  eve- 
ning ;  this  will  keep  the  cream  from  mouldering 
or  souring. 

Churn  as  often  as  once  a  week,  and  as  much 
oftener  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Upon 
churning,  add  the  cream  upon  all  the  milk  in  the 
dairy. 

Use  nearly  an  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  but- 
ter. 

Work  the  butter  over  twice,  to  free  it  from  the 
buttermilk  and  brine,  before  lumping  and  pack- 
ing. 

Be  certain  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  every 
particle  of  buttei-milk  or  coagulated  milk,  and  it 
will  keep  sweet  forever.  In  Scotland,  a  syphon  ia 
sometimes  used  to  separate  the  milk  from  the 
cream,  instead  of  skimming  the  pans. — Ex- 
change. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 


ITEMS  FROM  IOWA,  &c. 

Mr.  Editor  : — !My  last  items  to  you  were  of 


a  greater  capacity  to  endure  beating,  thus  grad- 
uating mercy,  after  all. 

Your  May  number  has  something  to  say  about 
climates,  &c.,  and  I  have  always   found,  in  all 


January  21st,  and  up  to  that  date  we  had  weather  places,  that  the  thrifty  had  a  plenty  to  do  at  all 
as  remarkable  for  mildness,  as  it  has  been  re-  seasons  ;  if  not  hauling  and  cutting  wood,  pitch- 
markable  for  its  severity,  the  remainder  of  the  ing  hay,  &c.  The  different  climates  have  differ- 
winter.  Our  spring  is  about  three  weeks  later  ent  products  that  demand  attention  in  winter — 
than  that  of  the  previous  year.     We  had  frag- ' preparing   tobacco   for  market,   ginning  cotton, 


ments  of  snow  in  April.  We  have  had  two  co- 
pious rains  this  spring,  and  the  ground  is  tol- 
erably well  saturated. 

Winter  wheat  never  looked  more  promising 
here,  and  from  reports,  I  judge  the  crop  is  un- 
usually promising  throughout  the  western  States 


hulling  rice,  making  sugar  and  molasses,  and 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  next  crop.  This,  I 
presume,  was  calculated  for  a  busy  world,  and  a 
little  experience  suggests  that  the  comforts  of 
climate  are  more  nearly  equalized  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.     Southern  winters  are  generally 


Probably  there  has  been  an  unusual  quantity  of  I  delightful ;  but   even   there,  where   there   is  no 


spring  wheat  sown.  Judging  from  present  indi- 
cations, there  is  every  hope  that  there  will  be  an 
abundance  of  food  at  lower  prices  than  the  present. 

There  is  now  a  fair  promise  of  a  good  crop  of 
fruit,  of  every  description.  Even  peaches,  in 
some  locations,  promise  a  feast.  Since  the  above 
was  written,  we  have  had  two  severe  frosts,  on 
the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  which,  perhaps,  have 
taken  a  few  facts  from  my  calculations  on  fruit. 
However,  of  that  I  may  report  hereafter. 

Corn  is  one  of  our  staple  crops — in  fact,  it  is 
the  reliable  crop,  failing  last  year  as  an  excep- 
tion. The  mode  of  cultivation  of  corn  here  may 
be  new  to  some  of  your  new  subscribers.  Plow- 
ing is  usually  done  with  horses — a  good  span 
plowing  about  two  acres  per  day.  It  is  then 
furrowed  off  with  a  small  plow,  about  three  and 
a  half  to  four  feet  between  furrows,  then  crossed 
with  furrows  at  right  angles.  The  corn  is  dropped 
at  the  crossings,  and  usually  covered  with  a  hoe, 
though  frequently  with  a  horse  and  shovel  plow, 
or  some  other  similar  implement.  When  the 
corn  becomes  large  enough  to  be  worked,  it  is 
plowed  both  ways  of  the  rows  until  about  the 
first  of  July,  then  the  corn  is  left  to  its  own  care, 
and  wheat  harvest  demands  the  attention  of  "all 
hands."  Seldom  is  a  hoe  in  a  corn-field  after 
planting.  A  man  and  ahorse  can  usually  "tend" 
from  twenty  to  thirty  acres  of  corn,  usually  yield- 
ing from  forty  to  sixty  bushels  p»r  acre.  About 
September,  corn  enough  for  fodder  for  stock  is 
cut  and  put  in  shock  ;  the  remainder  remains  in 
the  field  and  is  "shucked"  at  leisure,  from  No- 
vember to  January.  A  two  horse  wagon  passes 
along  the  rows,  and  the  corn,  as  it  is  "shucked," 
is  thrown  into  the  wagon  and  conveyed  to  the 
corn-crib,  which  is  frequently  nothing  but  a  rail- 
pen.  Sod  ground  is  seldom  planted  to  corn. 
The  same  ground  is  frequently  planted  year  after 
year  in  corn,  without  manuring.  Let  no  one 
suppose  that  there  are  no  weeds  in  the  virgin 
soil.  It  is  full  of  them — more  rampant  than  in 
New  England,  and  would  destroy  any  corn  crop 
if  not  subdued.  Better  culture  would  raise  more 
corn,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  pay 
at  past  prices. 

It  would  amuse  a  Yankee  teamster  to  see  a 
western  man  drive  an  ox  team,  sitting,  usually, 
on  the  wagon,  with  a  long  lash  and  a  cracker  at- 
tached to  a  long  pole,  wielded  with  both  hands, 
almost  constantly  lashing  and  crocking  his  team, 
accompanied  by  a  generous  cxpenliture  of  breath, 
and  often   trotting  liis  unioadci  team  like  stage 


piercing  cold,  the  system  is  sometimes  chilled, 
shivering  and  torpid.  If  the  South  has  delight- 
ful winters,  the  North  has  delightful  summers. 

In  all  warm  climates,  noxious  insects  have  a 
longer  season  of  multiplication,  and,  without  ex- 
perience, you  can  hardly  appreciate  the  absence 
of  musquetoes,  fleas,  gauze-winged  fleas,  &c.,  &c. 
A  feverish  patient  never  longed  for  a  cooling 
draught  more  than  I  have,  in  a  warm  climate, 
for  one  summer  night's  rest,  such  as  I  have  had 
in  New  England  climate,  such  as  you  all  gene- 
rally have — refreshing  sleep. 

It  is  said  that  Zeuxis,  the  celebrated  painter  of 
Athens,  when  required  to  paint  a  model  of  beauty, 
chose  six  of  the  handsomest  ladies  of  the  city, 
that  he  might  select  the  peculiar  beauty  of  each 
to  combine  in  one  Helen.  If  we  could  select  the 
desired  portions  of  the  year  of  a  half  a  dozen 
climates  to  make  one,  even  then  we  would  proba- 
bly croak  a  little,  by  dint  of  habit.  And  if  one 
climate  alone  possessed  all  the  advantages,  that 
alone  would  be  inhabited,  and  we  would  quarrel 
for  elbow  room. 

"xi  Reader,"  who  reviewed  the  Monthly  for 
jNIarch,  expressed  a  desire  for  a  few  more  items 
from  "Nemo,"  before  "the  shakes  should  carry 
him  from  gay  to  grave,  and  never  bring  him  back 
again."  "The  shakes!"  What  terror  in  that 
word  !  "Distance  lends"  magnitude  to  the  word. 
When  you  are  right  among  "the  shakes,"  they 
are  a  mere  trifle — a  bad  dream — nothing  after  it 
is  over.  It  is  only  freezing  a  little  too  cold,  and 
thawing  a  little  too  hot — a  little  periodic  variety, 
that  can  be  stopped  when  you  are  tired  of  it. 
From  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  quinine,  taken  after 
the  dream  is  past,  is  sure  death  on  the  shakes, 
only  they  are  a  leetle  hydra-like.  I  ought  to 
know,  "I'm  experienced."  I've  tried  it  on  my- 
self a  hundred  times,  and  it  never  failed.  I  keep 
quinine  "constantly  on  hand,"  and  b'^gin  to  like 
it.     No  Maine  law  against  my  bitters. 

Burlinc/ton,  Iowa,  May  25,  1855.  Nemo. 


HOEING  IN  DRY  WEATHER. 

Experience  has  fully  established  the  fact  that 
corn,  and  other  crops,  arc  essentially  benefited 
by  hoeing  in  dry  weather,  but  the  reason  why,  or 
the  manner  how  it  is  done,  is  not  so  generally 
understood.  That  moisture  is  formed  by  stirring 
the  dry  particles  of  earth  and  changing  their  rel- 
ative positions,  is  generally  admitted. 

Water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
horses.  Oxen  are  presumed  to  1)0  less  deserving  I  These  sul)stances  are  also  contained  in  different 
mercy  than  horses — perhaps  because  they  have  |  proportions,  in  the   earth  and  atmosphere,  and 
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are,  to  some  extent,  formed  by  the  action  of  dif- 
ferent particles  of  earthy  matter  upon  each  other, 
when  brought  into  contact,  as  done  by  hoeing. 
Water  acts  as  a  solvent  of  other  substances,  and 
holds  them  in  solution  so  that  they  can  be  taken 
up  by  the  roots, and  made  to  nourish  the  growing 
plant.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  best  to  sow 
or  plant  seeds  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  land 
has  been  plowed  or  harrowed.  The  different  par- 
ticles of  matter  coming  together,  form  new  rela- 
tions and  produce  a  chemical  action,  during  which 
heat  is  evolved,  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are 
generated  and  caused  to  unite,  and  form  water, 
which,  Avith  other  substances,  act  upon  the  seeds 
and  produces  germination,  and  gives  to  the  new- 
born plant  a  vigoi-ous  start  into  existence.  After 
the  soil  has  remained  quiet  for  some  time,  these 
substances  having  exhausted  their  energy  by 
neutralizing  the  powers  of  each  other,  the  plant 
having  absorbed  all  the  elements  of  nutrition 
within  reach  of  its  roots,  it  growth  becomes  re- 
tarded, and  can  only  be  restored  by  renewing  the 
chemical  action.  This  can  be  done  by  applying 
some  compost  manure,  or  by  hoeing  or  stirring 
the  earth,  so  as  to  bring  different  particles  into 
contact  with  each  other  and  forming  new  com- 
binations, and  consequently,  thus  producing  a 
further  supply  of  nutritious  matter.  Corn,  that 
is  hoed  every  two  or  three  weeks,  will  come  to 
maturity  sooner,  produce  more,  and  be  better 
filled  on  the  cob,  than  it  will  when  treated  in  the 
usual  way.  We  would  recommend  to  our  far- 
mers to  select  two  or  three  rows  in  the  field,  and 
hoe  it  regularly  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
in  the  fiiU  inform  us  of  the  results  of  their  exper- 
iments.— Anon. 


reel,  and  it  became  clogged  in  going  a  few  feet ; 
it  was  cleared  and  tried  again  and  again,  as  at 
first,  but  with  no  better  success.  The  Ketchum 
machine  was  then  tried  and  worked  well,  giving 
decided  satisfaction  to  those  present.  One  of 
Manny's  machines  was  then  tried,  with  the  reel 
attached,  but  with  no  better  success.  It  was 
then  frankly  acknowledged  by  the  agent  that  the 
machine  would  not  work  in  such  grass  in  its 
present  constrviction.  The  Ketchum  machine 
was  purchased  by  me  at  this  last  trial  for  the  use 
of  the  alms-house  farm,  in  this  city.  The  last 
trial,  above  named,  was  on  the  29th  of  June,  last 
past.  Earl  C.  Uriggs,  Keeper  of  Aims-House. 
New  Bedford,  July  5,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TRIAL  OF  MOWING  MACHINES. 

Gentlemen  :  —  Having  seen  an  article  in  your 
paper,  copied  from  the  Telegraph,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  trial  of  mowing  machines  at  Dedham, 
and  which  report  seems  to  convey  the  idea  that 
Manny's  machine  was  generally  considered  the 
best,  and  learning  from  an  eye-witness  that  the 
grass  was  very  lifjht,  I  write  to  give  my  brother- 
farmers  the  result  of  my  experiments  with  it. 

My  first  trial  was  in  clover,  a  portion  of  which 
was  lodged,  with  much  old  stubble  at  the  bottom  ; 
the  machine  became  clogged  in  going  a  few  rods. 
It  was  then  cleared  and  tried  again  and  again, 
until  I  became  satisfied  that  it  would  not  work 
in  such  grass. 

I  then  informed  the  agent  for  selling,  of  whom 
I  had  previously  purchased  it,  and  requested  him 
to  inform  the  company  that  the  machine  would 
not  work  in  such  grass.  1  then  took  of  the  agent 
for  selling  the  Ketchum  machine,  one  of  his  on 
trial ;  tried  it  the  same  day,  in  the  same  grass, 
and  it  worked  to  my  entire  satisfaction — it  cut 
the  grass  close  and  smooth.  After  this,  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  agent  for  selling  the  Manny  ma- 
chine tliat  by  attaching  the  reel  to  the  machine, 
it  would  work  well,  and  to  my  satisfaction. 

The  mayor,  some  of  the  aldermen,  and  several 
practical  farmers,  had  an  invitation,  and  were 
present,  to  witness  the  second  trial  of  the  two 
machines,  which  was  in  an  old  meadow,  that  cut 
about  two  tons  on  an  average  per  acre. 

The  Manny  machine  was  first  tried  without  the 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

DOES  THE  CURCULIO  PUNCTUEE  THE 
APPLE? 

It  certainly  does.  I  have  repeatedly  caught  it 
in  the  very  act,  as  for  several  years  I  have  been 
watching  with  much  anxiety  the  operations  of  this 
insect  upon  my  own  fruit,  consisting  of  some 
scattered  old  trees,  a  few  in  the  garden,  and  an 
orchard  set  out  in  1850.  And  I  have  often  ex- 
pressed my  fears  that  unless  there  is  some  check 
upon  the  operations  of  the  curculio,  it  will  soon 
be  as  diSicult  in  my  section  to  raise  either  apples 
or  peaches  as  it  now  is  to  raise  plums.  For  the 
last  six  years,  nearly  every  apple  of  the  few  gath- 
ered from  my  scattered  trees  has  been  more  or 
less  deformed  by  the  punctures  of  the  curculio. 
Even  the  fruit  of  an  unusually  sour  and  crabbed 
"Native"  has  been  as  badly  used  as  the  more  val- 
uable varieties.  Indeed,  I  noticed  last  year, — 
what  I  thought  a  little  strange, — that  the  fair- 
skinned  Porter  grafted  into  an  old  tree  with  sev- 
eral other  varieties,  was  much  less  hacked  than 
the  other  kinds.  My  young  trees  have  borne  a 
very  little  fruit  for  three  years  past,  but  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  curculio  among  them  until  last 
year,  and  then  in  but  two  or  three  trees.  This 
year  I  believe  their  marks  are  to  be  seen  on  every 
tree  that  has  si^  any  fruit.  I  have  spent  consid- 
erable time  in  jarring  the  scamps  upon  a  sheet,  as 
recommended  in  case  of  plums,  and  have  bad  the 
satisfaction  of  grinding  scores  of  them  between 
the  thumb  and  finger. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Wyman  agrees  perfectly 
with  my  observation  of  the  effects  of  this  insect 
upon  the  apple.  But  as  it  "stings"  my  peaches 
as  well  as  apples,  I  should  not  expect  any  great 
advantage  from  cutting  down  the  apple  trees  and 
setting  out  peach  trees  in  their  place,  as  he  pro- 
poses, now  that  the  curculio  has  possession  of  the 
ground . 

As  to  remedies  or  preventives,  I  have  not  a 
word  of  encouragement,  except  by  reference  to 
the  early  promise  that  man  was  to  have  dominion 
"over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth,"  and  to  a  faint  hope  that  "man"  may 
yet  perceive  that  his  "mission"  is  rather  to  sub- 
due the  earth  than  his  fellows. 

A  neighbor  who  succeeds  in  raising  large  crops 
of  plums  informs  me  that  he  has  tried  all  such 
prescriptions  for  the  soil,  as  salt,  lime,  ashes,  &c. , 
and  found  them  utterly  inefficacious  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  curculio,  and  that  he  now  de- 
pends mainly  upon  his  thumb  and  fingers.     Last 
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year  I  cooped  a  hen  and  brood  of  chickens  under 
an  apple  tree  in  the  garden  ;  but  I  jarred  upon 
the  sheet  as  many  curculios  from   that  tree,  as 
from  the  others  without  the  chickens.         s.  f. 
Winchester,  July,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CITY  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

SIr.  Editor  : — Real  life  in  city  or  country  can 
only  be  measured  by  actual  residence  and  posi- 
tive experience.  While  a  city  lii'o  presents  its 
daily  changing  phases,  its  Babel  tongues,  its  con- 
fused, fierce  commotion — country  life  leads  on  to 
quiet,  sweetened  with  the  genial  breeze,  far 
away  from  the  great  cess-pools  of  vice,  the  mind 
rallies  with  new  hope  and  contentment  in  its 
allotted  home. 

_  Why  this  itching  for  city  life?  Is  it  for 
riches,  so  easily  gained,  and  so  suddenly  lost? 
Is  it  the  millinery  and  fancy  trappings  of  life 
that  so  fascinate  us  ?  Is  it  to  witness  beggars  by 
scores  who  are  sure  to  make  their  professional 
cff//5  about  breakflist  time?  Is  it  to  be  jostled 
by  the  multitude,  the  thunder  of  carriages,  dust, 
smoke  and  confusion,  that  we  so  love!  Is  it  to 
meet  with  better,  or  more  chaste  society  ?  Is  it 
to  improve  and  elevate  our  morals?  Is  it  because 
we  are  beset  with  less  danger?  Is  it  the  safer 
playhouse  for  our  children  ?  Is  it  that  less  of 
thieves,  burglars,  lewd  and  lascivious  nature, 
shall  meet  us  at  every  corner  ?  Where  will  such 
like  questions  end  ? 

In  this  mass  of  all  nations,  in  this  multitude, 
xoifh  and  loithout  occupations,  we  are  overwhelmed 
with  the  one  idea — ''how  do  they  all  live?" 

But  not  to  penetrate  city  life  any  longer,  let 
us  look  through  the  bars  and  see  what  there  is 
inviting  in  country  life. 

Tlie  larch  tree  in  the  forest — the  sweet  bloom 
of  the  orchard,  the  clover-head  that  sweetens  the 
air,  the  bird  that  sings  us  to  sleep  at  evening, 
and  awakens  us  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  the 
"babbling  brook,"  the  waving  wheat-field,  the 
farmer's  new  hay,  the  vernal  breeze  with  its 
"balm  of  a  thousand  flowers,"  how  they  en- 
chant the  uncaged  bird  when  thrown  from  the 
meshes  of  city  confinement. 

There,  we  meet  no  '■^fashionable'''  silken  trails, 
sweeping  clean  the  side-ways,  to  be  trodden  upon 
by  dirty  boots,  (a  daily  occurrence  in  Broad- 
way.) 

There,  the  little  girls  wend  their  way  to  school 
in  comely  attire,  perchance  to  worry  a  butterfly, 
or  disturb  the  "Quaker  Glrassliopjwr"  in  his 
dusty  nook.  What  rural,  clianiiing,  cliild-like 
sports,  compared  with  her  little  ragged  sister, 
whose  city  occupation  in  rainy  days  is  to  stand 
with  bare,  beef-red  feet,  ankle  d.iep  in  cold  mud, 
sweeping  the  cross-walks  for  gentlemen's  dean 
Imots,  and  as  they  pass  she  says,  reacliing  out  her 
hand  with  an  upward,  imp/orinr/  look,  "please  give 
me  a  penny,  sir,"  and  too  often,  is  the  cold, 
heartless  response — "get  out  of  my  way."  Are 
there  no  tears  for  this  ragged  cliild? 

While  the  merchant  madli/  or  even  cautiously 
pursues  his  work  of  gain,  'J5  per  cent,  of  his 
number  fail  of  success.  Not  so  with  tlie  far- 
mer,—he  rarely  fails;  inspired  with  the  breeze' 
that  waves  his  corn  and  freshens  his  soul  with 
hope,  satisfied  with  moderate  gains,   ho  dignifies  I 


the  noble  destiny  of  man.  His  "Wall  Street" 
is  the  field  of  noble  toil  and  honest  gain.  His  is 
not  the  interest  of  usury,  not  an  insidious  specu- 
lating scheme  to  entrap  his  neighbors,  and  bring 
their  children  to  want.  No  "fancy  stocks"  are 
jobbed  at  his  farm.  He  deals  in  a  substance, 
wrought  out  by  the  plow  and  the  sickle.  His 
"broker's  office"  is  the  leanto  and  the  sheep- 
fold,  where  the  fleece  is  nurtured  and  matured 
for  honest  humanity,  not  to  impoverisli  and 
starve  his  neighbor  hy  fleecing  his  pockets. 

In  stating  the  case,  it  is  without  desire  of  ex- 
aggeration, or  to  overdraw  the  picture.  What- 
ever deductions  may  be  made,  let  the  candid  in- 
quirer decide  what  is  the  difference  between 
city  and  country  life.  p. 

Brooklyn,  L.  /.,  June  16. 


FARMERS'  MEETING  AT  HILLS- 
BOROUGH  BRIDGE. 

The  President  being  absent.  Col.  Hiram  Mon- 
roe, of  Hillsborough,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents, 
took  tlie  chair.  The  meeting  was  organized  by 
choosing  Brooks  Shattuck,  of  Bedford,  Secretary 
pro  tem. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion to  be.  The  Winter  Manayement  of  Stock, 
and  having  been  appointed  to  open  the  discussion, 
he  proceeded  to  remark  tliat  he  considered  the 
rearing  and  management  of  Stock  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  farmers  of  the  county.  Tlie  kind  of 
stock  kept,  the  care,  food  and  manner  of  feeding, 
should  claim  his  attention  ;  thought  cattle  should 
be  fed  at  regular  intervals — considered  that  roots 
were  of  great  benefit  to  cattle,  fed  in  connection 
with  dry  hay ;  that  roots  however  should  be  fed 
regularly  tlirough  the  feeding  season  ;  had  ob- 
served tiiat  when  he  had  fed  them  a  part  of  the 
winter,  and  then  discontinued  them,  cattle  seemed 
to  derive  little  good  from  them  ;  he  would  pro- 
portion the  daily  quantity  so  that  it  should  be 
equal  through  the  feeding  season. 

He  had  experimented  on  two  heifers,  giving  to 
one  good  hay,  and  to  tlie  other  a  few  carrots  in 
connection  with  the  hay.  In  the  spring  the  one 
that  had  the  carrots  had  made  more  flesh  and 
was  much  the  best  through  the  next  season. 

Mr.  Monroe  usually  lets  liis  cattle  out  at  9  or 
10  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  ties  up  again  at  2 — feeds 
all  his  fodder  in  the  barn  except  some  that  is  very 
poor. 

Mr.  Charles  Gates,  of  Antrim,  said  that  in  or- 
der to  get  a  good  animal,  the  foundation  must  be 
laid  the  first  year  ;  he  liad  been  successful  in  rear- 
ing calves  without  milk,  l)y  giving  ono-tliird  bar- 
ley to  two-tliirds  oatmeal  made  into  a  poiu'idge  ; 
calves  fed  upon  this  had  made  as  much  growth  as 
upon  milk. 

;Mr.  Gates  thouglit  much  benefit  was  derived 
from  cutting  the  fodder  fed  to  cuttle  ;  he  bad  kept 
a  horse  througli  the  winter  on  ci.it  straw  and  hay 
cut  and  well  mi.xed  together,  the  nett  cost  of 
which  did  not  exceed  ten  dollars,  exclusive  of  the 
labor  of  preparing  the  food,  and  of  feeding  it 
out. 

We  did  not  understand  whether  Mr.  Gates  ad- 
ded meal  of  any  kind  to  liis  straw  and  hay  ;  but 
conclude  they  get  a  dusting  from  the  meal  hag. 

James  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Bl' Iford,  remarked 
that  ho  had  paid  much  attenti  'U  to  the  rearing 
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and  crossing  of  stock,  and  like  Mr.  Gates,  would 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  good  animal  during  the 
first  year  ;  this  he  would  do  by  giving  the  light- 
er part  of  the  milk,  or  that  which  remains  after 
the  milkmaid  has  taken  a  portion. 

Mr.  Walker  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
parsnip  was  much  the  best  root  to  feed  out  to 
stock ;  that  cattle  should  be  tended  regularly 
and  treated  kindly  ;  that  bedding  down  at  night 
added  to  their  comfort;  he  disliked  to  have  his 
cattle  remain  out  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Walker  presented  to  the  meeting  a  speci- 
men of  the  parsnip  that  he  raises  ;  they  were  of 
mammoth  size  and  length,  and  indicate  that 
friend  Walker  has  taken  advantage  of  the  quite 
recent  discovery  that  we  farmers  have  a  farm 
under  a  farm. 

B.  F.  Cutter,  of  Pelham,  said  that  he  had  not 
paid  much  attention  to  the  raising  of  stock  ;  but 
from  reading  and  observation,  he  was  convinced 
that  much  improvement  had  been  made  in  rela- 
tion to  the  kind  kept,  to  food  and  general  treat- 
ment ;  thought  kind  treatment  of  much  impor- 
tance, and  placed  much  stress  on  regular  feeding. 
Some  milkmen  in  his  vicinity  Avere  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  their  cows  in  the  barn  through  the 
entire  day,  and  thought  that  by  so  doing  they 
obtained  more  milk  than  where  their  cows  re- 
mained out  a  portion  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Hillsborough,  remarked  that 
although  he  was  not  a  farmer,  yet  he  had  em- 
ployed oxen  and  horses  on  heavy  stone  teams, 
and  was  satisfied  that  cattle  would  do  more  work 
and  stand  it  better  fed  on  cut  feed,  with  meal  ad- 
ded, than  when  fed  on  dry  hay,  with  the  meal 
given  separately.  He  was  acquainted  in  Caledo- 
nia County,  Vermont,  and  had  noticed  there  the 
cross  of  the  Devon  with  the  best  native,  as  excel- 
lent milch  cows  ;  he  had  also  noticed  that  farm- 
ers in  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  were  in  the 
habit  of  letting  their  cattle  (young?)  remain  in 
the  yards  during  the  night,  Raving  sheds  for  them 
to  go  under  in  stormy  weather. 

At  this  point  in  the  discussion  it  was  voted  to 
adjourn  until  2  o'clock. 

On  meeting  after  the  adjournment  the  discus- 
sion was  profitably  continued  until  3  o'clock, 
when  the  chairman  introduced  to  the  meeting 
B.  F.  Cutter,  of  Pelham,  who  gave  a  very  in- 
structive and  practical  address  on  Fruit  Culture. 

After  the  address,  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Bedford, 
suggested  by  way  of  inquiry,  whether  the  graft- 
ing of  different  kinds  of  fruit  near  each  other,  or 
the  grafting  of  good  fruit  near  the  common  stock, 
did  not  cause  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the 
fruit.  He  inferred  that  this  might  be  the  case 
from  the  fact  that  the  different  kinds  of  the  same 
species  would  mix  through  the  blossom.  All  had 
no  doubt  observed  this  peculiarity  in  the  mixture 
of  different  kinds  of  corn  ;  the  same  was  equally 
true  in  regard  to  every  other  vegetable,  some  will 
mix  at  greater  distances  than  others.  Botanists 
have  given  one  instance  at  least  where  the  pollen 
had  been  carried  twenty-five  miles.  Though  he 
doubted  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  it  was  an 
unquestionable  fact  that  different  kinds  of  vege- 
tables of  the  same  species  or  genus  would  mix. 
Mr.  Wallace  stated  a  fact  that  came  under  his 
own  observation.  Two  years  ago  last  spring,  hj 
planted  some  summer  squash  seeds  which  came 
up  and  flourished,  producing  abundantly  ;  near 


to  them  came  up  accidentally  a  pumpkin  which 
likewise  bore  well ;  he  saved  some  of  the  squash 
seeds,  and  planted  them  a  year  ago  last  spring, 
they  came  up  in  appearance  summer  squashes  ; 
some  came  up  squashes  and  some  bore  a  fruit  re- 
sembling in  part  a  squash,  about  half  as  large  as 
a  pumpkin.  He  planted  the  seed  from  these  last 
spring,  and  the  product  was  diminutive  in  size 
and  poor  in  quality.  Hence  he  contended  that 
different  kinds  of  vegetables  of  the  same  species, 
producing  fruit  from  the  blossom  should  not  be 
planted  near  each  other,  especially  if  intended 
for  seed,  lest  the  product  should  become  worse 
instead  of  better. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Prichard,  of 
Deering,  Morse,  of  Francestown,  and  Shattuck 
of  Bedford. 

On  motion  the  thanks  of  the  Society  wore  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Cutter  for  his  address,  and  a  copy 
requested  for  the  jiress. 

Brooks  Shattuck,  Sec.  pro  Ian. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CUTTING  OE  GEASS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  this  morning  heard  a  conver- 
sation between  two  of  my  neighbors,  practical, 
thinking  men,  a  brief  sketch  of  which  I  will  en- 
deavor to  give  ;  perhaps  it  may  induce  others  to 
think  on  the  subject.  Says  A  to  B,  "When  shall 
you  commence  cutting  your  grass?"  B  replies, 
Next  week,  I  think  ;  my  grass  has  thickened  up 
much  of  late,  and  now  promises  quite  a  fair  crop, 
of  more  than  a  ton  to  the  acre."  Says  A,  "How 
much  have  you?"  B  replies,  "Something  over 
fifty  acres  of  upland  mowing,  besides  runs  and 
meadows."  Says  A,  "Why  don't  you  get  one  of 
the  moivinff  machines,  now  so  much  spoken  of,  by 
means  of  which  more  than  half  the  expense  of 
cutting  can  be  saved?"  Says  B,  "I  have  been 
thinking  of  this,  but  am  not  fully  satisfied  that 
it  would  be  to  me  any  saving  worthy  of  notice. 
In  the  first  place,  I  shall  have  to  expend  between 
three  and  four  hundred  dollars  to  obtain  a  ma- 
chine, and  a  team  to  work  it,  as  I  have  but  one 
horse,  the  wear  and  tear  of  which,  with  the  in- 
terest on  the  cost,  cannot  be  estimated  less  than 
ffty  dollars  a  year — a  sum  about  equal  to  one- 
half  the  whole  expense  of  gathering  in  my  crop. 
I  have  generally  found,  when  I  have  a  fair  gang 
of  hands,  that  I  can  get  into  my  barn  as  many 
tons  of  hay  in  the  month  of  July,  as  they  perform 
days'  labor,  so  that  it  does  not  cost  me  more  than 
two  dollars  a  ton  to  get  my  hay.  Then  there  is 
so  much  uncertainty  about  the  working  of  these 
machines,  and  the  kimi  of  machine  to  be  pre- 
ferred, that  I  have  concluded  to  wait  until  the 
committees,  who  are  investigating  the  matter,  are 
ready  to  report.  How  much  more  will  then  be 
known  that  can  be  relied  on,  will  depend  some- 
thing upon  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mittee themselves.  I  do  not  think  much  of  the 
opinions  of  gentlemen,  clad  in  kid  gloves,  of  the 
value  of  farm  implements.  As  to  all  the  labors 
of  the  farm,  I  much  prefer  the  conclusions  of 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  labor  with 
their  own  hands." 

July  4,  1855. 

5^  Keep  your  implements  always  in  order.  Re- 
member the  proverb,  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 
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For  the  Neiv  England  Farmer. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  CURCULIO  OR 
PLUM  WEEVIL. 

BY    S.  P.  FOWLER. 

I  had  thought  it  unnecessary  to  add  anything 
more  to  what  has  been  already  published  in  the 
Fanner,  in  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  curculio, 
but  as  you  have  requested  some  one  to  reply  to 
the  inquiry  of  one  of  your  correspondents  in  your 
paper  of  June  30th,  I  Avill  endeavor  to  comply 
"with  your  request,  and  offer  some  general  re- 
marks upon  the  plum  weevil  or  curculio. 

The  question  put  by  your  correspondent  is 
this — "Does  the  curculio  puncture  the  apple?" 
In  replj"^,  I  would  say,  they  not  only  puncture 
the  plum,  but  the  apple,  pear,  peach  cherry, 
nectarine  and  apricot.  I  have  also  seen  some  of 
our  native  fruits  under  cultivation  marked  by 
the  curculio,  particularly  the  June-berry  (Amel- 
anchier  Canadensis.)  But  it  seems  to  prefer  the 
plum  to  any  other  fruit  in  which  to  lay  its  eggs. 
I  have  also  known,  in  a  few  instances,  the  insect 
to  deposit  its  egg  in  the  tender  terminal  shoots  of 
the  plum  tree,  the  same  having  been  before  no- 
ticed by  Kollar,  in  unfruitful  seasons,  in  his 
treatise,  when  speaking  of  the  copper-colored 
plum  weevils  of  Europe.  Doct.  Harris,  the  dis- 
tinguished entomologist,  in  view  of  this  fact,  has 
truly  and  beautifully  observed,  that  "we  see  the 
care  of  the  Creator  for  some  of  the  least  of  His 
creatures,  which  he  has  wisely  provided  with  va- 
riable instincts,  enabling  them  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in 
which  they  may  happen  to  be  placed,  and  thus, 
even  in  unfruitful  seasons,  to  provide  for  a  suc- 
cession of  their  kind." 

The  curculio  is  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  de- 
positing its  eggs  in  those  warty  excrescences,  in- 
cident to  plum  trees,  which  are  probably  caused 
by  disease  in  the  sap  or  its  vessels.  Tliis  has  led 
some  persons  to  suppose  that  the  black  knots  are 
caused  by  this  insect,  which  I  think  is  a  mistake. 
This  habit  of  the  curculio  or  plum  weevil  in  not 
confining  its  operations  to  the  plum,  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  or  not  understood  by  many 
cultivators  when  they  recommend  the  use  of 
lime,  ashes,  snuff  or  other  substances  in  dusting 
the  plum  tree  and  its  fruit.  All  the  effect  such 
a  practice  would  have,  would  be  to  drive  them 
from  his  plum  trees  to  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
in  the  neighborhood.  Such  a  mode  of  procedure 
would  probably  give  the  timid  curculio  a  fright, 

Ecrhaps  a  dusty  jacket,  and  cause  him  to  change 
is  quarters,  but  would  by  no  means  lessen  his 
depredations. 

Now  1  would  say  to  the  cultivator,  your  war- 
fare upon  noxious  insects  should  be  more  san- 
guinary ;  don't  spend  your  time  in  seeking  to 
drive  them  away  when  committing  their  depreda- 
tions, but  seek  some  method  to  destroy  them. 
Jii/l  than,  kill  (hem,  should  be  your  constant  aim 
and  motto,  at  every  period  of  their  transforma- 
tions. My  method  in  destroying  the  curculio 
has  been,  to  pick  up  under  the  trees  all  the 
wormy  plums  as  tliey  fall,  and  throw  them  into 
a  mill-pond.  Other  means  can  be  used  to  destroy 
the  larva  in  tlie  fruit,  such  as  steaming  them,  or 
putting  tliom  into  a  barrel  partly  filled  with  water. 
If  this  method  of  gathering  up  the  wormy  fruit 
and  destroying  the  grub  be  frequently  practised, 


during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  it  will 
greatly  lessen  the  ravages  of  the  curculio.  The 
nimble  fingers  of  children  will  aid  us  here,  in  ac- 
complishing this  work  ;  I  would  say  in  this  con- 
nection, I  use  the  same  means  to  rid  my  grounds 
of  that  other  pest  to  fruit-growers,  the  apple- 
worm. 

The  number  of  cherries  punctured  by  the  cur- 
culio is  greater  than  1  had  supposed.  Upon  ex- 
amination to-day,  of  a  May  Duke  clierry  tree,  I 
discovered  one  maggot  in  every  fifteen  of  the  ripe 
fruit  to  be  found.  Cherries  ripening  early  never 
fall  like  other  kinds  of  fruit  when  punctured, 
and  there  is  no  visible  appearance  of  the  worm. 
And  as  few  persons  make  two  bites  to  a  cherry, 
and  are  unconscious  of  the  grub  within  the  fruit, 
they,  the  grubs,  must  have  a  hard  and  perilous 
time  of  it,  and  probably  but  few,  if  any,  escape 
their  fate,  and  are  literally  devoured  alive,  meet- 
ing an  early  death,  and  thus  fail  to  pass  through 
their  transformation. 

In  regard  to  the  black  knots  on  plum  trees,  my 
method  for  their  removal  is  simply  to  cut  them 
from  tlie  branches,  when  they  first  appear,  and 
burn  or  otherwise  destroy  them  ;  and  should  the 
tree  be  much  affected  by  these  excrescences,  I  cut 
it  down.  I  also  find  some  kinds  of  plum  trees 
are  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  this  disease  than 
others,  and  such  should  be  sought  for  and  culti- 
vated. The  Canada  plum,  (Prunus  Americana) 
is  a  hardy  native,  and  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
insects  or  the  black  knots,  which  renders  it  desi- 
rable for  stocks  for  budding  or  engrafting  upon. 
The  tree  thus  becomes  a  dwarf  in  its  habits,  and 
is  the  more  easily  protected  from  the  curculio, 
and  reached  when  applying  the  knife  to  the 
warts  or  knots.  S.  P.  Fowler. 

Dancer s-port,  July  4,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MOWING  MACHINES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  I  was  passing  the  fine  culti- 
vated grounds  of  Gen.  S.  on  Monday  afternoon,  I 
heard  the  clatter  of  a  moxoer,  and  on  examintion 
found  that  his  men  had  just  commenced  cutting 
his  grass,  with  one  of  Ketchum's  machines,  the 
same  that  he  used  last  season.  It  was  drawn  by 
a  large  pair  of  active,  well -trained  oxen.  The 
work  was  completely  done ;  as  perfectly  as  it 
could  have  been  with  scythes  in  the  best  experi- 
enced hands.  The  field  contained  four  acres,  and 
the  crop  averaged  alwut  one  ton  to  the  acre;  there 
were  some  patches  of  the  field  cultivated  with  other 
crops,  and  a  few  trees  on  parts  of  it,  consequent- 
ly the  services  of  two  men,  with  scythes,  were 
needed  to  clear  away  at  tiie  ends,  and  to  pick  up 
the  fragments.  The  work  went  successfully  on, 
and  was  completed  before  night.  Tlie  men  sweat 
profusely,  and  so  did  the  cattle.  The  best  way 
you  can  fix  it,  mowing  is  Iiard  work. 

On  a  field  near  by,  one  of  Russell's  one-horse 
machines  was  put  in  operation  the  same  day.  It 
was  new,  and  operated  so  little  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  proprietor,  that  ho  made  up  his  mind  to 
return  it.  Another  gentleman,  who  successfully 
operated  one  of  Ketchum's  machines  the  last  sea- 
son, put  it  in  motion  the  same  day, — but  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  it  gave  out  by  breaking  two 
of  the  cogs  in  the  small  wheel,  rendering  city  re- 
pairs necessary.     Thus  endeth  the  first  lesson  of 
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mowing  by  machinery  in  the  natural  ivay.     We  stones  in  the  road.     They  ought  to  be  kept  raked 
have   seen   accounts   of  holiday   experiments   at  out.     Public  sentiment  should  demand  it.     Ire- 


West  Chester,  at  Dedham,  at  lladley,  at  Sprin 
field,  &c., — all  of  which  are  well  enough  in  their 
place — but  what  we  want  to  know  is,  are  the  ma- 
chines so  constructed,  that  real  farmers  can  find 
it  for  their  advantage  to  purchase  them  and  do 
the  work  upon  their  farms  ?  That  they  can  be 
made  so  as  to  cut  and  spread  the  grass  perfectly 
where  there  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way,  has 
often  been  demonstrated,  but  what  kind  of  ma- 
chine will  do  this  best,  remains  to  be  proved. 
We  hope  the  experiment  now  going  on,  will  ere 
long  do  away  with  all  doubts  in  the  matter.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  just  de- 
termination is,  the  want  of  good  fidelity  in  the 
structure  of  machines.  When  the  chcapeniny 
■process  begins  to  be  introduced,  then  the  reliable 
character  correspondingly  disappears.  *. 

July  11,  1855. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 


member  that  dry  summer  how  vigilantly  Good- 
man went  over  the  roads  again  and  again,  with  a 
stout  garden  rake,  and  cleared  out  the  loose 
stones.  It  was  a  small  job,  and  brought  great 
comfort  to  all.  I  thank  him  here  for  his  consid- 
eration. 

Is  it  not  safe  to  judge  of  the  intelligence  and 
prosperity  of  a  community  by  the  roads  they  tra- 
vel? I  tliink  so,  and  go  in  for  elevating  the  stan- 
dard in  our  good  town.  w.  d.  c. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  July,  1855. 


HIGHWAY  WORK. 

In  Concord,  Mass.,  the  highway  tax  is  paid  to 
the  collector,  as  are  other  taxes.  Formerly  it 
was  the  custom  to  have  the  taxes  worked  out,  or 
stood  out,  as  some  said,  and  many  did. 

By  the  present  system,  the  person  who  has 
charge  of  the  roads  in  a  certain  district  may  com- 
mence his  repairs  on  the  highways  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  and  cart  his  gravel  so 
that  it  w^ill  settle  immediately,  and  make  a  fine 
road  at  once.  When  A,  B,  and  C,  had  to  be 
called  upon,  the  hook  must  be  first  prepared,  so 
that  the  surveyor  could  tell  what  taxes  were  due. 
This  generally  came  along  in  midsummer,  when 
the  roads  were  as  dry  as  meal,  and  the  less  done 
on  them  the  better. 

It  seems  as  if  all  could  see  the  great  economy 
of  the  present  ai-rangemcnt.  The  intelligent  sur- 
veyor hires  his  two  good  men,  takes  team  enough 
and  the  right  tools,  and  works  when  and  where 
it  is  needed.  Before,  we  used  to  have  at  times  a 
great  party  out.  The  roads  would  be  plowed  up 
at  the  sides,  and  then  men  strung  along  to  shovel 
the  rich  loam  or  sand  into  the  ruts.  The  trav- 
eller dreaded  to  come  upon  such  a  piece  of  mend- 
ed (!)  ways.  It  was  a  sore  spot  for  a  long  time. 
It  was  a  fortunate  year  for  our  district  when 
my  neighbor  Goodman  was  surveyor.  We  had 
the  roads  in  trim  that  year,  let  me  tell  you.  He 
commenced  in  March.  He  opened  the  water- 
courses, and  drained  the  deep  ruts  of  the  floods  of 
standing  water  which  helped  the  wheels  to  wear 
down  continually  deeper.  He  then  carted  coarse 
gravel,  and  filled  the  ruts  with  shovels  from  tilt- 
ed carts  Avith  great  dispatch.  The  gravel  stuck 
in  the  wet  ruts,  and  soon  became  firm  as  the  ev- 
erlasting hills. 

There  is  gravel  enough  in  our  district  for  all 
the  roads  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  little 
harder  filling  it  than  the  yellow  dirt  beside  the 
road,  but  Goodman  said  nothing  but  the  best  of 
gravel  should  he  spread  on  tlie  road,  if  he  went 
half  a  mile  for  it.  Nobody  ever  before  discovered 
that  several  high  ridges  in  the  very  roads  them- 
selves were  excellent  gravel,  and  could  be  removed 
with  a  two-fold  advantage. 

Mr.  Brown,  nothing  disturbs  my  spine  and  tem- 
per more  than  to   go  jolting  over  loose  cobble- 


WOOD  LAND. 

Fifteen  acres  of  wood  and  timber  land  will 
furnish  a  farmer  his  ordinary  timber  and  wood  for 
two  fires.  Ten  cords  of  wood  suffice  for  any  man 
to  keep  two  fires  the  year  round,  provided  he  has 
tight  rooms  and  good  stoves.  We  have  kept  two 
fires,  since  the  first  of  November,  in  two  large 
rooms,  and  have  not  yet  burned  three  cords  of 
wood,  and  we  can  assure  you  that  we  like  a  good 
comfortable  fire.  The  farmer  should  commence 
on  one  side  of  his  lot,  and  cut  the  wood  clean  as 
he  goes.  In  this  manner  the  young  shoots  come 
up  alike,  as  they  receive  the  sun  alike.  Now 
say  there  are  thirty  cords  of  wood  to  an  acre ; 
if  he  cuts  ten  cords  of  wood  a  year,  it  will  take 
him  three  years  to  cut  off  the  wood  of  a  single 
acre,  and  it  will  take  him  forty-five  years  to  cut 
the  wood  off  from  his  lot  of  fifteen  acres.  At 
the  end  of  forty-five  years,  he  may  go  back  to 
the  first  acre  he  cut,  and  cut  thirty  cords  to  the 
acre.  On  our  ordinary  upland,  wood  will  grow 
to  thirty  cords  to  the  acre  in  thirty  years. 

Thirty-four  years  since,  we  recollect  of  assist- 
ing in  clearing  fourteen  acres  of  wood  land,  and 
getting  the  same  into  winter  rye.  After  the  crop 
of  winter  rye  was  taken,  it  was  pastured  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  then  suffered  to  grow  up.  The 
growth  was  white  oak,  yellow  oak,  red  oak, 
chestnvit  and  maple.  Seven  years  since,  that 
same  rye  field  was  cut  over,  and  there  was  not  a 
single  acre  of  it  but  produced  thirty  cords  to  the 
acre  !  And  this  in  twenty-seven  years  ! — Ano7iy- 
mous. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer 

TO  OWNERS  OF  OAX  AND  PINE 
SHRUBS. 

Editors  of  the  Farmer  : — One  word  of  sug- 
gestion, if  you  please,  to  the  owners  of  the  small 
patches  of  oak,  walnut  and  pine  shrubs,  which 
are  seen  so  frequently  on  the  borders  of  Massa- 
chusetts villages,  on  the  plains,  and  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  hills.  These  objects,  which  now  strike 
the  eye  so  disagreeably,  however  small  and  un- 
couth, may  be  made  the  most  attractive  feature 
of  the  scenery. 

In  proof  of  this,  let  me  give  you  my  own  ex- 
perience. I  owned,  four  years  since,  within  a 
short  distance  from  this  village,  about  six  acres 
of  the  most  unsightly  land  in  the  neighborhood, 
a  mass  of  rocks  and  stumps,  shrub  oaks,  shrub 
pines  and  shrub  walnuts.  By  trimming  away  in 
the  beginning  all  the  shrubs  except  one  upright 
shoot,  and  digging  all  the  old  stumps  away,  I 
have  a  young  grove  to  beautify  rather  than  de- 
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face  the  surrounding  lands,  and  to  afford  a  pleas- 
ant retreat  for  an  hour  from  dust  and  ftitigue.  I 
have  seen  larger  and  smaller  patches  of  the  same 
description  of  land,  and  I  longed  to  say  to  the 
owners  of  them  that  they  are  thoughtlessly  de- 
priving themselves  and  their  neighbors  of  one  of 
the  richest  enjoyments  of  life,  and  the  country  of 
its  least  expensive  and  most  desirable  ornament. 

No  one  will  require  to  be  shown  the  compara- 
tive clieapness  or  attractiveness  of  such  a  grove 
over  one  where  the  trees  are  transplanted  ;  and 
thanks  to  your  paper,  and  such  as  yours,  no  one 
will  ask.  Of  what  use  is  the  fitting  up  of  retreats 
for  poets  or  moon-struck  gazers  at  bewitching 
nature,  to  the  hardy  tillers  of  a  soil  which  yields 
a  meagre  return,  when  it  receives  every  moment 
of  time  and  every  effort  of  skill  ?  Objections  of 
this  kind  do  not  now  require  to  be  answered,  if 
ever  made,  and  attention  is  directed,  by  all 
classes,  to  that  which  beautifies  and  adorns,  as 
well  as  to  that  which  plucks  from  nature  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

Yours  truly,         Oliver  N.  Bacox. 

Nalick,  July  7,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

"SEVENTEEN  YEAR  LOCUSTS." 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  Providence  Journal,  o^  iha 
fore  part  of  last  month,  is  an  article  with  the  above 
caption,  in  which  the  writer  doubts  that  there 
are  any  "seventeen  year  locusts."  The  Journal 
says:  "The  lovers  of  the  marvellous  may  not 
thank  us  for  destroying  a  venerable  illusion,  but 
truth  compels  us  to  state  that,  according  to  the 
best  etymological  authority,  no  such  peculiar  in- 
sect as  the  "seventeen  year  locust"  exists.  Lo- 
custs are  found  in  more  or  less  abundance  every 
year,  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  variety  or  species,  which  ap- 
pear at  regular  intervals  of  seventeen  years,  is 
unsustained  by  factt." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  will  you  allow  me  to  state 
what  '■'■facts''''  in  the  case  I  happen  to  possess.  I 
was  born  on  the  18th  of  January,  1790,  and  in 
1802  there  appeared,  in  a  certain  wood-lot,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  where  I  then  lived,  and 
do  now,  what  were  called  the  seventeen  -year  lo- 
custs. I  heard  it  talked  about,  a  year  or  two 
before  they  appeared,  that  tiie  year  1802  was  to 
be  the  locust  year.  Well,  June  came,  and  also, 
about  the  tenth  of  the  month,  the  looked-for  lo- 
custs, in  great  numbers.  In  the  midst  of  tlieir 
greatest  dispLiy  and  profusion,  we  could  plainly 
ear  tliem  sing,  in  a  calm  forenoon,  although  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant,  in  a  straight  line.  I 
recollect  going  to  see  tliem,  accompanied  by  my 
father,  and  carrying  a  basket  and  bringing  home 
some  two  quarts  of  them ;  most  of  them  we  let 
go  into  the  woods,  near  my  father's  house,  and, 
in  just  seventeen  years  after,  some  few  appeared 
in  the  said  woods  where  we  liad  let  them  go,  none 
having  been  seen  or  heard  there  before,  as  I  was 
informed. 

In  the  woods  first  alluded  to,  where  they  ap- 
peared in  1802,  they  also  appeared  in  181U,  just 
seventeen  years  after,  but  not  quite  so  numerous 
aa  they  were  in  the  former  year.  They  were, 
however,  pretty  numerous,  and  we  could  iiear 
them  sing  the  like  distance  tliat  we  did  before. 
There  were  a  very  few  the  year  before  and  the 


year  after  those  dates,  as  though  they  made  a 
mistake  of  one  year  in  their  calculation,  but  not 
one  was  seen  in  any  other  j'ear. 

In  1836,  seventeen  years  after  the  last  date, 
they  were  also  seen  in  the  same  place,  but  they 
appeared  less  plenty,  as  though  they  were  run 
ning  out  and  becoming  extinct.  The  last  year  of 
their  appearing  was  in  1853,  and,  as  I  forgot  to 
pay  any  attention  to  it  in  that  year,  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  appeared  or  not.  There 
was  a  piece  of  wood  land  in  Easton,  near  Colonel 
Shepherd  Leach's  Iron  Fo'undry,  where  they  ap- 
peared in  the  al)ove  years. 

The  fact  tliat  these  locusts  appear  in  one  part 
and  another  of  the  country,  in  years  differing 
from  the  above  dates,  is  no  argument  that  they 
do  appear  oftener  than  seventeen  years  in  those 
various  places,  as  all  accounts  agree  that  they  ap- 
pear every  seventeen  years  in  those  various  places. 
It  is  my  impression  that  tliis  subject  has  received 
ample  investigation  by  a  person  qualified  for  the 
task,  and  who,  on  the  eve  of  publishing  a  book 
uDon  the  subject,  solicited  information  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  on  the  subject.  I  have  not 
seen  the  book,  and  have  forgot  the  name  of  the 
author  or  his  place  of  residence,  but  am  inclined 
to  think  that  he  lived  in  Philadelj^hia.  Can  you 
inform  me  about  such  a  book? 

Most  respectfully  yours,      Isaac  Stearns. 

Mansfield,  Mass.,  July  4. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  looked 
into  the  "Treatise  on  Insects,"  by  T.  W.  Harris, 
M.  D.,  published  in  1842,  by  order  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  and  there,  on  page  178, 
find  his  description  of  this  seventeen  year  locust, 
Cicada  Septemdecim,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. They  were  first  described  as  appearing 
in  Plymouth,  in  1633.  Tlie  tenth  time  of  their 
appearing  from  that  date,  would  bring  it  down 
to  the  year  1803  ;  but  it  appears  that  Mr.  Har- 
ris, in  his  book  above  alluded  to,  states  that  they 
appeared  in  Plymouth,  Sandwich  and  Falmouth, 
in  the  year  1804,  instead  of  1803,  if  the  exact  pe- 
riod of  seventeen  years  was  allotted  them.  Mr. 
Harris  says  :  "Circumstances  may  occasionally 
retard  or  accelerate  their  progress  to  maturity  ; 
but  the  usual  interval  is  certainly  seventeen 
years,  according  to  the  observations  and  testi- 
mony of  many  persons  of  undoubted  veracity." 

On  i^age  181  of  Mr.  Harris'  Treatise,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  appeared  in  Sandwich  in  1787, 
1804,  1821,  and,  therefore,  this  present  year, 
1855,  is  locust  year  there.  Have  you,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, some  correspondent  in  Sandwich  who  will 
give  an  account  of  this  matter?  Also,  whether 
they  did  not  appear  in  the  year  1838  ?        i.  s. 

Remarks. — We  have  no  knowledge  of  a  work 
being  in  preparation  on  the  subject  discussed 
above.  Will  some  of  our  Sandwich  friends  grat- 
ify us  by  giving  a  little  attention  to  this  article  ? 


1^  If  all  the  nourishment  lor  plants  came  from 
tlie  soil,  the  soil  of  newly  cleared  land  would  be 
no  more  fertile  tiianold  land — but  drawing  much 
of  tlieir  nourisliment  from  tlie  atniospliere,  and 
decompositicin  taking  place  on  the  soil,  tin;  plant 
not  only  returns  all  it  gets  from  the  soil,  but  also 
the  fertilizing  ammonia  and  carbon  it  receives 
from  the  atmosphere. 
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THE  CAT  BIRD. 

It  is  altogether  too  common  among  our  people 
to  complain  of  the  hardness  and  poverty  of  the 
soil,  of  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  shortness  of  the 
spring  and  east  winds.  Another  class,  who  are 
tarry-at-home  travellers,  and  who  sit  slippered 
and  cushioned  in  easy  chairs,  and  read  of  Italian 
skies  and  tropical  birds,  declare  that  no  brilliant 
sunsets  adorn  our  western  skies,  and  that  we  have 
no  birds  of  beautiful  plumage  or  of  exquisite 
song.  The  Bob-o-link  is  but  a  vulgar  grub-catch- 
er, and  the  Baltimore  Oriole,  or  Golden  Robin, 
but  an  arrant  cherry-stealer,  and  fit  only  to  be 
shot  by  roving  boys. 

These  remarks  were  suggested  by  observing  a 
rare  bird  upon  one  of  our  cherry  trees  on  the 
morning  of  the  eighth  of  July.     He  was  nearly 


the  size  of  the  Golden  Robin,  bill  robust,  like  the 
Buntings  or  Grosbeaks,  wings  jet  black,  and  the 
breast  and  back  a  rich  carmine.  The  color  of  the 
bill  and  ihapc  of  the  tail  we  could  not  see  sufB- 
ciently  to  describe. 

On  reference  to  Wilson's  Ornithology,  we  are 
convinced  that  this  beautiful  bird  is  the  Scarlet 
Tanager,  and  the  first  we  have  ever  seen,  though 
we  are  told  by  the  neighbors  that  he  is  occasion- 
ally seen  in  the  woods  in  this  vicinity.  Wilson 
says,  "With  the  shy,  unsocial,  and  suspicious  hab- 
its of  his  gaudy  fraternity,  he  takes  up  his  abode 
in  the  deepest  recess  of  the  forest,  where  timidly 
flitting  fr(jm  observation,  he  darts  from  tree  to  tree 
like  a  flashing  meteor.  Agaudy  sylph,  conscious  of 
his  brilliancy  and  the  exposure  to  which  it  sub- 
jects him,  he  seems  to  avoid  remark,  and  is  only 
solicitous  to  be  with  his  humble  mate,  and  hid 
from  all  besides.  He  therefore  rarely  approaches 
the  habitations  of  men,  unless,  perhaps,  the 
skirts  of  the  orchard,  where  he  sometimes,  howev- 


er, builds  his  nest,  and  takes  a  taste  of  the  early 
and  inviting,  though  forbidden  cherries." 

Seeing  this  beautiful  and  familiar  bird,  and 
speaking  of  singing  birds,  leads  us  very  naturally 
to  another  of  our  accomplished  singers,  the  live- 
ly and  imitative  Cat  Bird,  second  only  to  the 
Mocking  Bird  himself.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
grumblers,  those  to  whom  all  is  barren  and  un- 
lovely in  our  climate  and  skies,  forests  and  fields, 
we  give  Wilson's  grapliic  and  just  account  of  the 
Cat  Bird.  The  engraving  is  a  capital  illustra- 
tion. 

This  quaint  and  familiar  songster  passes  the 
winter  in  the  Southern  extremities  of  the  United 
States  and  along  the  coast  of  Mexico,  from 
whence,  as  early  as  February,  they  arrive  in 
Georgia.  About  the  middle  of  April  they  are  just 
seen  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  length 
leisurely  approach  this  part  of  New 
England,  by  the  close  of  the  first  or 
beginning  of  the  second  week  in  May. 
The  Cat  Bird  often  tunes  his  cheer- 
ful song  before  the  break  of  day,  hop- 
ping from  bush  to  bush,  with  great 
agility,  after  his  insect  prey,  while 
yet  scarcely  distinguishable  amidst 
the  dusky  shadows  of  the  dawn.  The 
notes  of  different  individuals  vary 
considerably,  so  that  sometimes  his 
song,  in  sweetness  and  compass,  is 
scarcely  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Ferruginous  Thrush.  A  quaintness, 
however,  prevails  in  all  his  efibrts, 
and  his  song  is  frequently  made  up 
of  short  and  blended  imitations  of 
other  birds,  given,  however,  with 
great  emphasis,  melody,  and  variety 
of  tone;  and  like  the  Nightingale, 
invading  the  hours  of  repose  in  the 
late  twilight  of  a  summer's  evening. 

When  scarce  another  note  is  heard,  but  the 
hum  of  the  drowsy  beetle,  his  music  attains  its 
full  effect,  and  often  rises  and  falls  with  all  the 
swell  and  studied  cadence  of  finished  harmony. 
During  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  late  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  variety  of  the  song  declines,  or  he  pur- 
sues his  employment  in  silence  and  retirement. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  propensities  of  the 
Cat  Bird,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  is  the  un- 
pleasant, loud,  and  grating  cat-like  mew,  which  it 
often  utters,  on  being  approached  or  offended.  As 
the  irritation  increases,  this  note  becomes  more 
hoarse,  reiterated  and  vehement ;  and  sometimes 
this  petulance  and  anger  are  carried  so  far,  as  to 
persecute  every  intruder  who  approaches  the 
premises. 

This  common  and  abundant  species  begins  to 
construct  its  nest  some  time  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  situation  in  which  he  delights  to  dwell,  is 
commonly  a  dark  thicket  in  the  woods,  or  close 
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bush  in  some  recluse  part  of  the  garden,  at  the 
distance  of  five  to  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  ac- 
cording to  the  convenience  of  the  situation.  The 
materials  are  coarse  but  substantial ;  the  exter- 
nal part  is  commonly  made  of  small  interlaced 
twigs,  old  grass,  and  dry  leaves ;  to  these  succeed 
thin  strips  of  bark  often  of  the  red  cedar,  some- 
what agglutinated.  The  inside  is  lined  and  bed- 
ded with  black  root-fibres  of  ferns  ;  other  acciden- 
tal materials  sometimes  make  a  fantastic  part  of 
the  fabric.  One  has  been  known  to  carry  away  an 
edging  of  lace  which  was  missed,  and  at  length 
again  recovered  after  the  rearing  of  the  brood, 
whose  dainty  bed  it  assisted  to  form.  I  have  fre- 
quently found  in  the  external  coat  of  the  nest  the 
cast-oif  skins  of  snakes,  more  rarely  bits  of  news- 
paperSjWood  shavings,  strings  and  bass  mat  strips. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five,of  a  bright  and  deep  emer- 
ald green,  and  without  spots.  The  food  of  the  Cat 
Bird  is  insects  and  worms,  particularly  beetles, 
and  various  garden  fruits  ;  feeding  its  young  often 
on  cherries  and  various  kinds  of  berries.  Some- 
times they  are  observed  to  attack  snakes  when 
they  approach  the  vicinity  of  their  brood,  and 
commonly  succeed  in  driving  oflF  the  enemy ; 
when  bitten,  however,  by  the  poisonous  kinds,  it 
it  is  probable  as  related,  that  they  may  act  in 
Buch  a  manner  as  to  appear  laboring  under  the 
influence  of  fascination. 


TOADS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cambridge  Chronicle 
puts  in  a  plea  for  toads,  and  justifies  his  partiality 
by  the  following,  which  we  extract  from  his  com- 
munication : 

"We  have  in  our  garden  a  small  nursery  of 
plum  trees,  which  have  been  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  canker  worms.  Last  season  we  commenced 
shaking  them  off.  One  day  we  observed  many 
toads  about  these  trees,  that  on  our  approach  be- 
came frightened  and  retreated  in  great  haste  to 
their  retreats  in  the  neighboring  bushes.  Soon 
finding  that  they  were  not  pursued,  they  com- 
menced hopping  back,  and  caught  with  avidity 
each  canker  worm,  as  it  descended  on  its  tiny 
thread.  A\^e  counted  at  one  time  thirty  immedi- 
ately round  our  feet.  Day  after  day  we  fed  them 
with  their  favorite  food,  and  they  became  so  tame 
as  to  follow  us,  watch  our  hand,  and  take  the 
worm  from  our  fingers." 

This  is  new  to  us,  though  it  may  not  be  to 
many  of  our  readers ;  but  whatever  taste  the  toad 
may  have  for  canker  worms,  we  are  quite  sure 
that  it  does  a  world  of  good  in  a  garden,  by  des- 
troying earth  worms,  of  which  it  eats  large  nunv 
bers.  We  once  tried  to  surfeit  a  toad  with  earth 
worms,  but  our  patience  was  appeased,  and  we 
have  always  held  that  to  destroy  one  of  tliose  dis- 
gusting looking  reptiles  was  doing  one's  grounds 
a  deal  of  injury.  There  is  no  charge  brought 
against  the  toad  but  its  disagrceal)le  appearance, 
and  it  might  well  quote  the  old  saw  to  those  who 
despise  it  witliout  seeking  to  learn  its  real  value 
— looks  are  nothing,  behavior  is  all. 


THE  GOOSE. 

The  goose,  with  the  duck  and  swan,  form  a 
distinct  family  of  the  feathered  aquatic  tribes, 
(Anaiidce,)  and  is  distinguished  by  web  feet  and 
a  flat  bill.  The  domestic  goose  is  derived  from 
the  native  wild  goose,  which  still  frequents  in 
vast  numbers  the  more  solitary  inland  lakes  and 
streams  of  the  American  continent,  and  which  is 
known  to  ornithologists  and  naturalists  by  the 
appellation  of  the  fen  or  stubble  goose.  In  its 
state  of  domestication  it  still  retains  its  aquatic 
character  and  habits,  plunging  eagerly  into  wa- 
ter, and,  when  permitted,  living  mostly  on  its 
surface.  In  favorable  localities,  where  there  are 
marshes  or  fens  abounding  in  pools,  the  rearing 
of  geese  is  very  profitable,  as  they  will  in  such 
situations  obtain  their  own  living. 

The  goose  is  remarkably  hardy,  subject  to  few 
diseases,  and  lives  to  a  great  age.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  female  goose,  if  well  tended, 
will  generally  lay  from  seventy -five  to  one  hundred 
eggs  yearly,  sometimes  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  ;  but  this  depends  very  much  upon  the  care 
and  attention  bestowed  upon  them.  These  eggs, 
if  set  under  hens  of  large  size,  capable  of  covering 
five  or  six  eggs  each, nearly  the  whole  number,  may, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  goose,  be  hatched.  The 
best  feed  for  goslings  during  the  four  or  five  days 
immediately  after  hatching,  is  barley  or  oat  meal 
mixed  with  milk.  Water  and  a  very  little  sweet- 
ening, may  be  used  as  a  substitute,  when  milk  can- 
not be  obtained,  or  when  from  its  scarcity  it  is  too 
expensive.  In  about  one  week  after  their  enlarge- 
ment from  the  eggs  they  will  commence  growing  ; 
they  should  then  be  permitted  to  go  out,  but  not 
till  the  day  has  become  somewhat  advanced ,  and 
should  be  taken  up  before  sunset.  In  fattening 
geese,  Indian  corn  meal,  and  chopped  vegetables, 
such  as  potatoes,  beets,  (boiled)  cabbages  and 
turnips,  are  generally  given.  Charcoal,  in  a  pul- 
verized state,  is  also  excellent  for  fattening,  and, 
in  some  instances,  these  fowls  have  been  fed  ex- 
clusively with  it  for  weeks,  and  are  said  to  have 
taken  on  fat  more  rapidly  than  when  fed  on  any 
other  description  of  food.  Its  value  for  this  pur- 
pose was  first  discovered  accidentally  ;  a  family 
in  New  York,  having  left  the  city  on  a  protract- 
ed absence  of  several  weeks,  without  thinking  of 
several  geese  which  had  been  incarcerated  for 
some  purpose  in  a  loft  where  there  was  nothing 
eatable  but  a  quantity  of  charcoal.  On  return- 
ing, they  were  disappointed  in  finding  their 
atjualic  friends  of  the  loft  in  most  admirable 
health  and  condition,  and  the  charcoal  nearly 
exhausted.  They  had  partaken  of  nothing  else 
during  the  long  period  of  their  confinement,  and 
the  fact  being  circulated  and  p\iblished  in  the 
journals  of  tlie  day,  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of 
supplying  these  fowls  with  the  article  while  un- 
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dergoing  the  fattening  process,  and  which  has 
now  become  common  and  almost  universal  in 
every  part  of  the  country  where  geese  are  raised 
and  fattened  fur  the  market.  Not  only  the  goose, 
but  domestic  fowls  generally,  are  greatly  benefit- 
ed by  it. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

POISON  OF  CHERRY  LEAVES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Farmers  are  generally  aware,  I 
suppose,  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  wilted 
leaves  of  the  wild  cherry,  which  ai-e  said  to  be, 
if  eaten  in  any  quantity,  invariably  fatal  to  cat- 
tle— or,  at  least,  no  remedy  effectually  neutral- 
izing those  effects  is  known  among  us  here.  But 
has  it  heretofore  been  known  that  there  is  dan- 
ger, also,  from  the  wilted  leaves  of  the  English, 
or  cultivated  cherry  1  A  piece  of  experience  I 
have  just  had,  and  which  has  occasioned  me  no 
little  disappointment,  looks  that  way  certainly. 

I  was  raising,  this  season,  a  very  fine,  promis- 
ing heifer  calf,  nine  weeks  old  last  Monday,  half 
Alderney  and  three-eighths  Ayrshire,  every  mark 
upon  which  was  good.  For  convenience  of  shade 
and  to  nibble  the  grass,  unsuspicious  of  danger, 
I  kept  it  tethered  for  some  weeks,  during  the 
day,  under  some  white-leaved  cherry  trees,  in  the 
front  3'_ard,  where  it  became  a  cosset  and  play- 
mate with  the  children,  and,  until  the  evening 
of  the  4th,  gave  every  manifestation  of  high 
vigor,  growing  rapidly,  and  being  full  of  fun  and 
frolic.  The  trees,  meanwhile,  had  not  been  as- 
cended for  the  purpose  of  picking  the  cherries. 
A  week  or  more  ago,  however,  the  children  be- 
gan to  get  up  into  the  trees  after  the  fruit,  and, 
in  doing  so,  often  broke  off  and  dropped  on  the 
ground  the  little  spurs  on  which  clusters  of  cher- 
ries had  grown.  These  spurs,  with  three  or  four 
leaves  on  each  of  them,  for  some  days  have  been 
lying  about  on  the  grass  in  several  places  ;  but  I 
never  observed  the  calf  eating  them,  though  I 
saw  it,  once  or  twice,  strip  off  and  chew  little 
pieces  of  bark  from  the  boles  of  the  trees.  Mean- 
time, I  was  teaching  it  to  eat  by  putting  pieces 
of  carrot,  sliced  thin,  into  its  mouth,  and  by  giv- 
ing it,  occasionally,  bits  of  young  fodder-corn, 
(Stowell's  evergreen.)  But  one  symptom,  of 
•which,  no  doubt,  I  ought  to  have  thought  more, 
had  occurred.  For  several  days  the  calf  had  been 
noticed  very  costive,  straining  and  showing  con- 
siderable uneasiness  Avhenever  it  had  occasion  to 
drop,  its  droppings  being  more  like  a  sheep's 
than  those  of  a  calf.  Still,  no  suspicion  of  the 
cause  had  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  and  I  felt 
no  alarm. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th,  as  has  been  stated, 
indications  were  observed  of  an  alarming  nature. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  on  being  led  to  the  barn, 
the  calf  manifested  no  disposition  to  play,  but 
moved  sluggishly.  Tliat  evening  it  sucked  a  very 
little,  leaving  most  of  the  milk  in  the  bag.  The 
next  morning,  though  manifesting  some  wish  to 
get  to  the  cow,  it  did  not  suck  at  all,  but  it  poked 
its  head  about  its  dam's  legs,  and  repeatedly  put 
its  mouth  to  the  teats.  Symptoms  of  partial 
blindness  were  also  indicated.  Advice  was  called, 
an  injection  of  warm  water  and  castile  soap 
given,  and  castor-oil  administered  ;  but  the  effect 
was  slight ;  only  a   few  hardened    fseces  were 


dropped,  and  the  animal  continued  to  grow  worse. 
On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  additional  advice  from 
another  more  experienced  person  was  sought ; 
and  he,  observing  a  certain  frothing  about  the 
mouth  and  gritting  of  the  teeth,  pronounced  the 
creature  poisoned  ;  and,  learning  where  I  had 
kept  the  calf,  gave  me  the  first  hint  I  had  received 
of  the  dangerous  nature  to  cattle  of  cherry  leaves. 
He  administered,  that  evening,  as  much  as  he 
could  get  down  of  half  a  pint  of  lamp  oil,  and 
again  about  the  same  quantity  the  next  morning, 
(the  6th.)  No  effect  appearing,  in  about  an 
hour's  time  I  gave  another  injection  of  warm 
water  and  soap,  which  produced  a  few  hardened 
droppings,  but  no  effectual  relief.  It  may  lie 
well  enough  to  state  that  I  had  a  little  practice 
of  something  like  '■^viotorpathif  in  this  case,  as, 
finding  the  intestinal  action  sluggish,  if  not  en- 
tirely destroyed,  I  hoped  to  restore  it,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  aid  the  operation  of  the  physic,  by 
gently  working  the  abdomen  with  my  handS — an 
operation  which,  in  cholic,  in  the  human  species, 
is  often  highly  eflicacious.  The  difiiculty,  how- 
ever, had  got  too  far  to  be  removed,  though  I 
think  some  effect  in  the  w.ay  I  intended  was  pro- 
duced. Nature  was  now  nearly  exhausted.  In 
a  short  time  the  poor  creature  began  to  tremble 
violently,  then  to  move  round  and  round,  as  if 
tipsy  and  crazy,  moaning  piteously,  knocking  its 
head  the  while  against  any  obstacle  that  came  in 
its  way,  and  finally  dropped  down  and  expired. 
After  death,  the  body  was  not  opened,  as  I  could 
find  no  one  willing  to  do  it.  It  soon  began  to 
bloat,  and,  as  soon  as  could  be  conveniently,  it 
was  buried. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  does  it  appear  clear  to  you, 
from  the  above  statement,  that  the  wilted  cherry 
leaves,  which  the  calf  probably  ate,  were  the 
cause  of  its  death  1  Or  was  it  something  else,  as 
others  still  assert  1  I  have  heard  of  the  death  of 
two  or  three  calves  in  this  town,  this  spring,  in  a 
manner  equally  sudden,  and,  if  any  thing,  more 
inexplicable.  Does  wind,  as  some  say,  ever  occa- 
sion death  in  calves  ?        Respectfully  yours, 

Bolton,  July  8,  1855.  r.  s.  e. 

Remarks. — From  the  above  statement,  we  have 
no  doubt,  whatever,  that  eating  the  cherry  leaves 
was  the  cause  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  your 
favorite  calf.  Similar  cases  have  been  occasion- 
ally brought  to  our  notice  through  many  past 
years.  This  clear  narrative  of  facts,  by  R.  S.  E., 
ought  to  operate  as  a  caution  to  all,  not  to  let 
their  cattle  have  access  to  cherry  leaves. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  BUTTONWOOD  TREES. 

We  have  noticed  in  this  section,  this  season, 
that  the  buttonwood,  or  buttonball  trees,  are 
more  or  less  diseased.  They  began  to  leave  out 
as  usual,  and  after  the  leaves  were  about  half  out 
they  began  to  dry  up,  so  that  some  three-quarters 
of  the  leaves  are  dead.  A  few  leaves  on  the  top 
and  outside  branches  are  yet  fresh.  Trees  of  all 
sizes,  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter at  the  bole,  are  alike  affected  here.  Occa- 
sionally we  see  a  small  tree  that  has  escaped  as 
yet.     Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  these 
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trees  were  affected  we  think  more  or  less  through 
the  country.  Many  of  them  died  out  entirely, 
while  others  recruited  again  the  next  season.  1 
think  some  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  also,  they  were 
affected  in  this  section,  in  the  same  way.  Wheth- 
er the  disease  this  season  appears  in  other  sec- 
tions, we  know  not  as  yet. 

Yours,  &c.,  L.  DuRAXD. 

June  21,  1855. 


GAS  WATEE  FOR  MANURE. 

The  lime  used  in  purifying  gas,  and  which  is 
known  by  the  appellation  of  "foul  lime,"  is  now 
extensively  used  as  a  fertilizing  agent,  and  with 
excellent  success,  on  most  field  crops.  The  gas  wa- 
ter, another  waste  or  refuse  article  produced  in 
the  process  of  manufacturing  gas,  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent fertilizer,  but  should  be  used  with  great 
caution.  It  is  an  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  if  ap- 
plied to  a  surface  in  grass,  will  apparently  scorch 
and  burn  up  the  herbage,  although  the  next 
year  the  spot  on  which  it  was  applied  will  be 
distinguished  by  great  luxuriance  and  vigor  of 
development.  The  refuse  lime,  through  which 
the  gas  is  made  to  pass  in  order  to  purify  it  from 
the  sulphurated  hydrogen,  becomes  impregnated 
vrith  this  article,  and  assumes  in  consequence,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  characteristics  of  hydro-sul- 
phuret  of  lime.  It  contains  at  first,  in  a  state  of 
combination  with  it,  a  certain  portion  of  ammo- 
nia, but  as  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  lime  co  u- 
bines  with  this  artiple,  it  is  converted  into  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  or  volatile  alkali.  Ultimate- 
ly, however,  exposure  deprives  it  of  its  ammonia, 
and  none  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  lime.  Foul, 
or  refuse  lime,  is  very  repugnant  to  most  insects, 
and  to  some  is  almost  instantaneously  fatal.  It 
may  be  applied  to  vegetation  in  the  same  manner 
as  gypsum,  or  used  as  an  ingredient  in  compost. 
In  either  way  it  will  pirove  a  very  efficient  and 
salutary  fertilizer. 

ANALYSES. 

The  following  table  exhibiting  the  various  con- 
stituents of  several  important  products  of  the 
soil  may  not  be  uninteresting  ; — 

Wheat  Straw.    Barley  Straw.     Oat  Straiv 

Potash i 3i 15 

Soda 1 1  15 

Lime 7  lOi 2i 

Magnesia 1  li i 

Alumina 2J 3  I 

Oxide  of  iron 23i i i 

Silica  or  flint 81  731 80 

Sulphuric  Hcid 1  2  It 

Phosphoric  acid 5  3  i 

Chlorine 1   IJ i 

Total 100  100 100 

Corn  contains,  potassa,  20.87;  phosphoric  acid, 
18.80  ;  lime,  9.72  ;  magnesia,  5. 70  per  cent. 
Grass  abstracts  from  the  soil  no  potash.  It  con- 
tains, carbon,  45  per  cent.  ;  hydrogen,  5  ;  oxy- 
gen, 38  ;  nitrogen,  li,  and  ashes,  0  per  cent. 
There  are  few  vegetables  which  contain,  probably, 
so  large  an  amount  of  potash  as  the  pea — i.  e., 


the  haulm  or  vine.  It  has  been  ascertained  by 
accurate  analysis,  that  the  quantity  of  this  con- 
stituent is  53  per  cent.  The  pea,'  therefore, 
where  the  haulm  is  rigidly  economized  and  di- 
rectly returned  to  the  soil,  must  be  contemplated 
in  the  light  of  an  ameliorating  crop,  and  one, 
the  systematic  cultivation  of  which  would  add 
millions  to  our  agricultural  wealth,  and  prove 
ultimately  a  most  potent  auxiliary  in  the  resus- 
citation of  the  soil. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

GUANO — OLD  UONES. 

I  have  read  much  in  the  Farmer  about  guano, 
many  of  the  farmers  think  that  it  does  not  pay, 
but  I  think  it  pays  well  on  my  farm.  I  applied 
550  lbs.  on  an  acre  and  a  half  of  worn-out  (light) 
land,  without  any  other  dressing,  and  planted  it 
with  corn.  It  was  injured  very  much  by  the 
drought,  but  I  harvested  68  bushels  of  good  ears 
of  corn,  and  20  bushels  of  ears  of  small  corn, 
which  was  worth  at  least  half-price  of  good  corn, 
making  88  bushels  of  ears.  Allow  two  bushels 
for  shrinkage,  and  two  bushels  of  cars  to  make  a 
bushel  of  shell  corn,  and  1  have  35  bushels  of  shell 
corn,  which  is  worth  now  at  least  $1,25  per  bush- 
el ;  making  $43,75  worth  of  corn.  I  applied  it 
to  other  lands  for  corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  wheat, 
with  about  the  same  result. 

I  read  in  the  Farmer  a  polite  invitation  for  far- 
mers to  experiment  with  old  bones  and  horse  ma- 
nure. I  will  give  my  experiment,  and  should 
like  to  here  the  result  of  others  through  your  co- 
lumns. Last  spring  I  made  a  layer  of  horse  ma- 
nure about  ten  inches  deep,  a  layer  of  bones,  and 
a  layer  of  wood-ashes  sufficient  to  cover  the  bones, 
and  after  the  heap  was  finished,  I  covered  it  over 
well  with  swamp  mud,  and  let  it  lay  about  six 
weeks,  when  it  got  so  hot  I  thought  it  best  to 
move  it  over.  I  found  the  bones  about  two-thirds 
dissolved  ;  I  covered  it  again  with  the  mud  that 
had  been  taken  off,  and  let  it  lay  six  weeks  long- 
er, and  shovelled  it  over  again  ;  I  found  that  the 
bones  had  not  dissolved  any  since  they  were  sho- 
velled over  the  first  time.  Whether  it  was  owing 
to  moving  them,  or  to  the  dry  weather,  I  cannot 
tell.  B.  W.  Gay. 

New  London,  1855. 

coal  ashes — ciiir  manure — llme. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  take  much  hiteresi  in  farm- 
ing. In  fact,  I  may  truly  say  I  love  it ;  but  I 
know  but  a  little  al)out  it,  and  that  little  more  in 
tlieory  than  in  practice.  jNIy  /nisincss  is  mer- 
chandizing ;  still,  if  every  thing  sliould  go  to  my 
liking,  I  may,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  know- 
more  of  it  practically  tlian  at  present.  Occa- 
sionally, now,  I  steal  away  from  other  duties, 
and  seize  the  hoe.  This  is  iny  })leasure,  my  recre- 
ation, my  "hobl)y."  It  is  said  tliat  all  men 
have  their  "lioI)bies,"  and  mine,  perhaps,  is  as 
innocent  as  any  that  can  be  selected. 

Being  a  ^-koow-nothinf/,''  so  far  as  farming  is 
concerned,  allow  me  to  ask  for  some  information, 
that  I  may  know  soiw  thing. 

Are  coal  ashes  of  any  value  to  apply  to  land  or 
vegetation?  If  so,  what  are  the  most  advan- 
tageous modes  of  application  ?     (a.) 
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Which  is  the  cheapest  and  most  advantageous 
fertilizer  for  sandy  land,  house  ashes  that  are 
good,  at  lo^cents  a  bushel,  or  a  good  load  of 
common  manure,  at  $1,25  per  load,  both  deliv- 
ered in  the  field?     {b.) 

Which  impoverish  the  land  the  most,  potatoes 
or  corn?     (c.) 

Is  chip  manure,  mixed  vrith  barn-yard  manure, 
a  good  fertilizer  ?     (d.) 

What  is  the  relative  strength  of  chip  manure, 
compared  with  barn-yard  manure  ?  Or,  in  other 
words,  will  one  load  of  the  latter  produce  the 
same  results  as  four  of  the  former  1     (e.) 

Would  you  recommend  the  use  of  lime  to  sandy 
and  much  worn  soil?  And  if  so,  how  many 
bushels  to  the  acre  1  At  25  cents  per  bushel  for 
good  stone  lime,  would  it  be  more  advantageous 
than  a  good  load  of  manure  at  $1,25,  both  deliv- 
ered in  the  field?     (/.) 

Is  good  muck,  without  being  carted  into  the 
barn-yard,  but  simply  spread  on  plowed,  sandy 
and  worn  land,  in  the  fall,  valuable?     ((/.) 

By  giving  me  information  on  these  points,  you 
will  much  oblige  a  reader  and  Inquirer. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  June  9,  1855. 

Remarks. — We  should  be  glad  to  reply  to  the 
queries  of  our  correspondent  at  length,  but  an 
affection  of  the  eyes,  probably  occasioned  by  read- 
ing in  the  cars,  and  the  long-continued  use  of 
them  by  lamp-light,  has  prevented  us  from  read- 
ing  or  writing  much  for  several  weeks. 

{a.)  Coal  ashes  have  been  found  valuable  in 
the  garden  and  on  the  field  crops.  We  have  pub- 
lished several  notices  of  their  highly  beneficial 
results.  They  should  be  sifted  clear  from  all 
coals  and  cinders. 

{b.)  At  $1,25  per  load,  20  loads  of  manure, 
at  34  bushels  each,  would  cost  $25,00.  At  15 
cents  a  bushel,  166|  bushels  of  ashes  would  cost 
$25.  Now  if  the  sandy  land  has,  within  a  year 
or  two,  received  a  dressing  of  barn  manure,  we 
should  greatly  prefer  the  ashes  ;  if  it  has  not, 
we  should  prefer  the  manure.  No  definite  rule 
can  be  laid  down,  because  circumstances  vary  so 
much. 

(c.)  It  is  a  question  not  well  settled.  We 
think  corn  does. 

{d.)  Good,  if  the  chips  are  well  rotted,  but 
excellent,  when  air-slaked  lime  is  added,  to  dig 
in  about  fruit  trees. 

(e.)  Cannot  answer  it.  You  must  experiment, 
when  you  have  opportunity,  and  let  us  know  the 
result. 

(/.)  As  a  general  thing,  the  manure  is  the 
most  valuable.  If  the  land  is  acid,  and  as  an  oc- 
casional use,  the  lime  would  be  best. 

{g.)  It  would  be  very  valuable  if  it  had  been 
dug  out  a  year  or  two,  and  overhauled  two  or 
three  times. 

PAY    THE    CniLDREN 

Six  cents  a  quart  for  the  plums  that  daily  fall 
from  the  trees ;  burn  them,  and  destroy  the  cur- 
culio  maggot  deposited  in  every  one  of  them. 


Watch  the  falling  apples,  nearly  half  grown  ; 
out  of  a  bushel  you  can  scarcely  find  one  free  from 
the  curculio  worm.  Could  these  be  gathered  up 
by  children  or  pigs,  (I  mean  no  invidious  classi- 
fication,) before  the  maggot  goes  into  the  ground, 
his  species  would  be  lessened. 

"A  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout,"  or  some 
baser  metal,  would  be  required  to  protect  the 
land  against  his  rooting  propensities,  but  would 
it  not  pay  ?  It  is  simply  putting  rings  into  the 
nose  instead  of  the  ears.  p. 

July  5,  1855. 

THE   CUT   WORM. 

A  subscriber  from  Lowell  inquires  in  your  last 
paper,  "what  is  the  best  preventive  for  the  grub 
or  cut  worm,  upon  flower  and  other  roots."  I 
was  formerly  much  annoyed  by  cut  worms  de- 
stroying plants  I  had  transplanted,  particularly 
the  tomato  and  cabbage ;  in  some  cases  a  large 
portion  of  them  would  be  bitten  off  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Some  years  since,  I  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  wrapping  around  the  stem  of  each 
plant,  before  transplanting,  a  piece  of  soft  paper, 
extending  from  a  short  distance  above  the  root, 
to  the  first  leaf,  and  found  it  a  perfect  remedy. 
It  is  done  very  quick,  and  the  paper  lasts  until 
the  plant  is  large  enough  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Cambridge,  July  11,  1855.  o. 

REMEDY  FOR  GRUB  WORMS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — "Verdant  Farmer"  wishes  to 
learn  through  the  columns  of  your  invaluable  pa- 
per .whether  there  is  a  remedy  for  the  grubs,which 
he  says  are  destroying  whole  fields  of  corn, 
pumpkins,  and  young  hops  in  his  vicinity.  An 
instance  once  came  under  my  observation  which 
I  will  relate,  as  it  proved  an  effectual  remedy. 

A  neighbor  once  had  a  field  of  corn  that  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  grubs,  and  by  way  of 
experiment,  he  applied  plaster  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  spirits  of  turpentine  ;  the  result  was, 
the  corn  resumed  its  healthy  color,  (one  shade 
darker  than  the  original)  grew  rapidly,  eared 
well,  and  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  good 
field  of  corn. 

The  plaster  should  be  allowed  to  dry  after  hav- 
ing been  saturated,  and  care  should  also  be  used, 
that  it  does  not  come  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  corn,  or  it  may  prove  too  strong. 

The  al30ve  was  the  white  grub  that  eats  off  the 
roots,  and  not  the  darker  one,  though  I  think  it 
would  answer  for  both.  c.  r.  s. 

New  Canaan,  Conn.,  July  3,  1855. 

VETCHES. 

Mr.  Bethel,  of  Queeche,V^t.,  states  that  vetches 
should  be  cultivated  as  we  cultivate  peas  when 
sown  broadcast ;  that  a  few  oats  sown  with  them 
will  prevent  lodging,  and  that  they  remain  green 
for  a  long  time  and  make  excellent  fodder. 

remedy    for    apple-borer trout    and    GOLD-FISn. 

Friend  Brown  : — My  object  in  addressing  you 
at  this  time,  is  to  inform  your  numerous  sub- 
scribers and  readers  of  the  Farmer,  of  a  new  rem- 
edy for  the  grub  or  apple  tree  borer.  Being  near 
the  sea-shore  one  day  visiting  a  friend,  I  noticed 
the  thrifty  appearance  of  his  young  apple  trees, 
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and  upon  inquiring  the  cause,  he  informed  me 
that  he  mulched  them  with  rock  weed,  and  that 
the  borer  never  troubled  them.  Having  just  set 
out  an  orchard,  I  concluded  to  try  the  remedy  ; 
I  have  tried  it  for  the  last  three  years,  and  have 
not  found  a  borer  around  one  of  them  during  the 
time,  while  my  neighbors  that  do  not  use  the 
rock  weed,  are  losing  their  trees  by  their  ravages. 
The  mode  of  applying  it  is  to  dig  the  earth  from 
around  the  collar  of  the  tree,  and  then  for  a  tree 
four  or  five  years  old,  use  from  a  peck  to  a  half 
bushel  of  the  weed,  laying  it  upon  the  top  of  the 
roots  immediately  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
For  larger-sized  trees  use  about  the  same  propor- 
tion. I  would  state  that  my  trees  are  set  out 
upon  greensward,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
borer  would  be  more  apt  to  trouble  them  than  if 
cultivated  among.  I  have  never  known  a  tree 
attacked  by  the  borer,  where  the  rock-weed  has 
been  applied. 

I  have  an  artificial  pond  that  I  wish  to  stock 
with  iish  ;  will  you  please  inform  me  if  trout  and 
gold-fish  will  live  peaceably  together.  I  have  al- 
ready trout  in  it,  and  wish  to  add  gold-fish,  if 
they  will  do  well  together. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Yarmouth,  Me.,  Jurie2S,  1855.  o.  a.  n. 

Remarks. — Will  some  one  who  has  had  experi- 
ence reply  to  the  queries  about  the  fish  ? 


Mr.  Editor  : — Being  in  possession  of  a  small 
lot  of  poor  land  situate  in  western  Massachusetts, 
consisting  of  stony  hill  and  swampy  intervale,  I 
would  inquire  tlirough  the  medium  of  your  valua- 
able  paper  the  method  of  constructing  drains  of 
small  stone. 

What  sized  stone,  liow  many  to  the  rod,  how 
deep,  wide,  and  far  apart  the  drains,  and  how 
much  fall  to  the  rod? 

Is  it  indispensably  necessary  to  use  drain  tile  ? 

How  long  will  they  last  if  well  laid  ? 

What  is  the  greatest  objection  to  this  kind  of 
drain  ?  A  Tiller  of  Stony  Soil. 

June  11,  1855. 

Remarks. — It  would  require  an  essay  on  the 
subject  to  answer  the  above  questions.  They  are 
pertinent,  however,  and  "A  Tiller  of  Stony 
Soil"  ought  to  understand  tliewliole  matter,  if  he 
intends  to  continue  its  cultivation.  Being  on  a 
stony  soil,  he  has  plenty  of  the  best  material  for 
the  purpose  of  drainage.  We  will  do  better  than 
to  answer  his  questions  with  our  acccustomed 
brevity  by  advising  him  to  purchase  Munn's 
Practical  Land  Drainer,  in  which  he  will  find 
the  most  approved  system  of  drainage,  and  the 
scientific  principles  on  which  they  ^depend,  and 
are  explained,  and  their  comparative  lucrits  dis- 
cussed, with  directions  for  making  drains,  and 
the  materials  of  which  they  may  be  constructed. 

ACID    FROM    OAK    TIMBER. 

We  are  not  able  to  give  S.  W.  S.  any  informa- 
tion whether  the  acid  from  oak  timber  where 
staves  are  steamed,  is  good  for  anything  or  not. 


IXSECTS  ON  APPLE  TREES. 

I  have  quite  a  number  of  young  apple  trees, 
and  have  noticed  numerous  insects  on  them  ;  they 
collect  on  the  ends  of  the  twigs  in  numbers,  are 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  louse,  and  of  a  green 
color,  and  the  small  ants  or  pismires  are  thick 
around  them.  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  whether 
they  are  destructive  or  not  ?  If  so,  by  what 
means  can  they  be  destroyed  1 

Exeter,  N.  H.,  1855.  J.  d. 

Remarks. — Plant  lice,  or  Aphides,  are  some- 
what destructive.  They  may  be  destroyed,  in 
some  measure,  by  an  application  of  whale  oil 
soap,  through  a  syringe,  or  by  gently  tapping  the 
limbs  of  valuable  plants  and  shaking  them  into 
bowls  of  water.  The  ants  are  among  the  aphides 
to  collect  a  sweet,  sticky  fluid  which  they  eject. 
See  Harris  on  '■'■Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,'''' 
for  a  full  and  exceedingly  interesting  account, 
pages  205  to  214. 

REMEDY    FOR    CHAFES   AND    GALLS    ON    CATTLE   AND 
HORSES. 

One  ounce  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  zinc) 
dissolved  in  four  quarts  of  water.  When  horses 
are  chafed  by  the  saddle,  or  oxen  are  galled  by 
the  yoke,  bathe  the  wounded  parts  freely  several 
times  a  day,  and  they  will  rapidly  heal  under  its 
use.  In  these  times,  when  it  is  difficult  to  get 
rum  to  wash  animals  that  are  chafed,  it  is  well 
for  farmers  and  stable-keepers  to  keep  a  jug  of 
the  above  remedy  ready  prepared  for  use.  It  is 
much  better  than  rum,  which  is  so  generally  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  r. 

Coiicord. 

For  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 

HAY  CAPS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Sir, — Permit  me  through  your 
respectable  agricultural  journal  to  advise  my 
brother  farmers  to  supply  themselves  with  a  most 
useful  and  economical  article  of  covers  to  protect 
their  hay  against  rain  and  heavy  dews,  which  I 
have  fully  tested  for  the  last  five  years  to  my  en- 
tire satisfaction.  They  should  be  made  in  the 
following  manner,  namely  : 

Stout  unbleached  cotton  sheeting  should  be 
purchased  (such  as  is  made  by  the  Lyman  Mills 
Company  at  Ilolyoke)  from  36  to  42  inches  wide 
— the  latter  is  the  best — which  should  be  cut  in- 
to lengths  of  from  40  to  45  inches, — tlie  latter  is 
the  most  useful — a  much  larger  size  would  bo 
objectionable,  as  they  would  exclude  the  air  from 
the  hay  cocks. 

To  make  40  of  them  (and  no  extensive  farmer 
should  have  less  than  1()0)  would  require  a  gal- 
lon of  linseed  oil,  which  should  be  simmered 
with  4  pounds  of  bees  wax,  and  a  quart  of  japan 
should  be  added  after  it  is  taken  from  the  fire. 
When  cold,  the  mixture  should  be  al)out  the 
thickness  of  lard  in  summer,  if  not,  more  oil  or 
wax  may  be  added.  The  cloths  should  then  be 
"payed  over,"  to  use  a  sea  cxpressiuu,  with  the 
hand  or  a  small  piece  of  shingle,  on  vnc.  side  on- 
ly, and  then  dried  in  the  sun.  Wlien  tliey  are 
dry,  the  females  of  the  family  will  (•hi'orf'.'lly  sew 
into  the  corners  a  stone  i)f  tlie  weight  of  about 
seven  or  eight  ounces,  which  completes  the  affair. 
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No  hemming  is  required,  as  the  wax  and  oil  will 
keep  the  edges  sufficiently  firm. 

I  don't  think  I  am  extravagant  in  saying  that 
they  will  pay  the  cost  in  one  season,  and  will 
last  ten  years,  if  taken  good  care  of.  Within  the 
last  week  we  have  had  one  entire  rainy  day,  when 
my  neighbors'  hay  was  thoroughly  soaked,  while 
mine  was  as  safely  covered  as  if  it  had  been 
packed  away  in  the  barn.  j\Iy  manager  thinks 
that  one-third  of  the  cost  of  some  new  covers  just 
made,  were  paid  for  on  that  day. 

Large  covers,  made  in  the  same  manner,  to 
cover  the  whole  of  a  load  of  hay,  with  heavier 
weights,  of  course,  would  be  an  admirable  pro- 
tection against  sudden  showers ;  but,  as  I  have 
not  often  made  hay  at  a  distance  from  home,  I 
have  never  required  them. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Edward  Clarke. 

Round  Hill,  Northampton,  July  11,  1855. 


experiment.  The  straw  of  my  wheat — that  which 
was  first  cut — was  all  consumed  by  my  cows, 
while  that  wliich  was  left  till  ripe,  was  rejected. 
—  Germantown  Telegraph. 


Tor  the  i"'ew  England  Farmer. 


CUTTING  GRAm. 


Mr.  Editor  : — In  harvesting  gram  of  all  kinds, 
1  am  convinced  from  my  own  observation  and  ex- 
perience, that  we  do  not  commence  early  enough. 
Grain  that  stands  until  it  is  dead  ripe — especially 
wheat — makes  darker  flour  than  that  which  is 
cut  when  in  the  milk,  or  about  the  time  the  ker- 
nels bsgin  to  glaze.  Last  year,  in  order  satisfac- 
torily to  test  the  correctness  of  this  position,  I 
cut  one-half  of  a  piece  of  wheat  just  at  the  time 
the  grain  was  beginning  to  harden,  and  allowed 
the  remainder  of  the  piece  to  stand  till  it  had 
matured.  The  grain  cut  in  the  milk,  was  bound 
in  small  bundles,  and  stocked  on  grass  lands, 
where  it  remained  for  a  fortnight,  being  protect- 
ed from  rain  and  heavy  dews,  by  caps,  but  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  by  removing  them  during  the 
day-time,  when  the  weather  was  clear  and  fair. 
Both  parcels  were  threshed  sepai-ately,  and 
weighed,  and  the  first  cut  was  found  to  be  in 
every  respect  superior  to  that  cut  last ;  the  ker- 
nels wore  finer  in  the  sample — more  plump  and 
farinaceous,  the  skin  thinner  and  whiter,  and  the 
general  appearance  so  different  that,  when  placed 
beside  the  other,  it  did  not  look  like  the  same  va- 
riety of  wheat. 

A  like  experiment  on  oats  resulted  in  a  simi- 
lar way  ;  and  I  am  confidently  persuaded  that 
early  cutting  will  be  found  in  every  respect  pref- 
erable to  late  cutting.  Another,  and  by  no 
moans  unimportant  consideration,  is  the  superi- 
ority of  the  straw  for  fodder.  Grain  straw  that 
stands  until  it  is  perfectly  or  "dead  ripe,"  con- 
tains but  little  nutriment;  all  the  saccharine 
juices  are  abstracted,  and  little  except  the  fibrous 
substance  of  the  plant  remains ;  but  when  it  is 
cut  early,  and  properly  cured,  there  is  nearly  as 
much  alimentary  matter  in  it,  as  in  hay.  Oat 
straw  is  generally  regarded — and  with  justice — 
as  of  much  greater  value  for  feeding  purposes, 
than  the  straw  of  wheat,  barley  or  rye.  Early 
cutting,  with  reference  to  the  harvesting  of  this 
grain,  is  therefore  of  more  consequence,  so  far  as 
the  straw  is  concerned,  than  it  is  of  either  of  the 
varieties.  But  in  all  cases,  the  practice  possess- 
es a  decided  advantage  over  the  old  method. 

Any  poi'son  who  is  at  all  skeptical  on  this 
point,  Clin,  with  a  very  little  difficulty,  satisfy 
himself  of  its  correctness ;  he  has  but  to  make  the 


WHO  WOULD  NOT  BE  A  FARMER. 

1!Y   IIYRA   MYRTLE. 

Who  would  not  be  a  farmer,  and  till  tbe  grateful  soil, 
Which  yields  in  golden  harvests  rich  recompense  for  toil  ? 
Who  would  not  be  a  farmer,  and  work  the  precious  mine 
Which  feeds  the  hungry  nations,  yields  food  for  all  mankind .' 

Who  would  not  be  a  farmer,  and  walk  his  own  domain. 
Behold  his  cattle  grazing,  and  his  fields  of  waving  grain  ; 
List  to  the  wild-birds'  warblings,  as  they  flit  from  tree  to  tree; 
They  the  farmer's  feathered  minstrels,  his  their  gushing  melody. 

Who  would  not  be  a  farmer,  live  in  a  rural  cot. 
Inhale  the  balmy  breezes,  with  healthful  odors  fraught; 
Possess  a  gentle,  virtuous  wife,  and  little  folks  a  few, 
Take  an  agricultural  pajier,  and  pay  the  printer,  too  ? 
Somerset,  July  6,  1S55. 


For  the  Ncv:  England  Farmer. 

ABOUT  TRAPPING  WORMS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  perceive,  by  the  New  England 
Farmer  of  June  23d,  that  "C.  Q."  recommends 
the  trapping  of  worms.  I  hardly  know  whether 
he  intended  to  joke  or  not,  for,  after  reading  the 
article  referred  to,  I  thought  I  would  try  tije  ex- 
periment. After  making  the  holes  per  direction, 
I  tumbled  a  "fellow"  (rather  odd)  into  each  hole, 
and,  if  the  original  experimenter,  "C.  Q."  had 
been  there,  he  would  have  wondered,  for  no 
sooner  in,  than,  to  show  their  smartness,  they 
turned  "head  over  heels"  two  or  three  times, 
then,  by  watching  all  of  them,  I  saw  they  had 
suddenly  disappeared.  I  began  to  tliink  the 
paper  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  for  there  were  no 
birds  near,  nor  did  the  sun  draw  them  up,  nor 
did  starvation  put  an  end  to  them.  I  rather  think 
that  "C.  Q."  must  have  been  a  grave-digger,  and 
lying  down  to  try  the  size  of  tlie  grave  he  was 
digging,  finds  such  a  snug  fit  that  he  can't  get 
out,  and  lying  there  "twenty-four  hours,"  be- 
gins to  think  that  a  hot  sun  and  starvation  will 
kill  any  worm.  This  is  reasoning  in  a  practical 
manner,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sucli  reason- 
ing in  the  farming  journals  of  the  day.  xVll 
have  some  wonderful  working  plan,  something 
no  one  else  can  follow  but  themselves.  About 
the  middle  of  June,  I  find  the  lumps  of  manure 
plowed  in  in  the  spring  to  be  impregnated  with 
almost  a  countless  number  of  worms.  Now,  what 
is  best  to  do  with  the  manure?  And  what  is 
liest,  and  what  can  a  farmer  afford  to  l)uy  in- 
stead of  home-made  manure  ?  e. 


Remarks. — If  home-made  manure  is  thoroughly 
worked  over  and  made  fine,  there  will  be  few 
lumps  in  Avhich  the  worms  may  congregate. 

The  firmer,  in  our  opinion,  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  any  manure  instead  of  the  common  barn 
manure,  only  under  peculiar  circumstances  ;  such 
as  where  the  land  is  difficult  of  access,  or  far 
from  home,  or  where  he  has  team  and  help  suffi- 
cient to  cultivate  more  land,  but  has  not  manure. 
In  such  cases,  he  will  be  quite  likely  to  be  re- 
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munerated   if  he  uses    guano,   superphosphate,  TRIAL  OF  MOWING  MACHINES, 

bone-dust,  ashes,  plaster,  potash,  or  something      The  rival  Mowing   Macliincs  that  liave  come 
elge.  I  into  use  within  a  few  years,  are  being  put  to  the 

test  for  the  premiums  of  §GUO,  oU'ered   by  the 

KETCHUM'S  ONE-HORSE  MOWER.       :  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  $l200  l)y  tlie  Es- 
_,,     ...       ,  .,.  ^    ,     ,r  1        i.x    sex  County  Society,  for  those  tliat  shall  be  able  to 

The  liberal  propositions   of  the  Massachusetts  |  p^^j.^^.^^  ^^^  most  and  best  work.     Yesterday  a 


Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  will  do 
much  towards  settling  the  questions,  whether  the 
mowing  machine  is  really  to  be  a  benefit  to  the 
farmer,  and  which  is  the  best,  among  the  number 
already  presented  to  the  pul)lic.  "We  had  seen 
but  one  kind  in  operation,  Ketciium's,  and  that 
with  results  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

Last  week  we  took  a  one-horse  machine  into 
our  fields,  and  on  Friday  set  it  in  motion  on  an 
oblong  strip  containing  about  one  acre  and  three- 
quarters.  The  machine  was  put  together  by  a 
young  man  who  did  it  for  amusement.  All  the 
bearings  were  well  oiled  with  pure  sperm  oil,  and 
we 


trial  was  made  in  Salem.  On  account  of  the 
great  crowds  that  have  collected  at  other  trials, 
no  public  notice  was  given,  yet  some  two  or  three 
hundred  persons  were  on  the  field.  Six  persons 
entered  as  competitors,  with  three  separate  pa- 
tents, viz  : — 

Robert  Brookhouse,  Salem,  Manny's  Machine. 
Horace  Ware,  Marblehead,        "  " 

Richard  P. Waters,  Beverly,  Ketchum's   " 
S.  C.  Pitman,  Swampscot,        "  " 

George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  Russell's  " 

S.  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  "  " 

The  parties  all  have  large  farms,  with  exten- 
sive mowing  grounds,  where  they  proved  them. 
Mr.  Brookhouse  has  a  farm  of  some  200  acres  ; 


^,„     ,   I    XI  i    1,     •        iu  i.  r-     -i  Horace  ^  are  IS  one  of  the  first  and  best  farmers 

mounted    the  seat,   hoping   that  our   friend;  •     xi       „„      j.        t?    d    iTr,x        •  r  xi 

_  ,  /.  1"^  t"6   county;  K.  P.  \V  aters  is   owner   of  the 

LixcoLxs  strong  testimonials  in  its  favor  would | cherry  Hill,  formerly  the  White  farm,  and  was 
be  verified  in  our  own  mind,  but  we  must  con- j  the  first  to  use  the  mowing  machine  in  this  coun- 
fess  with  many  doubts.  jty  ;  Mr.  Pitman  is  on  the  place  of  Col.  Stetson, 

But  with  a   strong,  noble   horse,  worth   more  ^^  *h^,  ^^^^^"^  House  ;  Dr.  Loring  has  the  Pick- 
.i,„      Tj-i      Ti-j  iu-  man  farm,  where  the  trial  was  made  yesterdav, 

than  Richards  kingdom  was  to  him,  away  we!    -■  "^"  -.-/...■,  •  -^      viudj, 


went,  the  jolly  clattering  of  the  cogs  and  knives 
arresting  the  attention  of  the  neighbors,  and  soon 
populating  the  field  with  an  interested  group  of 
observers. 

In  two  hours,  including  the  stops  for  the  horse, 
and  for  explanations  to  by-standers,  the  piece 
was  handsomely  mowed.  The  grass  was  a  thin 
red-top  in  some  places,  in  others  a  pretty  thick 
stand  of  red- top  and  herds-grass,  and  afibrding  a 
fair  trial  for  the  machine.  On  the  17th,  we  used 
it  on  a  hill-side  where,  probably,  double  the  power 
was  required  that  would  be  on  level  ground 
with  equal  success. 

We  have  no  means  of  speaking  of  the  compar-> 
ative  merits  between  this  and  other  machines, 
but  these  trials  justify  us  in  speaking  favorably 
of  this  machine.  It  is  susceptible,  we  thirk,  of 
some  improvements,  which  it  will  undoubtedly 
receive. 

The  horse  was  not  worried  any  more  than  he 
was  in  plowing  old  ground  ten  inches  deep,  in  the 
spring,  with  another  horse  by  his  side.  We  have 
no  dou))t  but  this  mower  will  prove  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  farmer.  Other  trials  will  be  made 
which  we  shall  report,  and  shall  mention  also 
some  of  the  difficulties  usually  encountered,  and 
their  remedies. 


400  acres,  150  of  it  mowing  grounds;  and 
Mr.  Merrill  is  from  the  celebrated  Derby  estate, 
f  he  ground  selected  was  a  level  piece  of  mowing, 
producing  about  two  tons  to  the  acre,  and  about 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  was  allotted  to  each.  They 
completed  the  work  in  the  order  in  which  we 
have  arranged  the  names,  as  follows  : — 'The  first 
in  20  minutes  ;  2d  in  1-1  ;  3d  in  20  :  4th  in  8^  ; 
5th  in  9  ;  and  Gth  in  8.^.  Tlie first  was  accident- 
ally delayed  several  minutes  ;  and  the  tliird  had 
very  spirited  and  somewhat  unmanageable  lior- 
ses  ;  and  the  second,  who  was  next  longest,  may, 
upon  the  whole,  have  been  as  successful  as  any 
of  them.  At  this  trial  they  all  had  two  horses; 
but! and  with  the  same  team  and  machine  on  Satur- 
day last,  Mr.  Ware  mowed  10  acres  in  little  over 
seven  hours. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  descril)e  the  machines. 
They  may  all  have  defects  that  will  lie  remedied. 
The  most  essential  difference  we  noticed  was  that 
the  cutters  in  llussoH's  patent  acted  more  fully 
as  shears,  and  would  seem  to  cut  easier  and  bet- 
ter. They  all  mowed  as  clean  and  close  as  could 
have  been  done  f)y  hand,  and  the  poorest  of  them 
would  be  so  great  an  improvement  over  tlie  scythe, 
as  to  produce  a  perfect  revolution  in  hay-making. 
The  obvious  advantages  are,  1st,  in  tiie  groat  sav- 
ing of  manual  labor,  one  man  bfing  capable  of 
performing  as  much  work  as  a  do/cn  mowers; 
2d,  it  enaldes  persons,  by  cutting  their  grass  in 
less  time,  to  make  liay  when  it  will  be  best,  and 
not  have  it  injured  by  delay  ;  3d,  it  can  as  well 
be  cut  after  as  when   tlie  dew  is  upon  it,  and  the 


hajf  can  l)e  made  in   shorter  time;  and  4tli,  by 

Atmospheric  Air — when  it  enters  tlic  lungs,! tlie  grass  dropi)ing  where  it  stood,  instead  of  be- 
contains  about  two  gallons  of  carbonic  acid  in  ing  thrown  into  swath,  it  saves  the  S]  reading. — 
every  five  thousand  of  air.    AVlicn  it  escapes  fTom\Ncivburi/port  Ilrrdld. 

the  lungs,  it  contains  two  gallons  in  every  one  — 

hundred.  From  this,  we  can  see  how  much  solid!  Breathing. — A  healthy  person  takes  in  about  a 
carbon  is  continually  thrown  from  the  system, (pint  of  air  at  a  Itreath.  He  brcathes'a  tliousand 
and  hdW  much  must  necessarily  be  constantly!  times  in  an  Iiour,and  re(iuircs  about  fifty-seven 
supplied.  'hogsheads  of  air  in  twenty-four  hours. 
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Professorship  of  Agriculture. — Dr.  William 
Terrell,  an  eminent  agriculturist,  and  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Georgia,  died  at  his  residence  in  Sparta,  Hancock 
Co.,  in  tliat  State,  on  the  morning  of  4th  of  July. 
The  deceased  has  especially  entitled  himself  to 
the  gratitude  of  Georgia  and  of  posterity  by  the 
donation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  Athens 
College,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Professorship 
of  Agriculture.  Called  by  his  name,  it  will,  for 
all  time,  be  his  monument. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


USEFULNESS. 

Not  unfrequently,  have  I  heard  women  who 
were  surrounded  by  all  the  advantages  that  out- 
ward wealth  can  give,  say  with  sad  and  timid 
eelf-reproach,  "I  ought  to  be  happy.  It  is  my 
own  fault  that  I  am  not.  But,  I  know  not  how 
it  is,  I  cannot  get  up  an  interest  in  anything." 
When  I  remind  them  that  Richter  said,  "1  have 
fire-proof  perennial  enjoyments,  called  employ- 
ments," few  have  faith  in  such  a  cure  for  the 
inanity  of  life.  But  the  only  certain  way  to  at- 
tain habitual  content  and  cheerfulness,  ia  by  the 
active  use  of  our  faculties  and  feelings.  Mrs. 
Somerville  finds  too  much  excitement  and  pleas- 
ure in  her  astronomical  investigations  to  need  the 
poor  stimulus  of  extravagant  expenditure,  or  gos- 
sipping  about  her  neighbors.  Yet  the  astronomer 
discharges  all  womanly  duties  with  beautiful  pro- 
priety. She  takes  nothing  from  her  family.  She 
merely  gives  to  science  those  hours  which  many 
women  in  the  same  station  waste  in  idleness  and 
dissipation. 

What  can  be  more  charming  than  the  example 
of  Mrs.  Huber,  devoting  herself  to  the  study  of 
natural  history,  to  assist  her  blind  husband  in  his 
observations?  Or  of  Mrs.  Blake,  making  grace- 
ful drawings  in  her  husband's  studio,  working  oiF 
the  impression  of  his  plates  and  coloring  them 
with  her  own  hand  ?  Compare  a  mere  leader  of 
ton  with  the  noble  German  Countess,  Julia  Von 
Eglofistein,  who  dared  to  follow  her  genius  for 
art,  though  all  the  prejudices  of  people  in  her 
own  rank  were  strongly  arrayed  against  it.  Mrs. 
Jameson  says,  "When  I  have  looked  at  the 
Countess  Julia  in  her  painting-room,  surrounded 
by  her  drawings,  models,  casts — all  the  powers 
of  her  exuberant,  enthusiastic  mind,  flowing  free 
in  their  natural  direction,  I  have  at  once  felt 
pleasure,  admiration  and  respect."  The  same 
writer  says,  "In  general  the  conscious  power  of 
maintaining  themselves,  habits  of  application  and 
manual  industry  in  women,  the  application  of 
our  feminine  superfluity  of  sensibility  and  imagi- 
nation to  a  tangible  result,  have  produced  fine 
characters." 

That  woman  is  slowly  making  her  way  into 
freer  life  is  evin3ed  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  few 
highly  cultivated  countries,  literature  is  no  long- 
er deemed  a  disparagement  to  woman,  and  even 
professed  authorship  does  not  involve  loss  of  caste 
in  society.  Maria  Edgeworth,  Mary  Ilowitt, 
Frederika  Premer,  our  own  admirable  and  excel- 
lent Catharine  Sedgwick,  and  many  others  wide- 
ly known  as  writers,  were  placed  in  the  genteel 


ranks  of  society  by  birth  ;  but  they  are  univer- 
ly  regarded  with  increased  respect,  because  they 
have  enlarged  their  bounds  of  usefulness,  to 
strengthen  and  refresh  thousands  of  minds. 

Dorothea  L.  Dix,  when  she  retired  from  school- 
teaching  because  the  occupation  disagreed  with 
her  health,  had  a  competence  that  precluded  the 
necessity  of  further  exertion.  "Now  she  haa 
nothing  to  do  but  to  be  a  lady  and  enjoy  her- 
self," said  an  acquaintance.  But  Miss  Dix, 
though  characterized  by  a  most  womanly  sense  of 
propriety,  did  not  think  it  lady-like  to  be  useless, 
or  enjoyment  to  be  indolent.  "In  a  world  where 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done,"  said  she,  "I  felt 
strongly  impressed  that  there  must  be  something 
for  me  to  do."  Circumstances  attracted  her  at- 
tention to  the  insane  inmates  of  prisons  and  alms- 
houses ;  and  for  several  years,  she  has  b*ien  to 
them  a  missionary  of  mercy,  soothing  them  by 
her  gentle  influence,  guiding  them  by  her  coun- 
sel, and  greatly  ameliorating  their  condition,  by 
earnest  representations  to  selectmen  and  legisla- 
tors. Her  health  has  improved  wonderfully  un- 
der this  continual  activity  of  body,  mind  and 
heart. 

Frederika  Bremer,  in  her  delightful  book  called 
"Home,"  tells  of  one  of  the  unmarried  daughters 
of  a  large  family  who  evinced  similar  wisdom. 
She  obtained  from  her  father  the  sum  that  would 
have  been  her  marriage  portion,  established  a 
neat  household  for  herself,  and  adopted  two 
friendless  orphan  girls  to  educate. 

Use  is  the  highest  law  of  our  being,  and  it 
cannot  be  disobeyed' with  impunity.  The  more 
alive  and  earnest  the  soul  is  by  nature,  the  more 
does  its  vitality  need  active  use,  and  its  earnest- 
ness an  adequate  motive.  It  will  go  well  with 
society  when  it  practically  illustrates  Coleridge's 
beautiful  definition  :  "Labor  should  be  the  pleas- 
ant exercise  of  sane  minds  in  healthy  bodies." 

But  to  fill  employments  with  a  divine  life, 
they  must  be  performed  with  reference  to  others ; 
for  we  can  really  enjoy  only  that  which  we  im- 
part freely.  The  following  extract  from  one  of 
Beethoven's  letters,  exhil)its  the  human  soul  in 
the  noblest  exercise  of  its  immortal  powers  :  viz.  : 
embodying  the  highest  conception  of  art,  from  a 
genuine  love  of  art,  warmed  by  the  motive  of  do- 
ing good  to  others.  He  writes  thus  :  "My  com- 
positions are  well  paid,  and  I  may  say,  I  have 
more  orders  than  I  can  well  execute.  I  ask  my 
terms  and  am  paid.  You  see  this  is  an  excellent 
thing  ;  as,  for  instance,  I  see  a  friend  in  want, 
and  my  purse  does  not  at  the  moment  permit  me 
to  assist  him,  I  have  but  to  sit  down  and  write, 
and  my  friend  is  no  longer  in  need." — Mrs.  L. 
M.  Child. 

Currant  and  Gooseberry  Pies. — Green  cur- 
rants and  gooseberries,  for  pies,  are  not  apt  to  I>e 
sweet  enough,  without  the  sugar  is  scalded  in  be- 
fore they  are  baked,  as  the  juice  of  the  currant  is 
apt  to  run  out  while  they  are  baking  and  leave 
the  fruit  dry.  Stew  them  on  a  moderate  fire, 
with  a  teacup  of  water  to  a  couple  of  quarts  of 
currants  ;  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  break,  add  the 
sugar,  and  let  it  scald  in  a  few  minutes.  When 
baked  without  stewing,  put  to  each  layer  of  fruit 
a  thick  layer  of  sugar.  There  should  be  as  much 
as  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  cur- 
rants, or  more,  if  you  wish  it. —  Ohio  Farmer. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

"Now  Harvest's  busy  hum  declines." 


/f- 


EPTEMBER,  though 
the  fii'st  of  the  Au- 
tumnal Months,  has 
an  average   heat 
scarcely    less    than 
that   of  June.     For 
several  years  past, 
the  severe  summer  droughts 
have  extended  even  into  Sep- 
tember, and  the  fii'st  half  of 
the  month,  both  day  and  night, 
has  been  oppressively  hot,  the 
earth  parched  and  cracked,  and  the 
foliage  hard,  dusty,  and  dry.    This 
}ear  is  an  exception,  and  vegeta- 
tion has  more  the  appearance  of 
the  vernal  season,  than 
^^  that  of  the  season  of  dc- 
jpf    cay.     The  frequent 
summer   showers 
^2^i^^   "''^    have   given   great 
and  constant  activity  to  the  gi-owth  of  plants,  and 
kept  them  in  a  green  and  vigorous  condition,  so  that 
they  now  cover  the  earth  with  freshness  and  beauty. 
Notwithstanding  this,  "the  youth  of  the  year  is 
gone.    Even  the  vigor  and  lustihood  of  its  maturity 
are  quick  passing  away.     It  has  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  liill,  and  is  not  only  looking,  but  descend- 
ing hito  the  valley  below.     But  if  Sia'TCMiiiai  is 
not  so  bright  \vith  promise  and   so  buoyant  with 
hope  as  May,  it  is  even  more  embued  with  that 
spirit  of  serene  repose,  in  which  the  only  true,  be- 
cause the    only  continuous  enjoyment  consists. — 
And  September  is  the  month  of  consummations — 
the  fulfiller   of  all   promises— the  fruition   of  all 
hopes— the  era  of  all  completeness.     Let  us  tlien 
turn  at  once  to  gaze  on,  and  partake  in  it.s  m;mifold 
beauties  and  blessings,  not  let  them  pass  us  by, 
with  the  empty  salutation  of  mere  praise ;  for  the 
only  panegyric  that  is  acceptable  to  Nature  is  that 


just  appreciation  of  her  gifts  which  consists  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  them." 

Before  the  month  closes,  however,  the  general 
face  of  the  country  will  have  undergone  a  veiy  ma- 
terial change  since  we  left  it  last  month ;  and  none 
of  its  individual  features,  except  the  woods  and 
groves,  have  improved  in  their  appearance.  Fields 
where  the  small  grains  were  cut,  present  a  rough 
appearance  of  coarse  stubble,  and  weeds  which  have 
grown  and  ripened  their  seeds  since  the  grain  plants 
were  harvested ;  others  show  the  new  furrows  of  the 
plow,  or,  perhaps,  if  criticized  carefully,  the  yoimg 
wheat  or  rj-e,  just  penetrating  the  surface,  to  come 
out  and  warm  itself  in  the  soft  sunlight,  and  take 
root  and  gather  strength  to  resist  the  winter  frosts. 
"And  even  now,  whilst  Nature's  beauty  dies, 
Deposits  SEED,  and  bids  new  harvests  rise." 

In  other  fields,  milch  cows  and  oxen  are  crop- 
ping the  "fall  feed,"  or  quietly  chewing  the  cud  un- 
der the  spreading  branches  of  some  friendly  tree. 
But  "the  fields  have  no  longer  the  rich  luxuriance 
of  their  Spring  bloom,  nor  even  the  delicious  scent 
wliich  belonged  to  them  when  the  ^^gor  of  youth 
was  upon  them.  They  are  the  pale  and  feeble  off- 
spring of  the  declining  life  of  their  parent." 

Some  of  the  summer  birds  have  left  us,  both 
songsters  and  others.  The  chatty  martins  have 
gone,  and  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a 
pair,  the  swallows  have  departed — "urged  thereto  by 
projjhetic  instinct,  which  will  not  be  disobeyed,"  and 
which  makes  them  exact  observers  of  times  and 
seasons. 

The  vegetable  garden  "looks  big  with  events," 
while  the  fruit  garden  is  more  tempting  than  ever. 
Crimson  apples,  golden  pears,  and  luscious  grapes 
more  than  repay  the  labor  of  cultivation  in  the 
liealtli  they  jjromote  and  the  gratification  they  im- 
part wliile  sharing  tliem  with  friends. 

September  will  be  like  herself,  after  all. 

"Glittering  dews  at  morn  and  fogs  at  eve, 
Hasten  the  gathering  of  the  fruits  of  earth." 

The  leaves  begin  to  fall,  the  meadows  turn  brown, 
frosts  occasionally  sparkle  in  the  early  sun,  and  the 
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beautifully  varied  tints  appear  among  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  standing  in  low  gi-ounds. 

So  the  month  and  seasons  roll  along,  each  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  and  each  presenting  aspects  and  fea- 
tures more  interesting  at  their  o^vn  proper  time 
than  they  possiljly  could  be  at  any  other  season ; 
and  all  proclaiming  the  benevolence  of  that  Intelli- 
gence which  has  spoken  them  into  existence,  and 
■which  directs  them  all,  even  to  the  tiniest  insect 
that  dwells  upon  the  dust  of  a  flower. 

In  their  succession  and  varied  attractions,  we 
must  find  sources  of  gratitude  and  joy  ;  learn  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  ojjportunites  which  they  pre- 
sent for  our  imj)rovement,  and  fidly  a]3preciate  the 
advantages  which  they  present  as  they  pass  along. 

"To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  caD  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

September  affords  an  opportunity  for  doing  cer- 
tain things  which  no  other  month  can — there  is 
such  an  o])j)ortunity.  The  fanner  haraig  secured 
his  grain — all  but  the  inimitable  Indian  corn  har- 
vest— his  hay,  his  winter  rye  and  winter  wheat  got 
in,  and  his  piles  of  loam  or  muck  for  ■winter  haul- 
ing got  out,  can  afford  to  Aisit  others  and  see  how 
they  manage  their  affairs.  How  wide  and  deep 
they  plow,  and  what  sort  of  implement  the  work  is 
done  with — how  crops  are  planted  and  tended  ;  how 
orchards  are  set  and  pruned ;  how  reclaiming 
and  drainage  are  managed ;  how  milch  cows,  horses, 
oxen  and  swine  appear  compared  with  their  own, 
and  lastly,  but  by  no  means  of  the  least  consequence, 
how  farmer  Thiifty's  wife  manages  her  domestic 
concerns,  and  whether  she  has  not  a  washing  ma- 
chine, and  several  other  exceedingly  convenient  and 
not  costly  articles  of  furniture,  wiiich  his  owti  has 
not !  Such  a  visit  of  observation  as  this,  would  be 
of  a  most  pleasing  as  well  as  profitalde  character ;  and 
the  ^vife  and  daughters  may  profit  by  it  just  as 
much.  We  hope  September  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  our  friends  in  this  manner. 

If  ^vinter  rye  has  been  omitted,  it  may  answer  to 
get  it  in  early  this  month. 

Old  grass  land  may  be  plowed  and  seeded  to 
grass,  though  it  Avere  better  done  in  August. 

Swamjjs  may  be  recltimed  and  ditching  done, 
where  the  land  is  sufficiently  dry  to  admit  of  oper- 
ations. 

Meadow  muck  in  abundance  should  be  thrown 
out  ready  for  ■winter  hauUng. 

All  the  crops  should  be  carefully  harvested  as 
they  ripen  :  the  potatoes  sorted  as  they  are  collect- 
ed, and  those  intended  for  seed  kept  by  them- 
selves. 

Rank  weeds  that  have  been  overlooked  and  gone 
to  seed  should  l)e  pulled,  dried  a  little  and  burnt,  to 
prevent  their  seeding  the  ground  for  another  year. 

Cutting  the  stalks  of  com  is  preferable  to  letting 
them  stand.  Cut  when  the  spindle  is  dead,  and 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  begin  to  be  dry. 


CORN-CARRYING  ON  THE  RUSSIAN 
STEPPES. 

In  order  to  judge  at  what  cost  the  most  impor- 
tant of  those  exports  are  thus  brought,  and  in  order 
to  enable  an  inquirer  to  predict  viith  any  approach 
to  certainty  wh;it  could  be  done  under  the  pressure 
of  the  most  extraordinarj-  temjitation  from  without, 
let  us  leave  the  sLirp  stone;*,  deep  mud,  or  clouds  of 
dust  of  Odessa,  and  examine  the  tracts  along  which 
those  long  line  of  bullock  wagons  come  creeking 
from  more  northerly  directions.  I  have  said  that 
a  vast  belt  of  Steppe  girdles  this  coast.  We  are 
upon  a  Steppe.  The  prevailing  color,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  over  the  immense  plain,  is  a  scorched 
broAvn.  The  intense  heat  and  drought  have  reduced 
the  Ste])]3e  to  tliis  condition,  and  far  beyond  the 
horizon  line,  and  away,  verst  u])on  verst,  is  the  same 
drear}'  looking  and  ajjparently  waste  expanse.  Not 
that  it  is  all  flat — hills,  barren  and  rugged,  diversify 
the  line,  and  add  to  its  difficulties,  in  dry  weather 
considerably,  in  wet  incalculably.  For  look  at  the 
gi'ound  on  which  you  stand.  You  are  on  one  of 
the  roads,  as  they  are  termed.  Elsewhere,  a  road, 
good  or  bad,  means  something  which  has  been  made 
— a  line,  upon  which  has  been  gathered  material  for 
bmding  and  clasping,  and  below  which  there  is  some 
kind  of  draining ;  bad  or  good,  the  road  is,  as  com- 
pared with  the  adjacent  land,  diy,  com])act  and  elas- 
tic. Dismiss  all  such  ideas  from  your  mind,  or 
rather  drag  your  limbs  for  an  hour  behind  that 
corn-wagon,  and  such  ideas  will  chsappear  of  them- 
selves. Dead  and  helpless  seems  that  wo-begone 
track,  creaking  and  drawling  over  wiiich  comes  the 
bullock-wagon — all  wood,  and  built  precisely  as 
wagons  were  built  a  thousand  years  ago.  The 
driver  sits  in  front,  occasionally  lashing  the  gi'ay 
bullocks  more  by  way  of  form  than  Avith  any  idea 
of  hastening  them,  and  his  massy  heard  hangs  doAvn 
OA'er  a  s))ecies  of  censor,  Avhence  arise  fumes  of  an 
unsavoiT  kind.  But  it  is  not  in  luxury,  or  in  imi- 
tation of  his  eastern  neighbors,  that  the  peasant 
keeps  this  odor-breatliing  vessel  under  his  nose — 
the  contents  are  an  abominable  mixture  for  greasing 
the  wheels  of  his  Avagon,  and  by  Avhich  you  may 
trace  it  tlirough  many  a  yard  of  tainted  air.  Why 
he  has  jilaced  the  reeking  vessel  betAveen  his  legs  I 
know  not,  unless  it  be  to  remind  himself  more  for- 
cil:)ly  of  the  necessity  of  an  ojjeration,  Avithout  the 
incessant  j^erformance  of  Avliich  his  clumsily  built 
cart  Avould  be  on  fire  in  four  jjlaces  at  once.  Con- 
trast tliis  Avretched  macliine  Avith  the  Avell  contrived, ' 
iron  mounted  cart  of  the  German  colonist,  a  fcAV 
miles  hence.  But  on  goes  the  Avagoner,  jolting 
and  creaking  along  the  imhelpf'ul  soil,  and  singing 
some  of  those  old  airs  in  which,  rude  as  they  are, 
there  is  some  melody,  or  saying  j^rayers  to  one  or 
other  of  the  multifarious  national  saints.  On  he 
goes,  and  so  he  and  his  predecessors  have  gone  since 
corn  AA-as  groAvn  in  Russia.  Ricketty  carts,  knotted 
ro})e  harness,  droAvsy  Inillock,  Avretched  roads — so 
craAvls  the  loaf  toAvards  the  Englishman's  table. — 
Shirley  Brooks,  a  Year  in  Russia. 


{i^  The  Lexington  (Mo.)  Express  states,  as  the 
result  of  a  careful  inquiry,  that  the  hemp  crop  of 
Lafayette  county  is  inferior  in  quantity  if  not  in 
quaHty,  and  that  it  aaiII  perhaps  turn  out  more  than 
than  tAvo-thirds  or  tkree-foiu-ths  of  the  amount 
usually  produced. 
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far  the  Nf^in  /midland  Farmer. 

SEEING  THE  CITY. 

Country  people  who  visit  the  city  for  the  first 
time,  usu.illy  go  to  the  Common,  the  Navy  Yard, 
the  State  House,  the  Monument,  the  Custom  House, 
the  AVhar\-Bs,  and  a  few  other  prominent  points 
which  their  incliuLitions  or  their  guides  may  suggest, 
during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  they  x-isit  the 
Museum,  or  some  other  j)lace  of  amusement,  or 
take  a  stroll  in  Washington  Street  hy  gas-light. — 
This  done,  they  return  home  well  sitisfied  that  they 
have  seen  the  city.  And  so  indeed  they  have — that 
part  of  it  which  is  "on  exhibition."  They  saw  the 
streets  filled  with  well-dressed  people,  and  the  shops 
and  stores  they  passed  or  entered,  with  genteel  and 
polite  men  and  women,  who  appeared  to  hive  plen- 
ty of  leisure  and  plenty  of  money.  They  looked  in- 
to windows  of  clear  glass  and  of  wonderful  siz?, 
filled  with  gold  and  silver  ware,  rich  crockery,  costly 
silks,  gay  ril)bons,  gilded  liooks,  carved  furniture, 
cutlery,  carpetings,  pictures — every  thing  that  heart 
can  wish  or  tancy  conceive,  until  they  wondered, 
where  the  money  is  to  come  from  to  pay  for  all 
these  things.  They  heard  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
the  crowded  streets,  and  looked  upon  the  wliirl  of 
the  monng  multitude,  till  the  very  stones  of  tlie 
pavements  and  the  bricks  of  the  buildings,  like  the 
people  on  the  side-walk,  seemed  conscious  th  it  they 
were  city  bricks  and  city  stones,  and  j)roud  of  tlie 
part  they  were  placing  in  this  animating  scene. — 
They  gazed  at  the  residences  on  Be  icon  Street  or 
Pemberton  Square,  with  their  swelled  fronts  and 
granite  stej^s,  and  perhaps  caught  themselves  con- 
trasting their  own  humble  homes  with  these  prince- 
ly mansions,  and  really  felt  a  few  twinges  of  envy 
do^vn  in  some  sly  corner  of  the  heart,  or  with  a 
strange  bitterness,  suppressed  the  inquiry.  Who  raa- 
keth  thee  to  differ  from  another  ? 

In  tliis  way  peojile  generally  see  the  city ;  in  this 
way  the  city  is  made  to  be  seen ;  and  I  am  not  siu'e 
that  it  ought  to  be  seen  in  any  other  way. 

The  dark  side,  the  opposite  of  all  tliis  glitter  and 
show, — a  degree  of  ])overty  and  wretchedness  as 
much  below,  as  all  this  dis])lay  of  magnificence  and 
wealth  is  above  the  real  wants  of  our  nature, — mav 
be  found  hiding  in  the  cellars  and  garrets  of  all 
great  cities;  but  is  so  loathsome  an  exhibition  desi- 
rable? would  it  do  good?  Is  it  not  well  that  mis- 
ery seeks  retirement;  and  that  the  wretched  and 
the  vicious  are  content  to  pine  or  revel  in  obscurity  ? 

Without  any  disposition,  then,  to  set  out  the  dark 
side  of  city  life  as  an  antidote  agiinst  the  tendencies 
of  its  bright  side,  I  have  often  thought  it  would  be 
an  improvement  on  the  usual  style  of  city-seeing, 
were  \asitors  allowed  to  gain  some  little  knowledge 
of  the  way  in  which  city  mechanics  and  laboring 
people  generally  work  and  Hvc. 

F"or  every  well-dressed  j)erson  that  one  sees  play- 
ing the  gentleman  and  lady,  during  a  day's  ramble 
in  the  streets  of  Boston,  there  are  ])robal)ly,  at  all 
times,  within  a  stone's  throw,  a  score  or  two  of  be- 
grimmed  mechanics  of  both  sexes  busy  at  work  in 
shops  "in  the  rear,"  "overhead,"  or  ""in  tlie  l)ase- 
ment;"  over  the  entrances  to  which  is  painted  in 
large  letters,  "Positively  no  Admittance,  except  on 
business,"  an  enactment,  however,  tint,  like  other 
"prohibitory"  laws  in  Boston,  is  enf  )rced  or  not,  as 
the  "proprietors"  see  fit.  Taking  our  curiosity  as 
the  "higher  law,"  then,  suppose  we  venture  up  that 
dirty  flight  of  stairs  jetted  in  there  between  the 


fi'ont  windows  of  those  two  stores.  Reaching  the 
first  landing,  where  are  we?  Two  more  flights,  one 
to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  lead  to  still  liigh- 
er  "  flights,"  while  a  passage-way  directly  forwards 
takes  us  through  the  front  building  into  one  in  the 
rear  that  fronts  on  no  street,  but  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  and  connected  with  buildings  which  do 
front  on  two  or  more  streets,  or  "Places,"  as  "head- 
ed-in"  streets  are  often  called.  But  I  shall  not  have 
time  to  describe  these  various  shops  and  offices,  if 
we  visit  them,  so  we  will  merely  read  "The  Du'ec- 
tory  of  this  Building,"  as  it  hangs,  in  the  shape  of  a 
great  sign,  right  before  us.  "No.  1,  John  Doe,  At- 
torney and  Counsellor  at  Law."  "No.  2,  Nathaniel 
Grinder,  ])entist."  These  arc  the  two  front  cham- 
bers, nicely  carj)eted,  and  away  from  the  clatter  of 
the  engine,  which  is  putHng  away  in  the  basement 
of  the  building.  Then  we  have  a  Tailor's  shop,  a 
Manufacturing  Jeweller,  a  Printing  office  or  two,  a 
Cort'ee-grinder,  a  Gold-beater,  a  Book-binder,  a  Car- 
penter's shop,  &c.  &:c.,  in  all  some  ten  or  fifteen 
different  establishments  occupy  the  five  stories  of 
which  the  building  consists,  and  employ  perhaps 
some  hundreds  of  indinduals  of  both  sexes.  Here 
men  and  women  ply  their  busy  tasks,  with  almost 
as  little  acquaintance  with  their  fellow-laborers  in 
other  parts  of  the  building,  although  passing  and 
repassing  the  same  threshold  daily,  as  they  hrtve 
with  people  in  other  cities.  And  yet  this  swarming 
hive  of  city  laborers  presents  a  crystal  front  to  the 
street,  and  perhaps  a  half-dozen  starched  clerks  are 
the  only  represent  itives  of  this  busy  multitude  that 
can  be  seen  from  the  sidewalk. 

High  rent  necessitates  the  economy  of  room ;  and 
operatives  are  consequently  crowded  into  the  small- 
est space  consistent  with  the  nature  of  their  em- 
ployment. 'Worldng  almost  entirely  by  the  job  or 
"piece,"  and  incited  by  the  example  and  weekly  bills 
of  the  fastest  workmen,  a  spirit  of  emulation  is 
roused,  and  as  a  general  thing,  I  believe  hands  work 
harder  in  large  than  in  small  comi)anies — harder  in 
the  city  than  they  do  in  the  country,  at  the  s<ime 
business.  The  demand  for  money,  likewise,  to  meet 
the  higher  rate  of  house-rent,  and  of  almost  every 
thing  else,  in  the  city,  as  well  as  the  contagion  of 
an  almost  universal  example  by  all  classes  of  a  des- 
perate effort  to  "keep  up  appearances,"  are  among 
the  extra  spurs  which  the  city  furnishes  to  move 
the  hands  faster  in  the  shop,  and  the  feet  faster  in 
the  streets,  than  they  were  wont  to  do  in  the  coim- 
try. 

But  I  must  close  this  article.  My  yarn  has  sjjun 
out  bej'ond  my  expectations.  I  have  not  said  any 
thhig  of  how  city  mechanics  live,  and  l)ut  little  of 
what  I  intended  to  ha\e  said  of  how  they  work. — 
But  ])crhaps  enough  to  show  that  an  oi)inion  of  city 
life  and  city  employments,  based  upon  what  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  day's  walk  through  the  jjrincipal  streets, 
mav  be  a  very  incorrect  one. 

hoslon,  July,  1855.  A  City  Mecii.^^ic. 


IIoMK  ]Made  Ciilokidf.  of  Lime. — Professor 
Nash  says,  take  one  barrel  of  Hme,  and  one  bushel 
of  salt ;  "dissolve  the  salt  in  as  little  water  as  will 
dissolve  tlie  whole ;  slack  the  lime  with  tlie  water, 
putting  on  more  tiian  will  dry  slack  it,  so  much  that 
it  will  form  a  very  thick  paste;  this  will  not  take 
all  the  water;  |m:  on,  therefore, a  little  of  the  re- 
mainder dail),  uiiiil  the  lime  has  taken  the  whole. 
The  result  will  be  a  sort  of  impure  chloride  of  lime , 
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but  a  very  powerftil  deodorizer,  equal  for  all  out- 
door purposes,  with  the  article  bought  under  that 
n  ime    at    the  apothecary's,  and  costing  not  one- 


(never  beyond,)  and  I  would  suggest  that  instead 
of  the  forest,  he  select  the  various  fruit  trees  to 
form  his  pleasant  shades.     They  are  as  beautiful 


twentieth  part  as  much.  This  should  be  kept  un- !  and  fragrant  in  bloom,  and  as  lovely  to  our  \'ision, 
dcr  a  shed,  or  some  out  building.  It  should  be  I  when  their  rich  fnut  combine  A^ith  their  deep  green 
kept  moist,  and  it  may  be  applied  wherever  offen- '  foliage.     And  many  a  blenduig  and  contrast  can 


sive  odors  are  generated,  with  the  assurance  that  it 
will  be  effective  to  purify  the  air,  and  will  add  to 
the  value  of  the  manure  much  more  than  it  costs. 
It  would  be  well  for  every  farmer  to  prepare  a  quan- 
tity of  tliis,  and  have  it  always  on  hand. 


Fcr  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  USEFUL. 

Mr.  EDrroR  : — Sir, — It  is  natm*al  to  the  human 
mind  to  love  the  beautiful,  and  appreciate  true 
vrorth.  A  departure  from  this  rule,  is  perversion 
of  taste,  not  nature.  For  instance,  let  a  child  grow 
to  maturity,  its  mind  become  fully  developed,  and 
taught  only  as  Nature  would  teach ;  that  mind 
would  become  complete  in  native  loveliness.  The 
wood,  the  lawn,  the  vale,  and  meandering  stream 
would  lend  their  magic  charms  to  tranquillize  the 
mind  and  point  through  Nature's  loveliness  to 
God,  the  originator,  and  beautifier  of  aU.  The 
ocean  grand,  the  mountain  bleak,  the  grotto  wild, 
and  deep  ravine,  with  rocks  of  towering  height,  and 
mighty  chasms,  which  exhibit  the  convulsive  throes 
of  Nature,  in  some  momentous  period,  (a  period 
prior  to  the  knowledge  of  pmiy  mortals,  and  far 
too  comprehensive  for  human  conception,)  evince 
to  that  mind  a  God  of  power,  might  and  majesty ; 
and  leads  to  deep  adoration,  as  well  as  love. 

Nature  to  me  is  beautiful  in  her  contrasts  as  well 
as  harmonies.  I  love  to  walk  among  her  scenes, 
and  be  taken  by  surprise  at  some  miexpected  freak 
of  her  playful  wildness.  Hov/  tame  and  common- 
place would  she  seem,  did  she  work  Avith  geometri- 
cal precision ;  or  mth  rule  and  compass  always  in 
hand.  Neither  can  I  perceive  the  consistency  of 
her  swelling  each  side  the  road,  about  one  hundred 
yards  therefrom,  for  the  seat  of  our  country  resi- 
dences, even  to  please  so  fiistidious  a  taste  as  "Agri- 
cola's."  When  such  is  the  case,  I  shall  lilvewise 
expect  that  the  taste  of  every  man  will  be  so 
changed,  as  to  pamt  his  house  a  soft  "warm  stone 
color,"  and  flowers  be  all  a  "dappled  grey,"  and 
nature  and  art  one  harmonious  blending. 

I  love  to  see  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  displayed 
in  the  selection  of  ground,  the  arrangement  of 
shrubl)ery,  and  the  mtermingling  of  lovely  plats  of 
flowers,  surrounding  our  abodes  Avith  scenes  of  gay 
proftision ;  but  the  useful  and  the  beautifid,  it  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  will  only  give  permanent 
pleasure.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  do  not  love  to 
see  a  dwelling  of  rare  loveliness  eml)owered  in 
beauty  and  bloom,  with  "Sheriff's  Sale"  written  in 
conspicuous  characters  thereon ;  or  to  know  the 
owner  no  longer  calls  it  his.  And  should  some 
"golden  dreams"  of  \h»  modem  El  Dorado  cross 
his  imagination,  as  the  means  of  retrieving  liis 
shattered  fortune,  he  be  obliged  to  sneak,  and 
crawl  to  some  secluded  corner,  lest  his  creditors 
destroy  his  golden  hopes. 

Far  be  it  from  my  humble  efforts  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  beautifid.  Let  her  go  hand  in 
hand  with  usefulness.  Let  the  llirmer  or  mechanic 
of  moderate  means,  when  he  purchases  his  abode, 
or  erects  his  cottage  home,  do  so  with  a  just  inten- 
tion  of   beautifying   it   according   to   his   means; 


l)e  formed  by  the  right  arrangement  and  comming- 
ling of  their  lighter  and  heaner  foHage. 

But  mankind  have  different  tastes  ;  they  act  dif- 
ferently, and  think  differently ;  and  will  build 
houses  differently.  Nature  has  different  arrange- 
ments. On  some  farms  she  has  midulations,  and 
some  she  has  plams  ;  I  would  not  for  myself  have 
all  cloud  or  all  sun  ;  but  one  thing  I  would  desire, 
a  fliir  representation  of  country  residences,  if  repre- 
sentation be  required ;  and  truthfulness  and  hon- 
esty in  all.  Flora. 

Fairhaven,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LETTEH  FEOM  THE  HOMESTEAD. 

BY  H.   F.   FRENCH. 

My  Dear  Brown  : — Of  all  the  days  in  the  year, 
give  me  a  rainy  day  in  haying  time  for  attending  to 
neglected  duties  in  the  way  of  writing.  After  days 
of  hurry  and  heat  and  hard  work  and  dust,  of  ris- 
ing at  daybreak  and  swinging  the  scjlihe  M'hile  the 
dew  is  on  the  grass,  of  raking  and  jjitching  under  a 
buiTiing  sun,  of  stowing  away  half-smothered  under 
the  eaves,  comes  this  quiet,  soothing  rustle  of  the 
rain-drops  on  the  leaves,  when  we  awake  in  the 
morning.  We  give  a  half-sigh  for  the  hay-cocks, 
but  are  easily  consoled  when  we  think  of  the  com 
and  potatoes  and  the  pastures  ;  entirely  resigned, 
when  we  recollect  the  scorching  drought  of  last 
summer,  and  on  further  reflection,  quite  rejoiced 
that  we  have  not  the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of 
the  weather,  which  is  managed  so  much  better  with- 
out our  help. 

AVhen  I  say  loe  In  these  preliminaries,  I  intend  to 
include  a  part  of  "the  rest  of  mankind,"  for  can- 
dor compels  me  to  admit  that  as  a  strictly  personal 
remark,  there  is  a  slight  figure  of  speech  in  that  al- 
lusion to  the  scythe  in  the  de-wy  grass,  for  though  I 
have  mowed  a  handsome  swath  in  my  day,  I  have 
found  it  more  consistent  with  other  duties,  of  late, 
to  see  other  hands  perform  that  labor.  Still,  the 
rain  brings  leisure  from  out-door  cares,  and  as  dog- 
day  weather  is  too  hot  for  severe  studies,  even  in 
the  way  of  agriculture,we  will  lay  aside  the  abstruser 
matters  of  soil  analysis,  of  superphosphates  and 
chemical  affinities,  and  discourse  of  familiar  matters 
better  suited  to  the  weather  and  the  season  of  haste 
and  heat. 

You  see  that  I  date  once  more  at  Old  Chester, 
and  the  Homestead,  where  we  are  seeking  health 
and  repose  for  one  who  has  been  almost  overcome 
in  life's  battle  ;  hoping  for  strength  in  the  clear 
sky  and  pure  air  of  an  inland  and  hilly  position. 

A  gentleman  of  much  observation,  whose  wife 
was  suffering  for  years  with  some  affection  of  the 
lungs,  who  had  travelled  with  her  for   her  health 
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through  Europe,  and  finally  buried  her  in  Florida, 
recently  expressed  to  me  his  thorough  conviction 
that  no  region  in  the  M'hole  world  affords  at  any 
season  a  more  beautiful  and  healtliful  climate  than 
this  part  of  New  England  in  summer.  "Iti^ly  it- 
self," said  he,  "has  not  a  clearer  sky  nor  a  pm-er  at- 
mosjihere,  and  they  who  w;uider  abroad  in  search 
of  health,  at  any  season,  find  only  suffering  and  dis- 
appointment." 

How  rational  men  and  women  from  the  cities 
can  be  persuaded  to  pass  the  summer  at  the  beach- 
es and  fasliionable  watering-places,  parachng  round 
on  the  sea-shore  without  shelter  or  shade  of  any 
green  thing,  suffering  the  tortm-es  of  Kegulus,  who 
was  exposed  by  his  enemies  to  the  noon-day  sun 
with  his  eyelids  cut  off — how  they  can  endm-e  the 
glare  of  the  ball-room  in  dog-days,  and  the  crowd- 
ed chambers  of  fashionable  hotels,  not  to  mention 
the  killing  conclusion  by  way  of  paying  the  bills — 
how  all  this  can  be  translated  into  j)leasure  by  ra- 
tional people,  when  the  peaceful,  quiet  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  country  in\ite  them  to  health  and 
freedom  from  restraints  of  flishion  and  artificial  life, 
passes  comprehension. 

But  to  return  to  the  Homestead.  Fourteen 
years  almost  have  elapsed,  since  professional  ambi- 
tion, or,  perhaps,  rather,  the  necessity  of  earning 
my  living,  called  me  from  my  native  town,  and  this 
is  my  first  return  except  as  a  transient  \isitor. 

If  I  could  assemble  all  the  boys  of  New  England 
together  in  this  old  Aalluge,  and  show  them  the 
trees  that  my  own  hands  have  planted  and  assisted 
others  in  planting,  no  doubt  a  score  of  years  would 
witness  such  an  improvement  in  the  streets  of  om- 
towns  as  no  mere  t^llving  or  writing  can  accom- 
pUsh.  Twenty-five  years  ago  or  thereabouts,  the 
old  Lombardy  ])oplars  which  had  been  planted 
about  the  paternal  mansion  when  it  was  built,  in  the 
fu-st  years  of  the  century,  were  decayed  so  as  to  be 
no  longer  an  ornament,  and  were  cut  down.  There 
stood  the  tall,  white  three-story  house  close  to  the 
street,  with  only  a  few  Hlacs  and  roses  to  shelter  it. 
Now,  as  you  approach  the  mansion  on  either  side, 
no  glimpse  of  it,  except  of  a  chimney-top,  or  of  a 
window  or  door,  where  the  branches  have  been  cut 
away,  can  be  seen.  The  rock  maples  and  horse- 
chestnuts  and  elms  have  mtcrlaced  their  boughs 
and  Ufted  their  heads  so  as  completely  to  shelter 
it.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  sufficed  to  uicrease 
the  trees  which  a  boy  could  carry  on  his  shoulder 
to  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  Yesterday  I  fixed  a 
suing  for  my  children  upon  a  chestnut  which  grew 
from  a  nut  which  I  saw  my  father  plant  in  the  gar- 
den, and  which  I  transplanted  to  its  present  ])lace 
some  twenty  years  ago.  The  street  is  lined  for  half 
a  mile  with  elms  and  maples  which  we  boys  of  the 
village  with  oiu*  own  hands  dug  from  the  rocky 
soil  of  the  forests  and  planted.  Now  they  are 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  place. 


No  man  ever  yet  I  think  repented  that  he  plant- 
ed a  shade  tree  by  the  way-side.  Nothing  has  so 
civilizing  an  influence  upon  the  habits  of  children, 
as  this  taste  for  nature's  products.  I  confess  for 
myself  and  the  generation  of  boys  of  my  time,  that 
though  we  were  tolerably  civilized  in  our  notions 
about  trees,  the  flishion  of  the  day  paid  little  re- 
spect to  birds  and  beasts.  With  us,  a  squirrel  was 
made  to  be  trapped  and  tlro\vncd,  and  a  bird  as  a 
general  thing  was  made  to  be  shot.  Bounties  on 
crows  and  blackbirds  were  the  only  legislative  aids 
to  agriculture,  and  box-traps  and  cross-bows  were 
good  enough  for  chip-munks.  But,  perhaps  it  may 
as  Avell  be  confessed,  without  much  encouragement 
from  the  paternal  side,  we  find  a  different  spirit 
among  oiur  children.  The  robin's  nest,  almost 
within  reach  of  their  chamber  window,  has  been 
watched  from  day  to  day,  and  the  number  of  eggs 
reported  to  the  family.  The  young  have  hatched 
and  grown  up  and  floAvn  away  unmolested.  Pieces  of 
thread  and  cotton  have  been  himg  on  the  fences  for 
the  good  robins  to  weave  into  theii-  nests.  A  red 
squirrel  is  seen  hourly  jumping  from  tree  to  tree, 
or  rumiing  over  the  front-yard  fence,  and  the  chil- 
dren have  a  hole  m  an  apple  tree,  where  they  pkce 
nuts  and  other  luxmies  for  him  to  carry  away. 

The  kitten  is  a  great  pet,  but  yesterday  she 
caught  a  striped  squirrel  which  has  taken  up  his 
abode  in  the  wood-pile  at  the  door.  She  marched 
into  the  kitchen  with  a  most  triumphant  air,  with 
her  victim  m  her  mouth,  expecting,  doubtless, 
as  much  commendation  as  if  she  had  taken  the 
largest  rat  in  the  cellar ;  but  alas,  no  administra- 
tion, Avith  a  Nebraska  bill  in  its  teeth,  ever  met 
more  general  reprobation.  Brooms  and  chsh-cloths, 
with  an  accompaniment  of  shouts,  and  a  general 
rush  of  the  small  folks  upon  the  astonished  flivor- 
ite,  soon  convinced  her  that  she  had  fallen  into 
some  error  of  taste  or  judgment,  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  in  flight,  droppmg  the  little 
striper  unhm-t  by  the  way,  and  tiiking  refuge  for 
herself  under  the  wood-shed,  till  the  wrath  of  the 
people  subsided. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  the  true  education  for  chil- 
dren. He  who  loves  the  works  of  God  is  near  to 
loving  Him. 

"He  prayeth  best  who  lovcth  best 

All  thintrs  both  (.'roat  and  small, 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  lovelh  all." 

Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  rc;ir  children  m  cities, 
with  pure  tastes  and  healthful  ideas  of  the  duties 
and  objects  of  life.  Perhai)s  the  boys  may  escape 
the  conviction  that  money  is  the  one  thing  needful, 
and  the  girls,  that  dress  and  the  opera  are  above  all 
piice,  and  that  the  chief  end  of  woman  is  to  ex- 
cite admiration  in  a  waltz,  but  surely  the  country  is 
the  true  school  for  healthy  development  of  body, 
mind  and  heart,  and  let  us  who  live  on  the  farms, 
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never  complain  thit  our  lots  are  not  "cast  in  pleas- 
ant places,"  and  that  we  have  "not  a  goodly  heri- 
tage." H.  F.  F. 
Chester,  JV.  K,  July,  1855. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  STUMPS. 

Some  tilings,  according  to  King  Solomon,  are 
enough  to  make  "a  ivise  man  mad."  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  wise  or  unwise,  but  I  have  often  been 
vexed  ^\^th  stumps,  with  whole  fields  of  stumps, 
and  sometimes  Avith  even  one,  which  has  stood  lilie 
a  lubber,  right  in  my  way,  to  bruise  toes  or  hiu'l  my 
wheel  aside.  I  have  a  grudge  against  these  defor- 
mities, which  I  may  carry  too  tar.  I  was  riding 
years  ago  m  Ohio,  a  stump  capsized  the  stage  and 
crippled  me  for  months,  and  there  my  grudge  be- 
gan. Riding  awhile  after  in  a  stormy  night,  the 
stiigeman  planted  his  axle  flat  on  the  top  of  a  huge 
pine  stump,  which  stood  then,  and  I  dare  say,  stands 
now  right  in  the  centre  of  a  Western  road ;  this 
led  to  hard  words  between  driver  and  "all  hands," 
and  my  grudge  was  confirmed.  We  are  an  amaz- 
ing free  people,  we  love  and  hate  what  we  please. 
Some  men  love  their  deformities,  and  some  farmers 
seem  to  love  their  stumps,  and  bequeath  them  as 
heir  looms  to  their  cliildren.  De  giLst'ibus  non  est 
disputandum.  I  marvel,  however,  at  their  taste. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  young  lady,  Avho  on  a  wami 
night  in  August,  said  she  could  "not  see  for  her  life 
why  people  so  much  object  to  the  smell  of  a 
skuioli  !"  Some  wonder  why  I  object  to  stumps,  whilst 
others,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  in  full  sympathy 
with  me. 

I  am  glad  to  see  evidence,  that  here  and  there  a 
farmer  is  "stirring  his  stumps."  I  have  just  seen 
the  exploits  of  Mr.  Willis'  Stump  Extractor,  at 
Orange,  Mass.,  where  he  has  began  to  manufacture 
the  article  on  a  large  scale. 

I  am  satisfied  this  machine  has  prodigious  power. 
One  of  common  size,  it  is  computed,  has  a  purchase 
of  336  tons,  and  tliis  it  seems  may  be  increased  al 
most  beyond  computation,  so  as  to  Imrl  out  the 
biggest  monster  imbedded  in  the  soil ! 

I  am  satisfied,  it  can  be  worked  very  rapidly 
Three  men  can  do  as  much  Avork  with  it,  as  fifty  or 
perhaps  a  hundred  can  do  without  it.  Well  work 
ed,  I  am  told,  it  will  turn  out  a  lusty  stump  each 
ten  minutes,  hour  by  hour.  I  am  satisfied  tliis  ma- 
chine is  much  needed,  even  in  New  England,  and 
still  more  in  the  jMiddle,  Southern  and  Western 
States.  It  has  made  many  fields  laAAii-hke  and  beau- 
tiful, in  and  around  Orange,  and  if  brought  into  re- 
quisition, it  can  do  the  same  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 
The  cost  is  something,  but  not  frightful.  A  good 
machine,  with  the  exclusive  right  to  use  it  in  any 
one  toAvii  in  the  union,  costs  $150  or  $200,  no  more. 
This  is  less  than  the  price  of  a  I'iano,  less  than  the 
price  of  the  gold  watch,  with  "fixins,"  which  dangle 
from  the  pocket  of  many  a  fop !  One  machine  may 
serve  a  whole  town ;  and  a  tax  of  $200  levied  on  a 
score  of  enterprising  farmers,  would  be  no  killing 
affiir.  One  young  man  in  a  town  hard  by  me,  has 
made  piu'chase,  and  is  now  Morking  the  machine  day 
by  day  at  a  clean  jn-ofit,  of  from  $3  to  $5.  What 
work,  what  sport  is  more  lively  and  amusing  than 
"ousting"  stumps  P  What  agricultural  work  will 
pay  half  as  well  ? 

A  man  is  liliud,  he  needs  a  candle  at  noon-day, 
who  does  ilot  see  that  he  had  better  pay  for  a  ma- 


chine from  his  own  purse,  and  give  the  use  of  it  to 
his  neighbors,  than  have  a  half  a  dozen  acres  of  his 
best  fields  occupied  and  defaced  with  stumps  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  $200  will  place  this  machine  and 
town  right  within  the  reach  of  every  group  of  re- 
spectable farmers,  hence  stumps  have  now  no  such 
right  to  mar  "fair  creation,"  as  in  past  times. 

I  thinlv  Mr.  Willis,  the  patentee,  a  benefactor  ; 
his  patent  will  make  rough  places  smooth,  make 
two,  yes,  ten  thousand  spears  of  gi-ass  gi"ow  where 
but  one  grew  before,  and  jjrove  an  element  in  the 
great  progress  of  cirilization. 

A  gentleman  from  Valparaiso,  deputed  by  the 
Chilian  government,  has  purchased  four  machines, 
which  are  now  on  their  way  to  those  semi-barbarous 
regions ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  our  excellent  fanners 
will  take  the  hint,  apply  this  machine  to  some  mil- 
lions of  stumps  which  pain  our  eyes  on  the  right 
and  left,  wherever  Ave  travel.  Geatlemen,  "up  and 
at  um." — JVoi-thern  Sentinel. 


For  the  Netr  England  Farmer. 

"LUNAR  INFLUENCES." 

Mr.  Editor  : — Though  not  a  subscriber  to  your 
very  valuable  paper,  nor  even  being  permitted  to 
peruse  its  columns  regularly,  my  eye  rests  occa- 
sionally on  an  article  Avhich  attracts  my  attention. 
And  among  others,  that  series  of  articles  w'hich  have 
ajipeared  from  the  pens  of  diflerent  contributors, 
for  a  fcAV  Aveeks  past,  on  "Lunar  Influences,"  struck 
me  as  a  question  Avliich  may  yet  be  one  of  mterest 
and  imjiortance  to  the  agriculturist.  From  actual 
experience  I  camiot  say  anything,  and  some  may 
reject  my  remarks  as  of  little  value,  citing  the  old 
adage :  "Experience  is  the  best  master."  Very 
Avell.  But  from  the  known  fact  of  the  "mfluence" 
of  the  moon  on  the  tides,  may  we  not  reason  from 
analogy  that  further  investigations  may  bring  to 
light  influences  operating  on  other  substances  ?  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  tins  Avay  of  treating  an)'- 
thing  new  Avith  ridicule,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  poor 
means  for  gaining  one's  point.  "  *,"  who  writes  in  the 
Farmer,  (July  7,)  resorts  to  this  means.  He  is 
most  assuredly  entitled  to  his  "opinions  heretofore 
entertained  ;"  but  his  reference  to  the  influence  of 
the  Pleiades,  or  of  Oi-kui,  on  the  groAAing  of  Indian 
corn,  is  in  my  humble  vIcav  supremely  ridiculous. 
I  think  if  "  * "  Avill  have  patience,  that  AAith  the 
])rogrcss  of  the  sciences  something  Avill  be  produced 
in  connection  with  this  tojnc  Avhich  AAill  be,  if  not 
demonstrative,  yet  convincing.  We  ought  to  use 
reason  in  all  our  researches  after  truth,  and  not  be 
too  bold  in  expressing  our  oi)inion  till  sufficient 
facts  have  been  adduced  to  Avarrant  an  imjjartlal 
decision.  Let  us  w'alt,  tlicn,  a  "little  longer,"  and 
see  Avhat  further  develojnnents  Avill  do. 

Mr.  Editor,  by  inserting  this  you  avIII  greatly 
favor  one  interested  in  the  cause  of  science  and  ag- 
riculture. "Delta." 

Chelsea,  Mass.,  July  10,  1855. 


Remarks. — Does  the  moon  affect  the  tides  ? 
We  are  more  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  tides 
are  occasioned  by  the  revolutions  of  the  earth,  emp- 
tying the  contents  of  caverns  into  each  other  at 
stated  periods,  and  of  Avhich  Boston  harbor  is  one. 
We  have  several  articles  imder  the  same  head  as 
this,  but  doubt  Avhether  any  of  them  Avould  be  pro- 
fitable to  the  reader. 
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THE  SKY-LARK 

Bird  of  the  wilderness, 
Blithesome  and  cumlierless, 

Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea  ! 
Emblem  of  happiness, 
Blest  be  thy  dwelling-place, 

O,  to  abiile  in  the  desert  with  thee  I 
Wild  is  thy  lay,  and  loud. 
Far  in  the  downy  cloud. 

Lore  gives  it  energy-,  love  gave  it  birth. 
Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing. 
Where  art  thou  journeying  ? 

Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheeti. 

O'er  moor  and  mountjiin  green, 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day, 

Over  the  cloudlet  dim, 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim, 
Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing  away  ! 

Then  when  the  gloaming  comes, 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms. 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be  ! 

Emblem  of  happiness ; 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place, 
O,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee. 


THE  FARM  SUPPORTS  ALL. 

People  may  reason  and  theorize  about  the  com- 
parative usef'uhicss  of  different  pursuits  and  occu- 
pations. 'We  will  not  quarrel  with  any  man,  be- 
cause he  insists  that  a  trader  or  broker  is  as  useful 
a  man  as  the  farmer,  but  we  loUl  quarrel  with  any 
man  in  a  gentlemanly  way,  who  will  not  admit  that 
the  former's  life  does  possess  as  much  true  di<>:- 
nity  and  utility  as  any  other.  We  will,  for  ci\ili- 
ty's  sake,  admit  equality,  but  can  acknowledge  no 
superiority. 

Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  all  national  prosperity. 
A  child  may  see  that  if  the  earfh  is  not  cultivated, 
the  whole  population  in  a  single  year,  or  at  most, 
in  two  years,  Mhen  the  cattle  are  consumed,  must 
literally  sttirve,  while  society  could  exist  to  an  in- 
definite extent,  were  the  la])ors  of  any  other  inter- 
est to  cease  at  once.  Observe  the  course  of  trade, 
and  inquire  of  the  merchants  even  in  our  own 
country,  and  we  shall  find,  that  upon  the  products 
of  the  soil  does  all  the  prosperity  of  trade  depend. 
If  the  cotton  crop  is  short,  the  southern  trader  can- 
not order  goods  from  the  North,  or  having  or- 
dered, fails,  and  cannot  pay  for  them.  He  foils  bo- 
cause  the  jjlanter  having  fed  to  his  negroes  all  liis 
corn  and  l)acon,  has  notliing  left  wherewith  to  ])ay 
for  his  fomily  su])])lies.  If  the  wheat  croj)  fails, 
the  Boston  and  New  York  merchants  at  once  feel 
the  effect  of  the  failure,  for  the  Western  merchant 
cannot  meet  his  liabiHties,  nor  incm-  others. 

When  all  things  are  prosjierous,  the  farmer  is 
almost  forgotten.  lie  lal)ors  hard  and  brings  the 
product  of  lus  labor  to  a  full  market.  lie  is  met 
by  sharp  sjjeculators  with  the  cr}-,  that  the  market 
is  glutted  and  his  supplies  are  not  wanted,  and  is 
compelled,  because  he  cannot  enter  into  combina- 
tions to  meet  the  banded  monopoHzers,  to  sell  at  a 
price  which  gives  him  but  scanty  pay  for  his  indus- 


try. He  feels  that  all  the  world  is  prosperous  ex- 
cept himself,  and  the  trading  public,  forgetful  or 
careless  that  the  farmer  maintains  and  even  pro- 
duces all  this  prosperity  by  his  quiet  pursuits,  look 
down  upon  him  perhaps  with  contemjjt. 

To  be  sure,  he  has  at  such  times,  in  common 
with  others,  enough  of  food  and  clothing.  He 
does  not  want,  but  his  abundance  and  success  seem 
to  jirofit  others  more  than  himself.  Indeed,  he 
hardly  i)articipates  in  the  general  prosperity  which 
his  own  hard  work  and  watchful  care  has  created. 

But  by-and-bye  the  scene  changes.  The  crops 
are  short  in  some  sections  of  the  countrv.  Suj)- 
plies  are  not  forwarded  to  the  great  marts  of  trade 
for  the  adequate  supply  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  themselves,  or  to  meet  the  demands  of  com- 
merce. Business  is  deranged,  merchants  fail,  the 
country  traders  are  discouraged,  the  whole  country 
languishes,  and  there  is  a  general  cry  of  hard  times. 
But  the  former  does  not  foil.  He  raises  his  own 
food  in  abundance  still.  What  he  can  spare  brings 
him  an  increased  price  in  the  market.  The  tra- 
ders and  speculators  come  to  his  very  doors,  and 
entreat  him  to  sell  them  at  any  price  enough  to 
meet  the  present  necessities  of  their  business.  And 
so,  when  the  earth  is  laid  waste  and  labor  diverted 
from  its  legitimate  pursuits,  by  want.  Then  the 
farmer  increases  his  exertions.  He  sows  more 
[broadly,  he  labors  more  earnestly.  He  feels  that 
men  in  foreign  lands,  who  are  di'agged  by  hard 
masters  from  their  homes  to  engage  in  bloody  bat- 
tles, are  dependent  on  him  for  tlieir  daily  bread. 
Still  liis  own  supply  is  abundant,  and  others  de- 
mand a  share,  and  offer  him  a  generous  reward  for 
his  labor.  The  world,  stupid  as  it  often  is,  in  times 
of  general  peace  and  prosjierity,  now  ajijjreciates 
the  farmer's  useful  life.  What  then  is  the  true 
position  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land  ?  Is  it  one 
of  hard  work  and  ser\-ile  labor  only,  or  is  it  one  of 
dignity  and  importance,  indis2)ensable  at  all  times  ? 
Farming  is  doubtless  hard  work,  in  the  general  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
call  that  only  hard  work,  which  is  performed  with 
the  hands.  The  lawyer,  confined  to  the  stifling 
and  cramj)t  air  of  a  court-room  for  days  and  M-eeks, 
with  the  j)ropcrty  and  Hves  of  his  clients  at  sti\ke, 
and  dependent  on  his  watcliful,  coiistiuit  care  ;  the 
minister,  bound  to  his  stated  jireaching,  whether  in 
health,  or  feehng  himself  sinking  already  under  his 
harassing  and  never-ceasing  responsibility ;  the  doc- 
tor, called  out  at  midnight  to  prescribe  in  an  in- 
stant, in  a  new  and  doubtful  case, — these  have  all 
their  labor,  harder  work  tlian  any  performed  by  the 
hands  alone.  Many  farmers  labor  too  severely, 
more  so  tlian  there  is  any  need  of;  but  still,  we 
think,  their  hardships  are  not  so  great  as  those  in- 
cident to  the  i)rofessions  we  have  named.  They 
have,  besides,  what  traders  and  sj)eculators,  and 
even  mechanics,  can  never  have,  what  is  really  a 
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source  of  more  enjoyment  than  wealth  can  bring — 
they  have  security  for  the  future.  They  plant  and 
sow  in  faith,  and  with  full  assurance  that  the  har- 
vest will  not  foil.  Railroad  and  bank  stocks  may 
rise  or  fall,  the  market  for  theu*  o^vn  produce  may 
be  high  or  low,  war  or  peace  may  prevail,  free-trade 
or  high  duties  may  triumjjh,  but  they  know  that 
"  God  giveth  the  increase,"  and  that  they  and  theirs 
are  dependent  on  Him  alone.  Young  men  make 
haste  to  be  rich.  They  forsake  their  "paternal 
acres,"  and  strive  in  doubtful  paths  to  outstrip  the 
fickle  goddess.  Fortune.  As  age  brings  reflection, 
and  juster  views  of  the  tnie  objects  of  life,  most 
men  place  a  higher  value  on  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  agriculture.  The  repose  and  serenity  of  a  far- 
mer's life  have  charms  for  them,  beyond  riches,  and 
all  the  pleasures  wealth  can  buy. 

Lideed,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  merchant,  or  success- 
ful mechanic,  who  has  in  early  life  left  his  rural 
home  for  a  life  in  the  city,  who  does  not  look  for- 
ward with  pleasant  anticipations  to  the  day,  when 
he  shall  return  once  more  to  his  native  hills,  or  at 
least  to  the  occupation  of  a  homestead,  where  his 
children  may  imbibe  true  ideas  of  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  a  Hfe  on  a  farm. 

This  may  seem  a  trite  and  common-place  subject. 
We  claim  no  originality  for  these  thoughts,  but  it 
would  seem  that  now,  when  wars  are  desolating  the 
earth,  when  prices  are  paid  in  our  markets  that 
would  indicate  that  famine  must  somewhere  prevail, 
it  would  seem  that  now,  both  the  farmer  himself,  in 
his  independence  of  other  men  from  the  vicissitudes 
of  hfe,  and  all  others,  in  their  dependence  on  him 
for  daily  food,  might  see  and  feel,  what  more  than 
all  else  we  would  impress  on  all,  that  Agriculture  is 
the  foundation  of  national  prosperity,  and  that  the 
position  of  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  be  that  of  the 
highest  honor. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LABOR-SAVING  MACHINERY. 

The  precautionary  remarks  of  the  editor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Ploughman,  in  the  paper  of  July  28, 
on  the  use  of  Mowing  Machines,  are  well  calculated 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  farmers  of  less  practical 
experience,  and  to  awaken  the  inquiry,  ivho  is  right  ? 
If  it  be  true,  as  is  asserted,  that  an  individual  will 
cut /our  acres  of  grass  in  a  day,  with  a  scythe,  then 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  occasion  for  applying 
machinery  to  this  purpose.  Such  indi^^dual  labor 
has  not  come  to  our  observation — two  acres  in  a 
day  being  the  extent  that  Ave  have  known  to  be 
mown  by  a  single  man.  We  had  supj^osed  that  a 
machine,  properly  operated  would  cvAfour  times  as 
much  as  a  man,  and  quite  as  well.  In  fact,  we  are 
entirely  confident  that  ten  or  twelve  acres,  contain- 
ing as  many  tons,  can  readily  be  cut  in  a  day,  by  a 
single  machine.  This  we  know  to  be  true,  because 
we  have  seen  it  done  the  last  week. 

But,  says  the  experienced  editor,  we  tried  one  of 
these  machines  that  came  from  Philadelphia,  with 
the  power  of  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  it  was  "no  go" — 


we  had  "to  hitch  on  a  horse  to  help  it  along."  We 
can  only  say,  that  the  machine  he  tried  could  not 
have  been  such  as  are  now  in  use ;  because  no  one 
has  occasion  to  halt  for  a  moment,  in  the  use  of  one 
of  these  machines,  where  the  grass  does  not  exceed 
two  tons  to  the  acre.  We  have  never  witnessed  a 
stoppage  of  a  machine  by  reason  of  the  burden  of 
grass.  The  editor  further  says,  that  two  of  his  men 
will  cut  as  much  grass  in  a  day,  on  fair  labor,  as 
one  of  these  macliines.  In  this  we  thinli  the  editor 
mistaken, — and  that  they  will  not  cut  more  than 
half  as  much.  We  agree  with  the  editor,  that  there 
is  need  of  much  improvement  in  these  machines,  to 
commend  them  to  general  favor ;  that  they  should 
be  lighter,  so  as  to  be  operated  with  less  power ; 
that  they  should  be  made  of  better  materials,  so  as 
to  be  in  less  danger  of  breaking  or  gi\dng  out  in 
the  fields  ;  and  if  possible,  that  they  should  be  so 
made,  as  to  be  sold  at  half  their  present  prices. — 
These  improvements  being  adopted,  Ave  cannot 
doubt  that  mowing  machines  A\dll  ere  long  come  in- 
to general  use.  A  Looker-On. 
July  28,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MURIATE  OF  LIME. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  noticed  in  your  valuable  jour- 
nal an  advertisement  of  muriate  of  hme.  As  some 
of  your  readers  may  not  know  the  value  of  this  ma- 
nure, I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  few 
lines  upon  the  subject,  Avhich,  if  you  thinli  Avorthy, 
you  can  insert  in  your  paper. 

This  article  has  been  already  noticed  in  some  of 
the  journals  of  the  day,  as  the  best  article  for  the 
destruction  of  the  canker  Avorm,  Avliich  has  commit- 
ted such  ravages  upon  our  fruit  trees  during  the  past 
season.  This  is,  however,  only  one  of  its  vrrtues. 
The  soil  of  meadow  lands  contains  a  large  propor- 
tion of  humic  acid,  Avliich  is  one  of  the  principal  con- 
stituents of  peat,  muck,  and  dift'erent  kinds  of  de- 
cayed vegetation.  The  heat  of  summer  and  cold  of 
AA-inter  alike  render  this  acid  insoluble  ;  in  this  state 
the  nutritive  matter  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the 
plant.  It  is  necessary,  then,  in  cidtivating  meadoAV 
lands,  or  in  making  a  compost  Avith  peat-muck  or 
vegetable  matter,  to  add  some  corrective,  Avhich  will 
make  tliis  acid  soluble,  and  capable  of  being  assim- 
ilated by  plants.  The  best  chemists  and  vegetable 
physiologists  tell  us  that  the  muriate  of  hme  and 
the  aOvali  formed  from  wood  ashes,  are  the  proper 
correctives.  As  the  former  is  cheapest  and  easiest 
to  be  obtained,  of  course  it  is  preferable. 

Liebig,  one  the  first  agricultural  chemists  of  the 
age,  tells  us  that  this  salt  (muriate  of  lime)  retains 
all  the  ammonia  Avhich  falls  to  the  earth  in  the  rain, 
consequently,  if  it  is  applied  to  the  land  in  the  foil, 
by  spring  it  has  not  only  its  oaati  fertilizing  proper- 
ties, but  has  received  and  is  constantly  receiAing, 
an  additional  projoerty,  and  the  one  Avhich  has  ren- 
dered guano  of  so  much  value  as  a  manure  for  so 
many  years  past. 

For  grass  lands  this  is  probably  the  best  manure 
Avhich  has  yet  been  discovered,  and  Avherever  it  has 
been  used  the  jield  has  been  very  abmidant.  Much 
more  might  be  said  of  the  value  of  this  article,  but 
I  think  sufficient  has  already  been  said  to  shoAv  that 
it  is  worth  trying,  and  tvhy  it  is  so.  If  this  should 
meet  your  approval,  Mr.  Editor,  I  may  send  you 
more  on  a  similar  subject.  G.  I.  F. 

Charlestoivn,  Aug.  1,  1855. 
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MORGAN  DRAFT  HORSE  CLYDE. 

[Took  the  First  Premium  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  in  1852.] 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WINTER  WHEAT-CHESS  GRASS. 
_Mr.  Editor  :— Yourself  and  your  readers  may 
think  I  have  exhausted  my  subjeet  long  an^o,  but  I 
wish  you  to  understand,  I  am  a  martvr  to  the  belief 
that  tvUat  is  a  le«;itimate  crop  of  JVew  England. 
My  own  experience,  and  my  correspondents  from 


stony,)  and  it  will  make  fatlings  of  five  cows  ;  first, 
l)ut  in  wheat,  then  laid  down  to  a  pasture.  No  soil 
so  good  as  inverted  sod  for  wheat ;  no  plow  so  good 
as  the  double  Eagle,  which  le;ives  the  furrow  so 
pulverized  and  broken,  that  the  grain  is  buried  deep 
enough  to  escape  winter-kill,  if  sown  on  the  fuiTOw, 
using  the  cultivator  or  a  loaded  harrow. 

your  region;confirm  me  in-ali  li;;^'s;;id^;nd  ;;;^:h 

raise  Jus  Head.  He  ought  to  know  it,  from  prompt-  cs,  (on  deep  ])lowing,)  it  will  scarcely  ever  wmter- 
ings  of  self-mtcrest.     Certainly,  the  products  of  liis  kill  on  descending  Lmds  ^ 


farm  are  the  I)ulwarks  of  his  independence.  The 
blacksmith  should  shoe  his  own  horse,  and  the  cord- 
wainer  should  shoe  his  own  children,  yet  they  are 
often  found  barefooted.  There  is  an  inaptitude  to 
reaUze  horne  ivanls.     Is  it  not  so  ? 

_  What  a  rehef  it  must  be  to  the  former,  to  go  tc 
Ills  granary  and  measure  out  his  wheat  for  the  mill, 
instead  of  going  to  "the  store"  and  paving  out  .«il2 
cash  for  a  barrel  of  Hour.  What  an' improvident 
thing  IS  all  this,  while  God  has  given  him  spring 
and  winter  grains,  commanding  him  to  "till  the 
ground,"  witli  the  sure  promise  of  "seed  time  and 
harvest.''     Who  will  have  the  hardihood  to  doubt  ? 

The  time  for  sowing  winter  wheat  is  nearly  at 
hand._  Be  sure  not  to  pass  the  middle  of  Se])tem- 
ber ;  if  put  in  the  first  week,  so  much  the  better. 
Worn-out  mowing  lands,  and  old  jiastures  over-run 
with  low  laurel,  (killamb,)  hardback,  thistles,  moss, 
&c.,  where  fifty  acres  will  scarcely  keep  a  cow ;  wall 
ofi"  five  acres,  (pastures  are  generally  good  soil  and 


Sow  1  )i  bushels  to  the  acre ;  soak  twelve  hours 
in  a  weak  salt  jjickle,  and  rake  it  in  dry  ashes. — 
Ashes  _s])read  in  the  spring  have  a  fine  effect  on  it. 
What  is  gained  in  the  autumn  growth,  is  so  much 
accomi)lished  for  the  next  spring.  Root,  and 
strength  of  blade  is  secured  by  early  sowing. 

I  learn  that  chess  grass  has  troul)led  you.  It 
must  have  been  by  carelessness  in  seeding.'  It  ac- 
cumulates wonderfully.  It  ])roj)erly  may  be  called 
the  "tares"  among  the  wheat.  The"  remedy  is,  not 
to  sow  it,  and  if  it  ai)j)ears,  j)ass  tlirough  the  grain 
and  pluck  it  itp ;  it  resembles  a  tuft  of  oats.  We 
hope  to  be  enlightened  upon  this  chess  grass  by 
some  of  your  readers.  It  seems  to  l)e  wedded  to 
M  inter  M-heat,  as  if  by  matrimonial  alliance. 

Again  ])ermit  me  to  s;iy,  that  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  your  un])rofitablc  pasture  lands"  put  uito 
wheat,  would  ])roduce  grain  enough  to  bread  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Laid  down  to  a  pasture 
again  with  rich  feed,  the  cow  returns  tea  dollars 
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extra  in  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  the  season,  and 
adds  to  her  o\vn  vahie  and  all  other  animals  $5  to 
$10  each,  showing  the  difference  between  poor  and 
good  feed.     "Why  so  much  neglect  of  the  pasture, 


feet  fell  into  the  box  at  the  foot  of  the  plane.  Some- 
times several  grades  are  made.  The  most  perfect 
are  caught  in  one  trough,  the  slightly  imperfect  in 
the  next,  a  little  nearer  the  plane,  and  so  on  to  those 


while  the  sca^oW  is  an  ol)ject  of  such  solicitude.  |  almost  shapeless  particles  which  must   go   back   to 
The  i)asture  should  make  the  beef  and  growth  of |  the  kettle  to  be  re-melted.     The  shot  are  then  pol- 


the  young  cattle ;  then  why  is  it  not  the  farmer's 
important  revenue  ? 


ished,  as  pins  are,  in  a  revolving   barrel ;  in   which 
also  a  little  black  lead  is  placed,  to  give   them   the 


While  the  allies  are  farming  out  the  destruction '  peculiar  finish  they  have  when  sold.     I  did   not  in^ 


of  Sel)asto])ol  with  an  0])en  waste-gate  of  blood  and 
treasure,  the  New  England  farmer  may  be  more 
honoral)ly  and  profitably  engaged  in  subduing  his 
tough  old  j)asture  lands,  which  will  give  him  jjlea- 
sui-e  and  revenue  in  the  end.  11.  Poor. 


HOW  SHOT  ARE  MADE. 

[The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Congrega- 
tio7ialist  gives  the  follo^^ng  information  on  tliis 
subject :] 

On  one  of  the  hottest  days  last  week,  as  I  was 
passing  up  Water  Street  on  the  shaded  side,  I  no- 
ticed a  gust  of  hot  air  from  a  store  I  was  jmssing, 
which  struck  my  cheek  with  the  bui-ning  force  of  a 
sirocco.  Curious  to  ascertain  its  origin,  I  entered 
the  store  and  drew  near  the  hatchwa}',  from  whence 
it  seemed  to  proceed.  Down  from  the  stories  above 
came  poming  a  shower  of  silver  drops,  which  dis- 
appeared in  the  vapor  from  the  apartment  beneath. 
The  gentleman  who  was  stan'^ling  near,   jierceiving 


tend  so  lengthy  a  descri])tion  when  I  began,  al- 
though it  may  interest  the  juvenile  portion  of  your 
readers,  but  to  speali  of  the  process  of  manufacture 
peculiar  to  the  place  I  visited  in  Water  Street. — 
There,  the  melted  drops  instead  of  falling  from  a 
high  tower,  or  through  a  deep  shaft,  simply  came 
from  the  hatchway  of  a  four  story  building,  used  as 
a  store,  the  shot  being  made  and  sold  under  the 
same  roof  The  necessity  of  the  long  space  is  ob- 
Aiated  by  forcing  u])  against  the  falling  shower  a 
volume  of  air  from  a  huge  bellows  worked  by  a 
small  steam  engme.  This  current  of  air  so  retards 
their  descent  that  the  shot  are  as  perfect,  in  falling 
from  the  fourth  floor  of  the  store,  as  if  they  made 
an  miobstructed  journey  of  200  feet. 


For  the  New  Enslavd  Farmer. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  SOWING  GOOD  SEED. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  been  a  reader  of  agricul- 
tural pajjers  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  like  the 
my  curiosity,  thrust  a  stick  beneath  the  white  drops  j  A^ejf)   England  Farmer   about  as   well  as   any  of 
and  drew  it  forth  covered  with  melted  lead.     It  was  them, 
a  manufactory  of  shot.     The  first  method  of  mak-       lama  practical  farmer,  on  a  small  scale.     Now 


ing  round  shot,  was  by  abrasion ;  a  number  of  small 
rough  chips  or  particles  of  lead  were  shaken  to- 
gether in  a  bag  or  box  until  they  were  worn  into  a 
spherical  shape  ;  or,  from  a  sheet  of  lead,  small  cu- 
bical bits  were  separated  with  a  punch,  and  ground 
between  two  flat  stones,  until  they  were  rounded, 
as  a  pill  is  made  between  the  palms  of  the  hand. — 
The  next  process  was  by  casting  in  a  mould,  as  bvd- 
lets  are  now  made,  but  this,  besides  lieing  slow  and 
tedious,  did  not  make  the  shot  as  perfect  as  desired. 
The  latter  method  is  by  granulation,  and  hitherto 
this  has  been  only  practicable  at  the  top  of  a  high 
tower,  or  over  a  shaft  sunk  in  the  centre,  so  as  to 
provide  a  vertical  descent  of  150  to  200  feet.  The 
process  is  simply  as  follows  :  The  lead  is  mixed 
with  a  little  arsenic  in  a  pot  placed  over  a  furnace. 
When  it  becomes  melted  it  is  poured  by  means  of 
a  ladle  into  a  colander, — a  vessel  made  lilve  a  sieve 
with  holes  in  the  bottom — which  hangs  over  the 
space  through  which  the  shot  are  to  fall.  To  pre- 
vent the  lead  passing  through  these  holes  too  rapid- 


it  is  generally  agreed  that  liberal  manuring  and 
frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  are  essential  to  good 
farming.  I  tliink  that  good  seed  is  also  essential. 
I  have  read  of  large  potatoes  and  small  potatoes, 
and  have  seen  them  and  planted  them  ;  but  in  re- 
lation to  their  relative  value  for  seed  the  wise  disa- 
gree.    In  fact  there  is  but  Httle  difl'erence. 

Not  so,  however,  ^^ith  the  grains  ;  the  best  should 
be  selected  for  seed  to  secure  a  continuation  of  good 
crops.  A  half-centm-y  ago,  our  most  successful 
farmers  were  in  the  practice  of  selecting  their  seed 
at  harvest  time ;  the  rye,  barley  and  oats  were 
winnowed  on  the  barn-floor,  and  the  seed  for  the 
coming  year  was  taken  from  the  head  of  the  heap, 
because  the  grain  was  heavier,  as  they  said,  while 
those  who  took  their  seed  from  the  tail  of  the  heap, 
had  to  come  to  their  wiser  neighbors  every  few 
years  for  seed,  saying  "that  their  seed  had  run 
out."  There  was  one  man  in  particular,  who  select- 
ed his  seed  corn  in  his  field,  and  at  harvest  time, 
haAing  regard  to  the  earliest  ripe  and  the  most  per- 


ly,  a  layer  of  dross  taken  from  the   surface    of  the  |  feet   ears.     Another  man  came   to   reside    in   his 
molten  metal  is  spread  coarsely  over  them.  Through  neighborhood  and  procured  seed  corn  of  this  man, 


the  bottom  of  the  colander  the  drops  tall  in  a  con- 
tinuous shower,  and  after  their  long  descent  are  re- 
ceived into  a  huge  basin  of  water.  This  gives  them 
their  rounded  form,  almost  all  of  the  drops  being 
perfect  sjjheres.  They  are  separated  into  their  sev- 
eral sizes  by  shifting,  after  being  thoroughly  dried 


and  adopted  his  manner  of  selecting  it,  which  he 
continued  with  good  success,  so  that  in  unfavora- 
ble seasons,  when  corn  in  many  fields  failed  to  ri- 
pen, and  many  procured  seed  from  the  North,  this 
man  continued  to  raise  good  crops  from  his  own 
seed,  and  remarked  that  the  good  would   perpetu- 


A  few,  of  course,  from  contact  with  others,  and  var-;ate  itself  if  properly  nourished  and  cared  for. 
ious  similar  accidents,  will  be  imperfect.  How  shall]  The  same  may  be  said  in  relation  to  garden  veg- 
they  be  separated  from  the  mass  .^  An  inclined  etables.  If  proper  attention  were  paid  to  these- 
plane  covered  with  iron  is    fastened  with   its   lower  lection  of  seeds,  we  should  not  hear  the  complaints 


edge  in  a  box.  Down  this  plane  the  shot  are  care 
lessly  rolled  in  a  thin  stream.  Those  perfectly 
round  acquire  so  much  velocity  that  they  bound  oif 
into  a  receiver  at  a  little  distance,  while  the  imper-, 


that  we  often  do,  that  "the  beans  are  late  and  all  at 
the  top  of  the  poles,"  and  the  cucumbers  all  run  to 
vines,  or  that  the  seed  has  "run  out."  E.  S. 

Somerset,  Mass. 
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INJURY  TO  THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

The  heavy  rains  of  the  jiast  fortnight  are  re- 
ported to  have  done  great  injury  to  the  wheat 
crop  in  New  York  and  Michigan.  In  many  fields 
the  grain  is  said  to  be  sprouting  in  the  fieid,  and 
in  some  instances  to  have  grown  so  badly  as  to  be 
spoiled.  The  damage,  however,  is  probably  over- 
estimated. The  following  j)aragraphs  from  the 
jYetv  York  Tribune,  give  some  facts  in  the  case 
which  are  of  interest,  and  which  show  that  there  is 
but  little  real  cause  for  alarm  : — 

"Let  us  look  at  the  prospect  fairly.  There  is  no 
disputing  the  fact  that  in  all  the  wheat  region  north 
ot  lat.  41  degrees  the  wheat,  either  cut  or  uncut,  is 
badly  sprouted.  How  great  the  damage  is  it  is  dif-  [ 
ficult  to  determine,  as  farmers  have  no  precedent  to 
judge  by,  not  having  had  such  a  season  for  several 
years.  Indeed,  we  remeraljcr  only  one — it  was  in 
the  year  18;}i;,  though  the  worst  of  wet  weather 
came  somewhat  later. 

"That  year  the  wheat  was  mostly  cut,  and  in 
shocks  in  the  field  or  in  stacks.  In  the  great  wheat 
regions  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  farmers 
quite  generally  declared  the  crop  to  be  totally  ru- 
ined. In  some  fields  it  did  look  so,  for  when  it  was 
uncut  the  yellow  heads  assumed  a  green  shade,  and 
the  shocks  and  stalks  became  as  green  on  the  sur- 
face as  the  adjoining  pastures.  In  due  time,  how- 
ever, the  raining  period  was  over,  the  sprouts  died, 
the  standing  grain  was  cut,  the  shocks  stacked  or 
threshed;  the  stacks  lost  theii-  bright  yellow  hue 
and  stood  a  rusty- looking  mass  of  cb-y,  weather- 
beaten  straw;  and  yet  — mark  the  "result— the 
wheat  inside  was  as  bright  and  sound  as  ever.  ,  So 
slight  was  the  injury  that  it  was  hardly  perceptible 
in  the  final  result.  The  shocks  and  standing  grain 
were  more  injured,  but  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  grain 
was  destroyed. 

"When  wheat  is  sprouted,  a  good  winnowing 
machine  will  remove  most  of  the  injured  kernels, 
which  make  excellent  feed  for  animals.  If  there  be 
a  predominance  of  sprouted  grains  in  the  grist  that 
goes  to  mill,  it  is  not  spoiled  for  food  ;  it  is  only 
spoiled  for  light  bread.  The  dough,  instead  of  ris- 
ing by  the  ordinary  process,  has  a  tendency  to  li- 
quify and  spread  out  and  form  a  sticking  mass,  that 
will  not  be  kneaded  into  loaves.  It  makes  good 
unleavened  bread,  and  is  quite  nutritious,  with  a 
sweetish  taste.  Ey  many  persons,  bread  made  of 
sprouted  wheat  is  preferred,  but  in  market  the 
least  appearance  of  grown  kernels  will  injure  the 
sale.  Some  millers  even  contend  that  one  per 
cent,  of  such  kernels  will  injure  the  quality  of  the 
whole.  It  is  therefore  important  to  the  farmer  that 
he  should  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  sprouted 
sheaves  separate  from  the  sound,  and  should  also 
separate  the  sound  from  the  unsound  grain  in  win- 
nowing, as  far  as  possible. 

The  injury  of  rain  upon  wheat  is  quite  over-rated 
in  this  country,  because  we  are  not  well  used  to  it 
— our  harvest  weather  being  usually  so  fine  that 
the  straw  retains  its  golden  brightness  till  it  has 
been  threshed.  Not  so  in  England.  There  the 
rams  arc  often  so  incessant  that  si)routcd  wheat  is 
very    common,    and    the   business    of  shockin 


through  a  long  rain,  and  if  a  warm  one,  some  of 
the  outside  grahis  are  sjirouted,  but  the  inside  of 
the  pile  is  uninjured. 

"The  Danubian  wheat  boats  are  without  roofs; 
the  giain  is  piled  up  in  a  heap  rounded  on  top,  and 
exposed  to  all  the  rains  that  fall  during  a  long 
voyage.  If  the  weather  be  warm,  the  outside  grows 
and  mats  toijether  some  inches  deep,  and  that  pro- 
tects the  remainder.  The  worst  of  the  sprouted 
part  is  only  lit  for  beasts,  while  that  but  slightly 
sprouted  sells  as  food  for  man,  and  that  below  the 
wetted  crust  is  fit  for  shipment  to  France  or  Eng- 
land. 

We  have  no  dovdit  that  the  grain  is  injured  by 
the  present  wet  spell,  but  it  is  not  'utterly  niinous.' 
We  may  doubt  whether  farmers  do  not  "gain  more 
in  other  crops  than  they  will  lose  in  wheat  by  the 
rains.  Meantime  let  us  console  ourselves  that  we 
are  not  likely  to  be  destitute  of  wheat.  A  trust- 
worthy writer  makes  an  estimate  'that  Ohio  will 
yield  the  present  season  twenty-two  millions  of 
bushels ;  Illinois,  eighteen  millions ;  Wisconsin, 
ten  millions ;  and  Pennsylvania  twenty  millions.* 
There  is  no  prospect  of  a  famine." 


ONE  BY  ONE. 

One  by  one  the  sands  are  flowing, 
One  by  one  the  moments  fall ; 

Some  are  comin<r,  some  are  going, 
Do  not  strive  to  grasp  them  all. 

One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee, 
Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each  ; 

Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee, 
Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach. 

One  by  one  (bright  gifts  from  Heaven) 
Joys  are  sent  thee  here  below  ; 

Take  them  readily  when  given, 
Ready  too  to  let  them  go. 

One  by  one  thy  griefs  shall  meet  thee, 

Do  not  fear  an  armed  band  ; 
One  will  fade  as  others  greet  thee, 

Shadows  passing  through  the  land. 
Do  not  look  at  life's  long  sorrow  ; 

See  how  small  each  moment's  pain  ; 
God  will  help  thee  for  to-morrow, 

Every  day  begin  again. 

Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly, 

lias  its  task  to  do  or  bear ; 
Luminous  the  crown,  and  holy. 

If  thou  set  each  gem  with  care. 

Do  not  linger  with  regretting, 
Or  for  passing  hours  despond  ! 

Nor,  thy  daily  toil  forgetting, 
Look  too  eagerly  beyond. 

Hours  are  golden  links,  God's  token, 
Reaching  Heaven  ;  but  one  by  one 

Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken 
Ere  the  pilgrimage  be  done. 


Household  If'ordt. 


Stacking  the  sheaves  is  an  art  that  commands  hijjh- 
er  wages  than  reaping.  There  the  stacks  are  al- 
ways thatched  to  preserve  them  from  sprouting  on 
the  outside,  and  often  built  hollow  to  dry  them  on 
the  inside.  In  this  country  wc  are  m'uch  more 
careless.  Our  wheat  is  often  exposed  to  complete 
soakinjrs.     Much    of   that    jjrown    in    the  West    is 


Recipe  for  Floatixo. — .Vny  himian  being  who 

will  have  the  ])resencc  of  mind  to  cLisj)  the  hands 

behind  the  l)ack,  and  liirn  l/ieface  toward  the  zenith, 

'■  j  may  float  in  tolenibly  still  water — ay,  and  sleep  there, 


no  matter  how  long.  If  not  knowhig  how  to  swim, 
you  would  escajio  drowning  when  you  find  yourself 
in  deej)  water,  you  have  only  to  consider  yourself  an 
em])ty  jiitcher — let  your  mouth  and  nose,  not  the 
top  of  your  heavy  head  l)e  the  highest  part  of  you, 
and  you  are  safe.     But  thrust  up  one  of  your  bony 


" "..rt-j.     i.ii.n.n    i/i    1.11UI,    f;i(jwn    in    ine    west    is ••.-■^.      ^....   .....uo.,  ^j  ui.v  w»   jy,ui  uunjr 

threshed  on  the  ground,  and  often  lies  in  a  pile  I Iwnds  and  down  you  go;  turning  up  the  handle  tijM 
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over  the  pitcher.  Having  had  the  happiness  to  pre- 1  ing  regulations,  shall,  on  the  day  appointed,  be  ex- 
vent  one  or  two  from  drowning  by  this  simple  in-  \  amined  by  the  Faculty  and  board  of  examination, 
struction,  we  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  ei-  on  the  various  bmnches  of  Veterinary  Science.  At 
ther  love  aquatic  sports  or  dread  them.  the  close  of  such  examination,  the  decision  of  the 
Faculty  and  examiners  shall  be  declared ;  if  favor- 

■Rr\t?Tn-Kr  VT^TF-RTWAPV  T-WQTTTm?  '^^'^f'  ^^  ',¥^^  ^^  recorded  by  the  Dean,  and  the  sev- 

iiObiO^   VJl,iiiKl^AKY  IMblllUii,         eral  candidates  are  then  entitled  to   the  degree  of 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  at  its  last  ses-|V.  S.,  and  shall  be  furnished  mth  a  Diploma  bear- 
sion  granted  a  charter  for  the  establishment  of  an  ing  the  seal  of  the  Institute  and  the  signatures  of 
institution  for  the  advancement  of  veterinary  knowl- !  the  President,  Faculty,  and  Examiners.  Should 
edge,  subject  to  the  statute  regulations  pertaining  the  decision  be  unfavorable,  the  canilidate  must 
to  other  universities  in  the  Commonwealth.  An  qualify  himself  in  whatever  branch  he  apj^ears  to  be 
organization  under  the  charter  has  been  effected  by '  deficient,  and  present  himself  for  re-examination  at 
the  choice  of  the  following  officers  :— William  S.iS"ch  time  as  the  Faculty  shall  direct.— Gra/ii7e 
King,  Chairman  of  the  corporation;  John  P.  Jew-  J'aiiner. 
Treasurer;  C.     ~  ~     ^ 


ett,  Treasvu-er ;  C.  L.  Flint,  Secretary ;  D.  D, 
Slade,  President  of  the  Listitute ;  George  H.  Dadd, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ;  Chai'les  M. 
Wood,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice ;  Robert 
Wood,  Professor  of  Cattle  Pathology,  with  a 
Board  of  Examiners  and  References  from  various 
sections  of  the  country. 

The  first  session  of  the  Institute  will  commence 


For  tite  Neic  England  Farmer. 

SEEDING  DOWN  TO  GRASS  WITH 
TURNIPS. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  As  it  is  now  settled  beyond  a 
doubt  that  we  shall  get  a  light  crop  of  hay,  I  pro- 
pose to  my  brother  farmers  a  way  to  supply  the  de- 


onthe  first   Monday   in   November,  and   continue  I  fi^iency,  in  part,  that  is  not  generally  practiced  and 


four  months.  Tickets  for  a  full  course,  $75,  inclu- 
ding the  privilege  of  a  course  at  Harvard  Universi- 
ty Medical  College,  on  Pathological  Anatomy  and 
on  Chemistry. 

Lectures  of  the  Faculty. — The  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  will  lecture  on  the  various 
tissues,  organs  and  structures  of  the  body  of  the 
Horse  ;  demonstrating  at  the  same  time  their  me- 
chanical and  vital  properties,  their  adaptation,  de- 
sign and  functions  ;  their  position,  dimensions,  con- 
nection and  organization  ;  which  will  be  illustrated 
by  means  of  the  French  model,  skeletons,  dia- 
grams, and  by  wet  and  dry  preparations  ;  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  which  has  been  secured. 

The  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  will  lec- 
ture on  the  general  principles  of  Thei'apeutics  and 
Pathology,  and  on  the  history  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  horse.  He  will  describe  the  various 
remedies  used ;  point  out  their  medicinal  properties ; 
and  mode  of  administration. 

The  Professor  of  Cattle  Pathology  will  lectiu-e 
on  the  various  diseases  of  Neat  Stock ;  the  treat- 
ment of  the  same  ;  and  the  remedies  best  adaj^ted 
to  their  peculiar  organizations. 

Clinical  lectures  Mill  occasionally  be  given  by  the 
Faculty  on  cases  that  occur  in  their  practice.  In 
fact,  every  arrangement  will  be  made  to  secm-e  a 
thorough  and  scientific  course  of  instruction. 

CONDITION'S  OF  GRADUATION. — L  The  course  of 
instruction  shall  occupy  a  period  of  three  years. 

2.  Each  candidate  sliall  furnish  evidence  that  he 
is  twenty-one  years  old. 

3.  He  shall  have  attended  two  full  courses  of 
Lectures;  one  of  which,  however,  may  take  place 
in  any  other  incorporated  university 

4.  He  shall  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  he  has 
had  the  advantages  of  a  common  school  education 

5.  He  shall  furnish  satisfactory  proof  that  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  during  a 
period  not  less  than  twelve  months,  under  the  dl 
rection  of  a  medical  practioner,  whose  certificate 
will  be  considered  satisfactory  proof  of  the  fact 

6.  The  candidate  for  examination  shall,  prenous 
to  the  time  ai)i)ointed,  notify  the  Dean  of  liis  in 
tention,  and  furnish  tlie  documentary   evidence   of 
hLs  term  of  study,  tickets  to  Lectures,  &c. 

The  candidate  having  complied  with  the  preced- 


is,  withal,  cheap,  which  is  an  important  considera- 
tion, in  these  times.  Now  for  the  way :  take  a 
piece  of  moist  land  that  needs  seeding  to  grass,  ob- 
tain Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.'s  Eagle  No.  1 
plow,  (or  any  other  good  pattern,  same  size,)  and 
I  guage  it  to  run  5^  to  6  inches  in  depth  and  turn 
fiat.  After  plowing  what  you  wish,  or  have  manure 
to  dress,  mark  off  with  plow  or  chain  into  square 
rods,  q,nd  spread  twenty-seven  ox  loads  (6  squares 
to  a  load  goes  1 62  rods)  of  compost  to  the  acre, 
two  loads  of  which  should  be  equal  to  one  of  best 
barn-yard  manm^e,  and  with  harrow  or  cultivator 
mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  up-turned  sod.  To 
every  acre  of  land  sow  one  peck  of  herds-grass,  one 
bushel  of  red-top  and  two  ounces  of  flat  turnip  seed, 
and  mix  all  thoroughly  together  before  sowing ;  af- 
ter which  roll  or  brush  the  seed  in.  For  the  last 
five  years  I  have  plowed  with  a  small  plow  from  5i 
to  6  inches  in  depth,  with  two  horses  or  one  pair  of 
cattle  alone,  instead  of  four  cattle,  and  a  great  plow 
running  9  to  10  inches,  and  a  driver,  &c.  My  grass 
seed  comes  up  quick,  holds  in  longer,  and  I  obtain 
a  greater  quantity  of  hay  than  I  did  upon  land  of 
same  qualit}',  with  more  manure  and  more  labor,  ex- 
pense and  trouble,  in  preparing  the  same  for  seed. 

This,  I  know,  is  not  the  theory  of  most  ivriting 
farmers,  was  not  the  theory  of  my  earlier  efforts  at 
farming,  but  is  the  result  of  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  its  working,  so  far  as  my  land  in  concerned. 

The  land  prejjared  as  above,  if  soa\ti  before  the 
10th  of  next  month,  will  yield  from  75  to  125  bush- 
els of  turnijjs  to  the  acre,  sufficient  to  pay  all  ex- 
pense, and  as  it  is  no  injury  to  the  grass  that  is  to 
come  after,  it  is  surprising  that  they  are  not  more 
generally  cultivated.  H. 

Concord,  July  28,  1855. 


Farmers'  High  School  in  Pennsylvania. — 
We  learn  from  the  Repository  and  IVhig,  that  pro- 
vision is  being  made  for  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  a  Farmers'  High  School  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  accordance  with  an  act  of  incorporation,  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  The 
Trustees  are  empowered  to  make  choice  of  a  suita- 
ble location,  embracing  not  less  than  two  hundred 
nor  more  than  two  thousand  acres ;  and  also  to 
choose  a  principal  and  other  officers  and  assistants 
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of  siiitable  practical  and  scientific  attainments,  as  [  grass  that  came,  there  tvas  such  a  crop  of  mullems, 
well  as  make  whatever  arrangements  the  nature  of:  scattered  over  the  pasture,  as  we  never  saw  before. 
the  Institute  may  reqmre.  The  State  Agricultural  j  jj^^,  ^  ^,^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  remained  there,  inert,  in 
bocietv  IS  authonzed  to  appropriate  anv  sum,  not'  ,         -,  ^      .     ,  ,        ,  ,i  .  i    ii      i 

exceeciing  ten  thousand  dollars,  whenever  the  school :  *<^  ^^^^  ■     ^^^  how  long  would  it,  probably,  have 
may  require  it ;  and  also  to  make  aimual  appropri-  i  continued,  had  the  pasture  remained  unplowed  ? 
ations,  according  to  the  extent  of  its  resources.    A1-!      Experienced  nurserj-men,  however,  tell  us  that 
ready  liberal  donations  of  land  have  been  proffered  |  apple  seed  caimot  safely  be  relied  on  after  the  first 
by  gentlemen  hi  ditferent  parts  of  the  State,  and}  ^^        -^^  ^.^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  experiment 

other  lands  onered  at  reduced  prices. —  ft^^^r^^rtn,,  j  o  r 

Jlgiiculturist. 


American 


EXTKACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

cock's-foot  thorx. 
Enclosed  you  will  find  the  leaf,  floA\'er  and  a  spine 
of  a  species  of  thom,  which  I  think  would  make  a 
valuable  hedge  plant,  as  it  grows  spontaneously  on 
a  variety  of  soils,  makes  a  thick  growth,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  an  abundance  of  formidable  spines.  Eith- 
er this  species  of  thom  is  not  described  in  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's Botanv,  or  mv  limited  knowledge  of  the  sub- 


has  ever  been  fairly  tried,  of  keeping  the  seed  with 
particular  care  for  the  purpose  of  planting. 

Apple  seed  may  be  obtained,  at  the  proper  sea- 
son, at  most  of  our  seed  stores,  and  are  worth  about 
twenty  dollars  per  bushel. 

A  CHEAP   FENCE. 

I  have  a  14  acre  lot  to  fence,  and  would  like  to 
know  what  kind  of  a  fence  would  be  the  cheapest 
and  most  durable.  I  should  like  to  have  a  hedge 
fence,  if  thev  did  not  cost  too  much.     Please  send 


ject  prevents  me  from  identifying  it;  and  you  will! me  word  what  kind  of  hedging  would  be  the  best, 
much  oblige  several  of  yom-  readers  by  giving  itsLnd  what  it  will  cost  per  rod  at  the  nursery.  Please 
botanical  name,  if  you  receive  the  flowers  in  a  con- Lnswer  the  above  questions  through  vour  valuable 
dition  to  ascertain  it.  And  if  you  are  already  ac-|  paper,  the  reading  of  which  has  mduced  me  to  buy 
quainted  with  it,  will  you  inform  us  whether  it  has;  the  above  little  form.  A  Begixisee. 


ever  been  tried  as  a  hedge  plant 

The  fruit  is  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  very 
much  resembling  a  small  red  apple,  and  is  borne  in 
such  profusion  as  to  give  a  red  color  to  the  whole 
ti-ee  at  a  distance.  In  its  natural  state,  the  tree 
grows  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high. 

Ashjield,  1855.  Wm.  F.  Bassett. 

REM.\r>.KS. — The  plant  spoken  of  is  the  Cratagus 
Crus-galli,  or  Cock's-foot  thorn.  Thorny,  leaves 
wedge  obovate,  subsessile,  sinning,  leathery,  co- 
rymbs compound ;  leaflets  of  the  calyx  lanceolate 
sub-serrate.  ^Ve  have  never  luiown  it  used  as  a 
hedge  plant,  but  tliink  it  would  answer  the  purpose 
weU.  — 

APPLE   SEEDS. 

How  long  do  ajiple  seeds  retain  their  .%-itality? 
Where  can  a  bushel  of  them  be  purchased,  and 
what  is  the  cost  per  bushel  ?  M.  M.  J. 

Hillsboro'  Bridge,  A*.  H. 

Remarks. — We  presume  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
duration  of  vitahty  in  seeds  of  all  kinds,  if  they  are 
always  preserved  in  proper  condition.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  parsnip  seed  will  not  come  if  more 
than  one  year  old ;  yet  we  have  so^^^l  when  three 
years  old,  and  it  came  well.  It  has  been  satisfacto- 
rily proved  that  wheat  taken  fi-om  the  body  of  an 
Egj-ptian  mummy,  where  it  had  been  deposited  for 
three  thousand  years,  germinated,  and  grew  as  read- 
ily as  though  it  had  been  there  but  one  year.  It 
was  in  a  condition  to  keep  it  m  a  perfect  state — 
neither  so  dry  as  to  shrivel  it  too  much,  nor  so 
moist  and  warm  as  to  excite  it  to  germination.  If 
tliis  be  so,  the  vitality  of  seeds  depends  upon  the 
condition  in  which  they  are  kept 

A  year  or  two  since,  we  plowed  a  portion  of  a 
jxisture  which  had  been  fed  continuously  for  twcn 


Ameshury  Mills,  Mass.,  1855. 

Remarks.  —  In  a  location  as  long  settled  as 
Amesbury,  and  where  timber  is  probably  scarce 
and  high,  we  believe  a  wire  fence  may  be  consti-uct- 
ed  at  a  less  cost  than  any  other,  and  will  last  a  Ufe- 
time.  Use  No.  6  yrire  of  the  best  kind.  Set  a  post 
6  or  8  inches  square,  5  feet  into  the  ground,  at 
each  corner,  and  brace  well ;  then  bore  the  holes 
for  the  wires  to  pass  through  so  close  together  as 
to  bring  the  wires  near  enough  to  keep  out  what- 
ever is  to  come  against  it. 

barren  quince  trees. 

I  have  a  number  of  quince  trees,  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  and  they  have  blossomed  every  year  for 
four  years,  and  I  have  no  fruit.  They  are  of  good 
size  and  growth.  Now  I  Mish  to  know  the  cause 
of  this ;  and  how  they  may  be  made  to  fruit. 

Holliston,  July,  1855.  C  G.  w, 

Rejlvrks. — Cannot  tell  you — we  have  some  in 
the  same  condition.  Does  any  one  know  ?  If  so, 
we  trust  he  will  reply. 


THE  DUTY  OF  BEING  CLEAN. 

The  care  of  the  person  is  the  begiiiiiiiig  of  good 
manners.  Every  one  not  only  consults  his  ovm 
well  being,  his  dignity,  and  employnu'iit,  by  his 
care  of  himself,  but  he  also  fulfills  a  social  duty. — 
Every  one  should  do  the  l)cst  he  can  for  himself, 
for  his  own  sake,  and  to  avoid  giving  pain  to,  or  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  otlicrs. 

We  enter  here  u\)c>n  delicate  ground;  but  the 
reader  will  see  its  necessity,  and  excuse  our  plain- 
ness of  speech.  We  must  run  the  risk  of  exciting 
a  feeling  of  disgust  in  some  readers,  that  we  may 
give  to  others  the  instruction  they  need. 

The  first  moral  and  [ihysical  duty  of  human  be- 


ty-five  years,  and  upon  and  around  which  there  hadling  75  to  be  clean.      Cleanliness,  tlie   apostle   says, 
been  scarcely  a  mullein  to  be  seen.     Yet  with  the  I  is  akin  to  godliness.     We  would  not  give  much  for 
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the  godliness  of  any  man  or  woman  who  was  not 
cleanly.  Filth  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  sever- 
al of  the  senses.  We  see  it ;  we  feel  it ;  sometimes 
we  may  be  cheated  into  tasting  it ;  and  we  smell  it 
terribly.  In  all  ways,  and  under  all  conditions,  it 
is  vile  and  bad,  ill-mannered  and  immoral. 

First  of  all,  then,  and  above  all,  and  as  the  prime 
condition  of  all  excellence  of  character  and  beauty 
of  Hfe,  O,  be  thoroughly  and  perfectly  clean !  The 
human  organism  is  so  constituted  that  no  person 
can  be  absolutely  clean  without  washing  the  wliole 
surface  of  the  body  every  day.  MiUions  of  pores 
are  constantly  exuding  waste  matter  from  the  body. 
This  matter,  if  allowed  to  remain,  is  filth;  in  any 
considerable  quantity  it  is  poison.  Ketuined  in  the 
system,  it  is  matter  of  disease,  and  is  the  eflicient 
cause  of  typhus  and  similar  (Useases. 

It  is  not  enough  to  change  the  under  garments 
often.  Much  is  carried  away,  but  much  also  ad- 
heres. In  certain  parts  of  the  body,  as  under  the 
arms  and  on  the  feet,  it  collects  ra])idly,  and  in  a 
few  hours  has  an  offensive  odor. 

Cleanly  persons  have  acute  senses.  I  know  la- 
dies who  can  tell  whether  a  person  bathes  daily  the 
moment  he  comes  into  the  room.  Many  an  ex- 
2)ensively  dressed  man  scents  a  parlor  as  soon  as  he 
enters  it,  with  the  disgusting  odor  of  liis  unwashed 
feet  and  gathered  perspiration.  We  smell  it  every- 
where— at  theatres  and  balls,  in  steamboat  cabins 
and  omnibuses  ;  everywhere  we  meet  this  mortify- 
ing and  disgusting  fact  of  personal  uncleanliness. 

It  is  mixed  with  tobacco,  it  is  mingled  with  per- 
fumes ;  but  these  do  not  help  it.  The  execrable 
filth  is  there,  ])oisoning  the  atmosphere.  The  wise 
Swedenborg  tells  us  that  the  wicked  love  the  scent 
of  their  own  hells.  People,  whose  senses  are  blun- 
ted by  custom,  are  unconscious  of  their  personal 
conditions,  but  they  are  always  liable  to  meet  those 
to  whom  their  kick  of  the  first  decency  of  life  is  a 
violent  breach  of  good  manners. 

Ladies,  it  is  a  pity  that  one  should  be  obliged  to 
A^-rite  and  print  so  imi)olite  a  thing,  but  it  is  true 
that  you  are  not  always  careful  enough  of  the  i)urity 
of  vour  clothing.  You  may  be  nice  in  jour  persons 
— for  the  honor  of  all  womanhood  I  hope  so — but 
I  have  met  women  of  beauty  and  accomplishment 
who  dressed  with  great  elegance,  but  when  they 
came  near  a  fire  in  a  cold  day,  there  rose  from  them 
odors  that  were  not  wal'ted  from  "Araby  the  blest." 

The  Enghsh  papers  call  their  "  lower  orders"  the 
"  great  unwashed."  The  circulation  of  works  on 
water-cure  has  done  much  for  the  cause  of  cleanli- 
ness in  this  country;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
there  are  here,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  vast  numliers 
who  merit  this  designation. — Illustrated  Manners 
Book.  ^ 

Fi)r  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MOWING  MACHINE. 

Editor  of  N.  E.  Fakmi:r  :— Sir, — Recent  ex- 
])erimcnts,  in  the  use  of  mowng  macliines,  have 
demonstrated  that  one  machine,  well  liarnessed  and 
directed,  will  cut  ten  acres  of  grass,  contiiining 
more  than  one  ton  to  the  acre,  in  as  many  succes- 
sive hom-s.  This  shows  that  the  labor  of  cutting 
the  grass  can  be  performed,  for  about  fifty  cents  per 
ton — less  than  one-half  the  expense  of  cutting  in 
the  ordinary  w;iy  by  scythes.  All  that  is  wanted 
now  is,  that  they  be  made  in  a  faithful  manner  of 
good  material,  and  they  will  ine^•itably  come   into 


general  use  on  extended  forms.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  what  kind  of  machine  is  entitled  to  prefer- 
ence— though  from  what  I  have  seen  I  thinli  there 
is  a  decided  preference  in  the  cutting  principle 
a])plied  to  different  machines.  There  is  much  rea- 
son for  complaint  of  the  bad  material  and  bad  fin- 
ish of  the  machines.  Respectfully  yours. 
My  20,  IS55.  Essex. 


TOADS. 

[bufo  vulgaris.] 

Mr.  Brom^n  : — Permit  me  to  give  your  readers  a 
short  chapter  on  Toads. 

From  the  earliest  recollection  of  the  "  oldest 
inhabitants,"  this  little  creature  has  been  under  the 
ban,  a  source  of  terror  to  every  little  Miss,  an  object 
of  disgust  to  maids  and  matrons,  a  by-word  and  term 
of  reproach  for  every  old  aunt  and  grandma,  in  the 
land,  who  would  never  seek  farther  in  their  vocabu- 
lary of  ojjprobious  terms  for  a  suitable  name  for  any 
little  urchin,  than  to  call  him  a  "  little  nasty  toad." 
Boys  have  made  it  their  sport,  have  j^elted  it  with 
stones,  pierced  it  through  and  through  with  sharp 
sticks,  substituted  it  in  the  place  of  a  ball,  upon  a 
bat  board,  throwing  it  high  into  the  air,  and  exult- 
ing in  its  torture  ;  and  even  men  in  the  field,  hoeing 
their  crojjs,  have  been  wont  to  rudely  thrust  it  aside 
with  their  hoes,  as  a  useless  reptile,  wondering  for 
what  purpose  such  a  loathsome  oliject  could  have 
been  created.  The  Toad  has  been  accused  of  being 
a  venomous  reptile,  a  fit  object  of  dread,  a  poisoner 
of  choice  garden  plants,  deserving  banishment  from 
every  one's  premises,  and  fit  only  to  inhabit  an 
iminhahitable  morass  or  desert.  The  toad  has, 
however,  occasionally  lieen  brought  into  respectable 
notice  by  curiosity  hunters,  and  newspaper  jiara- 
grapli  writers,  whenever  he  has  chanced  to  have 
been  found  in  a  torpid  state  in  the  ca\ity  of  a  rock, 
or  in  the  trunlv  of  a  tree,  in  which  cases,  an  antiquity 
has  been  ascribed  to  it  equal  to  that  of  Egy])tian 
Mummies,  or  perhaps  set  doMii  as  of  antediknian 
origin.  In  tliis  manner  poor  toady  has  gone  the 
rounds  of  newspaper  notoriety,  not  for  any  merit  of 
value  it  might  have  possessed,  but  as  a  matter  of 
mere  ciu-iosity.  But  this  poor  and  despised  crea- 
ture has  not  l)ccn  left  entirely  friendless,  nor  Avith- 
out  an  advocate. 

Naturalists  have  placed  him  in  the  scale  of  useful- 
ness where  he  belongs,  and  have  shown  that  he  is 
not  deserving  the  very  many  opprobriums  that  have 
been  heaped  upon  him. 

To  the  gardener  the  toad  is  a  very  useful  assistant, 
as  it  devours  a  great  number  of  insects  and  Avorms 
that  prey  upon  the  plants.  In  the  dark  of  the 
evening,  the  toad  comes  forth  from  his  hiding  ])lace, 
and  commences  its  work  of  extermination.  Noise- 
lessly it  passes  through  the  gaixlen,  regaling  itself 
upon  the  insects  that  have  just  begun  their  noctur- 
nal work  upon  the  tender  plants.  No  one  but  those 
who  have  observed  the  movements  of  this  little 
animal,  can  form  any  correct  estimate  of  its  useful- 
ness. A  few  evenings  since,  I  watched  one  a  short 
time,  and  observed  that  in  the  sjjace  of  fifteen  min- 
utes, it  devoured  some  fifteen  or  twenty  insects,  of 
that  class  too,  that  in  the  day  time,  lie  concealed 
from  the  observations  of  the  birds,  but  at  night  go 
forth  in  armies  to  carry  on  their  work  of  destruction, 
to  lay  waste  the  gardener's  toil.  It  woukl  be  a  mat- 
ter of  economy  for  those  who  till  the  gromid,  to 
provide  the  toad  with  a  suitable  place  for  retreat  in 
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the  day  time,  thus  virtually  saying  to  him :  "  my 
dear  little  fellow,  I  value  your  ser\ices,  and  will  do 
all  I  can  for  your  comfort." 

With  a   proper  appreciation  for  his  ser\ices,  and 
care  for  his  preservation,  the  toad  will  become  quite 


amounts  of  rent  are  payable  in  wheat,  or  a  cash 
equivalent,  on  the  first  of  January  each  year  ;  and 
as  two  parties  are  deeply  interested  in  the  price,  it 
is  probably  the  most  reliably  correct  of  any  record 


domesticated,  and  will  continue  his  valuable  work,  that  can  be  obtained.  The  list  commences  in  1793, 
for  years,  simply  for  his  "board  and  lodging." Uvhen  the  price  was  75  cents  a  bushel — only  five 
Those  who  wantonly  destroy  the  toad,  should  bel^jj^^^j,  jj^  the  sixtv-one  vears  wheat  has  been  $2  or 
classed  with   those  who   kill   harmless  and   ^^^^^^.^y^,^^  ^,,,  i,^,^,i^  ,,i;ii^  it  ^vas  .cxenteon 

'some  years  ago  a  family  in  Brace^•ille,  Trumbull  ^1  oi"  under— twice  at  seventy-five  cents.  Only 
county,  observed  one  day,  "in  the  hall  of  the  house,  a  once  in  thirty-seven  years,  that  is  since  1817,  to  wit 
•  large  toad,  leaping  along  in  an  orderly  and  moder-  in  1837,  has  it  reached  $2.  The  average  price  for 
ate  way  towards  the  dimng-room  door.  It  entered  Lj^g  ^^.h^lg  e^joj  j^  ^^  33^  Poj.  the  last  30  vears 
the  room  and  took  a  circuit  around,  then  sUxtioned  .  .  ^^  „. 
itself  between  the  door  and  a  window,  and  sat  there  I  ** 
all  day ;  Avhenever  a  fiy  came  near  enough  he  would 
catch  it,  and  as  this  was  quite  often,  the  work  of  ex- 
termination went  on  bravelv  ;  sometimes  he  would 


ECONOMIC   CULTIVATION. 


We  htr\-e  repeatedly  seated  ourselves  with  the  in- 
spring  up  a  foot  or  more  for  a  fiy  upon  the  wall.  I  tent  of  writing  upon' the  best  mode  of  cultivating 
At  sundown   he  went  out  to   enjoy  the   refreshing  the  various  crops,  and  almost  as  often  have  we  aetu 


coolness  of  the  evening,  and  ])rol)al)ly  the  society  of 
his  kindred.  The  next  day,  to  the  surjirise  of  the 
family,  he  came  in  and  took  the  same  place  by  the 


ally  had  our  attention  tm-ncd  to  and  written  upon 
some  other  topic.  The  reason  is  this :  No  one, 
except  the  fovored  few  who  have  all  the  means  at 


door,  and  so  continued  to  do  during  the  whole  sum-  command   needful  in  carrying   out  their   pluns  of 


mer.  The  family  whose  premises  were  so  uncere- 
moniously occujiied,  l)eing  aware  of  the  useful  and 
harmless  nature  of  their  \'isitor,  and  being  cuiious 
to  learn  its  habits,  allow'ed  it  to  remain.     Thus  the 


farm  operations,  can  do  half  as  well  as  they  know 
how  to  do.  Their  land  is  poor,  and  they  have  not 
the  means  of  enriching  it.  Tell  a  man  that  a  purse 
full  of  gold  is  only  an  inch  beyond  his  utmost  reach, 


toad  carried  on  the  war  against  the  ilies,  until  au-  and  you  do  him  no   good   but  to  excite  feelings  of 
tumn,  when  they,  having  become  greatlv  reduced  in  discontent  and  envv,  and   even   lead  him  to  forego 


numbers,  and  it  being  ditficult  for  him  any  longer 
to  obtain  supplies  by  forage,  he  concluded  to  go  into 
"  winter  quarters."  Immediately  on  the  ojjening  of 
the  spring  campaign,  however,  he  was  at  his  old  j)ost. 
His  message  to  the  files,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertain- 
ed, was,  "  Come,  and  I'll  take  you ;"  they  came, 
were  seen,  and  were  swallowed.  The  enemy  being 
immensely  numerous,  the  war  was  carried  on  in  the 
same  way,  and  in  the  same  place,  for  six  years,  the 
toad  meanwhile  having  grown  strong  and  increased 
in  stiiture,  and  having  regularly  spent  every  night 
in  skylarking. 

He  was  cool  and  ])rompt  in  action,  and  moreover 
a  very  slippery  antagonist ;  whenever  anj^loing  was 
said  to  him  by  any  person  passing  his  stand,  his 
eyes  would  twinkle  in  a  very  pleasant  way.  The 
only  weapon  he  ever  used  Avas  his  tongue,  which 
was  very  long  and  rough.  The  human  tongue  is 
known  to  be  an  exceedingly  formidable  weapon,  but 
no  one  has  been  known  to  be  swallowed  outright  by 
its  means,  though  a  great  many  have  been  taken  in. 

Sometimes  a  fly  would  light  within  a  foot  of 
toady,  and  sit  rubl)ing  its  miraculous  little  feet  witli 
great  delight  a])])arently,  when  the  toad,  imitating 
the  notorious  Jeilreys,  would  "  give  him  a  lick  with 
the  rough  side  of  his  tongue,"  and  the  [joor  Hy 
would  be  condemned  and  executed  instantly. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  immortal  Jeffreys 
had  the  advantage  of  the  toad,  for  he  could  "  smell 
a  ])uritan  a  mile  off,"  he  said,  while  the  toad  had  no 
sense  of  smell  ai)j)arently,  but  was  in  point  of  prac- 
tice all  tonsue. —  Ohio  Farmtr. 


Tiiic  Price  of  Wheat.— //iin<V  Merchants' 
Ma<razine  publishes  a  t^ble  of  the  price  of  wheat  at 
Albany,  on  the  first  day  of  January  for  sixty-one 
years.  It  is  Irom  tlie  miiuites  ke])t  at  the  otHce  of 
the  Van  Rensselaer  Manor,  at  Albany,  where  large 


certain  improvements  wliich  are  within  his  roach, 
because  thev  pay  so  little  compared  with  what  he  is 
really  anxious  but  unable  to  do.  Poverty  is  a  terri- 
lile  Ijurden,  and  nowhere  is  it  felt  more  than  among 
intelligent  farmers. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  we  would  now 
urge  tliis  class  of  farmers,  first,  to  expend  their 
labor  and  their  fertilizers  upon  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  land  than  is  usually  done.  Instead  of 
planting  five  acres  of  corn,  plant  two,  or  even  one  ; 
and  plow  and  cultivate  this  small  field  to  the  entire 
neglect,  if  need  be,  of  other  acres.  If  those  He  fal- 
low it  will  be  useful  to  the  soil,  and  at  least  no 
money  will  be  wasted  u])on  them. 

We  say  to  such  farmers,  in  the  second  ])lace,  you 
can  do  more  than  you  have  done  in  the  j)reparation 
of  various  conij)Osts.  There  are  very  few  farmers 
who  can  not  double  and  treble  the  (ju  intity  and  value 
of  these  necessary  means  of  restoring  vigor  to  worn- 
out  and  barren  soils.  By  diminishing  the  extent 
of  sm-face  under  cultivation,  and  \)\  proper  industry 
in  jjreparing  composts,  there  is  scareeh'  a  farm  in 
the  country  that  can  not  l)e  made  to  jjroduce  its 
sixtv,  and  seventy,  and  eighty  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre.  And  even  thougli  one  acre  only  is  brought 
up  to  this  desiral)le  condition,  a  series  of  years  will 
suffice  to  bring  the  wiiole  firm  to  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  If  only  small  fields  are  made  thus  ])ro- 
ductive,  the  hojjos  and  courage  of  the  farmer  will 
l)e  thereby  excited,  and  he  will  stand  uji  manfully 
among  men,  and  tell  of  his  success  as  well  as  they. 

We  would  NOT  adnse  farmers  of /i'Hi!7c(/  means  to 
l)uy  guano  nor  phosphates  at  anything  like  their 
present  jjriccs.  Pay  your  jjoorer  neighbor  liis  six 
or  eight  shillings  a  (lay  (if  you  cannot  exchange 
work  with  him)  to  help  you  collect  leaves  fnnn  the 
forest,  mud  from  the  meadow,  carting  the  latter  only 
after  it  is  tolerably  dry,  jieat  or  marl  from  the  bog; 
and  if  }ou  can  buy  barn-yard  manures,  mix  them 
with  tui-fs,  sods,  roots,  weeds,  dirty  straw,  spoilt  hay. 
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chips  that  are  unfit  to  burn  ;  and  if  you  are  conve- 
niently situated  for  it,  get  sea-weeds  from  the  sea- 
shore, oyster  shells,  old  bones,  horns,  etc.,  etc. 
Dead  animals  are  of  great  value.  The  offal  from 
a  slaughter-house,  worthless  scraps  of  hides,  BONp:s, 
etc.,  etc.,  should  be  used  only  with  large  quantities 
of  common  soil,  or  of  some  other  solvent.  Not  one 
in  a  hundred  turns  to  the  best  account  the  contents 
of  privies,  hog-pens,  soap-suds,  and  other  kinds  of 
waste. 

Pardon  us  for  asking  why  will  you  tax  yourselves 
so  severely  by  neglecting  any  of  these  modes  of  im 
proving  your  lands  ?  It  may  be  only  such  neglect 
that  keeps  you  in  poverty ;  and  though  you  enter 
upon  the  work  with  many  painful  doubts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  result,  we  will  assure  you  against  loss 
from  any  such  operations,  if  conducted  with  tolerable 
discretion. 

Now  is  the  time  to  commence  tliis  system  of 
operation  for  the  next  year.  On  every  leisure  day, 
let  the  time  be  occupied  in  these  preparatory  labors. 
Every  hour  thus  spent  is  worth  sometliing,  and  will 
tend  to  fill  your  purse  at  the  time  of  harvest. 

Almost  all  farmers  sadly  neglect  their  barn-yard 
manm-es.  Were  these  properly  cared  for,  their 
value,  as  a  whole,  would  be  more  than  double. 

Having  thus  suggested  the  means  by  which  man- 
ures may  be  provided,  the  next  inquiry  is,  how  and 
where  shall  they  be  used  ?  Perhaps  we  are  unable 
to  give  the  iuforjnation  that  many  would  desire,  for 
reasons  suggested  in  the  last  number.  Perhaps  you 
have  an  enclosure  that  for  many  years  produced 
very  large  crops,  and  you  just  looked  on  and  watch- 
ed your  opportunity  to  tai^e  from  it  the  most  you 
could  get,  returning  nothing  to  it.  It  may  be  that 
it  is  so  situated  that  it  is  almost  able  to  take  care  of 
itself,  like  much  of  the  interval  on  the  Connecticut, 
which  is  annually  enriched  by  being  overflowed.  If 
this  is  so,  we  should  labor  to  hasten  this  process  of 
improvement,  and  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  get 
this  soil  back  into  the  condition  of  a  fertile  field. 
When  tills  is  accomplished,  talce  the  next  promising 
lot,  leaving  the  more  desperate  cases  to  the  last. 
AVhen  you  plow  your  clayey  grounds,  fill  in,  with- 
out stint,  a  sandy  compost.  If  the  field  is  sandy, 
plow  in  a  clay  compost.  This  need  not  be  a  costly 
job,  but  generally  is  practicable  for  the  poorest  far- 
mer. If  you  have  a  boggy  meadow,  a  thorough 
ditching  will  be  a  part  of  the  process  necessary  in 
reclaiming  it,  wliile  the  material  thus  thrown  out  is 
exactly  what  some  other  soil  most  needs.  Compen- 
sations are  not  found  only  in  the  structui-es  of  ani- 
mals, but  they  occur  in  almost  every  farm  the  world 
over. — The  Plourrh,  Loom  and  Anvil. 


GALLS  mi  HOESES. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  noticed  lately  in  several 
agricultural  papers  remedies  suggested  for  galls  on 
horses.  Canal  horses  are  more  cruelly  galled  than 
horses  in  any  other  service.  Generally  they  lie  idle 
during  the  winter  season.  To  a  considerable  extent, 
also,  the  horses  of  the  farmer  are  but  little  used 
during  the  winter,  especially  when  more  than  one 
span  is  employed  on  the  iiirm.  Ordinarily  a  single 
])air  is  well  fed  on  grain  so  as  to  do  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  winter  work,  and  the  rest  are  kept  at  a  j  — — 

cheaper  rate,  and  do  little  or  no  work  until  sprinir.  i      ^^-^  t>  ^j.      ■       ^^•      •    j-/r        <.      -*■„  ^e  n;,;^  o+ 
Tu  u  •     *u     1         ^       111       i'  1,  ..1  (5^  Butter  is  selhng  m  different  parts  of  Utuo  at 

i he  result  is,  the   breast  and  back  of   horses  thus'      ""^  ,  i 

idle  become  tender,  and   when   the  hard   work  ofl^f""  10  to  13  cents;  cheese  6  to  8  cents;  and  eggs 
spring   commences,  and  the  weather   is  warm  and, 8  to  10  cents. 


the  animal  sweats  freely,  the  skin  bemg  tender  is 
scalded,  and  then  galled. 

Now,  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  A  cooling 
application,  that  will  toughen  the  skin  before  use, 
and  prevent  inflammatory  action  when  used,  is  what 
is  needed  for  the  work  horse.  From  long  expe- 
rience, I  have  found  these  results  to  follow  the  use 
of  spirits  saturated  with  alum.  I  keep  a  bottle  of 
alum  and  whiskey  in  the  stable,  and  bathe  the  part 
pressed  by  the  hames,  or  breast-coUar,  and  also  the 
back,  for  several  days,  before  the  horses  commence 
their  spring  work,  and  also  along  through  the  sea- 
son occasionally,  when  there  is  special  danger  of 
scalding  the  breast.  I  have  thus  passed  entire  sea- 
sons, employing  constantly  not  less  than  five  horse 
teams  in  farming  uses,  and  have  not  lost  the  ser^^ce 
of  a  horse  a  single  day,  for  years  together,  on  ac- 
count of  sore  back  or  breast.  This  remedy  will  en- 
able a  sore  to  heal,  although  the  animal  continues  in 
constant  use. 

Now  the  remedy  I  have  seen  most  frequently  and 
highly  recommended  is  the  application  of  wliite  lead, 
in  some  form  or  other,  to  the  injured  part.  I  have 
at  an  early  period  tried  tliis  remedy — have  used  it 
when  I  knew  nothing  better — but  dislike  it  much. 
It  answers  the  purpose,  I  acknowledge, — makes  a 
hard,  tough  scab  or  incrustation  on  the  sore,  likely 
to  terminate  in  a  white  spot,  if  the  hair  ever  grows. 
But  I  consider  this  tanning  the  skin  into  leather, 
while  on  the  horse's  carcass,  to  be  a  tough  business, 
to  say  the  least. —  Wool  Grower. 


IRON  SETTEES  FOR  PIAZZAS  AND 
GARDENS. 


The  first  engraving  represents  a  fancy  pattern 
Settee  for  Piazzas ;  there  are  a  variety  of  sizes  and 
patterns,  some  very  hea\-y  and  rich ;  the  second, 
rein-esents  a  Rustic  Settee  for  gardens;  there  are 
two  sizes,  designed  for  two  or  three  persons.  These 
Settees  are  for  sale  by  Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  & 
Co.,  Quincy  Hall. 
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For  the  Netr  England  Farmer. 

WASHINGTON  AS  AN  AGRICULTURIST. 

BY  FREDERICK  UOLBROOK. 

We  might  almost  say  that  the  wealth  of  our  lan- 
guage has  been  exhausted,  in  the  many  efforts 
which  have  been  made  delineating  those  qualities  of 
goodness  and  greatness  wliicli  formed  the  character 
of  Washington ;  and  yet  we  all  feel  that  his  merits 
and  wtues  have  not  been  overstated,  that  he  is  the 
peculiar  ornament  of  human  nature,  and  by  univer- 
sal consent,  "the  father  of  his  country."  He  has 
perhaps  been  most  commonly  viewed  in  the  light  of 
his  mihtary  and  ci\-il  ser\ices ;  but  an  examination 
of  his  habits  and  sentiments  as  connected  with  farm- 
ing, whether  in  a  public  or  private  character,  shows 
him  in  quite  another  light,  and  in  this  view  we  feel 
that  he  is  entitled  to  the  peculiar  regard  of  the  ag- 
ricultural commmiity. 

A  friend  recently  sent  me  a  volume  of  Washing- 
ton's letters  to  Sir  John  Smclaii-,  of  England, — the 
perusal  of  which  led  me  to  realize  more  fully  than 
ever  before  the  great  predilections  of  their  illustri- 
ous author  for  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  his 
practical  acquaintance  with  its  principles ;  and  in- 
duced me  to  examine  other  publications  witliin 
reach,  which  disclose  his  coimection  with  the  sub- 
ject. The  volume  of  letters  to  Sinclair  contains 
about  fifty  pages  in  quarto  or  letter-sheet  form,  the 
contents  bemg  engraved  from  the  original  letters, 
so  as  to  be  an  exact  fac  simile  of  Wasliington's 
hand^rating.  They  represent*  very  round,  full  and 
legible  hand,  read  with  entire  ease  at  first  sight. 
The  letters  are  models  of  a  good  epistolary  style  of 
composition,  expressing  the  views  of  the  author 
with  eminent  propriety,  discrimination  and  sound 
sense,  and  disclosing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  cUscussed.  They  are  particularly  honora- 
ble to  the  author,  as  commg  from  him  while  chief 
magistrate  of  the  United  States,  at  a  time  when 
everj-tlaing  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
government  was  new  and  mitricd,  and  to  be  wrought 
out  and  estabhshed  without  tlie  aid  of  precedent, 
making  his  public  labors  most  aixluous  and  inces- 
sant ;  and  when  most  other  public  men  would  have 
found  no  time  for  such  a  corrc^jjondencc,  or  would 
perhaps  have  deemed  the  subjects  discussed  be- 
neath their  notice. 

When  Washington  assumed  command  of  the  ar- 
my, he  committed  the  care  of  his  estixtes  to  a  rela- 
tive in  whom  he  reposed  special  confidence.  He 
gave  full  and  minute  directions  for  the  conduct  of 
the  farming,  taking  away  A\ith  him  drawings  and 
charts  of  each  farm  and  subdivided  field,  and  leav- 
ing duplicates  with  his  superintendent,  so  that  in  fu- 
ture correspondence  particular  references  might  be 
made  to  any  portions  of  the  estates,  and  be  readily 
understood  by  both  parties.  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  stirring  and  eventful  scenes  of  the  war,  his 
mind  constaaitly  reverted  to  liis  flu-ms  at  Momit  Ver- 


non ;  and  he  kept  up  a  frequent  and  systematic  cor- 
respondence with  his  superintendent,  giving  the 
most  particular  directions  about  the  farming,  and 
requiring,  in  return,  full  and  regular  reports  of  op- 
erations, of  the  condition  of  the  laborers  and  the 
stock,  the  products  raised,  expenses  incurred,  and 
other  matters  of  mterest. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  and  immediately  on  re- 
signing his  commission  in  the  army,  he  returned  to 
Mount  Vernon,  with  the  detei'mination  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  fife  in  rural  occupations  and  enjoy- 
ments. He  at  once  engaged  most  zealously  in  the 
improvement  of  his  farming  and  his  breeds  of  do- 
mestic animals ;  in  fitting  up  the  form-buildings  ; 
adorning  the  grounds  ai'ound  the  mansion-house 
with  trees  and  skrubs,  and  by  lajing  out  tasteful 
walks ;  arranging  anew  the  vegetable  garden ; 
pruning  and  training  the  orchards  with  his  own 
hands ;  replenishing  the  orchards,  gardens  and 
green-houses  with  new  and  rare  varieties  of  trees, 
vegetables,  slirubs,  and  flowering  pkuits,  jirocured 
in  this  and  foreign  coimtries.  Through  his  corres- 
pondents in  Great  Britain,  he  obtained  skilful  gar- 
deners and  farmers  to  assist  him  ;  also  through  those 
correspondents  came  new  and  desirable  field  and 
other  seeds,  fann  implements  and  tools  for  conduct- 
ing his  operations — the  country  being  then  too 
young  to  furnish  such  helps ;  also,  from  the  same 
source,  the  works  of  the  best  British  writers  on  ag- 
riculture, which  he  attentively  studied,  drawing 
from  them  such  principles  as  could  be  advanta- 
geously applied  in  his  farming,  and  which  Iiis  emi- 
nently sagacious  mind  knew  how  to  draw  out  and 
reduce  to  practice.  It  Avas  his  habit  to  rise  early, 
despatch  necessaiy  letters  before  breakflist,  and 
that  meal  finished,  to  momit  liis  horse  and  ride  over 
the  farms,  giving  directions  for  the  operations  of 
the  day.  He  kept  a  diary  for  several  years,  in 
which  was  noted  the  kind  and  quantity  of  work 
done  each  day  on  the  farms ;  the  times  of  planting 
or  sowing  the  fields ;  of  gathering  the  crops ;  the 
expenses  of  cultivating,  and  the  product  of  each 
crop,  with  the  balance  for  or  against  each  field  in  a 
given  year ;  and  every  other  circumstance  which 
would  enable  him  to  draw  useful  conclusions  about 
the  details  of  cultivation  and  to  enlarge  his  knowl- 
edge of  farmmg  by  experience.  He  engaged  in  cor- 
respondence upon  agricultural  tojiics  with  men  in 
tliis  country  and  Great  Britain,  distinguished  by 
their  knowledge  of  such  matters,  as  well  as  enter- 
tained many  such  at  liis  house ;  and  his  thoughts 
never  flowed  more  enthusiastically,  nor  his  pen  more 
forcibly  and  practically,  than  when  writing  on  these 
subjects,  spealdng  of  his  fondness  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  of  their  claims  not  only  upon  the  in- 
telligent citizen,  but  upon  the  statesman  and  patriot. 

In  these,  to  him,  dehghtful  occupations,  lie  fondly 
hoped  to  pass  the  remnant  of  his  life.  Writing  to 
Lafayette  during  tliis  period,  he  remarks : — "I  am  be- 
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come  a  private  citizen  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  ; 
and  under  the  shadow  of  my  own  \ine  and  my  own 
fig-tree,  free  from  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  and  the  busy 
scenes  of  ])ubHc  Hfe,  I  am  solacing  myself  \\ith  those 
tranquil  enjoyments,  of  which  the  soldier,  who  is 
ever  m  pursuit  of  fame,  the  statesman,  whose  watch- 
ful days  and  sleepless  nights  are  spant  in  dedsing 
schemes  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  ovm,  per- 
haps the  ruin  of  other  countries,  as  if  this  globe 
were  insufficient  for  us  all,  and  the  courtier,  who  is 
always  watcliing  the  countenance  of  his  prince,  m 
hopes  of  catching  a  gracious  smile,  can  have  very 
little  conception.  I  have  not  only  retired  from  all 
public  employments,  but  I  am  retiring  within  my- 
self, and  shall  be  able  to  \ievf  the  soUtary  walk,  and 
tread  the  paths  of  private  Ufe,  with  a  heartfelt  satis- 
faction. Envious  of  none,  I  am  determined  to  be 
pleased  with  all ;  and  this,  my  dear  friend,  being  the 
order  of  my  march,  I  will  move  gently  down  the 
stream  of  hfe,  until  I  sleep  with  my  fathers." 

The  Mount  Vernon  estates  consisted  of  five 
fiirms — Mansion  House  Farm ;  Union  Farm  ;  Dogue 
Run  Farm ;  Muddy  Hole  Farm,  and  River  Farm  ; 
— containing  in  all  over  3500  acres  of  arable  land, 
besides  large  tracts  of  woodland.  Washington  em- 
ployed lus  talent  as  a  practical  surveyor  in  dividing 
these  farms  into  regular  fields,  Avhich  were  all  num- 
bered, and  their  area  of  acres  ascertained. 

Field-books  were  prepared,  in  which  \«th  his  0A\-n 
hands,  were  placed  nicely-drawn  plans  and  charts  of 
the  farms  and  their  subdivision  into  fields.  He  care- 
ftUly  studied  a  rotation  of  crops  best  adapted  to  his 
lands,  and  varjing  on  the  difierent  farms  and  fields 
of  a  farm,  to  suit  then-  respective  pecuHarities  of  soil ; 
and  by  various  practical  trials  and  observation  of  re- 
sults, at  length  estabhshed  a  system  of  cropping 
which  was  adhered  to,  with  but  slight  variations, 
through  life.  Tables  were  prepared  of  the  rotation 
of  crops  to  be  practiced  on  each  field,  and  showing 
what  particidar  crop  was  to  be  cultivated  on  a  given 
field  for  years  ahead ;  underneath  the  table  of  crops, 
was  another  stating  the  probable  average  time  neces- 
sary for  plowing,  harrowing,  planting  and  sowing,  the 
cost  of  after  cultivation,  of  harvesting ;  then  below 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  average  product,  and  the 
proceeds  above  the  cost  of  each  crop ;  and  a  note  at 
the  foot  of  the  page,  explained  briefly  wherein  that 
particular  rotation  of  crops  was  best  adapted  to  the 
field  on  which  it  was  practiced.  He  availed  himself  of 
M  every  means  at  command  for  increasing  the  quantity 
of  manures,  by  raising  rich  mud  from  the  bed  of 
creeks  running  through  the  estates,  by  digging  mud 
from  the  swamps  and  marshy  places,  by  the  gather- 
ing of  leaves  and  all  waste  vegetable  substances,  car- 
rying the  materials  to  the  yards  and  pens  to  be 
mingled  with  the  manure.  He  also  experimented 
•with  various  green  crops,  plowed  under  for  fertiUz- 
ing  the  land,  and  estabhshed  the  practice  of  plow- 
ing in  two  crops  of  buckwheat  in  one  season,  turn- 


ing them  down  when  in  blossom,  and  sowing  wheat 
on  the  land  in  the  fall. 

Wasliington's  agricultural  correspondence  during 
the  period  of  retirement  after  the  close  of  the  war 
is  very  interesting,  and  shows  the  ardor  with  wiiich 
he  engaged  in  farming.  My  hmits  will  not  allow 
me  to  go  much  into  this  view  of  liim,  but  I  can- 
not forbear  show ing  a  httle  of  it. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Sept.  20,  1785,  he  re- 
marks, "that  he  has  long  been  convinced  that  the 
bed  of  the  Potomac  before  liis  door  contains  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  manure  ;  and  that  if  he  could 
adopt  an  easy,  simple  and  expeditious  method  of 
raising  and  taking  it  to  the  land,  it  might  be  con- 
verted to  useful  purposes."  He  then  inquires  with 
particularity  about  a  machine  recently  invented, 
which  his  friend  knows  all  about,  and  which  he 
thinks  may  be  adapted  to  his  purpose  for  raising 
the  mud  into  scows,  in  which  it  could  be  floated  to 
the  shore. 

He  frequently  corresponds  with  Arthur  Young, 
of  England,  who  had  kindly  ofiered  to  supj)ly  him 
with  men  for  his  farming  and  gardening,  with  cat- 
tle, implements  and  tools,  seeds  and  books,  or  any- 
thing else  that  might  contribute  to  his  wants  and 
his  rural  amusements.  Washington  often  remarks 
to  his  correspondent,  upon  the  satisfaction  he  de- 
rives from  his  pursuits  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  gen- 
erally requests  seeds,  books  and  implements  to  be  sent 
to  him.  In  one  letter  he  orders  two  plows  of  the 
most  approved  construction,  and  suitable  for  two 
horses,  and  remarks  thht  he  has  been  using  the 
Rotherham  jmtent  plow  from  England,  and  likes  it 
much ;  he  also  orders  a  great  variety  of  seeds,  and 
inquires  for  suitable  Enghsh  and  Scotch  farmers  to 
manage  liis  laborers  and  stock  at  Mount  Vernon ; 
also  desires  fi-om  Mr.  Young  a  plan  of  the  most 
complete  and  useful  farm-j-ard,  comprehending 
barns  and  every  appurtenance  witli  which  he  is  fa- 
miliar. In  a  subsequent  letter  acknowiedging  re- 
ceipt of  the  articles  ordered,  he  remarks  "that 
the  plows  have  been  tried  and  are  satisfactory',  and 
that  the  plan  of  a  farm-yard  and  buildings  sent  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  he  is  already  preparing  mate- 
rials to  build  agreeable  to  the  plan."  He  further 
remarks  upon  the  need  of  improvement  in  the 
farming  in  Virginia,  and  tliinks  that  the  system 
of  husbandry  which  has  been  found  so  beneficial  in 
Great  Britain,  and  which  must  have  been  greatly 
promoted  by  Mr.  Young's  "Annals  of  Agriculture," 
is  gaining  ground  around  him ;  and  states  that 
there  are  several,  among  whom  he  classes  himself, 
who  are  endeavoring  to  get  into  a  regular  and  sys- 
tematic course  of  manuring  and  cropping,  and  hopes 
that  in  a  few  years  more  they  will  "niiike  a  more 
respectable  figure  as  farmers  than  they  have  hither- 
to done." 

To   Wm.  Strickland,   of  England,  he  remarks : 
"The  agriculture  of  this  country  is  indeed  low ;  and 
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the  primarj-  cause  of  its  being  so  is,  that  instead  of 
impro\-ing  a  little  ground  well,  we  attempt  too 
much  and  do  it  ill.  A  half,  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth 
of  what  we  mangle,  well  Avrought  and  properly 
dressed,  would  produce  more  than  the  whole  under 
our  system  of  management. 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclaii',  the  drift  of 
which  is  to  show  what  improvements  may  be  made 
in  stock  in  this  comitry  by  proper  care  and  feeding, 
he  states  that  after  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1783,  and 
his  return  to  farming,  he  jiaid  particular  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  his  sheep,  (of  which  he  usu- 
ally kept  from  seven  to  eight  hundred;)  that  by 
this  attention,  at  the  shearing  of  1789,  the  fleeces 
had  increased  from  2^  lbs.  to  the  average  quantity 
of  5i  lbs.  of  wool — a  fleece  of  which,  promiscuously 
taken,  he  sent  to  Arthur  Young,  who  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  manutacturei's  for  examination,  and  they 
pronounced  it  equal  in  quality  to  the  Kentish  wool. 
He  then  goes  on  to  cite  instances  of  greatly  in- 
creased weight  of  beef  cattle,  by  means  of  attention 
to  breeding  and  to  pastures. 

When  called  to  assume  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  he  frequently  alludes  in  corres- 
pondence to  the  conflict  his  mind  endured  in  decid- 
ing to  leave  liis  delightful  employments  at  Mount 
Vernon,  to  launch  again  upon  the  labors  and  anxie- 
ties of  public  life.  In  liis  Inaugural  Speech  to  Con- 
gress, he  feelingly  says  :  "I  was  summoned  by  my 
country,  whose  voice  I  can  never  hear  hut  with  ven- 
eration and  love,  from  a  retreat  which  I  had  chosen 
with  the  fondest  ])redilections,  and  in  my  flattering 
hopes,  Avith  an  immutable  decision,  as  the  asylum  of 
my  declining  years ;  a  retreat  which  was  rendered 
every  day  more  necessary  as  well  as  more  dear  to 
me,  by  the  addition  of  habit  to  inclination,  and  of 
frequent  interruptions  in  my  health  to  the  gradual 
waste  committed  on  it  by  time." 

On  leaving  Mount  Vernon,  to  enter  upon  the  du- 
ties of  chief  magistrate  of  the  country,  he  again 
consigned  his  estates  to  the  care  of  a  superinten- 
dent, leaving  with  the  latter  duplicates  of  his  vari- 
ous plans,  charts  and  tables,  and  very  full  written 
directions  for  the  management  of  the  farming. 
During  the  whole  period  of  his  absence  on  these 
public  duties,  he  required  from  his  manager,  regu- 
larly once  a  week,  a  full  re])ort  of  proceedings  and 
of  the  con(Ution  of  everything ;  also  a  weekly  me- 
teorological table,  showing  the  state  of  the  ther- 
mometer each  day,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and 
stiite  of  the  weather,  by  which,  among  other  things, 
he  might  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  labors 
performed  on  the  farms  compared  with  the  oppor- 
tunities aflbrded  by  the  season.  These  rejjorts  were 
regularly  answered  by  the  President,  his  replies 
often  filling  two  or  three  sheets  of  paper,  and  in 
tlie  course  of  the  year  embracing  remarks  upon 
every  field  and  every  crop,  every  branch  of  labor, 
the  stock  of  the  farm,  repairs  of  fences  and  build- 


ings, care  of  tools  and  carts,  preparations  of  ma- 
nures, and  every  minuti;?  of  farming.  I  would 
lilie  to  give  a  sketch  of  one  or  more  of  these  mas- 
terly productions,  but  want  of  space  forbids.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  they  possess  to  my  mind  very 
great  interest,  coming  from  such  a  source,  and  when 
the  writer  was  surrounded  by  such  circumstances, 
and  engaged  in  such  pubHc  labors.  The  like  of 
them,  considering  all  these  things,  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere. 

As  previously  remarked,  it  was  during  the  eight 
years  Washuigton  held  the  office  of  President,  that 
his  correspondence  \\ith  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  con- 
ducted. The  correspondence  commenced  soon  af- 
ter the  estabhshment  of  the  British  Board  of  Agri- 
cidture,  in  which  enterprise  Sinclair  was  a  princi- 
pal actor.  The  correspondence  dwelt  largely  on 
the  operations  of  the  British  Board,  on  the  mpor- 
tant  results  flowing  and  to  flow  therefrom  to  Great 
Britain  and  all  other  countries.  Wasliington's  mmd 
at  once  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  Sinclair  and  his 
associates,  in  Board,  and  he  corresponded  with 
^some  of  the  leading  agriculturists  in  this  country, 
urging  them  to  furnish  reports  to  the  Board  on 
several  important  subjects.  His  mind  was  so  much 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture  by  pub- 
Hc patronage,  beHe\ing  that  it  would  add  greatly 
to  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  any  nation,  that  he 
recommended  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  his  mem- 
orable words  on  that  subject,  admire  his  foresight 
and  patriotism  in  framing  them ;  but  wonder  at 
the  apathy  ^\^th  which  they  have  ever  bee  regard- 
ed by  our  legislators,  from  the  time  they  were  ut- 
tered to  the  present  moment.  Many  of  us  believe 
that  an  establishment  by  Congress  such  as  he  con- 
templated, with  but  a  very  moderate  appropriation, 
as  compared  with  many  that  have  been  given  to 
much  less  worthy  objects,  would  have  proved  of 
great  and  lasting  value  to  the  country.  However, 
what  the  general  government  has  neglected  to  do, 
in  this  regard,  several  of  the  States  separately  are 
doing,  and  the  benefits  flowing  therefrom  are  quite 
api)arent,  j)i*oving  beyond  doubt  the  correctness  of 
Washington's  views. 

In  one  of  these  letters  to  Sinclair,  Washington  re- 
marks : — "I  could  not  omit  so  fa\orable  an  oppor- 
tunity, as  the  dejjarture  of  Mr.  Stickland  aiibrds 
me,  of  presenting  my  best  respects  to  you  ;  and  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  views  of  agriculture  in  the 
different  countries  of  Great  Britiun,  which  you  hare 
had  the  goodness  to  send  me, — and  for  the  Diplo- 
ma (received  l)y  the  hands  of  Mr.  Day)  admitting 
me  a  foreign  honorary  member  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  For  this  testimony  of  the  attention 
of  that  l)ody,  and  for  the  honor  it  has  conferred  od 
me,  I  have  a  high  sense.  From  the  first  intima- 
tion you  were  pleased  to  give  me  of  this  Institu- 
tion, I  conceived  the  most  favorable  ideas  of  its 
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utility : — and  the  more  I  have  seen  and  reflected 
on  the  plan  since,  the  more  convinced  I  am  of  its 
im])ortance,  ii\  a  rational  point  of  ■\iew,  not  only  to 
Great  Britain,  but  to  all  other  coimtries." 

Under  date  of  July  20th,  1794,  he  writes  to  Sin- 
clair as  follows  : — "I  know  of  no  pursuit  in  which 
more  real  and  important  service  can  be  rendered  to 
aiiiy  country,  than  by  improving  its  agricultirre — its 
breeds  of  useful  animals — and  other  branches  of  a 
husbandman's  cares  ; — nor  can  I  conceive  any  plan 
more  conducive  to  this  end  than  the  one  you  liave 
introduced  for  bringing  into  \iew  the  actual  state  of 
them  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  by  which  good 
and  bad  habits  are  exhibited  in  a  manner  too  j^lain 
to  be  misconceived,  for  the  accounts  given  to  the 
British  Board  appear,  in  general,  to  be  dra-wn  up  in 
a  masterly  mamier,  affording  a  fund  of  information 
useful  in  political  economy — sernceable  in  all  coun- 
tries." 

Again,  under  date  Dec.  10,  1796,  he  says  : — "A 
few  months  more,  say  the  3d  of  March  next, 
(1797,)  and  the  scenes  of  my  political  Hfe  vail 
close,  and  leave  me  in  the  shades  of  retii-ement ; 
when,  if  a  few  years  are  allowed  me  to  enjoy  it 
(many  I  cannot  expect,  being  upon  the  verge  of 
sixty-five,)  and  health  is  continued  to  me,  I  shall 
pursue  Avith  pleasure  and  edification  the  fruits  of 
the  exertions  of  the  British  Board  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture ;  and  shall  have  leisure,  I 
trust,  to  reaUze  some  of  the  useful  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  in  the  science  of  husbandry.  Un- 
til the  above  period  shall  have  arrived,  and  jiar- 
ticularly  during  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
which  commenced  the  5th  instant,  I  can  give  but 
little  attention  to  matters  out  of  the  line  of  my  im- 
mediate avocations.  I  did  not,  however,  omit  the 
occasion,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  to  call  the 
attention  of  that  body  to  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture." 

The  following  extract  from  his  Speech  to  Con- 
gress, Dec.  5,  1796,  contains  his  remarks  alluded 
to  above  : — 

"It  vnll  not  be  doubted  that  with  reference  either 
to  individual  or  national  welfare.  Agriculture  is  of 
primary  importance.  In  proportion  as  nations  ad- 
vance in  population  and  other  circumstances  of 
maturity,  this  truth  becomes  more  apparent,  and 
renders  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  and  more 
an  object  of  public  patronage.  Institutions  for 
promoting  it  grow  up,  supported  by  tlie  pubUc 
jjurse  ;  and  to  what  object  can  it  be  dedicated  -vrith 
greater  proj)riety  ?  Among  the  means  which  have 
been  employed  to  this  end,  none  have  been  attend 
ed  with  greater  success  than  the  establishment  of 
Boards,  composed  of  proper  characters,  charged 
with  collecting  and  diffusing  information,  and  en- 
abled by  premiums,  and  small  pecuniary  aid,  to 
encourage  and  assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  im- 
provement.    This  species  of  establishment  contrib- 


utes doubly  to  the  increase  of  improvement,  by 
stimulating  to  enterprise  and  experiment,  and  by 
drawing  to  a  common  centre  the  results  everywhere 
of  indindual  skill  and  observation,  and  spreading 
them  thence  over  the  whole  nation.  Experience 
accordingly  has  shown  that  they  are  very  cheap  in- 
struments of  immense  national  benefits." 

Washuigton  often  remarks  to  Sinclair  that  ag- 
riculture has  ever  been  his  favorite  pursuit,  regrets 
that  the  duties  of  his  pubHc  station  do  not  allow 
him  to  pay  that  attention  to  it  that  he  could  wish, 
and  expresses  an  earnest  longing  for  the  time  to 
arrive  when  he  may  return  to  Mount  Vernon,  and 
engage  in  "these  most  agreeable  and  useful  occu- 
pations." On  retiring  from  his  public  office,  in  the 
spring  of  1797,  he  returned  to  his  estates  on  the 
Potomac,  and  engaged  with  renewed  pleasure  in 
farming.  Writing  to  Mr.  Stickland  soon  after  his 
retirement  to  private  Hfe,  he  says  : — "At  no  period 
have  I  been  more  closely  employed  than  now,  in 
repairmg  the  ravages  of  an  eight  years'  absence. 
Engaging  workmen  of  different  sorts,  pro>'iding 
and  looking  after  them,  together  with  the  necessary 
attention  to  my  farms,  have  occupied  all  my  time 
since  I  have  been  at  home.  For  the  detailed  ac- 
counts of  your  observations  on  the  husbandry  of 
these  United  States,  and  your  reflections  thereon, 
I  feel  myself  much  obliged,  and  shall  at  all  times 
be  thankful  for  any  suggestions  on  agricultural 
subjects  which  you  may  find  leisure  and  incUnation 
to  flivor  me  A^ith,  as  the  remainder  of  my  life, 
M'hich  in  the  common  com'se  of  things,  now  in  my 
sixty-sixth  year,  cannot  be  of  long  continuance, 
will  be  devoted  wholly  to  rural  and  agricultural 
pursuits." 

And  so  for  the  brief  period  allotted  him  after 
this  final  retirement,  was  that  life  spent.  Only  four 
days  pre\T[ous  to  his  death,  he  made  out  a  new  and 
elaborate  plan  for  the  management  of  his  farms,  re- 
vising and  improving  upon  such  former  modes  of 
cultivation  as  appeared  to  him  to  need  it,  making 
new  tables  of  rotation  and  of  estimates  of  labor, 
products,  &c.  A  sketch  of  these  interesting  docu- 
ments cannot  be  given  in  this  necessarily  limited 
article. 

I  close  with  the  brief  expression  of  a  wish  that 
our  statesmen  might  copy  largely  from  the  exam- 
ple of  Washington,  catcliing  something  of  his 
earnest  solicitude  for  the  advancement  of  the  ag- 
ricultural interests  of  the  country,  and  not  allomng 
mere  political  theories,  or  considerations  of  party, 
to  hinder  them  from  efforts  to  promote  those  in- 
terests. F.  H. 

Brattlehoro\  July  10,  1855. 


Early  Tomatoes.— Mr.  George  W.  White,  of 
North  Cambridge,  left  with  us,  July  21st,  a  box  of 
tomatoes,  well  growTi  and  fully  ripe,  which  he 
raised  in  the  open  air.     He  informs  us  that  last 
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year,  when  the  season  was  more  fonvard,  he  sold  a 
quantity  as  early  as  July  12  th.  The  variety  he 
cultivates  came  from  the  French  seed,  imported 
two  or  three  years  since,  and  they  are  prolific  as 
well  as  early  bearers. 


Fur  the  Netc  England  Farmer. 

DESIGN  AND  USEFULNESS  OF  LABOR. 

BY   JOILX    GOLUSBURY. 

From  the  earliest  autlientic  history  of  om*  race, 
we  leam  that  man  was  doomed  to  till  the  ground, 
and  to  gain  his  subsistence  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  This  jucUcial  sentence  was  pronounced  ujjon 
him  in  consequence  of  his  disobedience  m  partaking 
of  the  forbidden  fruit.  Man  was  placed  in  "the 
garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  Keep  it ;"  "but 
of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  e^^l"  he 
was  forbidden  to  eat.  But  man  disobeyed  his 
Maker ;  he  partook  of  the  forbidden  fi'uit,  and  the 
very  ground  was  cursed  for  liis  sake.  "Therefore, 
the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  gai'den  of 
Eden,  to  till  the  groimd,  from  whence  he  was  taken. 
So  he  cU'ove  out  the  man." 

Whether  the  whole  race  of  man  could  or  would 
have  lived  on  the  cai'th,  through  all  ages,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  have  complied  ^^ith  the  command  to  "be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth  and 
subdue  it,"  without  any  labor  in  cultivating  and 
subduing  the  gromid,  and  rendering  it  fruitful,  is  a 
question  which  admits  of  some  discussion,  and  on 
which  we  do  not  propose  to  enter.  But  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  design  and 
usefulness  of  man's  doom  in  being  obliged  to  cidti- 
vate  the  earth  in  order  to  gain  a  subsistence.  And 
here,  if  we  only  stop  to  consider  the  nature,  design 
and  reasonal)leness  of  his  emplojnnent,  or  the  nat- 
m-al  effects  of  his  labors  on  his  character,  his  use- 
fulness and  his  happiness,  we  shall  be  led  to  con- 
clude that,  however  A\icked  man  may  have  been  in 
disobepng  liis  Maker,  God  has  dealt  ^^■ith  him  in 
great  mercy,  benevolence  and  kindness,  and  made 
the  very  labors  to  which  he  was  doomed  the  step- 
ping-stones to  his  mtue  and  hapj)iness. 

No  one  will  deny  that  labor  is  an  honest  and  hon- 
orable employment.  It  is  honest,  because  it  is 
right,  and  because  God  has  required  it.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  is  honorable.  It  has  nothing  in  its 
nature  that  is  dishonest  or  dishonorable — nothing 
that  is  mean,  degrading,  disgraceful  or  derogatory ; 
but,  on  the  contraiy,  it  has  much  that  is  emiobling, 
elevating  and  praiseworthy.  Nor  was  it  the  design 
of  God,  in  im])osing  labor  upon  man,  to  degrade 
him,  or  to  require  liim  to  perform  a  service  which 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  liis  character.  It  was  not 
to  degrade  man,  Init  to  lift  him  uj)  and  make  liim  a 
man,  that  he  was  sent  fortli  to  labor.  The  laI)or 
imposed  upon  him  was  a  reasonable  ser^■ice — such 
as  God  had  a  right  to  inij)0se,  and  as  man  was 
bomid  in  duty  to  perform.  All  that  was  required 
of  man  was  to  labor  for  his  own  good  as  well  as 
that  of  others — to  gain  his  living  by  liis  labor.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  only  an  honest  and  honorable 
employment,  but  a  usefril  one — such  as  conduces  to 
health,  prosperity  and  happiness. 

The  laboring  man,  whetlier  he  be  a  firmer,  a 
mechanic,  a  manufacturer,  a  tradesman,  or  a  pro- 
fessional man.  is  the  truly  hap])y  man.  It  is  the 
very  nature  of  labor  to  imjiart  happiness  to  all  its 
votaries.     There  is  a  real  satisfaction  of  nnnd  ui  be 


holding  the  labors  and  productions  of  one's  own 
hands — in  overcommg  (Ufficulties,  and  in  arri\"uig  at 
certain  desirable  results.  But,  on  the  contrary-, 
idleness  leads  to  poverty  and  wretchechiess,  and 
renders  a  man  truly  miserable.  Hear  the  language 
of  Solomon  upon  this  point,  who  has  given  us  a 
glowing  description  of  the  idle  man  :  "  I  went  by 
the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  \incyard  of  the 
man  void  of  understancUng ;  and  lo,  it  was  all  gro\Tn 
over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face 
thereof,  and  the  stone-wall  thereof  was  broken  do\vn. 
Then  I  saw,  and  considered  it  well ;  I  looked  upcm 
it,  and  received  uistruction.  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  Ut- 
tle  slumber,  a  little  fokUng  of  the  hands  to  sleep : 
so  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelletJi, 
and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man." 

The  mdustrious  fiu-mer,  perhaps,  takes  more  sat- 
isfaction than  any  other  man.  His  employment 
gives  symmetry  and  strength  to  his  frame,  energy 
to  his  character,  buoyancy  to  liis  spirits,  and  expan- 
sion to  all  his  faculties.  He  is  Nature's  true  noble- 
man. This  he  manifests  by  his  industry  and  perse- 
verance, no  less,  than  by  his  noble  character,  his 
pure  thoughts,  his  sound  reasoning,  and  liis  practi- 
cal good  sense.  For,  though  he  has  been  turned 
out  of  the  beautiful  garden  of  Eden  and  of  inno- 
cence, yet  he  has  not  been  dwarfed,  either  in  his 
mental  or  his  physical  powers.  He  is  still  a  man, 
possessing  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  a  man : 
nor  yet  has  he  been  doomed  to  cultivate  a  barren 
waste  or  a  sandy  desert,  but  a  soil  naturally  rich, 
fiiiitful  and  productive,  where,  by  his  labor  and  dil- 
igence, he  may  make  "  the  wilderness  and  soUtary 
place  flourish  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  And  he 
has  made  "the  wilderness  and  soUtiU'y  place"  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  comforts,  the  conveniences,  the 
necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life. 

When  we  look  aroimd  us,  even  in  our  own  laud, 
and  mark  the  progress  of  agricultm-e  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  of  science,  hterature  and  general  mtelli- 
gence, — when  we  see  the  cities  and  thrivmg  towns 
with  wliich  New  England  is  filled,  and  reflect  how 
rapidly  the  forest  has  given  way  to  cidtivated  fields, 
and  cultivated  fields  to  busy  and  prosperous  towns, 
we  can  hardly  reaUze,  that,  in  less  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  all  this  change  has  been  efiected, — 
that  a  howluig  wilderness  has  been  converted  into  a 
fruitful  field,  occujjied  and  cultivated  by  many  mil- 
lions of  virtuous,  intelligent,  enterprising  and  happy 
inliabitants. 

liabor,  then,  is  a  necessary,  a  useful,  and  a  \irtu- 
ous  employment.  God  himself  has  shown  it  to  be 
such,  not  only  by  requiring  it  of  man,  but  by  his 
own  labors  in  creating  tlie  world.  According  to  the 
Bible,  God  labored  six  days,  in  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, Avhich  he  would  not  have  done,  had  labor  been 
dishonorable  or  useless.  From  the  very  represen- 
tations of  the  Bible,  therefore, — from  the  example 
of  God  in  creating  the  world  and  all  things  thcrem, 
from  all  that  we  know  of  tlie  character  of  God,^  and 
of  his  design  in  requiring  labor  of  man,  we  mfer 
the  wise  design  and  the  great  usefulness  of  labor. 

Wanvick,  1855. 


Ri'.lLVRKS. — In  a  former  article  by  this  writer, 
the  name  was  })rinted  Goldsmith,  Miicn  it  should 
have  been  Goldsbury. 

tW  The  mother  of  Horace  Grccly  died  at 
Wayne,  Erie  county,  Pcnn.,  on  the  27th  of  July. 
The"  father  of  Mr.  Grcely  is  still  livmg. 
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ANTIQUITY  AND  DIGNITY  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

BY  JOItX   GOLDSBURY. 

Agriculture  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
cxjmmon  pursuits  of  man  :  tilling  the  groimd  and 
tending  herds  and  flocks  Mcrc  among  the  first  and 
most  general  occup.'kions ;  and  the  knowledge,  re- 
lating to  these  suhjects,  was  the  first  acquired  and 
the  most  extensive.  Almost  all  the  ancient  hea- 
then nations  ascribe  the  invention  and  introduc- 
tion of  agriculture  in  their  countrj'  to  some  digni- 
ty or  deified  sovereign.  With  some  nations,  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  was  the  most  common  occu- 
pation ;  with  others,  the  raising  of  cattle ;  and  with 
others,  hunting  and  fishing.  Com])arcd  with  other 
modes  of  subsistence,  agriculture  has  an  important 
advantage  in  promoting  various  arts,  because  it 
compels  men  to  renounce  a  wandering  hfe,  and  set- 
tle in  fixed,  permanent  abodes  ;  thus  it  increases 
the  demand  for  conveniences,  and  furnishes  an  oc- 
casion for  inventions,  which  may  help  to  fecihtate 
and  carry  to  jierfection  the  culture  of  the  soil. 

Agriculture  was,  from  the  beginning,  an  honora- 
ble employment  among  the  Romans.  Patricians 
and  the  most  distinguished  citizens  engaged  in  it. 
Cincinnatus  was  laboring  in  his  fields,  when  informed 
of  his  election  to  the  dictatorship.  Regulus  asked 
leave  to  retire  fi'om  the  senate  to  cultivate  a  little 
farm,  suff"ering  from  neglect.  This  attention  to  the 
actual  cultivation  of  the  lands,  by  the  ablest  and 
])est  informed  men,  occasioned  an  advancement  in 
the  art  of  agriculture,  such  as  the  Greeks  never  at- 
tained. There  were,  hoAvever,  numerous  works 
written  in  Greek  on  tliis  subject.  Varro  mentions 
about  fifty  authors.  But  whatever  might  have  been 
written  by  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  were  not,  in 
this  branch,  mere  imitators  or  borrowers.  The  max- 
ims and  precepts,  which  are  given  by  the  Roman 
Avriters,  were  dra^Mi  from  the  experiments  and  ob- 
servations of  the  Romans  themselves.  Their  prin- 
ciples are  not  extensively  applicable  to  modern  ag- 
riculture ;  yet  their  Amtings  abound  m  useful  liints 
and  remarks,  and  have  always  been  regarded  as  cu- 
rious and  mteresting  compositions.  Virgil's  Geor- 
gics  may  properly  be  adverted  to  as  illustratmg  the 
agriculture  of  the  Romans. 

Agriculture  was  also  held  in  high  estimation 
among  the  Greeks.  It  was  their  most  common  pur- 
suit and  means  of  living.  The  boundaries  of  their 
fields  were  marked  by  stones,  which  served  to  guard 
the  cultivators  against  mutual  encroachments.  The 
culture  of  the  ^dne  and  of  trees  Avas  also  an  object 
of  attention.  The  raising  of  cattle  was  a  common 
employment,  and  a  jnincipal  source  of  wealth. 
These  employments  were  not  considered  in  any 
way  degi'ading  or  ignoble,  but  were  exercised  by 
persons  of  eminence  and  even  by  princes.  From 
the  writings  of  Hesiod,  it  is  erident  that  agricul- 
ture was,  at  an  early  period,  a  subject  of  jiractical 
interest  among  the  Greeks ;  yet  the  art  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  carried  to  very  great  i)erfec 
tion  in  any  of  the  States.  The  soil  of  Attica  was 
more  favorable  to  the  production  of  the  gra])c,  ohve, 
.md  fig,  than  of  grain.  The  exjjortation  of  corn 
was  prohibited.  If  corn-dealers  combined  to  raise 
the  price,  they  were  liable  to  caj)ital  punishment. 
In  order  to  avoid  a  scarcity  of  corn,  public  grana- 
ries were  kept,  imder  the  dii-ection  of  purveyors 
and  receivers. 


Agriculture,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  was  held 
in  mucli  higher  estimation  than  commerce,  or 
any  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The  fields  were  chiefly 
possessed  by  respectable  citizens.  Many  noblemen 
lived  u])on  their  own  lands,  and  made  the  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  of  them  a  special  study ; 
the  ornamenting  of  their  estates  constituted  an  im- 
portant part  of  then-  luxuiy.  The  grain  chiefly  cul- 
tivated was  wheat,  but  of  various  kinds ;  such  as 
corn,  barley,  oats,  S:e.  The  breeding  of  cattle  was 
an  object  of  attention ;  chiefly,  oxen,  horses,  sheep 
and  goats.  INIuch  care  was  also  bestowed  on  bees. 
Trees,  also,  both  forest,  fruit  and  ornamental,  re- 
ceived their  share  of  attention.  Both  nations  were 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  various  methods  now 
practiced  for  propagating  the  different  sjjecies  and 
varieties  of  fruit ;  but  the  culture  of  the  nne  final- 
ly took  the  precedence  of  all  other  cultivation. 

These  nations,  Greece  and  Rome,  had  various 
gods  and  goddesses  whom  they  regarded  and  wor- 
shipped as  the  patrons  of  agriculture,  the  protec- 
tors of  fields,  of  fniits,  and  of  flowers,  and  the  de- 
fenders of  limits.  Among  these  Mere  Terminus, 
the  god  of  boundaries,  whose  peculiar  province  it 
was  to  mark  the  Hmits  of  landed  property,  and  to 
guard  and  jn-otect  them ;  Piiapus,  the  god  of 
fields,  of  cultivated  grounds  and  gardens ;  Veiiiim- 
nus,  the  god  of  fruit  trees,  and  his  wife,  Pomona, 
the  goddess  of  fruits  and  gardens  ;  Flora  and  Chlo- 
ris,  the  goddesses  of  blossoms  and  flowers ;  Fero- 
nia,  the  goddess  of  friuts,  nurseries  and  groves ; 
Pales,  the  goddess  of  pasturage  and  the  feecUng  of 
flocks  ;  Buhona,  the  goddess  of  oxen  ;  Segetia,  the 
goddess  of  seed  planted  in  the  earth;  Hippona, 
the  goddess  of  horses  ;  Collina,  the  goddess  of  the 
hills ;  Vallonia,  the  goddess  of  the  valleys  ;  Run- 
cina,  the  goddess  of  weecUng ;  Volusia,  the  god- 
dess of  the  growing  corn  ;  Mellona,  the  goddess  of 
honey  ;  Occator,  the  god  of  harrowing ;  Stercutius, 
the  god  of  manuring ;  and  Pilumnus,  the  god  of 
kneading  and  baking  bread.  Besides  these,  they  had 
a  great  goddess  by  the  name  of  Ceres,  to  whom  they 
ascribed  the  discovery  of  agriculture,  and  all  subse- 
quent improvements  m  husbandry.  She  is  said  to 
have  first  taught  men  to  cultivate  grain,  and  to  in- 
struct them  in  all  the  labors  pertaining  to  it.  She 
travelled  from  coimtry  to  country,  and  imparted 
her  favors  to  all  lands  by  giAing  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  the  use  of  the  plow.  And  she  associated 
Tnptolemus  with  her,  as  a  companion  of  her  travels, 
and  sent  him  over  the  earth,  to  teach  husbandry,  and 
thereby  raised  him  to  the  ranlt  of  a  god.  To  the 
foregoing  gods  and  goddesses,  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans offered  in  sacrifice  at  stated  times,  not  only 
fruits  and  flowers,  but  some  of  the  richest  produc- 
tions of  the  earth. 


Tall  Herd's  Grass. — We  saw  the  other  day, 
in  the  oflUce  of  S.  B.  Phinney,  Esq.,  Echtor  of  the 
Barnstable  Patriot,  some  herd's  grass  upwards  of  6 
feet  high,  a  fair  specimen  of  several  acres  growi  upon 
a  swamp  which  he  had  reclaimed.  Friend  Phimiey, 
throw  your  editorial  quill  into  the  fire,  and  yom* 
commission  as  Collector  of  the  port  of  Barnstable, 
to  the  sharks  of  Barnstable  Bay,  and  let  yom-  ge- 
nius work  in  its  natiural  M'ay.  Herd's  grass  six  feet 
and  one  inch  high  by  the  acre,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  ten  acres  of  yellow  pines  now  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
liigh,  the  seeds  of  wlaich  he  sowed  some  ten  years 
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ago !    What  a  pity  that  he  who  can  change  the  face 


of  nature  at  vdU,  and  make  the  earth  teem  Avith 
its  richest  j)roductions,  shoukl  cramp  his  genius  ov- 
er a  "political  item,"  or  over  a  dozen  "light-houses." 
Why,  anybody  can  wite  an  editorial,  or  see  that 
Uncle  Sam's  revenue  is  duly  collected  ;  but  who  can 
turn  an  ugly  swamp  inside  out,  and  clothe  it  with 
perennial  beauty  and  herd's  grass  six  feet  and  one 
inch  high  !  He  must  have  token  his  pattern  from 
some  of  those  ugly  customers,  called  sword-fish, 
who  perforate  ships'  bottoms  with  their  noses  six 
feet  and  one  inch  Ions: ! 


Fur  the  Neto  England  Farmer. 

STONE  HOUSES. 

Seeing  an  inquiry  of  a  "Subscriber"  from  War- 
wick in  relation  to  gravel  houses,  I  have  ventured 
to  ^  indite  the  following,  respecting  a  method  of 
builcUng  with  common  stone  and  mortar  used  here 
m  one  instance,  and  which  has  also  been  successful- 
ly used  elsewhere.  To  many  the  method  may  not 
be  new ;  but  still  it  is  to  some,  and  deserves  notice 
as  being  an  attempt  to  solve  the  great  problem  so 
often  proposed  by  men  of  moderate  and  humble 
means,  "how  can  we  build  substantially  and  cheap- 
ly." Our  forests  are  fast  cUsappearing  ;  and  thor- 
ough, substantial,  well-built  wood  houses,  will  now 
rank  among  those  of  the  first  cost.  True,  we  can 
even  now  build  quite  cheap  with  wood,  provided  we 
are  content  to  accept  a  building  which  is  really 
cheap  in  all  particulars.  But  with  such  structures 
no  man  of  sterling  mind  is  at  all  satisfied,  The 
house  built  in  an  unsubstantial  manner  does  the 
possessor  little  or  no  good  in  adding  to  his  real 
happiness  here  ;  nay,  it  may  do  him  positive  moral 
harm,  if  not  physical ;  for  it  may  lower  his  estimate 
of  the  good,  the  noble,  and  the  tiiie  ;  although  it  may 
shield  him  and  his  in  a  measure  from  the  elements. 

Last  year,  (1854)  a  stone  machine  shop,  400  feet 
long,  40  feet  ^vide  and  two  stories  high,  -nith  walls 
21  inches  thick,  was  built  here  of  a  kind  of  slate  in 
the  following  manner.  The  entire  mass  of  stone 
blasted  from  the  ledge  was  carried  to  the  building, 
the  nature  of  the  ledge  being  such  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  stone  obtained  by  blasting  was  in 
small  pieces  ;  into  the  mortar,  wliich  was  made  of 
lime  and  coarse  sand,  were  put,  and  intimately 
mixed  with  it,  all  the  small  chips  and  fragments. 
All  the  larger  stone  were  reserved  for  the  process 
of  filling  in.  The  walls  were  made  by  filling  the 
mortar  into  boxes,  made  by  placing  plank  outside 
and  inside  of  the  wall,  a  distiuicc  apart  of  the  de- 
sired thickness  of  the  wall.  These  plank  are  kept 
in  their  places  by  plumb,  straight  edges  of  sufficient 
strength  placed  and  fastened  upon  the  outside  of! 
the  ])lank.  When  the  planks  have  been  thus  prop- 
erly disposed  in  their  places  to  a  height  of  three  or 
four  feet  above  the  foundation,  the  mortar,  in  a  very 
plastic  state,  is  brought  from  the  mortar-bed  in 
hods,  and  jioured  into  the  space  between  the 
planks.  Into  tliis  soft,  yielding  mass  were  chsposcd 
all  of  the  larger  stones  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  wall  one  solid  mass  of  mortar  and  stone.  These 
processes  of  alternately  filling  with  mortar  and  lar- 
ger stone  are  repeated  imtil  the  mould  is  full. 

The  mould   or  planks   Ibrming  the  wall  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  upon  the  walls  until  the  mortal-, 


has  set,  say  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  according  to 
the  quahty  of  the  mortar ;  and  are  then  removed 
and  reset,  and  all  the  foregoing  operations  repeated 
until  the  walls  of  the  building  are  completed.  The 
windows  and  door-frames  are  made  and  set  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  for  brick  buildings ;  over 
the  doors  and  windows  is  ])ut  a  wood  or  stone  Untel 
to  hold  the  pressure  of  the  wall  until  i-t  is  dry. 
Care  is  to  be  taken  in  ])lacing  all  of  the  stone 
around  the  AnndoM's  and  doors  to  have  them  perma- 
nently fixed  in  their  places,  so  as  to  form  a  soUd 
jam.  The  flooring  timbers  are  placed  and  anchored 
into  the  walls  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  in 
brick  buikUngs.  As  this  kind  of  wall  is  somewhat 
uneven  for  the  reception  of  the  flooring  timbers,  a 
piece  of  scantling,  say  24  by  6  inches,  should  be 
])laced  and  levelled  upon  the  walls,  and  be  firmly 
bedded  with  mortar  to  receive  the  joists  and  other 
flooring  timbers. 

This  method  accords  vath  that  practiced  by  Dr. 
C.  F.  Ramsdell,  formerly  of  Springfield,  but  now 
of  South  Brookfield,  in  constructing  buikUngs  of 
stone.  The  Doctor  has  had  some  experience  in  this 
mode  of  buikUng,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  com- 
municate vdth  any  one  upon  this  subject.  The  sand 
for  his  mortar  he  prefers  to  be  coarse  and  filled 
with  small  gravel  stone,  the  largest  of  which  should 
not  exceed  the  size  of  a  kidney  bean.  Into  hLs 
mortar  in  a  very  thin  state,  when  well  mixed,  he 
puts  larger  stone  of  various  sizes.  The  lajing  of 
his  walls  he  does  in  the  same  mamier  as  before 
stated.  For  liis  larger  stone  he  takes  any  field  or 
whatever  kind  of  good  building  stones  are  most 
easy  to  be  obtained,  which  are  of  a  suitable  size  for 
his  walls.  Flat  stone  are  always  to  be  prefeiTcd, 
but  by  a  due  admixture  of  round  and  flat  stone  a 
very  strong  wall  may  thus  be  built.  For  success  with 
this  kind  of  wall  one  precaution  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance, and  that  is  in  lading,  the  materials  should 
be  so  chsposed  in  the  walls,  as  to  make  the  same  en- 
tirely solid,  and  at  the  same  time  have  every  indi- 
vidual stone  entu'ely  coated  with  the  mortar. 

The  thickness  of  the  walls  should  l)e  pro])ortioned 
to  the  size  of  the  building  and  the  height  and  num- 
ber of  stories.  For  orcUnary  dwellings,  two  stories 
high,  the  Doctor  thinks  14  inches  for  the  cellar, 
12  inches  for  the  first  story,  and  10  inches  for  the 
second  story,  to  be  about  that  w  hich  is  required  for 
strength  and  durabiUty.  All  inside  chimneys  would 
be  best  built  with  brick.  Those  in  the  outside 
walls  might  be  carried  with  the  same  materials  of 
the  walls. 

The  outside  of  these  houses  may  be  finished  with 
a  kind  of  mortar-finish  called  stucco.  This  finish  has 
been  quite  successfully  used  for  many  years  in  va- 
rious parts  of  our  country.  It  is  made  of  common 
lime  and  hydrauHc  cement,  together  with  some 
chemicals  used  in  C9loring  the  surface  after  it  is 
partly  dry ;  tliis  mcUvCs  a  fine  and  durable  covering 
and  finish :  and  withal,  is  tasty  in  aiijjcarance,  it  be- 
ing blocked  off"  in  imitation  of  large  stones,  and 
maj-  be  so  shaded  as  to  rej)rescnt  any  ol'  the  sand- 
stones or  granite,  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  proprie- 
tor. If  a  nicer  and  more  ex])ensive  finish  is  desired 
than  the  stucco,  this  wall  is  well  adapted  to  receive 
the  mastic  finisli,  which  is  made  of  dry  sand  and 
linseed  oil,  together  with  some  other  drying  mate- 
rials. The  doors  and  windows  may  be  ornamented 
with  terra  cotta  or  iron  projecting  caps  if  desired; 
and  all  the  appendages  of  verandahs  and  projecting 
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cornices,  and  ornamental  observatories,  may  appro- 
priately have  a  place  upon  these  structures. 

To  prevent  any  injurious  effects  arising  from 
dampness  on  account  of  the  absorption  and  reten- 
tion of  moisture  by  the  walls,  against  all  the  out- 
side wall,  u])on  the  inside  there  should  be  furrmg, 
done  as  is  done  in  many  brick  buildings,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  Where  oil  mastic  is  used,  the  inside 
plastering  might  be  rendered  directly  upon  the 
walls,  as  the  mastic,  from  its  very  nature,  would 
prevent  the  absorption  of  moisture.  And  some  ex- 
press a  positive  opuiion  that  where  the  stucco  is 
used,  no  mjurious  effects  woidd  arise   from  damp- 


ness, even  if  the  inside  plastering  were  done  upon 
the  walls. 

Upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Ramsdell,  the  cost  of 
these  structures  finished  upon  the  outside  mth  stuc- 
co m  a  plain  manner,  is  not  far  from  the  cost  of 
common  wood  dwellings,  or  from  $1,25  to  $1,50 
per  square  yard  of  the  wall  all  finished.  This  price, 
however,  must  vary  some  with  the  price  of  the  Hme 
in  particular  vicinities,  and  -vrith  the  facility  with 
wliich  the  sand  and  other  materials  could  be  ob- 
tained. P.  Ball. 

Worcester,  1855. 


DESIGN  FOR  A  SMALL  FAEM  HOUSE. 


We  here  present  a  farm  house  of  the  simplest 
and  most  unpretending  kind,  suitable  for  a  farm  of 
twenty,  fifty,  or  an  hundred  acres.  Buildings  some- 
what in  this  style  are  not  unfrequently  seen  in  the 
New  England  States,  and  in  New  York ;  and  the 
plan  is  in  fact  suggested,  although  not  copied,  from 
some  farm  houses  which  we  have  kno^vn  there,  with 
improvements  and  additions  of  om-  own. 

This  house  may  be  built  either  of  stone,  brick  or 
wood.  The  style  is  rather  rustic  than  other-Rase, 
and  intended  to  be  altogether  plain,  yet  agreeable 
in  outward  appearance,  and  of  quite  convenient  ar- 
rangement. The  body  of  this  house  is  40  by  30 
feet  on  the  gi-ound,  and  12  feet  high,  to  the  plates 
for  the  roof;  the  lower  rooms  nine  feet  liigh ;  the 
roof  intended  for  a  pitch  of  35° — but,  by  an  error 
in  the  dramng,  made  less — thus  affording  very  tol- 
erable chamber  room  in  the  roof  story.  The  L,  or 
rear  projection,  containing  the  Avash-room  and  wood- 
house,  juts  out  two  feet  from  the  side  of  the  house 
to  wliich  it  is  attached,  with  posts  7i  feet  high  above 


the  floor  of  the  main  house ;  the  pitch  of  the  roof 
being  the  same.  Beyond  this  is  a  building  32  by 
24  feet,  with  10  feet  posts,  partitioned  off  into  a 
svrill-room,  piggery,  workshop,  and  wagon-house, 
and  a  like  roof  with  the  others.  A  hght,  rustic 
porch,  12  by  18  feet,  with  lattice  work,  is  placed  on 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  another  at  the  side  door, 
over  which  Aines,  by  way  of  drapery,  may  run ;  thus 
combining  that  sheltered,  comfortable  and  home- 
like expression  so  desirable  in  a  rural  dwelling. — 
The  chimney  is  cai'ried  out  in  three  separate  flues, 
sufficiently  marked  by  the  partitions  above  the  roof. 
The  windows  are  hooded,  or  sheltered,  to  protect 
them  from  the  weather,  and  fitted  Avith  simple  slid- 
ing sashes,  with  7  by  9  or  8  by  10  glass.  Outer 
blinds  may  be  added,  if  required ;  but  it  is  usually 
better  to  have  these  inside,  as  they  are  no  ornament 
to  the  outside  of  the  building,  are  Hable  to  be  driv- 
en back  and  forth  by  the  wind,  even  if  fastenings 
are  used,  and  in  any  event  are  little  better  than  a 
continual  annoyance. 
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Interior  Arraxgejlent. 


The  front  door,  over  which 
is  a  single  sash-light  across, 
opens  into  a  hall  or  entrj'  9 
by  7  feet,  from  which  a  door 
opens  on  either  side  into  a 
sitting-room  and  parlor,  each 
16  by  15  feet,  hghted  by  a 
double,  plam  window,  at  the 
ends,  and  a  single  two-sash 
window  in  front.  Between 
the  entrance  door  and  stove 
are  in  each  room  a  small 
pantry  or  closet  for  dishes, 
or  otherwise,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. The  chimney  stands 
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GKOUND  PLAN. 

in  the  centre  of  the  house,  with  a  separate  flue 
for  each  front  room,  into  which  a  thimble  is  in- 
serted to  receive  the  stovei)i])es  by  wliich  they 
are  warmed;  and  from  the  imier  side  of  these 
rooms  each  has  a  door  passing  to  the  kitchen,  or 
chief  n\-ing  room.  This  last  apartment  is  22  by  15 
feet,  with  a  broad  fireplace  containing  a  crane,  hooks 
and  trammel,  if  required,  and  a  s])acious  familj'  ov- 
en— affording  those  homely  and  jirimitive  comforts 
still  so  dear  to  many  of  us  who  are  not  ready  to 
concede  that  all  the  virtues  of  the  present  day  are 
combined  in  a  "perfection  cooking  stove,"  and  a 
"patent"  heater;  although  there  is  a  chance  for 
these  last,  if  they  should  be  adopted  into  the  peace- 
ful atmos])here  of  this  kitchen. 

On  one  side  of  the  kitchen,  in  rear  of  the  stairs, 
is  a  bedroom,  9  by  8  feet,  with  a  window  in  one 
corner.  Adjoining  that,  is  a  buttery,  dairy-room,  or 
closet,  9  by  G  feet,  also  ha\-ing  a  window.  At  the 
inner  end  of  the  stiiirway  is  the  cellar  jjassage ;  at 
the  outer  end  is  the  chamber  passage,  lancUng  above 
in  the  highest  ])art  of  the  roof  story.  Oi)])osite  tlie 
chamber  stairs  is  a  door  leading  to  the  wash-room. 
Between  the  two  windows,  on  the  rear  side  of  the 


kitchen,  is  a  sink,  with  a  waste  pipe  passing  out 
through  the  wall.  At  the  further  corner  a  door 
opens  into  a  snug  bedroom  9  by  8  feet,  hghted  by 
a  window  in  rear;  and  adjoining  this  is  a  side  entry 
leading  from  the  end  door,  9  by  6  feet  in  area ;  thus 
making  every  room  in  the  house  accessible  at  once 
from  the  kitchen,  and  giving  the  greatest  possible 
convenience  in  both  hnng  and  house-work. 

The  roof  stoiy  is  partitioned  into  convenient-sized 
bedrooms ;  the  ceiling  running  down  the  pitch  of 
the  roof  to  within  two  feet  of  the  floor,  unless  they 
are  cut  short  bj-  umer  partitions,  as  they  are  in  the 
largest  chamber,  to  give  closets.  The  open  area  in 
the  centre,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  is  hghted  by  a 
small  gable  window  inserted  in  the  roof,  at  the  rear, 
and  serves  as  a  lumber  room ;  or,  if  necessary,  a 
bed  may  occupy  a  part  of  it. 

In  rear  of  the  main  dwelhng  is  a  building  44  by 
16  feet,  occupied  as  a  wash-room  and  wood-house. 
The  wash-room  floor  is  let  down  eight  inches  below 
the  kitchen,  and  is  16  by  14  feet,  in  area,  hghted 
by  a  window  on  each  side,  with  a  chimney,  in  which 
is  set  a  boiler,  and  fireplace,  if  desired,  and  a  sink  in 
the  corner  adjoining.  This  room  is  1\  feet  in 
height.  A  door  passes  from  this  wash-room  into 
the  wood-house,  which  is  30  by  16  feet,  open  in 
front,  with  a  water-closet  in  the  further  comer. 

The  cellar  S&lh  feet  m  height — and  is  the  whole 
size  of  the  house,  laid  with  good  stone  wall,  m 
hme  mortar,  with  a  flight  of  steps  leachng  outside, 
in  rear  of  the  kitchen,  and  two  or  more  sash-hght 
windows  at  the  ends.  If  not  in  a  loose,  gravelly, 
or  sandy  soil,  the  cellar  should  be  kept  diy  by  a 
drain  leading  out  on  to  lower  ground. 

The  building  beyond,  and  adjoining  the  wood- 
house,  contams  a  swill  house  16  by  12  feet,  with  a 
window  in  one  end ;  a  chimney  and  boiler  m  one 
corner,  with  storage  for  swill  barrels,  grain,  meal, 
potatoes,  &c.,  for  feechng  the  pigs,  which  are  in  the 
adjoining  pen  of  same  size,  A\ith  feechng  trough, 
place  for  sleeping,  i&c.,  and  having  a  window  in  one 
end  and  a  door  m  the  rear,  leading  to  a  yard. 

Adjoining  these,  in  front,  is  a  workshop  and  tool- 
house,  16  by  10  feet,  with  a  Avuidow  at  the  end, 
and  an  entrance  door  near  the  wood  house.  In 
tliis  is  a  joiner's  work-bench,  a  chest  of  workuig 
tools,  such  as  saw,  hammers,  augers,  (S:c.,  &:c.,  nec- 
essary for  repairing  implements,  doing  little  rough 
jobs,  or  other  wood  work,  &:c.,  which  e^•ery  farmer 
ought  to  do  for  liimself ;  and  also  storing  liis  hoes, 
axes,  shovels,  hammers,  and  other  small  farm  im- 
plements. In  this  room  he  will  find  abundant 
rainy-day  employment  in  repairing  his  utensils  of 
various  kinds,  makmg  his  beehives,  hencoops,  &:c., 
&c.  Next  to  this  is  the  wagon-house,  16  by  14 
feet,  Avith  broad  doors  at  the  end,  and  harness  pegs 
around  the  walls. 

The  posts  of  this  building  are  10  feet  lu'gh ;  the 
rooms  eight  feet  high,  and  a  low  chamber  over- 
head for  storing  lumber,  grain,  and  other  articles, 
as  may  be  required.  Altogether,  these  sevei^al 
apartments  make  a  very  complete  and  desirable 
accommodation  to  a  man  with  the  pi-operty  and  oc- 
cu])ation  for  which  it  is  intended. 

On  one  side  and  adjoining  the  house,  should  be 
the  garden,  the  clotlies-yard,  and  the  bee-house, 
which  last  should  always  stivnd  in  full  sight,  and 
facing  the  most  frequented  room — say  tiie  kitchen 
— that  they  can  be  seen  daily  during  the  swarming 
season,  as  those  performing  household  duties  may 
keep  them  in  view. — dllcn's  Ruriil  drckitedure. 
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EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

Al'IIIDES,    Oil   rL.\>.'T   LICE. 

Mr.  Farmek  : — Your  correspondent  "J.  D."  of 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  inquires  how  he  can  destroy  Aphi- 
des or  plant  lice.  Some  dozen  years  since  they 
were  here  very  destructive  to  young  trees,  but  they 
have  since  nearly  disappeared.  Whale  oil  soap  is 
what  few  farmers  have — and  common  soap  or  soap- 
suds, when  applied  so  strong  as  to  kill  the  trees, 
will  not  injure  them. 

The  only  effectual  remedy  I  have  ever  applied  is 
strong  tobacco  water;  this  will  kill  the  insects 
without  injuring  the  trees.  It  is  easily  applied  by 
(Upping  the  limbs  in  the  water,  or  by  sponging 
them ;  any  piece  of  old  quilt  or  cotton  batting  will 
answer  for  a  sponge. 

The  wife  of  Professor  Thompson,  an  enthusiastic 
horticultm-ist,  and  one  who  has  raised  more  young 
trees  than  any  other  lady  in  this  town,  told  me  she 
had  been  perfectly  successful  in  ridding  her  trees  of 
the  whole  tribe  of  aphides  by  using  water  in  which 
potatoes  had  been  boiled  ;  this  she  preferred  to  to- 
bacco water,  as  it  chscolored  nothing  in  its  applica- 
tion. C.  Goodrich. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  July  20,  1855. 

TALL   rye — AND  THE  CROPS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Your  paper  of  June  16th  speaks 
of  some  tall  rye  raised  in  Farmington,  Iowa,  which 
measured  six  feet  in  length ;  one  of  my  neighbors 
has  a  lot  of  rye  growing,  wliich  stands  six  feet  and 
a  quarter  high ;  Mr.  James  Hall  has  a  number  of 
acres  of  noble-looking  rye,  some  of  which  measm-es 
six  feet  and  a  half  in  length. 

Crops  generally  look  very  well,  though  the 
weather  has  been  rather  wet  for  some  pieces  of 
corn.  A  Subscriber. 

JVeivport,  JV.  K,  July  11,  1855. 

SKUNK   CABBAGE. 

Mr.  Editor  ; — I  wish  to  know  if  there  is  any 
way  to  eradicate  skunk  cabbage.  I  have  a  maple- 
swamp,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  this  plant, 
and  I  am  desirous  of  removing  it  entirely.  Any  in- 
formation wliich  you  can  give  will  be  acceptable  to 

A  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — Where  you  cannot  plow,  puU  it  up 
when  it  is  just  gone  out  of  blossom.  Persist  in 
this  course  for  two  or  three  years,  and  you  will 
greatly  check,  if  not  eradicate  it.  A  piece  of  the  root 
an  inch  in  length  will  grow  at  first,  but  cannot  re 
tain  much  \itality  for  any  length  of  time  if  de^ 
prived  of  the  friendly  offices  of  the  leaves.  Or,  dig 
it  up  with  a  spade  in  May,  and  then  as  often  as  the 
leaves  get  to  be  8  or  10  inches  long. 

crops — reapers — ILVIL-STORM. 

The  prospect  for  an  abundant  harvest  is  very 
good  in  every  section  of  Canada  West. 

Several  reaping  machines  have  been  purchased 
for  use  in  thi^  vicinity,  and  will  soon  be  m  operation. 
Grass  is  the  lightest  crop. 

A  very  destructive  hail  storm  passed  through  this 
county  on  the  13th  inst.,  doing  much  damage  to 
crops  in  some  places.  It  went  in  a  vein  about  half 
a  mile  wide.  More  than  one  hundred  panes  of 
glass  were  broken  in  one  house,  and  a  great  many 
acres  of  grain  were  entirely  destroyed.     It  is   re- 


ported that  in  one  neighborhood  many  birds  were 
killed  by  the  hail.  The  hailstones  were  as  large  as 
hens'  eggs,  and  it  is  said  some  were  seen  seve7i 
inches  in  circumference ;  but  I  camiot  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  it. 

Weather  very  hot ;  mercury  87"^  in  the  shade. 

July  n,  1855.  L.  Varney. 

HORSE  POWER — APPLES. 

Mr.  Nourse  :  —  Sir,  —  Will  you  inform  me 
through  your  paper,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  a 
small  thresliing  macliine  that  could  be  worked  by 
horse-power,   (a.) 

I  have  a  small  mill  for  grinding  corn  which  is 
worked  by  horses;  could  I  get  a  machine  to  be 
worked  by  the  same  power  that  carries  the  mill  ?  (b.) 

Also,  will  you  please  to  inform  me  what  will  pre- 
vent the  stinging  of  apples,  causing  them  to  drop 
ofi"  while  very  small,  (c.)  Daniel  Childs. 

Cotuit  Port,  1855. 

Remarks. — (a.)  Thresher,  separator  and  fix- 
tures complete,  with  a  24  inch  cylinder,  $37,00  ; 
size  larger,  $40,00.  Set  of  India  rubber  belts,  and 
other  extras,  $5,00. 

(b.)  The  same  power  that  carries  your  mill  may 
be  appHed  to  the  thresher. 

(c.)  Apples  fall  from  two  causes — mostly  fi-om 
the  egg  deposited  in  the  blossom,  where  the  worm  is 
hatched  and  passes  into  the  apple  itself.  Another 
cause  is,  that  the  apple  is  perforated  by  the  curculio, 
and  an  egg  deposited  under  the  skin  where  it  is 
hatched  and  the  worm  passes  into  the  apple.  If 
you  will  devise  a  remedy,  you  may  consider  your 
fortune  as  made. 

BILES   on   the  horse. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  vdfih  to  inquire  what  will  cure 
collar  biles.  I  have  a  mare  affiicted  with  them  so 
that  I  am  unable  to  work  her  at  a4I.  They  are  small 
biles,  M'hich  come  out  in  great  numbers  under  the 
collar  and  on  the  back.  C.  C. 

Spi-ingtield,  Jidy,  1855. 

Remarks. — Your  mare  has  at  some  time,  prob- 
ably, been  heated  and  then  fed  highly  with  grain, 
and  the  blood  has  contracted  humors  which  show 
themselves  whenever  the  skin  is  chafed  or  becomes 
hot.  Careful  feeding,  Math  carefid  usage,  will  be  the 
best  remedy.  Let  her  have  a  run  of  five  or  six 
weeks  in  a  good  pasture  where  the  grass  is  sweet, 
if  you  can  possibly  spare  her. 

HOW  TO   KILL  PLANT  LICE. 

Make  a  wash  of  soft  soap,  cow  manure,  and  wa- 
ter, and  wash  the  trunlvs  and  large  limbs  with  it. 
Then  for  two  or  three  mornings  when  the  dew  is 
on,  sprinkle  with  ashes.  This,  with  me,  has  effectu- 
ally destroyed  the  small  green  lice  on  my  trees. 

'East  Ahington.  A.  "Broavn. 

TO   kill   PASTURE   BRAKES. 

Mow  them  closely  in  dry  weather,  and  rake  the 
brakes  off  at  once  so  as  to  expose  the  roots  as  much 
as  possible,  or  put  on  ashes  pretty  freely,  and  it 
wll  kill  them.  _  s.  F. 

Houghtonsville,  Vt. 
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POTATO-STEM   BORER. 

Asa  G.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  of  AVilmington,  a  gentle- 
man whose  observation  is  as  keen  as  liis  judgment 
is  sound,  brought  us  a  i^otato-stalk  wliich  had  been 
entered  by  a  worm  an  inch  long,  with  a  copper-col- 
ored head  and  twelve  legs.  The  entrance  was  made 
near  the  root,  and  he  had  gone  uj)  the  centre  of  the 
stem  some  six  or  eight  inches,  eating  clean  as  he 
went  all  the  pulpy  part  of  the  stem. 

Who  is  he,  and  how  much  mischief  does  he  do  ? 


DISEASED  pear  TREES. 

I  am  much  trouliled  with  a  disease  in  my  pear 
trees,  and  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Some  call  it 
sunblight,  others  say  it  is  caused  by  fi-ost.  After 
losing  several  trees,  I  have  saved  others  by  shaving 
off  all  the  affected  bark.  I  hope  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents will  tell  me  Avhat  the  troul)re  is,  and 
how  I  shall  remedy  it.  Peter  Wait. 

Danvers,  July,  1855. 


Crops  of  all  kinds  look  well, 
better  than  last  year. 
Middlebury,  Vt. 


Hay 


IS  commg  m 
A.  F. 


Pot  the  New  England  Farmer. 

"THE  OTHER  PLACE." 

"You  can't  own  all  the  land  that  joins  you,"  is  a 
saying  old  and  sure,  yet  how  few  Yanlvce  farmers 
seem  to  believe  it.  If  the  mania  for  owing  land  in 
large  quantities  could  be  exchanged  for  a  mania  for 
owning  good  land,  and  good  cattle.  New  England 
■would  thl^^■e  without  agricultural  papers;  but  as 
that  good  time  coming  is  not  lilvcly  to  be  forth- 
coming soon  without  assistance,  all  good  iarmcrs 
will  look  to  the  press,  that  corrector  of  popular 
opinion,  as  their  deliverer. 

But  to  retm-n  to  my  text,  wliich  I  think  will  need 
no  explanation,  for  who  has  not  heard  of  the  term  ? 
In  some  parts  of  Massachusetts,  no  farmer  is  con- 
sidered Ibrehanded,  or,  I  should  say,  considers 
himself  so,  until  he  owns  an  adjoining  'farm,  wliich 
generally   tiikes   the  name  of  " 


Fur  the  yew  England  Farmer. 

SMALL  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  the  fewest  words  I  will  an- 
awer  and  explain  to  your  correspondent,  "S.  P."  (I 
hope  I  am  addressing  my  own  sex.) 

My  communication  upon  "Small  Potatoes,"  touch- 
ing his  supposed  errors,  he  thinks  "a  tissue  of  sev- 
eral tliUacies,  common  to  reasoning  on  agricultm'c." 
This  long  whip  reaches  others  as  well  as  myself, 
who  have  the  temerity  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
tliis  subject. 

I  said  there  was  but  one  right  ivay  in  farming, 
however  much  practice  might  varj*.  I  still  main- 
tain the  correctness  of  the  jmnciple.  He  says,  "to 
follow  this,  is  a  prolific  source  of  trouble."  I  would 
ask  why  ?  I  will  admit  there  are  more  waj^s  than 
one,  jet  one  general  standard  supposed  and  prac- 
ticed as  right  is  adopted. 

There  are  two  ways  to  gather  your  Avinter  apples, 
delicate  peaches,  ])ears,  &c. ;  will  you  htyid-pick  or 
shake  off?  Two  roads  lead  to  the  mill ;  is  there  any 
choice  ?  Would  you  employ  a  bungler  or  a  good 
faiiier  to  shoe  your  horse  ?  In  surgen,,  in  fact  in 
all  practice,  the  right  ivay  has  its  single  uitcrpreta- 
tion,  while  the  wrong  way  might  be  the  result  of 
ignorance  or  stupiiUty.  If  "all  nature  is  against" 
the  one  right  way,  it  is  no  paradox  that  square  Ls 
round  or  perpendicular  is  horizontal. 

Your  correspondent  recommended  "small  pota- 
toes" as  seed,  and  illustrated  by  two  strong  exam- 
ples. He  said  the  native  tuber  was  "small,"  but  a 
"large  growth  was  artificial.  He  again  says,  "large 
tubers  and  cabbage  heads  are  of  artificial  growth." 
Nature  gives  liut  one  principle,  vested  in  the  germi- 
nating power  of  ■  the  seed,  according  to  its  size  and 
functions.  Tliis  is  its  law — man  applies  his  skill 
equally,  large  and  small  is  the  natural  or  real,  not 
the  artificial  result.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  consid- 
ered as  "one  hypothesis  to  prove  another,"  or  a 
"theoretical  speculation. " 

"Grain  is  not  potatoes,"  says  "S.  P."  Another 
man  says,  "a  chestnut  horse  is  not  a  horse-chest- 
nut." All  very  true — but  M'hich  has  most  affinity  ? 
In  their  cultivation  and  uses,  there  is  certainly  a 
ft-iendly  alliance  between  grain  and  potatoes.  Mr. 
EcUtor,  tliis  may   be   a   profitless  discussion ;  it  is 


'the  other  place. 
That  this  acquisition  is  the  beginning  of  trouble  I  certainly  beyond  an  arms-length  battle,  the  combat- 
will  not  say,  Imt  that  in  most  cases  it  brings  more  r^"ts  being  strangers  and  far  apart.  My  object  has 
trouble  and  ])crplexity  than  profit  or  comfort,  I  will  '^^'-'^  t°  ^t;^te  to  formers  my  o\vn  positive  expexi- 
unhesititingly  avow."    That  this  is  necessarily  the  ence  and  the  practice  of  others. 


case,  I  do  not  say,  l)ut  generally,  when  a  man  adds 
one  hundred  acres  to  the  two-hundred  acres  of 
land  already  acquired,  he  has  little  idea  of  employ- 
ing any  more  help  on  the  farm,  and  cci^nnly  not 
in  the  house,  nor  does  he  think  of  kecj^g  better 
cows  and  im])roving  his  stock;  his  mind  is  too  much 


This  morning  a  large  farmer  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  planting  small  potatoes ;  he  says  two  to  four 
vines  in  a  hill  fi'om  large  potatoes  two  feet  apart,  is 
full  enough.  On  tliis  pouit  I  am  convinced  it  is  the 
one  rigid  ivay. 

The  fiat  farms  of  Flatland  and  Flatbush  are  load- 


occupied  with  number;  he  is  thinking  of  the  num-  ed  with  potatoes,  corn,  winter  wheat,  rye  and  grass 
berof  acres  he  will  own,  the  numl)er  of  acres  he  —wheat  and  rye,  very  full.  Many  square  miles 
will  have  to  mow  over,  and  the  number  of  cows  .checked  off  with  rail  fences,  indicate  that  one  king 
he  will  _keep._  Quahty  has  so  little  to  do  with  his  farmer  directs  the  whole:  not  a  stone  to  jar  your 
calculations,  it  would  l)e  hard  to  make  liini  believe 'wheels,  or  a  fruit  tree  (save  now  and  then  a  cherry) 
that  the  profit  from  two  acres,  well  cultivated,  I  amid  all  the  luxury.  Neat  white  houses,  Dutchv 'in 
would  be  more  than  the  profit  from  three  acres !  shajjc  and  trimmings,  such  as  solid  shutters,  painted 
with  the  same_  expense  and  labor  a])i)lied  that  the  black  with  strap  hinges,  &c.,  all  presenting  a  great 
two  iicres  received.  On  this  point  1  feel  incHiicd  contrast  to  the  farm  vicinity  of  Boston.  Weather 
to  ditter  with  him,  and  if  I  am  in  eiTor,  I  trust  has  been  bad  for  haymiUicrs— <ilso  much  wheat  is 


some  corrcsjiondent   of. the  Farmer   will   set   me 
ari,i,'ht.  Yeojux. 

Broolifield,  July,  1855. 


dowii. 

Pardon  the  length — will  be  more  brief  in  future. 
Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  July  14.  H.  PoQll. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MOWING  MACHINES. 

Many  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  an 
acre  of  grass  can  readily  be  cut  by  one  of  these  ma- 
chines in  forty  minutes.  Such  was  the  fact  in  the 
experiment  at  Salem,  July  16,  when  one  team  cut 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  ten  minutes ;  and  other 
teams  in  less  time,  as  reported. 

Of  this  I  had  some  doubts,  untU  this  morning,  I 
saw  a  well  trained  team  of  horses,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  skilful  driver,  pass  around  a  lot  of  herds- 
grass,  12  rods  by  30,  and  so  continue  to  go  round 
and  round,  until  the  whole  was  laid  completely  flat, 
in  less  than  two  hours.  The  macliine  used  was 
Ketchum's,  with  latest  improvements,  and  the  crop 
of  more  than  one  ton  to  the  acre,  was  spread  as 
even  as  I  ever  witnessed.  After  such  operations, 
oft  repeated,  no  one  can  doubt  that  machines  of 
this  character  are  destined  to  come  into  general  use. 

Sujjpose  a  machine  to  cut  a  swarth  one-quarter 
of  a  rod  in  width,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  team 
will  have  to  move  only  two  miles,  to  complete  an 
acre.  Or  suppose  it  to  cut  a  swarth  one  yard  in 
width,  then  it  will  have  to  move  less  than  three  miles 
to  complete  an  acre.  There  are  few  teams  that  will 
not  do  either  of  these,  without  urging.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  machines  will,  ere  long,  be  so  construct- 
ed, that  one  horse  will  do  tliis  work  with  ease,  when 
skilfully  directed ;  and  then  one-half  of  the  hardest 
labor  of  the  man,  will  be  changed  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  man  to  the  shoulders  of  the  beast,  for 
whose  use  this  fodder  is  gathered.  *. 

Salem,  July  27,  1855. 

P.  S. — I  say  nothing  of  the  operations  of  other 
varieties  of  machines,  such  as  Manny's  and  Russell's, 
because  my  purpose  is  to  speak  only  of  what  I  have 
myself  witnessed.  But  if  rumor  is  to  be  credited, 
some  of  these,  when  in  order,  have  done  quite  as 
well  as  Ketchum's.  Like  the  use  of  the  plow,  much 
will  depend  upon  the  tea7n  and  the  driver.  I  am 
not  mimindful,  that  it  has  been  knowii  for  many 
years  that  grass  could  be  thus  cut :  still,  so  true  is 
it,  that  culti\'ators  of  the  soil  are  slow  in  introducing 
new  modes  of  operation,  that  many  of  the  best  im- 
plements now  in  use  have  had  a  hard  struggle  be- 
fore they  came  into  general  favor.  Who  Avould  now 
consent  to  dispense  with  cast  iron  in  the  structure 
of  the  plow  ?  Still,  who  does  not  remember  how 
its  first  introduction  was  ridiculed  ? 


PAINT  FOR  HOUSES. 

We  recently  jniljlished  a  few  directions  on  this 
subject,  which  seem  to  us  important.  One  who 
seems  to  be  versed  in  the  subject,  as  a  practical 
painter,  makes  other  suggestions,  in  the  Indiana 
Farmer,  which  we  are  disposed  to  endorse.  He  says  : 
"It  is  no  easy  matter  for  some  painters  who  pre- 
tend to  considerable  experience  in  their  art,  to  paint 
the  interior  of  a  house  in  a  proper  manner.  White 
lead  and  oil,  mixed  as  for  outside  use,  will  dry,  it 
is  true,  and  preserve  the  wood-work ;  but  before 
three  months,  the  paint  will  become  almost  yellow, 
and  have  exactly  the  appearance  of  being  smoked. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  external  painting,  because 
the  light  and  air  bleach  the  paint  precisely  as  it 
does  linen  or  cotton  cloth  when  exposed  in  a  similar 
way. 

To  paint  white  in  the  interior  of  a  house,  very  lit- 
tle linseed  oil  should  be  used,  except  what  the  white 


lead  was  at  first  ground  in.  Spirits  of  turpentine 
should  be  the  principal  fluid  used  to  mix  the  paint, 
Japan  being  added  in  small  quantity  as  a  dryer. 
The  first  coat,  or  "priming,"  should  be  mixed  with 
linseed  oil  alone,  being  well  rubbed  down  when  drj-, 
with  sand  paper.  Two  coats  should  afterwards  be 
put  on  with  the  turpentine  alone,  the  last  coat  being 
rather  the  thickest. 

To  make  a  very  handsome  white  finish,  for  parlors 
and  other  nice  rooms,  after  putting  the  paint  on 
very  carefully.  Gum  Demar  varnish  should  be  put 
on  over  all.  This  makes  a  beautiful  gloss,  and 
keeps  the  paint  of  a  brilliant  white  all  the  time. 
Should  the  paint  become  dirty,  it  can  be  washed  off 
as  easily  as  a  pane  of  glass,  using  nothing  but  warm 
water,  as  strong  soap  destroys  the  vaniish.  Eveiy 
house-builder  desiring  a  permanent,  brilliant  white 
finish  to  his  rooms,  should  use  this  varnish.  It  an- 
swers a  very  good  purpose  to  mix  it  in  with  the  last 
coat  of  paint,  making  a  much  handsomer  finish  than 
when  not  used  at  all,  but  much  the  best  way  is  to 
give  the  entire  work  a  coat  of  the  varnish  after  the 
paintmg  is  finished  and  partially  dry. 

Kitchens  should  be  painted  a  light  slate  or  lead 
color,  made  by  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  lamp- 
black with  the  white  lead ;  particularly  the  doors, 
mantel-pieces  and  wash-boards.  The  floors  of  porch- 
es and  kitchens  may  be  painted  with  the  same  ma- 
terial, or  they  will  look  pleasant  and  cheerful  if  yel- 
low ochre  is  used,  ground  up  with  linseed  oil  and 
Japan. 

In  putting  on  green  paint,  slate  color  should  first 
be  used  as  a  priming,  two  coats  of  the  green  being 
added  afterward.  Paris  green  makes  the  brightest 
color,  and  must  be  gromid  in  oil,  adding  Japan  as  a 
cb-yer.  Chrome  green  makes  the  deepest  and  most 
permanent  color,  and  white  lead  is  used  to  temper 
the  paint  to  the  proper  hue. — Ohio  Farmer  and 
Hoiiicidtunst. 


Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

RAPE,  OR  COLE  PLANT. 

Respected  Editor  : — In  reading  your  valuable 
paper  of  June  30th,  I  noticed  that  "A.  B."  of  Sud- 
bury, Mass.,  made  an  attemjit  to  cultivate  the  rape 
or  cole  plant,  which  proved  unsuccessfid,  wiiich  may 
be  attributed  to  the  season  of  sowing,  which  should 
have  been  done  in  the  fall. 

Ha\ing  been  anxious  myself  to  obtain  some  veg- 
etable oil  wiiich  might  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  unwholesome  fat  of  the  swine  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, I  have  made  some  investigation  concerning 
the  various  kinds  of  vegetable  oils,  and  find  that 
rape  seed  produces  a  very  beautiful,  inert  and  pleas- 
ant oil,  which  is  greatly  admired  and  much  used  by 
the  French,  taking  the  place  of  lard  in  the  kitchen. 
A  Frenchman  who  had  used  an  abundance  of  the  oil, 
and  from  whom  I  obtained  the  most  of  my  informa- 
tion, assured  me  that  one  bushel  of  the  seed  would 
produce  three  gallons  of  oil.  Of  this  I  have  no 
other  proof  than  liis  stiitement,  but  am  confident 
from  expressing  a  few  seeds  that  they  are  very 
productive  of  oil.  I  have  been  entertaining  hojies 
that  some  one  would  malvc  an  attempt  and  give 
the  result  of  his  experiment  to  the  public. 

In  the  foil  of  1S4S,  I  procured  a  small  quantity 
of  seed,  which  I  kept  until  the  next  year,  and 
soAved  about  the  first  of  Sei)tember;  it  came  up, 
grew  well,  and  made  a  good  head  or  top  before  cold 
weather  came  on.     I  let  it  remain  in  the  ground 
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until  the  next  spring,  when  the  plants  started  and 
grew  very  finely,  producing  nearly  a  peck  of  very 
fine  seed,"  which  was  matured  by  the  last  of  June. 
I  fomid  it  to  be  ver}-  productive,  but  as  thei-e  was 
no  mill  for  making  oil  in  this  region,  1  did  not  at- 
tempt to  cultivate  any  more,  but  think  it  may  be 
cultivated  to  advantage  with  the  following  precau- 
tions. All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  turnip  class 
or  fomily,  know  it  to  be  a  biennial  plant,  requiring 
two  seasons  to  mature  the  seed.  It  is  so  with  rape, 
and  it  must  be  sowed  in  the  fell,  in  season  to  make 
good  root  and  top,  and  if  the  roots  or  plants  are 
well  covered  with  snow  during  winter,  and  not  suf- 
fered to  freeze  and  thaw  in  the  spring,  they  will 
produce  a  good  crop  of  seed. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  greens  can  get  a  good 
supply  early  in  spring,  \rithout  detriment  to  the 
plants,  if  they  do  not  pick  off"  the  centre  stalk.  If 
"A.  B."  will  try  again  and  sow  in  the  fall,  he  w^ill, 
undoubtedlv,  meet  vath  good  success.        P.  A.  F. 

Shaker  Village,  JV.  H.,  July  9. 


WHY  IS  THE  FARMER  DISCONTENTED? 

We  propose  to  discuss  the  question  propounded 
above,  in  three  or  four  articles,  fi-om  time  to  time, 
and  quoting  pretty  freely  from  addresses  which  we 
have  delivered  before  lyceums  and  at  agricultural 
fairs. 

There  is  an  instinctive  desire  in  the  breast  of 
most  persons  to  leave  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
crowded  places,  and  retire  at  some  time  to  the 
peaceful  Aillage  and  the  quiet  of  riu'al  life.  The 
tradesman  and  artizan,  weary  of  their  confinement, 
long  for  a  wider  field  of  action,  while  the  merchant, 
harassed  by  the  exposure  of  his  property  to  the 
fickle  elements,  and  the  danger  to  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  sees  in  the  distance  the 
evening  of  liis  days  embellished  by  the  comforts 
clustering  around  a  home  in  the  countiy.  Others 
possess  the  taste  for  a  home  on  the  farm  from 
early  youth,  and  when  separated  from  it,  are  ever 
elevating  the  old  roof-tree  and  the  happy  haunts 
of  childhood  above  all  the  pomp  and  ghtter  of 
cities,  and  the  trappings  of  fashionable  Ufe. 

For  us,  the  farm  has  ever  had  this  charm,  and 
its  implements  are  famiUar  to  our  hands,  asid  tlie 
opinions  we  express  have  been  formed  on  the  farm, 
while  engaged  in  its  labors  and  enjoying  its  j)lcas- 
ures.  We  look  back  to  its  renovated  jjrecincts 
with  as  much  tender  solicitude  as  does  the  gradu- 
ate to  his  beloved  alma  mater,  and  live  over  our 
youth  again  in  the  recollection  of  its  delightful  la- 
bors, scenes  and  recreations.  But  since  those  times, 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  modes  of 
cultivating  the  soil,  as  in  most  of  the  business  men 
pursue. 

FaciUties  in  printing  and  pubUshing  have  kept 
jmce  wish  other  imjjrovements  of  the  age.  The  ex- 
act experiments  of  the  scholar,  the  accurate  obser- 
vation of  the  farmer,  dissertations,  pamphlets  and 
newspapers  have  been  multiplied  without  number, 
through  the  magic  power  of  the  press.     In  these 


have  been  discussed  the  manual  operations  of  the 
farm ;  the  plowing,  planting,  m}ing,  drauiing,  sub- 
soiling,  and  nature  of  the  soils ;  and,  although 
much  may  well  be  said  upon  each  of  these  fruitful 
topics,  we  shall  not  occupy  space  with  more  thai, 
a  casual  reference  to  any  of  them. 

It  was  once  supposed  that  the  profits  of  the 
farm,  and  the  beauty  of  the  homestead,  depended 
upon  the  hands,  alone.  That  error  has  had  its  day, 
wTought  its  evil  and  departed,  we  trust,  never  to  re- 
turn. A  better  opinion  now  prevails,  that  labor, 
to  be  profitable,  must  be  guided  by  intelligence, 
and  it  is  of  the  importance  of  that  intelligence  that 
we  propose  to  speak. 

On  the  rugged  mountains  and  beautifully  sweep- 
mg  vales  of  New  England — on  the  broad  prairies  of 
the  West,  and  the  sunny  acres  of  the  South,  the 
same  causes  are  operating  against  an  earnest  and 
hearty  love  of  rural  life,  and  its  occupations. 

We  assume  the  fact,  that  great  discontent  exists  in 
relation  to  that  Hfe ;  that  young  men  and  young 
women  are  dissatisfied  with  the  emjiloyments  of  the 
farm,  and  are  seeking  in  speculative  schemes  that 
aliment  for  the  mind,  which  they  have  failed  to 
find  in  rural  occupations,  and  a  quiet  home. 

If  we  can  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  e\il,  we  shall 
deem  it  of  more  importance  than  to  throw  new 
light  on  the  common  business  of  the  fields,  and  the 
bam,  or  to  enforce  any  principle  of  vegetable  or 
animal  existence. 

Large  numbers  commence  farming,  without 
other  capital  than  their  own  physical  force,  directed 
by  their  native  good  sense.  They  succeed  in  es- 
tablisliing  a  pleasant  home,  and  in  educating  and 
rearing  a  family,  through  long  and  patient  indus- 
try, and  careful  economy ;  and  tliis  is  the  manner 
m  Avhich  those  engaged  in  mercantile  affairs,  who 
have  become  wealthy,  have  acquired  that  wealth ; 
by  unintermitted  effort,  both  in  acquiring  and  sav- 
ing. And  the  cases  are  somewhat  rare,  where  the 
young  farmer  of  good  health  and  habits,  fails  of 
establishing  an  attractive  home,  and  acquiring  a 
competence ;  while  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
out  of  every  one  hundred  who  have  entered  upon 
mercantile  pursuits  in  the  largest  city  of  New  J'ng- 
land,  u])wards  of  ninety  have  failed.  The  startling 
but  well  authenticated  fact,  should  have  an  influ- 
ence on  young  men  embarking  in  business,  and 
upon  young  women,  too,  about  making  alliances 
which  can  only  end  with  Hfe ;  for  they  are  equally 
interested  m  the  welfare  and  hai)pincss  of  the  fam- 

Farm  work  requires  a  caj)ital  in  coin,  in  t;dcnts, 
and  in  muscle  and  sinew,  as  well  as  in  merchantliz- 
ing  and  navigating  the  ships  of  commerce.  When 
this  cai)ital  is  uivested,  fann-work  is  no  more  a  la- 
bor of  dioidgery  than  any  other — ^it  is  not  half  so 
much  so.  If  tliis  be  dnidgery,  wliat  sliall  we  call 
the  confinement  of  the  law-office  and  the  court- 
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room,  or  the  judge's  ie 
tT( 


lench  ?  What  the  dull  rou- 
tine of  the  merchant's  duties  behind  the  counter, 
M'ith  his  daily  liability  to  protested  notes  and  bank- 
ruptcy ?  ^^'"hat  the  daily  task  of  the  mechanic, 
happy  if  released  after  a  ten  hours'  toil,  or  that  of 
operators  in  the  cotton-mill,  summoned  by  bell  and 
encased  in  codes  of  regulations  ?  No — it  is  not  the 
employment  of  the  fields  that  is  drudgerj- — it  is  the 
man's  mind,  that  is  enslaved.  That  mind  does  not 
spring  from  the  sod,  buoyant  with  life  and  intelli- 
gence, searching  and  inquiring  iMo  the  wonderful 
operations  above,  beneath  and  around  liim. 

Let  him  turn  his  thoughts  to  Chemistry  in  its 
relation  to  his  employment,  and  he  will  soon  be 
convinced,  that  no  man  has  yet  lived  long  enough 
to  understand  the  strange  yet  beautiful  operations 
constantly  carried  on  in  his  trees,  plants,  flowers 
and  animals.  The  lawyer  is  tied  to  his  terms,  and 
the  merchant  to  his  counter ;  the  i)hysician  to  liis 
never-ceasing  horse-mill  rounds,  the  clergyman  to 
his  parish  and  the  mechanic  to  liis  bench.  But  the 
farmer  breathes  the  free  winds  of  heaven  on  his 
hills,  and  drinks  from  the  crystal  springs  that  flow 
through  his  valleys.  The  first  beams  of  the  morn- 
ing sun  touch  his  brow  amid  the  Avaving  grain  of 
his  garnished  fields,  while  he  bathes  his  feet  in  the 
cool  dews  that  have  gathered  upon  the  bending 
grass.  He  reclines  at  noon  in  the  shade  of  his  old 
trees,  and  walks  among  his  springing  corn,  or 
profits  by  the  cheerful  criticisms  of  his  wife  and 
children  upon  his  garden  culture,  as  they  stroll 
among  the  plants  he  is  rearing.  He  goes  to  mill 
or  to  market  at  will ; — attends  the  County  Fair  in 
autumn  with  his  fat  oxen,  lusty  steers,  or  mam- 
moth vegetables;  takes  a  premium  on  orchards, 
bog  meadows,  or  corn  and  cabbages,  while  his  wife 
bears  off  the  palm  for  making  the  best  butter,  and 
his  unmarried  daughter  receives  the  silver  goblet 
for  the  best  loaf  of  wheaten  bread.  He  finds  a  day 
to  look  in  ujjon  the  General  Court ;  or,  perchance, 
is  a  constituent  part  of  that  honorable  body  himself. 
He  is  the  man  to  conduct  the  town  business,  for  a 
referee,  for  a  juror,  or  for  any  other  honorable  call- 
ing. 

While  cultivating  the  fields,  he  is  in  the  school- 
room of  nature,  and  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  does 
not  study  her  ways,  and  make  her  subserve  his  pur- 
poses. She  calls  to  him  from  her  mountains,  and 
valleys,  and  streams,  from  the  air  that  cools  his 
heated  brow,  and  the  dust  beneath  his  feet.  She 
pleads  const<nitly  for  his  attention  through  the 
birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  in  the 
change  of  the  seasons,  in  showers,  sunshine,  frost 
and  vapor.  Is  there  no  voice  in  these,  to  liim  Avho 
tills  the  ground  or  fells  the  forest  ?  Are  these  all  a 
sealed  book  to  him,  because  he  is  a  tiller  of  the 
soil  ?  If  so,  he  should  awaken  to  their  perj^etual 
call,  be  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  delights  which 
are  hom-ly  offered  to  his  muid,  and  rejoice  in  grati- 


tude that  he  is  permitted  to  be  free  upon  the  acres 
which  he  is  gladdening  by  his  care. 


PUSH  ON! 

BY  HENRY  J.    SARGENT. 

Awake  !  and  listen.     Everywhere — 

From  upland,  grove  and  lawn, 
Out-breathes  the  universal  prayer. 

The  orison  of  morn. 
Arise  !  and  don  thy  working  garb ; 

All  nature  is  astir ; 
Let  honest  motives  be  thy  barb, 

And  usefulness  thy  spur. 
Stop  not  to  list  the  boisterous  jeers, 

(He  would  be  what  thou  art,) 
They  should  not  e'en  offend  thine  ears, 

Still  less  disturb  thy  heart. 
What  though  you  have  no  shining  board, 

(Inheritance  of  stealth ;) 
To  purchase  at  the  broker's  board, 

The  recompense  of  wealth — 
Push  on  !     You're  resting  while  you  stand ; 

Inaction  will  not  do  ; 
Take  life's  smaJl  bundle  in  your  hand. 

And  trudge  it  briskly  through. 

Push  on ! 

Don't  blush  because  you  have  a  patch 

In  honest  labor  won  ; 
There's  many  a  small  cot  roofed  with  thatch 

That's  happier  than  a  throne. 
Push  on  !    The  world  is  large  enough 

For  you,  and  me,  and  all ; 
You  must  expect  your  share  of  rough, 

And  now  and  then  a  fall. 
But,  up  again  !  act  out  your  part — 

Bear  willingly  your  load; 
There's  nothing  like  a  cheery  heart 

To  mend  a  stony  road. 

Push  on ! 

Jump  over  all  the  ifs  and  htiVs ; 

There's  always  some  kind  hand 
To  lift  life's  wagon  froni'>the  ruts, 

Or  poke  away  the  sand. 
Remember,  when  your  sky  of  blue 

Is  shadowed  by  a  cloud. 
The  sun  will  shine  as  soon  for  you 

As  for  the  monarch  proud. 
It  is  but  written  on  the  moon 

That  toil  alone  endures  ; 
The  king  would  dance  a  rigadoon 

With  that  blithe  soul  of  yours. 
Push  on  !     You're  rusting  while  you  stand ; 

Inaction  will  not  do  ; 
Take  life's  small  bundle  in  your  hand. 

And  trudge  it  briskly  through. 

Push  on ! 


Poison  of  Cherry  Leaves. — A  lady  informs  us 
that  the  poisonous  effects  of  cherry  leaves  upon 
animals,  as  noticed  in  the  Farmer  a  Aveek  or  two 
ago,  can  be  remedied,  l)y  ginng  the  animal  a  mix- 
ture of  Ainegar  and  chalk  in  the  pro])ortion  of  ^ 
pint  of  vinegar  to  2  tablespoonfuls  of  challi.  The 
remedy  has  jjroved  effectual  in  several  cases. 


Lime  Will  Destroy  Sorrel. — Edmund  Ruffin 
gives,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Southern  Planter, 
the  experience  of  thirty-four  farmers,  on  the  subject 
of  lime,  as  a  remedy  against  sorrel.  Their  experi- 
ence is  from  nine  to  thirty-six  years,  and  their  un- 
animous opinion  is,  that  marUng  or  liming,  in 
jjro];er  manner  and  quantity,  will  entirely  destroy 
the  growth  of  sorrel,  and  prevent  its  return. 
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For  the  Nmc  England  Farmer. 

LITTLE  THINGS : 

Or,  a  Walk  in  My  Garden No.  1. 

One  of  my  many  sources  of  enjoyment  is  derived 
from  a  survey  of  my  garden,  at  least  twee  a  day. 
It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  know  that  my  prac- 
tice now  and  then  conforms  to  the  experience  of 
others.  The  first  thing  I  noticed  in  my  ramble  to- 
day was  an 

ORANGE  QUINCE. 
I  transplanted  it  a  year  ago  to  the  border  of  an  as- 
paragus bed,  but  was  in  doubt  wliether  it  would  do 
where  so  much  salt  had  been  spread  over  the 
ground.  It  grew  finely,  and  lias  been  covered  M'ith 
blossoms,  the  ])rescnt  season.  I  recently  saw  an 
article  in  the  Farmer,  recommending  salt  for  the 
quince,  and  this  seems  to  confirm  its  use.  On  the 
border  of  the  same  bed  are  some 

HOUGHTON   SEEDLING   GOOSEBERRIES, 

which  have  throwTi  out  shoots  the  present  season 
two  and  a  half  feet  already.  I  must  attribute  this 
unusual  growth  to  the  deep  trenching  of  the  bed, 
which  was  made  four  feet  in  depth,  and  filled  with 
alternate  lajers  of  earth  and  manure.  Against  a 
wall  near  by,  are  some 

GRAPE   VINES. 

I  have  learned  one  lesson  from  sad  experience.  In 
tliis  latitude,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect 
grape  \ines  during  ^^■inter,  and  on  laying  them  dowii, 
if  ])laced  on  the  ground  and  covered  up,  they  are 
quite  sure  to  be  killed,  especially  if  there  be  any 
water  on  the  ground.  I  adoj)ted  the  plan  last  win- 
ter ^nth  my  sweet  water  grape  vines,  of  placing  on 
the  ground  a  good  layer  of  spnice  or  fir  boughs, 
laj-ing  the  \ines  on  them,  and  covering  them  with 
the  same.  They  came  out  in  the  finest  order,  while 
my  Isabella  was  badly  injured  for  want  of  a  similar 
protection. 

Pursuing  my  walk,  I  look  at  a  few  liills  of  early 

CUCUMBERS. 

I  brought  these  fonvard  in  the  cheapest  possible 
manner,  simj)ly  by  making  a  deep  hole,  jjutting  in 
good  manure,  and  placing  around  the  hill  four 
bricks  laid  Hatwise,  and  on  them  a  square  of  glass. 
Broken  glass  from  the  stores  will  answer  just  as 
well,  which  the  sho])-keeper  will  give  you.  After 
the  plants  are  up,  slij)  oft'  the  glass  during  the  day 
in  warm  weather.  The  bricks  absorb  the  heat  of 
the  sun  during  the  day,  and  retain  it  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  night.  They  commenced  blossoming 
the  fourth  of  July,  which  is  at  least  two  weeks  ear- 
lier than  they  can  do  in  open  air,  in  this  vicinity. 
Among  the  many  plans  aaopted,  I  have  met  with 
none  better  than  this. 

Stepping  along,  I  saw  with  jjleasure  my 

PEAR  TREES, 

whicli  have  grown  better  than  any  of  my  neighbors' 
trees,  I  suppose,  because  I  saturated  the  nndching 
last  jear  occasionally  with  soap-suds  and  Uquid  ex- 
crements, (a.)  Just  over  the  fence  I  see  a  native 
apple,  which  I  call  the 

BETHEL   BELLE  APPLE. 
I  regard  it  the  best  grower  and  bearer  of  any  fall 
cooking  aj)ple  in  this  vicinity.     The  original  tree 
has  borne  every  year  for  eight  years  past,  and  near- 
ly the  same  in  quantity  each  year.     The  Avood  is  re- 


markably healthy  and  A-igorous,  as  has  been  proved 
by  graftmg  into  other  stocks.  The  original  tree 
has  supplied  my  family  of  eight  or  nine  persons 
M'ith  cooking  aj)j)les  from  the  first  week  in  August 
till  the  middle  or  last  of  Novemlier,  besides  furnish- 
ing a  supply  for  drjing.  It  now  hangs  full.  At- 
tention is  not  sufficiently  paid  to  secure  good  cook- 
ing apples  in  our  collections  of  fruit. 

This  walk  has  afi'orded  me  ])leasure  enough  for 
one  day,  a  pleasure  free  from  alloy,  and  especially 
from  the  cares  of  professional  life.  Who  beheves 
that  Adam  and  Eve  Avere  not  happy  while  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  ?  N.  T.  T. 

Bethel,  Me.,  Jidy  5,  1855. 

Remarks. — The  writer  of  the  above  is  a  stranger 
to  us,  personally,  though  from  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  his  frequent  communications,  we  cannot  but  feel 
the  interest  and  attachment  of  a  brother.  This  ar- 
ticle is  not  only  brief — a  cardinal  virtue  in  newspa- 
per writing — but  it  is  terse,  compact,  pleasantly  ex- 
pressed, takes  up  a  single  point,  discusses  it,  and 
lays  it  down  a  perfect  work,  finished  in  all  its  parts. 

(a.)  In  connection  with  "N.  T.  T.'s"  practice  of 
manuring  his  pear  trees,  we  wish  to  utter  a  single 
word  of  warning.  Soap  suds  and  water  from  the 
chambers  are  undoubtedly  among  the  best  fertili- 
zers we  have  for  any  plants,  but  they  must  be  used 
in  a  diluted  form.  In  seasons  of  drought  they  are 
particularly  dangerous ;  as  they  are  not  diluted  and 
washed  through  the  soil  by  rains.  We  know  now 
of  dead  pear  trees  and  choice  grape  A-ines  that  im- 
doubtedly  m  ere  killed  by  the  application  of  undilu- 
ted chamber  ley  and  soap  suds  during  the  extreme 
drought  of  last  summer.  They  may  be  used  with 
great  advantage,  and  in  unlimited  quantity,  if  great- 
ly reduced  in  strength. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  CROPS  AND  SEASON  IN  NORTH- 
ERN  NEW  YORK. 

April  was  a  cold  and  wet  month ;  vegetation  made 
but  little  progress  during  the  month,  even  the  pas- 
tures looked  as  barren  as  in  the  month  of  March. 
May  came,  with  its  cold  and  dry  winds,  and  scarcely 
any  rain  fell  during  the  whole  month,  vegetiition 
languid,  the  cattle  on  the  hills  lowed  for  food,  but 
the  farmer  had  no  iiay  or  grain  to  give  them,  for 
the  contents  of  his  barns  and  granary  were  exhausted. 
June  at  last  came,  with  abundance  of  rain,  hut  cold; 
grass  grew,  though  thin,  from  being  killed  by  the 
ice  and  excessive  freezing  during  the  winter.  July 
came  forward  with  warm  weatlier,  the  2d  da}',  the 
thermometer  indicated  a  degree  of  heat  that  was 
opj)ressive  to  man  or  beast,  90",  and  for  the  past 
17  days  the  thermometer  has  ranged  at  2  P.  M., 
from  74°  to  90",  which  has  jjroduced,  with  suitable 
showers  of  rain,  a  wonderl'ul  change  in  the  whole 
vegetal)le  kingdom.  Rye,  oats  and  i)otiitoes  now 
look  finely,  and  liid  fair  to  become  a  good  cro]),  l)ut 
corn  is  liackward.  'I'iie  black  cut  worm,  in  tiiis 
vicinity,  has  injured  the  crop  very  nuich.  I  ])lanted 
al)out  the  lOlh  of  May  six  acres  on  grei'usward  tiiat 
had  been  to  jiaslure  for  15  years  ;  the  corn  Ciune 
well  and  looked  nice,  when  it  first  made  its  appear- 
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aiice  above  the  ground,  but  in  10  days  time  the 
TV'orms  had  destroyed  two-thirds  of  the  spears  in 
the  field.     At  first  hoeing  I  replanted  the  field,  or 
the  missing  liills.     Now,  where  the   first   planting 
stands,  it  is  waist  high,  and  the   second  planting  is 
about  one  foot  in  height.     I  am  of  the  ojnnion  that 
should   the   weather   prove    favorable,   the  second 
planting   Anil   prove   nearly   as  good  as  the   first. 
This  is  the  case  with  those  who  planted  on  old  pas- 
ture land.     jMost  of  those  who  planted  on  lands  that 
had  a  crop  of  some  description  on  last  season,  the 
worms  had  not  injured  at  all.     The  farmers  in  tliis 
ncinity  have  put  in  more  crops  this   spring  than 
common.     Most  every  farmer  has  sowed  his  spring 
wheat   to  supply   his  family  vnih,  during  another 
season,  and  the  crop  generally  looks  finely.     Most 
farmers  for  the  past  ten  years  have  depended  upon 
buj-ing  western  flour  to  bread  their  families  with, 
for  they  said  that  the  crop  of  wheat  was  so  uncer- 
tain that  they  had  rather  trust  oats  than  wheat. 
But  the  high  price  of  flour  has  caused  a  revolution 
in  their  opinion,  and  in  fact  has  drained  their  purs 
es  to  the  bottom.     My  policy  has  been,  since  com- 
mencuig  farming  for  myself,  to  raise  my  wheat ;  then 
I  was  not  de])endent    on  a  foreign  state   for  my 
bread ;  and  for  the  past  eight  years  I  have  annually 
raised  about  two  acres  of  spring  wheat,  and  have 
not  as  yet  failed  of  raising  a  decent  crop  of  wheat. 
My  plan  has  been  to  sow  my  Avheat  upon  land 
wliich  was  the  previous  year  planted  to  potatoes ; 
the  ground  is  well  mixed  and  subdued  by  the  pro- 
cess of  hoeing  and  digging  the  crop  of  potatoes  ; 
then  plow  and  sow  my  wheat,  after  Hming,  as  early 
as  I  can,  say  by  the  15th  of  April,  this  season  I  did 
not  sow  till  the  21st,   on  account  of  the  land  being 
wet  and  cold.     The  hay  crop  is  light  and  back- 
ward.    Meadows  in  this  vicinity,  by  the  excessive 
drought  of  last  season  and  the  ice  of  last  Avinter, 
have  been  killed  out  very  much.     I  predicted  in 
the  month  of  April  that  let  the  season  be  as  favor- 
able as  it  could  be,  we  must  have  a  short  crop  of 
hay.     New  seeded  meadows  are  generally  very  thin, 
all  those  wliich  have  been  laid  down  the  past  three 
years.  Yours  truly,  J.  Peck. 

Low  Hampton,  .V.  Y.,  July  17,  1855. 


ther  inforrtiation  of  the  above  character  we  shall  be 
most  happy  in  affording,  when  such  facts  cotie  be- 
fore us. 

Com  in  this  vicinity  looks  very  promising,  and 
also  grain  of  all  kinds.  Pumpkin  and  squash  vines 
are  raj)idly  reaching  out  for  more  extended  territo- 
r}-.  I  have  seen  some  wthin  a  few  days  that  would 
measure  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length. 

Hay  comes  in  verj'  hght.  It  is  estimated  at  "tAVO- 
tliirds"  crop,  though  some  Avill  cut  much  less  than 
this.  The  dull  Aveather  at  present  is  a  serious  check 
to  haymaking  operations ;  still  there  has  been  a 
good  quantity  of  veiy  nice  hay  secured  already. 

Gardens  are  presenting  an  unusually  fine  appear- 
ance, and  A\-ill  pay  a  great  per  centage  on  outlay  of 
time  and  money ;  the  one  most  Avorthy  of  notice 
being  that  oAAiied  by  David  Roberts,  Esq.,  of  Sa- 
lem, Avhich  has  for  its  principal  feature  betAA'een /our 
a7id  Jive  acres  of  onions,  the  most  thrifty  and  pro- 
mising of  any  in  our  Avide  community. 

Hamilton,  July  21.  Z.  A.  Appleton. 


Remarks.  —  The  worm  described  above  is  the 
same  as  that  sent  us  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilming- 
Its  raA'ages  have  not  yet  been  extensive. 


ton, 


Fcrr  the  Nsw  England  Farmer. 

A  POTATO  WORM. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Mr.  J.  P.  KnoAvlton,  of  this  toAvn, 
on  visiting  his  potato  field,  to-day,  discovered  in  the 
vines  what  he  believes  to  be  the  cause  of  the  potato 
rot.  He  brought  several  Aines  from  the  field,  which 
before  being  cut  off,  Avere  more  or  less  Avilted  at  the 
extreme  tops ;  and  on  examining  them  Avith  him, 
we  found  in  each  a  hole  made  near  the  bottom  of 
the  vine,  about  the  size  of  that  made  by  a  buckshot. 
On  spUtting  the  vine  from  the  hole  towards  the  top, 
its  pith  was  found  to  be  entirely  eaten  out,  till  Ave 
discovered  a  worm  in  close  though  comfortable 
quarters,  from  fom*  to  six  inches  from  its  entrance. 
The  worm  is  about  one  inch  in  length,  and  of  a 
light  pink  color,  its  back  being  broAAii  half  its  length 
from  the  head,  Avliich  Avas  crested. 

Mr.  Knowlton's  potatoes  were  planted  in  good 
soil,  on  high  land,  and  the  vines,  as  most  every 
where  else,  never  looked  more  flourishing,  being  in 
blossom,  and  the  potatoes  just  forming.  Judging 
from  the  present  appearance  and  the  amount  or  ex- 
tent the  Avorm  has  eaten,  they  must  have  com- 
menced hostilities  but  a  few  days  since.     Any  fur- 


A  SHOW  OF  DAIRY  STOCK. 

The  Trustees  of  the  "  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agricultm-e "  propose  to  the  farmers  of 
the  State,  a  ShoAV  of  Dairy  Stock,  at  Worcester,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society, 
and  Avith  the  assistance  and  accommodations  which 
have  been  liberally  offered  by  that  society,  on 

Thursday,  September  27,  1856. 
And  the}'  have  authorized  the  midersigned  to  offer 
the  folloAving  premiums. 

Class  I. 

For  the  best  six  Dairy  Coavs,  Avhich  shall  have 
been  OAAiied  and  kept  together  from  Jidy  1,  1855, 
to  the  day  of  the  Show,  and  at  least  three  of  which 
coAvs  shall  have  been  bred  and  raised  or  imported 
by  the  competitors. 

A  first  premium  of. $250 

Second  premium 200 

Third  premium 150 

Fourth  premium 100 

Class  II. 
For  the  best  four  Dairy  Cows,  oAvned  and  kept 
from  July  1,  1855,  to  the  day  of  the  Show,  at  least 
one  of  Avhich  shall  have  been  bred  and  raised  or  im- 
ported by  the  competitors. 

a  first  premium  of. $150 

Second  premium 100 

Third  premium 60 

Fourth  premium 40 

Notice  of  intention  to  compete  for  either  of  the 
above  premiums,  must  be  given  in  person,  or  by 
letter  postpaid,  to  Benj.  Guild,  Esq.,  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  at  Boston,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
December  next.  The  period  of  trial  aaiII  extend 
from  Dec.  1,  1855,  to  Aug.  31,  1856,  both  inclu- 
sive. 

Class  III. 

For  the  best  Durham  Cow $50 

Next  best 35 

For  the  best  Devon  Cow 50 

Next  best 35 

For  the  best  Ayrshire 50 

Next  be  St 35 

For  the  best  Alderney 50 

Next  best 86 

For  best  Cow  of  any  other  pure  breed 50 

Next  best 85 
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Premiums  will  not  be  awarded  in  this  class  miless 
the  millv  of  the  competing  Cow  has  been  manufac- 
tui-ed  into  butter,  or  cheese,  and  an  avenxge  daily 
yield  of  1  lb.  of  Initter,  or  ;J  lbs.  new  milch  cheese, 
weighed  as  ready  for  market,  obtained  therefrom 
for  the  period  of  six  months,  preceding  the  1st  of 
September,  18o(i.  * 

Regard  will  be  liad  in  making  the  awards,  to  the 
ages  of  the  animals,  the  number  of  cows  kept  to- 
gether, their  food,  and  the  consequent  comparative 
expense  of  keeping,  and  their  product. 

Class  IV. 
For  the  best  Cow  of  any  breed,  (from  a  herd  of 
not  less  than  3  cows,)  wliich  shall  ha\e  been  owned 
by  the  competitor  from  July  1,  ISjj,  to  the  day  of 
the  Show,  kept  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  or 
cheese,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  1st  of  September,  1856, 

A  first  premium  of .$50 

Second  premium 40 

Third  premium 30 

Fourth  premium 20 

Premiums  in  tlris  class  will  not  be  awarded  unless 
there  has  been  an  average  daily  yield  of  1  lb.  butter 
or  3  lbs.  new  milch  cheese,  for  the  whole  period  of 
trial,  weighed  as  ready  for  market. 

Class  V. 
For  the  best  Cow  kept  for  milk,  and  owned  by 
the  competitor  from  the  1st  day  of  July,  1855,  to 
the  day  of  the  Show. 

A  premium  of $40 

For  the  next  best 30 

Next  best 20 

Next  best 10 

Premiums  in  this  class  Avill  not  be  awarded  un- 
less there  has  been  an  average  daily  yield  of  25  lbs. 
of  milk  for  a  pei'iod  of  six  months  immecUately  pre- 
ceding the  1st  day  of  Sept.,  1856. 

Competitors  tor  all  the  above  classes  of  premiums 
will  be  required  to  file  with  Wm.  S.  Lmcoln,  Sec- 
retiiry  of  this  Committee,  on  or  before  the  10th  day 
of  September,  1856,  their  statement  in  writing,  mi- 
der  oath,  or  athrmation,  to  the  following  facts : 

The  age  and  breed  of  the  Cow ;  the  place  where, 
and  person  by  whom,  bred  and  raised,  or  imported, 
the  time  of  being  dried  last,  and  of  last  and  ol'  next 
calving ; 

Time  of  turning  to  ])asture  ; 

The  whole  munber  of  Cows  constituting  their 
dairy ;  and  whether  kept  together ; 

Quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  each  competing  cow, 
ascertained  by  tlie  weight  and  l)eer  measure,  of  each 
miUting  alter  strained,  for  the  iirst  three  days  ofj 
each  month  of  trial,  and  when  the  millt  is  manutac-' 
tured,  the  amount  of  Butter  or  of  Cheese  yielded  by 
the  competing  animals  during  the  whole  j)eriod  as 
specified  in  each  class.  In  classes  No.  1  and  No.  2 
tlie  milk  of  the  competing  cows  may  be  mauuf.ic-' 
tured  together.  In  all  cases  the  amount  of  Butter; 
and  Cheese  produced  by  the  milk  of  the  tliree  days  I 
must  he  ascert;uned.  It  will  also  be  required  that; 
the  stiitcment  shall  give  full  and  accurate  account  of 
the  times  of  stal)ling,  the  method  of  management  of 
the  entire  dairy  dining  the  period  of  stal)ling,  the 
process  of  manufacture  pursued,  and  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  every  article  of  food  furnislied  the  an- 
imals, either  while  in  the  bani  or  at  pa-sture,  distin- 
guishing between  said  periods. 

Class  VI. 


For  the  best  Durham  Bull,  not  less  than  1  year  old. 
For  the  second  best 


.$50 
..40 


For  the  third  best 25 

For  the  best  Devon  bull,  not  less  than  1  year  old 60 

For  the  second  best 40 

For  the  third  best 25 

For  the  best  Ayrshire  Bull,  not  less  than  1  year  old 50 

VoT  the  second  best 40 

For  the  third  best 25 

For  the  best  Alderney  Bull,  not  less  than  1  year  old 50 

For  the  second  best 40 

For  the  third  best 25 

For  the  best  Bull,  of  native  or  mixed  breed,  not  less 

than  1  year  old 50 

For  the  second  best 40 

For  the  third  best 25 

A  written  statement  under  oath,  signed  by  the 
competitor  under  tins  class,  must  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  this  Committee,  at  the  time  of  entering 
the  animal,  giving  the  age,  breed,  })lace  where  raised, 
person  by  whom  bred  and  raised  or  imported,  method 
of  management  and  kind  and  quantity  of  any  article 
of  food  furnished,  other  than  Hay  or  Grass,  subse- 
quent to  the  1st  of  March,  1856. 

In  all  cases  competitors  must  be  the  actual  owners 
of  the  animals  entered  by  them,  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  1855,  and  such  owiiersliip  must  have  continued 
to  the  day  of  the  Show. 

No  animal  \vill  be  allowed  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion in  more  than  one  class. 

All  animals  offered  for  comi)etition  must  be  en- 
tered with  WiLLL\M  S.  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of 
this  Committee,  in  Worcester,  on  or  before  "\^'ednes- 
day,  the  26th  day  of  September,  at  12  o'clock  at 
noon,  and  must  be  exhibited  upon  the  grounds  of 
the  Worcester  Agricidtural  Society,  on  the  day  of 
exhibition,  at  8  A.  M.,  and  remain  till  3  P.  M. 

Trayel. 

The  Trustees  will  pay  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  per 
mile  to  the  OAvners  of  such  animals  as  obtain  premi- 
ums, and  which  are  brought  or  driven  more  than  10 
miles  from  the  place  of  exhibition,  computing  from 
the  place  from  which  the  animals  come ;  also  to  un- 
successful competitors  the  like  siun,  if  upon  the  re- 
port of  any  Committee,  such  an  indenmity  for  ex- 
pense should  be  merited.  Travel  will  only  be  allow- 
ed one  way,  and  only  one  travel  will  be  allowed  to 
any  competitor. 

Blanks  for  return  of  particulars  required  in  the 
certificates  will  be  sent  to  persons  who  give  notice  of 
intention  to  compete. 

A  rigid  adherence  to  the  foregoing  rules  -will  be 
required. 

Skilful  men  from  different  parts  of  the  State  will 
be  seasonably  appointed  to  adjudge  the  jiremiums, 
and  no  premiums  Mill  be  awarded  in  any  cLi^^s  where 
animals  of  sufficient  merit  have  not  been  exhibited. 

{^  Premiums  will  be  paid  by  Thomas  Moti.ky, 
Jr.,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  at  Boston,  tiiirty  days  alter  their 
award,  l)ut  if  not  claimed  within  six  months,  they 
will  be  considered  as  relinquished. 

ROBKKT  C.  WlNTIIROr,  "j 

Geokgk  W.  Lyman, 
Jamks  W.  Pak;i:,  }  Committee. 

SxKrnKN  Sat.isiu'uv, 
"\\'m.  S.  Lincoln, 
Boston,  Jiuie  13,  1855. 


Constituents  of  Bodies. — Tlic  muscles  of  a 
body  are  what  is  usually  called  lean  meat — the  skin, 
hair,  horns,  and  hoofs  are  glue — this  shows  why 
they  are  good  for  manures,  as  glue  contu'iis  fifty-five 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  eighteen  of  nitrogen  and  twenty 
two  of  oxvgen. 
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THE  CURCULIO 

This  little  depredator  seems  to  defy  the  effort 
of  all  those  persons  Avho  have  attempted  to  do  away 
with  its  ravages.  It  is  ijidced  a  true  wceAil,  as 
much  so  as  the  Curculio  granarius,  or  grain  wee- 
vil, which  does  so  much  injury  to  housed  wheat. 

The  pojiular  opinion  that  the  plum  weevil,  {Khyn- 
chcEims  nenuphar,)  otherwise  knowii  as  the  cur- 
cuho,  cannot  Hy,  is  a  mistake  ;  for  its  wing-sheaths 
cover  two  transparent  wings,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
enabled  to  pass  from  jilum  to  ])hun,  and  deposit  its 
eggs.  Before  depositing  an  egg  it  makes  a  crescent- 
like puncture  in  the  particular  plum  in  which  it  is 
about  to  be  laid,  which  will  soon  be  hatched,  produ- 
cing a  whitish,  footless  grub,  having  a  light  brown 
head.  Indeed,  in  some  instances  I  have  found  as 
many  as  three  larva  in  a  single  plum,  but  this  is  a 
rare  occurrence.  The  young  larva  then  feeds  upon 
the  plum,  and  eventually  finds  its  way  to  the  stone, 
the  passage  being  oblique  and  very  irregular.  Soon 
after  the  eggs  have  been  deposited,  gum  begins  to 
exude  from  the  fruit,  and  in  some  instances  in  very 
large  quantities.  Tliis  exudation  seems  to  so  pre- 
vent the  full  development  of  the  fruit,  as  to  cause 
it  prematurely  to  fall  from  the  trees,  thus  permit- 
ting the  insects,  when  about  to  change  to  the  pupa 
state,  to  pass  into  the  ground.  Between  three  and 
four  weeks  seems  to  be  the  time  necessary  for  them 
to  undergo  this  metamorphosis,  when  the  peri'ect 
weevils  come  forth  ready  to  add  to  the  injuries  per- 
petrated by  their  progenitors. 

The  perfect  insect  is  about  two-tenths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  furnished  with  a  snout,  by  means  of  which 
it  is  enabled  to  bore  the  fruit.  The  hind  part  of 
each  TOUg-case  is  furnished  ^^dth  a  yellowish  spot. 
The  wing-cases  are  of  a  blackish  color,  their  surface 
being  ridged,  and  presenting  an  elevated  appear- 
ance in  the  centre. 

Plums  are  not  the  only  fruit  attacked  ;  nectarines, 
peaches,  cherries,  apples,  and  quinces,  are  also 
preyed  upon  by  the  curculio.  I  have  been  told  that 
not  even  peaches  in  the  southern  States  are  exempt, 
but  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  making  any  obser- 
vation corroborative  of  this  statement. 

Not  one  of  the  numerous  remedies  proposed  for 
doing  away  with  the  ravages  of  this  Httle  tormentor, 
has  yet  brought  about  the  desired  result.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  important  observation  has  yet  to  be 
made.  I  refer  to  state  and  place  in  which  it  pass- 
es the  winter ;  for  if  this  fact  were  fully  brought  to 
light,  it  would  be  some  clue  to  a  preventive. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the 
absence  of  more  accurate  knowledge,  such  remedies 
as  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  their  evil  doings,  should 
be  observed,  such  as  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  at 
intervals  during  the  season,  which  should  be  burned, 
thus  killing  the  grubs,  so  as  to  prevent  all  possilnli- 
ity  of  their  passage  into  the  soil.  To  destroy  them 
while  in  the  grub  state  is  an  excellent  practice,  for 
by  preventing  their  undergoing  the  natural  change, 
and  coming  forth  wecAals,  the  future  production  of 
countless  myriads  is  prevented.  In  order  to  lessen 
the  injuries  of  those  which  have  already  come  forth 
as  perfect  weevils,  a  sheet  should  be  spread  upon 
the  ground  around  the  body  of  a  tree,  and  if  the 
branches  be  suddenly  jarred,  some  of  the  weevils  at 
least  will  fall,  when  they  may  be  collected  and  de- 
stroyed; for  when  disturbed,  they  gather  their  legs 
and  snouts  close  to  tlieir  bodies,  and  unless  under 
close  examination,  present  a  lifeless  appearance.     If 


this  precaution  be  frequently  made  use  of,  the  depo- 
sition of  many  eggs,  and  consequent  production  of 
insects,  will  be  prevented.  The  numerous  other 
remedies  which  have  so  often  been  published,  such 
as  the  application  of  white-wash  and  glue,  sulphur, 
lime  and  water,  as  well  as  gas-house  Hme,  etc.,  seem 
to  be  entirely  inefficient. — J.  Payne  Lowe,  in 
Working  Farmer. 

THE  CAHKER  WORM. 

j  The  recent  havoc  which  this  pest  has  made  on 
'  the  fruit  and  other  trees  in  this  section  of  Massa- 
chusetts, naturally  leads  our  attention  to  it,  al- 
though on  our  own  farm  at  Concord,  twenty  miles 
west  of  Boston,  we  have  never  seen  one  of  them. 
j  The  habits  of  this  destructive  insect  have  been 
'carefully  investigated  by  men  abundantly  compe- 
jtent  to  do  the  subject  ample  justice,  and  who  have 
!  prosecuted  their  labors  with  a  zeal  and  energy  en- 
titled to  much  praise.  In  Harris's  work  on  "In- 
sects Injurious  to  Vegetation,"  there  is  a  minute 
and  carefully  drawn  account,  which  all  may  read 
with  profit.  The  "canker  moth"  is  the  Phalana 
vernata  of  Professor  Peck.  The  insect  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

"His  antennae,  or  horns,  are  thread-lilce ;  but 
when  viewed  through  the  microscope,  are  found  to 
be  beset,  on  each  side,  mth  a  very  short,  hairj' 
fringe.  His  wings  are  thin  and  silky,  and  expand 
about  one  inch  and  a  quarter.  The  fore  wings  have 
a  distinct  Avhitish  spot  on  the  thick  edge,  near  the 
tip,  and  are  crossed  by  two  jagged,  faint,  whitish 
bands,  more  or  less  distinctly  bordered  with  black 
lines,  or  dots.  The  liind  wings  are  rather  darker 
than  the  other  pair,  and  have  a  small  dusky  spot 
near  the  middle.  This  is  the  usual  appearance  of 
the  male,  which,  however,  is  subject  to  some  varia- 
tion in  size,  and  in  the  greater  or  less  distinctness 
of  the  spots  on  the  wings.  The  females  are  plump 
and  oval  in  shape,  and  are  also  ash-colored  above, 
and  paler  or  whitish  beneath,  and  measure  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  have  two 
thread-like  horns,  and  six  long  slender  legs,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  belly  near  the  head,  there  may  be 
seen  with  a  glass,  two  Kttle  scaly  tufts,  pressed  close 
to  the  body,  where  the  wings  of  other  moths  usually 
grow." 

The  coupling  of  these  bsects  ordinarily  occurs 
very  soon  or  immecUately  after  they  emerge  from 
their  winter  dormitories  in  the  soil,  and  sometimes 
before  they  ascend  the  trees.  The  insect  is  very 
destructive  and  very  prolific.  The  eggs  are  depos- 
ited in  the  bark,  in  the  crotches  of  limbs,  and,  in- 
deed, in  almost  every  place  where  they  can  be  at- 
tached. They  sometimes  appear  in  clusters  of  from 
fifteen  to  seventy-five  in  number,  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  eggs  forming  these  clusters,  are  the 
product  of  a  single  insect,  or  of  several ;  nor  has  the 
number  of  eggs  ordinarily  produced  by  a  female 
moth  been  accurately  ascertained.     The  eggs  are 
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about  one-fourteenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  oblong  in 
shape,  and  deiwsited  side  by  side,  each  on  its  end. 
A  peculiar  substance  of  a  very  \iscid  consistency, 
and  which  indurates  and  becomes  strongly  glutinous 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  attaches  them  firm- 
ly together,  and  to  the  tree,  or  any  "other  substance 
to  which  they  are  appended.  These  eggs  may  be 
easily  destroyed  by  acids  or  alkalies  applied  with  a 
sponge  or  bnish. 

Professor  HL\RRIS  mentions  nearly  every  remedy 
that  has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  the 
ascent  of  the  worm,  and  those  persons  troubled 
with  them  shoidd  consult  his  work.  Some  of  them 
are  a  broad  belt  of  cloth  or  strong  paper,  six  to 
twelve  inches  wide,  fastened  aroimd  the  trunli 
with  stiings,  and  apply  the  tar  as  early  as  the  first 
of  November,  perhaps  in  October,  and  renew  it  dai- 
ly as  long  as  the  insects  continue  rising. 

Another  method  is  to  fit  a  collar  of  boards 
around  the  tree,  and  smear  with  tar  miderneath. 
Collars  of  tin-plate,  belts  of  cotton  -wool  and  troughs 
of  tin  or  lead,  filled  with  oil,  have  all  been  resorted 
to  with  greater  or  less  success.  Showering  the  trees 
with  air-slacked  lime,  and  sprinkling  them  with 
whale-oil  soap  water,  has  sometimes  proved  benefi- 
cial. 

The  apple  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  where  it 
is  usually  large,  will  be  greatly  reduced  this  year, 
through  the  ravages  of  these  minute  yet  destructive 
insects.  He  who  will  de\ise  some  certain  remedy 
against  their  attacks,  will  become  a  public  benefac- 
tor. 


WILLIS'  PATENT  STUMP  PULLER. 

The  statement  copied  from  the  JV.  E.  Farmer, 
on  page  121  of  this  No.,  we  understand  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Lieut.  Governor  Brown,  editor  of  that 
journal.  Since  reading  it,  we  have  visited  Orange, 
examined  the  machine,  and  seen  its  power  fully  test- 
ed. It  is  all  that  Mr.  Brown  has  represented ;  and 
in  two  or  three  particulars,  we  thinly,  is  somewhat 
more; — 1st,  it  is  equally  as  well  adapted  to  draM- 
ing  out  stones,  removing  buildings,  or  almost  any 
other  business  requiring  a  higli  power,  as  to  the  pul- 
ling of  stumps;  2d,  it  Mill  operate  without  unrea- 
sonably severe  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  men  and 
team,  more  ra])idly  than  Mr.  Brown  represents ; 
3d,  it  has  come  to  its  present  improved  state,  slowly 
and  by  successive  trials ;  did  not  come  from  the 
brain  of  a  theorist,  as  Venus  is  said  to  have  leaped 
from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  all  beautiful  and  mature  ; 
armed  cap-a-pie,  ready  to  love  or  to  fight,  but  result- 
ed from  the  experience  of  a  practical  man,  one 
thoroughly  schooled  in  the  rough  and  tumlile  busi- 
ness of  drawing  rocks  and  stumps. 

For  eight  years,  Mr.  Willis,  in  as  wide  a  region 
as  can  well  be  found,  has  been  making  the  rougli 
places  plain.  He  commenced  with  a  rude  machine  of 
his  own  construction,  following  the  lumbermen,  and 
tearing  up  what  of  the  old  pines  they  had  left  in  tlie 
ground.  As  exigencies  required,  he  m.ide  alter- 
ations, tried  them,  and  adopted  or  rejected  them, 
accordingly  as  they  answered,  or  failed  to  answer, 
his  purpose — that  of  pulling  stumps  to  liis  own  satis- 


faction, and  that  of  his  employers.  In  this  way  the 
rude  machine  with  which  he  began  has  come,  by 
slow  degrees,  to  be  the  one  he  has  recently  patented. 
We  understand  he  has  sold  the  right  to  its  use  for 
the  foiu"  counties,  cornering  on  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence, and  that  the  individuals  who  have  purchased 
these  county  rights,  are  selling  out  town  rights  satis- 
factorily, while  yet  it  is  hardly  known  beyond  those 
limits.  The  fact  of  its  slow,  practical  growth,  in 
connection  with  the  ready  sale  it  meets  where  best 
known,  would  seem  to  be  a  strong  argument  in  its 
favor. 

But  in  commending  it,  while  we  are  pledged  to 
commend  nothing  which  we  do  not  believe  to  be 
worth  bujing,  we  are  guided  j)rincipally  by  what  we 
have  seen  of  its  working.  Mr.  Willis  took  us  mto 
a  field,  wliich  must  have  yielded  a  very  large  crop 
of  pine  boards.  His  force  consisted  of  two  men, 
neither  of  whom  had  ever  worked  at  the  business 
before,  and  a  small  piir  of  oxen.  He  said,  "  which 
stump  will  you  see  t;iken  out."  We  selected  the 
largest,  the  ugliest  and  the  worst  situated  stump  in 
the  field.  He  hitched  to  it,  as  described  by  Gov. 
Brown,  and  lifted  the  great  circle  of  roots  and  ad- 
hering earth,  raising  the  side  farthest  from  the 
machine  in  advance  of  the  other  side,  till  it  stood  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees.  At  this  point  the  men 
knocked  ott"  the  earth,  letting  it  fall  back  into  the 
hole,  the  yellow  subsoil  at  the  bottom  and  the  dark- 
er top  soil  above  it.  He  then  worked  the  machine 
again,  and  di-ew  it  along  until  the  last  root  was 
detached.  The  time  of  the  whole  operation  did  not 
seem  to  be  more  than  eight  or  ten  minutes,  but  was 
not  measured.  He  then  drew  up  eight  stumps, 
large  and  small  as  they  came,  in  30  minutes,  as 
measured  by  the  watch ;  and  neither  the  cattle  nor 
the  men  appeared  to  work  foster  than  would  be 
consistent  with  a  long  and  steady  pidl  at  the  busi- 
ness. He  stated,  and  we  thought  proved,  that  he 
could  clear  an  acre  a  day,  with  a  force  which  could 
be  aff"orded  ,including  the  use  of  the  machine,  for 
ten  dollars  a  day. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Willis,  that  in  view  of  the 
prospect  that  he  will  be  able  to  manufactiire  but 
few  machines,  com])ared  with  what  will  be  wanted, 
he  is  wilhng  to  sell  either  State  or  County  rights 
for  manufacturing  and  using  them.  We  ad\ise  any 
who  may  feel  interested  in  the  matter,  to  visit  Mr. 
Willis  at  his  manufactory,  at  Orange,  which  is  on 
the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Rioilroad,  about  16 
miles  east  of  the  Connecticut  river.  He  will  afford 
them  the  best  possible  means  of  judging  of  the 
capabilities  of  his  machines  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
will  deal  with  them  liberally.  It  might  not  be  well 
lor  every  farmer,  perhaps  for  no  one,  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  procuring  one  of  these  machines  simply 
for  his  own  use.  But  if  they  Avcre  distributed  about 
so  that  one  or  two  should  be  owned  in  a  to\«i,  and 
worked  by  the  o\nier,  we  should  think  they  mi^ht 
be  put  to  many  valuable  uses ;  and  esjiecially  that 
they  might  become  an  important  auxiliary  to  a  neater 
ami  more  ])rofit;ible  husbandry  than  that  of  cultivat- 
ing around  rocks  and  stumps. — The  Farmer,  by 
Professor  JVash. 


Tall  Ryk. — A  correspondent  writes  us  that  he 
saw  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Henry  Cobb,  of  Amherst, 
Mass.,  on  the  20th  of  June  last,  a  stalk  of  rye  7i 
feet  in  height,  and  it  had  not  then  att;uned  its  ful 
a;rowth. 
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Ftir  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  COUNTRY. 

Sunday — Extensive  Prospects— Lakes,  Mountains  —  Recollec- 
tions—  Tlie  Haying  Season  —  Prospect  of  the  Crops — Hay 
Crops  —  Country  Visits  and  Watering  Places  —  Visit  to  Lake 
Massabesic — Chowder — Music — Effect  of  Location  upon  Char- 
acter— Invocation. 

Chester,  M  H.,  Aug.  12,  1855. 

My  Deak  Simon  : — Forgive  the  familiarity,  my 
dear  Lt.  Governor,  but  it  does  come  so  natural,  ad- 
dressing you  from  this,  the  old  place  of  my  nativi- 
ty, and  your  cliildhood,  and  boyhood,  and  youth, 
to  call  you  by  the  old  familiar  name,  by  which 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  I  used  so  often  to  ad- 
dress you,  that  you  will,  I  know,  excuse  me,  although 
George  IV,  never  forgave  Beau  Brummell's 
"George,  ring  the  bell !"  You  are  more  forgiving 
than  the  king,  I  trust. 

This  is  Sunday  morning,  and  a  glorious  morning 
it  is  too — precisely  such  an  one  as  old  Herbert  had 
ill  his  mind  when  he  composed  Iiis  beautiful  stan- 
zas, commencing — 

"Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky." 

I  am  not  at  the  "old  homestead,"  from  which  my 
brother  Henry — I  beg  his  pardon — the  Judge,  dates 
his  interesting  letters.  Let  me  say,  in  parenthesis, 
that  if  "my  feverish  longings  for  fame,  and  dreams 
of  distinction,"  were  not  all  gone,  I  should  be  trjang 
to  gel  in  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  JStew  England 
Farmer — "Governors  and  Judges !"  haven't  you  a 
vacant  Generalship,  or  sich  like,  that  you  could  be- 
stow on  a  fellow  ?  As  I  was  remarking,  I  am  not 
at  the  old  homestead,  but  am,  at  present,  sojourn- 
ing ■with  his  Honor,  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of 
Rockingham  ;  in  good  hands,  you  see,  and  from  this 
spot  where  you  and  I  have  stood  many's  the  time  and 
oft,  at  this  blessed  moment  a  prospect  is  presented 
worth  a  journey  from  Boston  to  witness.  You  know 
what  a  sweej)  of  horizon  is  presented  to  the  eye  from 
this  place — do  I  exaggerate  in  saying  hundreds  of 
miles  ?  I  think  not.  Well,  there  it  lies,  the  interme- 
diate space  dotted  with  villages,  farm-houses,  green 
fields,  forests,  &c.,  all  glittering  beneath  the  just- 
risen  sun,  and  every  valley  filled  with  mist,  pre- 
senting the  exact  appearance  of  lakes  and  lakelets, 
studded  vnih.  islands,  headlands,  and  peninsulas — 
in  the  far  distance  gleams,  like  a  thread  of  silver, 
what  the  oldest  inhabitants  have  ever  regarded  as 
the  ocean.  Not  one  cloud  is  to  be  seen,  not  one 
breath  of  air  can  be  felt,  and  all  that  row  of  elegant 
trees  mentioned  in  the  Judge's  letter  show  not  the 
stirring  of  a  single  leaf.  If  a  man's  thoughts  do 
not  ascend  through  such  a  scene  as  this,  uj)  to  Na- 
ture's God,  he  must  possess  a  hardened  heart,  and 
Ix;,  indeed,  a  hardened  sinner. 

I  am  here,  with  all  the  dear  ones  of  my  house- 
hold, as  you  are  aware,  on  a  visit  to  my  kinsfolli, 
and  to  exchange  for  a  short  time,  the  heated  atmo- 
sphere of  Wasliington  City,  for  the  cool  and  re- 


freshing breezes  of  New  Hampshire.  Either  those 
breezes,  or  the  excellent  feed  with  which  the  Sher- 
ifi"'s  better  half  entertains  her  visitors,  (and  you 
have  often  tried  it,)  have  already  added  to  the  fair 
proportions  of  your  humble  servant,  as  our  friend 
Greenough's  steelyards  testify. 

I  am  among  the  farmers  here.  Haying  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  wet,  and  somewhat  back- 
ward season,  has  delayed  the  gathering  in  of  the 
u])land  crop  of  grass  even  to  this  late  day.  When 
you  and  I  used  to  swing  the  scythe  here,  it  was  not 
often  that  we  gathered  hay  from  the  upland  after 
the  advent  of  August ;  but  this  year,  I  tliink  nearly 
all  the  hay  in  this  vicinity  has  been  cut  since  the 
25th  of  July,  and  much  grass  still  remains  standing. 
The  crop  is  a  good  one,  and,  thanks  to  the  new  in- 
vention of  "hay-caps,"  it  has,  notwithstanding  the 
"long  spells"  of  rainy  weather,  been  got  in  well.  A 
fi-iend  of  ours,  who  resides  here,  but  spends  consid- 
erable time  in  Massachusetts,  and  who  has  recently 
returned  from  there,  told  me  a  few  evenings  since, 
that  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  where  he  has  been, 
had  heard  of  hay-caps,  but  had  never  seen  any,  and 
came  to  him  for  a  description  of  them.  I  presume 
you  have  enlightened  your  readers  on  the  subject, 
though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  your  columns.  Those  used  here — 
and  they  are  getting  into  general  use — are  thus 
made  and  used  ;  viz : 

For  one  cap,  talie  4  yards  of  yard-wide  cotton 
cloth,  cut  it  in  two  pieces,  and  sew  them  together, 
so  as  to  make  a  square.  Loop  up  each  corner  so 
that  a  piece  of  common  cod-line  will  pass  through, 
tie  in  loops  of  line,  spread  the  cap  over  the  hay- 
cock, and  with  4  sharpened  sticks  of  about  18 
inches  in  length,  fasten  the  corners,  by  passing  the 
sticks  through  the  loops,  either  into  the  hay  or  the 
ground.  A  cock  of  hay  thus  protected,  may  stand 
through  a  long  storm,  uninjured. 

The  crops  in  this  vicinity,  as  all  over  the  country 
where  I  have  been,  promise  an  abundant  harvest. 

In  the  Judge's  "Letter  from  the  Homestead," 
contained  in  yesterday's  Farmer,  he  remarks  very 
properly  as  follows  : 

'How  rational  men  and  women  from  the  cities 
can  be  persuaded  to  pass  the  summer  at  the  beach- 
es and  fashionable  watering-jjlaces,  parading  round 
on  the  sea-shore  without  shelter  or  shade  of  any 
green  thing,  suffering  the  tortures  of  Regulus,  who 
was  exposed  by  his  enemies  to  the  noon-day  sun 
with  his  eyehds  cut  off — how  they  can  endure  the 
lare  of  the  ball-room  in  dog-days,  and  the  crowd- 
ed chambers  of  fiishionable  hotels,  not  to  mention 
the  killing  conclusion  by  way  of  paying  the  bills — 
how  all  this  can  be  translated  into  pleasure  by  ra- 
tional people,  when  the  peaceful,  qmet  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  country  invite  them  to  health  and 
freedom  from  restraints  of  fashion  and  artificial  Ufa, 
passes  comprehension." 

Exactly  the  thoughts  that  have  passed  through 
my  own  brain,  when  I  have  been  crammed  with  all 
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my  family  into  a  7  by  9  room  at  Saratoga,  or  at 
some  of  the  watering-places — hot  as  blazes — eaten 
up  by  flies  in  the  day-time  and  mnsquitoes  at  night, 
sweating  under  the  glare  of  gas-light  in  the  ball- 
room in  the  evening,  and  under  the  burning  sun  by 
day.  Do  you  remember  our  own  experience  at 
Piney  Point  one  burning  August  ?  We  went  for 
pleasure,  and  perhaps  we  might,  had  we  been  pro- 
vided with  places  in  which  we  could  have  slept, 
passed  some  hours  (to  quote  Byron) 

"In  dreaming  this  was  pleasure," 

but,  alas,  we  could  not  sleo]),  and  therefore  had  not 
even  the  consolation  of  the  dream,  much  less  the  re 
ality.    You  have  not  forgotten  it,  I  know. 

Now,  if  the  real  health  and  pleasure  seekers, 
would  come  here,  where  the  summer  days  are 
delightful,  and  however  ihey  may  be  warm,  there  is 
always  fresh  and  salubrious  air  to  breathe,  and  the 
nights  are  always  comfortiibly  cool,  they  would  find 
what  they  seek.  And  then  we  have  the  old  forests 
all  around  us,  and  the  beautiful  lalce  Massabesic, 
spreading  its  broad  and  pure  waters  in  our  inime 
diate  vicinity,  where  we  can  go  and  sail  and  fish, 
and  have  chowder,  and  in  which  we  can  bathe  and 
swim,  and  disport  ourselves,  fearless  of  sm-f  and 
sharks  and  sea-serpents ! 

Let  me  describe  to  you  one  day  of  the  pleasure 
of  old  Chester.  On  Friday  morning  last,  in  accord- 
ance with  prexious  arrangements,  nearly  forty  of 
us,  old  and  young,  started  for  the  Alassabesic.  A 
large  stage  wagon  was  put  in  requisition,  in  wliich 
nineteen  of  us  were  comfortable  stowed,  and  amongst 
them  the  Register  of  Probate  of  the  County  of  Suf- 
folk and  his  wife  and  daughter.  The  others  went 
in  such  carriages  as  they  coidd  conveniently  procure. 
We  arrived  at  Auburn  between  ten  and  eleven,  and 
found,  uj)on  a  ])lateau  of  land,  in  front  of  which, 
spread  far  and  wide  the  beautiful  lake,  and  behind 
which  arose,  what  we  modestly  term.  Mine-hill — 
in  fact  qiute  a  tolerable  mountain — a  beautiful  arbor, 
erected  for  our  accommodation,  with  a  table  set  the 
entire  length  of  it,  and  all  the  necessary  appliances 
to  make  us  comfortable  and  happy.  The  day  was 
lovely.  As  soon  as  our  preliminaries  were  adjusted, 
the  party  broke  into  groups.  Some  went  fishing, 
some  sailing,  some  bathing,  and  the  younger  fry 
were  amused  by  the  erection  of  a  swing  in  an  ad- 
joining grove. 

At  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  chowder,  prepared  by 
our  excellent  host  and  hostess,  was  Vn-ought  on,  and 
the  table  was  loaded  with  good  things,  in  abund- 
ance, and  all  ate  and  were  filled.  Any  one  would 
have  readily  answered  to  the  question  of  the  stage- 
driver — "  all  full  inside  ?"  as  (,'harles  Lamb  did — 
"  I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  the  rest  of  them,  but 
that  last  piece  of  pudding  (fid  the  business  for  mc ! " 
After  dinner,  most  of  the  party  made  an  excursion 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  which  the  view  is  very 
extensive  and  beautiful,  and  there,  beneath  the  old 


forest  trees,  from  sweet  and  ringing  voices,  were 
sent  forth,  upon  the  summer  breeze,  tones  to  awak- 
en the  best  feelings  of  the  heart.  "  The  Stiir  Spang- 
led Banner"  was  sung  in  fuU  chorus.  "  The  Old 
Foil*  s  at  Home"  were  not  forgotten.  "  Auld  Lang 
Sjiie"  came  back  fresh  and  glowing,  and  many 
other  songs  of  the  olden  and  of  the  modern  times 
rang  out  on  the  joyous  air.  The  party  from  the 
hill  having  retired  to  the  arbor,  and  all  being  there 
assembled,  "  Auld  Lang  Syne"  was  joined  in  by 
all  who  could  raise  a  note,  and  then  the  party  pre- 
pared for  its  return.  On  the  way  back  we  paid  a 
risit  to  "  The  DcaiI's  Den,"  but,  his  Majesty  being 
out,  our  stay  was  not  long,  and,  at  sunset,  we  were 
all  safely  back  at  our  respective  domiciles,  perfectly 
satisfied  that  we  had  spent  the  day  in  a  manner 
as  satisfactory  as  it  could  well  be  spent. 

In  this  region  of  country,  cultivating  the  soil  is 
the  main  purpose  of  the  ])eople ;  of  course  there  is 
nothing  of  the  starched  and  stiif  formulas  of  the  city. 
Every  man,  woman  and  child  is  taught  to  wait  upon 
him  or  herself,  and  consequently  every  man,  woman 
and  child  is  independent,  and  all  is  free  and  easy  in 
their  social  intercourse.  A  hearty  welcome  is  given 
to  all  comers  who  are  entitled  to  be  esteemed  for  the 
ordinary  virtues  of  life — talent  is  respected,  as  it 
should  ever  be,  in  the  humblest  individual,  but  ratik 
and  dollars  cannot  purchase  either  respect  or  atten- 
tion, unless  combined  with  adjuncts  deemed  of  far 
greater  importance — the  power  to  instruct,  or  please, 
or  to  render  those  about  you  contented  and  happy. 

The  location  of  a  people,  as  it  seems  to  me,  hsm 
much  to  do  with  their  characters.  Here,  where  an 
immense  expanse  of  country  is  ever  open  to  the 
view,  the  tendency  of  the  mind,  as  it  gathers  in 
knowledge,  is  to  expand  and  become  enlarged  in  all 
that  does  honor  to  human  nature — the  soul  swells 
as  the  eye  embi"aces  a  magnificent  })rospect,  and  one 
with  an  imagination  whose  vision  has  never  embrac- 
ed more  at  a  time  than  the  single  street  of  a  city, 
would  go  almost  into  ecstacies,  could  he  be  suddenly 
placed  at  any  point  like  this,  where  the  eye  could 
rove  over  thousands  of  square  miles  of  landscape 
unim])cded.  Then  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
0})cning  mind,  whose  daily  vision  is  thus  enlarged, 
is  to  enlarge  with  it,  and  to  become  geijcrous  and 
noble  in  its  impulses  ! 

God  bless  the  good  people  of  old  Chester. 
Very  truly  and  faithfully  yours, 

B.  B.  French. 


L.\RGE  Eggs. — George  W.  White,  Esq.,  of 
North  Cambridge,  handed  us  four  eggs  this  morn- 
ing, which  weigh  one  jjound.  They  were  laid  by 
the  same  hen,  and  three  of  them  in  three  succes- 
sive days. 

Mr.  George  Hayes,  of  North  Cambridge,  and 
one  of  the  best  farmers  of  Middlesex  County,  is  the 
owner  of  the  Biddy,  and  possessor  of  the  secret  of 
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producing  eggs  that  ^vill  weigh  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
each !  When  hams  are  ripe,  wouldn't  it  be  a  treat 
to  dine  mth  Mr.  Hayes ! 


Far  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LITTLE  THINGS : 

Or,  a  Walk  in  My  Garden No.  2, 

As  I  have  extended  my  walk,  I  come  up  to  a 
patch  planted  with 

SMALL   POTATOES. 

I  apprehend  that  your  correspondents  overlook  one 
important  pruiciple  in  discussing  this  subject.  The 
potato  is  not  a  root,  but  a  tuber,  an  excrescence  as 
it  were  from  the  stock.  I  suppose  it  to  partake 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  bulb,  M^hich  will  devel- 
op itself  remarkably  under  favorable  circumstan- 
ces, essentially  the  same  as  any  bulbous  or  tuber- 
ous plant.  All  such  plants  require  a  combination 
of  the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  their  com- 
plete development.  Plant  large  tubers  and  a  drought 
may  produce  small  ones,  but  I  do  not  see  as  their 
capability  of  reproducing  large  ones  the  next  year 
can  be  seriously  impaired ;  but  follow  up  the  plan, 
and  it  must  be  an  exception  to  nature's  operations, 
if  in  a  series  of  years  the  product  be  not  dwarfish. 

I  have  suffered  severely  for  three  years  past,  by 
planting  small  potatoes.  It  has  so  happened  that 
we  have  had  a  severe  drought  soon  after  planting, 
M'hich  has  impaired  the  vitality  of  the  plants  exceed- 
ingly. They  came  up  looking  feebly,  and  never  re- 
covered the  shock.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
cutting  out  the  eyes.  If  correspondents  will  bear 
this  fact  in  mind,  it  may  reconcile  some  of  their 
conflicting  testimony. 

I  remember  hearing  my  father  relate  an  experi- 
ment which  he  made  about  the  year  1812.  He 
bought  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  which  were  harder  to 
pay  for  at  that  time,  than  twenty-five  bushels  would 
be  to  a  young  farmer  at  the  present  day.  He  took 
a  pointed  penliiiife  and  cut  out  the  eyes  so  as  to  di- 
minish the  bushel  about  two  quirts  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  planted  them  on  burnt  land,  and  harvest- 
ed thirty-four  bushels  of  handsome  potatoes. 

After  all,  I  hke  what  my  neighbor,  the  Captain, 
says :  "I  lilce  to  plant  the  same  kind  of  seed  as  I 
would  raise." 

Possibly  you  may  remember  some  experiments 
which  I  communicated  to  the  Farmer,  on  protect- 
ing 

PEACH  TREES. 
I  varied  the  experiment  of  protecting  them  last  win- 
ter to  ascertain  how  much  exposure  they  would 
bear.  I  tied  the  limits  together  and  wrapped  round 
them  a  single  turn  of  furniture  matting.  One  of 
them  had  a  foot  of  the  top  extending  exposed  above 
the  matting.  The  trees  came  out  bright  as  you  could 
wish  for,  although  the  thermometer  was  down  to 
37'^  below  zero  once  during  the  winter,  the  lowest 
ever  reached  in  this  place.  It  was  curious  to  set 
how  effectual  the  protection  was,  for  the  portion  of 
the  tree  exposed  above  the  matting  was  killed  just 
to  it,  and  no  further.  I  consider  the  question  set- 
tled in  regard  to  protecting  the  peach  in  this  lati- 
tude, after  a  trial  of  seven  years.  The  only  ques- 
tion with  me  is,  how  they  shall  be  treated  so  as  to 
bear. 

A  step  further  brings  me  to  the 


CHERRY  TREES, 
wliich  have  suffered  severely  the  past  winter.  There 
is  a  lesson  yet  to  be  learned  in  tliis  \icinity  on  this 
point.  It  will  never  do  to  rely  on  the  catalogues 
of  nurserymen  in  this  particular.  We  want  some 
varieties  that  will  stand  our  -winter,  without  protec- 
tion. I  know  of  none  to  be  relied  on,  except  the 
common  Kentish  or  Pie  cherry,  wliich  i^  perfectly 
hardy  here.  I  wish  some  correspondent  would  tell 
us  what  to  do  here  in  Maine.  I  was  astonished  to 
see  such  splendid  cherry  trees  in  Nova  Scotia,  while 
recently  there  ;  they  were  large,  and  so  glossy  that 
you  could  almost  see  your  fice  in  the  bark.  One 
man  sold  cherries  from  his  garden  last  year  to  the 
pretty  Uttle  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dol- 
lars. "  N.  T.  T. 
Bethel,  Me.,  July  20,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

IHCEEASED  ATTENTION  TO  AGRICUL- 
TURE, 

And  its  Connection  v^^ith  Chemistry, 
by  john  goldsbury. 

Agriculture,  for  a  long  time,  was  almost  wholly 
abandoned,  and  continued  to  be  neglected,  till  the 
introduction  of  the  feudal  system  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  gave  every  man  a  distinction  and 
rank  according  to  the  quantity  of  land  he  occupied. 
Nothing  contributed  more  to  give  an  importance  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  than  the  introduction  of  tliis 
system,  which  gave  the  tenant  who  cultivated  the 
soil,  as  well  as  the  landlord  who  ov^^led  it,  political 
pririleges  which  were  enjoyed  by  no  other  members 
of  the  community. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  England  has  done  more 
for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  than  during  double  the  amount  of  years 
in  any  preceding  period'of  her  history.  She  has  al- 
ways been  engaged  in  war.  Her  history  is  made 
up  of  little  else  but  accounts  of  sieges,  of  battles, 
and  of  conquests.  While  she  has  been  so  much  en- 
giged  in  foreign  and  aggressive  wars, — while,  in  the 
language  of  her  own  statesman,  "she  has  been  car- 
rying her  arts  and  her  arms  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,"  she  has  left  her  o«ai  soil  at  home,  un- 
cultivated and  unproductive.  Witliin  the  last  fifty 
years,  she  has  given  more  attention  to  agriculture ; 
and  her  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success. 
She  has  more  than  doubled  the  amomit  of  her  ag- 
ricultural productions. 

'The  same  remarks  apply  as  well  to  the  French ; 
nay,  they  apply  with  more  force  to  the  French  than 
they  do  to  the  English.  For  the  French  have  had 
an  equal  amount  of  wars  to  carry  on,  while  they 
have  suffered  more  from  the  effects  of  bad  govern- 
ment. Since  the  revolution,  they  have  made  some 
advancement  in  agriculture,  but  are  still  far  behind 
Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  they  have  a  climate 
and  soil  adapted  to  every  variety  of  vegetable 
growth.  In  all  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
increasing  attention  is  paid  to  this  subject.  InLom- 
bardy  and  Flanders,  it  is  carried  to  the  highest 
state  of  improvement. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world,  increased  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  the  old 
and  new  world,  and  in  both  hemispheres,  men  are 
beginning  to  see,  that  an  all-wise  Creator  has  de- 
creed that  plants  and  animals  should  derive  their 
subsistence  chiefly  from  the  soil,  and  that  all  the  el- 
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ements  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  are  to  be ! 
found  in  the  soil.  What  these  elements  and  ingre- 
dients are,  it  is  the  pro\"incc  of  the  chemist  to  in- 
form us.  The  chemist  has  given  us  all  the  knowl- 
edge he  has  on  the  subject ;  the  air  and  the  water, 
the  soil  and  the  subsoil,  have  each  a  part  in  their 
possession,  and  should  eacli  be  made  to  contribute  a 
share.  Nature,  in  the  production  of  a  perfect  plant, 
does  not  restrict  herself  to  the  animal,  vegetable  or 
mineral  world.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  new- 
ly-created world  was,  at  first,  entirely  a  mineral 
mass  of  matter,  from  which  vegetables  soon  grew 
abundantly  enough  to  su])port  all  animated  nature. 
Geologists  generally  suppose  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  was  necessa- 
r}'  to  fit  it  for  the  abode  of  jjlants  and  animals  ;  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  action  of  the  frost,  Avith  the 
winter's  rain  and  snow,  is  a  jjowei'ful  fertihzer  in 
this  climate  ;  and  that  fall  plowing,  and,  occasional- 
ly, deep  j)lowing,  should  go  together. 

Farmers  are  begimiing  to  see,  that  the  continual 
cropping  and  carrying  off  the  products  of  the  soil, 
year  after  year,  without  making  any  returns  by 
manuring  and  enricliing  it,  tends  to  exhaust  the 
soil.  Plowing  and  harro\\-ing,  stirring  and  pulver- 
iang  the  soil  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  restore  the 
properties  which  have  been  taken  aw-ay  by  the 
crops.  In  addition  to  these,  Hme,  potiish,  phos- 
phate of  Hme  or  bones,  common  wood  ashes,  soot, 
salt,  saltpetre  plaster  of  paris,  and  human  excre- 
ments, should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  in  different 
proportions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Be- 
sides, the  farmer  can  find,  sometimes  by  the  road- 
side, and  always  in  swamps,  a  rich  deposit  for  the 
supply  of  food  for  his  plants.  The  business  of  com- 
posting manure  by  the  use  of  muck  and  other  in- 
gredients, such  as  green  vegetable  matter  mixed 
with  mineral  substances,  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  farmer. 

Chemists  have  analyzed  almost  all  the  usefxd  veg- 
etables and  fruits,  and  ascertained  the  exact  projjor- 
tion  of  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  each.  Their  method  of  analysis  is,  first  to 
dry,  then  to  weigh,  then  to  bui'n  and  weigh  the 
ashes,  and  then  to  analyze  the  ashes.  The  ashes 
are  supposed  to  contain  all  the  mineral  substances 
■which  vegetiibles  draw  from  the  earth  ;  and  these 
substances  must  be  restored  to  the  earth  in  some 
way  or  manner,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  crop  af- 
terwards, especially  if  it  be  of  the  same  kind.  For 
if  this  abstraction  from  the  soil  of  certain  proper- 
ties goes  on  year  after  year,  for  considerable  time,  the 
soil  will  become  exhausted  and  un])roductive.  The 
mineral  substances  found  in  pknts  must  first  exist 
in  the  earth,  and  must  come  from  the  earth  ;  other- 
wise the  plants  cannot  grow  there. 

Chemists  have  not  only  analyzed  almost  every  ar- 
ticle used  as  the  food  of  animals  and  of  man  ;  but, 
also,  every  part  of  the  animal  body, — the  I)one,  the 
muscle,  the  fat,  the  milk,  tlie  skin,  the  horns,  the 
hoofs  and  the  hair.  These  are  all  formed  from  the 
food  wliicli  animals  consume,  and  are  consequently 
all  drawn  from  the  earth.  And  when  we  consider 
the  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  hogs,  poultry, 
&c.,  which  have  been  driven  or  carried  away  from 
the  country  to  some  distant  market,  no  part  of 
whose  bodies  has  lieen  returned  to  the  same  soil  to 
preserve  its  fertility,  we  arc  sur])rised,  that  the  soil 
from  which  so  much  has  already  been  subtracted, 
should  contimie  to  j)roduce  so  much  as  it  docs. 
Tliis  continual  skimming  of  the  soil  and  carrying  off 


the  crops,  is  the  reason  why  the  once  rich  and  pro- 
lific soil  of  Virginia  is  now  in  many  parts  no  longer 
able  to  raise  its  former  staple  productions,  wheat 
and  tobacco ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  China, 
which  has  existed  many  thousand  years,  continues 
to  be  as  populous  and  productive  as  ever,  because 
she  exports  nothing,  and  wastes  notliing  that  is  de- 
rived from  the  earth. 


SONG  OF  THE  HARVESTERS. 

We  gather  them  in — the  briglit  ^Teen  leaves, 

With  our  sc.rthes  aud  rakes  to-day, 
And  the  mow  grows  big,  as  the  pitcher  heaves 

His  lifts  in  the  swelt'ring  bay. 
O  ho  !  a  field  !  for  the  mower's  scythe, 

Hath  a  ring  as  of  destiny, 
Sweeping  the  earth  of  its  burthen  lithe, 

As  it  sings  in  wrathful  glee. 

We  gather  them,  in — the  nodding  plumes 

Of  the  yellow  and  bended  grain, 
And  the  flash  of  our  sickle's  light  illumes 

Our  march  o'er  the  vanquished  plain. 
Anon  we  come  with  the  steed-drawn  car — 

The  cunning  of  modern  laws  ; 
And  the  acres  stoop  to  its  clanging  jar, 

As  it  reeks  its  hungry  jaws. 

We  gather  them  in — the  mellow  fruits 

From  the  shrub,  the  vine  and  tree, 
With  their  russet,  and  golden  and  purple  suits, 

To  garnish  our  treasury. 
And  each  had  a  juicy  treasure  stored 

All  aneath  its  tainted  rind, 
To  cheer  our  guests  at  the  social  board, 

When  we  leave  our  cares  behind. 

We  gather  it  in — this  goodly  store, 

But  not  with  the  miser's  gust, 
For  the  Great  All  Father  we  adore 

Hath  but  given  it  in  trust: 
And  our  work  of  death  is  but  for  life, 

In  the  wintry  days  to  come — 
Then  a  blessing  upon  the  Reaper's  strife. 

And  a  shout  at  his  Harvest  Home. 


Tor  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SOURCES  OF  PLEASURE  FOR  THE 
FARMER. 

Mr.  Brown  :  —  How  pleasant,  during  the  Ion" 
winter  evenings,  when  the  cattle  are  all  housed  and 
perfectly  cared  for,  and  the  nork  of  the  day  is  done, 
to  sit  down  in  the  old  arm-chair,  before  the  bright 
fire,  with  hap])y  flices  around  you,  and  such  jiapers 
as  the  J^'ew  England  Farmer  to  read.  M'hat  if 
the  storm-king  does  reigu  without  ?  Our  hearths 
are  secure — we  fear  it  not.  The  summer  shall  chi^e 
it  away,  and  the  calm  shall  succeed  it. 

During  the  long  evenings,  or  in  leisure  moments, 
I  love  to  snatch  a  paper  or  book,  and  jiore  over  the 
thoughts  of  others,  aj\d  wea\e  the  rich  gems  of 
thought  and  bright  figures  into  my  own  web  of 
knowledge.  And  I  love  to  read  the  Book  of  Na- 
ture too,  and  receive  her  lessons,  fresh  and  at  first- 
hand. And  thus  her  teachings  may  not  be  distorted 
by  ignorance  or  prejudice — the  chamiels  through 
which  they  sometimes  come. 

I  often  feel  as  though  I  would  take  my  i)en  and 
give  you  some  of  my  musings,  as  I  pore  over  the 
leaves  of  Nature's  own  book.  I  think  it  well  that 
the  farmer  should  be  a  reading  man,  but  he  should 
be  a  thinking  man,  too.  It  is  not  safe  lor  him  to 
trust  entirely  to  the  thoughts  of  others.  Nor  should 
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he  be  dogmatical  in  liis  own  views.  Books  and  pa- 
pers are  like  crutches  and  spring  carriages  to  the 
mind.  He  who  suffers  himself  continually  to  be 
carried  about  by  them,  may  always  be  lame  and 
weakly,  but  never  the  hearty  robust,  strong  man, 
like  him  who  walks.  The  proper  ground  for  the 
former,  as  well  as  all  others,  to  stand  upon,  is  a  di"^- 
nijied  independence,  that  accords  to  others  the  right 
of  thinking  for  themselves,  and  claiming  and  using 
the  same  right  in  return.  There  is  too  much  dog- 
maticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  credulity  on  the 
other.  It  may  be  difficult  to  steer  clear  of  breakers 
but  it  is  worth  the  while  trying;. 

If  the  former  w'ould  keep  his  eyes  and  ears  wide 
open — cultivate  and  discipline  his  powers  of  obser- 
vation, and  learn  to  think  for  himself,  as  well  as  to 
malve  just  discriminations  respecting  the  thoughts 
of  others ;  he  might  save  himself  much  time  and 
trouble,  and  be  the  happier  for  it.  J.  T.  w. 

Marlboro',  JV.  H.,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SMALL  POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 

Friend  Bro\at^  : — Feeling  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject  of  agriculture  and  its  kindred  pursuits,  I 
propose,  through  the  columns  of  your  widely-read 
journal,  to  furnish  a  fact  or  offer  an  opinion,  now 
and  then,  upon  matters  therewith  connected.  Should 
this  meet  your  approval,  it  .may  be  as  well  to  com- 
mence while  the  resolve  is  upon  me. 

And  first — are  small  potatoes  equal  to  targe  ones 
for  the  purpose  of  reproduction  ?  I  can,  by  no 
means,  agree  with  your  correspondent,  S.  P.,  in  his 
course  of  reasoning  on  this  subject — to  my  mind, 
much  of  it  is  not  only  fallacious,  but  pernicious  in 
the  extreme. 

The  wise  axiom,  "  that  there  is  but  one  right 
way  to  do  a  thing,"  will  hardly  be  found,  as  he  con- 
tends, contradicted  by  the  workings  of  nature. 
Nay,  I  fancy  it  can  be  there  verified  to  a  demonstra- 
tion. It  is  quite  true,  that  at  times,  she  performs 
her  offices  in  different  ways — as  instanced  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  potato.  But  can  we  infer  from 
this  that  the  way  pursued  is  not  in  each  instance 
"  the  one  right  way,"  since  the  means  employed  are 
ever  the  liest  adapted  to  the  end  in  Aiew  ?  Or  shall 
we  conclude  that,  since  Nature  is  not  limited  in  her 
operations  to  a  single  waj',  any  Avay  by  which  man 
can  accomplish  his  purposes  is  equally  as  "right"  as 
any  other  P  It  would  hardly  be  thouglit  much  out 
of  the  proper  course  for  nature  to  produce  potatoes 
from  the  seed,  since  it  would  answer  her  ends  as  well. 
But  it  might  be  viewed  in  a  very  different  light  in 
the  farmer,  as  it  could  hardly  serve  his  purpose  at 
all.  Possibly  it  will  require  no  very  great  power  of 
argument  to  convince  even  the  most  obtuse,  that  in 
this  particular  case,  at  least,  there  is  a  "  one  right 
way."  That  there  is  in  every  case,  is  equally  certain, 
and  constitutes,  no  less  in  farming  than  in  every  other 
pursuit  of  hfe,  a  great  truth  seldom  lost  sight  of  but 
with  mischievous  results.  I  am  far  from  certain 
that  S.  P.,  alter  all,  is  not  equally  sensible  of  its  im- 
portance, since  he  lays  it  down  as  a  "  great  prin- 
ciple," "  that  the  farmer  depends  upon  facts  wholly." 
Now  ficts  are  only  useful  to  those  who  hold  to  a 
"  one  right  way,"  and  are  seeking  it  by  the  light  of 
experience. 

As  to  the  em])Ioyment  of  small  potatoes  for  seed  : 
We  should  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  conform  to 
the   laws   of  nature.     Now,  it  is  clearly  a  law  of 


nature,  "  that  the  larger  and  more  fully  developed 
the  seed,  the  more  thrifty  and  vigorous  the  plant, 
all  other  things  being  equal."  Who  shall  say,  then, 
that  the  same  law  does  not  govern  plants  that  are 
pro])agated  by  tubers  ?  Nay,  is  not  the  reason  for 
this  result  much  more  obvious  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other  ?  But,  says  S.  P.,  we  want  facts,  not 
speculations  !  True,  and  yet  the  knowledge  of  facts 
is,  in  a  very  great  degree,  the  fruit  of  speculation. 
The  science  of  agriculture,  like  that  of  chemistry,  is 
eminently  experimental,  and  experiments  are  wholly 
the  results  of  speculation.  But  to  the  point.  Thei'e 
is  one  fact  which  he  insists  upon,  that,  to  my  mind, 
is  quite  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  this 
matter,  and  conclusive  against  him.  Namely,  "  that 
large  tubers  are  of  artificial  growth."  This  is  un- 
questionable as  to  potatoes,  their  present  size  being 
the  result  of  a  gradual  development  under  culti- 
vation,— which  cultivation  consisted  in  part  of  a 
constant  selection  of  the  larger  tubers  to  seed  from. 
The  seed  of  the  potato  produces  tubers  perfectly 
matured  and  of  full,  natural  size,  the  first  year,  but 
it  requires  several  years  of  careful  culture,  and  a 
constant  selection  of  the  larger  and  more  fully 
develo]3ed  tubers  for  reproduction,  to  bring  them  to 
perfection.  And  then,  as  he  very  justly  observes, 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  revert  to  their  origi- 
nal type.  Now,  it  must  be  ob\ious  from  these 
facts  alone — the  artificial  growth  of  the  large  tuber, 
and  its  tendency  to  revert  to  its  natural  state, — that 
the  immediate  product  of  small  potatoes  can  never 
equal  that  of  large  ones,imth  similar  culture.  This 
may  be  all  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  it  is  so  legi- 
timate and  logical  a  deduction  from  his  own  facts, 
that  I  have  faith  to  beUeve  that  even  S.  P.  will  con- 
sider it  conclusive. 

This  "  small  potato  doctrine "  has  not  even  the 
poor  merit  of  novelty.  It  originated  very  possibly 
with  the  first  "  planter,"  and,  appealing  to  the  cupi- 
dity of  man,  has  out-lived  a  host  of  fallacies,  far  less 
prejjosterous  or  pernicious.  For  years  it  has  shed 
its  blight  over  our  agricultural  interest.  For  years 
paralyzed  to  a  great  extent  the  best  exertions  of  the 
true  friend  of  the  husbandman.  The  "  old  fashioned 
farmer"  as  he  delights  to  style  himself,  clings  most 
tenaciously  to  his  belief  in  "  small  potato"  seed, 
and  indeed  in  small  potato  stock,  "  as  no  less  per- 
fect in  respect  to  vitality  and  the  specific  character  of 
its  several  species,"  and  consequently,  equally  as 
good  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  reproduction. 
A  fatal  mistake,  let  who  may  entertain  it.  A  dan- 
gerous heresy  that  must  be  rooted  from  men's  minds 
ere  wo  can  look  for  any  marked  improvement  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  Let  this  be  a  great  purpose 
with  your  journal.  Teach  only  the  "  one  right " 
doctrine — that  the  never  varying  essentials  to  good 
crops  and  success  in  husbandry,  are  good  soil, 
natural  or  artificial — good  seeds,  good  tools  and 
good  culture.  Let  the  ])recept  be  worked  out  in 
the  practice,  and  the  time  will  come  when  in  our 
less  favored  clime,  and  upon  our  sterile  soil,  shall 
grow  up  a  system  of  agriculture  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen.  L.  P. 

EaM  JFoburn,  Aug.  3,  1855. 


Grasshoppers.  —  The  ecUtor  of  the  California 
Farmer,  in  his  journal  of  July  13,  states  that  grass- 
hoppers are  exceedingly  numerous  and  destructive. 
He  had  seen  one  that  measured  from  three  and  a 
half  to  four  inches  in  lenjrth  ! 
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THE  PEACH  APRICOT. 


The  delineation  cabove  is  from  a  sj)ecimen  gath- 
ered in  our  garden  about  the  tenth  of  August.  The 
largest  sample  of  the  fruit  is  about  four  inches 
in  circumference,  roundish,  rather  flattened,  and 
somewhat  compressed  on  its  sides,  with  a  well- 
marked  suture.  Skin  yellow  in  the  shade,  but  deep 
orange,  mottled  with  dark  brown,  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  of  a  fine  yellow  saffron  color,  juicy,  ricli  and 
high-flavored.    Downing  says : 

"The  apricot  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  stone 
fruit  trees,  easily  kno^vn  by  its  glossy  heart-shaped 
foliage,  large  white  blossoms,  and  smooth-skinned, 
golden  or  ruddy  fruit.  In  the  fruit  garden  it  is  a 
highly  attractive  object  in  early  s])ring,  as  its  charm- 
ing flowers  are  the  first  to  ex])and.  It  forms  a  finej 
spreading  tree  of  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and 
is  hardy  enough  to  bear  as  an  open  standard  south 
of  the  42''  of  latitude  of  this  country.  | 


Uses. — A  very  handsome  and  dcHcious  dessert 
fruit,  only  inferior  to  the  peach,  ripening  about  mid- 
sumrper,  after  cherries,  and  before  plums,  at  a  sea- 
son when  it  is  peculiarly  acce])tixble.  For  preserv- 
ing in  sugar  or  brandy,  for  jellies,  or  pastries,  it  is 
highly  esteemed,  and,  where  it  is  abundant,  an  ad- 
mirable liqueur  is  made  from  the  fruit ;  and  it  is 
also  dried  for  winter  use. 

Cultivation. — This  tree  is  almost  always  bud- 
ded on  the  plum  stock  (on  which  in  July  it  takes 
readily,)  as  it  is  found  more  hardy  and  durable  than 
uj)on  its  own  root.  Many  American  nui"serymen 
bud  the  ajmcot  on  the  peach,  but  the  trees,  so  i)ro- 
duced,  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality — short  lived, 
more  liable  to  diseases,  and  the  fruit  of  a  second- 
rate  flavor.  Budded  on  the  plum,  they  are  well 
adapted  to  strong  soils,  in  which  they  always  hold 
thcii'  fruit  better  than  in  light  sandy  soils. 
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Apricots  generally  grow  very  thriftily,  and  soon 
make  fine  he:ids,  and  produce  an  abundance  of  blos- 
soms and  young  fruit ;  but  the  crop  of  the  latter 
frequently  falls  off  wlien  half-grown,  from  being 
stung  by  the  plum-weevil  or  curculio,  to  which  the 
smooth  skin  of  this  fruit  seems  highly  attractive. 
Seedling  apricots  are  usually  more  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive here,  than  the  finer  grafted  sorts. 

This  is  a  favorite  tree  for  training  on  walls  or  cs- 
paUers,  and,  in  town  gardens  especially,  we  often 
see  it  trained  against  the  sides  of  brick  houses,  and 
yielding  most  abundantly.  As  the  apricot,  howev- 
er, expands  its  blossoms  very  early,  it  should  not 
be  placed  on  an  east  wall,  or  in  a  situation  where  it 
is  too  much  exposed  to  the  full  morning  sun." 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  CORN  CROP. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  my  summer  rambles  about  the 
country,  no  one  object  has  afforded  me  more  grati- 
fication than  the  appearance  of  the  corn  crop.  Not 
only  does  that  crop  exhibit  a  high  state  of  promise, 
but  it  seems  to  nie  that  a  much  larger  aggregate 
breadth  of  soil  than  usual  has  been  applied  to  it  the 
present  season.  This,  in  the  face  of  the  partial 
failure  of  last  year  from  the  drought,  indicates  that 
the  value  of  the  corn  crop  is  compelling  a  proper 
appreciation  from  our  flirmers,  despite  of  the  seem- 
ing heavy  labor  of  its  cultivation.  I  rejoice  at  this  ; 
for  I  honestly  beheve  that,  with  the  decHne  of  the 
corn  crop,  we  may  date  the  dechne  of  the  great  in- 
terest of  agriculture  in  this  country. 

When  I  see  a  farmer  figuring  up  the  expense  of 
cultivating  corn,  and  declaring  that  every  bushel  he 
raises  costs  him  more  than  it  comes  to — that  he  can 
buy  it  cheaper  than  he  can  produce  it — I  set  him 
down  as  a  man  in  great  danger  of  cultivating  a  too 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sheriff.  It  is  true 
that  the  proper  adaptation  and  manuring  of  the  soil 
for  corn,  the  hoeing,  the  harvesting,  the  husking 
and  the  shelling  of  the  crop,  ordinarily  involve  a 
good  deal  of  labor ;  but  then  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  no  other  croj)  so  well  subdues  the  land, 
or  leaves  it  in  so  good  a  condition  for  other  crops — 
that  none  affords  such  indispensable  food  for  both 
man  and  beast,  or  can  be  adapted  to  so  many  pur- 
poses. When  hay  is  twenty  dollars  a  ton,  the  stov- 
er from  the  corn-field  is  no  small  item  in  the  feed 
of  cattle,  to  say  nothing  of  the  one  or  two  tons  of 
pumpkins  per  acre,  which  may  be  raised  along  with 
the  corn  without  sensibly  diminishing  the  latter 
crop.  All  observing  farmers  agree  also,  that  not 
only  Indian  meal,  but  the  stover  of  corn,  constitute 
the  very  best  food  for  cattle,  and  especially  for 
cows  in  milk.  The  milk,  the  butter,  and  the  cheese, 
made  from  "corn  feed,"  are  always  superior  to  those 
made  from  any  other ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  superiority  of  "corn- 
fed  pork,"  for  everybody  knows  of  it. 

Again,  corn  is  the  safest  crop  that  can  be  cultiva- 
ted. Potatoes  may  rot — wheat  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  fly,  the  midge,  the  rust,  the  drought,  or  by 
too  much  wet — rye  may  "winter-kill,"  and  oats  may 
blast — but  corn  does  not  fail,  on  an  average,  once 
in  twenty  years.  Tliere  may  be  partial  failures 
from  di-ought  or  frost,  but  anytliing  like  a  total 


fiiilurc  has  occurred  but  once  in  New  England  with- 
in the  present  century,  and  that  was  during  the 
cold  season  of  181G.  Last  year  there  was  very 
nearly  a  failure  of  this  crop  in  some  of  the  western 
States  ;  but  if  the  newspaper  accounts  may  be  re- 
lied on,  the  aggregate  crop  of  the  present  season, 
all  over  the  country,  bids  fair  to  atone  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  last.  This  is  the  brightest  indication 
of  the  tiines ;  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country  has 
become  so  far  identified  with  corn,  that  even  the 
fiiilure  of  cotton  could  scarcely  affect  it  more.  The 
aggregate  corn  crop  of  the  present  season,  from 
present  appearances,  will  be  much  greater  than  ev- 
er before ;  it  may  reach  the  enormous  amount  of 
ft-om  six  to  eight  hundred  millions  of  bushels — and 
yet,  I  venture  to  assert  that  not  one  of  those  who 
have  contributed  to  swell  this  great  aggregate  is  the 
poorer  for  ha^ing  cultivated  com.  It  is  all  non- 
sense to  say  that  the  crop,  in  any  case,  "costs  more 
than  it  comes  to." 

As  to  the  best  mode  of  harvesting  corn,  I  will 
say  a  few  words.  Where  the  saving  of  the  stover 
is  an  oliject — and  I  do  not  know  the  place  in  New 
England  where  it  is  not  an  object — nearly  all  good 
practical  fiirmers  agree  that  the  best  way  is  to  cut 
it  up  as  soon  as  the  ears  are  out  of  the  milk,  and 
while  the  leaves  and  husks  are  green,  tie  it  in  bun- 
dles, and  place  those  bundles  in  "stooks"  to  cure. 
As  soon  as  they  become  dry,  the  corn  may  be 
husked,  and  the  stover  stowed  away  in  the  barn ; 
and,  thus  cured,  the  cattle  vnW  eat  it  at  any  time  in 
winter  in  preference  to  the  best  English  hay.  One 
good  farmer  tells  me  that  the  stover  of  his  corn- 
field is  better  than  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  and  that  it 
very  nearly  pays  for  the  labor  of  cultivating  the 
crop,  from  the  fact  that  such  labor  interferes  very 
little  with  the  time  necessary  for  haying,  and  for 
harvesting  other  crops.  Besides,  he  says,  any  other 
crop,  be  it  grass,  grain,  or  potatoes,  will  rotate  with 
a  corn  crop  better  than  with  any  other. 

As  for  the  varieties  of  corn  best  adapted  to  par- 
ticular localities — not  to  particular  soils,  for  corn 
will  grow  with  manure  on  any  soil — there  need  be 
little  said,  for  this  grain  has  a  wonderful  faculty  of 
adapting  itself  to  almost  any  climate.  The  large 
southern  corn,  if  planted  at  the  North  will  gradu- 
ally become  smaller,  until  it  attains  a  growth  adapt- 
ed to  the  climate ;  and  northern  corn,  planted  at 
the  South,  undergoes  a  corresponding  change  there. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  varieties  may  be  some- 
what ameliorated.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Far- 
mer, in  answer  to  a  correspondent,  you  stated  the 
"Early  Jeflerson"  to  be  the  earUest  corn.  Now  I 
have  cultivated  for  years  the  common  kind  of  yel- 
low "eight-row"  corn,  made  earlier  than  usual  by  a 
fortnight,  by  a  farmer  in  Vermont,  who  for  eight 
years  in  succession  plucked  the  very  first  ripening 
ears  in  his  field  and  preserved  them  for  seed.  I  al- 
ways have  green  corn  of  this  variety  from  the  middle 
to  the  twentieth  of  July  ;  and  year  before  last  I  gath- 
ered a  quantity  of  perfectly  ripe  ears  on  the  5th  of 
August.  It  is  not  "sweet  corn"  in  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  term  ;  but  it  is  much  sweeter  and  more 
palatable  for  cooking  green  than  the  "Early  Jeffer- 
son ;"  which  latter,  in  fact,  is  hardly  M'orth  the  cook- 
ing. This  early  variety  of  mine  would  be  invalua- 
ble for  cultivating  in  more  northern  latitudes,  for 
three  months  of  good  weather  are  all  that  is  want- 
ed to  grow  and  ripen  it. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no  very  great 
difference  in  the  varieties  of  corn,  in  regard  to  the 
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yield  ]3cr  acre.  The  large  "tree-corn"  of  the  South  ]  will  come  up  to  our  expectations  can  only  be  deter- 
and  Soutli-\vest,where  a  man  is  obliged  to  stand  on  mined,  when  a  full  detail  of  the  experiments  made 
tiptoe  to  reach  the  ears,  seldom,  I  am  told,  yields  i  shall  be  presented. 


more  than  fii'ty  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the  great 
corn-growing  Scioto  Valley,  fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre  is  considered  a  large  a\erage  cro]).  And  yet  I 
once  knew  one  hundred  and  thirtif-one  bushels  to  the 
acre,  of  common  eight-rowed  yellow  corn  to  draw 
the  first  corn  ])remium  at  the  fair  of  the  agricultu- 
ral society  in  Rutland  County,  Vermont.  This,  to 
be  sure,  is  something  extra ;  but  fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre  is  liy  no  means  a  crop  to  brag  of,  even  in  what 
is  usually  called  the  sterile  soil  of  old  Middlesex. 
I  have  raised  nearly  as  large  a  measure  of  ears  on 
a  square  rod,  of  the  common  wliite  pop-corn,  as  of 
any  other ;  because,  though  the  ears  are  much 
smaller,  the  hills  will  bear  plantinjj  much  nearer  to- 


This  is  certain,  where  one  and  a  half  and  two 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  was  calculated  on  in  the 
spring,  but  little  more  than  one  ton  has  as  yet  been 
realized.  Whether  this  deficiency  shall  be  supplied 
by  the  second  crop  and  the  sujjerabimdance  of  com 
fodder,  will  depend  much  on  the  vigilance  and  in- 
dustry of  farmers.  EsSEX. 

August  10,  1855. 


Ok,  a 


For  ike  New  England  Farmer. 

LITTLE  THINGS : 
Walk  lv  My  Gakdicn No.  3. 


^,  ,  ^,  '     1      ■  II      r-  ^1  •        I  do  not  write  about  mv  garden  because  it  is  so 

gether,  and  the  average  numbei",  per  stalk  of  this  j^  ^^  expensive,  or  so  much  better  than  those  of 
variety,  IS  much  greater  tkm  will  hold  good  of  the,  ^-^^j  j^,,^/^  ,,^^  l^^^^^^^^  ^^.^^.^.  .^^^^  possesses 
larger  varieties.     And  by  the  way,  I  would  recom-|  j^^-  j^^^vidual  interest.     Every  garden  is  full  of  in- 

struction,  even  that  of  the  sluggard.     While  taking 
mv  walk  this  morning,  I  was  struck  with  the 


i-ger  varieties, 
mend  a  much  more  extensive  cultivation  of  this  va- 
riety. The  oleaginous  matter  which  it  contains, 
and  which  causes  it  to  "pop"  so  freely,  renders  it 
very  valual)le  for  the  fattening  of  fowls,  while 
"popped  corn"  is  the  simplest,  lightest,  cheapest, 
and  most  nutritious  form  of  unleavened  bread 
known  to  the  world.  No  family,  in  these  days, 
ought  to  be  without  a  "corn-popper." 

I  could  write  for  hours  upon  the  advantages  to 
our  fanners  of  entering  more  largely  into  the  culti 


POWER  OF   LEAVES  TO   ABSORB   HEAT. 

I  transplanted  some  cabbages,  gave  them  a  single 
watering,  and  covered  them  with  leaves  of  rhubarb, 
or  burdock,  which  I  find  much  better  than  repeated 
watering.  The  thermometer  had  been  up  to  95'^, 
yet  the  plants  did  not  wilt.  What  oceans  of  heat 
are  swallowed  up  by  vegetation  in  summer!     The 


vation  of  maize,  and  then  scarcely  satisfy  my  owii  leaves  do  not  merely  evaporate  the  water  h\  the  aid 
feeHngs  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  expect  others,  I  of  heat,  but  they  have  an  apparatus  by  which  water 
however,  to  partake  of  my  enthusiasm,  and  so  T is  emitted  from  their  surfaces,  which,  when  disen- 
forbear;  and  will  close  by  an  afiirmation,  of  which. gaged,  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  sensible  heat.  A 
I  challenge   the  disproval.     It  is  this  :  JSTo  fanner  single  large  maple  in  open  ground  will  almost  al- 


ever  yet  cidttvated  too  much  Indian  corn. 
Somei-ville.  E.  c 


Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HAY  CROP. 

Notwithstanding  the  long-continued  growth,  and 
the  luxuriant  appearance  of  the  fields,  there  is  much 


wav's  induce  a  current  of  air  beneath  its  shade. 

Somebody  has  said,  and  it  has  gone  the  rounds 
of  the  papers,  that  nitrogenous  manures  are  not 
good  for  cabbages  or  ruta  bagas.  Now  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  Ihey  love  such  manures,  but  the  trouble 
is,  such  manures  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  and  if  possible,  prepared  early  in  the 
season.     I  have  for  many  years  preferred  this  kind 


reason  to  believe  that  the  amount  of  hay  actually  i  of  manure  to  all  others,  and  have  almost  always 
secured  m  condition  to  be  used,  will  come  short  of  ],eat  my  neighbor,  the  doctor,  who  is  a  good  ga'r- 


a  fair  average  of  the  crop  for  the  last  ten  years 
This  is  true,  so  far  as  my  ol)servation  has  extended 
in  the  eastern  ])art  of  the  State.  The  check  put  on 
grass,  l)y  the  extreme  drought  of  the  last  year,  in 
many  fields,  will  not  be  overcome  until  the  land  is 
re-seeded.  When  the  plants  are  once  killed,  no  fer- 
tilizing application  will  cause  them  to  sprout  again. 
If  we  do  not   mistake,  an  injury  of  twenty-five  per 


dener. 

I  have  a  spot  sown  with  seeds  from  the  Patent 
Office  called  the 

CIL\MPION   PEA   OF  ENGL.\ND. 
They  look  finely,  are  ready  for  ])ickhig  after  the 
Prince  Albert,  and  liefore  the   ^Marrowfat.     They 
have  been  cultivated  for  several  years  by  some  Eng- 


cent.  to  most  of  our  fields  luipjiened  in  this  way. —  lish  families  in  this  vicinity,  by  whom  they  are  high- 
Then,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  early  spring  I  b'  pi'izcd.  I  think  they  are  not  generally  knowii 
was  peculiarly  unprojtitious  to  the  starting  ahead  of  (in  this  State,  but  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
this  croji.  Very  few  fields  were  grown  sufficiently  j  "i""  culinary  articles.  Item.  —  Sow  the  Prince  Al- 
to be  cut  on  the  4  tli  of  July.  Generally  they  were  ' 
ten  days,  at  least,  behind  at  that  time.  And  subse- 
quently, when  cut,  it  took  four  days  or  more  to 
malie  it,  as  is  usually  done  in  two,  in  fliir  weather. 
Talving  into  view  all  these  circumstances,  and  the 
emjjty  condition  of  the  mows  in  our  barns  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  fair  to  say,  that  the  crop  is  con- 
sideralily  less  than  average. ' 

AVe  have  l)een  led  to  these  reflections  on  the  crop 
of  hay,  from  the  interest  we  had  felt  in  facilitating 
the  labor  of  cuttmg  it.  We  had  ]jersuaded  ourselves 
that  one-half  of  this  labor,  at  least,  might  be  saved, 
by  the  proper  introduction  of  machines,  to  be  oper- 
ated by  horse  or  ox  power.     Whether  the  result 


bert,  Champion  and  Marrowfat,  for  a  succession  of 
productive  crops. 

Some  very  silly  things  have  been  written  respect- 
ing the  use  of 

SALT  AS  A  MAM:1!1:. 
The  chief  use  of  salt  is  alleged  to  be  its  power  of 
destroying  grubs  and  worms.  Now  I  would  like  to 
know  how  many  l)ushels,  evenly  spread  over  an 
acre,  Avould  be  necessary,  so  as  to  destroy  a  single 
worm P  Then,  again,  it  destroys  weeds.  But  so 
will  sulphuric  acid,  potash,  or  any  other  salt,  or 
acid,  when  used  in  large  quantities,  and  in  a  con- 
centrated form.  How  many  bushels  of  salt  to  the 
acre  would  it  take  so  as  to  kill  any  weed  whatever? 
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I  will  answer.  It  will  take  just  as  much  as  willj 
kill  everythinff  you  plant  or  sow,  except  such  plants , 
as  are  of  marine  orifj^in.  There  is,  however,  one  i 
little  experiment  which  I  once  made  with  complete  ] 
success.  I  had  a  spot  thickly  set  with  Canada  this-! 
ties  where  I  wished  to  make  a  garden.  I  manured 
the  ground  heivily,  sowed  with  oats,  and  let  this- 
tles and  oats  grow  together.  When  they  were  in 
full  bloom,  I  mowed  them  pretty  high,  and  with  a 
tin  coftcc-])ot  of  beef  brine  I  filled  up  the  hollow 
stocks  of  the  thistles  with  the  same.  To  some  this 
might  seem  small  business,  but  I  passed  over  the 
ground  faster  than  I  could  hoe  it  when  under  culti- 
vation. The  result  was,  that  I  never  saw  any  this- 
tles grow  there  afterwards.  I  close  this  article  by 
declaring  that  I  design  to  make  my  garden  supply 
my  table  with  something  fresh  the  year  round. 
Bethel,  Me.,  Aug.  4,  1855.  n.  t.  t. 


PROPER  TIME  FOR  GATHERING 
PEARS. 

A  late  number  of  the  London  Gardener's  Chron- 
icle contains  an  article  upon  this  subject  by  M. 
De  Jonghe,  of  Brussels,  a  portion  of  which  may 
prove  of  service  to  some  of  our  readers.     He  says  : 

Formerly,  when  the  varieties  of  jjears  in  cultivation 
were  comparatively  few,  there  was  Httle  difficulty  in 
knowing  the  time  when  each  sort  ought  to  be  gath- 
ered ;  but  now,  when  the  number  of  good  varieties 
is  so  much  increased,  the  proper  time  for  gather- 
ing the  res])ective  sorts  cannot  be  known  without  a 
certain  experience  acquired  during  a  period  of  from 
three  to  five  years,  in  order  that  a  mean  may  be  ob- 
tained. For  the  maturity  of  the  fruit  on  the  tree 
depends  : — 

1.  On  the  indi\idual  constitution  of  the  tree,  and 
its  liabihty  to  change. 

2.  On  the  soil  in  which  the  tree  is  planted. 

3.  On  the  influence  of  the  stock. 

4.  On  the  temperature  of  the  season,  whether 
more  or  less  favorable  for  accelerating  the  maturity 
of  the  fruit 

In  order  to  know  exactly  the  mean  period  of  ma- 
turity on  the  tree  of  any  particular  variety  of  fruit, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  several  trees  of  such  vari- 
ety, planted  in  different  soils  and  situations.  With 
regird  to  the  varieties  of  Pears  which  ripen  at  the 
end  of  summer,  or  early  in  autumn,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  fix  the  date  when  they  should  be  gathered ; 
for,  in  the  same  situation,  this,  in  different  j'ears, 
does  not  vary  more  than  10  days. 

The  influence  of  soil,  of  stocks  and  of  tempera- 
ture more  or  less  warm  and  dry,  is  not  so  great  on 
early  fruits  as  on  the  late  autumn,  winter  and  spring 
varieties.  With  regard  to  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  kinds,  they  cannot  always  be  left  to  ripen 
completely  on  the  tree,  grown  as  a  pyramid  or 
standard,  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  these  sorts 
of  fruits  do  not,  in  our  climate,  merit  a  wall,  where, 
in  fact,  they  are  never  so  good  as  in  the  open  ground. 
When  a  considerable  number  of  fruits  is  observed 
to  have  reiched  the  point  of  maturity,  and  when, 
with  a  slight  jiressure  of  the  thumb,  the  stallv  is 
readily  detached,  without  twisting,  at  its  junction 
with  the  spur,  a  portion  of  the  fruit  should  then  be 
gathered,  and  allowed  to  acquire  their  full  maturity 
in  the  fruit-room.  This  first  gathering  will  ease 
the  tree,  and  the  whole  of  the  nutritive  sap  will  l)e 
directed  towards  the  remaining  fruits,  which,  in  con- 


sequence, become  much  finer ;  and  these  are  gath- 
ered in  the  same  manner,  and  successionally. 

The  operation  of  successional  gathering  may  be 
very  advantageously  followed  up,  because  all  the 
fruits  on  a  tree  never  ripen  simultaneously ;  and 
that  they  may  acquire  full  perfection,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  they  should  be  left  on  the  tree  to  attain 
the  necessary  degree  of  maturity,  known  to  the 
j)ractised  eye  by  certain  signs,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out,  without  entering  into  tedious 
details. 

With  regard  to  the  late  autumn,  winter  and 
spring  pears,  the  same  jiroceeding  is  adopted  ;  it  is 
only  by  successional  gatherings  that  we  can  hit  upon 
the  ])roper  time,  and  know  the  happy  medium  be- 
tween gathering  too  early  or  too  late.  The  gath- 
ering of  these  fruits,  in  season  as  above  mentioned, 
commences  about  the  middle  of  September,  and 
continues  till  the  end  of  October,  or  till  just  before 
the  fall  of  the  leaves. 

When  some  fruits,  neither  bruised  nor  pierced 
by  insects,  of  a  late  variety  of  pear  begin  to  drop, 
although  not  affected  by  strong  winds  nor  by 
drought ;  and  when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow 
and  fall  from  the  tree,  an  attentive  and  experienced 
])erson  will  ])erceive  that  the  period  of  gathering  is 
at  hand. 

The  same  kind  of  fruit  cannot  be  gathered  uni- 
formly at  the  same  date,  owing  to  various  circum- 
stances which  influence  the  ripening ;  but  by  suc- 
cessional gatherings,  or  at  intervals,  the  proper 
time  for  different  localities  is  best  ascertamed  ;  and 
that,  in  general,  all  the  varieties  ought  to  be  gath- 
ered before  their  jierfect  matm-ity,  which  should  be 
attained  in  the  fruit-room. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

"WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  COW  OF 
NATIVE  BREED?" 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  reperusal  of  the  criticisms  of 
"W.  S.  L.,"  as  they  appear  on  the  pages  of  the 
Farmer  for  June,  brings  to  mind  the  propriety  of 
replying  to  his  inquiry,  "■What  constitutes  a  cow  of 
native  breed  P"  Mr.  L.  saj  s  he  understands  by  na- 
tive breed,  one  indigenous  to  the  county."  That  is, 
born  in,  or  having  its  origin  in  the  county.  If  be- 
ing born  in  makes  the  animal  native,  then  all  the 
otis])ring  of  stock  imported,  that  chance  to  be 
dropped  in  the  county,  will  be  entitled  to  the  ai> 
pellation  of  native.  But  if  the  first  origin  of  the 
race  must  be  shown  to  have  been  within  the  county, 
then  it  is  as  well  to  admit,  in  the  onset,  that  no 
such  thing  can  be  shown  ;  because  every  one  knows 
that  all  our  animals  proceeded  from  stock  imported, 
at  periods  more  or  less  remote.  So  that  the  re- 
mark recently  made  in  your  paper  is  true,  that  the 
discussion  about  native  breeds  resolves  itself  into  a 
talk  about  words,  and  ivords  only.  For  this  reason, 
I  hope  to  be  excused  attempting  any  further  answer. 

I  am  happy  in  having  drawn  from  my  friend  so  val- 
uable a  mass  of  facts,  relating  to  the  stock  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Worcester.  But  ho  will  jiardon  me  when  I  say, 
that  this  statement  of  selected  and  petted  animals 
goes  but  a  little  way  towards  showing  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  entire  stock  of  the  county.  Possibly 
my  estimate  that  nine-tenths  of  them  were  native,  in 
the  sense  of  the  term,  as  ordinarily  used,  may  have 
been  extravagant;  but  from  the  best  estimate  in 
my  power  to  form,  by  the  use  of  my  eyes  and  my 
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ears,  wherever  I  have  been,   (and  I  have  been  in 

most  of  the  counties  of  the  acljoiiiing   States  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,)   I  have  seen  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  vary  tliis  opinion.  Essex. 
June,  1855. 


For  the  NeiD  England  Farmer. 

FARM  WAGES  AND  LABOR. 

Mr.  Editor  : — A  writer  in  the  last  number  of 
the  monthly  Farmer  finds  himself  much  troul)led 
on  account  of  the  high  wages  whicli  farm  lal)orers 
are  receiving.  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  good 
workmen  receive  no  more  than  a  lair  equivalent  for 
their  labor ;  if  farmers  wish  to  employ  idle,  igno- 
rant, bigoted  laborers,  they  may  do  so,  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  difficult  to  obtain  others.  The  for- 
eigner when  he  first  arrives,  may  be  liired  for  small 
wages,  yet  he  is  dear  "help ;"  but  after  he  has 
learned  the  ways  of  the  country,  lie  demands  and 
obtains  as  high  wages  as  the  Yanlvee.  Much  of  the 
farm  labor  is  performed  by  machinery,  and  less 
hand  labor  is  needed  now  than  formerly,  and  more 
intelligent  labor  is  required.  The  farm  workman 
labors  more  hours  than  almost  any  other,  and  he  is 
much  exposed  to  the  weather.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  condition  of  the  farm  laborer,  working  14 
or  16  hours  per  diem,  for  $14  or  $15  per  month, 
does  not  compare  very  well  with  that  of  the  me- 
chanic, working  ten  or  eleven  hours,  for  $  1 ,50  or 
$2  per  diem.  Working  "by  the  month"  wears  out 
the  strength  and  constitution,  so  that  no  man  with 
average  health  can  expect  to  hold  out  longer  than 
to  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty  jears. 

Then  farm  labor  is  not  constant  employment,  for 
after  the  farmer  has  gathered  in  the  products  of  the 
soil,  he  does  not  require  any  extra  help  until  it  is 
time  to  prepare  the  ground  for  another  crop  ;  conse- 
quently, there  is,  during  the  winter,  but  little  em- 
ployment to  be  had. 

There  is  so  much  exposure  in  farming  that  young 
men  Mho  commence  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  with- 
out any  property,  and  with  the  intention  of  getting 
a  living  by  working  on  a  farm,  and  who  have  an 
average  fortune,  usually  end  a  short  life  as  ])oor  as 
they  began  it.  According  to  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  "E.  U.  L.,"  wages  ought  to  l)e  low  when  pro- 
duce is  high  ;  that  is,  the  farmer  cannot  pay  so  high 
wages  when  corn  is  $1,25  ])cr  bushel,  as  he  can 
when  it  is  only  75  cts.     IIow  is  this  ? 

Nothing  has  been  said  al)out  that  numerous 
class  called  day  laborers,  men  hiving  large  families 
to  support,  and  who  are  compelled  to  get  their  liv- 
ing by  working  out  l)y  the  day  on  I'arms.  Employ- 
ment is  far  from  being  constant  with  them,  and 
their  condition  is,  if  possil)le,  worse  than  that  of  the 
mechanic  or  the  laborer  for  manufacturing  compa- 
nies, for  they  have  great  reason  to  hope  that  by  at- 
tending to  their  business  they  may  get  ])romoted  ; 
but  the  farm  lal:)orer  can  have  no  such  hope ;  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  is  in  his  prime,  and  commands 
as  high  wages  then  as  ever,  and  considering  the 
short  period  in  which  farm  lalior  is  really  in  de- 
mand, I  think  th  it  l.il)orers  in  tliat  business  ought 
to  command  the  best  of  ])ay.  E.  N. 

Soulli  Hadley,  Aug.,  1855. 


Remarks.  —  We  cannot  agree  with  all  that 
"E.  N."  says  in  this  article,  but  arc  quite  willing 
that  he  shall  have  a  fair  hearing. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS~1855. 

STATE  SHOWS. 

Alabama Montgomery,  Oct.  23,  24,  25,  26. 

California Sacramento,  Sri>t.  — 

Canada  East Sherbrook,  Sept.  11,  12,  13,  14. 

Canada  West Coburjr,  Oct.  9,  lU,  11,  12. 

Connecticut Hartford,  Oct.  9,  10,  11,  12. 

East  Tennessee London,  Oct.  23,  24,  25. 

Geor-ia Atalanta,  Sept.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15. 

Illiiicis Chicago,  Oct.  9,  10,  11,12. 

Iiidiinia Indianapolis,  Oct.  17,  18,  19. 

loHu  Fairfield,  Oct.  10. 

Kentucky Paris,  S.pt.  23,  26,  27,  28. 

Maryland Last  week  in  October. 

Michigan Detroit,  Oct.  2,  3,  4,  5. 

Missouri lioonville,  Oct.  2,  3,  4,  5. 

New  Hampshire Manchester,  S.pt.  12,  13,  14. 

New  .Jersey Camden,  S.pt.  19,  20,  21. 

New  York Elmira,  Oct.  2,  3,  4,  5. 

North  Carolina Oct.  16,  17,  18,  19. 

Ohio Columbus,  Sept.  18,  19,  20,  21. 

Pennsylvania Harrisburg,  commencing  Sept.  25. 

Rhode  Island Providmce,  Sept.  11,  12,  13,  14,  15. 

Tennessee Nashville,  first  week  in  October. 

Vermont Rutland,  Sept.  11,  12,13. 

Virginia Richmond. 

Western  Virginia Wheeling  Island,  Sept.  26,  27,  28. 

COUNTY  SHOWS  IN  MASSACHLSETTS. 

Barnstable Barnstable,  Oct.  10. 

Berk-hire Pittsfield,  Oct.  3,  4. 

Bristol New  Bedford,  Sept.  27,  27. 

Essex Lawrence.  Sept.  26,  27. 

Franklin Greenfield,  Oct.  3,  4. 

Hampden Springfield,  Oct.  3,  4. 

Hampshire Amherst,  t)ct.  10,  11. 

Hampshire,  Franklin  and  Ilampilen.. Northampton,  Oct.  10,  11. 

Housatonic Great  Harrington,  Sept.  26,  27. 

Middlesex Concord,  Sept.  26. 

Middlesex  South Framingham,  Sept.  19,  20. 

Norfolk Dedham,  Sept.  26,  27. 

Plymouth  Bridgewater,  Oct.  3,  4. 

Worcester Worcester,  Sept.  26,  27. 

Worcester  North Fitchburg,  Sept.  19. 

Worcester  West Barre,  Sept.  20. 

TOWN  FAIRS. 

Lexington Tuesday,  Sept.  25. 

Leominster Wednesday,  Sept.  26. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cheshire  County,  N.  H Keene,  Sept.  19,  20. 

Grafton  County,  N.  H Wentworth,  Sept.  21,  22. 

Hillsboro'  County,  N.  H Nashua,  Oct.  2,  3. 

Mass.  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture..  .Worcester,  Sept.  27. 

Rockingham  County,  N.  H Keene,  Sept.  27. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  H Sept.  26. 

United  States  Agricultural  Society.  .Boston,  Oct.  23,  24,  2.),  26. 

How  MUCH  Manure  do  we  Use  on  an  Acre  ? — 
An  acre  of  land  contains  43,560  square  feet,  4,840 
square  yards,  or  160  square  rods.  IJy  those  who 
have  used  guano,  it  is  said  300  jiounds  is  sufficient 
to  manure  an  acre;  302^  lbs.  would  just  give  one 
ounce  avordujjois  to  the  square  yard.  A  cubic  yard 
of  highly  concentrated  manure,  like  night  soil, 
would,  if  evenly  and  proj)erly  .spread,  manure  an  acre 
very  well.  A  cubic  yartl  of  long  manure  will  weigh 
about  1,400  ll)s;  a  cubic  foot  not  far  from  50  lbs, 
A  cord  contiins  128  cubic  feet;  a  cord  and  a  quar- 
ter would  give  about  a  cul)ic  foot  to  the  square  rod. 
If  liquid  manure  be  used  it  would  t;ike  170  bbls. 
to  give  one  gill  to  a  square  foot  ujjoa  an  acre,  which 
would  be  equal  to  al)out  50  ])i])es  or  large  hogs- 
heads. It  would  be  quite  useful  if  farmers  would 
be  a  little  more  specific  as  to  the  amount  of  manure 
applied. 

How  TO  Make  a  Horse  Carry  his  Tail 
Straight. — I  had  a  very  fine  colt,  that  carried  his 
tail  on  one  side  and  was  continually  throwing  it  over 
the  driving  line,  wlien  to  cure  him  of  tiiis  liabir,  I 
braided  a  looj)  in  his  fciil  and  tied  it  witli  a  string  to 
the  trace  on  the  same  side  on  whicii  he  carried  it, 
and  when  he  found  it  was  tied,  he  would  ])uli  on  it, 
when  I  would  let  him  up  a  little  gradually  on  the 
sitting  until  at  length  he  came  to  carry  his  tail  per- 
fectly straight. — Boston  CuUivalor. 
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EXTRACTS  AKD  REPLIES. 

DRAINING — TR.AJNSPL.iNTING — WALL-BUILDING — 
OLD   PASTURES — WHEAT  CROP. 

Mr.  Editor  : — For  a  few  years  in  my  "teens"  I 
"worked  out"  on  a  farm,  after  which  I  followed  shoe- 
making  for  a  living  ;  this  proving  a  detriment  to  my 
health,  I  studied,  and  have  practiced,  in  the  winter, 
for  several  years,  as  a  profession,  the  science  of 
Phrenology.  I  have  had  a  desire  for  agriculture  for 
several  years,  and  two  years  since  bought  a  farm  of 
over  100  acres,  and  in  summer,  after  a  six  months 
tour — from  October,  each  year,  lecturing  on  the 
above  science — I  do  the  most  of  the  work  on  my 
cleared  land  (60  acres)  with  my  OAvn  hands,  and 
love  it  well.  I  am  healthy  and  happy.  I  should 
like  to  ask  about  a  thousand  questions  through  the 
Farm£r,  and  perhaps  shall,  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

1st.  I  have  a  "swale,"  or  swampy  piece,  of  7  or  8 
acres,  that  bears  upon  an  average  about  two  tons 
per  acre  of  hay,  when  cleared — and  some  of  it  has 
been  mowed  for  forty  years — but  it  is  quite  wet. 
Would  it  be  best  to  underdrain  it,  or  cut  a  deep, 
open  ditch,  or  just  cut  a  shallow  channel  to  give 
course  to  the  surplus  water  ?  (a.)  Some  such  ground 
in  last  summer's  drought  dried  up  so  that  the  grass 
was  killed  for  quite  a  distance  from  such  a  deep 
ditch.  Query :  Does  not  such  kind  of  ground  re- 
quire much  water  to  make  it  productive  ? 

2d.  Is  the  fall  a  proper  time  to  set  out  native 
seedling  apple  trees,  of  five  years  growth  from  the 
seed.''  {h.)  Will  such  trees,  set  out  in  the  fall,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  set  out  in  the  following 
spring,  bear  alternate  years,  as  some  assert  ?  I 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  theory. 

3d.  Is  it  the  better  plan  to  level  the  ground 
where  stone  wall  is  to  be  laid,  or  should  the  ground 
remain  unbroken  ?  Some  say  that  if  the  sm'face  is 
disturbed,  it  will  heave  more  than  if  left  unbro- 
ken, (c.) 

4th.  Is  the  best  way  to  improve  the  feed  in  old 
hilly  pastm-es,  to  harrow  them  in  the  fall  thorough- 
ly, and  sow  timothy  and  clover  on  them  at  the 
time  ?  {d.) 

Lastly,  should  ground  broken  up  in  the  fall  be 
plowed  again  in  the  spring,  for  a  wheat  crop  ?  (e.) 

Answers  to  the  above,  through  the  Farmer,  would 
much  oblige  your  subscriber. 

Glover,  Vt.,  1855.  Benjamin  Brunning. 

Remarks. — (a.)  Good  meadow  lands  may  be  in- 
jured by  draining  too  much.  The  quality  of  the 
land  itself  must  determme  how  low  the  water  must 
be  reduced  below  the  surface.  On  compact,  heavy 
meadows,  the  water  may  be  drawn  lower  than  on 
those  that  are  light  and  porous.  Some  meadows 
of  the  latter  class  are  so  exceedingly  light  that  when 
the  water  is  drained  from  them  for  the  depth  of 
18  or  20  inches,  they  will  burn,  on  taking  fire,  lilve 
stacks  of  peat,  and  be  rendered  nearly  worthless. 

Examine  with  care  those  parts  of  the  meadow, 
along  the  edge  of  the  upland,  where  good  grasses 
grow  luxuriantly,  and  see  by  digging  what  the  state 
of  moisture  is  there  at  various  seasons  of  the  year, 
as  this  may  afibrd  suggestions  which  will  be  of  ser- 
vice to  your  operations. 

(b.)  Yes.  Set  them  soon  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  and  throw  the  earth  about  their  stems  8  to 


12  inches  high.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  alternate 
year  theory. 

(c.)  If  you  mean  to  have  a  stone  wall  remain 
where  you  place  it,  and  stand  the  test  of  frost  and 
time,  dig  a  trench  three  feet  wide  and  two  deep, 
and  fill  it  with  small  stones,  if  you  have  them  in 
abundance.  li'  not,  the  depth  may  be  less.  A  wall 
well-built  on  such  a  fomidation,  will  stand  a  hun- 
dred years. 

(d.)  Pastures  may  be  gi'eatly  improved  in  the 
manner  you  suggest ;  but  whether  that  is  the  hest 
way,  or  not,  we  are  not  able  to  say.  Pastures  often 
fail  for  want  of  seed,  even  when  the  soil  is  in  pretty 
good  condition. 

(e.)  If  the  land  intended  for  wheat  is  sward,  it 
would  not  be  best  to  disturb  it  in  the  spring,  be- 
cause it  would  be  very  expensive  to  break  and  pul- 
verize the  sods  which  were  turned  under  the  pie- 
\ious  autumn.  Plow  with  a  light,  one-horse  plow, 
or  work  with  a  cultivator  as  deep  as  you  can,  with- 
out reversing  the  sods. 

rye — weeds. 

Friend  Brown  : — I  wish  to  inquire  through  the 
JVew  England  Farmer  what  is  the  best  time  for 
sowing  rye,  and  what  mamu-es  are  best  adapted  for 
it  ?  I  have  hme,  plaster  and  compost.  Will  rye 
do  well,  two  or  thi-ee  crops  in  succession,  on  the 
stime  ground  ? 

What  will,  if  anything,  kill  a  weed  known  here 
by  the  name  of  Jacob's  Ladder?  I  have  tried 
every  thing  I  can  thinlv  of,  but  to  no  efl'ect.  Any 
light  on  the  subject  will  oblige  many  young  far- 
mers, and  I  presume  old  ones,  too.  w.  R.  s. 

Petersburg,  Aug.  6,  1855. 

Remarks. — To  ensure  a  good  crop  of  rye,  it 
should  be  got  in  as  early  as  the  middle  of  August ; 
it  will  then  have  time  to  make  strong  roots,  and 
will  resist  the  effects  of  winter  much  better  than 
when  the  roots  are  j'oung,  tender  and  feeble.  The 
kind  of  manure  best  adapted  to  the  crop,  depends 
in  a  great  measure  ujjon  the  kind  of  soil  upon  which 
the  crop  is  placed.  On  the  light,  sandy  soils  upon 
which  rye  is  usually  grown,  a  good  compost  of  mea- 
dow muck  and  barn  manure  woidd  probably  be 
better  than  lime,  plaster,  or  any  of  the  common 
stimulants,  such  as  guano  and  superphosphate.  If 
the  meadow  muck  had  been  mixed  with  lime, 
thrown  into  a  heap,  and  remained  a  year,  it  would 
be  still  better  for  it. 

Nothing  short  of  never-tiring  perseverance  will 
destroy  some  of  the  weeds  which  infest  the  farm. 
Several  yiears  since  a  patch  of  chiccory  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  one  of  our  mowing  fields,  and  was 
promptly  dug  up  with  a  spade,  but  soon  appeared 
again.  That  process  was  repeated  six  or  eight 
times,  but  still  it  grew.  It  was  then  cut  off  just 
below  the  surface,  and  a  handful  of  salt  applied  to 
the  bleeding  wound,  but  this  did  not  kill  them. 
Tliis  summer  they  were  allowed  to  grow  until  the 
seed  bolls    began   to  form    and  then  they  were 
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pulled  up,  some  of  them  requiring  the  strength  of  ent  season.     I  am  no  alarmist,  nor  have  I  any  dis- 
4 ♦ ^.o.-ok  it     Tr>.rla,,  fV,o„  v.ov£>  hrnnfl  I  position  to  increase  the  price  of  this  almost  necessa- 


two  men  to  accomphsh  it.  To-day  they  have  broad 
luxuriant  leaves,  and  are  grooving  as  \igorously  as 
ever.  Now,  friend  "S.,"  if  you  will  tell  us  how  to 
destroy  chiccory  plants,  we  will  offset  such  service 
by  informing  you  how  to  kill  "Jacob's  Ladder." 

HOW   TO  USE   MUCK. 

Will  you  give  me  the  best  way  of  using  muck  on 
my  land?  >Iy  farm  is  situated  on  a  rising  piece  of 
land,  and  is  rnostly  sandy  loam.  I  have  just  com- 
menced farming  for  myself,  and  hope  to  be,  some- 
time, a  practical  and  thorough  tiller  of  the  soil. — 
Crops  for  the  most  part  are  backward  ui  this  sec-  j 
tion  of  the  coimtry,  but  are  growing  fast,  and  look  j 
promising;  the  hay  crop  seems  more  abundant 
than  last  year.  James  F.  Butler. 

Monmouth,  Aug.,  1855. 

Remarks. — After  the  muck  has  been  dug  one 
yeai',  mix  it  with  ashes  or  lime,  and  use  it  m  that 
way  on  your  sandy  loams.  The  best  use  of  muck, 
however,  is  as  an  absorbent.  Always  keep  a  good 
stock  near  your  manure  heap,  and  as  the  droppings 
of  the  leanto  are  thrown  do-\vn,  cover  them  with  the 
muck  once  each  day ;  no  labor  that  you  perform 
will  pay  you  better  than  this.  You  not  only  get 
the  addition  of  the  muck,  but  it  absorbs  the  volatile 
gases  of  the  manure,  and  lays  them  up  for  future 
use.  

WINTER  WHEAT. 
Gv:kt.  : — In  your  paper  of  Aug.  11,  I  find  an  ar- 
ticle on  "winter  wheat,"  which  contains  information 
new  to  me ;  and,  inasmuch  as  I  have  a  good  quan- 
tity of  such  land  as  is  mentioned  in  said  article,  I 
feel  disposed  to  make  a  trial  of  the  winter  wheat, 
pro\ided  I  can  find  the  seed.  Can  you  tell  me 
where,  and  for  what  })rice,  it  can  be  had  ?  If  so,  by 
giving  the  information  in  your  next  paper,  or  as 
early  thereafter  as  your  convenience  will  admit,  you 
will  confer  a  great  "favor  on  a  SUBSCRIBER, 

Winchendon,  Jlug.  14,  1855. 

Reaiarks. — Winter  wheat  may  be  found  at  the 
agricultural  warehouses,  and  the  price  will  be,  pro 
bably,  somewhere  between  $3  and  $4  per  bushel. 


position  to  increase  the  pnce 
ry  article  of  food.     In  proof  of  this,  I  will  say,  that 
within  a  week,  I  have  kno^\^l  a  contract  to  supply 
one  hundred  liushels  of  potatoes  of  prime  quality, 
as  taken  from  the  field,  at  forty  cents  per  bushel. 
Aug.  14,  1855.  South  D-VNATiRS. 


For  the  Neta  England  Farmer. 

POTATO  CROP. 

Mr.  Editor  : — An  observing  cultivator  informs 
me,  that  since  the  late  abundant  rains,  lie  has  no- 
ticed unmistakable  indications  of  disease  and  decay 
on  the  vines  of  his  potatoes.  Ajipearances,  Uke 
those  in  years  past,  when  the  potato  was  destro}ed 
by  the  rot.  If  this  be  true,  and  I  know  no  reason 
to  doubt,  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  in  several 
points  of  view — both  as  it  will  afi'ect  the  supply  of 
tliis  most  useful  article  of  food,  and  as  it  may 
be  indicative  of  the  cause  of  the  malady  that  has 
heretofore  been  so  alarming. 

Never  has  the  ))rospect  of  jiotatoes  been  more 
encouraging  than  for  a  month  jjast.  The  general 
remark  lias  l)een — "never  did  potatoes  look  better," 
and  "tliere  is  no  indication  of  rot."  And  further, 
never  have  we  known  potatoes  appear  to  better  ad- 
vantage when  brought  upon  the  table  than  thepres- 


UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

We  call  attention  to  the  folio-wing  Circular, 
which  will  make  known  the  objects  of  the  Society, 
and  hope  all  who  arc  interested  in  the  noble  art  of 
Agriculture — and  who  is  not — will  make  tliis  Ex- 
hibition a  personal  matter,  and  give  it  all  the  influ- 
ence in  his  power  to  render  it,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, superior  to  any  enterprise  of  this  kind  which 
has  ever  taken  place  in  tliis  country.  There  are 
none,  whatever  business  or  profession  they  may  be 
engaged  in,  but  may  be  benefited,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  success  of  such  an  Exhibition.  Not 
only  the  best  Stock  may  be  presented,  but  we  see 
no  objection  to  exhibiting  farm  implements,  speci- 
mens of  fruits,  grains,  bees  and  bee-liives,  preserved 
fruits,  and  everything  else  having  immediate  refer- 
ence to  the  farm.  We  do  not  know  that  it  is  con- 
templated that  anythmg  beside  Stock  shall  be  in- 
troduced, but  suggest,  and  earnestly  desire,  that 
other  articles  may  be  allowed  a  place  for  Exhibi- 
tion, even  if  no  premium  is  offered  on  them. 

We  trust  that  New  England  will  do  her  whole 
duty  in  this  noble  enterprise.  That  the  hills  of 
Vermont  and  Berkshire,  the  valleys  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, the  Merrimack  and  the  Penobscot,  and  the 
plains  of  the  Cape,  will  all  send  their  products  to 
this  grand  gathering  of  the  peojile,  with  the  noble 
specimens  of  their  industry  and  skill. 

A  Grand  National  Exhibition  of  Stock — 
Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine — open  to  compe- 
tition to  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  to  the 
British  Provinces,  will  be  held  by  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society  in  the  City  of  Boston,  Oct. 
23d,  24tli,  25th  and  26th.  Twenty  Thousand  Dol- 
lars have  been  guaranteed  by  jiatriotic  gentlemen 
of  Boston  and  its  vicinity  to  defray  the  expenses ; 
the  City  of  Boston  has  generously  granted  to  the 
Society  for  ]n-csent  use,  a  fine  public  square  of  fifty 
acres;  and  !|^l(),l)()()  will  be  oll'ered  in  premiums  in 
the  various  departments. 

The  previous  Exhibitions  of  this  Society — at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1(S53,  and  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  in  1854 — were  eminently  successful,  and  no 
efforts  will  be  sjjared  to  render  tlic  jjresent  Show, 
combining  as  it  does  the  four  great  (lejiartraents 
of  Farming  Stock,  superior  to  its  predecessors. 
The  Premium  List,  with  the  Itules  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, will  be  forwarded  to  all  wlio  will  address  the 
President  or  Secretar}',  at  Boston,  to  that  effect.  It 
is  earnestly  ho])ed  tliat  all  breeders,  and  owners  of 
Fine  Stock,  will  feel  it  to  be  a  duty,  as  it  certainly  is 
for  their  interest,  to  contribute  to  the  Show. 

The  J,ist  of  iMitries,  I'^xliiliitors  and  Award  of 
Premiums,  and  all  the  proceedings  of  tiie  Exhibi- 
tion, will  be  pubHshed  m  the  Journ^vl  of  the  So- 
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CIETY  for  1855.  Annual  members  of  the  Society, 
who  desire  to  receive  the  Journal,  should  remem 
ber  to  renew  their  subscriptions. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President. 

Wm.  S.  Kino,  Secretary. 

Boston,  Aug.,  1855. 


Fay's  Portable  Hand-Power  Hay,  Cotton 
and  Cider  Press. 

This  machine,  the  simjjlicity  of  Avhich  cannot  be 
surpassed,  has  long  been  desired  by  the  agricultu 
rist.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  pressing  hay 
cotton,  hemp,  wool,  rags, 
pumice,  linseed  oil,  &c., 
&c.  Notwithstanding  its 
small  proportions  and 
extraorcUnary  lightness, 
it  is  strong  and  effectual, 
sufficiently  so  to  press  to 
any  compactness  requir- 
ed. It  is  so  simple  in  its 
construction  and  use, 
that  any  person  of  ordi 
nary  capacity  will  readily  miderstand  the  mode  of 
using  it ;  M'ith  common  care,  one  macliine  will  last 
a  Hfe-time ;  for  convenience  and  strength,  the  frame- 
work is  all  secured  together  with  joint  bolts,  only 
twelve  of  which  are  required  to  be  removed,  in  ta- 
king apart  for  shipment,  viz :  four  j^ost  bolts  which 
secure  the  top  work  to  the  bottom,  and  four  bolts 
upon  each  side,  which  secure  the  end  work  to  the 
side  joints  ;  the  doors  being  previously  unshipped, 
you  have  the  two  end  pieces,  two  side  pieces,  and 
bottom  work,  wliich  are  easily  carried  by  hand. — 
Two  persons  will  put  the  whole  together  in  a  few 
minutes. 

The  press  being  worked  by  hand  power,  can  be 
used  advantageously  in  stormy  weather,  within 
closed  doors,  whereas  in  operating  mth  horse  pow- 
er, doors  require  to  be  more  or  less  open. 

For  sale  by  the  patentee's  agents,  Nourse  &  Co., 
No.  9  Commercial  Street,  Boston. 

LADY'S  DEPARTMENT. 


she  gets  either  haggard  and  lanky,  or  round  and 
tat ;  her  figm-e  tumbles  all  of  a  heap ;  her  ankles 
give  out,  lier  feet  spread  and  flatten ;  her  elastic 
step  becomes  a  waddle ;  and  her  person  altogether 
acquires  the  style  of  a  cow.  Brilliant  eyes,  on  the 
other  hand,  complexion  to  match,  features  retaining 
the  chiselled  outline,  a  slim  and  smart  figure,  neatly 
turned  ankl(\s,  finely-arched  insteps,  are  the  reward 
of  walliing  or  riding  out  at  a  good  pace,  and  for  a 
reasonable  distance,  every  practicable  day.  And  by 
these  means  is  preserved  for  many  a  year  a  contour, 
the  cut  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  doe  or  the 
gazelle.  At  no  period  of  the  year  is  any  healthy 
young  woman,  of  whatever  station,  obliged  to  ex- 
change out-ot-door  recreation  for  in-door  amnse- 
ment,  except  when  it  hails,  or  rains,  or  snows,  or 
thunders  or  lightnings,  or  blows  a  hurricane.  Are 
there  not  furs  ?  never  mind  the  expense :  the  war 
with  Russia  has  not  made  them  dearer  than  the 
attendance  of  a  simpering  doctor.  Are  there  not 
muffs,  and  boas,  and  all  sort  of  water-proof  armor  ? 
Young  ladies,  take  the  advice  of  your  elders,  and, 
as  the  old  woman  says,  "  Get  out ! " — in  all  toler- 
able weather.  As  to  necessary  in-door  amusement, 
mind,  it  may  also  be  made  conducive  to  beauty  by 
being  rendered  in  some  degree  intellectual.  Intel- 
ligence adds  considerably  to  the  lustre  of  the  eyes, 
which,  without  it,  have  only  the  glitter  of  glass  beads, 
wliilst  the  best-shaped  and  most  splendidly-colored 
face  wliich  they  can  be  stuck  in,  resembles  that  of  a 
waxen  dummy  in  a  hair-dresser's  shop.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  attract  admiration,  ladies  of  fashion 
would  do  well  to  cultivate  intelligence,  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  way  of  in-door  amusement.  Beauty  may 
be  called  a  fading  flower ;  but  it  is  a  flower  that 
will  fade  very  much  the  sooner  for  being  taken  in- 
doors for  the  winter  lilie  a  geranium. — Mater  Cure 
Journal. 


Convenient  and  Wholesome  Food. — A  very 
cheap,  convenient,  and  palatable  dish  may  be  pre- 
pared wth  the  common  pilot  bread,  which  is  a  hard, 
dry  cracker,  made  of  flour  and  water.  These  can 
be  ])urchased  by  the  barrel  at  a  price  but  a  httle 
higher  than  flour,  pound  for  pound,  as  they  are 
generally  made  by  machinery,  and  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing and  baking  is  but  trifling  when  it  is  done  on  a 
large  scale.  We  see  the  price  of  pilot  bread  is 
quoted  in  this  market  at  less  than  half  a  cent  per 
pound  above  good  flour,  and  as  they  are  nearly  as 
dry  as  flour,  they  are  aljout  as  nutritious.  I'hey 
will  keep  longer  than  flour  without  deteriorating  or 
becoming  stale.  'Ihey  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  such  as  putting  them  into  stews  of  meat,  or 

miT  OV  TinaJi    VYVHrJi^V  ™^'^^  ^^^  potatoes;  they  improve  "hash"  materi- 

UU  i-Ui-UUUK   JiA±.iitibii.  ^iiy^  j^n^i  j^j.g  ^  goo^i  substitute  for  "  crust "_  m  pot- 

Every  woman,  every  fashionable  woman  even,  has  pie,  having  the  advantage  of  always  being  light  and 
a  heart  at  least  considered  as  the  organ  of  circula-j  wholesome.  For  an  ordinary,  every-day  dish,  put 
tion ;  and  blood-vessels,  on  the  healthy  play  of  them  into  an  oven  after  the  bread  is  removed,  or 
which  depends  the  bloom  of  her  face,  and  which !  into  a  stove  oven,  and  let  them  dry  thoroughly ; 
will  not  play  healthily  without  out-of-door  exercise,  j  then  break  them  up  and  pour  boiling  water  over 
She  has  also  muscles  and  ligaments,  which  have  to  them,  and  add  a  little  salt,  and  butter,  cream  or 
brace  her  uj),  hold  her  together,  and  keep  her  clean-  milk.  We  knov;  of  no  more  easily  prepared,  more 
limbed,  Init  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort  for  long,  wholesome,  and  more  palatable  dish  than  this,  for 
unless  they  are  maintained  in  proper  tension  by  the  the  breakfast,  supper,  or  even  for  the  dinner-table, 
same  means.  Let  her  loll  about  all  day  in  a  close  j  American  Agriculturist. 
"  muggy  "  house,  instead  of  exerting  herself  for  a 


due  time  in  the  fresh  air,  and  she  quickly  begins  to 
droop  and  look  unwholesome.  Soon  her  com- 
plexion fades  or   grows  discolored,  her  features  are 


Afflictions  are  the  same  to  the  soul  as  the   plow 
to  the  fallow  ground,  the  jjruning-knife  to  the  vine, 
pufted  or  shrunlien,  her  form  either  wastes  or  swells,  K"^  ^he  furnace  to  the  gold. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  OCTOBER. 

CTOBER  is  upon  us, 

with  its  transjiarent 

atmosphere,     and 

clear,   cool    eveU' 

ings.   The  Stimmer 

is  over  and  gone 

Through   the   first 

Atdumn  month  we 

have     approached, 

as   it  Avere,  the  bridge 

which  divides  Summer  from 

Winter ;  we  ai-e  about  to  pass 

it.     Let  us  pay  cheerfully  the 

toll  of  grateful  hearts. 

The  forests  have  put  off 
their  beautiful  robes  of  green, 
so  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  and  so  cheer- 
ing to  the  heart, 
and  now  stand 
clothed  in  thoir  gor- 
geous Autumnal 
hues — pranked  out  in  their  richest  apparel,  only  to 
be  laid  in  the  dreary  grave  of  Winter.  They  shall 
rise  in  renewed  verdure,  and  thus  Nature  gives  her 
sanction  of  immortality  to  Revelation.  He  who  has 
said,  "seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not  fail,"  has 
blessed  the  husl)andman  with  abundance,  and  this 
is  the  time  for  his  thanksgivings  to  ascend  to  that 
Giver  of  All  Good  for  his  benevolence  and  his  mer- 
cies. 

No  month  in  the  whole  year  presents  a  time 
more  suitable  for  reflection  than  October.  The 
heat,  the  labor  and  the  hurry  of  Summer  have 
passed  away — the  harvest  has  l)ecn  mostly  gathered 
in,  the  days  arc  cool,  clear  and  comfortable,  the 
evenings  are  getting  long,  and  the  cheerful  fire 
blazes  on  the  hearth,  soon  after  the  sun  disajjpcars. 
During  the  day-time  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  farm 
work  are  leisurely  gathered  up  by  the  snug  and 
thrifty  farmer,  and  all  the  necessary  preparations 


are  made  to  enter  joyously  upon  the  ice-bound  sea- 
son so  soon  to  follow.  The  late  fruit  is  carefully 
gathered  and  packed  away  for  preservation  or  sale, 
or  is  converted  into  some  pleasant  beverage  for 
winter  use — the  latter  harvests  are  stowed  away  in 
the  barns  and  granaries — the  flail  and  the  threshing 
machine  are  busy  with  their  clatter.  [We  some- 
times almost  regret  that  the  threshing  machines 
were  ever  invented,  for  to  our  ears,  there  is  nothing 
more  cheering  than  to  hear  from  all  around  a  farm- 
ing neighborhood  the  measured  clack  of  the  flail, 
as  it  comes  longer,  or  more  faint,  according  to  the 
distance,  or  to  the  thickness  of  "the  tlire.shing"  up- 
on the  floor.  Every  farmer  who  was  a  boy  ere 
threshing  machines  came  into  use,  will  doubtless 
recall  the  hours  and  hours  that  he  has  listened,  in 
a  still,  sunshiny  day,  to  the  clack,  clack — clack, 
clack — clack,  clack,  of  the  flails  coming  from  the 
threshing  floors  for  miles  around  him.  Many  and 
many  a  time  have  we  done  so.]  The  cattle  floor  is 
carefully  prepared  for  its  winter  tenants. 

Are  there  any  loose  clapboards  or  battens  upon 
the  barn,  they  are  made  fast,  and  every  air-hole 
through  which  the  sharp  blasts  of  muter  can  pene- 
trate to  make  the  cattle  uncomfortable,  are  careful- 
ly closed  up,  for  "the  merciful  man  is  merciful  to 
his  beast,"  and  the  good  farmer  would  no  sooner 
see  one  of  his  oxen  suffer  from  cold  through  his 
own  negligence,  than  one  of  his  children.  As  the 
sailor,  when  he  sees  the  storm  approacliing,  takes 
care  "to  make  all  snug" — so  the  good  farmer,  as 
winter  approaches,  takes  care  to  molvC  all  comforta- 
ble. 

And  the  evenings  of  October  !  Go  with  mc  to 
farmer  Wellman's,  and  let  us  see  how  those  even- 
ings are  passed.  The  sun  has  just  gone  down  in  a 
clear  and  cloudless  West,  and  the  chill  of  evening  is 
ajjproacbing.  Do  you  hear  Good  wife  Wellman — 
"John,  it's  time  to  build  a  fire  in  the  sitting-room  ; 
the  evening  is  a-going  to  be  chilly,  and  your  father 
and  the  men  folks  will  be  in  directly."  John — a 
boy  of  perhaps  eight  or  ten  summers — for  farmer 
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Wellman's  boys  begin  to  help  round  early — does 
as  he  is  bidden,  and  soon  a  bright  fire  is  blazing  up- 
on the  hearth.  The  farmer  and  his  family,  having 
partaken  of  a  bovmtiful  repast,  gather  around  the 
cheerful  blaze.  Farmer  Wellman  takes  liis  com- 
fortable chair  in  the  corner,  and  the  wife  and  daugh- 
ters are  seated  around  the  table,  sewing,  or  knit- 
ting, or  performing  such  still  household  duties  as 
are  requisite  ;  the  boys  are  variously  disposed.  Far- 
mer Goodyear  and  his  son  Thomas  come  in  to  spend 
the  evening,  and  there  they  sit  and  discuss  the 
whole  round  of  farmers'  duties — the  crops — the 
prospects, — &c.,  &c.,  and  as  likely  as  not  they  end 
their  evening  conversation  by  a  discussion  of  nation- 
al or  State  poKtics,  for  no  men  are  better  posted 
up  in  such  matters  than  these  two  farmers.  The 
women  folks  talk  of  their  butter  and  cheese,  then- 
caps,  bonnets,  dresses,  &c.,  and  the  younger  fry  en- 
gage in  such  conversation  and  fun  as  befits  the  time 
and  place.  The  old  clock  in  the  corner  strikes  ten. 
The  visiters,  with  the  asseveration  "that  they  didn't 
have  any  idea  it  was  so  late,"  bid  good-night ;  the 
family  assemble  around  the  table,  the  Holy  Book  is 
read,  and  an  ardent  and  sincere  prayer  ascends  to 
Heaven,  and  then  all  is  hushed  and  still  in  that 
dwelling,  till  daylight  begins  to  streak  the  East, 
■when  the  bustle  of  a  new  day  of  labor  and  happi- 
ness is  welcomed  with  thanksgiving ;  and  so  pass 
away  the  October  days  and  nights  of  Farmer 
Wellman  and  his  neighbors. 

And  with  the  beautiful  rotation  of  the  seasons, 
pass  the  beautiful  rotation  of  the  farmer's  labors 
and  the  farmer's  pleasures.  Honest  industry  is 
sure  to  afford  independence,  happiness,  and  peace  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  farmer  depends  more 
than  any  other  upon  the  beneficent  God  above  him, 
and  the  yielding  earth  beneath  him,  and  every  oth- 
er occupation  in  life  depends  mainly  upon  the  far- 
mer. Honored  and  respected  beyond  all  other  em- 
ployment, be  that  of  him  who  tills  the  soil. 

But,  bless  me,  and  yourself  too,  kind  reader  ! 
We  have  become  so  interested  in  the  pleasures  and 
appearances  of  October,  that  we  had  well-nigh  for- 
gotten its  apjiropriate  duties,  and  must  leave  them 
now  to  your  own  good  sense  and  suggestions  ;  only 
hoping  that  beautiful  October  may  prove  to  each 
of  you,  all  that  we  have  said  of  it  above. 


F(/r  Hie  New  England  Farmer. 

COUUTY  SHOWS. 

On  looking  over  the  appointments  for  these,  it 
seems  they  are  to  be  holden  'mjivc  of  the  counties, 
on  the  2Gth  and  27th  days  of  September — in  four 
of  the  counties,  on  the  3d  and  4th  days  of  October 
— in  four  of  the  counties,  on  the  10th  and  11th 
days  of  October.  Might  they  not  be  so  arranged 
as  to  come  on  successive  days,  between  the  20th  of 
September  and  the  20th  of  October  ?  Ought  it  not 
to  be  provided  by  law,  that  all  those  societies  which 
are  eustained  by  the  bounty  of  the  State,  should 


have  their  exhibitions  at  such  times  as  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  may  direct  ?  *. 


For  the  Neto  England  Farmer. 

RAPE  PLANT. 

Noticing  the  communication  of  "P.  A.  F.,"  of 
Shaker  Village,  N.  H.,  and  "A.  B.,"  of  Sudbury, 
I  remark  that  there  is  a  summer  and  a  Avinter  vari- 
ety. The  seed  of  the  former  is  not  quite  so  large 
as  the  latter  sort,  which  was  probably  tried  by  both 
of  your  correspondents,  but  better  suited  to  the 
New  England  climate.  It  is  the  same  as  is  im- 
ported from  Germany  and  Holland,  and  sold  by  the 
name  of  Dutch  rape.  That  known  in  the  market  as 
English  rape,  is  the  winter  variety,  and  is  mostly 
imported  from  England.  I  have  a  patch  of  sum- 
mer rape  now  in  bloom,  which  was  sown  in  drills 
in  May,  and  some  of  the  loM'er  seed-pods  have 
nearly  filled  out.  The  seed  sells  at  about  $4,00  per 
bushel,  and  as  the  grower  in  this  country  is  protect- 
ed by  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  it  certainly  seems  as 
though  we  ought  to  suj)ply  our  own  market.  The 
only  crop  that  ever  came  within  my  personal 
knowledge  in  this  country  was  raised  by  a  farmer 
in  Pennsylvania,  who  thought  that  it  paid  him  well 
at  $2,50  per  bushel.  It  will  grow  on  any  piece  of 
land  that  will  produce  turnip  seed.  The  plants 
should  be  left  standing  about  18  inches  apart. 

w. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  PROGRESS  APPLE. 

The  Progress  Jljyple  is  a  native  of  this  place,  and 
the  original  tree  is  now  standing,*  although  it  has 
probably  yielded  regular  crops  from  a  period  quite 
remote. 

Situated  as  it  was,  where  farms  have  been  well 
stocked  with  apple  trees  yielding  good  fruit  in  great 
abundance,  its  good  qualities  wore  not  immediately 
tested,  and  it  was  at  first  considered  only  as  a  late 
fall  apple.  But  they  were  found,  after  a  fair  trial, 
to  rival  the  best  winter  apples  as  a  late  keeper  ; 
thus  they  are  a  favorite  for  the  table  from  Octo- 
ber to  April.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower  (not  quite 
so  rapid  as  the  Baldwin)  and  forms  a  very  hand- 
some head ;  bears  early,  regularly,  and  most  abun- 
dantly. 

Fruit  rather  above  medial  size,  roundish,  and  very 
fair ;  skin  smooth,  and  when  gathered,  a  light  green, 
with  a  tinge  of  red  in  the  sun ;  when  fully  ripe,  a 
clear  light  yellow,  with  a  beautiful  blush  on  the  sun- 
ny side,  and  sometimes  sprinkled  ■with  a  few  scat- 
tered gray  dots.  Flesh  very  tender,  juicy,  with 
sprightly  and  remarkably  agreeable  flavor.  As  a 
market  fruit  it  is  very  profitable,  owing  to  its  pro- 
ductiveness and  ready  sale.  Tlie  trees  l)ear  well  by 
the  road-side,  or  in  pastures,  and  in  the  cultivated 
garden  or  orchard  the  fruit  is  superb. 

They  have  not  failed  for  years  to  draw  a  premi- 
um from  the  Middlesex  County  (Conn.)  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  and  at  the  Connecticut  State  Fair  last 
October,  took  the  first  premium  as  best  new  seed- 
ling. It  deserves  an  extensive  dissemination,  and  is 
sure  to  do  well  in  any  of  the  Northern  or  Western 
States.  P.  M.  Augur. 

Middlefield,  1855. 


*  The  old  tree  stands  on  land  of  Alvah  Coe,  formerly  of  old 
Esquire  Miller,  and  for  some  time  was  called  Esquire  Miller's 
best. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

A  VIEW  OF  LABOR. 

Mk.  Editor  : — Manual  labor  or  work  is  dreaded 
by  some,  and  despised  by  others,  and  very  fcM'  have 
a  natural  love  for  it.     The  love  of  labor  is  acquired 


admonition  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  pre- 
scribed means  of  self-preservation,  than  as  a  curse 
on  him  for  disobedience.  Labor  and  health  are  so 
dependent  upon  each  other,  that  we  may  as  reason- 
ably consider  health  a  curse  as  to  consider  labor  a 
curse.     And  to  wind   up  :  an   idle  man,  whether 


by  habit  and  perseverance,  in  a  great  measure.  God  rich  or  poor,  is  an  excrescence  deriving  its  nutri- 
made  man  dependent  upon  his  own  efforts  to  feed  i  ment  from  the  industry  of  the  working  classes  of 


and  clothe  himself;  he  has  hands,  and  intellect  to 
direct  his  hands,  and  God  has  shown  no  ])artiality 
in  the  formation  of  any  class  of  individuals  as  an 
exemption  from  labor,  or  promised  prosperity  to 
spring  from  habits  of  idleness.  Among  savages 
and  other  improvident  people,  starvation,  as  a  ])un- 
ishment,  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  their  in- 
dolence and  disregard  to  the  foculty  of  foresiglit. 
Farmers  and  mechanics  have  frequently  failed  for 
want  of  self-respect.  Instead  of  herding  together, 
as  the  manner  of  some  is,  in  low  drinking  houses, 
to  degrade  themselves,  if  they  would  sjjend  their 
leisure  hours  in  using  means  to  inform,  enlarge  and 
elevate  their  minds,  by  reading  the  productions  of 
good,  well-informed  authors,  or  meeting  together  to 
lecture  each  otheron  the  subjects  of  their  respective 
callings  thev  vvould  soon  find  that  instead  of  being 


the  community,  and  merits  the  curse  for  his  lazi- 
ness and  breaking  the  fourth  commandment  as 
much  as  Adam  did  for  his  disobedience. 

Wilmington,  1855.  Silas  Biiov\'N. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

REMEDY  FOR  CURCULIO-APPLE 
TREES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  noticed  in  the  Farmer  of  June 
30,  a  communication  from  John  P.  Wyman,  upon 
the  ravages  of  the'curculio,  and  have  since  been 
looking  for  some  person  to  point  out  a  remedy.  I 
have  for  years  been  unable  to  obtain  plums  in  con- 
sequence of  that  insect.  This  season,  having  made 
an  ointment  by  mixing  sulphur  with  yellow  snuff  in 


J        Jill,       .1.1         1  .•      1     1  f        '  lard,  and  applvmg  it  to  the  body  and  hmbs  of  the 

degraded  bv  lalior,  that  dcfrradation  had  sprung  ironi ; ,  t  u  r        u     i    ,i  *u^-„  ^„«„, *,-,..,„  „„  +^ 

^^,  •       T  »    ,    .  .        ,    X^     "...   ,      trees,  I  have  so  far  checked  their  operations  as  to 

another  cause.  Ignorance  and  vicious  habits  will  de-    i,       .>     *  ,.  ^i  •    ,.•        +^    •  „  .„„„„•„„  „*• 

, »     ,p  .        1      lY      1  I-    allow  the  trees  at  this  tune  to  give  promise  of  an 

preciate  a  man  s  self-respect  and    often  lessen    his  |  ,       i     ,  ^        ^ 

Mr.  Wyman  appears  to  despair  of  good  results 


self-esteem.  The  fiirmer  who  is  supjilying  the  world 
with  the  staff  of  life,  ought  to  consider  his  position 
as  high,  and  his  occupation  as  respectable,  as  the 
quack  that  supplies  the  world  with  his  nostrums, 
impregnated  with  the  seeds  of  death,  or  the  moun- 
tebank that  gets  rich  by  his  impositions  practised  up- 
on a  credulous  multitude. 

It  is  the  m«n  that  makes  his  calling  respect;ible, 
and  not  the  calling  the  man, — an  infamous  charac- 
ter will  disgrace  any  profession.  Labor  has  a  mor- 
al influence  connected  with  it;  there  is  less  dissim- 
ulation and  temptation  to  dishonesty  among  far- 
mers and  other  laljoring  classes,  than  exists  among 
politicians  and  the  learned  professions.  The  man 
that  labors  ought  to  consider  himself  a  man,  and 
use  the  means  to  be  a  respectable  man,  and  that 
will  elevate  his  business  to  respectabihty  ;  let  him 
quahfy  himself  to  fill  his  station,  be  it  what  it  may, 
by  gaining  the  requisite  knowledge  required  to 
make  him  master  of  his  art,  whether  firmer  or  me- 
chanic, then  he  will  have  confidence  enough  in  him- 
self to  have  a  mind  of  his  own,  and  not  feci  degrad- 
ed at  seeing  the  dis])lays  of  officious  coxcombs  that 
make  pretensions  to  superiority. 

After  all  the  arguments  and  examples  to  the 
contrary,  a  good  moral  character  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  tlie  formation  of  a  man.  A  rogue,  him- 
self being  judge,  esteems  an  honest  man  more  than 
one  of  his  own  feather.  What  man  whose  charac- 
ter for  knavery  is  esUiblished,  can  abide  long  in  a 
place?  He  is  like  the  troubled  sea,  and  has  to  live 
by  shifting  his  ])lace  and  changing  his  name,  and 
wants  eyes  behind  to  sec  who  is  in  jjursnit  ;  once  a 
rogue,  always  suspected.  No  man  under  the  sun, 
who  knows  right  from  wrong,  or  has  any  regard 
for  his  own  good,  who  will  not  enjoy  himself  better, 
and  wear  a  more  comfortal)le  conscience  by  work- 
ing either  by  hands  or  head  than  spending  liis  time 
in  idle  dissipation.  That  the  impression  giined 
credence,  or  jirevailed  among  mankind,  tint  labor 
was  the  curse  of  God  for  Adam's  disobedience,  is 
preposterous;  when  he  said  to  Adam,  "in  the  sweat 
of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  bread,"  the  prediction  or 


from  his  apple  trees.  I  think  him  premature  in  his 
conclusions  ;  there  are,  probably,  a  number  of  rea- 
sons why  he  has  not  a  good  crop  ;  his  trees  may  be 
making  wood  too  fast  to  bear  fruit.  I  have  some 
in  that  condition,  and  I  have  noticed  the  same  in 
other  orchards,  which  have  afterwards  yielded  abun- 
dantly. Mr.  W.  speaks  of  a  fine  blossom  this  year ; 
it  was  so  with  many  of  my  young  trees  which  have 
now  less  than  a  dozen  apples  each,  and  yet  I  can- 
not attribute  it  to  the  insects  entirely,  as  trees  of 
the  same  age,  and  in  the  same  orchard,  are  now 
loaded  to  excess  with  the  choicest  fruit.  This  result 
would  surprise  me,  had  I  not  for  years  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  and  habits  of  these  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fruit.  If  Mr.  W.  would  malve  an 
investigation,  he  would  probably  find  that  tlie  trees 
from  which  his  sprung,  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
producing  their  main  crop  in  the  even  years,  and 
that  his  trees  being  a  part  of  the  original  tree,  will 
ultimately  develop  the  characteristics  of  tlie  parent. 

If  Mr.  W.  will  take  the  trouble  to  call  on  me,  I 
will  show  him  some  trees,  burdened  with  choice 
fruit,  than  which  none  better  can  be  found  in  the 
country,  which  have  been  in  the  habit  of  bearing 
abundantly  in  the  odd  years  only,  resting  ti'om  their 
great  exertion  through  the  even  years. 

Mr.  W.  need  not  despiiir  since  such  fruit  may  be 
introduced  into  his  orchard. 

Charles  Eastman. 

South  Hadley,  Jlug.  24,  1855. 


Good  Horse  Proat-:ni)er. — The  best  provender 
that  we  ever  gave  to  a  horse  was  a  mixture  of  two- 
thirds  oat  meal  and  one-third  corn  meal.  Tlic  oat 
meal  had  been  thought  by  some  physiological  chem- 
ists to  contain  much  muscle,  or  flesh-forming  matter, 
and  the  corn  meal  to  contain  much  fat-t'orming  ma- 
terial, and  therefore,  when  combined  together,  we 
get  both  principles  combined.  Our  experience  with 
this  feed  corroborates  the  above  theory. 

A  writer  over  the  signature  of  W.  W.  B.,  in  tlip 
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Rural  J^eiv-  Yorker  of  the  2 1  st,  recommends  a  mix 
ture  of  oats  and  rye  for  horses.  We  think  his  plan 
of  raising  the  two  together,  pretty  good,  and  we 
therefore  copy  it. 

"I  had,"  says  he,  "a  conversation  with  a  man  late- 
ly, who  was  an  experienced  farmer,  having  farmed 
both  in  this  State  (N.  Y.)  and  Ohio,  and  liis  manner 
of  rdsing  horse  feed  was  this : — I  take  about  2^ 
bushels  of  oats,  and  mix  with  them  one  bushel  of 
rye,  and  sow  this  amount  to  the  acre.  The  rye  will 
support  the  oats  in  case  of  a  hea^7  growth,  and  pre- 
vent lodging.  In  this  manner  I  have  raised  sixty, 
seventy,  and  even  eighty  bushels  per  acre."  The 
soil  must  have  been  very  strong  to  do  that,  but  the 
mixture  is  about  in  the  right  proportion. 


A  MORNING  IN  A  MARKET  GARDEN. 

The  large  farmer,  who  raises  broad  fields  of 
wheat,  corn,  potatoes  and  oats,  and  pastures  and 
milks  or  fats  herds  of  cattle,  might  find  lessons  of 
pleasure  and  profit  by  an  occasional  \dsit  to  some  of 
the  market  gardens  in  the  Aacinity  of  Boston.  Un^ 
less  he  has  already  done  so,  he  little  conceives  what 
a  different  kind  of  business  the  cultivation  of  those 
gardens  is,  compared  with  the  ordinary  modes  of 
tarming,  and  what  an  amount  of  product  they  are 
forced  to  yield.  Such  a  visit  would  afford  him  many 
excellent  suggestions  as  to  his  own  modes  of  cul- 
ture, and  would  enable  him  to  supply  his  table  with 
the  choicest  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  to  produce 
the  latter  in  great  abundance,  at  a  cheap  rate,  for 
the  stock  of  his  o^vn  form. 

We  were  invited  last  week  to  look  at  the  gar 
dens  and  grounds  of  Isaac  P.  Rand,  Esq.,  of  Rox- 
bury.  Mr.  Rand  is  one  of  the  firm  of  Ra7id  S,' 
Darling,  Quincy  Market,  who  deal  largely  in  all 
sorts  of  vegetables.  Their  sales  of  sweet  potatoes 
this  year,  at  the  rate  already  attained,  will  be  near- 
ly thirty  thousand  bushels  !  the  collecting,  packing 
and  shipping  of  which  requires  the  time  of  one  or 
two  men  for  several  months  at  the  South. 

The  grounds  Mr.  R.  cultivates  at  Roxbury  were 
origmally  of  the  roughest  and  most  forbidding  char- 
acter ;  covered  with  ledges  and  boulders  of  that  pe- 
culiar character  called  pudding  stone,  and  mingled 
witii  them,  briars  and  bushes  of  every  description. 
Tlie  large  rocks  have  been  used  in  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  constructed  as  well  as  substantial  stone 
walls  we  have  seen,  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  small- 
er ones  in  the  ditches  that  underUe  every  part  of  the 
garden.  All  tliis,  however,  did  not  clear  the  grounds, 
as  there  is  scarcely  a  square  foot  now  but  is  covered 
with  the  flint-hke  pebbles  broken  from  the  masses 
of  pudding  stone,  or  with  its  softer  and  decajing 
parts.  The  hoe  must  ring  at  every  stroke,  and  the 
plow  grumble  as  it  goes  like  a  young  volcano  be- 
neath the  feet.  And  yet  this  land,  with  all  these 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  is  annually  covered  with 
the  most  luxuriant  and  perfect  crops,  and  is  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  what  skill  and  industry  may  ac- 
complish. 


These  gardeners  are  not  content  with  one  or 
two  crops,  the  same  season,  but  force  the  soil  to 
yield  three ;  beginning,  perhaps,  with  early  peas, 
then  potatoes,  and  closing  with  cabbages,  celery,  or 
some  plant  not  easily  affected  by  the  frost.  But 
two  crops  is  common  on  nearly  all  the  land  they 
cultivate.  Where  we  saw  sweet  corn  just  getting 
large  enough  to  boil,  some  other  crop  had  been 
cultivated,  harvested,  and  sent  to  market.  Half  an 
acre  in  celery  had  yielded  a  good  crop  of  onions 
this  season,  and  so  of  many  other  thmgs.  The  soil 
itself  is  fine,  porous  and  warm,  so  that  when  highly 
manured,  seed  germiiiates  quickly,  and  the  young 
plants  grow  rapidly.  But  in  order  to  accomplish 
all  this,  large  quantities  of  manure  are  necessary, 
and  these  they  procure  from  the  stables  where  the 
omnibus  horses  are  kept  in  Roxbury. 

On  \isiting  the  house,  we  discovered  something 
of  the  secret  of  Mr.  Rand's  success  in  gardening, 
in  a  well-selected  Ubrary.  He  has  not  been  entire- 
ly satisfied  with  the  experience  of  himself  or  his 
father,  who  cultivated  the  same  grounds  many 
years  before  him,  but  has  sought  information  from 
the  experiences  of  others  in  our  own  country,  and 
in  the  best  foreign  works  which  treat  of  his  busi- 
ness. In  this  way  he  avails  himself  of  the  improve- 
ments which  science  suggests,  and  the  knowledge 
gained  by  others  in  similar  pursuits. 

We  found  both  gratification  and  profit  in  our  vis- 
it, and  have  no  doubt  our  farmer  fiiends  may  do  the 
same  by  spending  a  morning  in  some  one  of  the 
numerous  market  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

INdUIRIES  ABOUT  HORSES. 

]\Ir.  Editor  : — I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your 
monthly.  I  have  always  worked  on  a  farm,  and 
like  to  be  about  horses.  Having  seen  an  article  in 
your  weekly,  entitled,  "A  Short  Chapter  on  Hors- 
es," I  am  induced  to  make  a  few  inquiries  respect- 
ing tliem.  And  first,  allow  me  to  ask  if  I  should 
be  likely  to  get  a  good  colt  from  a  mare  that  is  very 
stout  l)uilt,  but  a  rather  clumsy  traveller,  and  car- 
ries her  mouth  a  little  open  if  her  head  is  checked 
up,  but  shut  if  she  is  allowed  to  carry  it  as  she 
pleases,  which  is  very  low  ?  She  is  a  first-rate  work 
horse.  The  stallion  is  a  noble  animal,  rather  more 
than  medium  height  (the  mare  being  short-legged,) 
with  a  fine  head  and  neck,  is  deep  through  the 
shoulders,  full  breast,  and  is  altogether  a  very  fine 
figure. 

I  am  fond  of  riding  horse-back.  Will  you  please 
inform  me  of  the  best  method  of  training  a  horse 
to  the  saddle  P  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  "bit"  horses  ? 
Can  a  long-gaited  horse  be  made  to  stop  short,  by 
checking  the  head  higher,  or  in  any  other  way. 

August,  1855.  An  Inquiree. 


Remarks. — Proper  answers  to  all  these  ques- 
ries  would  be  of  service  to  many  persons,  and  we 
hope  some  one  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  will 
reply  to  them  through  the  Farmer. 


1855. 
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U.  S.  AGEICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

SCHEDULE   OF   PREMIUMS. 

Premiums  will  be  paid  in  silver  plate  or  money, 
at  the  option  of  successful  competitors,  who  must 
become  members  of  the  society;  and  the  beautiful 
Diploma  of  the  society  will  be  presented  to  every 
Exhibitor  to  whom  a  Premium  is  awarded. 

Class  I. — Ca'itle. 

No.  1.  — THE  HERD  I'REHrcM. 

For  best  Bull  and  four  Cows,  from  any  one  herd $300 

For  2d  best  do.  do 100 

No.  2.  — SHORT  HORNS. 

BULLS. 

Three  years  old  and  upwards,  1st  ))remium $100 

<lo.  do.  2cl  premium 50 

do.  do.  3d  premium Diploma. 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  1st  premium $50 

do.  do.  2d  premium 25 

do.  do.  3d  premium Diploma. 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  1st  premium $25 

do.  do.  2d  premium 10 

do.  do.  3d  premium Diploma. 

C0W8    AND    HEIFERS. 

Three  years  old  and  upwards,  1st  premium $100 

do.  do.  2d  premium 50 

do.  do.  3d  premium Diploma. 

Two  years  old  and  under  thi-ee,  1st  premium $50 

do.  do.  2d  premium 25 

do.  do.  Sd  premium Diploma. 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  1st  premium $25 

do.  do.  2d  premium 10 

do.  do.  3d  premium Diploma. 

No.  3.  — DEVOyiS.— Premiums  the  same. 

No.  4.  — AYRSHIRES.— Pm/im»!S  the  same. 

No.  5.  —  HEREFORDS.— Prem!«?;is  tlie  same. 

No.  6.  —  JERSEYS.— Premiu7ns  the  same. 

No.  7.  —  GRADE  COWS.— Premiums  the  same. 

No.  8.  —  NATIVE  COWS.— Premiums  the  same. 

No.  9.  — MILCH  COWS. 

Five  years  old  and  over,  1st  premium $100 

do.  do.  2d  premium "o 

do.  do.  3d  premium 50 

do.  do.  4th  premium 25 

Three  years  old  and  under  five,  1st  premium $75 

do.  do.  2d  premium 50 

do.  do,  3d  premium 25 

do.  do.  4th  premium 15 

No.  10.  — WORKING  OXEN. 

Four  years  old  and  upwards,  1st  proraium $100 

do.  do.  21  premium 50 

do.  do.  4d  preiiiiam 25 

No.  11.— STEERS. 

Two  years  old  and  under  four,  1st  premium $50 

do.  do.  2d  premium 25 

do.  do.  3d  premium 15 

No.  12.  — FAT  CATTLE. 

Fat  Bullock,  1st  premium $75 

do.         2d  premium 50 

do.         3d  premiuin 25 

Fat  Cow,  1st  premium $50 

do.        2d  premium 25 

do.        3d  premium 15 

Class  II. — Horses. 
The  premiums  on  horses  vary  fi'om  $200  to  $20 ; 
want  of  space  prevents  us  from  enumerating  them. 

FAMILY  HORSES. 

1st  i)remium $100 

2d  premium 75 

3d  premium 50 

4th  premium 25 

DRAFT  HORSES. 

Matched  Draft  Horses,  1st  premium $100 

do.  do.  2d  premium 50 

do.  do.         3d  premium 25 


Single  Draft  Horses,  1st  premium $50 

do.  do.         2d  premium 25 

do.  do.         3lpremium Diploma. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  Oct.  23d,  a  trial  of  speed 

will  be  held,  open  to  all  horses  that  have  never 

trotted  for  money.     Exliibitors  to  drive,  and  to  be 

persons  who  have  never  driven  for  money. 

1st  jnemium $200 

2d  premiuui 100 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  Oct.  24th,  a  trial  of 
speed,  open  to  all  horses  that  have  never  trotted 
for  money.     Free  to  all  drivers. 

1st  premium $200 

2d  pi-emium 100 

On  Friday  forenoon,  Oct.  26th,  a  grand  trial  of 
speed,  free  for  all  trotting  horses  and  all  drivers. 

1st  premium $300 

2d  premium ^ lOU 

Class  III. — Sheep. 
Premiums  range  from  $25   to  $10,  and  36  of 
them  are  offered,  and  10  Diplomas. 

Class  IV. — S\^^NE. 

Twenty-six  premiums  are  offered,  varying  from 
$25  to  $10. 

Discretionary  Premiums. 

One  thousand  dollars  have  been  set  apart  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  be  awarded  in  discretion- 
ary premiums,  should  objects  of  special  interest,  not 
provided  for  in  any  of  the  classes,  be  presented. 


For  the  KetP  England  Farmer. 

SHORT  PASTURES. 

On  all  sides  we  hear  complaints  that  feed  is 
short.  The  milkman  says  his  cows  are  foiling  off. 
The  butter  man  says  that  his  cows  do  not  give  their 
usual  measure  ; — that  he  must  cut  off  a  pound  from 
each  of  his  customers.  What  shall  be  the  remedy 
for  all  this  ?  I  prepared  for  this  in  the  spring.  I 
planted  corn  in  May  and  June,  that  I  might  have  it 
to  cut  up  in  August  and  September,  ready  to  be 
distributed  to  the  cows  every  night  on  their  return 
from  pastures.  But,  says  the  careful  calculator,  "of 
what  use  is  it  to  distribute  green  corn  to  cows  ?  It 
will  not  increase  their  millv.  I  have  tried  it  again 
and  again,  and  am  satisfied  of  this."  Can  this  be 
so  ?  It  is  so' averred  by  sensible  men.  I  have  of- 
ten heard  it,  and  could  name  them.  Why  it  is  that 
an  article  of  food  so  palatable  and  nutritious  as 
green  corn  is  supposed  to  be,  will  not  produce 
milk,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand.  That  this  kind 
of  feed  will  continue  the  animals  in  good  condition, 
and  improve  their  butter  products,  is  clear  beyond 
doubt.  In  proof  of  tliis  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  par- 
agra])h  from  an  address  by  TiMOTilY  PiCKERiNx;  to 
the  Agricultural  Society,  February,  1828,  of  which 
he  had  just  been  made  President. 

"Eveiy  farmer  knows  how  eagerly  cattle  devour 
the  entire  plant  of  Indian  corn  in  its  green  state. 
Some  years  ago,  just  when  the  plants  were  in  the 
milk,  I  cut  close  to  the  ground  the  plants  growing 
on  a  measured  space,  equal,  as  I  judged,  to  the  av- 
erage product  of  the  wliole  farm,  and  found  that  at 
the  same  rate,  an  acre  would  yield  twelve  tons  of 
green  fodder ;  probably  a  richer  and  more  nourish- 
ing food  than  any  other  known    to  the  husband- 
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man."  «  *  *  «It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the 
sort  called  sweet  com  (having  a  white,  shi'ivelled 
grain  when  ripe)  jields  stalks  of  richer  juice  than 
the  common  jellow  corn.  It  is  also  more  disposed 
to  multiply  suckers, — an  adcUtional  recommenda- 
tion of  it,  when  planted  to  be  cut  in  its  green  state, 
for  horses  and  cattle,  and  especially  for  milch  cows  ; 
and  its  time  of  planting  may  be  regulated  so  as  to 
ftirnish  a  supply  of  food,  just  when  the  common  pas- 
tures usually  fail.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
any  other  green  food  will  afford  butter  of  equal  ex- 
cellence." 

In  September,  1828,  in  his  last  address  to  the 
society,  Col.  P.  says, — "The  great  value  of  Indian 
corn  stallvs,  m  their  green  state,  for  feeding  cattle, 
milch  cows,  especially,  I  have  formerly  mentioned. 
To  have  this  fodder  in  its  green  and  most  juicy 
state,  it  should  be  planted  at  different  times ;  so 
that  the  latest  planted  should  attain  its  proper 
growth  by  the  middle  of  September,  and  continue 
till  the  frost  comes,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  or 
early  in  October."  Thus  we  see  hkjirst  and  his 
last  lessons  of  instruction  to  the  farmers  of  his 
county,  recognized  green  corn  fodder  as  a  valuable 
feed  for  milch  cows. 

I  frankly  admit  these  quotations  do  not  prove 
that  cows  when  fed  on  green  com  will  give  more 
nuU;.  for  being  thus  fed — but  they  come  so  near  es- 
tablishing the  fl\ct,  that  I  think  it  M'ill  be  taken  for 
granted,  until  the  contrary  is  clearly  shown,  by  au- 
thority more  reliable  than  that  of  Col.  Pickering. 

August  25,  1855.  Agricola. 


one  point,  and  very  deficient  in  another.  Size  has 
nothing  to  do  with  "profit ;  it  was  not  what  an  animal 
made,  so  much  as  what  it  cost  mailing.  _  The  Lin- 
colnshire farmers  are  second  to  no  men  in  the  im- 
provement of  waste  lands;  the  Wolds,  Lincoln 
Heatli,  and  the  Fens,  for  instance  :  the  lower  parts 
are  now  drained  by  steam  engines.  And  the  breed 
of  shec])  which  they  have  is  the  most  profitable  for 
their  county.  Samuel  Arnsby. — Mark  Lane  Ex- 
press, London. 


MECHI'S  MODEL  FAEM. 
We  find  the  followmg  notice  of  Mr.  Mechi's  farm 
at  Tiptree  Hall,  England,  in  the  JVew  York  Tribune, 
furnished  by  its  correspondent,  "M.  T.  H."  Mr. 
Mechi  was  not  bred  a  farmer,  but  a  tradesman,  in 
London. 

Once  every  year,  just  at  the  close  of  the  London 
season,  Avhen  every  one  in  town  is  sighing  for  a 
breath  of  country  aii",  just  before  the  commencement 
of  the  harvest,  when  the  green  wheat,  fully  grown, 
is  just  beginning  to  get  the  first  tinge  of  gold  upon 
its  ears — once  a  year,  when  the  days  are  hottest  in 
the  town  and  brightest  in  the  country,  Mr.  Mechi 
has  an  "Agricultural  Gathering"  at  Tiptree  Hall.  To 
this  gathering  are  invited  all  the  noUxbilities  of  the 
day — ^linisters  of  the  Cro\™  and  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  Poets  and  Plenipotentiaries,  Peers  and  Com- 
moners, Lawyers  and  Literati,  Citizens  and  Coun- 
try-foils., Tradesmen  and  Farmers,  imitators  and  ad- 
mirers, all  turn  out  to  see  "Mechi's  Model  Farm." 
To  these,  collected  at  his  hospitable  Hall,  Mr.  Mechi 
proceeds  to  show  liis  improvements.  He  walks 
them  over  his  fields  and  through  his  stock-yard — 
he  expatiates  upon  his  difficulties  and  explains  his 
imj)rovements — he  discourses  on  his  crops,  exhi- 
bits his  machine,  lectures  learnedly  on  his  manures, 
shows  how  he  distributes  them,  and  when  the  party 
ha\e  acquired  sufficient  information  and  astounding 
appetites,  he  concludes  the  day  by  setting  them  down 
to  a  banquet  such  as  a  Londoner  alone  knows  how 
to  manage. 

Now  that  politics  are  no  longer  mixed  up  with 
Mechi's  model  processes,  and  now  that  all  parties 
will  consent  to  hear  and  think  of  Tiptree  farm  with- 
out prejudice,  I  shall  have  a  chance  of  being  hstened 
to,  if  I  tell  you  quite  the  truth  concerning  it,  and 
lead  you  to  regard  it  as  it  is,  and  not  as  you  would 
see  it  through  the  spectacles  of  faction.  As  a  place 
of  country  resort,  then,  I  am  bound  to  say  in  the 
first  place  that  Tiptree  Hall  is  one  of  the  least 
pleasing  I  ever  chanced  to  visit.  England  is  pro- 
verbial for  its  pleasant  ])laces.  Who,  in  your  back 
woods,  however  improved  may  be  his  material  con- 
ewe  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  proved  that  a  giant '  dition,  will  not  sigh  at  the  fond  remembrance  of 
ram  lay  in  the  adjoining  field,  which  very  easily 'the  Aillagc  home  in  which  he  grew — of  the  Avhite 
accounted  for  the  giant  being  produced  from  a 'church  spire  that  pointed  up  to  heaven  so  fondly 
dwarf.  It  has  always  been  said  that  like  produces  |  from  the  clustered  elms  of  the  old  manor-house, 
like,  and  a  fine  bone  denotes  a  feeding  propensity, '  scenes  of  many  a  farm-house  and  Christmas  revel, 
and  a  long  fxce  and  ears,  with  a  Roman  nose,  |  of  the  clear,  bright,  never- fliiUng  stream  that  rip- 
denotes  a  large  breed.  The  breeders  of  Lincoln-  j  pled  past  his  cottage  door,  the  \illage  green  on 
shire  sheep  say  that  neither  the  Cots-wolds  nor  the ,  which  he  fought  his  earliest  battles,  the  lane  so 
Downs  mix  well  with  their  heavj'-wooled  sheep,! calm,  so  tranquil  in  the  evening  shadows,  where  he 
but  a  dip  of  the  Leicester  does  wonders.  So  says  courted  the  first  fair  oliject  of  his  love,  the  bank 
the  far-famed  Mr.  Kirkham,  of  Hagnaby.  Mr. '  where  grew  the  earliest  and  brightest  primroses, 
Bakewell  always  said  that  extremes  were  bad,  and '  the  bean-field  that  exhaled  its  thousand  odors  to 
that  the  middle-sized  animals  answer  the  best  for ,  the  dewy  evening,  the  cultivated  farm,  the  busy 
profits.  But,  above  all  things,  said  Mr.  B.,  let  an! mill,  the  meadow  where  the  land-rail  craked,  the 
animal's  make  be  in  proportion — not  very  large  in  pile  fi"oni  which  he  caught  that  first  glim^Dse  of  the 


CROSSING  SHEEP. 

For  upAvards  of  fifty  jears  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  crossing  the  different  kinds  of  sheep — Lei- 
cesters  with  Leicesters,  Leicesters  with  Cotswolds, 
Leicesters  Avith  South-Downs,  and  Leicesters  with 
many  other  kinds  of  sheep.  I  have  always  found 
the  Bake-well  or  Leicester  sheep  to  improve  every 
kind  they  have  been  j^ut  to,  by  giving  them  the 
Bakewell  barrel  form,  small  bone,  and  to  feed  at 
early  maturity.  The  first  cross  in  most  animals  has 
been  proved  the  best ;  the  next  cross  generally  pro- 
duces size  and  weight,  except  you  put  a  gigantic 
animal  to  the  first  cross :  Avhen  I  say  gigantic,  I  do 
not  mean  an  animal  made  a  giant  with  fat  flesh, 
with  the  head  and  ears  of  a  dwarf  upon  him — I 
mean  a  giant  in  frame  when  in  a  lean  state,  with 
bone  in  proportion,  aye,  and  a  head  and  ears  in  pro- 
portion to  his  body — a  long,  thin  head,  and  not  a 
gigantic  broad  one.  Giants  do  not  produce  dwarfs, 
neither  do  dwarfs  produce  giants,  any  more  than 
bulldogs  produce  greyhounds.  It  has  been  jjroved 
that  a  gigantic  ram  has  been  produced  fi-om  a  dwarf 
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■wide,  wide  world,  that  taught  him  there  was  some- 1  The  answer  is  simple.  By  deep  drainage  and  liquid 
thing  beyond  his  lowly  lot,  and  that  tempted  him,  j  manures,  regardless  of  expense.  Mr.  >Iechi's  knowl- 
perchance  unwisely,  to  desert  it :     Alas !  alas !  j  edge  of  chemistry  taught  him  that  the  worst   soil 

But  Tiptree  Hall  is  unconscious  of  all  this.  Situ-  j  might  become  better,  by  allowing  their  pores  to  be 
ated  on  an  elevated,  bleak,  and  barren  heath,  with-  fermented  by  the  sweet  niins  of  heaven.  Every  clod 
out  a  tree  within  a  mile  of  it  larger  than  a  laurel,  it|in  the  hard  clay  at  Tiptree  was  choked  by  stagnant 
boasts  not  a  single  rural  beauty,  such  as  we  regard  j  water.  He  drew  it  off  by  deep  di'ainage.  Then 
rural  beauty  in  this  country.     Mr.  Mechi  has  made  j  the  plow  let  in  life  and  light  uj)on  heaps  of  earth 


a  great  effort  to  compensate  for  this  by  artificial 
gardening;  but  though  everything  has  been  done 
that  a  cultivated  taste  and  a  lavish  expenditure 
could  effect,  yet  the  result,  as  a  whole,  is  eminent- 
ly imsatisfactorv.     Terraces  and  embankments  have 


which  had  never  felt  the  influence  of  either.  Still, 
though  the  land  was  broken  up — though  fi-om  a 
hard,  cold  clod  of  clay,  it  had  been  converted  into  a 
dry  wold — still,  it  was  poor  and  needy.  Mr.  Mechi's 
next  ap])lication  to  it  was,  accordingly,  intended  to 


been  thrown  up  to  relieve  the  flat  monotony  of  give  it  strength  and  heat.  By  means  of  pipes  car- 
the  landscape — a  bog  has  been  converted  into  a  se-|ried  all  over  the  estate,  liquid  manure  was  laid  on 
ries  of  little  lakes — walks  of  even'  possible  variety ,  fi'eely  wherever  it  seemed  to  be  required,  and  the 
have  been  wound  around  plantations — tender  shrubs  |  groimd  soon  showed  how  much  it  was  strengthened 
have  been  planted  and  effectually  reared  on  sj)ots'and  how  much  it  was  disposed  to  give  a  grateful 
where  nature  never  intended  that  a  shrub  should  |  and  hearty  acknowledgment  of  the  favor  conferred 
grow — flower  beds  have  l^een  laid  out  with  all  the  \  upon  it. 

elaboration  of  which  the  Italian  style  of  gardening  j  In  by-gone  times  it  used  to  be  a  great  joke  with 
is  susceptible — color  has  been  properlv  introduced  j  the  farmers  to  ask  Mr.  Meclii  where  was  his  "bal- 
where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  drab-colored lance  sheet?"  You  may  grow  a  crop  upon  one  of 
heather — but  still  the  result  is  unsatisfactory.  The  your  own  razors,  was  the  argument,  but  what  will 
place, in  fact,  as  a  retreat,  has  no  capabilities.  Na- it  cost  you?  For  many  years,  while  the  price  of 
tare  has  pre-determined  that  there  shall  be  about  i  wheat  was  low,  Mr.  Mechi  was  compelled  to  ac- 
it  none  of  the  specialities  of  an  English  farm,  and  j  knowledge  that  he  had  invested  more  in  the  soil 
Natiu-e  has  yet,  in  tliis  respect,  been  too  strong  for  j  than  the  soil  returned  him.  But  things  have  now 
man.  [changed,  and  Mr.  Mechi  retoits  the  joke  upon  the 

But  what  of  Tiptree  as  a  "model  farm  ?"     Is  it  j  farmers.     "It  is  not,"  says  he,  "the  man  who  farms 
what  it  professes  to  be?     Is  it  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  |  with  the  least  expense,  who  makes  the  most  money. 


described  it  ?  Is  it  an  example  which  the  farmers 
of  the  world  may  advantageously  consult  and  im- 
itate ?  Now,  as  to  this  point  I  must  frankly  say 
that  my  notions  are  poised  so  very  equally  in  my 
mental  scales,  that  I  am  unable  to  give  a  distinct  cr 


When  prices  were  low,  and  labor  was  low,  I  invest- 
ed large  sums  of  money  in  the  land  ;  now  that  prices 
are  high,  I  invest  no  longer,  but  I  reap  the  benefit 
of  my  investment  at  low  prices.  My  fields  produce 
more  than  yours ;    my  returns   are,   consequently, 


satisfactory  reply.  I  have  seen  better  things  in  i  greater  than  yours.  And  it  is  the  result  of  invest 
farming  than  Tiptree  Hall,  many  better  things ;  but  nient  in  improvements  at  periods  when  improve- 
while  I  declare  this,  I  must  also  acknowledge  that  naents  can  be  made  at  low  rates  of  wages."     Such 


I  never  saw  so  remarkable  an  examjjle  of  what  in 
dustry  and  enterprise  may  accom]ilish  under  the 
most  unfavoral)le  circumstances.  Certainly  no  one 
but  a  man  accustomed  to  get  sharp  edges  from  the 
collision  of  steel  and  stone,  ever  would  laave  thought 
of  trying  to  cultivate  such  a  place  at  all.  One 
would  fancy  that  Mr.  Mechi  had  tidien  up  an  idea 
from  his  sho]5  that  you  could  get  a  good  crop  out  of 
stones  as  well  as  a  keen  edge.  You  should  have 
heard  his  own  account  of  what  Tiptree  farm  was 
•when  he  came  there !  "Vainly,"  said  he,  "did  I  trj' 
by  sohd  manures  to  render  this  vile,  plastic  clay,  a 
useful  pasture.  It  was  like  bird-lime  in  Winter, 
and  like  cast-iron  in  Summer.  Poor,  indigenous 
and  drab-colored  grasses,  choked  and  eradicated  the 
finer  kinds  I  had  sown,  and  the  animals  wandered 
about,  hollow  and  dissatisfied.  Now,  fine  and  fatten- 
ing grasses  clothe  tJie  fields  with  per])etual  verdure, 
the  land  keeps  three  times  as  many  animals,  and  the 
close  and  shaven  pasture  indicates  their  afl'ection  for 
it."  And  this  description  of  Mr.  Mechi's  ])asturc  is 
a  fine  description  of  his  whole  farm.  Wliere  the 
drab-colored  grasses  were  alone  seen  ten  years  ago, 
crops  of  the  finest  wheat,  barley  and  oats  now  clothe 
the  wold,  and  greet  the  sunshine  as  it  merrily 
glances  from  the  heavens.  Every  one  admits  that 
there  can  be  no  finer  crops.  They  are  grown  from 
very  small  quantities  of  well  selected  seeds ;  but 
these  small  quantities,  under  Mr.  Mechi's  system, 
seem  to  l)e  more  productive  than  large  quantities 
any  where  else. 

How,  then,  have  these  results   been  produced  ? 


are  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Mechi.  They  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  world-wide  a])]jlication,  and  I  doubt 
not  you  have  many  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who 
will  know  how  to  apply  them  profitably. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

MUKIATE  OF  LIME  AS  A  TOP- 
DRESSING. 

Mil.  Editor: — I  tried  an  experiment  with  the 
muriate  of  lime  upon  a  lawn  of  about  half  an  acre. 
The  land  was  laid  down  and  sown  with  herd's-grass 
and  red-toj)  last  year  without  any  manin-e.  This  spring 
I  gave  one-half  the  lot  a  toj)-dressing  composed  of 
three  barrels  of  muriate  of  lime  mixed  with  si.x 
cart-loads  of  meadow  mud.  The  effect  astonished 
me,  and  at  the  time  of  cutting  the  grass,  I  called  a 
number  of  my  neighbors  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
top-dressing,  and  all  who  saw  it  decided  that  there 
was  full  double  the  quantity  of  grass  upon  that 
I)art  which  was  manured,  over  that  which  was  not ; 
the  soil  was  of  the  same  description,  and  laid  down 
side  by  side. 

Some  of  my  neigh])ors  have  tried  this  ai-ticle 
upon  their  meadow  land,  and  with  a  Hke  result.  I 
consider  it  a  very  valuable  m;uiure,  es])ecially  for 
grass  lands,  and  am  now  having  a  large  jiile  com- 
posted for  next  season. 

Yours  very  tiidy,  I).  Wood. 

Lexington,  Av^.  20,  1855. 
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GALE'S  STRAW  CUTTER. 


It  is  now  certain  tTiat  the  hay  crop  in  all  eastern 
Massachusetts,  and  in  several  other  parts  of  New 
England,  will  be  a  short  one ;  flour  is  still  at  a  high 
figure,  corn  commands  an  unusual  price,  the  South- 
em  yellow  being  sold,  at  wholesale,  at  $  1 ,05  on  the 
1st  of  September,  and  rye  and  other  grains  jjropor- 
tionally  high.  Early  frosts  have  ah'eady  materially 
injured  the  corn  crop  in  this  region,  and  hay  ivill 
be  high.  We  do  not  say  this  from  any  anticipations 
of  want,  but  merely  to  suggest  a  commendable  pru- 
dence in  the  use  of  the  fodder  which  has  been  laid 
by.  This  may  be  done  by  judicious  feeding,  such 
as  changing  the  feed,  by  supplying  it  frequently  in 
small  quantities,  but  mainly  by  cutting  and  mixing 
the  various  kinds  of  hay  or  straw  with  roots  or 
meal. 

There  is  various  machinery  for  cutting  fodder, 
and  in  our  judgment  it  is  economy  to  use  the  poor- 
est machine  among  them  all,  rather  than  to  feed  it 
out  long ;  and  this  opinion  is  based  upon  a  winter's 
experience  in  feeding  eight  or  ten  cows  and  a  horse 
with  cut  feed. 

In  the  number  of  the  Farmer  for  January  last, 
we  spoke  of  a  machine  for  cutting  hay,  called 
Gale's  Straw  Cutter,  and  gave  the  inventor's  de 
scription.  This  machine  we  have  had  constantly 
in  use  since  that  time.  A  few  days  since  our  atten- 
tion was  called  to  one  of  the  kind,  to  which  has 
been  applied  some  important  improvements,  and 


which  are  illustrated  by  the  engraving  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  These  improvements  consist  of  sev- 
eral alterations,  but  the  principal  one  is  the  addition 
of  another  knife — giving  two  knives  instead  of  one, 
and  doubling  the  quantity  cut  in  a  given  time  with- 
out materially  increasing  the  amount  of  labor. 

A  person  of  ordmary  strength  may  cut  a  com- 
mon bundle  of  corn-stallvs  in  this  macliine  without 
over-exertion,  and  hay  and  straw,  with  a  rapidity 
and  ease  altogether  unattainable  in  any  other  ma- 
chine we  have  ever  used. 

It  is  also  so  simple  in  its  construction  that  any 
farm  hand  may  take  out  the  knives  and  sharpen 
them,  or  adjust  the  raw  hide  properly  against  which 
they  cut. 

If  a  person  has  but  a  single  horse  or  cow,  it 
would  be  good  economy  to  purchase  and  use  one 
of  these  cutters,  as  the  saving  made  would  pay  for 
it  in  two  or  three  years,  while  the  machine  would 
be  left,  and  would  last,  with  care,  for  twenty  years 
to  come. 

It  is  for  sale,  at  various  prices  and  of  various 
sizes,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  of  NouRSE  & 
Co.,  9  and  13  Commercial  Street,  Boston. 


Iron  Tablets  for  Orchards,  &c. — We  had  on 
exhil)ition,  sent  in  as  samples  by  the  manufacturer, 
iron  tablets,  17  by  23  inches,  on  which  is  printed,  in 
raised  letters,  (covered  with  paint,  bronze  or  gilt,) 
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so  as  easily  to  be  read,  a  copy  of  "An  act  for  the 
better  protection  of  orchards,  gardens  &c.,"  mtend- 
ed  to  be  placed  in  some  cons])icuous  position  on  a 
post  or  tree  in  the  grounds.  The  manufticturer  has 
placed  them  for  sale  at  the  various  horticultural  and 
agricultural  warehouses  in  the  city.  Every  town 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  should  instruct  their 
Selectmen  to  purchase  some  of  them,  to  be  fastened 
on  guide-boards,  as  a  protection  for  fruits,  flowers 
and  cranberries. 


Fur  Vie  Kew  England  Fanner, 

LABOR-SAVING  MACHINERY. 

^Ir.  Editor  : — It  was  my  pri^•ilege,  a  few  days 
since,  to  witness  some  of  the  ojierations  on  the  form 
of  Mr.  Fay,  of  Lynn,  which  have  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  fertile  fields,  where  very  little  grew 
before ;  and  which  now  continue  them  in  successful 
culture,  at  an  cxjjenditure  of  labor  greatly  abridged, 
compared  with  the  j^roducts  grown  thereon.  Among 
these  is  a  machine  for  planting,  thinning  and  iveed- 
ing,  moved  l)y  horse-])ower,  which,  judging  from 
the  products  now  growing,  does  its  work  to  perfec- 
tion. This  machine  was  introduced  from  England, 
at  an  expense  of  $140,  but  is  so  much  more  com- 
plete than  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  else- 
where, that  I  would  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  all 
curious  observers.  No  person  can  look  upon  the 
extended  field  of  turnips,  beets  and  parsnips  there 
gromng,  as  also  Lidian  corn,  to  all  of  which  no 
hand  labor  has  been  applied,  and  not  be  struck  ^\'ith 
the  operation  of  the  machine,  and  the  benefit  ac- 
cruing from  its  use. 

I  also  saw  in  ojieration  a  Rock-Lifter,  exceeding- 
ly well  calculated  to  relieve  our  New  England  farms 
of  many  troul)lesome  incumbrances — esj^ecially  in 
the  way  of  the  })low  and  of  the  mower.  By  the 
help  of  this  imjjlement,  I  believe  that  two  men, 
with  one  pixir  of  cattle,  had  taken  out  from  their 
original  position  more  than  one  hundred  stones  in 
one  day,  averaging  three  tons  each,  and  transferred 
them  to  the  foiuidation  of  a  wall,  where  they  were 
made  useful  for  a  fence,  thus  doubhng  the  value  of 
an  acre  of  land,  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  Who- 
ever would  know  more  of  these  operations,  can  easi- 
ly learn,  by  calling  on  Mr.  D.  Wetherbee,  the  far- 
mer on  the  premises,  who  will  take  pleasure  in 
communicating  instruction  to  all  who  msh  to  learn. 
Mr.  Fay  is  one  of  those  theoretic  farmers,  who 
preaches  well,  and  practices  better. 

September  1,  1855.  *. 


For  the  New  Hngland  Farmer. 

WORK  OF  MOWING  MACHINES. 

I  have  recently  seen  a  statement  of  the  work 
done  by  one  oi  Mannifs  machines,  the  present  sea- 
son— 54i  acres  yielding  80  tons  of  hay,  cut  in  43?j 
hours' labor,  with  a  pair  of  horses.  The  person  who 
used  this  machine,  thinks  the  sa\'ing  made  in  grass, 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  cutting, 
would  be  fully  equal  to  a  f  lir  price  for  cutting, 
say  one  dollar  per  ton.  One  cog  and  one  tooth 
gave  way  during  the  o])eration,  for  want  of  j)roper 
care  in  management.  He  thinlcs  he  could  cut  fif- 
teen acres  in  a  day  without  unreasonable  fatigue  of 
the  team.  'I'hese  facts  are  stilted,  not  because  they 
are  extraordinary,  but  as  showing  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  a  good  farmer  on  his  own  farm. 

Sept.  6,  1855.  *. 


[  For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

OURS  AN  AGE  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

BY  JOnX   GOLDSHURT. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  has  been  denominated 
the  age  of  improvements.  In  some  respects,  this  is 
true,  but  not  in  every  respect.  It  is  true  with  re- 
gard to  the  inventions  and  discoveries  which  have 
I  been  made  in  science  and  the  mechanic  arts ;  for, 
never,  since  the  world  began,  has  there  been  a  time 
in  which  so  many,  so  great,  and  so  remarkable  ira- 
])rovemcnts  have  burst  upon  the  world,  in  a  like 
period  of  time,  as  during  the  past  fifty  years.  These 
have  taken  place,  one  after  another,  in  such  rapid 
succession,  that  the  public  mind  has  hardly  had 
time  to  subside  from  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  discovery  of  one  improvement,  before  it  has 
been  again  excited  by  the  discovery  of  another,  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  which  have  astonished 
the  world.  These  inventions  and  discoveries  have 
produced  new  and  important  changes  in  our  modes 
of  living,  and  in  the  business  transactions  of  the 
whole  world.  All  the  oceans,  lakes  and  rivers  are 
navigated  by  steam,  and  the  diflerent  jiarts  of  the 
world  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other.  The 
"steam-horse"  is  heard  puffing  round  our  hills  and 
through  our  valleys,  transporting  the  surplus  pro- 
ductions of  one  part  of  tlie  country  to  another. 
And  steam  power  has  been  ap])lied  to  propelling  al- 
most all  the  machinery  in  the  world.  Besides,  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  machinery 
itself  are  truly  astonishing.  And  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  transmission  of  intelligence, 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  mth  the 
speed  of  lightning,  by  the  electric  telegrajjh,  we  are 
ready  to  admit,  not  only  that  we  have  lived  in  an 
age  of  improvements,  but  in  a  wonderful  age.  All 
these  inventions  and  discoveries  have  tiiken  place 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  Mechanical  science  has 
advanced  with  strides  so  rapid  and  long,  that  many 
are  anticipating  the  period,  when,  by  the  discovery 
of  some  new  agency,  or  by  some  new  application  of 
an  old  one,  we  shall  be  able  to  travel  through  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

But  the  question  we  wish  to  consider,  is,  whether 
the  science  of  agriculture  has  kei)t  j)ace  with  these 
noble  and  truly  valuable  improvements  ?  Truth 
and  justice  require  a  negative  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. For,  ever  since  the  occu])ation  of  this  conti- 
nent by  the  Europeans,  and  until  within  a  few 
years  past,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word,  has  l)een  almost  entirely  neglect- 
ed. The  system  of  cultivation,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
was  a  retrograde  system,  a  system  of  deterioration 
and  destruction.  The  forests  fell  before  the  wood- 
man's axe ;  the  trees  were  burned  on  the  ground ; 
the  fields  were  rapidly  cleared,  and  sowed  >\'ith 
grain ;  the  earth  yielded  bountifully  ;  man  took  the 
crop,  but  he  made  no  returns  by  cultivating  and  en- 
riching the  soil.  The  consequence  has  been  a  regu- 
lar and  constant  diminution  of  the  jiroducts  of  the 
soil,  till  the  farmers  began  to  tliink  that  their  lands 
were  worn  out,  or  had  become  entirely  exhausted 
and  worthless. 

Within  tlie  last  twenty  years,  however,  a  new  im- 
pulse has  been  given  to  agricultural  education,  by 
cUrecting  attention  to  the  nature  and  jjrojierties  of 
different  kinds  of  soils,  and  to  the  nature,  character 
and  elements  of  manures  and  other  fertilizing  pro- 
j)erties.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  old  soils 
were  neither  worn  out  nor  exliausted,  but  required 
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to  be  enriched,  regenerated  and  cultivated.  The 
discovery  that  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  lime,  &c., 
were,  in  fact,  the  oxides  of  metals,  led  the  Avay  to 
improvement.  The  elements  of  plants  were  exam- 
ined, showing  their  similarity  with  the  soils  on 
wliich  they  grow,  and  the  due  proportions  in  which 
these  elements  exist  in  plants  for  their  perfect  de- 
velopment. The  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
soil,  the  influence  of  rain  and  sunshine  on  the 
growth  of  plants,  the  necessity  and  action  of  vege- 
table decaying  substances,  and  the  various  agencies 
thus  carried  on  for  our  benefit,  have  all  been  dis- 
covered, and  are  now  well  understood  by  every  sci- 
entific farmer.  Still,  the  aj)plication  of  knowledge, 
of  science,  of  art  to  agriculture,  is  not,  even  at  this 
day,  generally  understood  or  ^videly  disseminated  ; 
the  number  of  scientific  farmers  is  small.  We  have 
no  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  especially  devo- 
ted to  giving  instruction  in  agriculture.  The  far- 
mers, the  producers,  the  very  foundation  and  means 
on  which  all  other  classes  are  constructed  and  sup- 
ported, are  without  a  single  school,  academy,  or 
college,  devoted  to  giving  instruction  in  the  apj)li- 
cation  of  chemistry  to  agriculture.  All  the  knowl- 
edge wliich  has  been  acquired  on  this  subject,  has 
been  giv.en  to  the  young,  showing  the  connection 
between  chemistry  and  agriculture.  They  have  nev- 
er had  exhibited  to  the  eye  and  understanding,  any 
experiments  on  the  all-important  subject  of  farm- 
ing.    "These  things  ought  not  so  to  be." 

As  a  class,  farmers  far  outweigh  in  natural  ad- 
vantages every  other  class  ;  in  numbers,  they  con- 
stitute more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  nation ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  that,  as  yet,  they  have  never  re- 
ceived any  adequate  instruction  in  their  high  call- 
ing— a  calling,  which,  in  truth,  demands  as  high  an 
education  for  its  perfection,  as  any  other  position  in 
life.  There  is  the  same  necessity  for  shedding  the 
light  of  science  on  agriculture,  that  there  is  upon 
law,  medicine,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  And  no  one  but  a  quack  would 
think  of  following  either  of  these  as  a  calling,  till 
after  he  had  devoted  to  them  years  of  attention  and 
study.  A  lack  of  interest  on  the  subject  of  agricul- 
ture, is  generally  equivalent  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  ; 
for,  all  who  attend  to  it  and  study  it  as  a  science, 
become  deeply  interested  in  it ;  and  the  more  they 
know,  the  more  they  desire  to  knoAV.  But  poor 
farms,  poor  stock,  poor  productions  of  every  kind, 
are  the  natm'al  and  necessary  results  of  neglecting 
this  study. 


20  drops  of  turpentine  into  one  ear;  and  after  wait- 
mg  a  few  minutes,  I  turned  her  over  and  j)oured  the 
same  quantity  into  the  other.  She  soon  Ijegan  to 
shake  her  head,  and  a  stream  of  blood  ran  from  her 
amjiutated  ear.  In  an  hour  she  was  apparently  as 
well  as  ever.  Since  then  I  have  used  the  same 
remedy,  without  cutting  ofi'  the  ear,  and  have  never 
lost  a  sheep  by  the  staggers. — Rural  JVew-  Yorker. 


Staggers  in  Sheep. — Formerly  I  lost  sheep  by 
this  disease,  until  by  experiment  I  discovered  a  rem- 
edy, wliich  has  not  failed  me  for  many  years,  and 
I  think  it  a  safe  as  well  as  a  sure  remedy.  About 
twelve  years  since  I  found  that  a  nice  ewe  of  mine, 
which  had  two  fine  laml)s,  was  affected  with  this  dis 
ease.  She  was  down  by  the  fence,  at  the  side  of 
the  pasture,  and  when  she  endeavored  to  walk  or 
run,  would  stagger  and  fall,  and  appeared  to  be 
blind.  I  went  to  her,  took  my  knife  out,  cut  off  an 
ear  close  to  the  head,  and  to  my  surprise  found  the 
blood  did  not  start ;  not  so  much  as  one  drop  could 
I  obtain.  Thinking  my  sheep  as  good  as  dead,  I 
concluded  to  try  experiments  upon  her.  I  returned 
to  my  dwelling,  and  taking  a  bottle  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine in  my  hand,  went  again  to  the  pasture.  I 
had  been  absent  perhaps  an  hour,  but  the  sheep  had 
not  moved  from  where  I  left  her,  and  there  was  no 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  ear.     I  poured  perhaps 


PEEPS  INTO  A  BEE-HIVE. 
There  is  nothing  from  the  Master  Hand,  un- 
touched by  man,  however  small  and  insignificant  it 
may  seem  to  some,  but  is  worthy  of  our  careful 
study  and  investigation.  We  forget  that  the  minute 
insect,  or  the  worm  upon  which  we  tread  with  loath- 
ing and  disgust,  was  framed  and  received  the  breath 
of  life  by  the  same  Infinite  Wisdom  which  created 
and  animated  us.  They  are  governed  by  laws 
which  they  observe  far  more  scrupulously  than  man 
does  the  laws  wliich  ought  to  govern  him,  even  aid- 
ed as  he  is  by  reason,  a  power  they  are  not  sup- 
posed to  possess.  We  have  no  doubt  that  all  the 
lower  orders,  even  to  the  tiniest  of  them  all,  enjoy 
their  Uttle  life,  and  contribute  to  carry  out  the  gen- 
eral plan.  If  we  studied  them  more,  and  became 
more  famihar  with  their  habits,  we  should  lose  all 
repugnance  to  them,  and  perhaps  find  lessons  of 
value  for  every-day  life  in  many  of  then-  works  and 
ways.     Let  us  see  ! 

On  the  17th  of  July  last,  we  placed  in  our  dining- 
room  window  an  obserAing  bee-hive,  constructed  of 
glass,  so  that  all  the  operations  of  the  bees  could  be 
plainly  and  conveniently  seen.  A  comb  about  a  foot 
square  was  placed  in  it  containing  some  brood,  with 
plenty  of  workers  and  di'ones,  but  ivithout  the  queen 
bee.  The  hive  was  then  carefully  observed  by  one 
of  the  ladies  of  the  family,  who  has  given  us  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  their  doings. 

"  The  first  business  the  bees  attended  to,  was  in 
commencing  cells  for  a  queen,  and  they  prosecuted  it 
with  energy  for  two  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  a  queen  was  taken  from  another  colony  and 
placed  with  them,  upon  Avhich  they  pulled  down 
the  cells  they  had  made  in  less  than  half  the  time 
it  had  required  to  construct  them,  and  then  began 
to  piece  out  and  repair  the  comb,  which  needed  a 
corner.  The  queen  at  once  commenced  laying,  and 
soon  filled  the  unoccupied  cells,  when  she  was  again 
removed,  and  the  bees  once  more  began  the  con- 
struction of  queen  cells. 

The  unhatched  bees  now  began  to  come  forth, 
and  in  two  weeks  the  family  increased  so  fast  as  to 
make  it  necessary  for  them  to  prepare  to  emigrate. 
So  they  built  six  queen  cells,  and  in  about  twelve 
days,  the  first  queen  was  hatched.  As  soon  as  she 
was  fairly  born,  she  marched  rapidly,  and  in  the 
most  energetic  manner,  over  the  comb,  and  visited 
the  other  cells  in  Avhich  were  the  embryo  queens, 
seeming  at  times  furious  to  destroy  them.  The 
workers,  however,  surrounded  her  and  prevented 
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such  -wholesale  murder.  But  for  two  days  she  was 
intent  upon  her  fell  purpose,  and  kept  in  almost 
continuous  motion  to  effect  it.  On  the  fourteenth 
day  the  second  queen  was  ready  to  come  out,  peep- 
ing and  making  A-arious  noises  to  attract  attention. 

A  part  of  the  colony  then  seemed  to  conclude  that 
it  was  time  to  take  the  first  queen  and  go,  but  by 
some  mistake  she  remained  in  the  hive  after  the 
swarm  had  left.  The  second  queen  came  out  as 
soon  as  possil)le  after  the  others  had  gone,  and  then 
there  were  two  in  the  hive !  Several  minutes 
elapsed  before  it  seemed  to  lie  knowm  that  she  M'as 
left,  and  the  two  queens  ran  al)out  on  the  comb, 
which  was  now  nearly  em})ty,  so  that  they  could  be 
distinctly  seen.  But  they  had  not  apparently,  no- 
ticed each  other,  while  the  workers  were  in  a  state 
of  great  uneasiness  and  commotion,  seeming  impa- 
tient for  the  destruction  of  one  of  them ;  and  the 
mode  they  adopted  to  accomplish  it  was  of  the  most 
deliberate  and  cold-])looded  kind.  A  cii-cle  of  bees 
kept  one  queen  stationary,  while  another  party 
dragged  the  other  up  to  her,  so  that  their  heads 
nearly  touched,  and  then  the  bees  stood  back,  leav- 
ing a  fair  field  for  the  combatants,  in  which  one 
was  to  gain  her  laurels,  and  the  other  to  die !  The 
battle  was  fierce  and  sanguinary.  They  grappled 
each  other,  and  like  expert  wrestlers,  strove  to  in- 
flict the  fotal  blow,  by  some  sudden  or  adroit  move- 
ment. But  for  some  moments  the  parties  seemed 
equally  matched — no  advantage  could  be  gained  on 
either  side.  The  bees  stood  looking  calmly  on  the 
dreadful  affray,  as  though  they  themselves  had  been 
the  heroes  of  a  hundi-ed  wars.  But  the  battle,  like 
all  others,  had  its  close ;  one  fell  upon  the  field,  and 
was  immediately  taken  by  the  workers  and  carried 
out  of  the  hive.  By  this  time,  the  bees  which  had 
left,  made  the  discovery  that  their  queen  was  miss- 
ing, and  although  they  had  been  hived  mthout  any 
trouble,  they  came  rushing  back,  but  not  in  season 
to  witness  the  fatal  battle,  and  the  Ml  of  their  poor 
slain  queen,  who  should  have  gone  forth  with  them 
to  seek  a  future  home. 

There  was  e\"idently  sore  disappointment  in  this 
result,  for  when  they  realized  their  loss,  they  ut- 
tered piteous  cries,  and  for  a  day  or  two  "refused 
to  be  comforted,"  wandering  about,  apparently 
without  object,  and  in  great  confusion. 

The  hive  was  now  crowded  again  almost  to  suffo- 
cation, and  after  a  few  days'  uneasiness  the  bees  all 
left  and  lighted  on  an  apple  tree  near  the  window, 
from  whence  they  were  jarred  off,  and  the  queen 
and  a  half  pint  of  the  bees  returned  to  their  old 
quarters,  where  they  are  to-day,  Aug.  30,  doing 
well.  A  small  colony  made  in  July,  was  now 
brought  forward,  and  after  sjirinlvling  it  as  well  as 
the  bees  from  the  house,  with  jiepjiermint  water,  so 
that  they  might  be  all  of  one  odor,  the  two  strange 
colonics  were  mixed,  and  have  continued  to  go  on 
harmoniously  together." 


Our  operations  with  bees,  and  these  observations 
by  our  "better  half,"  have  been  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  of  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  a  gentleman  of  fine  native  talent,  aided  by  a 
most  thorough  classical  education.  Prevented  from 
preaching  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  health, 
he  turned  liis  attention  to  the  dehghtful  study  of 
bees,  and  for  more  than  fifteen  years  has  pursued  it 
with  all  the  patience  and  ardor  of  a  first  love,  until 
he  probably  has  acquired  more  accurate  information 
than  any  other  jjerson  who  has  yet  written  of  them. 
He  has  explored  the  subject  in  other  languages,  and 
in  his  work  has  brought  together  the  most  agreea- 
ble mcidents  and  information,  making  it  more  at- 
tractive than  any  work  of  fiction. 


Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WHAT  AILS  THE  APPLE  TREE? 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  an  orchard  of  fifty  apple 
trees,  (with  peach  trees  alternately)  set  out  in  1850, 
and  now  seven  years  from  the  bud.  I  noticed 
about  four  weeks  ago  the  bark  was  affected  on  some 
of  them  ;  since  then  there  have  been  more  affected 
the  same  way.  It  is  in  spots  from  tMo  inches  to 
twelve  or  more  in  length,  and  about  an  inch  wide, 
though  in  a  few  cases,  extending  nearly  round  the 
tree.  Where  afi'ected,  the  outer  bark  cracks  off 
from  that  adjacent  that  is  not  diseased,  and  the 
spots  that  are  diseased  shrink  to  the  tree. 

I  have  peeled  a  few  to  discover  the  cause,  but 
could  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion.  In  one 
case  the  inner  bark  of  last  year  seemed  to  be  gone, 
but  the  wood  appeared  bright,  and  I  found  a  small 
worm  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long ;  although 
the  bark  did  not  seem  to  have  been  eaten  by  the 
worm ;  though  it  would  seem  that  it  was,  (I  am  not 
entomologist  enough  to  describe  him,)  it  was  not  the 
common  borer,  it  was  slimmer.  In  other  cases  the 
bark  Avas  all  dead  and  the  wood  black.  In  one  case, 
the  tree  was  girdled  except  the  Aridth  of  my  finger, 
yet  was  gi-owing  finely,  and  looks  bright.  I  found 
no  worms  exccj)t  in  that  one  instance.  Two  of  my 
neighbors  have  trees  of  the  same  age,  affected, 
though  not  so  badly. 

In  all  three  cases  the  bark  had  been  washed  with 
alkali  in  previous  years,  though  not  this  year.  The 
first  year,  I  made  my  solution  a  jwund  of  potash  to 
two  gallons  of  water,  one-half  the  strength  of  Mr. 
Buckminster's  wash,  since  then  I  have  used  it  weak- 
er every  year.  Last  season  I  used  soaj)  suds.  Trees 
in  this  neighborhood  that  have  not  been  washed  are 
not  so  affected  as  yet ;  whether  tlio  washing  makes 
the  l)ark  more  tender,  I  leave  you  to  judge. 

I  write,  thinking  the  suliject  might  be  of  interest 
to  you,  and  to  see  if  any  of  your  subscribers  are 
troubled  in  the  same  way.  J.  w.  w. 

Canton,  Mass.,  1855. 


Remarks. — Some  of  our  corresjiondents  will  un- 
doubtedly be  able  and  willing  to  express  their 
views  of  the  difficulties  stated  above. 


Od^"  It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  that 
a  cow  will  drink  about  eighty-seven  pounds  of  wa- 
ter in  twentv-four  hours. 
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For  the  New  Eni^land  Farmer. 

EARLY  AND  DESTRUCTIVE  FROST. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  On  the  morning  of  August  31, 
1 855,  there  appeared  the  hardest  and  most  destruc- 
tive frost  that  I  ever  knew  in  the  month  of  August, 
although  I  am  over  56  years  of  age.  I  have  taken 
a  Httle  pains  to  look  over  a  part  of  my  record  of 
the  weather,  and  find  the  following  account  for  the 
past  twenty-two  years : 

FIRST  FROST  IN  EACH  YEAR,  SINCE  1834. 

Hard  Frost,  so  as  to  kill  Com,  Beans,  Potato  tops,  Pumpkins, 
Tmnatoes,  ^c.  S;c. 
Thermon.  at  sunrise.  Thermom.  at  sunrise. 

1834.  September  30 —    1845.  October  17 17° 

1835.  September  17 —     1846.  October  11 25 

1836.  September? 28°  1847.  October  12 23 

1837.  September  14 26     1848.  September  14 28 

1838.  September  3 28     1849.  October  15 23 

1839.  Oct.  5  and  6... 29  and  33    1850.  September  30 27 

1840.  September  23 27     1851.  September  25 28 

1841.  Octobers 29     1852.  October  6 27 

1842.  October  7 27    1853.  September  30 30 

1843.  September  13 27     1854.  September  21 26 

1844.  September  28 23     1855.  August  31 28 

Remarks. — During  the  whole  twenty-two  years 
there  has  been  no  frost  in  the  month  of  August,  in 
this  and  the  neighboring  towns,  equal  to  that  which 
appeared  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  Aug.  31,  just 
past  The  year  1836,  nineteen  years  ago,  the  month 
of  August  came  the  nearest  to  it.  In  that  month 
there  were  five  frosts,  \iz:  Aug.  10,  18,  21,  23  and 
24 ;  but  not  severe  enough  to  do  any  great  damage. 
In  August,  1835,  a  little  frost  on  the  4th.  In  1834 
none.  In  1837  none.  In  1838,  Aug.  15,  a  very 
little  in  low  ground.  Since  1838,  making  sixteen 
years  in  succession,  none  during  the  months  of  Au- 
gust.^ And  none  of  any  consequence  for  eight  of 
the  sixteen  years  during  the  month  of  September, 
viz:  1839,  1841,  1842,  1845,_  1846,  1847,1849 
and  1852.  In  those  years,  none  in  September  equal 
to  the  killing  one  of  August  31,  1855. 

My  cranberries  have  fared  the  worst.  Not  one 
in  fifteen  but  what  are  rendered  soft  by  being  killed 
by  the  frost,  and  are  therefore  unfit  to  pick,  unless 
done  immecUately,  and  made  into  sauce.  We  have 
done  up  some,  and  it  tastes  not  so  bad  as  might  be 
expected,  but  not  equal  to  fully  ripe  and  unfrost- 
bitten  ones.  In  foct,  the  loss  to  me  by  that  frost  I 
consider  fully  equal  to  one-third  of  a  crop,  to  what 
it  might  be,  had  it  kept  off,  till  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber. Most  of  my  potatoes  were  in  the  very  height 
of  growing,  being  planted  on  reclaimed  swamp 
land,  and  the  black  potato,  which  grows  late. 

Yours,  &c.,  Is.\AC  Stearns. 

Mansfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  1,  1855. 


For  tlie  New  England  Farmer. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  GUANO. 

Mr.  P.  L.  O.,  a  careful  cultivator,  the  last  spring, 
late  in  April  or  early  in  May,  appHed  25  pounds  of 
Peruvian  gu  mo  to  ten  square  rods,  or  at  the  rate 
of  240  lbs.  to  the  acre.  This  was  upon  a  flat,  high 
meadow,  moist  and  fair  soil,  which  had  been  mowed 
for  a  dozen  years  last  past  without  any  application 
of  manures,  or  any  manner  of  cultivation.  When 
the  crop  was  fairly  grown,  he  cut  from  this  lot  253 
lbs.  of  good  hay.  From  an  adjoining  lot  of  the 
same  field,  of  like  dimensions  and  character,  (ex- 
cept the  guano  applied)  he  cut  only  56  lbs. — show- 
ing an  increase  of  more  than  four-fold,  by  reason  of 
the  application  of  the  guano. 

The  field  contains  two  acres,  and  he  knows  no 


reason,  why  a  like  effect  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced throughout,  under  like  treatment. 

Suppose  it  to  have  been  done,  here  would  have 
been  8096  lbs.  of  hay,  where  there  grew  but  1792 
lbs. — three  tons,  at  least,  created  by  the  appKca- 
tion  of  a  fertilizing  material,  that  cost  not  exceed- 
ing $20.  I  am  no  enthusiast  in  my  admiration  of 
fancy  manures ;  but  when  I  see  well-attested  facts 
like  these,  springing  up  m  the  natural  M-ay,  I  feel 
irresistibly  impelled  to  state  them,  that  others  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  instruction.  Mr.  O.  has 
made  numerous  other  experiments,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  crops,  particularly  vegetables,  the  details  of 
which  I  hope  he  will  give  in  due  time,  that  others 
may  profit  thereby.  There  are  so  many  fancy  notions 
abroad  in  these  days — when  we  get  hold  of  rea- 
ones,  we  should  cherish  them  as  pearls  of  great  val- 
ue. Truly  yours,  J.  w.  P. 

South  Danvers,  Aug.  16,  1855. 


AMERICAN  WOOL  IN  ENGLAND. 

Sometime  since  P.  A.  Browne,  Esq.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, obtained  from  different  parts  of  the  U.  States 
samples  of  wool,  wliich  he  forwarded  to  the  Society 
of  Arts  of  London.  The  a^ent  for  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  permanent  Exliibition  of  objects  of  Art 
and  Industry,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Browne,  aclvuowl- 
edging  the  receipt  of  them,  says  : — "The  collection 
of  samples  of  American  Wools  is  of  the  highest  val- 
ue and  interest,  and  I  feel  extremely  obliged  for 
your  kind  aid  in  collectuig  them."  In  a  circular 
addressed  to  American  wool-growers,  Mr.  Browne 
remarks  : 

The  deposit  of  these  specimens  of  fleece  in  this 
Museum,  (where  they  can  and  will  be  examined 
by  thousands  of  -visitors,)  I  camiot  help  regarding 
as  highly  important  to  your  interests,  and  the  re- 
sult will,  I  feel  assured,  prove  creditable  to  this  na- 
tion. 

The  consumption  of  wool  in  England  is  vast  and 
increasing :  last  year  the  woolen  manufactures  of 
that  kingdom  amoimted  to  150,000,000  of  dollars: 
and  yet  they  do  not  raise  one  pound  of  wool  fit  for 
making  the  best  broadcloths.  The  finest  avooI  suc- 
cessfully produced  in  England,  is  from  the  South- 
Down,  for  the  Merino  is  not  suited  to  their  climate. 
Formerly  the  British  manufacturers  depended  for 
their  supply  on  Spain — afterwards  on  Germany,  and 
lastly  upon  Australia ;  from  wliich  latter  place  were 
brought  in  one  year,  upwards  of  47  millions  of 
pounds. 

So  soon  as  they  ascertain,  by  inspecting  these 
specimens,  that  the  United  States  can  raise  wool 
quite  as  fine  if  not  a  httle  finer  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  the  demand  \n\.\  be  extensive  and 
lasting.  So  it  was  with  American  cotton,  so  it  will 
be,  I  predict,  with  fine  wool ;  and  our  wool-growers 
should  prepare  themselves  steadily,  for  this  great 
event.  The  agricultural  disturbances,  occasioned  by 
the  war  in  Europe,  has  injured  German  sheep  breed- 
ing ;  and  the  pursuit  of  gold  in  Australia,  has  had 
its  effect  upon  this  portion  of  agricultural  industry 
in  that  region,  so  that  Great  Britian  will  naturally 
turn  her  thoughts  to  this  extensive  Continent ;  where 
sheep  may  be  raised,  almost  to  any  extent  that  can 
be  contemplated.  The  formers  of  the  United  States 
have  only  to  be  careful  to  form  their  flocks  from  the 
best  breeds,  and  to  keep  them  pure — no  crossing  oj 
species, — and  they  will  garner  a  golden  harvest, — 
Country  Gentleman. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

DRAINING,  &c. 

Mr.  Editor: — One  of  the  most  difficult  matters 
in  carrying  foi'ward  improvements  in  agriculture,  is 
to  maintain  a  correct  system  of  teaching  and  prac- 
tice. This  fact  is  very  evident  to  the  obser\'ing  man, 
when  he  sees  so  many  different  theories  set  forth  as 
guides  to  go  by.  Many  of  these  theories  are  abso- 
lutely false,  when  reduced  to  practice,  Avhile  others 
are  of  such  doul)tful  utility  that  they  will  not  pay 
the  farmer  for  trial  or  investigation. 

Among  other  theories  which  have  of  late  sprung 
up,  are  those  in  regard  to  "draining,"  which  are 
maintained  by  a  certain  class  of  "  scientific  opera- 
tors" as  correct  teaching.  They  say  in  substance, 
as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wet  and  marshy,  boggy 
land,  that  requires  thorough  di'aining,  before  it  can 
be  well  cultivated,  so  there  is  no  soil,  however  deep 
it  may  be,  but  that  it  will  pay  well  to  "drain,"  if  it 
will  j)ay  to  cultivate  at  all.  I  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  a  greater  piece  of  "radicalism"  or  untruth,  was 
never  put  forth,  than  to  assert  that  a  piece  of  natu- 
rally dry  soil  required  draming  in  order  to  make  it 
right  for  cultivation. 

A  writer  in  the  JS\iv  York  Tribune,  in  a  word  of 
adrice  to  farmers,  among  other  things  says : — "But 
there  is  no  land  in  the  old  States  worth  plowing, 
which  will  not  pay  for  draining  and  subsoiling.  Dry 
soils  need  these  meliorations  quite  as  much  as  wet, 
and  will  as  richly  reward  them.  There  is  no  toler- 
ably good  land  in  this  State,  so  dry  that  it  might 
not,  by  underdraining  and  deep  plowing,  have  been 
made  to  stand  the  drought  of  the  past  summer, 
without  rolling  a  single  blade  of  corn.  Proper 
draining  moistens  land  when  too  dry,  as  much  as  it 
dries  it  when  too  wet.  These  facts  are  well  known 
to  the  decenlly  instructed  farmer,  and  we  need  not 
dwell  on  them,"  &c. 

Now  this  writer  seems  to  carry  the  idea  that 
draining  and  subsoihng  must  always  go  together,  in 
order  to  ensure  success.  And  I  admit  that  in  all 
wet,  hea\T,  swampy  lands,  that  need  thorough 
draming,  subsoiling  'will  be  a  valuable  addition.  But 
then  that  does  not  prove  that  all  ordinary  dry  soils 
need  draining,  nor  anything  of  the  kind,  for  they  do 
not  want  it.  All  soils  capable  of  cultivation  may  or 
will  be  improved  by  deep  plowing  and  subsoiling ; 
lands  that  are  naturally  moist  and  retentive,  may 
need  a  subsoiling  every  year;  while  those  which  are 
more  open,  one  thorough  suljsoihng  may  answer 
for  three  or  four  years.  In  fact,  on  many  soils  that 
are  quite  retentive  of  moisture,  all  the  draining 
that  will  be  necessary  can  be  done  by  deep  plowing 
and  thorough  subsoiling,  say  to  the  dei)tli  of  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  inches.  Tliis  operation  opens  the 
pores  of  the  soil,  and  drains  down  the  surface  wa- 
ter that  may  accumulate  by  heavy  rains,  and  also 
the  retentive  water  that  lies  near  the  surface,  of 
course  leaving  the  soil  in  a  jjliable  state  for  cultiva- 
tion. Then  in  case  of  dry  weatlier,  moisture  will 
be  drawn  up  from  the  subsoil  by  attraction  from 
the  atmosphere.  So  if  the  surface  soil  is  well  ])ul- 
yerized,  tliis  soil  may  be  kept  tolerably  moist  dur- 
ing a  dry  spell.  Of  course,  on  all  wet,  boggy,  mar- 
shy swales  or  soils,  thorough  draining  is  necessary 
before  any  other  improvement  can  follow.  There 
are  many  other  soils,  which  on  first  appearance 
would  look  as  though  draining  was  not  necessary. 
But  on  a  closer  examination  of  the  soil  and  subsoil, 
and  the  grass  grown  upon  the  surface,  driuning 
would  be  found  to  pay  well. 


As  to  the  material  used  for  draining,  much  •will 
depend  on  circumstances,  situation,  Sec.  &c.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  tile  now  manufactured  in 
many  places  for  this  purpose,  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  material  that  can  be  used,  even  if  stone  are 
close  at  hand.  Draining  by  tile  is  the  most  sure 
and  certain  process,  in  the  long  run,  and  the  cheap- 
est. But  then  this  writer  says,  "jjroper  draining 
moistens  land  when  too  dry,  as  much  as  it  dries  it 
when  too  wet,"  Sec.  Now  1  confess,  for  one,  that 
I  do  not  understand  this  doctrine,  although  I 
have  given  considerable  attention  to  soil  cultivation 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  As  I  understand  it, 
draining  proper  means  conducting  off  the  surplus 
water  and  moisture  gathered  from  the  soil,  and  dis- 
charging it  into  a  main  ditch  or  reservoir.  Now  I 
cannot  see  why  in  dry  weather  even  that  the  tile 
will  not  continue  to  gather  the  moisture  and  con- 
duct it  off;  and  in  that  case,  a  dry  soil  drained,  in- 
stead of  becoming  .more  moist  in  dry  weather,  must 
be  exhausted  of  moisture.  But  I  can  readily  see, 
as  I  have  explained,  how  by  deep  plowing  and 
subsoihng,  and  keeping  the  surflice  soil  mellow  and 
stirred  often,  that  a  tolerably  moist  or  dry  soil  may 
be  reUeved  of  surface  water  in  wet  Aveather,  and 
made  more  moist  in  dry  weather.  As  to  haying 
soils  so  thoroughly  plowed,  subsoiled  and  drained 
that  a  single  blade  of  corn  will  not  "roll  up"  in  a 
great  drought,  I  have  heard  spoken  of  before,  but  1 
had  much  rather  see  it,  than  hear  it  told  of,  for  my 
satisfaction.  On  many  soils  of  a  deep  loam  that 
are  higlily  cultivated,  a  crop  of  corn  might  be  car- 
ried through  a  great  drought,  like  the  one  just  past, 
without  the  blades  rolling  much.  But  on  a  dry 
gravel  or  sandy  soil  this  woidd  be  impossible,  and  all 
the  subsoilmg  and  draining  could  not  })rcvent  corn 
blades  from  rolhng.  It  has  been  a  long  oljserva- 
tion  of  mine,  and  of  others,  that  during  a  drought, 
when  corn  blades  rolled  during  the  day  and  un- 
rolled during  the  night,  the  crop  did  not  suffer 
much.  But  when  the  blades  rolled  thoroughly 
through  the  daj-,  and  did  not  unroll  at  all  during 
the  night,  then  the  crop  suffered  for  want  of  mois- 
ture. The  Indian  corn  crop  will  stand  a  great 
drought,  when  the  soil  is  well  cultivated,  many 
times  beyond  our  calculation.  But  then  tliis  bid- 
ding defiance  to  rain  and  diy  Meather,  and  say- 
ing as  good  crops  can  be  raised  by  scientijic  culture, 
without  these  blessings,  as  with,  is  going  beyond 
limit.  And  after  all  the  care  and  attention  that  the 
farmer  may  bestow  on  his  crops  by  well-directed  la- 
bor, he  may  have  his  expectiitions  cut  off  by  drought, 
storm  or  flood.  Yet  good  cultivation  will  generally 
succeed,  when  well  followed  out,  and  it  is  only  the 
extremes  and  exce])tions  to  this  rule  that  will  fail 
to  ensure  generally  good  crops. 

Yours  truly,  L.  Durand. 

Derby,  CL,  1855. 

Starch,  Sugar,  Carhon. — Twelve  pounds  of 
starch  contain  five  jjounds  of  cariion.  A  person  of 
sedentary  habits  throws  off  about  five  oimces  of 
carl)on  in  twenty-four  hours — a  iiard  laborer  twelve. 
To  su])ply  this  he  must  eat  sixteen  ounces  of  starch 
and  sugar.  If  he  take  it  in  the  form  of  wheat  I)read, 
it  will  require  one  pound  and  threc-fo\irths — if  in 
the  form  of  potatoes,  seven  and  a  half  jjounds,  to 
suj)ply  what  is  lost  by  breathing  alone.  A  horse, 
or  cow,  will  give  off  from  four  to  six  j)()unds  of  car- 
bon daily.  The  amount  of  food,  to  supply  tliis  loss, 
will  be  proportionately  greater. 
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Fur  Die  New  England  Farmer. 

FARM  WAGES  AND  LABOR. 

Me,  Editor  :  —  An  article  appeared  in  the  Far- 
mer of  August  25th,  over  the  signature  of  "E.  N.," 
the  writer  of  which  seems  to  think  wages  for  farm 
labor  are  not  higli  enough  yet,  compared  with  other 
branches  of  labor.  He  does  not  mention  the  fact 
that  before  the  mechanic  can  command  $1,50  or  $2 
per  diem,  he  must  give  some  time  in  learning  his 
trade,  and  then  invest  some  capital  in  a  set  of  me- 
chanic's tools.  Here  wages  on  the  farm  range  from 
$12  to  $18  per  month,  for  the  term  of  six  or  eight 
months,  or  $150  to  $175  bjf  the  year.  Now  it  is 
not  difficult  to  show  that  the  laborer  receives  a 
greater  net  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year,  than  his 
employer,  M-ith  from  two  to  four  thousand  dollars 
invested  in  his  form.  The  farmer  who  clears.from 
one  to  three  hundred  dollars  annually,  we  think  do- 
ing well,  even  if  he  is  obliged  to  expend  that  sum 
on  his  buildings  or  fences,  that  they  may  not  be 
running  down. 

How  is  it  with  the  laborer  who  clears  from  $125 
to  $150  per  year?  "Figures  don't  he;"  therefore 
by  adding  in  six  per  cent,  he  Avill  in  a  few  years 
lay  by  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a  small  farm, 
and  thus  have  an  interest  in  the  soil  he  cultivates — 
a  situation  to  be  preferred  to  any  jn-omotion  he 
might  hope  for,  from  any  manufacturing  company. 
This  writer  says,  "There  is  so  much  exposure  in 
farming,  that  young  men  who  commence  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  without  any  property,  and  ■with  the 
intention  of  getting  a  living  by  working  on  a  farm, 
and  who  have  an  average  fortune,  usually  end  a 
short  life  as  poor  as  they  began  it."  A  most  awful 
picture,  truly.  That  the  most  healthy  occupation 
that  God  ever  designed  for  man  should  shorten  hu- 
man life,  is  a  new  idea.  Any  young  man  who  be- 
gins for  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  with  ha- 
bits of  industry  and  economy — two  words  the  im- 
port of  which  is  not  instilled  in  the  minds  of  our 
young  men,  as  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Franklin — can  for 
$12  per  month  thi-ough  the  year,  clear  one  hundred 
dollars ;  this  sum  received  annually,  and  prudently 
managed,  will  at  the  age  of  forty  make  him  as  in- 
dependent as  was  Stephen  Gii'ard,  with  his  mllhons. 

Maidstown,  VL,  Aug.  28,  1855.  \v. 


soil,  the  plaster  would  counteract  that  tendency, 
and  so  the  effect  of  mixing  them  would  be  bene- 
ficial rather  than  otherwise." 

If  we  propound  the  same  question  to  practical 
farmers,  we  get  contradictory  answers.  One  says 
he  gets  good  results  from  both  ashes  and  plaster 
applied  separately,  but  not  equally  good,  if  they 
are  mixed.  Another  says,  it  is  less  labor  to  apply 
them  together,  and  the  results  are  quite  as  good. 
Both  know  that  they  are  right ;  and  the  scientific 
man  would  be  a]3t  to  think  he  knoivs  that  the  last 
only  is  right.  We  incline  strongly  to  the  ojoinion 
that  ashes  and  ])laster  may  be  used  together  with  no 
injury  to  each  other,  but  with  perha]js  some  little 
advantage  over  their  separate  use ;  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  are  strong  testimonies  to  the 
contrary  coming  from  practical  farmers. 

Let  the  experiment  be  thoroughly  tried.  On 
part  of  a  field  apply  the  ashes  and  jjlaster  in  the 
hill  before  planting.  On  another  part,  the  soil 
being  the  same  and  similarly  treated  in  other  res- 
pects, let  the  ashes  be  applied  in  the  hill  at  planting, 
and  the  plaster  be  applied  after  the  first  hoeing.  If 
the  ground  were  peculiarl)'  warm,  it  might  be  well 
to  try  a  third  portion  by  sowing  the  ashes  broad- 
cast, and  applying  the  plaster  to  the  hill.  Our  ex- 
pectation would  he  that  little  or  no  difference  would 
appear,  except  that  where  the  ashes  were  sown 
broadcast,  the  crop  might  not  be  quite  as  forward 
earh'  in  the  season,  but  later  woidd  quite  equal  the 
other. 

We  are  the  forthest  possible  from  wishing  that 
the  practical  farmer  should  bow  to  the  opinions  of 
any  one.  If  agricultural  writers  and  agricultural 
workers  will  maintain  a  little  Mholesome  watchful- 
ness and  a  great  deal  of  kindly  respect  for  each 
other,  the  best  interests  of  agriculture  will  be  ad- 
vanced.— JVash's  Farmer. 


ASHES  AND  PLASTER. 

A  subscriber  says  : — "  I  Avish  to  know  if  there  is 
anything  in  the  nature  of  ashes  or  plaster,  that  causes 
them  to  neutralize  each  other,  when  used  together  ? 
My  neighbor  says,  he  knows  it  is  so,  and  that  I  shall 
lose  my  money  and  my  labor." 

Remarks. — Plaster  is  sulphate  of  lime.  In  the 
state  of  ground  plaster,  as  generally  used  in  this 
coimtry,  it  consists  of  28  lbs.  of  Hme  to  40  lbs.  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  1 8  lbs.  of  water. 

Ashes  are  made  up  largely  of  silicates,  mostly 
insoluble.  They  contain  also  carbonates  of  the 
alkalis,  ])otash  and  soda,  and  of  the  alkahne  earths, 
lime  and  magnesia,  together  with  a  little  of  various 
phosphates,  a  little  sulphate  of  lime  (plaster),  a  Ht- 
tle  soluble  silica,  and  small  portions  of  free  alkali. 

In  answer  to  the  above  question,  science  would 
say :  "  No ;  the  two  cannot  neutralize  each  other ; 
no  decomposition  will  be  eftected  by  minghng  them 
in  the  soil ;  and  so  far  as  the  free  alkali  of  the 
ashes  might  tend  to  dissipate  the  ammonia  of  the 


Far  the  Neic  England  Farmer. 

FARMERS'  DISADVANTAGES. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  do  not  wish  to  intrude  upon  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  journal ;  however,  as  you 
are  always  willing  to  hear  from  the  young  and  in- 
experienced, and  as  you  are  frequently  describing 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
means  which  he  possesses  for  enjoyment,  I  think 
that  a  few  words  upon  the  disadvantages  of  a  far- 
mer's life  would  not  come  amiss.  I  refer  to  the  ob- 
stacles against  which  a  poor  "form  boy"  has  to  con- 
tend, in  acquiring  an  education.  The  farmer  in 
comfortable  circumstances  can  give  his  sons  a  lib- 
eral education.  But  the  boy  who  is  "put  out,"  or 
who  works  by  the  month,  is  obliged  to  lal^or  four- 
teen or  sixteen  hours  per  diem,  during  the  summer, 
and  he  can  have  but  Httle  time  or  disposition  to  ac- 
quire information.  Moreover,  farming  has  this  dis- 
advantage, it  is  a  very  unsociable  employment,  and 
when  the  boy  has  any  leisure,  he  very  naturally  de- 
votes it  to  finding  company  with  which  he  can  as- 
sociate. 

And  when  winter,  the  time  for  study,  comes,  the 
case  is  not  much  better.  If  he  does  chores  for  his 
board,  he  is  obliged  to  rise  very  early,  and  labor 
besides  until  school-time,  and  frequently  later,  and 
getting  late  to  school  is  a  very  discouraging  tiling 
for  an  ambitious  boy,  and  the  transition  from  vig- 
orous exercise  in  the  keen  winter  atmosphere  to 
the  uncomfortable,  poorly-ventilated  school-house, 
is  so  sudden,  that  his  head  aches,  a  feeling  of  lassi- 
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tude  creeps  over  him,  and  he  is  unable  to  study ;  READING  IN  THE  CARS. 

therefore,  he  is  called  inattentive,  a  dull  scholar,       -p,  .,       ,    ,  i     r  n      u         i  *i,    i      • 

„  .      1-  1  1      ii  •       >.i         1,  tj         Railroads  have  wondertuliy  chanared  the  business 

gets  discouraged,    and   alter  passing  through  the  , ,      /-,•  • 

three  winter  months,  he  goes  to  work,  and  before  jancj  ways  of  the  world.  Cities  were  once  places  of 
winter  commences  again,  he  has  forgot  nearly  all  |  residence,  and  merchants  thought  they  must  domi- 
that  he  learned  the  preA-ious  season.  Continuing  t  ciliate  within  a  moment's  call  of  their  ships  and 
thus  from  year  to  year,  the  boy  becomes  a  man  used  j  |,.^jj. ,  ^^^j^  counting-rooms,  or  trade  would  languish 
to  hard  labor,  but  possessing  httle  iniormation,  and 
as  is  usualh'  the  case,  lives  and  dies  a  common  la- 


borer. 

Now,  I  will  admit,  that  the  pursuit  of  agriculture 
is  the  most  honorable  and  useful  employment  in 
which  a  person  can  engage,  and  every  nation  which 
has  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
employment  of  independent  labor,  has  increased  in 
wealth  and  strength,  while  the  use  of  ignorant  and 
slave  labor  is  most  pernicious  in  its  efl'ects  upon  the 
prosperity  of  a  nation.  Yet  I  think  that  the  oj)por- 
tunities  M'hich  agriculture  aflbrds  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  an  education  are  rather  of  a  negative  order. 

South  Hadley,  July,  185i}.  E.  N. 


Remakks. — There  are  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
by  the  "farmer  boy,"  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
we  confess,  but  that  they  are  of  a  sterner  character 
than  those  the  mechanic  or  merchant's  boy  must 
contend  with,  is  not  clear.  To  a  determined  mind, 
the  common  difficulties  of  life  operate  only  as  a 
kind  of  spur,  w  hile  the  timid  and  doubting  yield  to 
them,  and  thus  lose  the  prize  to  which  they  aspired 
Upward,  and  Onward,  must  be  the  words  for  young 
men.  Make  circumstances  yield  to  your  strong 
will,  and  bend  or  break  the  hindrances  which  ob- 
struct your  path.  What  man  has  done,  you  can 
do.  Never  doubt.  Keep  a  trusting,  resolute  heart 
and  go  on  jom*  way — you  will  succeed. 


MANURE. 

NicOLAl,  in  his  work  entitled  "Principles  for  the 
Regulation  of  Estates,"  asserts  that — 

One  ox  or  cow  yields  ten  wagon  loads,  (for  two 
horses,)  of  manure ; 

One  young  ox  or  cow,  five  loads  ; 

One  horse,  fed  or  stabled,  fifteen  loads  ; 

One  horse,  turned  out  to  grass,  seven  and  a  half 
loads ; 

One  sheep,  one  load. 

He  also  olxserves  that  one-half  the  quantity  of 
manure  obtained  from  the  horned  beasts,  may  be 
derived  from  the  pigs,  poultry  and  farm-yard,  pro- 
vided that  proper  care  be  taken  to  keep  the 
former  well  provided  with  straw  and  other  litter 
capable  of  being  resolved  into  manure.  Twenty  of 
these  loads  he  supjwses  amply  sufficient  for  an  acre 
— that  is,  of  the  cattle ;  twenty-five  loads  of  the 
mixed  manure  obt;iined  from  the  farin-j'ard,  and 
fifteen  loads  from  the  sheep-cote  or  yard. 

Karle  estimates  the  quantity  of  manure  furnislicd 
by  sixty-five  cows,  turned  out  to  pasture  all  day, 
and  brought  up  at  night  to  the  cow-house,  during 
summer,  sufficient  to  manure  one  hundred  acres. 

Peaeeeu  asserts  that  one  cow,  stable-fed,  will 
produce  one  hundred  quintals  of  manure ;  and  an 
ox,  put  up  to  fatten,  eighty  quintals. 


and  die.  But  steam  and  iron  roads  have  proved 
that  ships  will  sail  and  banks  discount,  if  the  mer- 
chant sleeps  in  the  country,  away  from  the  din  of 
rattling  wheels,  and  the  me])hitic  vapors  of  gorged 
gutters  and  sewers.  But  it  is  not  the  merchant 
alone  who  has  forsaken  the  city ;  mechanics,  artists 
lawyers,  clergymen  and  editors,  not  only  find  the 
counti'y  congenial,  but  less  expensive  than  the  city, 
as  a  place  of  residence,  including  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation over  the  road  twice  or  more  each  day. 

But  to  spend  twenty  minutes  or  an  hour,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  in  the  cars,  and  to  take  a  choice  of 
conversing  amid  the  screams  of  the  steam  whistle, 
and  the  clattering  of  the  wheels,  or  to  be  left  alone 
to  one's  thoughts,  presented  a  dilemma,  the  horns 
of  which  were  either  of  them  too  sharp  for  Yankee 
impatience  to  hang  upon.  So  the  merchant  pulled 
out  his  "price  current,"  and  studied  that,  the  Law- 
yer his  "brief,"  and  clinched  the  points  of  that,  the 
clerg}'nian  his  "suggestions  for  every  day  in  the 
year,"  and  the  editor  his  "exchanges,"  and  thus 
made  all  the  time  count  as  so  much  devoted  to  busi- 
ness. Now,  the  newsboy  comes  Avith  the  morning 
and  evening  papers,  and  follows  on  ^vith  "Harper," 
"Putnam,"  and  "The  Lamplighter,"  as  regularly  as 
the  trips  of  the  cars  themselves.  We  are  deter- 
mined not  to  be  left  alone — it  is  pleasanter  to  read 
than  to  think — so  we  hurry  on,  leaA-ing  the  "inward 
digestion"  for  a  "more  convenient  season,"  and  the 
mind  to  become  lazy,  laggish  and  unprofitable. 

Reading  m  the  cars,  however.  Anil  have  another, 
and  most  painful  influence  upon  the  physical  system. 
We  had  several  times  been  cautioned  against  read- 
ing in  the  cars,  but  a  bag  full  of  "exchanges"  has 
proved  too  strong  a  temptation  to  resist,  and  for 
several  years  it  has  been  our  ])ractice  to  read  from 
two  or  three  to  twenty  or  thirty  jiapcrs  while  pass- 
ing over  a  distiince  of  twenty  miles.  But  during 
the  spring  and  early  part  of  summer  we  invariably 
returned  home  with  a  painful  sensation  in  and 
about  the  eyes,  though  feehng  nothing  of  it  on  talv- 
ing  the  cars  at  Boston.  This  pain  at  length  became 
permanent,  sometimes  violent,  and  so  great  as  to 
prevent  us  from  reading,  and  generally  from  Am- 
ting,  though  the  sight  was  not  impaired.  Upon 
consultation  with  an  oculist,  he  stated  that  the  op- 
tic nerve  had  become  weakened  by  overbisking  it, 
and  inquired  if  we  were  not  in  tlie  habit  of  reading 
in  the  cars  !  Under  an  interdiction  from  reacUng 
and  writing,  the  eyes  have  rajjidly  imj)rovcd,  and 
we  can  now  read  half  an  hour  at  a  sitting,  under 
favorable  circumstances. 

The  most  unpleasant  and  painful  sensations  of  our 
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experience  have  been  after  retiring  at  night.  The 
whole  eye  would  then  seem  to  be  oscillating,  and 
accoinj)anied  by  severe  pain  at  each  motion. 

Since  being  thus  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  eyes, 
several  pei'soiis  have  stated  to  us  a 
similar  experience  in  themselves, 
and  arising  from  the  same  cause. 
We  are  also  informed  that  an  ex- 
pressman, who  had  for  many  years 
been  passing  back  and  forth  between 
Boston  and  one  of  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  who  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  reading  in  the  cars,  has  be- 
come totally  blind,  and  the  cause  is 
imputed  to  that  fact.  In  reading, 
the  eye  not  only  takes  in  the  word, 
but  each  letter  of  the  Mord,  and  their 
formation  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye 
must  be  exceedingly  complicated 
and  difficult  vmder  such  conflicting 
motions  as  are  caused  by  a  rapidly- 
moving  train  of  cars.  Perhaps  the 
communication  of  these  facts  may 
save  a  good  pair  of  eyes. 


vorite  jest  of  his  had  been  to  crow  lUve  a  cock ;  and 
as  he  lay  on  the  ground  he  thought  of  the  only  way 
to  save  himself,  and  crowed.  This  had  such  an  ef- 
fect on  his  comrades  that  they  rallied,  charged  again 
and  saved  him. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  MELON  APPLE. 


\ 


The  Horticultunst  for  September,  1854, 
gives  a  glowing  account  of  this  apple,  the 
editor  stating  that  he  once  carried  some  of 
them  to  Europe  and  presented  Mr.  RniiRS, 
who  pronounced  them  "the  most  tender  and 
delicious  apples  he  had  ever  tasted."  This 
apple  originated,  with  the  Northern  Spy,  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  CllAPlN,  of  East  Bloom- 
field,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.    From  what  we 
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DAYS  WITHOUT  NIGHTS. 

There  is  nothing  that  strikes  a  stranger  more 
forciljly  when  he  visits  Sweden  at  the  season  of 
the  year  when  the  days  are  longest,  than  the  ab- 
sence of  the  night.  We  arrived  at  Stockholm  from 
Gottenburg,  400  miles  distant,  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  went  to  see  some  friends — 
had  not  taken  note  of  time — and  returned  about 
midnight ;  it  was  as  light  as  it  is  here  half  an  hour 
before  sundowai.  You  could  see  distinctly.  But 
all  was  quiet  in  the  street.  It  seemed  as  if  the  in- 
habitants were  gone  awaj-,  or  were  dead.  No  signs 
of  life — stores  closed. 

The  sun  goes  down  at  Stockholm  a  little  before 
ten  o'clock.  There  is  great  illumination  all  night, 
as  the  sun  passes  round  the  earth  towards  the  north 
pole,  the  refraction  of  its  rays  is  such  that  you  maj' 
see  to  read  at  midnight.  Dr.  Baird  read  a  letter  in 
the  forest  near  Stockholm  at  midnight,  without  ar- 
tificial hght.  There  is  a  mountain  at  the  Bothnia, 
where,  on  the  21st  of  June  the  sun  does  not  go 
down  at  all.  Travellers  go  there  to  see  it.  A 
steamboat  goes  up  from  Stockholm  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  those  who  are  curious  to  witness  the 
phenomenon.  It  occurs  only  one  night.  The  sun 
goes  down  to  the  horizon,  you  can  see  the  whole 
face  of  it,  and  in  five  minutes  it  iicgins  to  rise. 

Birds  and  animals  take  their  accustomed  rest  at 
the  usual  hours.  The  hens  take  to  the  trees  about 
7  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  stay  there  until  the  sun  is 
well  up  in  the  morning,  and  the  people  get  into  the 
habit  of  risino;  late,  too. 


can  learn  of  it,  we  judge  that  it  is  too  tender  to 
bear  long  carriage  or  much  handling,  and  the  tree 
scarcely  \'igorous  enough  in  its  growth  to  be  re- 
commended for  profitable  culture,  but  is  worthy  a 
place  in  every  orchard  or  garden,  for  family  use. 
The  ecUtor  of  the  Prairie  Faitncr  thinks  it  excels 
the  Northern  Spy,  in  taste,  but  says  notlung  of  its 
qualities  as  a  market  fruit. 


Inquiky — What  do  they  do  with  the  Dirt  ? 
— "  E.  E."  contributes  the  following  : — A  farmer 
called  the  other  day.  My  Httle  niece  wanted  to 
show  liim  the  kittens,  and  he  told  her  he  had  a 
plenty  at  home,  and  went  on  to  tell  an  incident  re- 
j  lating  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  them,  which  was 
In-ielly  this  :  A  ground  squirrel,  sciurus  stiialus, 
or  "  chipmuck,"  as  he  called  it,  had  been  making 
depredations  upon  his  corn,  when  one  day  he  dis- 
covered, a  few  feet  from  his  corn-barn,  a  squirrel's 
hole,  which  he  dug  out  about  four  feet  deep,  and 
came  to  corn,  which  he  threw  out  to  the  fowls  what 
he  judged  to  be  half  a  bushel,  and  then  gathered  up 
a  half-bushel  more,  heajjed  up.  The  mystery  was, 
how  Sir  Hackee  could  make  an  excavation  to  con- 
tain a  bushel  or  corn,  and  leave  no  traces  of  the 
dirt.  Some  suggest  that  they  eat  it ;  others  again 
that  they  carry  it  to  a  great  distance,  and  scatter  it 
here  and  there  and  everywhere.  Can  the  Country 
Gentleman,  or  any  of  his  family,  give  any  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  it. — Country  Gentleman. 


A  Martial  Buffoon. — There  is  often  a  buffoon 
attached  to  each  Russian  company,  who  amuses  his 
comrades  by  his  jests  and  antics,  and  is  generally  a 
great  favorite.  On  one  occasion  in  the  Caucasus, 
when  the  troops  were  driven  back  by  the  Circassians, 
the  buffoon  was  wounded  and  left  behind.     A  fa- 


Agricultural  College  in  Michigan. — ^The 
land  upon  which  the  college  is  to  be  erected  has 
been  purchased — lying  about  three  miles  from  the 
Capitol  at  Lansing — at  $15  per  acre.  The  land  is 
of  various  quality,  and  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  institution,  comprising  about 
600  acres. 
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U.  S.  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR. 

Everytliing  is  going  on  to  render  this  Exhibition 
the  grandest  and  most  attractive  that  has  ever  tak- 
en place  in  tliis  country.  It  will  come  after  all  the 
other  State  and  County  Fairs  have  taken  place, 
so  that  the  stock,  implements,  &c.,  that  have  been 
exhibited  at  these,  may  be  brought  here.  The 
Journal  says,  in  regard  to  this  show,  the  ground  to 
be  occupied  in  October  next,  for  the  grand  exhibi- 
tion by  the  United  States  Agricultui-al  Society  in 
this  city,  is  on  the  city  lands  at  the  South  End, 
bordering  on  Harrison  Avenue  on  the  north, 
Brookline  Street  on  the  east,  and  on  the  south  and 
west  by  the  water,  covering  an  area  of  some  fifty 
acres.  About  one  hundred  horse-carts  and  between 
four  and  five  hundred  laborers  are  actively  em- 
ployed in  levelling  this  extensive  lot,  and  a  host  of 
carpenters  are  engaged  in  preparing  the  wood  wook 
for  fencing,  seats,  &c. 

The  Ohio  Farmer  says : — 

"Well,  we  are  to  have  another  National  Stock 
Fair.  We  are  glad  of  it.  Boston  has  taken  hold 
of  it  in  earnest.  ]\Ir.  Wilder  writes  us : — 'It  may  be 
well  for  you  to  know  that  the  subscription  of  ^20- 
000  I  have  raised  in  about  six  hours,  no  one  person 
2)utting  down  less  than  $500.  The  occasion  will  be 
one  of  great  interest,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
make  it  worthy  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  held,  and 
of  the  nation  Mhich  the  Society  represents.'  That's 
the  talk,  and  the  performance  will  be  equal  to  the 
promise.  Col.  Wilder  never  does  anything  by 
halves,  but  with  the  munificence  of  an  emperor. 
Now  let  the  Ohians,  Kentuckians,  Illinoans  and  In- 
dianians,  prepare  their  best  cattle  for  this  National 
Show,  and  let  us  have  a  grand  Jubilee.  All  the 
State  Fairs  mil  be  over,  and  the  gorgeous  Indian 
summer  weather  will  be  just  the  time  to  visit  New 
England." 


Agriculture  the  Proper  Calling. — A  most 
sensible  writer  in  the  Country  Gentleman  says  : — 

All  other  ])\irsuits  are  proper  in  their  places,  but 
when  carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  produce  poverty, 
distress,  and  misery.  The  more  agriculture  is  pur- 
sued, the  gi'eater  is  the  benefit  to  the  human  race. 
Here  is  a  field  for  the  philanthropist.  Establish 
agriculture  upon  a  good  basis — the  basis  of  intel- 
ligence— and  you  will  do  much  to  close  what  are 
now  flood-gates  of  miseiy  to  society.  Our  city  poor, 
our  merchant  clerks,  our  emigrant  poor,  and  our 
country  poor,  all  call  for  reUef;  and  here  alone  can 
it  be  obtained, — in  intelligent  husl)andry.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  great  moving  power  of  human  existence, 
and  as  the  human  family  increases,  we  must  cling 
the  closer  to  our  mother  earth  for  su])port.  Thus 
the  mandate  "  to  earn  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
our  brow,"  becomes  from  our  condition  a  matter  of 
necessity  ;  but  in  it  we  see  the  goodness  and  wisdom 
of  our  great  law-giver,  for  "  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  contrivance,"  we  thus  increase  in  intelligence,  and 
intelligence  promotes  morality  and  happiness.  In 
the  dim  but  yet  brightening  future,  we  behold,  in- 
instead  of  cities  overcrowded  with  human  life  and 
ragged  pauperism  stalking  abroad,  the  whole  face  of 
nature  one  great  Eden, — the  sons  of  Adam  all  in- 
heriting lus  estate.     Agriculture  exerts  an  influence 


to  equalize  the  distribution  of  wealth,  which  no  law, 
nor  theory,  nor  any  other  piu-suit,  has  or  ever  can 
accompUsh. 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  AND  CURE  KICK- 
ING COWS. 

An  "Old  Farmer"  writes  thus  to  "Life  Illustra- 
ted ;" 

In  most  cases  the  habit  of  kicking  is  contracted 
during  the  first  month  after  the  cow  has  had  her 
first  calf.  If,  as  is  often  the  case  with  well-fed  heif- 
ers, the  udder  is  a  little  feverish  at  the  time,  it  oft- 
en becomes  so  sore  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
poor  creature  to  stand  still  while  the  necessary  milk- 
ing is  being  done.  FoUowmg  the  instinct  of  nature, 
she  kicks ;  and  finding  she  is  thus  for  the  moment 
freed  from  pain,  continues  to  do  it  till  the  ang-er 
of  the  milker  is  aroused,  and  then  a  bad  matter  is 
made  much  worse.     ' 

It  is  better  in  the  first  place  to  tie  the  heifer  by 
the  head,  then  set  your  left  shoulder  gently  but 
firmly  against  her,  just  back  of  her  right  shoulder, 
grasp  firmly  her  right  fore  leg  below  the  knee,  turn- 
ing her  foot  up  backward  till  it  touches  the  leg,  then 
sHp  on  over  the  knee  a  strap,  or  hoop,  or  cord  that 
will  confine  it  fast  in  that  position.  While  stand- 
ing on  three  legs  she  will  find  it  difficult  to  kick  so 
as  to  hurt  you.  Now  take  a  convenient  sized  cloth, 
and  wet  and  Avash  the  udder  thoroughly  with  tepid 
or  cold  water,  after  which  milk  her  as  carefully  and 
tenderly  as  possible,  using  at  the  same  time  such 
gentle  "and  soothing  language  as  is  calculated  to 
show  her  that  you  do  not  msh  to  hurt  her — but 
let  her  struggles  be  ever  so  A-iolent  or  provoking, 
mind  you  keep  control  of  your  own  temper.  An 
outbreak  on  your  part  ^rill  as  certainly  be  produc- 
tive of  a  bad  effect  upon  the  cow,  as  an  echo  will 
answer  your  own  voice,  or  as  your  image  will  be  re- 
flected in  a  mirror.  Kindness,  combined  with  the 
perfect  control  you  have  over  her  in  this  situation, 
I  consider  much  the  best  way  of  breaking  thein ; 
and  after  a  few  times  she  will  lift  her  foot  to  be  tied 
as  readily  as  a  horse  Avill  be  shod.  Continue  to 
milk  her  "in  this  way  until  the  soreness  is  gone,  and 
she  will  find  it  a  gratification  to  be  milked,  will  oft- 
en meet  you  as  she  sees  you  comuig  Avith  the  pail, 
and  you  "mIU  ever  after  find  it  eiisier  to  get  along 
with  her  should  her  teats  by  chance  get  sore  after- 
ward. 

Flour  in  Neav  Hampshire. — For  several  years 
past  the  Eastern  States  have  depended  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  West  for  their  flour ;  but  this  year 
tliey"  undertook  to  raise  their  own,  and  with  very 
gratifying  success.  An  old  farmer,  who  has  recent- 
ly travelled  extensively  in  Sullivan  and  Grafton 
counties,  assures  us  that  he  never  saw  such  crops 
of  wheat  in  New  Hamjishire.  We  hear  similar  re- 
ports from  other  quarters,  and  have  seen  some 
beautiful  fields  ourselves.  It  may  be  thought,  per- 
haps, that  all  the  wheat  New  Hampshire  can  raise 
will  not  att'ect  the  market  ])rice  of  flour  ;  but  when 
it  is  considered  that  for  five  years  past  it  has  pro- 
duced next  to  none,  while  this  year  it  will  su])ply 
half  its  population,  the  ett'ect  must  be  felt ;  imd  if 
the  other  New  England  States  have  done  as  well, 
the  aggregate  influence  upon  prices  must  be  quite 
percei)tible.  Flour  nmst  come  down,  as  soon  as 
the  new  crop  is  fully  available. — Manchester  Demo- 
crat. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CHEMISTRY-No.  2. 

TRANSFORMATION. 

As  every  species  of  growth  and  decay  consists  in 
the  passage  of  water  from  one  state  to  another,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  glance  at  some  of  these  chan- 
ges, as  they  present  themselves  to  the  student  of 
nature.  "All  organized  substances  are  composed 
mainly  of  l)ut  four  elements,  viz.,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen." — Yoimians.  These,  acted 
upon  by  dilFerent  agents,  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, go  to  make  up,  in  the  main,  the  sum 
total  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world. 

But  let  us  look  at  vegetable  growth.  Every  per- 
fect seed  possesses  in  itself  the  rudiments  of  a  new 
plant.  "In  some  varieties  it  is  so  complete  that  the 
microscope  reveals  its  structure,  root,  stem  and 
leaves." —  Youmans. 

Encased  in  its  coating,  it  awaits  the  action  of  ex- 
ternal agents,  \-iz.,  warmth,  air  and  moisture.  When 
exposed  to  these,  it  awakes  to  life,  absorbs  water 
and  oxygen,  swells  in  bulk,  chemical  action  begins, 
carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  its  temperature  rises,  and 
a  new  sul)stance,  (a  kind  of  ferment,)  is  formed, 
which  possesses  the  power  of  changing  starch  into 
sugar  or  gum,  thus  supplying  the  necessities  of  the 
young  plant.  As  soon  as  the  germ  appears,  it  first 
takes  root,  and  then  the  blade  appears,  and  it  be- 
gins to  provide  for  itself.  Food  in  a  liquid  form  is 
taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  is,  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion, carried  to  the  extreme  of  every  branch  and 
leaf,  there  undergoing  the  change  necessary  to  fit 
it  for  food,  for  the  growing  plant,  by  being  mixed 
with  carbonic  acid  absorbed  from  the  air.  And  let 
it  ever  be  remembered  that  the  leaf  is  the  seat  of 
this  important  change.  The  leaf  is  an  organ  of  in- 
halation, digestion  and  resi^iration.  Hales  found 
that  a  sunflower,  weighing  three  pounds,  exhaled 
thirty  ounces  of  water  in  a  day.  The  pores  are  sit- 
uated upon  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  are  valve- 
like in  their  actions,  opening  when  the  supply  of 
water  is  abundant,  and  closing  when  it  is  small. 
"  They  vary  in  size,  on  different  kinds ;  upon  the 
apple  leaf  it  is  said  there  are  24,000  to  the  square 
inch." — Gray.  Oxygen  is  returned  to  the  air  by 
plants,  while  they  retain  the  carbon,  thus  purifying 
.  the  air ;  for  men  and  animals  take  oxygen  from  the 
air,  and  return  carbonic  acid,  while  plants  take  car- 
bonic acid  and  return  oxygen ;  thus  acting  in  uni- 
son, keeping  the  air  in  nearly  the  same  state.  "An 
adult  man  exhales  about  140  gallons  of  this  gas  per 
day." — Davy. 

The  wind,  too,  plays,  its  part  in  this  grand  drama 
of  nature,  by  keeping  the  air  in  never-ceasing  mo- 
tion. But  the  most  wonderful  part  of  all  this  com 
plicated  machinery,  is  the  sun.  He  is  the  engine, 
so  to  speak,  that  moves  the  whole.  Nothing  could 
come  to  maturity,  without  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
king  of  day.  How  truly  wonderful,  that  a  few 
gases  mingled  \vith  a  very  small  proportion  of  min- 
eral elements,  should  compose  all  the  varied  form 
of  life,  vegetable  and  animal,  that  we  see  in  our 
ever-changing  world.  But  so  it  is,  and  these  chan- 
ges are,  to  my  mind  at  least,  a  very  appropriate 
theme  of  study.  S.  Tennky. 

JVest  Poland,  Me.,  Aug.,  1855. 


nary  gravelly  soil,  measuring  seven  acres  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  rods,  Avhich  yielded  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  and  a  half  bushels.  It  weighed 
fifty-six  pounds  to  the  bushel.  One  hundred  and 
fiftv  bushels  of  it  were  sold  for  $1,50  a  bushel. 


Great  Yield  of  Rye. — The  Salem  Observer  has 
a  specimen  of  rye  raised  tliis  season  upon  the  town 
farm  of  South  Danvers,  on  a  piece  of  land  of  ordi- 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LIME  AIJD  CANKER  WORMS. 

Mr.  Editor: — As  no  answer  has  a])pcared  in 
your  paper,  to  the  inquiry  of  "Verdant  Farmer,"  in 
relation  to  a  remedy  for  the  grubs,  which  are  de- 
stroying whole  fields  of  corn,  ts:c.,  in  his  vicinity,  I 
take  the  lil)erty  of  requesting  you  to  insert,  for  the 
benefit  of  j'our  numerous  readers,  the  following  ar- 
ticle taken  from  the  Evening  Traiiscript,  giving  an 
account  of  a  remedy  which  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  destroying  the  cimker  worm,  and  which  will 
be  found  equally  efficacious  for  the  destruction  of 
grubs  and  worms  of  all  kinds. 

Most  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

Charlestown,  Aug.  \Wi,  1855.  G.  J.  F. 

MuRL-VTE  of  Lbie  AND  Canker  Worms. — Mr. 
Editor : — The  ravages  of  the  canlier  worm  for  the 
last  few  years  have  been  to  me  a  subject  of  deep  in- 
terest and  inquiry,  and  I  have  devised  many  schemes 
for  the  destruction  of  this  rapidly  increasing  pest. 
While  a  resident  of  Cambridge,  the  experiments 
above  alluded  to  were  tried;  but  my  removal  to 
Lexington  put  a  stop  for  the  time  being  to  all  fur- 
ther investigations,  and  I  cannot  judge  how  far 
either  or  any  of  them  would  have  succeeded.  The 
canker  worms  had  not  as  then  reached  Lexington, 
or  that  part  of  it  iir  wlaich  I  resided,  and  I  really 
hoped,  that,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  had  seen 
the  last  of  them ;  but  judge  my  horror,  ^Ir.  Editor, 
when  visiting  my  next  neighbor's  garden,  to  find  his 
apple  trees,  which  by  the" way  hisd  been  purchased 
that  spring  from  a  nursery  in  Cambridge,  covered 
with  my  old  enemies.  They  were  even  now  going 
into  their  winter  quarters,  preparatory  to  a  vigorous 
campaign  in  the  coming  s^jring. 

It  so  happened  that  during  thit  season  I  had  been 
making  some  experiments  with  muriate  of  lime, 
which  my  most  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  James  Gould, 
the  manufacturer,  had  recommended  to  my  notice 
as  a  fertihzer.  As  a  manure,  the  muriate  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  the  thought 
struck  me  while  thus  using  it,  why  will  it  not  an- 
swer the  double  purpose  of  fertilizing  the  ground 
and  destroying  the  canker  worms  ?  By  my  direction 
therefore,  the  ground,  to  the  extent  of  the  branches 
under  the  trees  in  question,  was  ivcll  covered  with 
this  muriate  of  lime ;  late  in  the  fall  it  was  dug 
thoroughly  in.  The  next  season,  not  a  canlcer  wonn 
was  to  be  found.  The  experiment  had  fully  succeed- 
ed. Now  is  the  time,  ]Mr.  Editor,  for  your  readers 
to  try  the  thing  for  themselves.  I  do  not  ask  them 
to  piit  faith  in  my  exjjerimcnt  alone,  for  I  am  hap- 
})y  to  add,  that  the  same  thing  has  l)cen  since  tried, 
both  in  England  and  in  this  coiuitry,  and  in  every 
case  with  perfect  success. 

The  canker  Morms  have  now  mostly  gone  into  the 
ground,  and  now,  therefore,  is  the  time  to  destroy 
them.  The  experiment  is  well  worth  trying,  for  as 
a  fertilizer  alone,  the  muriate  will  pay  three  times 
its  cost.  I  shall  give  my  ])lum  trees  the  same  dose, 
and  have  no  doubt  but  there  too  it  will  do  its  work. 
Yours  truly,  William  Plumer. 

Lexington,  June  21,  1855. 
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For  the  Neir  England  Farmer. 

A  NEW  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

We  have  just  been  shown  a  n(>w  l)uiklinL!^  materi- 
al, which  promises,  from  its  exceeding  cheapness, 
beauty  and  a])parent  durabihty,  to  supplant  entirel}- 
the  use  of  stone,  bricli  or  wood. 

This  article  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Ambrose 
FoSTKR,  of  Portland,  AVis.,  and  by  him  jjatented. 
It  may  properly  be  termed  artijicial  sandstone,  be- 
ing composed  of  eleven  parts  common  sand  to  one 
part  dry  sLiked  lime,  wliich  being  thoroughly  min- 
gled together,  witliout  the  use  of  water,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  pressm-e  of  a  hundred  tons  to  the  square 
foot  (a  pressure  readily  obtained  by  machinery) 
produces  a  beautiful  stone,  with  polished  surfaces, 
which  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  hardens,  and 
soon  it  becomes  equal  to  granite  for  strength  and 
solidity,  only  becoming  harder  and  more  stone-like 
by  the  action  of  the  weather.  These  blocks  may  be 
made  of  any  desired  size  and  shape,  from  that  of 
the  common  brick  to  a  foot  square,  or  may  be 
formed  triangular  for  corners  of  buikUngs,  or  curved 
for  chimneys  and  other  purposes.  Each  block  is 
pressed  with  a  space  for  dead  air,  thereby  render- 
ing all  walls  made  by  them,  both  dry  and  warm. 
No  lathing  or  plastering  is  needed,  the  walls  being 
perfectly  smooth  on  either  side,  upon  which  paint 
or  paper  may  be  laid,  and  present  a  better  appear- 
ance than  when  laid  upon  plastering. 

The  press  in  which  this  matei'ial  is  to  be  manu- 
factured, will  be  so  small  and  Hght  that  it  may 
readily  be  taken  to  any  spot  wliere  it  is  desired  to 
erect  a  I)uilding — bringing  the  sand  from  the  near- 
est bank,  and  the  Hmc  from  the  nearest  kiln,  and 
making  any  quantity  of  blocks  desired,  thus  sa\ing 
the  exj)ense  of  handhng  and  carting. 

Tills  article  has  been  subjected  to  the  severest 
tests  and  examinations  by  the  most  thorough,  sci- 
entific and  practical  men,  chemists  and  architects  of 
New  York  cit)',  and  elsewhere,  and  pronounced  by 
them  to  be  a  perfectly  safe  and  most  valuable  sub- 
stitute for  stone  and  brick. 

Of  the  cheapness  of  the  material,  none  can 
doubt  when  they  remember  how  abundant  sand  is 
evervM-here,  and  lime  almost  equally  so.  Of  its  du- 
rability and  capability  of  resisting  all  external  influ- 
ences, there  seems  no  doubt ;  this,  however,  will  be 
further  determined  i)y  unerring  experiments  ;  which 
if  successful,  will  render  it  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
ventions of  the  age. 

Any  information  in  regard  to  this  article  can  be 
had  from  Messrs.  J.  H.  13uck  ^  Co.,  of  Lebanon, 
N.  IL,  who  are  the  manufacturers  of  the  presses 
for  making  it;  which  we  understand  they  will  soon 
be  in  readiness  to  send  to  any  ])art  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  also  agents  tor  the  sale  of  patent 
rights  for  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  Massacluisctts. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  lietter  lioon  to  man- 
kind, in  a  temporal  view,  thin  t]u>  discovery  of  a 
very  cheap  and  inexhaustible  material  for  construct- 
ing their  buildings,  their  houses,  their  homes ;  the 
possession  of  which  gives  to  life  its  chiefest  jdeasurc 
and  sweetest  enjoyment.  A  home,  for  all — that  is 
a  home  in  its  most  thrilling  acceptation,  and  vice  and 
crime  will  have  few  devotees.  K.  i. 

Lebanon,  JV.  H.,  1H;55. 


Remarks. — Please  send  us  a  sjiecimcn  of  the 
manufoctured  material. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  investment  of  capital  in  permanent  imjjrove- 
ments,  is  much  more  common  in  England  than  in 
this  coimtry.  In  the  Mark-Lane  Express  of  Apiil 
10th,  there  is  a  report  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Mechi 
of  Tiptree  Hall,  in  whieh  that  gentleman  is  repre- 
sented to  have  smd,  that  he  had,  on  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  acres,  nearly  or  quite  two 
miles  of  iron  pipe,  for  the  distribution  of  liquid 
manures.  The  apparatus  for  applying  this  manure, 
including  a  steam-engine,  tanks,  iron  pipes  and  gut- 
ta  percha  hose,  cost  him  about  twenty-one  dollars 
per  acre.  This  investment  he  considers  a  profita- 
ble one — yielding  him  larger  returns  than  the  same 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  pubUc  funds.  He 
considers  the  application  of  liquid  manure  to  lands 
of  all  description,  much  more  economical  than  tlaat 
of  the  solid  excrements  of  animals.  By  this  process 
of  manurial  irrigation,  the  excreta  of  the  ani- 
mals produced  to-day,  were  conveyed  into  the  tanks 
to-morrow,  conveyed  immediately  to  the  land,  and 
the  soil  saturated  with  it  to  the  de])th  reqiured ; 
whereas,  when  the  solid  matters  were  applied,  the 
cost  of  transportation,  spreading,  etc.,  not  only 
proved  a  matter  of  considerable  expense,  but  there 
was  also  much  time  lost,  oftentimes,  in  waitmg  for 
rain  to  wash  the  fertilizing  particles  into  the  soil, 
and  then  when  it  came,  the  quantity  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  carry  them  to  the  required  depth.  The 
actual  cost  of  apj^lying  the  urine  and  other  liquid 
matters  made  in  his  establishments — an  equal  dis- 
tribution over  all  his  fields  being  secured — did  not 
exceed  three  cents  per  ton !  His  estimate  of  the 
actual  augmentation  of  produce,  in  consequence  of 
this  irrigating  process,  is  that  it  amounts  to  more 
than  double  the  outlay — or  about  one  hundred  per 
cent.  Now  why  is  it  that  our  farmers  who  are  by 
no  means  deficient  in  enter])r!se  in  other  matters,  do 
not  imitate  their  English  friends  in  this  great  mat- 
ter ?  Why  do  they,  in  ^'iew  of  such  focts  and  ex- 
amples as  these  set  before  them  in  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Mechi,  still  bUndly  persist  in  suffering  the  an- 
nual waste  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  their 
manure,  and  this,  too,  while  they  are  actually  stun- 
ning us  A\ith  their  dolorous  and  ceaseless  complaints 
against  short  crops  and  exhausted  soils.  Farmers 
should  refiect  upon  this  subject.  It  is  one  of  the 
verj-  first  imjiorUince,  and  we  trust  will  no  longer 
be  treated  with  neglect. 


A  Fact  in  Manuring. — \  person  carrying  some 
orange  trees  from  China  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  is- 
land, when  they  had  many  hundred  fruit  on  them, 
exjiected  a  good. crop  the  next  year,  but  was  utter- 
Iv  disapj)ointed  :  they  ])rodueed  but  few.  A  Chi- 
nese, settled  in  the  island,  told  him  if  he  would  have 
his  trees  bear,  he  nuist  treat  them  as  they  were  ac- 
customed to  in  China  ;  and  he  described  the  follow- 
ing process  for  jiroviding  manure — ''.V  cistern,  so 
lined  and  covered  as  to  be  air-tight,  is  half-filled 
with  animal  matter,  and  to  jjrcvcnt  bursting  from 
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the  cfeneration  of  air,  a  valve  is  fixed,  which  gives 
way  ^^'ith  some  difficulty,  and  lets  no  more  gas  es- 
c;)pe  than  is  necessary :  the  longer  the  manure  is 
kept  the  better,  till  four  years,  when  it  is  in  perfec- 
tion ;  it  is  taken  out  in  the  consistence  nearly  of 
jelly,  and  a  small  portion  buiied  at  the  root  of 
every  orange  tree — the  result  being  an  uncommon' 
ly  great  yield."  A  person  hearing  of  the  above  fact, 
and  wishing  to  abridge  the  term  of  the  preparation, 
thought  that  boiling  animals  to  a  jelly  might  have  a 
similar  if  not  so  strong  an  effect.  Accordingly,  he 
boiled  several  puppies,  and  applied  the  jelly  to  the 
roots  of  a  sterile  fig-tree ;  the  benefit  was  very  great 
— the  tree  from  that  time  for  several  years  bearing 
in  profusion.  Hints  of  this  kind  are  well  worth 
preserving,  for  though  an  English  farmer  may  nei- 
ther have  the  apparatus  of  the  Chinese,  nor  pupjnes 
enough  to  become  an  object  of  attention,  yet  the 
reduction  of  manure  to  a  mucilaginous  state  ought 
perhaps  to  be  carried  further  than  it  is. 


CHEMICAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Every  farmer  should  know  enough  of  chemistry, 
to  tell  the  combination  that  forms  the  different 
vegetable  creations.  Every  plant  and  vegetable  is 
formed  of  the  same  substances,  only  united  in  differ- 
ent i)roportions.  All,  too,  are  formed  of  only 
Jifteen  elements.  The  names  of  these  elements 
we  have  often  given ;  but  as  a  valued  subscriber 
has  asked  us,  "  What  is  the  best  way  for  a  farmer 
of  limited  means  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Agri- 
cultural chemistry  P"  we  Arill  repeat  what  we  have 
often  said,  by  recurring  to  the  first  principles  of 
chemistry;  and  if  our  "subscriber,"  of  SulHvan, 
will  learn  this  lesson  fully,  he  will  be  prepared  to 
l)e  liis  own  teacher  afterward,  by  experimental 
training. 

The  Jijleen  simple  elements  are  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  chlorine,  carbon,  potash,  soda,  Hme, 
alumina,  magesia,  iron,  manganese,  silex,  sulphur, 
and  phosphorus. 

Some  of  these  names  may  be  better  understood 
by  calling  them  differently.  '  Thus,  to  call  chlorine, 
muriatic  acid ;  carbon,  coal,  or  the  part  of  a  thing 
that  will  burn  ;  alumina,  clay ;  and  silex,  sand — they 
v.ill,  perhaj)s,  be  better  understood.  The  other 
substances  are  probably  understood  by  their  chemi- 
Cid  names. 

Now,  by  different  combinations  of  these  substan- 
ces, are  all  other  substances  formed.  Thus,  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  form  tlie  air  we  breathe ;  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  coml)ined  form  ammonia,  or  hartshorn ; 
chlorine  and  ammonia  combined  form  sal  ammoniac ; 
oxygen  and. sulphur  form  sulphuric  acid;  sulphuric 
acid  and  soda  form  glauber  salts  ;  sulphuric  acid 
and  magnesia  combined  form  epsom  salts ;  sulphu- 
ric acid  and  alumina,  or  clay,  form  alum ;  sulphuric 
acid  and  iron  combined  form  green  vitriol ;  sulphu- 
ric acid  and  zinc  combined  form  white  vitriol ;  sul- 
phuric acid  and  lime  combined  form  "plaster  of 
Paris ; "  oxygen  and  phosphorus  combined  form 
phosphoric  acid ;  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  combin- 
ed form  bones,  or  phosphate  of  lime ;  oxygen  and 
cuirbon  combined  form  carbonic  acid,  (so  fatal  in 
rooms  where  burning  coals  are  kept;)  carbonic 
acid  and  lime  united  form  chalk,  and  limestone, 
adled  carbonate  of  lime;  potash  and  aquafortis 
combined  form  salt])etre ;  soda  and  chlorine  com- 
bined form  common  salt  Potash,  soda  and  ammonia 
fere  called  alkalis,  as  they  possess  a  sharp,  burning 


tiste.  Potash  is  derived  from  the  ashes  of  land 
vegetables ;  soda  from  sea  plants,  and  ammonia 
from  animal  substances. 

Now,  by  these  changes  and  combinations,  all 
plants  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  animals,  are  formed. 
Thus,  a  stick  of  green  wood  is  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  the  sap,  or  water, 
carbon,  or  coal ;  and  the  ashes,  or  earthly  matter, 
are  drawn  from  the  earth.  Bj-  burning  it,  the  water 
is  changed  back  into  the  two  gases,  and  thrown  off 
into  the  atmosphere.  You  have  the  coal,  or  carbon 
left.  This,  though  apparently  dry,  still  contains 
water  in  the  shape  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  disunit- 
ed, and  in  a  solid  dry  form.  Burn  the  carbon,  or 
coal,  and  the  balance  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
is  driven  off,  and  the  remains  are  earth.  Analyse 
these  ashes,  and  we  shall  find  all  of  the  fifteen  ele- 
ments, except  the  gasses,  Avhich  have  escaped  into 
the  atmosphere.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  gas 
in  a  stick  of  wood,  weigh  the  stick,  then  char  it  in  a 
pit,  and  weigh  again  ;  then  reduce  it  to  ashes,  and 
weigh  then.  In  the  first  operation,  you  get  the 
weight  of  the  gases  united  in  the  sap,  which  are 
thrown  off;  in  the  second,  the  weight  of  the  gases 
uncombined,  existing  in  a  solid  state.  So  in  Hme, 
which,  united  with  carbonic  acid,  forms  limestone. 
A  bushel  of  limestone  weighs  142  lbs. ;  burn  it,  and 
it  weighs  only  75  Il)s.,  showing  that  97  lbs.  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  water  have  been  thrown  off;  add  20 
lbs.  of  water  to  it,  and  it  will  crumble  into  a  dry 
pov\der,  weighing  93  lbs.,  showing  that  the  change 
of  20  lbs  of  water  into  solid,  dry  substances,  has 
been  effected  with  a  loss  of  only  2  lbs. 

In  analyzing  the  ashes  of  wood,  we  find  what 
earth  is  used  in  forming  the  plant,  or  tree.  The 
apple  tree  shows  a  large  proportion  of  all-iali  and 
lime ;  the  peach,  iron  ;  potatoes,  potash  ;  wheat, 
phosphate  of  lime ;  clover,  lime ;  and  the  cranberry, 
of  potash. 

When  the  farmer  has  got  thus  far,  perfectly,  he 
knows  what  composes  his  crops,  and  that  his  apple 
trees  need  ashes ;  the  peach,  iron  scales ;  potatoes, 
leached  ashes  ;  wheat,  bone  meal ;  and  clover,  lime. 
When  he  has  completely  learned  this  lesson,  we 
mil,  perhaps,  give  him  another. —  Ohio  Fanner. 


BREAKING  STEERS. 

In  breaking  a  pair  of  steers,  first  confine  one  of 
them  in  a  yard  14  to  18  feet  square,  high  and 
strong  enough  to  hold  him  ;  then  enter  the  pen 
with  a  switch  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  Avith  your 
pockets  filled,  not  "with  rocks,"  but  with  ears  of 
corn,  ajjplcs,  carrots.  Sec.  Tame  the  steer  h\  feed- 
ing him,  and  conAince  him  that  you  mean  no  harm. 
Ha\ing  done  this,  I  introduce  my  business  to  him, 
by  getting  him  into  a  corner  with  as  much  gentle- 
ness as  possible.  Here  stroke  him  and  pet  him  in 
various  ways,  feeding  him  with  a  nubbin  or  two  of 
corn. 

Of  course  he  must  learn  to  haiv, — so  I  strike  him 
gently  -on  the  off  ear  ■with  my  switch,  and  after 
that  with  my  l)ack  towards  him,  twist  his  tail,  (a 
Httle  twisting  is  better  than  more  ;)  I  conduct  him 
again  to  his  corner  and  order  him  to  tvho — which 
from  the  force  of  circumstances  he  is  compelled  to 
do.  Thus  I  teach  him  to  stand  as  well  as  haw,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  will  obey  the  command  in  any 
part  of  the  jien. 

After  sufficient  practice  in  the  pen,  I  let  him  out 
into  a  large  yard,  and  then  drive  him  with   equal 
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success.  Here  he  becomes  well  accustomed  to  the 
Who,  Haw,  Gee,  processes.  But  if  he  does  not 
prove  sufficiently  tractable  I  return  him  again  to  the 
small  yard  for  further  discipUne.  The  other  stec'r  I 
ser\'e  in  the  same  way. 

Preparatory  to  yoking,  I  drive  them  both  into  the 
pen  and  exercise  them  together,  making  one  stand 
while  the  other  comes  up  as  if  coming  under  the 
yoke,  the  whip  being  held  out  to  represent  tlie  yoke. 
Then  taking  the  bows  out  of  the  yoke,  I  lay  it  on 
their  necks,  taking  care  not  to  frighten  them  in  the 
operation,  then  jjut  in  the  hows,  and  I  have  a  yoke 
of  oxen !  But  pre\'ious  to  yoking,  drive  them  side 
by  side  in  the  large  yard.  While  dri\ing  in  the 
large  yard  either  single  or  double,  use  a  whip  8  or 
10  feet  long,  and  when  di'iving  both,  put  on  a  lash 
two  feet  long. 

Cautions. — Keep  cool !  use  caution  for  yourself 
and  for  your  cattle.  If  they  kick  you,  look  out 
next  time,  but  don't  return  the  comjiliraent,  for  you 
are  not  to  consider  yom-sclf  on  equal  terms  with 
them.  A  httle  patting  and  rubbing  is  better.  If 
you  have  not  Christianity  enough  to  return  good  for 
e^^l,  don't  undertake  to  break  steers.  I  had  rather 
break  a  pair  of  wild  steers  for  $5  than  a  pair  that 
has  been  injudiciously  handled  for  $10. 

Be  very  careful  not  to  overload  them,  and  never 
drive  them  till  they  get  out  of  breath.  Many  cat- 
tle are  broken  in  spirit  and  constitution  while  young. 
Indeed,  very  few  know  M'hat  a  good,  well-broke,  and 
well-fed,  and  well-tended  pair  of  oxen  can  do.  Nev- 
er whip,  and  never  talk  loud.  The  superiority  of 
this  mode  in  economy  of  time,  in  ease  of  execution, 
and  in  final  results,  will  be  apparent  enough  to  any 
one  who  trys  it. — Charles  H.  Walker,  in  Wool- 
Grower. 


A  SHORT  CHAPTER  ON  HORSES. 

W^e  are  very  glad  to  he  able  to  record  tlie  fact, 
that  farmers  are  paying  increased  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  their  horse  stock.  The  stimulus 
of  "Agricultural  reading,"  and  of  minds  of  many 
persons,  in  regard  to  what  is  the  ])ropcr  stock  for 
farmers  to  breed. 

The  wise  breeder  keeps  control  over  the  laws  of 
reproduction,  l)y  a  judicious  selection  of  breechng 
animals  ;  and  crossing  with  an  intelligent  undei'- 
standing  of  what  the  cross  will  produce,  in  "  outline," 
and  in  anatomical  and  })h}siological  pecidiaritie.s. 
He  is  a  poor  machinist  indeed,  who  docs  not  become 
familiar  Avith  the  reqidrements  of  an  engine,  an 
economical  expenditure  of  power  in  a  given  direc- 
tion, and  a  poorer  still,  who  does  not  familiarize 
himself  with  the  tone,  and  elastic  properties  of 
metals,  that  he  may  select  with  reference  to  the 
dissimilar  requirements  of  the  several  parts,  and  the 
combined  power  to  be  exijccted  by  the  whole.  Tlie 
macliinist  aims  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  power 
in  the  smallest  space,  and  with  the  least  friction  and 
fuel,  in  all  of  wliich  he  is  consistent. 

The  art  of  l)reeding,  being  of  equal,  if  not  of 
greater  imijortance,  should  be  as  carefully  studied, 
and  ])ractised  upon  by  the  farmer.  There  are 
several  prominent  ends  which  sliould  be  sought  in 
the  rearing  of  horses  ;  his  reputation  will  be  on  a 
par  with  that  of  the  well-informed  machinist.  An 
outline,  pleasing  to  the  eye,  a  fine  (juality  of  muscle, 
bone,  and  tendon,  a  large  develojiment  of  nuiseles, 
these  combinations  giving  the  greatest  power  in  the 
smallest  space.     Speed  and  elasticity  of  movement. 


energy,  intelligence  and  docility,  large  lungs  and 
belly,  \nth  \-igor()us  digestion,  thus  furnishing  the 
means  of  engendering  the  greatest  amount  of  phy- 
sical force,  from  a  given  quantity  of  feed,  and  a  long 
life,  with  continued  health  and  energy. 

These  combinations  are  found  but  rarely,  and  we 
assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  course 
heretofore  generally  pursued  in  breeding,  has  well 
nigh  obliterated  many  of  these  leaduig  characteris- 
tics of  the  genuine  horses. 

We  occasionally  find  an  animal,  in  nearly  every 
neighborhood,  possessing  these  qualities  in  the  larg- 
est degree,  and  although  of  advanced  age,  they  are 
always  ready  for  their  rations,  and  are  always  rehed 
upon  with  confidence,  for  the  plow  or  the  road. 
Of  these  noble  sjjecimens,  of  an  almost  by-gone 
race,  all  are  ready  to  bear  testimony  that  "  Old 
Charley's  "  end  of  the  double  tree  has  never  been 
known  to  slacken,  nor  he  to  limp,  complain  of  the 
colic,  or  refuse  a  fetd  ;  while  many  a  scrub  has  sick- 
ened at  his  side,  or  l)een  turned  out  to  grass  with 
spring  knees,  sjjavin,  ringbone,  sweney,  windgalls, 
and  cholic,  "  Old  Charley"  has  kept  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way,  has  seen  generations  of  badly  bred  nags 
come  and  go,  from  want  of  capacity  to  digest  a 
hearty  feed,  or  to  endure  the  labor  of  the  field  and 
road. 

Farmers  should  select  these  rare  specimens,  and 
study  their  formation  and  peculiarities  -v^ith  care, 
and  practice  upon  the  lessons  thus  obtained. 

The  very  worst  recommendation  a  breecUng  horse 
can  possibly  have,  is  that  he  possesses  great  height. 
If  the  horse  had  been  made  like  the  "  Crane,"  for 
wading  in  search  of  food,  or  could  be  made  useful 
to  man  for  hunting  ducks,  or  as  a  fruit  ladder,  then 
it  might  be  well  to  breed  a  few  for  these  objects. 
But,  masmuch  as,  for  all  the  uses  to  which  we  put 
the  animal,  long  legs  are  a  serious  disadvantage, 
rendering  him  liable  to  cripple  up  at  an  early  age, 
(who  ever  saw  a  "  leggy  "  horse  fit  for  the  road  at 
15  or  20,)  and  being  invariably  coupled  with  other 
serious  imperfections,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
that  we  steer  clear  of  all  ammals  for  breeding  ])ur- 
poses,  both  male  and  female,  that  show  too  much 
"  daylight."  Or,  if  under  the  apparent  necessity  of 
breecUng  from  a  mare  with  tills  form,  a  sire  should 
be  selected  of  the  opposite  extreme,  and  thus  will 
the  defect  "breed  off"  in  the  progeny. 

The  i)roper  horse  for  the  farmer,  (and  a  horse 
suitable  for  the  farmer's  use,  is  just  the  horse  for 
all  purposes,)  is  one  of  enduring  constitution,  round 
in  the  body,  thick  set,  quick  but  not  fiery,  good 
sized  joints,  but  not  large  boned,  broad  in  the  hips, 
deep  "in  the  quarter,  strong  in  the  loins,  capacious 
in  the  chest,  low  upon  the  legs,  and  having  a  good 
hoof.  Such  a  horse  will  be  hardy,  strong,  and  a 
good  traveller,  and  ahvajs  up  to  the  collar  and  the 
feed  box.  Let  us  ask  the  farmers,  what  proportion 
of  the  horses  that  are  kept  through  the  country  for 
breeders  are  of  this  description. 

The  horse  that  we  have  described  as  a  "model," 
will  always  be  found,  if  liis  genealogy  be  traced 
back,  to  have  s])rung  from  high  hred  stock.  He 
may  not  be  great  of  six.e,  but  a  trial  of  15  or  20 
years  has  proved  to  his  owner,  that  he  is  possessed 
of  qualiti/,  unknown  to  the  scrub.  Ilis  muscles 
and  joints  are  firm  and  powerful,  and  he  moves 
with  ease  a  load  that  staggers  a  scrub  with  fiabby 
muscle,  and  loosely  set  joints,  though  he  be  of 
srreater  size. — Ohio  Farmer. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LETTER  FEOM  THE  HOMESTEAD. 

BY   H.   F.   FRENCH. 

What  kind  of  a  Farm  to  choose,  Hill  or  Plain — Use  of  Stone  for 
Fences — Apple  Trees  destroyed  by  Mice — Stone  Fences  best 
for  Pastures,  Doubtful  as  to  Fields — Stones  a  great  Nuisance 
in  Tillage,  but  convenient  for  Drains — Consolation  for  those 
who  have  hard  Farms. 

My  Dear  Brown  : — My  sojourn  a  few  weeks  on 
the  Homestead  shows  what  perhaps  a  thoughtful 
man  might  know  at  any  time,  that  there  are  some 
things  that  may  be  better  learned  in  an  old  place 
than  on  a  new  one.  At  Exeter  I  have  wrought, 
mainly  on  new  land,  till  I  brought  my  farm,  upon 
which  I  offered  to  sell  all  the  hay  in  1 848  for  twelve 
dollars,  to  yield  a  crop  which  I  sold  this  year,  stand- 
ing, for  $155,  besides  eight  tons  which  was  put  m 
my  bam.  Most  of  it  grew  upon  land  where  I  had 
dug  the  stumps,  cut  the  bushes,  and  sowed  the 
grass  seed  in  autumn,  without  raising  any  hoed  croji 
or  grain. 

There  is  hardly  a  stone  to  throw  at  a  dog  on  the 
fifty  acres.  The  buildings  are  all  new  there,  the 
trees  all  yomig,  and  everything  in  order.  But  here, 
I  return  to  a  different  scene.  Fifty-five  years  ago 
this  house  was  built,  and  the  barn  and  the  sheds. 
All  along  during  the  century,  from  time  to  time, 
my  father,  who  M'as  one  of  the  progressive  farmers 
of  his  day,  though  a  lawyer  of  large  jn'actice,  was 
improraig  his  farm.  My  first  impressions  of  farm- 
ing, are  made  up  of  laying  heavy  stone  walls  and 
blasting  rocks.  This  was  the  great  feature  of  the 
farm  operations  when  I  was  a  boy.  To  get  a  few 
acres  clear  of  stones,  and  well  walled  in,  was  the 
great  thing.  What  was  undertaken,  was  done,  in 
those  days,  and  you  have  seen  the  smooth  fields,  and 
the  big  wall,  seven  feet  high,  roimd  the  barn-yard, 
built  of  stones  many  of  them  of  two  tons  weight 
each.  It  would  make  a  cannon-proof  fortification 
about  Sebastopol.  Then  the  fifty-acre  cow-pasture, 
and  several  larger  pastures  for  the  yoimg  cattle, 
were  all  walled  in,  and  everything  made  secure. 

Stones  or  no  stones,  that  is  the  question.  I  have 
thought  of  it  a  good  deal,  as  every  man  should,  es 
pecially  if  about  to  purchase  a  farm.  "Commenta- 
tors differ"  upon  this,  as  most  other  subjects.  One 
man  says  he  would  not  take  the  gift  of  a  rocky 
farm.  He  would  have  "easy  land,"  while  another 
does  not  exactly  see  how  one  can  get  along  at  all, 
without  stones  in  abundance,  for  walls  and  drains 
and  divers  other  uses.  Having  had  for  some  years 
a  farm  of  each  kind  under  my  charge,  perhaps  a 
statement  of  the  pros  and  cons  may  be  useful  to 
some  of  our  readers. 

As  to  fences — a  stone  wall  is  doubtless  the  cheap- 
est and  most  durable  of  all  fences,  and  where  stones 
are  constantly  working  up  in  your  fields  and  must 
be  removed,  no  doubt  this  is  the  best  use  to  make 
of  them.  But  the  objections  to  stone  fences  around 
fields  and  gardens  are  numerous.     They  occupy  a 


good  deal  of  land,  not  only  by  covering  it,  but  their 
rough  points,  and  the  fear  which  cattle  have  of 
touching  them  in  plomng,  prevents  worlung  -within 
about  two  feet  of  the  wall.  It  is  a  great  labor  which 
the  crop  will  not  repay,  to  dig  up  those  spaces  by 
hand,  and  so  it  generally  happens  that  briars  and 
bushes  occupy  them,  offending  the  good  taste  of  all 
beholders.  Then  again  stone  walls  furnish  excel- 
lent accommodations  for  vermin  of  all  descriptions. 
I  remember  that  either  Downing,  or  one  of  his 
correspondents  in  the  Horticulturist,  said,  that 
in  his  neighborhood,  people  would  as  much  fear 
that  their  fruit  trees  would  be  eaten  by  gii-affes,  as 
by  mice !  But  while  the  former  animal  is  very 
rare  in  this  region,  it  is  quite  common  to  find  our 
best  apple  trees,  even  of  six  inches  diameter,  entire- 
ly girdled  by  mice,  if  the  trees  stand  near  an  old 
wall.  In  an  orchard  on  the  Homestead  here,  we 
have  replanted  the  row  next  the  wall  many  times, 
and  now  it  is  not  more  than  half  complete,  because 
once  In  a  few  years,  some  hungry  mouse  has  crept 
out  from  the  wall  under  the  snow,  and  avoided 
starvation  by  gnawing  the  bark  from  a  tree. 

Many  farmers  in  old  times  planted  a  row  of  apple 
trees  round  their  fields  near  the  wall,  but  although 
the  trees  grow  better  near  a  granite  wall,  than  else- 
where, for  various  reasons,  yet  the  ravages  of  the 
mice,  the  difficulty  of  properly  cultivating  the  trees 
and  of  collecting  the  fruit,  settle  the  question  in  fa- 
vor of  regular  orchards,  rather  than  scattering  trees. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  in  most  localities,  especial- 
ly where  land  is  valuable,  the  balance  of  argument 
is  not  greatly,  if  at  all,  in  favor  of  stone  fences  for 
our  fields.  For  a  pasture,  there  is  notliingso  cheap, 
so  convenient,  so  reliable,  as  a  good  stone  wall.  If 
it  falls  down  occasionally  by  the  action  of  the  frost, 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  find  the  materials  close  at 
hand  for  repairs.  If,  therefore,  one  could  have  just 
stone  enough  to  comj)lete  his  walls  round  his  pas- 
tures, and  a  few  spare  ones  for  drains  and  the  like, 
and  clean  fields  and  gardens,  it  would  be  the  pretti- 
est farm  in  the  world.  But  Providence  does  not  so 
order  things.  While  I  have  actually  been  obliged 
to  send  to  a  neighbor's  farm  in  Exeter  to  beg  stones 
enough  to  load  a  field  roller,  I  should  judge  from 
the  walls  and  fragments  about  the  old  place  here, 
that  the  surface  might  be  covered  a  foot  thick  if  the 
stones  were  carefully  spread  again.  And  by  the 
way,  you  remember  how  one  Sunday  this  very 
summer,  one  of  my  Devon  cows,  educated  in  my 
smooth  pasture  at  Exeter,  was  caught  between  two 
stones  here  in  the  pasture,  ignorant  as  the  poor 
thing  was  of  such  traps,  and  how  she  nearly  tore 
her  foot  off.  I  thinlv  you  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
profound  deference  with  which  1  bowed  to  your  su- 
perior dignity,  as  being  principal  editor  of  the  Far- 
mer, and  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  stood  by  and 
saw  you  bind  up  the  lacerated  foot  with  tar !  The 
only  wonder  to  me  was,  that  there  was  a  place  in 
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the  pasture  where  there  was  room  enough  for  a 
cow  to  get  her  foot  between  the  stones !  Perhaps, 
however,  such  accidents  are  of  too  rare  occurrence, 
to  form  a  serious  objection  to  rocky  pastures. 

Stones  are  a  great  nuisance  in  plowing,  in  hoe- 
ing, in  momng,  and  indeed  all  other  operations  on 
the  land.  On  my  Exeter  place,  we  grind  our  shov- 
els and  hoes,  and  they  hold  their  edges  for  weeks. 
We  set  the  plow  at  one  end  of  the  field,  and  it  runs 
without  stopping  or  breakmg  the  furrow  to  the 
other.  We  giind  our  scythes,  and  they  are  only 
dulled  by  cutting  the  grass  itself.  Here,  although 
our  fields  are  cleared,  and  the  boys  have  picked 
stones  for  a  hundred  years,  every  stroke  with  the 
hoe  or  shovel  gives  back  the  sound  of  a  pebble  on 
the  steel,  and  the  implements  are  soon  blunted. 

We  use  nearly  double  the  team  in  plowing,  and 
the  plow  groans  and  labors  constantly,  as  if  passing 
through  a  stofte  heap,  and  every  new  breaking  up 
of  the  sward  brings  to  light  a  few  loads  more  of  the 
hidden  rocks.  Clear  youi"  field  as  you  will  in  a 
stony  region,  some  round  pebble  wU  rake  your 
scythe  from  point  to  heel,  every  swath,  and  occa- 
sionally the  point  of  a  fast  rock  will  brealc  such  a 
gap  in  the  edge,  as  vdll  send  you  groaning  to  the 
grindstone.  And  as  to  mowing  machines,  the  ef 
feet  of  contact  ■with  stones  with  one  of  them  is  too 
painful  to  be  more  than  alluded  to. 

In  this  %-iew,  decidedly,  I  don't  like  many  stones 
on  a  form.  I  never  felt  the  want  of  them  in  Exe- 
ter, except  for  drains.  Our  friend  French,  of  Brain- 
tree,  I  understand,  purchases  tiles  as  being  cheaper 
than  the  use  of  stones,  though  stones  are  abundant 
on  his  farm.  If  I  could  find  good  land  free  of 
stones,  I  should  vastly  prefer  it  to  what  is  called 
stony  land.  For  my  drains  in  Exeter,  I  have 
made  use  of  bushes,  filling  the  drains,  say  a  foot  or 
tAVo  deep  with  bushes,  and  poles  of  an  inch  or  two 
in  diameter,  covered  with  turf  or  old  boards,  and 
filled  up  with  earth.  They  carry  water  well,  and 
have  answered  a  good  purpose  thus  far,  six  or  eight 
years.  Still  they  are  not  suflSciently  permanent ; 
and  they  furnish  quite  too  good  accommodations 
for  moles  and  mice,  "and  such  small  deer."  Stones 
of  almost  any  description  are  much  better. 

After  all,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
hard  hill  farms  of  this  part  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  world  does  not  produce  finer  apples  than  old 
Chester.  They  constitute  the  leading  selling  crop 
of  the  to\vn,  as  indeed  of  the  county  generally. 
On  these  hills,  where  we  find  a  ])an  so  hard  that  we 
use  a  crowbar  in  digging  a  i)ost-hole,  and  often  find 
stones  enough  to  nearly  fill  it  when  dug,  an  apple 
tree  is  almost  sure  to  live  and  thrive.  Trees  are 
rarely  winter-killed  on  high  and  hard  land.  The  frost 
strikes  neither  so  late  in  spring,  nor  so  early  in  fall, 
as  on  the  plains,  so  that  we  often  see  dahlias  and 
tomatoes  and  such  tender  plants  in  full  freshness 
two   weeks   later  here,  than  in  the  vallevs  around., 


Less  rain  probably  falls  on  the  high  ridges  of  this 
coimty,  than  in  the  river  valleys,  yet  there  is  no 
land  that  endures  a  severe  drought  such  as  that  of 
last  year,  like  the  high  rocky  farms.  These  are 
some  of  the  considerations  to  be  weighed  in  de- 
ciding how  to  choose  a  form,  when  about  purchas- 
ing, and  some  of  the  sources  of  consolation,  or  rea- 
sons for  being  discontented,  which  a  man  who  lives 
on  a  hard  farm  may  always  find,  accorchng  to  his 
disposition.  A  morose,  "sour-complexioned"  man 
would  be  miseral^le  in  Paradise  with  Eve  by  his 
side,  while  he  of  cheerful  heart  will  bear  his  portion 
of  the  burden  laid  upon  father  Adam,  and  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  find  content, 
and  create  a  happy  home,  even  in  a  wilderness. 
Truly  yours,  II.  F.  F. 

Chester,  .Y.  H.t  Aug.,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

DEEP  AND  SHOAL  PLOWING. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — There  is  nothing  which  will 
make  such  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  as  what 
we  experience.  Theory,  like  the  ignis  fa  tuns,  often 
bewilders  and  leads  to  error  in  practice.  Relating  our 
expeiiences,  whether  successful  or  otherwise,  may 
prove  useful  by  conveying  instruction  to  the  minds  of 
those  of  less  experience.  Lining  in  different  States 
and  working  on  land  of  various  soils  in  different 
locations,  I  have  become  so  liberal-minded,  that, 
like  the  anxious  politician,  I  can  join  both  parties, 
the  one  in  favor  of  deep  plowing  as  well  as  the  one 
in  fovor  of  shoal  plowing.  The  success  of  the  far- 
mer in  plowing  his  fields  depends  much  on  his 
know  ledge  of  the  soil  he  is  working  on  ;  if  the  sub- 
soil is  clay  and  retentive  of  water,  it  looks  reasonable 
that  he  might  plow  deep.  If  it  is  a  hard  iron  pan 
land,  which  may  be  known  by  its  iron-rusty  color, 
under-draining  is  better  than  disturbing  a  poisonous 
subsoil.  If  the  sulisoil  is  of  a  loose,  sandy  or  grav- 
elly texture,  shoal  plowing  would  be  preferable,  un- 
less large  quantities  of  manure  can  be  a])])lied. 

In  the  memorable  year  of  18 IG,  in  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Lawrence,  I  engaged  a  neighbor  to 
unite  his  team  with  mine  to  ])lo\v  a  barren  elevated 
piece  of  land,  the  subsoil  a  fine  clay  loam  compound- 
ed with  coarse  gravel.  I  put  the  plow  in  up  to  the 
beam ;  my  neighbor  exclaimed,  you  will  ruin  your 
land ;  I  said,  Captain,  I  am  in  no  apprehension  of 
making  my  land  any  worse,  for  it  has  borne  nothing 
but  "  pussy  grass"  since  it  came  into  my  possession. 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  J.  How  and  myself  had  the 
only  eatable  corn  raised  in  the  town  tliat  year.  The 
next  year  I  had  20  bushels  of  sjjring  wheat  at  the 
acre,  and  the  succeeding  year  nearly  three  tons  of 
hay  on  the  same  acre ;  all  these  crops  from  one 
ordinary  dressing  of  barn  manure  j)lowed  in,  and  a 
little  gypsum.  1  speak  not  of  these  crops  being  ex- 
traordinary, but  merely  to  show  what  an  eilect  deep 
])lowing  will  have  on  some  kinds  of  worn-out  land 
that  had  pre\iously  l)een  superficially  i)lowed. 

On  my  jjresent  form  I  have  ]}lowcil  deep  on  ele- 
vated red  gravelly  soil,  but  witli  a  dillercnt  result, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  converting 
such  land  to  a  forest  is  best  for  the  credit  of  the 
soil  as  well  as  for  the  interest  of  the  proj)rietor.  I 
have  a  field  of  10  acres,  low  and  level,  which  bears 
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the  drought  equal  to  any  other  land  ;  part  of  it  is 
founded  on  a  hard  iron  pan  subsoil,  which,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  slakes  into  a  coarse  red  sand  very 
porous.  I  have  found  draining  this  land  by  ditch- 
ing has  improved  it,  and  that  a  sujjei-ficial  plowing  is 
better  than  deeper.  All  below  the  organic  soil  ap- 
pears to  be  an  inert  ii'on  colored  sand,  if  not  poison- 
ous, entirely  destitute  of  any  fertilizing  principle, 
only  fit  to  sustain  the  upper  stratum,  and  the  nigher 
I  have  applied  the  manure  to  the  surface,  the  better 
my  crops  of  potatoes,  oats  and  grass  have  been. 
On  the  whole,  I  have  concluded  that  the  dispute 
about  deep  and  shoal  jjlowing  will  compare  with 
that  about  the  color  of  the  chameleon.  Every  thing 
relating  to  success  depends  uj)on  the  situation  and 
kind  of  soil  we  work  upon,  and  the  care  and  manner 
of  doing  the  work  ;  and  every  farmer  must  judge 
from  observation  whether  deep  or  shoal  plo\\ing 
mil  afford  him  the  best  crops.  For  one,  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  deep  plowing  in  soils  of  certain  com- 
binations, which  I  am  not  chemist  enough  to  define, 
is  altogether  best,  and  that  with  our  scanty  supply 
of  manure,  generally,  shoal  plowing  in  many  loca- 
tions will  better  reward  the  farmer's  expectation. 
Wilmington,  1855.  S.  Brown. 


For  the  Neto  England  Farmer. 

PEAT  FOR  MANURE. 

Peat,  muck  and  meadow  mud  consist  largely  of 
decomposed  and  decomposing  vegetable  matters, 
■which  have  gro\\ni  on  the  spot  where  they  are  found, 
or  been  washed  into  their  present  localities  from 
the  surrounding  high  lands.  Being  covered  up  and 
excluded  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  decom- 
position goes  on  very  slowly.  In  proper  peat  there 
is  present  more  or  less  tannic  acid,  which  preserves 
it  from  decomposition.  In  adcUtion  to  the  vegeta- 
ble matter  in  peat  and  mud,  there  are  present  such 
mineral  elements  as  existed  in  the  vegetables  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  such  as  have  been  washed 
from  the  neighboring  soils.  Of  course  there  will  be 
found  some  difference  in  their  composition,  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  soils.  The  min- 
erals principally  found  in  peat  are  silica,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, iron  and  alumina.  I  find  on  record  analy- 
ses of  about  thirty  samples  of  mud,  and  the  average 
of  them  gives  79  per  cent,  of  vegetal)le  matter,  more 
than  half  of  which  is  in  an  insoluble  state,  that  is, 
not  comjjletely  converted  into  humus,  or  liut  par- 
tially decayed.  One  quality  in  peat  and  muck  which 
adds  greatly  to  its  value,  is  its  strong  affinity  for 
ammonia,  Avhich  it  absorbs  with  great  avidity  and 
retains  for  the  use  of  plants.  Dried  peat  has  an  al- 
most unUmited  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining 
this  element  so  necessary  to  vegetation.  When 
peat  is  quickened  by  an  admixture  of  substances 
containing  ammonia,  it  becomes  one  of  the  very 
best  fertilizers  that  can  be  applied  to  light,  sandy 
soils,  and  indeed  to  all  soils  that  have  been  deprived 
by  cultivation,  of  vegetable  matter,  that  was  present 
in  them  when  they  were  first  brought  under  the 
plow.  It  restores  the  very  elements  which  they 
need. 

When  we  say  a  soil  has  been  exhausted,  we  mean 
that  the  vegetable  and  mineral  elements  on  which 
plants  feed  have  been  eaten  out  of  them.  Peat  and 
mud  abound  in  the  ponds  and  swamps  and  mea- 
dows, and  by  the  sides  of  the  creeks  that  are  so 
liberally  distributed  throughout  the  eastern  States. 


They  are  so  many  reservoirs  in  which  have  been  ac- 
cumulating for  centuries,  the  very  materials  that  are 
needed  to  renovate  the  light  soils  upon  their  bor- 
ders. These  soils,  since  the  wood  has  been  cut  from 
them,  and  they  have  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, or  used  for  pasturage,  have  been  exposed  to 
the  fidl  action  of  the  rain,  which  has  dissolved  and 
washed  the  salts  and  soluble  humus  into  the  low 
grounds  adjacent,  where  they  are  stored  ready  to 
be  returned  to  the  soil  from  which  they  were  taken. 
An  inexhaustible  supply  is  thus  provided,  ready  to 
be  used  over  and  over  again  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  cultivators.  Nature  is  thus  furnishing  ma- 
terials to  ensure  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  all  com- 
ing time.  But  nature  Avill  not  apply  it  to  the  soiL 
Man  must  do  his  part  of  the  work.  It  is  for  him 
to  apply  the  materials  thus  provided  for  him,  to  the 
soil  which  is  most  in  need  of  it,  or  which  his  conve- 
nience may  lead  him  to  cultivate.  This  he  must 
learn  to  do  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  most 
economical  way. 

Nature  is  ever  at  work  for  man ;  but  she  does 
not  do  everything  for  him.  She  intends  that  he 
should  be  a  worker  too.  She  provides  for  him,  aU 
the  materials  he  needs,  and  points  out  to  him  the 
deposits  m  which  they  are  stored,  and  compels  him 
by  his  wants  and  necessities,  to  bring  them  to  light, 
and  apply  them  to  use.  Thus  when  he  finds  the 
soil,  by  continued  cultivation,  so  far  exhausted  that 
it  refuses  longer  to  supply  his  A\ants,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  examine  its  composition,  and  see  Avhat  it 
has  lost,  and  inquire  how  it  can  be  restored  to  that 
state  of  fertility  in  which  he  found  it  when  he  first 
put  it  under  cultivation.  He  com])ares  his  worn- 
out  field  with  a  portion  of  virgin  soil.  He  finds  the 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  some  or  all  the  salts, 
have  disaj^peared.  The  remedy  then  is  obvious. 
The  vegetable  matter,  the  staple  food  of  hving 
plants,  and  the  wanting  salts,  must  be  restored.  But 
where  are  these  to  be  found  ?  This  becomes  the 
subject  of  anxious  inquiry.  He  notices  that  the 
lighter  and  more  soluble  j^ortions  of  his  lands  are 
being  constantly  carried  by  the  rains  and  melting 
snows  into  the  valleys  and  basins  and  lowlands,  and 
that  vast  accumulations  have  here  been  made,  and 
upon  examining  them,  he  finds  the  very  elements 
which  are  wanting  in  the  soil  wliich  he  has  been 
cultivating.  Here  then  he  has  found  the  very  thing 
he  wants,  the  means  of  restoring  to  fertility  his 
worn-out  and  exhausted  land.  His  own  industry 
and  ingenuity  must  do  the  rest.  Here  nature  leaves 
him  to  \vork  alone.  She  has  provided  the  material 
which  he  needs,  and  stored  it  up  in  vast  deposits 
within  his  reach.  When  man  has  cut  off  the  for- 
ests around  his  dwelling,  and  destroyed  the  fuel 
upon  the  surface  of  tlie  earth,  he  examines  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth,  and  there  he  finds  vast  store-houses 
of  fuel  pro^dded  for  his  wants,  by  the  beneficent 
hand  of  nature.  But  by  his  own  ingenuity  and  la- 
bor he  must  bring  it  to  the  surface,  and  prepare  it 
for  use.  Thus  it  is  with  the  fertilizing  elements 
which  he  has  used  up  in  the  land  from  M-hich  he 
has  drawn  the  means  of  sustaining  his  life.  Be- 
cause his  land  grows  less  and  less  productive  by 
continued  cultivation,  he  need  not  fear  that  it  will 
ultimately  become  barren,  and  cease  to  supply  his 
wants.  Nature,  with  fai'-reaching  sight,  has  fore- 
seen this  very  emergency,  and  ])ro\ided  for  it  long 
liefore  his  necessities  led  him  to  make  the  cUscovery, 
and  now  his  own  labor  and  skill  must  do  the  rest. 

Concord,  Aug.  10.  J.  K. 
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NEW-ROCHELLE,  OR  LAWTON  BLACKBERRY. 


We  have  puhlislied,  1)eforc,  some  account  of  this 
delicious  fruit.  It  is  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer,  and 
is  an  important  accession  l)otli  as  a  dessert  and  for 
preserving. 

The  account  below  is  froni  the  American  Af^n- 
cvllurist,  and  we  pubhsh  it,  with  the  accompanying 
engraving,  not  to  endorse  all  that  is  said  of  it,  be- 
cause we  have  not  a  personal  knowledge  sufficient 


to  justify  it.  Judging,  however,  from  the  speci- 
mens we  have  growing  in  our  own  garden,  we  hard- 
ly think  the  description  overstated.  The  plants 
may  be  purchased  in  this  city  of  Gkorge  Daven- 
port, Esq.,  14  Commercial  Street. 

A  year  since  we  gave  a  somewhat  full  report 
(the  first  one  published,  we  beheve,)  upon  the 
claims,  characteristics  and  value   of  the  New-Ro- 
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chelle  Blackberry — called  also  the  Lawton.  We 
recommended  the  plant  as  one  worthy  of  general 
cultivation,  and  our  endorsement  and  remarks  have 
been  extensively  cojned  by  the  press  of  this  coun- 
try, and  by  some  Eurojaean  journals,  and  a  very 
general  interest  has  been  awakened.  An  evidence 
of  this  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that,  dm-ing  this 
month,  more  than  a  hundred  horticulturists  and 
others,  from  Boston,  New  York,  Pliiladelphia,  and 
the  cities  and  towns  between  these  places,  as  well 
as  from  Concord,  Albany,  Newburg,  Utica,  Syracuse, 
and  Rochester,  have  \isited  the  grounds  of  Messrs. 
Geo.  Seymour  &  Co.,  of  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in 
response  to  their  invitation  for  "all  interested  to 
come  and  see  the  })lant  gro^\ing  and  beaiing,  and 
taste  the  quality  of  the  fruit." 

These  gentlemen  have,  we  believe,  the  largest 
area  in  tlie  country  (some  five  or  six  acres)  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  genuine  variety  of  this 
plant.  A  part  of  this  ground  they  use  for  raising 
young  plants,  and  a  part  was  left  to  fruit  this  year 
for  the  purpose  of  shelving  it  in  bearing  while  in 
field  culture.  All  who  have  examined  the  fruit 
have  been  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  large 
size  of  the  berry,  its  deliciousness,  and  especially  its 
productiveness.  We  visited  this  plot  on  Thursday 
of  last  week,  and  from  what  we  saw  there,  as  well 
as  at  other  times  during  the  past  yeai",  we  are  ready 
to  endorse  all  we  stated  a  year  ago. 

The  plants  especially  devoted  to  fruiting  were 
set  out  two  years  ago — eight  feet  apart  each  way — 
upon  a  rather  poor,  worn-out,  hill-side  soil,  with  no 
other  previous  preparation  than  plowing  and  an  or- 
dinary coat  of  barn-yard  manure.  The  only  culti- 
vation since  has  been  keeping  down  the  weeds,  and 
the  application  of  about  400  lbs.  per  acre  of  Peru- 
nan  guano,  which  was  sown  broadcast  last  spring 
and  worked  in  with  a  cultivator  where  the  plants 
were  not  spread  out  so  much  as  to  preclude  the  use 
of  this  implement.  The  ground  is  now  so  thickly 
covered  with  loaded  vines  and  young  shoots  that  it 
is  difficult  to  go  over  it. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  month  visitors  have 
had  free  access  to  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  and 
though  hundreds  of  quarts  have  been  eaten  or  car- 
ried away,  the  whole  vines  on  this  plot  seemed  to 
be  loaded  with  berries.  Two  canes  in  each  hill 
were  allowed  to  fruit.  We  counted  the  berries  on 
some  of  the  average-bearing  canes  or  single  stalks, 
and  found  from  500  to  1,000  ripe  or  growing  ber- 
ries on  each. 

The  size  of  the  fruit  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  seen  only  the  common  varieties  of 
blackberry.  Of  about  the  average  size,  30  to  40 
l)erries  filled  a  pint  basket ;  while  of  those  a  little 
above  the  medium,  20  to  25  berries  did  the  same. 
An  mch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  may  be  set  down  as 
the  average  diameter,  though  larger  berries  are 
quite  common. 

There  are  two  remarkable  things  about  this  vari- 
ety, viz :  its  few  seeds  and  its  richness  of  flavor,  not- 
withstanding its  large  size ;  and  its  steady  bearing, 
for  we  learn  that  it  has  not  failed  to  yield  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit  every  year  since  its  cultivation,  now 
a  dozen  years  or  more. 

It  api^ears  quite  hardy,  as  it  sustained  very  little 
injury  in  the  open  field  during  the  past  severe  win- 
ter. We  noticed  the  tops  of  a  few  of  last  year's 
canes  were  slightly  nipped  by  frost. 

It  grows  well  even  ujjon  poor  soil.  We  should 
advise  a  moderately  dry  loam,  but  some  cultivators 


recommend  even  a  heavv  clay  as  best.  It  has 
been  thought  that  blackl:)erries  need  shade;  but 
those  cultivated  by  Seymoiu"  &  Co.  are  upon  an 
open  lot,  and  we  found  the  best  and  richest  berries 
upon  the  to]3  of  the  vines,  where  most  exposed  to 
the  sun.  However,  the  fullest  clusters  of  the  lar- 
gest fruit,  though  not  the  sweetest,  were  ])artly  sha- 
ded by  the  leaves.  Mulching,  or  covering  the  soil 
with  straw,  leaves,  salt  hay,  or  some  such  substance, 
is  doubtless  good  treatment  for  this,  as  for  all  simi- 
lar plants.  We  should  advise  the  selection  of  at 
least  a  moderately  good  soil,  deep  plowing  or  spa- 
ding, with  a  coating  of  barn-}ard  manure  or  guano. 
When  first  set  out  they  should  be  placed  at  about 
their  natural  depth,  say  3  inches,  in  rows  6  to  10 
feet  apart,  and  the  stems  be  cut  down  to  witliin  six 
inches  of  the  ground. 

They  may  be  set  out  in  November  or  April,  in 
this  latitude ;  at  the  South,  in  March.  Probably 
November  planting  is  preferable.  If  planted  in  au- 
tumn, it  is  better  to  cover  them  up  till  spring  with 
straw  or  litter. 

We  have  spoken  thus  freely  of  this  fruit,  because 
we  esteem  it  a  valuable  acqiusition,  and  we  desire  to 
see  it  distributed  so  extensively  that  it  may  soon  be- 
come abundant  in  every  market.  It  now  sells  read- 
ily in  New  York  for  25  to  20  cents  ];er  quart,  while 
we  do  not  see  why  it  may  not  be  raised,  with  a  fair 
profit,  at  5  or  6  cents  a  quart.  Once  planted,  it  re- 
quires no  more  labor  to  cultivate  it  than  the  same 
area  of  corn,  since  the  chief  care  required  is  to  keep 
down  the  weeds  and  an  excessive  growth  of  young 
shoots  :  though  all  of  thes%  that  can  be  raised  for 
some  time  to  come  will  probably  be  in  demand  at 
fair  prices.  The  limited  supply,  and  the  high  pri- 
ces heretofore  asked,  has  been  a  bar  to  its  general 
introduction ;  but  several  jiersons  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  gro\ving  ^ines  wiiich  will  be  readji  for  sale 
the  coming  autumn,  and  we  learn  that  the  price  is 
being  considerably  reduced. 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary  in  reference  to  se- 
curing genuuie  plants,  carefully  ])acked :  for  unprin- 
cipled and  irresponsible  peddlers  and  speculators 
will  in  this  case — as  in  that  of  fruit  trees — attempt 
to  palm  off  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  blackberrj- 
vine,  as  the  genuine  Nevv-Ro chelle.  If  carefully 
],acked,  they  may  be  carried  safely  to  a  considera- 
ble distance,  provided  always,  that  in  taking  up  or 
setting  out,  the  roots  are  never  left  exposed  to  wind 
and  sun. 

J''or  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TO  MAKE  BARREN  GTJIHCE  TREES 
FRUITEUL. 

My  Dear  Sir:  —  The  complaint  of  your  corres- 
pondent, C.  G.  W.,  in  the  Farmer  of  Aug.  11,  of 
the  sterility  of  his  quince  trees,  after  a  full  bloom- 
ing, is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one.  I  have 
never  been  troubled  with  it,  and  have  therefore  had 
no  jjersonal  experience  in  the  matter,  but  have  been 
credil)ly  informed  by  those  Avho  have,  that  remov- 
ing the  earth  from  the  princijjal  branches  of  the 
roots,  and  puncturing  through  the  bark  with  a  fork, 
(common  table  fork,)  or  any  sharp  instrument,  has 
proved  efficacious  in  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the 
blight  wiiich  settles  ujjon  the  blossom,  and  prevents 
bearing.  These  punctm-es,  as  I  understand  it,  must 
be  so  thick  as  to  well  scarify  the  bark,  which,  from 
their  smallness,  will  soon  heal  over,  and  should  be 
given  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  m  autumn,  or  in  early 
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spring.  "When  the  puncturing  operation  is  per- 
formed, the  earth  is,  of  course,  to  be  replaced  over 
the  roots.  The  above  remedy  seems  to  me  very 
plausible  in  theory,  tliough  it  looks  like  a  small  and 
insigniticant  operation,  (such,  however,  are  often  the 
best,)  and  for  those  who  have  cause  for  exjieriment- 
ing,  it  can  be  very  easily  tried,  with  the  assurance 
that  if  no  good  results  from  it,  no  harm  can  follow. 

I  have  found  sow  ing  gyj)sum  on  fruit  trees,  when 
in  blossom,  ver\-  beneficial  in  inducing  the  fruit  to 
set.  Sow  when  the  leaves  and  blossoms  are  wet 
M'ith  dew  or  a  moderate  rain.  Its  effects  upon  the 
quince  woidd  probably  be  ccpially  beneficial  as  on 
pears,  jilums  and  apples,  though  we  cannot  speak 
with  certainty  on  the  matter.  Salt  for  quince  trees 
I  have  found  very  beneficial, 
in  March.  Yours  truly 

Elmwood,  "iug,  13,  ISoo. 


Apply  over  the  roots 
W.  Bacox, 


UNKNOWN  TONGUES-LANGUAGE 
OE  ANIMALS. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  an  article 
on  this  subject  in  Putnam  for  August: 

How  easily  spiders  are  made  to  know  the  voice  of 
their  master,  is  familial"  to  all,  from  many  a  sad  pris- 
oner's tale.  When  the  great  and  l)rilhant  Lauzun 
was  held  in  ca2)ti%'ity,  his  only  joy  and  comfort  was 
a  friendly  spider.  She  came  at  his  call ;  she  took 
her  food  from  his  finger,  and  well  understood  his 
word  of  command.  In  vain  did  jailors  and  soldiers 
try  to  deceive  his  tiny  companion.  She  would  not 
obey  their  voices,  and  refused  the  tempting  bait 
from  their  hand.  Here,  then,  was  an  ear  not  only, 
but  a  keen  power  of  distinction.  The  despised  lit- 
tle animal  listened  with  sweet  affection,  and  knew 
how  to  discriminate  between  not  inisimilar  tones. 
So  it  was  with  the  friend  of  the  patriot,  Quatermere 
d'ljonville,  who  paid,  with  cajitivity,  for  the  too  ar- 
dent love  of  his  country.  He  also  had  tamed  spi- 
ders, and  taught  them  to  come  at  liis  call.  For, 
when  the  French  invaded  Holland,  the  ])risoner 
managed  to  send  them  a  message,  that  the  inunda- 
ted and  now  impassable  country  would  soon  be 
frozen  over  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  march 
over  the  ice-bridged  swamps  and  lakes,  for  the  spi- 
ders, true  barometers  as  they  are,  had  taught  him 
to  read,  in  their  queer  habits,  the  signs  of  apj)roach- 
ing  weather.  The  frost  came,  and  with  it  the 
French  ;  Holland  was  taken,  and  the  lucky  proph- 
et set  free.     The  spiders,  alas,  were  forgotten. 

Even  the  "hateful  toad"  has  been  the  captive's 
friend  and  companion,  and  shown  itself  endowed 
with  a  fine  ear  and  remarkable  talents.  They  come 
out  of  the  dark  night  of  their  holes,  when  their  self- 
chosen  master's  voice  is  heard.  They  take  files 
from  his  hand  ;  but  what  is  the  strangest  of  all,  they 
actually  learn  to  measure  time;  for  more  than  one 
well-authenticated  instance  sjjeaks  of  their  having 
ai)i)eared  only  at  stated  times,  when  the  jailor  was 
absent  and  all  was  safe. 

The  language  which  animals  s])eak,  by  means  of 
fi-iction  or  concussion,  is  naturally  the  least  known 
of  all.  We  see  the  eager  ant  rushing  homeward  to 
tell  the  news  of  an  invasion ;  she  meets  a  friend, 
their  antennin  touch  and  i)lay  with  each  other,  in  rap- 
id succession.  The  messenger  returns,  the  latter  con- 
veys the  news  by  the  same  means  to  others,  until 
the  whole  army  is  informed.    Here  we  see,  not  an 


instinctive  feeling  of  dread,  but  a  clear,  undoubted 
communication  of  facts.  So  among  bees ;  the  in- 
stant the  queen  dies,  the  sad  event  is  made  known 
throughout  the  hive.  No  sound,  percej)til)le  to  hu- 
man ear,  is  heard,  but  the  antenntc  move  with  siir- 
prising  effect,  and,  as  the  result  of  a  clear  act  of  vo- 
lition. It  is  not  a  sensation,  merely,  nor  an  instinc- 
tive action,  but  it  has  all  the  signs  of  special  pur- 
pose. How  they  speak,  we  know  not ;  this  only  is 
certain,  that  their  language  is  not  lilvc  that  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  with  whom  signs  represent  letters 
or  words. 

The  cricket,  even,  is  not  without  its  note  of  utter- 
ance, and  although  a  purely  mechanical  sound,  it 
has  its  sweetness  and  charm,  so  that  Milton  could 
speak  of  being — 

"Far  from  all  resorts  of  mirth 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth." 

It  ])roduces  a  loud,  clear  sound,  by  a  quick  vibration 
of  the  elastic  skin  between  its  wings ;  and  from  the 
time  when  the  Athenians  wore  golden  cicada  in 
their  hair,  to  our  days,  when  the  cricket  on  the 
hearth  is  the  proverbial  image  of  home  comfort,  its 
simjjle  note  has  been  dear  to  the  heart  of  man.  The 
true  cricket,  however,  speaks  only  in  the  sunny  time 
of  love.  The  male  begins  in  his  hermit-cell,  as  May 
ap])roaches,  to  produce  a  low,  inward  note  of  long- 
ing. As  the  sun  rises  higher,  and  summer  advan- 
ces, liis  shrill  song  becomes  louder,  until  he  finds 
the  desired  companion.  Then  he  returns  to  his  sol- 
itarj-  life  once  more,  and  his  voice  dies  away  by  de- 
grees. Dean  Swift  has  left  us  a  humorous  descrip- 
tion of  the  ciu-ious  note  of  the  death-watch  beetle. 
The  little  fellow,  in  liis  narrow  cell,  falls  in  love; 
immediately  he  begins  to  thump  liis  head  against 
the  ground,  and  uses  such  energy  in  his  demonstra- 
tions that  he  leaves  deep  marks  in  the  softer  kinds 
of  wood.  The  ])owerful  stroke  produces  a  loud 
somid,  the  infallible  presage  of  death  to  superstitious 
man,  the  soft  music  of  love  to  the  female  beetle.  If 
other  males  are  within  hearing,  they  all  join  in  the 
concert  with  furious  knocking,  and  such  is  their 
jealousy  or  zeal  to  answer,  that  even  the  ticking  of 
an  innocent  watch  excites  their -flTath  and  their  loud- 
est notes. 


PRICES  OF  FLOUR  FOR  20  YEARS. 

In  the  Months  or  January,  KEnRUABT,  March  A.vr)  April. 


January. 

February. 

March. 

JimJ. 

1836, 

'1,1^ 

7,50 

7,374 

7,50 

1837, 

10,12i 

11,00 

11,25 

10,25 

1838, 

8,75 

8,25 

8,00 

8,25 

1839, 

8,874 

8,93? 

8,00 

8,50 

1840, 

5,874 

6,374 
4,874 

9,75 

5,624 

1843, 

4,933 
5,87l 

4,75 

4,92i 

1842, 

6,43i 

6,12.V 

6,25 

1843, 

4;56V 
4,62| 

4,374 

4,75' 

5,m 

1844, 

4,81.1 

4,933 
4,811 

4,903 

184.^, 

4,68J 

4,84J 

4,75 

1846, 

4,66 

4,56 

4,76 

4,62 

1847, 

5,12 

7,00 

7,124 

7,62 

1848, 

6,87 

6,25 

6,124 

5,75 

1849, 

6,00 

5,87 

6,00 

5,60 

1850, 

4,50 

5,50 

5,56 

5,50 

18)1, 

5,00 

5,00 

4,75 

5,00 

18:)2, 

4,50 

4,62 

4,52 

4,ai 

18:.3, 

5,56 

5,50 

5,00 

4,56 

18.-.4, 

7,87 

9,60 

9,00 

9,75 

1855, 

12,00 

12,50 

11,75 

13,00 

Rkmauks. — The  above  were  the  prices  at  Alba- 
ny, we  suppose,  as  we  cut  the  above  fix)m  the  Jour- 
nal of  tilt  Aew  York  Agricultural  Society.  At 
Boston,  ])riees  have  ranged  consideraI)ly  hi^er 
than  the  highest  in  this  table,  having  in  the  course 
of  the  last  six  months  been  as  high,  at  retail,  as  $14. 
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Fiir  the  Neip  England  Farmer. 

GREEN  CORN  FODDER. 

Does  green  corn,  when  fed  to  cows,  increase  their 
milk  ?  This  is  a  point  on  which  different  opinions 
are  entertained  by  practical  men.  I  yesterday  met 
a  gentleman,  A^ho  has  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
\'icinity,  on  which  fifty  or  more  cows  have  been  kept 
for  years,  to  furnish  a  supply  of  milk  for  the  mar- 
ket ;  and  he  expressed  a  confident  opinion  that  Ut- 
tle  or  no  benefit,  bj'  way  of  increasing  the  milk,  ac- 
crued from  feeding  to  cows  green  corn.  I  expressed 
surjjrise  at  this,  as  I  knew  it  to  be  cultivated  by 
many  good  formers  for  this  ])urpose,  and  as  I  had 
often  seen  it  recommended  in  agricultural  publica- 
tions. He  said  he  knew  all  this — but  still  his  own 
experience  was  to  the  contrary.  Now  this  is  a 
question  that  should  be  settled.  It  is  of  far  more 
consequence  to  know  whether  such  feed  is  worth 
growing,  than  to  know  how  much  corn  can  be 
groAvn  on  an  acre.  We  find  every  agricultural  so- 
ciety of  the  land  off"ering  premiums  for  the  best 
crops  of  corn  on  an  acre,  but  I  have  never  known  a 
j^remium  offered  to  test  the  value  of  green  corn  as 
a  feed  for  milch  cows,  at  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  feed  of  pastures  comes  short.  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, can  you  give  the  pulillc  any  light  on  this  ques- 
tion ?  Yours  truly,  Agricola. 

August  16,  1855. 

Remarks. — We  have  never  made  note  of  the  ac- 
tual quantities  of  milk  produced  with,  and  without 
green  corn  fodder;  but  we  should  just  as  soon 
doubt  whether  green  grass  increased  the  quantity 
of  milk,  as  to  doubt  that  green  corn  fodder  does. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  great  deference  for  the 
opinion  of  others,  who  have  opportunity  to  notice 
the  effect  of  such  feeding,  and  whose  opinions  are, 
perhajos,  as  good  as  our  own. 


DANCING    CRANES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  writing 
from  "The  Grove,  lUinois,"  gives  the  following  in- 
teresting description  of  the  Brown  Sand  Hill 
Crane : 

Many  of  these  noble  birds  still  nest  in  this  vici- 
nity, but  their  number  is  small  compared  with  the 
numerous  fiock  that  a  few  years  since  might  be 
seen  holding  their  strange  dances  on  some  favorite 
knoll,  or  feeding,  while  their  sentinels,  judiciously 
posted,  stood  ready  to  give  warning  of  any  suspi- 
cious intruder. 

Some  are  incredulous  as  to  the  dancing  of  cranes. 
It  is  true,  their  movements  are  not  as  graceful  as  a 
Frenchman's,  or  their  quadrilles  quite  a  la  mode,  but 
dance  they  certainly  do.  As  for  their  music,  though 
lacking  the  harmony,  it  is  about  as  loud  and  melo- 
dious as  a  fashionable  opera  air. 

The  Sand  Hill  Crane  is  omniverous,  devoui'ing 
pretty  much  anything  eaten  by  birds.  The  nest  is 
a  simple  pile  of  rushes  or  grass — flat  on  the  top,  j 
built  in  some  deep  slough  or  pond.  The  eggs,  two 
in  number,  are  shaped  much  like  those  of  the 
common  turkey,  of  a  light  amber  color,  splashed , 
with  brown.  The  nest  is  usually  surrounded  by 
deep  water,  but  the  young  birds  swim  readily,  and  j 
leave  it  as  soon  as  hatched.  It  is  believed  by  many 
that  they  separate,  immediately  upon  leaving   the ! 


nest,  each  of  the  old  birds  taking  care  of  one — the 
supposition  being  that  they  would  fight  if  allowed 
to  remain  together.  In  corroboration  of  this  some- 
what singular  idea,  I  can  only  say,  I  never  found 
two  of  the  young  birds  in  company,  and  a  pair 
which  I  had  caused  a  hen  to  hatch,  fought  from  the 
time  they  left  the  shell,  till,  in  fact,  they  killed  each 
other  outright. 

The  bird  is  easily  domesticated.  I  kejit  one  for 
several  years,  who  showed  all  the  attachment  and 
intelHgence  of  a  dog.  He  never  forgot  a  friend  or 
forgave  an  injury.  If  any  one  had  abused  him,  it 
was  of  no  avail  to  attempt  disguise ;  he  recognized 
his  enemy  in  any  dress,  and  by  an  angry  croak  show- 
ed his  displeasure,  and  warned  them  to  keep  out  of 
his  reach.  He  was  a  great  gormandizer,  and  was 
very  fond,  among  other  things,  of  field  mice,  {Arvi- 
cola,)  many  of  which  he  destroyed,  being  quite  ex- 
pert at  finding  their  nests,  and  searcliing  out  the 
inmates  with  his  long  bill.  He  would  have  been  of 
service  in  the  garden,  were  it  not  for  his  inquisitive 
propensities,  which  led  him  to  pull  up  for  examina- 
tion everything  he  saw  us  ])lant.  Though  a  desire 
for  knowledge  might  be  very  laudible,  this  mode  of 
obtaining  it  met  our  disapprobation,  and  eventually 
caused  his  banishment. 

Though  a  migratory  bird,  he  did  not  seem  to  suf- 
fer from  cold  in  the  winter,  and  being  fond  of  wad- 
ing, even  kept  a  i)lace  in  a  neighboring  slough  free 
from  ice  till  late  in  the  season,  by  tramping  about 
in  it.  I  provided  him  with  a  warm  house,  but  he 
preferred  to  sleep  M"ith  the  cows.  He  always  slept 
Ijeside  one  of  them,  lying  flat  on  his  breast,  with  his 
legs  folded  vmder  him,  and  his  head  and  long  neck 
turned  back  between  his  wings.  He  was  on  good 
terms  with  all  the  cattle,  and  might  frequently  be 
seen  playing  with  them  ;  his  ])art  of  the  perform- 
ance consisting  in  springing  up,  flapping  his  wings, 
and  whooping  tremendously.  This  was  precisely 
the  same  as  the  dancing  of  his  wild  brethren.  He 
would  also  dance  to  the  Avaving  of  a  handkerchief; 
and  on  windy  washing-days  sometimes  danced  for 
hours  at  a  time  to  the  clothes  on  the  line.  When 
much  enraged,  he  would  stand  with  his  head  and 
l)ill  pointed  directly  upward,  and  utter  a  harsh, 
croalving  sound,  quite  unlike  his  usual  ivhoop. 

A  young  crane  makes  no  despicable  article  of 
food.  The  old  ones,  I  should  suppose,  would  be 
rather  tough  and  snaky ;  but  an  old  Indian  hunter 
of  my  acquaintance  says,  "A  tm'key  is  not  half  as 
good  eating." 

Audubon  supposed  this  to  be  only  the  young  of 
the  White  Crane,  Imt  he  was  wrong.  The  AVhite 
Crane,  {Grus  Americana)  is  more  of  a  southern 
bird,  and  exceedingly  rare  here.  I  saw  a  pair  flj- 
ing  over  this  fall  for  the  first  time.  These  two  spe- 
cies are  amongst  the  largest  and  finest  of  our  North 
American  birds. 


The  Decay  oe  Timber. — Some  years  ago,  a  phi- 
losopher, being  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  every 
species  of  fungus,  which  is  the  real  source  of  the  rot 
in  timl)er,  can  vegetate  only  on  substances  which 
are  soluble  in  water,  made  the  following  experi- 
ment with  sawdust.  He  took  a  ])ortion  of  saAvdust 
from  a  heap,  and  divided  it  into  two  equal  parts. 
One  heaj)  Avas  washed  over  and  over  again  in  Avater, 
till  everything  soluble  was  removed;  the  other 
heap  was  undisturbed.  Both,  having  been  dried, 
Avere  jjlaced,  side  by  side,  in  a  damp,  close  A^ault,  and 
alloAved  to  remain  there  several  Aveeks.    They  Avere 
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at  length  taken  out,  and  the  following  was  the  re- 
sult : — that  portion  whicli  was  washed  until  nothing 
more  could  be  carried  off  by  water,  remained  clean 
and  bright  as  when  it  was  carried  into  the  vault : 
the  unwashed  portion  had  become  the  prey  of  foul 
parasites,  and  was  completely  imbedded  in  an  offen- 
sive mass  of  mould.  This  experiment  proved  the 
theory  of  the  philosopher,  and  convinced  him,  that, 
if  by  any  means  our  timber  of  any  sort  could  be  de- 
prived of  all  those  matters  contained  in  it  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  it  could  be  kept  any  number  of 
years  entirely  free  from  rot. 


Fi/T  the  Netc  England  Farmer. 

SHORT  READINGS  ON  APPLES. 

THE  MAGNOLIA. 
Tliis  apple  is  the  one  which  the  late  jVIr.  Cole  in- 
troduced. It  is  nearly  unknown  in  this  region, 
(coming  from  Bolton,)  and  I  have  not  seen  but  two 
])ersons  who  knew  anything  about  it ;  namely,  Mr. 
Cole,  and  a  dealer  in  fruit  at  the  Quincy  ]\iarket, 
who  said  it  was  the  best  ap])le  he  ever  tasted.  Large 
medial,  sprightly  and  tender,  pale  yellow  ground, 
^^th  crimson  side.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer  are  acquainted  with  this  fruit,  I  wish  they 
would  communicate  upon  it.     Ripe  in  November. 

THE  AMERICAN   SUMMER   PEARM.UN. 

A  year  ago  last  autumn,  in  September,  I  discov- 
ered an  apple  in  Pleasant  Street,  Boston,  which 
greatly  excited  my  interest.  A  grocer  had  bought 
a  barrelfull  of  a  countryman  for  three  dollars,  but 
was  not  informed  of  their  name.  Most  of  them 
were  large  to  very  large,  rather  flat,  with  a  broad 
basin,  yellow  ground,  nearly  covered  with  dark  red. 
They  were  generally  fair  and  uniform  in  shape,  and 
would  have  created  a  sensation  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society's  tables.  They  were  ten- 
der, very  pleasant  and  juicy,  with  white  flesh,  and 
many  of  them  had  numerous  dark  blotches,  and 
some  of  them  were  slightly  cracked.  So  interested 
was  I  in  this  splendid  apple,  that  1  was  determined, 
if  possible,  to  find  out  its  name.  I  accordingly 
l)ocketed  some,  and  took  the  liberty  of  calling  oil 
many  eminent  fruit  judges  in  the  city ;  but  strange 
to  say,  no  one  could  tell  what  it  was.  Last  fall,  I 
discovered  another  barrel  of  them,  or  what  1  sup- 
posed to  l)c  the  same;  yet  they  were  of  lighter  color 
and  were  less  l)lotched.  The  fruit-dealer  did  not 
know  what  they  were,  and  I  determined  to  make 
further  inquiry.  To  be  brief,  I  found  a  mu-serj- 
man  who  suspected  it  was  the  American  Summer 
Pearmain  ;  and  loolung  into  Cole's  Fruit  Book,  I 
recognized  it,  I  thought,  in  his  descri])tion.  This 
apple  is  so  rare  and  beautiful,  that  it  deserves  an 
extended  notice  from  some  one  who  has  cultivated 
it  in  New  England.  New  .Jersey  is  the  place  of  its 
origin,  and  Mr.  Cole  says  it  cracks  badly  witli  us. 
J )()  cultivators  of  it  here  find  it  to  be  so  ?" 

cole's  quincic 

Is  an  apple  which  makes  a  great  figure  in  Cole's' 
Aimrkaa  Fruit  Hook,  and  will  probal)ly  l)e  much  I 
sought  after  on  liis  recommendation.  I  have  a  tree ' 
which  bore  alunita  dozen  this  year,  but  they  did  not 
meet  my  expectations.  Most  of  them  are  knotty 
and  wormy,  and  show  no  indications  of  ever  being 
fit  to  eat ;  and  though  the  tree  sets  full,  most  of  the 
fruit  falls  j)reniaturely.  Mr.  Hovey  lias  it  in  liis 
catalogue,  and  calls  it  a  winter  fruit';  while  in  fact, 


it  is  an  August  and  September  apjile.  Unless  my 
tree  shows  something  better  another  year,  I  shall 
regraft  it.  Is  there  any  lining  man  well  acquainted 
\vith  this  fruit,  now  Mr.  Cole  is  departed  ? 

the  G.\RDEN  ROYAL 
Is  a  very  delicious  Sejitembcr  apj)le,  and  though 
hardly  large  enough  to  be  considered  a  first-rate 
market  apple,  it  has  no  rival  while  in  the  field.  It 
sells  rai)idly  at  an  extra  price.  Though  not  so  large 
as  the  Gravenstein  or  the  Porter,  neither  so  firm 
nor  so  handsome,  it  must  be  a  favorite  wherever 
knowii  for  its  tenderness,  juiciness  and  fine  mild  fla- 
vor, which  is  similar  to  the  Hubbardston  Nonsuch, 
and  its  color  also  is  very  much  like  that  apple. 

THE  FAMEUSE,  or  SNOW  ATPLE, 
So  called  from  the  whiteness  of  its  flesh, — is  a 
brilliant  gem  among  autumn  apples,  ripening  in 
November ;  medium  size,  flattish,  smooth  and  uni- 
form in  shape,  with  as  high  color  as  the  Williams, 
and  purer  flesh,  it  always  attracts  attention.  It  is 
very  tender,  pleasant  and  juicy,  and  in  iJecember 
has  the  freshness  and  peculiar  flavor  of  an  August 
apple.  This  fruit  came  from  Canada,  and  is  suited 
to  cold  regions. 

THE  RED  ASTRACHAN 
Is  an  apple  wliich  is  attracting  much  attention  at 
present,  and  for  an  August  ajijile,  will  rival,  if  not 
surpass,  the  Williams.  It  possesses  some  nrtues 
which  the  latter  fruit  does  not,  though  its  flavor  is  not 
so  mild  and  agreeable.  It  has  a  wliite,dehcate  ground, 
mostly  covered  with  vcrmilhon,  with  a  bloom  simi- 
lar to  a  red  plum.  It  is  a  good  grower,  and  an  ear- 
ly bearer ;  but  a  httle  too  tart  for  most  persons, 
and  rots  more  rapidly  than  the  AA'ilUams. 

fF.  Medford,  Aug.  20.  D.  w.  L. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

BLIGHT  UPON  THE  ONION. 

About  four  weeks  since  I  had  occasion  to  pass 
some  of  the  fine  cultivated  fields  of  onions,  that 
abound  ui  this  vicinity,  when  they  were  clothed  in  a 
luxuriant  green  ;  since  then  I  have  seen  the  same 
fields  almost  ivhitc,  with  toj)s  drooping  and  fiillen — 
with  bottom  not  yet  perfected.  The  occasion  of 
this  sudden  change  I  do  not  understiind  ;  but  learn 
from  those  interested,  that  their  crop  is  blighted  ; 
that  whenever  the  blight  jjrcvails,  the  ])roduct  will 
be  gi'catly  diminished.  Whether  this  fallen,  de- 
crepid  appearance,  is  the  consequence  of  insect  op- 
erations, or  superabundance  of  moisture,  or  is  oc- 
casioned by  any  ])eculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
I  will  not  presume  to  say;  but  that  it  ])revails, toa 
very  considerable  extent,  cannot  l)e  denied. 

AVe  have  noticed  contiguous  fields,  one  drooping, 
the  other  uj)right; — and  jjarts  of  the  same  field 
fallen  and  ]iarts  not  fallen;  but  how  to  explain  this 
dittereiice  is  not  in  our  power.  I'erhaps  if  we  liad 
marked  the  time  of  jjlanting,  aiul  the  manner  of 
mamn-ing,  and  the  use  made  of  the  field  in  years 
])revious — the  solution  of  the  ])rol)leni  would  not 
have  been  so  dilficult.  We  speak  of  only  what  we 
have  seen — if  others  can  tell  more,  we  should  be 
pleased  to  know  it. 

The  culture  of  the  onion  has  ex])anded,  within  our 
recollection,  almost  without  limit;  and  if,  like  most 
other  oljects  of  culture,  it  is  to  l)e  regulated  by  the 
profits  ol'  tlie  l)usiucss,  it  is  destined  to  a  still  great- 
er extension. 
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We  know  of  no  section  of  the  country,  where  it 
is  more  successfully  pursued,  at  the  present  time, 
than  iu  the  environs  of  Salem,  Mass.  Here  are  to 
be  seen,  fields  of  six,  eight  or  ten  acres  together, 
under  the  care  of  the  same  individual,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  four  or  five  himdred  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
average  price  of  this  vegetable,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  has  been  as  harvested  from  the  field,  not  less 
than Jifti/  cents  jjer  bushel — and  so  on  to  one  dollar, 
according  to  the  demand.  More  than  200,000 
bushels  were  gro-svn  the  last  year  in  a  single  town 
adjoining  Salem.  Can  any  one  name  a  more  pro- 
ductive article  of  culture  ? 

It  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  utihty  of  growing 
this  crop,  as  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  essen- 
tial article  of  food  for  man  or  beast  ?  AVith  much 
more  propriety  may  it  be  asked  M-here  is  the  pro- 
priety of  growing  tobacco,  as  done  on  the  fine  lands 
on  the  borders  of  the  Connecticut — M'hich  in  all  its 
qualities  is  positively  bad.  Still,  so  long  as  there  is 
a  demand  for  these  things  in  the  marlcet,  they  will 
be  grown ;  and  less  harm  will  follow  the  growing 
of  the  salutary  onion,  than  the  nauseating  and  poi- 
sonous tobacco  plant — too  off'ensive  to  be  used  by 
any  animal  except  man.  * 


EXTEACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

RED-UEADED   GRUCS. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  I  should  Uke  to  learn  through 
the  columns  of  your  invaluable  paper,  whether  there 
is  a  remedy  for  the  red-headed  grubs  which  are  de- 
stroying whole  fields  of  grass  ?  They  eat  oflF  the 
roots  of  the  grass,  so  that  the  turf  will  peel  off. 

It  seem.s  that  the  better  the  land  is  cultivated, 
the  more  worms  there  are.  This  worm  is  called 
by  some  the  muck  worm.  J.  p. 

Remarks. — No  depredations  of  this  kind  are  go- 
ing on  in  this  section,  and  if  so,  where  they  are  on 
so  general  a  scale,  nothing  that  we  could  afford  to 
apply  would  be  lilcely  to  arrest  them.  Will  our 
correspondent  try  ashes  on  a  square  rod,  spread  on 
liberally  ?  and  on  another  lime,  noting  the  amount 
of  each  that  he  applies  ?  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
the  result.  

LICE   OX  CATTLE. 

This  ])est  may  easily  be  removed  from  any  crea- 
ture in  an  hour's  time  by  washing  or  lathering  thor- 
oughly with  good  soft-soap  and  soft  water.  About 
two  quarts  of  each  thoroughly  mixed  and  warmed, 
■will,  if  well  applied,  kill  every  louse,  and  every  egg- 
will  be  jirevented  from  maturing  on  any  animal, 
whether  horse  or  ox.  This  is  a  perfect  and  a  safe 
remedy.  If  very  troublesome,  it  is  frequently  best 
to  "soft-soap"  them  the  second  time,  after  the  first 
has  become  dry.  After  the  second  drying,  wash 
out  the  soap  with  water  in  jjlenty,  and  jou  need 
fear  no  bad  effects  from  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
creature  will  thrive  the  better,  colts  especially. 

The  above  application  is  worth  five  dollars  to 
every  colt,  whether  lousy  or  not,  before  putting  off 
to  pasture  in  the  spring.  It  should  be  done  in  a 
warm  day. 

Tobacco,  snufF,  oil,  mercurial  preparations,  ashes, 
sulphur,  and  many  like  things,  are  generally  resort- 
ed to,  and  even  arsenic  is  sometimes  used.  If  either 
is  applied  in  sufficient  quantities  to  jjroduce  a  jjer- 
fect  cure,  the  health  of  the  animal  must  be  impaired 


by  the  absoi'bent  vessels  taking  too  much  of  their 
])oison  into  the  system.  Who  would  dare  cover 
himself  with  mercurial  ointment,  or  arsenic  and 
lard  ?     I  jmuse  for  a  reply."  G.  F.  N. 

LOCUSTS — GARGET — NEW  PROLIFIC  VATIITE  POTATO. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  snatch  a  moment  from  the  hur- 
ry of  business  to  rei)ly  to  a  few  inquiries  in  the  Far- 
mer for  August.  I^ocusts  made  their  a])pearance  in 
Sandwich  last  June.  I  have  two  pairs,  male  and 
female,  upon  a  card  labelled  "Locusts  of  July  1st, 
18uo,  due  again  in  1872  ;"  they  appeared  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  but  in  East  Wareham,  very  few 
compared  with  1821.  In  1838, 1  was  in  the  "Far 
West,"  and  do  not  know  as  they  appeared  in  this 
section. 

Some  one,  for  garget,  recommends  linseed  oil  as 
a  sure  cur^.  It  may  cure  in  some  cases,  as  oils  are 
sometimes  used  with  success  in  local  inflammations ; 
but  in  using  linseed  oil  for  garget,  there  is  great 
danger  of  driving  the  disease  into  the  entire  sys- 
tem, and  greatly  injuring  the  cow.  Upon  the  first 
appearance  of  garget,  carefully  and  thoroughly  wash 
the  udder  and  teats  with  pure  cold  water,  both  be- 
fore and  after  putting  the  calf  to  the  cow,  or  milk- 
ing ;  milk  three  times  a  day,  or  at  least  wash  that 
munbcr  of  times ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  your 
cow  will  be  free  from  the  disease.  I  have  never 
known  this  treatment  to  fail  of  curing,  even  in  cases 
where  the  udder  and  teats  had  become  badly  ulcer- 
ated. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  James  Richardson, 
Jr.,  I  have  a  new  variety  of  white  potatoes  that  are 
much  more  prolific  than  peach-blows,  that  I  have 
tried  and  proved  for,  I  think,  about  eight  years. 
Two  years  since  I  was  absent  from  home  from  De- 
cember to  the  last  of  the  following  July,  during 
which  time  these  potatoes  were  sold  or  othennse 
disposed  of,  much  to  my  disappointment  and  regret. 
However,  there  sprang  up  a  jaotato  vine  m  my  gar- 
den, which  was  then  uncultivated,  which  throve 
well ;  and  in  the  fall  I  dug  the  potatoes,  and  to  my 
surprise,  and  satisfaction,  found  them  to  be  of  my 
cherished  seed.  By  refening  to  minutes  of  last 
year,  I  find  that  ^nth  this  seed  I  planted  about 
twenty  hills.  My  potatoes  last  fall  were  hanestetl 
in  my  absence,  and  every  variety  of  white  potatoes 
put  together.  This  spring  I  found  time  to  search 
out  my  flivorite  seed,  and  have  planted  318  hills  ; 
the  largest  were  cut  into  three  pieces,  two  pieces  to 
the  hill ;  the  small,  of  the  size  of  hens'  eggs,  plant- 
ed wliole,  two  to  a  hill.  Their  flavor  and  the  color 
of  their  flesh  is  similar  to  pints,  eyes  or  peach  blows. 
There  is  so  marked  a  distinction  between  them  and 
any  other  variety  knowii  to  me,  that  I  could,  after 
they  have  sprouted,  pick  them  out  in  the  dark  from 
any  others.     I  call  them  Cape  Cod. 

'jVorth  Sandwich,  1855.  MORTIUS. 

SUPERPHOSPHATES. 
What  is  the  effect  in  applying  De  Burg's  super- 
])hosphate  of  lime,  and  have  it  come  in  contact  with 
lime  or  wood  ashes  ?  s.  E.  R. 

Remarks — Superphosphate  of  lime  as  sold  for 
agricultural  purposes,  is  a  combination  of  substan- 
ces, some  of  which  might  be  affected  by  coming  in 
contact  with  quick-lime  or  ashes.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  is  best  to  use  them  separately. 
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SPECULATIVE  INftUIEIES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Your  correspondent  from  Chelsea 


TO  MAKE  BARREN  QUINCE  TREES  FRUITFUL. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  In  answer  to  the  inquiry',  what 
can  be  done  to  make  barren  quince  trees  fruitful,  I 

would  sav,  that  mv  method  is  to  graft  them.     The  i      •  ,       ,  - 

grafts  will  bear  the  second  year,  and  then  you  will  seems  to  be  moved  with  a  horror  mexprcssible,  at 
have  an  abundance  of  fruit.  Besides,  you  can  select  my  reference  to  "Onon  and  the  Pleiades"  as  influ- 
the  best  of  fruits,  which  is  an  advantage.  <  «?"cmg  vegetation.     If  my  recollection  is  nght,  my 

But  some  say  that  oyster  shells  have  the  desired  i"e^<-^rc'^ce  to  these  beautiful  heavenly  bodies  -was 
effect.  I  tlunk  if  there  is  any  virtue  in  them  to  «mply  to  show  the  folly  of  scriptural  citations,  m 
make  the  barren   fruitful,  it  is'  the'salt,  and  if  so,  the  explanation  of  natural  events.     Not  that  I  for  a 


the  salt  alone  will  produce  the  same  effect,  and  may 
be  obtained  with  less  trouble.  P.  Wait. 

Danvers,  Aug.,  1855. 


moment  entertained  the  belief  of  any  such  influen- 
ces. He  thinks  we  had  better  wait  a  "little  longer," 
and  see  Avhat  further  facts  will  be  devclo})ed.  This 
may  be  so,  but  would  not  such  waiting  ])ut  a  stop 
to  all  inquirj-  ?     Have  not  I  the  same  right  to  de- 

c!  .       ,           •  c      4.4.         ^  4.U      •  -Ui.         t     ,  nounce  his  opinions  as  "supremely  ridiculous,"  as  he 

baturate  a  piece  oi  cotton  cloth,  eight  or  ten  ,  •     i     tt  i      n      ^i  .  •  i.-  ^ 

•     1         -1     •      .  1         i\-  1  ii      has  miner     Me,    and    all   other    controverssansts, 

mches  wide,  m  strong  soap  suds,  and  tie  around  the    ,      1 1  i,         •        •    i    *u  ..  .i,  i      r      •      i 

^ i,„i„...  1.1 ..1,?  i.'„.i,_  _..,,:..  „..^      'r'u.  i-.....v  „i';Should  bear  m  mmd,  that  those  who  live  m  glass 

houses  should  be  careful  how  they  throw  stones. 


CURCULIO  REMEDY. 


tree  below  where  the  Umbs  start  out.  The  fruit  of 
trees  which  I  have  served  thus  is  entirely  free  fi'om 
jjunctures,  while  tlie  fruit  on  those  Arithout  the 
cloth  is  sadly  affected.  F.  Stevens. 

Halifax,  X.  S.,  185.5. 

BARREN   PLUM   TREES. 

In  rejily  to  C.  G.  W.,  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Farmer,  in  relation  to  barren  quince  trees,  I  would 
say  that  plum  trees,  in  the  like  state  of  barrenness, 
can  be  brought  to  bearing  successfully,  by  ap])lyiiig 
a  few  quarts  of  salt  around  the  roots,  put  on  in  the 
fall.  H.  B. 

M)Hhfield,  Ft.  _ 

H.  Broavx,  Foxboro',  Mass.  —  The  apples  you 
sent  are  probably  seedlings,  though  it  resembles 
Lyman's  Large  Summer  apple,  introduced  to  notice 
by  Mr.  S.  Lyman,  of  Manchester,  Conn.  Being  ear- 
ly, and  of  a  sprightly  sub-acid  flavor,  it  is  worthy  of 
cultivation. 

A  box  of  Grapes,  of  J.  FisiCE,  Holliston,  Mass. 
Very  large,  and  a  month  earUer  than  usual.  Mr. 
Fiske  states  that  the  vine  covers  a  space  of  fifty 
feet  over  the  cow-yard,  thus  preventing  the  manure 
from  drying,  and  affording  a  fine  shade  for  the  cows. 

Early  Sweet  Bough  Apples,  from  Abel  Cook, 
Lunenburg,  Mass. — Large  and  beautiful.  There 
are  not  half  enough  of  them  produced. 


Your  mtimation  that  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
the  tides  may  be  caused  othenvise  than  by  the  at- 
traction of  the  sun  and  moon,  is  well  calculated  to 
admonish  the  sage  philoso])her  of  Chelsea  that  there 
are  more  ways  than  one  to  accomplish  the  same 
end.  It  had  not  before  occuiTcd  to  nie,  that  the 
theory  of  the  tides,  which  I  learned  when  young 
from  Enfield,  was  not  well-founded ;  but  I  should 
not  be  sm'jnised  to  leam,  that  the  daily  revolution 
of  the  earth  ujjon  its  axis,  and  the  uiequaHties  upon 
its  surface,  have  quite  as  much  to  do  in  jiroducing 
the  constantly  recurring  phenomena  of  the  tides ; 
as  the  attractions  of  masses  of  matter,  so  remote  as 
are  those  of  the  sun  and  moon.  At  all  events,  a 
man  should  be  Aviser  than  your  correspondent  has 
shoAATi  himself  to  be,  before  he  pronounces  any  as- 
sertion supremely  ridiculous.  *. 

Ausrust  11,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

POTATO  CROP. 

The  forebodings  of  the  last  week  are  realities  of 
the  present  week.  I'nequivocal  demonstration  has 
come  to  us  from  Swampscot,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Beverly,  on  the  other,  cJf  the  fatil  prevalence  of  the 
rot  among  the  potitocs.  The  chenangoes  are  most 
affected.  We  Avould  caution  agiiinst  the  use  of  jio- 
tatoes  that  have  a  tendency  to  the  disease.  We 
have  known  entirely  families  taken  with  seA'ere  in- 
disposition, by  reason  of  the  use  of  vegetables  thus 
affected,  even  Avhen  they  Avere  entirely  fair  to  the 
sight  Of  thi«  V.V  \u\e  no  doul)t.  Of  the  new  va- 
lieties  of  potato  that  haA-e  been  tried  in  this  vicini- 
ty, the  present  season,  there  is  none  so  highly 
praised  as  Davis'  Seedling.  Side  by  side,  with  other 
varieties,  this  escapes  disease  entirely.  Some  pre- 
tend to  crack  u]i  the  "State  of  Maine  potato," — iiut 
the  best  observers  say,  it  is  a  miserable  concern — 
entirel}'  unworthy  of  regard. 

^Mg-.  23,  1855".  South  Danvers. 


EARTHING  UP  CELERY. 

The  present  season  has  been  a  flivorable  one  for 
celery,  as  indeed  it  has  for  most  crops,  and  celery 
Avill  no  doubt  be  fine  and  plentiful.  Where  only 
sufficient  is  groAvn  for  the  supply  of  the  family,  a 
little  extra  care  should  be  given  to  eartliing  up, 
Avhich  is  amply  repaid  by  having  clear  sticks,  nicely 
blanched.  For  very  early  use  a  small  portion  should 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  draAv 
earth  to  Avithout  fear  of  its  getting  into  the  croAA-n, 
which  should  be  carefully*  guarded  against.  The 
bulk  of  the  crop  Avill  be  better  left  till  toAvards  the 
end  of  September  before  earthing.  If  any  manure 
Avater  is  obtainable  before  earthing,  it  is  much  ben- 
efited by  having  a  good  soaking,  especially  if  the 
ground  is  any  Avay  poor,  as  it  likes  a  very  rich  soil. 

In  earthing,  careful  groAvers  ahvays  go  along  first 
Avith  the  hand,  and  ]n\\\  off'  any  little  short  leaA-es 
that  Avould,  if  buried,  only  rot,  and  draAv  the  earth 
nicely  about  each  jilant.  A  portion  of  the  soil  is 
then  loosened  uj)  witli  the  sp:ide  and  made  tolera- 
l)ly  fine,  and  pushed  up  towards  the  jilants.  If  they 
have  been  planted  in  trenches,  if  filled  up  IcA'el,  it 
is  sufficient  for  the  first  time,  giving  it  one  or  tAvo 
good  earthings  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  Aveeks. 

For  field  culture,  or  Avhere  the  breadth  is  large, 
and  grown  for  market,  recourse  must  l)e  h;id  to  the 
j)low,  or  the  ex])ensc  Avould  be  too  large  to  secure 
a  return.  Many  earth  up  Avith  the  ])1oav  A\ithout 
any  handling  oi'  tlie  jilants,  and  witli  care  and  cau- 
tion are  al)le  to  do  it  Avitliout  disturbing  the  leaves 
much  ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  pay  to  draAV  a 
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little  to  them  first,  -with  a  hoe  or  the  hand,  as  if  a 
clod  gets  on  the  heart  of  the  plant,  the  leaves  get 
twisted  and  bent,  and  are  worth  less  in  the  market. 
Except  the  soil  is  mellow,  celery  will  hardly  pay  as 
a  croj),  from  the  difficulty  there  is  in  getting  the 
earth  suthciently  fine  about  the  leaves. — Country 
Gentleman. 

EFFECTS  OF  HEAT  UPON  MEAT. 

A  well  cooked  piece  of  meat  should  be  full  of  its 
own  juice  or  natural  gravy.  In  roasting,  therefore, 
it  should  be  exposed  to  a  quick  fire,  that  the  exter- 
nal surface  may  be  made  to  contract  at  once,  and 
the  albumen  to  coagulate,  before  the  juice  has  had 
time  to  escape  from  within.  And  so  in  boiling. 
When  a  piece  of  beef  or  mutton  is  ])lunged  into 
boiling  Avater,  the  outer  part  contracts,  the  albumen 
which  is  near  the  surfiice  coagulates,  and  the  inter- 
nal juice  is  prevented  either  from  escaping  into  the 
water  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  or  from  being  di- 
luted or  weakened  by  the  admission  of  water  among 
it.  When  cut  up,  therefore,  the  meat  yields  much 
grav)',  and  is  rich  in  flavor.  Hence  a  beefsteak  or 
a  mutton  chop  is  done  quickly,  and  over  a  quick 
fire,  that  the  natural  juices  may  be  retained.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  meat  be  exposed  to  a  slow  fire 
its  pores  remain  open,  the  juice  continues  to  flow 
from  within,  as  it  has  dried  from  the  surface,  and 
the  flesh  pines,  and  becomes  dry,  hard,  and  unsavory. 
Or  if  it  be  put  into  cold  or  tepid  water,  which  is  af- 
terwards gradually  brought  to  a  boil,  much  of  the 
albumen  is  extracted  before  it  coagulates,  the  natur- 
al juices  for  the  most  part  flow  out,  and  the  meat  is 
served  in  a  nearly  tasteless  state.  Hence  to  pre- 
pare good  boiled  meat,  it  should  be  put  at  once  into 
water  already  brought  to  a  boil.  But  to  make  beef 
tea,  mutton  broth,  and  other  meat  soups,  the  flesh 
should  be  put  into  cold  water,  and  tliis  afterwards 
very  slowly  warmed,  and  finally  boiled.  The  advan- 
tage derived  from  simmering,  a  term  not  unfre- 
quent  in  cookery  books,  depends  very  much  upon 
the  effects  of  slow  boiling  as  above  explained. — 
Chemistry  of  Coinmon  LAfe. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

A  GOOD  PRODUCT  OF  RYE. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Adino 
Page,  of  S.  Danvers,  that  he  had  7|  aci-es  of  rye 
the  present  season,  from  which  he  harvested  229^ 
bushels, — 150  of  which  were  sold  at  $1,50  per 
bushel.  The  straw  will  sell  for  enough  to  pay  for 
the  labor  of  culture  and  harvesting, — so  that  the 
land  may  be  estimated  as  yielding  an  income  of  $45 
an  acre ;  the  manure  applied  having  been  made  on 
the  farm,  of  course,  costs  nothing.  This  we  think 
a  fair  product,  taking  into  view  the  quahty  of  the 
soil,  wliich  has  ever  been  looked  upon  as  ordinary, 
scarcely  worth  owning.  It  affords  a  strong  illustra- 
tion of  the  benefits  to  accrue  from  the  adaptation 
of  the  crop  to  the  soil.  If  we  do  not  mistake,  there 
has  been  grown  on  the  same  farm  ,for  ten  years  last 
past,  crops  of  rye,  each  year,  varying  from  30  to  45 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Who  will  say  that  farming  is 
not  worth  pursuing,  when  the  poorest  land  can  be 
made  to  yield  such  jiroducts  P  *. 

Jlug-ust  20,  1855. 


!E^"  By  a  census  lately  taken,  the  population  of 
Minnesota  Temtory  it  shown  to  be  about  46,000. 


THOMAS  TYTTE. 

Not  by  t/ie  Author  of  ^^Thanatopsix,"  "Bobert  of  Lincoln,^'  and 
Minor  Poems. 
Fluttering  nervously  here  and  there 

Round  his  lady  bird — odd  little  elf — 
Now  on  an  iron  weed — now  in  the  air, 
Thomas  Tytte  is  describing  himself. 
Tom-tit,  tom-tit, 
Spit,  spat,  spit, 
I  and  my  wife  in  this  here  tree, 
Live  as  jolly  as  ever  you  see, 
Feedle,  dee,  dee. 

T.  Tytte,  Esq.,  is  drest  in  blue. 

Like  every  other  high-born  tit, 
With  a  yellow  vest  and  a  choalier  too— 
You'll  hear  him  crow,  if  you  listen  a  bit ; 
Tom-tit,  tom-tit, 
Spit,  spat,  spit, 
Examine  this  coat  and  vest  of  mine, 
I'm  rather  a  buck  in  the  tom-tit  line, 
Feedle,  dee,  dee. 

The  wife  of  Thomas,  meek  and  brown, 

A  simple  creature  afeard  of  boys, 
Sits  all  day  in  a  high-necked  gown. 
Laying  eggs  without  any  noise  ; 
Tom-tit,  tom-tit. 
Spit,  spat,  spit, 
Lay  on,  my  dear — nobody'll  come  ; 
I'm  keeping  watch  in  this  old  gum, 
Feedle,  dee,  dee. 

A  very  retiring  female  she, 

A  pattern  wife,  the  dame-tits  say, 
Always  blowing  and  bragging  is  he, 
In  the  old  established,  masculine  way, 
Tom-tit,  tom-tit. 
Spit,  spat,  spit, 
I'm  not  the  bird  to  run,  that's  flat ! 
I'm  too  good  stuff,  you  know,  for  that, 
Feedle,  dee,  dee. 

Heigho !  look  here  !  two,  four,  six,  eight — 

Round  and  white — remarkable  eggs ! 
Mrs.  Tytte  watches  them  early  and  late, 
While  Thomas  is  laughing  and  kicking  his  legs  ; 
Tom-tit,  tom-tit, 
Spit,  spat,  spit. 
Convenient  wife  this  Mrs.  T., 
Feedle,  dee,  dee. 

The  eggs  are  chipped,  and  eight  small  tits, 

(The  number  of  eggs)  creep  cautiously  through  ; 
Thomas,  driven  half  out  of  his  wits, 
Scratches  his  head  to  know  what  to  do. 
Tom-tit,  tomJ.it, 
Spit,  spat,  spit. 
Trying  thing  this — singular  fate  ! 
Unusual  number,  certainly — eight ! 
Feedle,  dee,  dee. 

T.  Tytte,  Esq.,  in  a  little  while, 

Gets  not  as  careful  of  his  clothes, 
Seems  quite  depressed — hath  a  sickly  smile. 
And  singeth  mostly  through  his  nose, 
Tom-tit,  tom-tit, 
Spit,  spat,  spit. 
Exactly  where  the  young  ones  be. 
Nobody  knows,  'cept  wife  and  me, 
Feedle,  dee,  dee. 

Autumn  comes,  the  titlets  grow, 

Thomas  Tytte  is  a  blockhead  dunce  j 
To  foreign  parts  he's  going  to  go. 
And  just  as  he  starts  we  cry  all  at  once, 
Tom-tit,  tom-tit. 
Spit,  spat,  spit, 
If  your  voice  comes  back,  and  you're  not  shot. 
You  come  back  with  it,  Tom,  otherwise  not. 
Feedle,  dee,  dee. 
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This  exhibition  took  place  at  Providence,  Sept. 
11,  12  and  13.  The  weather  was  intensely  hot, 
and  the  dust  excessively  annoying,  yet  the  occasion 
was  one  of  great  interest,  and  was  numerously  at- 
tended. AVe  were  unable  to  attend,  and  must  make 
up  our  account  from  the  amjjle  reports  given  in  the 
Boston  Journal : 

The  exhibition  is  held  at  the  Washington  Trotting 
Park,  which  is  well  adapted  for  that  jjurpose.  Seats 
for  some  twenty-five  hundred  persons  have  been 
erected,  l)csides  special  platforms  tor  the  managers, 
reporters  and  music.  Amj)le  accommodations  are 
also  made  for  feeding  the  multitude,  and  in  tact,  all 
the  details  of  the  arrangements  on  the  field  show  a 
wise  judgment  and  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements. 

On  entering  the  jja'-k,  we  found  the  cattle,  poultry, 
&c.,  in  their  j^ens  and  coops,  ready  to  receive  their 
^^siters.  The  poultry  coo])s  first  came  under  our 
observation,  and  the  fine  birds  in  them  showed  that, 
notwithstanding  Burnhara's  expose  of  the  "Hen  Fe- 
ver," there  are  those  who  yet  ret;iin  an  interest  in 
it.  There  were  thirty  or  forty  coops.  The  great- 
est curiosity  in  this  de])artment  was  a  coop  of  Tur- 
keys, to  which  there  is  a  story  atticlied  which  I 
will  relate.  They  were  o^Mied  by  J.  A.  Chedel,  of 
Barrington,  and  the  story  is,  that  the  "gobbler"  has 
himself  raised  two  broods  of  young  turkeys.  His 
mode  of  family  government  is  this  :  after  his  better 
halves  have  set  upon  the  eggs,  and  brought  the 
youngsters  into  the  world,  he  very  kindly  takes  the 
charge  of  the  little  ones,  and  sets  his  helpmeets  at 
work  laying  another  batch  of  eggs.  Twice  he  has 
done  this,  and  once  he  has  gone  even  further  than 
this — he  has  actually  set  ujjon  the  eggs,  and  in- 
creased the  census  of  turkeydom  by  his  own  efforts. 
If  the  question  of  "Woman's  Rights"  has  ever  been 
agitiited  among  the  feathered  tribes,  certainly  this 
veneral)le  patriarch  must  be  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  friends  of  tliis  reform.  I  am  glad  the  commit- 
tee awarded  liim  a  jirize  of  $'.3.  May  he  for  many 
years  escape  the  jjerils  of  Thanksgiving. 

The  swine  came  next.  The  number  was  not  large, 
but  the  quality  was  good.  Chas.  H.  Hall,  of  North 
Providence,  exhibited  a  sow,  four  months  old,  quite 
a  pretty  creature,  with  black  neck  and  shoulders,  the 
rest  of  the  body  being  white;  Adams  Carpenter,  of 
North  Providence,  a  fine  Suffolk  sow,  fifteen  months 
old,  and  second  to  no  other  on  the  field;  J.  A.  Che- 
dell,  of  Barrington,  exhibited  an  imjjorted  sow  from 
Callao,  with  a  family  l)y  her  side.  She  was  quite  a 
neat  looking  animal;  Orray  Taft,  of  Providence,  ex- 
hibited an  imported  SufibDi  Ijoar,  seven  months  old. 
He  gives  promise  of  making  a  fine  animal ;  James 
A.  Potter,  of  Providence,  showed  a  group  of  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  three  months  old,  averaging  17.'> 
pounds  weight  each.  They  v.ere  fine  animals.  Mr. 
\Ym.  Nickle,  of  Pawtucket,  exhibited  a  Suffolk  sow, 
with  a  family  of  eight  httle  ones,  whose  neat  and 
thrifty  appearance  bore  good  evi(lence  of  the  excel- 
lent qualities  of  their  maternal  ancestor.  Taken  as 
a  whol(>,  the  exhibition  of  swine,  though  small,  was 
very  good. 

We  next  come  to  the  exhibition  of  cattle.  And 
here  we  must  mention  one  deficiency  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  exhil)ition,  whicii  renders  it  im])ossi- 
ble  for  us  to  mention  in  detail  the  cattle  which  are 
really  worthy  of  special  notice.     The  cattle  were  in 


the  ])ens,  and  many  of  them  were  fine  looking  ones ; 
but  the  names  of  the  owners,  the  age  and  breed  of 
the  cattle,  were  not  there.  We  could  find  no  one — 
except  in  one  or  two  instances — who  knew  anything 
about  them.  We  are  obliged  therefore  to  speak  in 
general  terms.  Of  milch  cows  there  was  quite  a 
large  exliibition,  and  the  collection  embraced  some 
as  fine  looking  animals  as  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
Durham  short  horns  predominated.  We  noticed 
one  or  two  Ayrshiros  of  more  than  medium  excel- 
lence. Of  working  oxen  the  exhibition  was  not 
large.  The  cixttle  exhibited  were  in  good  condition, 
well  trained,  and  showed  good  treatment  on  the  part 
of  their  owners.  In  the  pens  for  bulls  were  a  few 
good  animals.  The  best  one  was  a  nol)lp  looking, 
gray  Durham  bull,  two  years  old,  weighing  1450 
lbs.  He  is  owned  by  Wm.  B.  De Wolfe,  of  Bristol, 
and  is  as  gentle  and  kind  as  a  cosset.  He  is  truly  a 
splendid  animal. 

The  display  of  yoiing  stock  was  not  large.  One 
or  two  bull-calves  gave  promise  of  making  fine  ani- 
mals. The  display  of  sheep  was  small,  and  not  of 
sufficient  excellence  to  deserve  special  notice. 

The  Plowing  Match  took  place  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock,  There  wei'e  nine  competitors,  viz- 
five  single  and  three  double  ox  teams,  and  one  horse 
team.  The  land  plowed  was  very  light  and  sandy, 
and  so  dry  that  the  dust  made  by  the  turning  of 
the  furrows  was  a  great  annoyance.  The  work  was 
done  tolerably  well,  though  it  did  not  come  up  to 
the  exhibitions  in  ]jlowing  by  many  of  the  County 
socieries  in  the  Old  Bay  State.  There  was  too 
much  hurrying  of  the  teams — a  too  free  use  of  the 
whip  and  of  the  voice 

The  public  exercises  of  this  day  closed  with  a  lec- 
ture bp  P.  B.  Johnson  of  Albany. 

Second  Day. 

Providence,  Sept.  12,  P.  M. 
The  public  exhibition  of  the  society  to-day  com- 
menced with  a  grand  cavalcade  of  all  the  horses  en- 
tered, at  ten  o'clock,  under  the  direction  of  Col. 
Wm.  P.  Hlodgett  as  Chief  Marshal.  The  display 
was  a  most  brilliant  one.  The  line  of  horses  and 
carriages  extended  about  once  and  a-half  around  the 
track  which  is  a  mile  in  length.  The  cavalc;ide 
was  led  off  by  the  stallions,  of  which  there  are 
thirty-six  entries,  and  the  list  embraced  some  very 
fine  horses.  The  Black  Hawk  and  Morgan  Breeds 
predominated.  They  were  not,  however,  all  on  the 
track  this  morning  in  the  cavalcade. 

EXIIII5ITI0N  OF  STALLIONS. 

Immediately  following  the  cavalcade  was  the  ex- 
hibition of  Stallions,  the  premiums  for  which  varied 
from  .*  10  to  $200.  As  I  before  remarked,  there 
were  thirty-six  animals  entered  in  tliis  class,  and 
nearly  that  number  appeared  before  the  judges, 
some  led  by  grooms,  some  in  trotting  gigs  and  bug- 
gies, and  others  under  the  saddle.  Any  one  who 
has  any  love  for  fine  horses  would  have  had  his  fill 
of  enjoyment  in  witnessing  the  noble  animals  here 
exhil)ited. 

KXIinUTION  OF  imiCEDING  MARKS. 

In  this  dc])artment  there  were  thirty-three  entries. 
I  have  not  at  ])resent  access  to  the  entry  books,  and 
as  the  mares  are  designated  only  by  numbers,  it  is 
imjjossilile  for  me  to  speak  of  them  only  in  general 
terms.  Tal  en  as  a  whole,  they  made  a  fine  appear- 
ance. A  few  of  them  were  superior.  One  fine  ani- 
imal  exhibited  was  owned  by  Tristam   lUirgess. — 
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She  is  nineteen  years  old,  and  it  is  said  can  go  her 
niile  in  tliree  minutes,  easy.  She  had  four  colts  on 
the  ground,  the  eldest  four  years  old.  The  Commit- 
tee to  award  ]n'emiums  on  this  class  will  have  to  ex- 
ercise a  nice  discrimination  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

EXHIBITION  OF  FILLIES. 

At  half-past  one  the  exhibition  of  Fillies  took 
place.  There  are  but  nine  entered.  They  were 
generally  fine  animals,  and  give  promise  of  making 
good  horses.  Two  of  them  attracted  particular  at- 
tention. They  were  out  of  the  mare  of  Mr.  Bur- 
gess, noticed  above,  by  "Matchless."  They  were 
faultless  in  appearance. 

As  I  close  at  half-past  two,  the  track  is  being 
cleared  for  the  grand  trial  of  speed  for  horses  that 
never  trotted  for  money — the  owners  to  drive,  and 
to  be  persons  who  have  never  driven  for  money. 
The  first  premium  is  $200  ;  the  second  $100.  Mile 
heats  in  harness;  best  three  in  five.  There  are 
thirteen  entries  for  those  purses.  There  is  hardly 
a  prospect  that  the  contest  will  be  closed  before 
dark. 

The  attendance  of  spectators  to-day  is  much  lar- 
ger than  it  was  yesterday.  The  arrangements  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by 
the  Chief  Marshal  and  his  aids,  and  there  has  been 
neither  accident  nor  disturbance  to  mar  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  day.  The  music  of  the  American  Brass 
Band  has  been  highly  appreciated  by  the  large  as- 
semblage. The  weather  has  been  very  hot,  and  the 
dust  outside  the  park  almost  suffocating.  A  show- 
er during  the  night  would  be  a  great  blessing. 

The  entries  of  horses  up  to  noon  to-day  were  as 
follows  :  Stallions,  36  ;  breeding  mares,  33  ;  draft 
horses,  2.5 ;  fillies,  9 ;  family  horses  and  roadsters 
103  ;  matched  horses,  pairs,  38  ;  fancy  matched  hors- 
es, pairs  8;  ponies,  11. 

Providence,  Sept.  13. 

When  I  closed  my  dispatch  yesterday,  the  mar- 
shals were  clearing  the  track  for  a  grand  trial  of 
speed  between  horses  Avhich  had  never  before  trot- 
ted for  money.  There  were  thirteen  horses  entered 
for  this  trial,  but  only  nine  of  them  appeared  on 
the  track  at  the  call  of  the  Judges — who  were 
Messrs.  Wm.  H.  Gardner,  of  Providence,  Col. 
Thomas  Adams  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  William  1). 
Lewis  of  Philadelphia.  At  the  time  of  the  horses 
appearing  on  the  track,  the  grounds  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  stand  presented  a  very  fine  appearance. 
There  were  not  less  than  4500  people  on  the  ground 
and  on  the  seats  erected  by  the  Society,  and  of 
this  number  one-fourth  at  least  were  ladies — who 
seemed  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  race.  The 
horses  which  started  were  as  follows  : 

Uncas,  entered  and  driven  by  S.  Woodbury,  Providence. 

Bird,  "  "  A.  C.  Barnes. 

Genesee,  "  •'  A.  Livingston,  N.  Y. 

Young  America,  "  "  H.  T.  Sisson,  Providence. 

Stranger,  "  "  William  Barnet,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Sam,  "  «  L.  Baker. 

Messenger,  "  "  D.  S.  Diclierman. 

Ned  Lawrence,  "  "  H.  C.  Belden. 

Susan  Kennedy,  "  "  William  Cunliffe. 

After  one  false  start  the  horses  got  off  in  good 
style,  Genesee  taking  the  lead  and  maintaining  it 
handsomely  to  tlie  close.  Stranger  followed  him 
closely,  but  the  rest  were  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  behind,  and  were  distanced.  The  time  was 
2.48.  The  contest  now  was  between  Genesee  and 
Stranger,  the  other  horses  retiring  from  the  track 
Genesee  came  home  on  the  second   heat  in  2.47, 


leaving  his  contestant  about  a  length,  and  on  the 
third  heat  in  2.48,  thereby  winning  the  first  pre- 
mium of  $200.  Stranger  took  the  second  prize  of 
$100.  Those  who  are  much  better  acquainted  with 
horse-racing  than  I  am,  say  this  was  one  of  the  best 
contested  races  they  have  ever  seen.  The  ease  with 
which  Genesee  did  Iris  work  excited  the  admiration 
of  all. 

After  this  race  was  decided,  there  was  some  fine 
trotting  by  several  of  the  horses,  which  were  dis- 
tanced on  the  first  heat.  The  sport  was  kept  up 
till  a  late  hour.  Mr.  Sisson's  horse,  Young  Amer- 
ica, beat  all  his  competitors. 

In  all  the  crowd  yesterday  I  did  not  see  a  drunk- 
en man,  or  an  ungentlemanly  act.  This  certainly 
sjjeaks  well  for  the  good  order  and  modesty  of  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island.  The  rules  of  the  Society 
are  well  calculated  to  preserve  order,  and  they  are 
admirably  enforced  by  the  Chief  Marshal,  Col. 
Blodgett,  and  his  efficient  aids. 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Horticultural  Society  commenced  in  this  city  yes- 
terday, and  continues  until  nine  o'clock  this  evening. 
It  is  held  in  Westminster  Hall,  a  splendid  room, 
well  suited  for  such  a  pm-pose.  The  exhibition  is 
pronounced  to  be  the  finest  ever  held  by  the  Society, 
and  shows  that  the  interest  which  has  Avithin  the 
few  past  years  been  excited  in  the  culture  of  fruit 
in  Providence  and  its  vicinity,  as  well  as  in  more 
distant  parts  of  the  State,  is  well  kept  up.  It  was 
quite  an  agreeable  change,  after  being  on  the  Park 
during  the  whole  day,  almost  roasted  by  the  sun 
and  suffocated  by  dust,  to  go  into  this  beautiful  hall, 
filled  as  it  was  with  the  choicest  ofi'erings  of  Flora 
and  Pomona,  and  with  those  still  choicer  and  more 
lovely  daughters  of  Rhode  Island,  whose  beauty 
and  accomplishments  formed  the  chief  attractions 
of  the  occasion.  I  had  before  heard  an  enthusiastic 
Rhode  Islander  boasting  of  the  beauty  and  love- 
liness of  the  daughters  of  his  native  State.  After 
the  display  I  witnessed  last  evening,  I  shall  not  con- 
test the  point  with  him. 


HOW  TO  COMMENCE  BUSINESS. 

Well,  boys,  we  doubt  not  that  you  would  like  to 
rise  high  in  the  world,  and  become  good  farmers, 
merchants.  Sec.  Here  is  a  good  motto  for  you — 
Begin  at  the  lowest  round  on  the  ladder  and  keep 
climlnng ;  and  here  is  a  story  which  will  illustrate 
just  what  we  want  to  say.  One  of  the  wealthiest 
merchants  of  New  York  city  tells  us  how  he  com- 
menced business.     He  says  : — 

I  entered  a  store  and  asked  if  a  clerk  Avas  not 
wanted.  "  No,"  in  a  rough  tone,  was  the  answer, 
all  being  too  busy  to  bother  with  me — when  I  reflect- 
ed that  if  they  did  not  want  a  clerk,  they  might 
want  a  laborer;  but  I  was  dressed  too  fine  for  that. 
I  went  to  my  lodgings,  put  on  a  rough  garb,  and 
the  next  day  went  into  the  same  store  and  demand 
if  they  did  not  want  a  porter,  and  again  "  No,  sir," 
was  the  response — when  I  exclaimed,  in  despair 
almost,  "  a  laborer  ?  Sir,  I  will  work  at  my  wages. 
Wages  is  not  my  object — I  must  have  employ,  and 
I  want  to  be  useful,  in  business."  These  last  re- 
marks attracted  their  attention ;  and  in  the  end  I 
was  hired  as  a  laborer  in  the  basement  and  subcel- 
lar  at  a  very  low  pay,  scarcely  enough  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.     In  the  basement  and  subcellar 
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I  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  counting-house 
and  cliief  clerk.  I  saved  enough  for  my  em{)loyers 
in  Httle  things  wasted  to  pay  my  wages  ten  times 
over,  and  tliey  soon  found  it  out.  I  did  not  let  any 
person  about  commit  petty  larcenies,  without  remon- 
strance and  threats  of  exposure,  and  real  exposure 
if  remonstrance  would  not  do.  I  did  not  ask  for 
any  ten  hour  law.  If  I  was  wanted  at  3  A.  M.,  1 
never  growled,  but  told  everybody  to  go  home, 
"  and  I  will  see  everything  right."  I  loaded  off  at 
daybreak  packages  for  the  morning  boats,  or  carried 
them  myself.  In  short,  I  soon  became  indispen- 
sable to  my  employers,  and  I  rose,  and  rose,  until  I 
became  head  of  the  house,  with  money  enough,  as 
j'ou  see,  to  give  me  any  luxury  or  any  position  a 
mercantile  man  may  desire  for  himself  and  children 
in  this  great  city. 


Fitr  tlie  New  England  Fanner. 

THE  PLUM. 

Many  accounts  of  the  failure  of  the  plum  crop 
have  appeared  in  agricultural  papers  from  various 
localities  within  a  few  years,  and  many  methods  of 
destroying  the  curculio  or  preventing  their  ravages, 
have  been  suggested.  In  many  instiinces,  the 
whole  ])roduct  of  the  trees  drop  prematurely,  and 
flowering  profusely  hi  spring  is  no  certain  indica- 
tion of  an  abundant  harvest.  In  this  immediate  vi- 
cinity the  ])kun  has  been  nearly  as  j)roductive  as 
any  other  kind  of  fruit.  For  several  years  the  cur- 
culio h  IS  not  attacked  them  so  generally,  and  many 
trees  are  now  laden  with  fruit  so  as  to  require 
propping  in  order  to  prevent  breaking  down.  The 
greatest  obstacle  in  growing  tlie  fruit  here  is  the 
rotting  on  the  tree  before  ripening;  tliis  is  the  case 
with  the  Washington,  Imperial  Gage,  and  some 
others ;  many  kinds  are  not  ati'ected  in  ttiis  way. 

The  plum  is  readily  propagated  by  grafting  or 
budding,  and  makes  a  rapid  growth.  I  measured 
one  shoot  from  a  scion,  which  I  set  a  few  years 
since,  which  grew  six  feet  six  inches  in  one  season  ; 
five  feet  is  not  an  uncommon  growth.  The  ])lum 
should  be  grafted  as  early  as  the  season  will  admit, 
although  it  will  succeed  much  later  than^the  cherry. 
I  have  sometimes  put  in  scions  from  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  May  which  grew  readily  :  the  first  part  of 
April  is  perhaps  the  most  ])roj)er  time  however. — 
The  wild  species,  which  grows  abundantly  in  New 
York,  and  many  other  j)laces,  makes  a  good  stock 
on  which  to  engraft  the  finer  varieties.  There  are 
many  of  these  trees  in  this  region  which  have  been 
obtained  from  other  i)laces ;  they  seldom  produce 
any  fruit  here,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  nearly  worth- 
less. I  have  grafted  many  of  them  which  yield  an 
abundance  of  fruit  of  superior  varieties.  The  beach 
plum,  which  is  found  on  the  sea-shore  of  this  State 
in  various  j)Iaces,  grows  vigorously  in  the  midst  of 
drifting  sand  and  the  s])ray  of  the  ocean,  it  has 
been  s  lid,  will  not  succeed  in  the  interior ;  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  applying  salt  in  jn-ojier  quantitj 
might  prove  a  remedy.  O.  V.  Hills. 

Leominster,  1855. 


11i:marks. — There  is  a  single  specimen  of  the 
beach  or  sand  jdum.  Primus  mnralima,  near  our 
residence  at  Concord,  which  grows  vigorously,  but 
is  visited  so  much  by  cliildren  that  no  fruit  ripens 
if  it  sets. 


A  MORNING  AT  NAHANT. 

A  few  days  since,  upon  the  in\'itation  of  Mr.  Tu- 
dor, we  passed  the  morning  at  his  place,  and  looked 
at  his  gardens,  trees,  fences  and  means  of  manuring 
and  irrigation,  and  of  his  manner  of  cultivation. 

Nahant  is  on  the  edge  of  Boston  harbor,  six  or 
eight  miles  from  the  city,  and  connected  with  the 
main  land  at  Lynn  by  a  mere  sand-beach.  It  ex- 
tends into  the  sea  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  is 
quite  narrow — not  over  half  a  mile  in  width,  we 
should  think,  where  Mr.  Tudor's  cultivated  grounds 
are  situated — and  receiving  the  full  sweej)  of  the 
easterly  winds,  which  carry  the  salt  spray  half  way 
to  the  opposite  shore.  The  soil,  generally,  is  thin, 
and  rocks  protrude  everywhere.  On  the  easterly 
side  they  stand  in  their  naked  majesty,  where  they 
have  stood  and  breas'ted  the  battling  waves  through 
many  decades  of  passing  time.  The  promontory  is 
rock-bound  at  every  point,  and  probably  was  at  some 
time  as  bare  of  soil  as  the  rocks  which  stand  at  the 
base  of  the  banks  and  receive  the  first  shock  of  the 
ever-returning  waters. 

In  such  a  poverty  of  soil,  and  with  such  visitations 
of  fierce  winds  and  salt  water,  it  may  well  be  con- 
ceived that  vegetation  would  be  slow,  meagre,  and 
0  f  the  hardiest  kind.  Yet,  in  such  a  place,  Science 
and  Industry  have  triumphed  over  every  obstacle, 
and  made  the  almost  barren  rock  to  blossom  as  the 
rose  !  Fields  of  corn  and  waving  grain,  trees  of  va- 
rious cUmes,  fruits,  flowers,  shrubbery  and  rich 
lawns,  now  meet  the  eye,  where  only  desolation 
held  sway  but  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Tudor  found  that  trees,  even  those  of  a  har- 
dy character,  would  not  grow,  or  scarcely  live, 
swept,  twisted,  and  coated  by  the  salt  carried  in 
the  sea  vapor  upon  the  powerful  ocean  winds,  and 
he  set  himself  to  work  to  protect  them.  In  this 
isolated  position  he  had  tlie  grand  and  imposing  el- 
ements of  nature  around  him;  Neptune  held  his 
trident  upon  tlie  rocks  and  upon  the  sounding  sea  ; 
but  nearer  the  hearth-stone  he  wanted  other  deities, 
Flora  and  Pomona, 

"And  wood-nymphs  decked  with  daisies  trim." 
These  he  found  coidd  not  be  had  without  an  ameli- 
oration of  the  climate.  Cold  winds,  surcharged 
with  acrid  salts,  must  be  ke])t  out,  while  soft  suns 
and  gentle  airs  must  be  admitted  to  the  plants.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  he  resorted  to  an  expedient, 
perhaps  never  before  employed,  and  one  which  has 
so  far  changed  the  climate  of  the  locr.Hty,  as  to  ena- 
ble him  to  rear  tender  plants  and  produce  fruits, 
scarcely  attainable  in  sheltered  spots  several  miles 
in  the  interior,  or  one  or  two  degrees  further 
south. 

Around  one  gu'den  he  has  erected  fences  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  mule  of  common 
laths  nailed  to  strong  cross-pieces,  and  leaving  in- 
terstices about  two  inches  in  width  between  them. 
Around    another    ^nrden    tho   fcnnp    is  briok,   t^? 
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brick  being  made  of  only  half  the  usual  thickness  ; 
the  first  five  or  six  feet  in  height  of  the  fence  is 
close,  and  the  upper  portion  full  of  holes  about  two 
inches  square.  These  fences  so  break  and  sift  the 
winds  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  power  either  of 
straining  the  trees,  or  of  con%'eying  the  salt  vapors 
to  their  foliage.  At  the  same  time  the  tempera- 
ture is  so  changed,  that  several  degrees  of  differ- 
ence in  the  heat  and  cold  may  be  noticed  between 
the  inside  and  outside  of  the  enclosure.  Frost  pen- 
etrates three  or  four  times  as  low  into  the  ground 
outside  as  it  does  inside.  In  a  cold  day,  there  is  a 
genial,  summer-lilve  atmosphere  in  the  garden, 
when  out  of  it,  November  winds  may  howl  along  the 
coast  with  icy  breath. 

Under  this  change  of  temperature  Mr.  Tudor  has 
succeeded  in  clothing  the  surface  with  rich  varie- 
ties of  plants,  and  giNing  all  that  part  of  the  prom- 
ontory a  most  attractive  appearance.  Pear  trees, 
only  transplanted  four  years,  were  above  the  highest 
fences,  and  loaded  with  fruit.  There  we  saw  sev- 
eral of  the  Northern  Spy  apple  trees  fruited  in 
perfection,  tender  raspberries,  and  nearly  all  fruits 
found  in  our  best  gardens.  In  all,  Mr.  Tudor  has 
set  ten  thousand  trees  among  the  rocks  and  on  the 
handful  of  soil  which  he  could  come  at  where  he 
desired  to  plant ;  so  that  now  the  strong  currents 
being  broken  and  evaporation  in  a  measure  retard- 
ed, vegetation  will  spring  into  life  spontaneously, 
and  trees  of  a  less  hardy  character  than  those  he 
commenced  with  will  succeed.  He  has  given  a  new 
aspect  to  the  scenery,  and  a  new  health  to  the  place. 
Thousands  who  throng  there  for  gay  dissipation  or 
for  the  in\'igorating  breezes  from  the  sea,  are  grate- 
ful for  the  shade  of  his  trees,  and  for  the  rich  land- 
scape which  is  so  admirably  contrasted  Avith  the  ex- 
panse of  water  and  the  rough  rocks  wliich  line  the 
shores,  or  still  Uft  their  heads  in  the  cultivated 
grounds.  So  Science  and  Industry  have  covered 
desolation  with  beauty,  and  crowned  the  efforts  of 
their  votary  with  Success!  His  noble  example  is 
widely  felt,  and  other  cultivators  take  the  hint  from 
his  operations,  and  break  the  wind  from  their  gar- 
dens by  means  of  shrubbery  or  of  fences,  and  thus 
are  enabled  to  rear  plants  which  it  would  otherwise 
be  impossible  to  do,  and  this  will  be  the  means  of 
introducing  earher  and  a  greater  variety  of  fruits, 
throughout  New  England. 

Mr.  Tudor  has  distinguished  himself  no  less  in 
another  branch  of  industry,  than  by  his  horticultu- 
ral sldll.  He  was  the  first  person  to  introduce  a 
Imsiness  which  now  employs  some  seven  or  eight 
million  dollars  of  capital,  and  for  which  he  was 
laughed  at  by  all  the  doubters  in  the  land.  He 
shipped  the  first  cargo  of  ice  ever  exported  from 
this  country,  in  the  year  1805.  It  was  shipped  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  he  went  with  it.  The  enter- 
prise was  not  a  profitable  one,  there  being  no  suit- 
able places  to  store  it,  and  its  eflficacy  in  sickness,  or 


its  value  as  a  luxury,  not  being  appreciated.  In 
1834,  Mr.  Tudor  commenced  realizing  a  profit 
from  the  business,  but  two  years  earher  he  shipped 
from  Boston  4,352  tons. 

Mr.  Tudor's  efforts  are  a  practical  illustration  of 
what  industry  and  perseverance  may  accomplish,  es- 
pecially when  aided  by  the  appHcation  of  science. 
The  pleasure  of  our  visit  was  increased  by  the  pres- 
ence of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, whose  own  grounds  we  had  previously 
\isited,  and  found  stocked  with  some  nine  or  ten 
hundred  fruit  trees,  and  embracing  most  of  the  best 
fruits  produced  in  our  climate.  The  day,  thus  spent, 
was  a  most  agreeable  and  profitable  one.  Mr.  Tu- 
dor has  proved  a  public  beneflictor  in  several  ways, 
and  while  he  has  our  hearty  commendations,  we  are 
confident  he  has  those  of  the  public  at  large. 


WAKEFULNESS-CAUSE  AND  REM- 
EDY. 

Editor  of  the  Rural  : — Many  persons  of  ner- 
vous temperament, — hypochondriacs  Avith  uneasy 
stomachs,  from  the  use  of  too  much  rich  and  high- 
ly-seasoned food,  knick-nacks,  or  tea  and  coffee, — 
the  thinkers,  inventors,  authors,  and  those  who  have 
domestic  or  other  troubles  pressing  on  the  brain ; 
in  fact  all  who  are  not  of  mere  animal  construction 
and  of  redundant  health,  are  subject  more  or  less  to 
ivakefulness,  and  a  difficulty  of  obtainmg  that  re- 
pose necessary  to  reinvigorate  the  system,  after 
the  labor  and  cares  of  the  day.  It  becomes  a  dis- 
ease, and  sometimes  as  distressing  as  "the  snakes 
in  the  boots"  of  the  inebriate. 

AVhat  is  more  tedious  and  enervating  than  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  sleep,  or  of  waking  and  wait- 
ing for  the  sonorous  bell  of  the  clerk  of  time,  and 
after  hopelessly  trusting  it  will  proclaim  the  ap- 
proach of  day,  hearing  him  bluntly  tell  all  he  knows 
by  strilting  twelve'?  Then,  the  melancholy  hours 
passed  in  solitude  and  thick-coming  thoughts  of 
real  or  anticipated  troubles  and  cares,  are  painful  is 
the  extreme,  and  disorder  the  whole  \itality  of  the 
animal  machine. 

Many  devices  have  been  suggested  to  bewilder  the 
mind  and  induce  the  lethean  forgetfulness  of  sleep. 
Counting  up  to  hundreds — muUplying  two  or  more 
numbers  in  the  mind  and  obtaining  the  result — 
calling  over  the  names  of  acquaintances,  or  the  coun- 
ties in  the  State,  &c.  The  most  effective  course  is 
to  jumj)  out  of  bed  and  commence  walking  in  the 
dark,  exercising  your  judgment  in  avoiding  and  in 
finding  objects  about  the  room,  taking  no  heed  what 
the  matter  is ;  its  effect  is  to  break  the  chain  of 
thought  —  dis]3el  vapors  • —  equalize  the  circulation 
and  difiperse  the  electricity  of  the  body,  which  the 
bed,  Ijeing  a  non-conductor,  cannot  do.  The  antag- 
onism of  the  warm  bed  and  cold  air  gives  a  shock 
to  the  nervous  system,  acting  like  a  cold  bath,  which 
it  is,  only  air  instead  of  water.  On  getting  into  bed 
a  pleasant  glow  is  felt,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  brooding  nightmare  of  wakefulness  is  driven  to 
the  land  of  Nod,  and  forgetfulness  and  refresliing 
sleep  ensue. 

No  one  can  take  cold  when  every  part  is  equal- 
ly exposed;  the  most  delicate  constitution  may  run 
naked  a  mile  in  the   greatest  rain  or  snow  storm 
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and  if  they  do  not  freeze,  no  ill  effects  will  follow. 
It  is  partial  exposure  that  dcranj^es  the  system  and 
creates  the  colds,  lung  com])laints  and  rhcinnatisms 
of  life.  Bai)tism  by  immersion  is  a  case  in  point 
and  the  thousand  accidents  by  flood  and  storm ; 
while  a  spoonful  of  water  in  the  shoe,  or  damp  feet, 
or  sitting  by  a  cr\ck#d  window-light,  gives  a  cold 
that  costs  life.  Tlie  only  precaution  is  to  keep  mo- 
\in<r;  exercise  and  motion  and  a  will,  can  carry  the 
person  safely  through  almost  any  exposure. 

It  is  a  simple  exi)eriment,  and  the  fees  for  advice 
— gratis. — Rural  JVew-Yorker. 


Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TASTE  IN  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

To  render  the  country  tolerable  to  a  resident  who 
makes  it  his  home  throughout  the  year,  he  should 
take  an  intei'est  in  a  garden,  especially  a  fruit-gar- 
den. Flowers  and  vegetables  are  transient;  they 
cannot  in  their  nature  excite  that  interest  that  new 
and  rare  kinds  of  fruit  trees  do  when  coming  into 
bearing.  In  a  fruit-garden  or  orchard,  every  addi- 
tional year  gives  to  it  some  new  phase  or  lends  to  it 
some  new  enchantment  or  value.  And  besides  the 
anticipated  j)leasures  which  are  awakened  from  year 
to  year,  there  is  the  real  substantial  delight  of  gath- 
ering and  eating  fruit  from  your  own  trees,  ren- 
dered dear  to  you  from  the  care  which  you  have 
bestowed  upon  them.  These  pleasures  are  among 
the  purest  and  most  enduring  kno\ra  to  ci\ilization. 

To  a  man  of  sense  and  reflection,  the  real  poetry 
of  life  is  in  the  country.  The  monotony  of  city 
life  is  proverl)ial.  Brick  and  stone,  human  faces 
and  merchandise,  is  the  sum  of  all  that  can  be  seen 
Public  trees  are  rare,  and  private  ones  tremble  lest 
the  invigorating  sun  another  season  shall  be  forev- 
er shut  out,  or  the  speculator's  axe  laid  at  their 
roots.  The  seasons,  too,  present  but  little  change, 
as  everything  is  artificial.  But  the  country  exhib- 
its an  infinite  variety  of  landscape,  and  at  every 
step  we  take,  new  ol)jects  arise,  and  the  vision  joer- 
petually  changes.  Spring  and  autumn  ])resent 
marlied  contrasts,  and  summer  and  winter  possess 
hardly  a  shade  of  resemblance.  But  to  the  lover  of 
natiu'e  they  differ  but  little  in  interest  and  beauty, 
as  his  heart  recognizes  their  necessity,  and  his  eye 
surveys  them  with  veneration. 

In  ])roportion  to  our  knowledge  of  and  taste  in 
horticulture  is  our  pleasure.  An  acquaint;ince  with 
its  kindred  sciences — -chemistry,  geology  and  miner- 
alogy—  adds  great  interest  to  the  subject.  The 
tiistoful  girdener  not  only  wishes  to  make  his  garden 
yield  well,  but  he  seeks  to  arrange  his  avenues  and 
plant  his  trees  in  accordance  with  economy  and 
land"!c  ij)e  beauty.  A  variety  of  soil  is  fitted  for  a 
variety  of  trees.  Some  need  a  strong  soil,  others 
will  flourish  on  a  light.  The  Williams  a])ple  and 
the  Koxbury  Russet,  for  instance,  require  the  for- 
mer ;  the  latter  will  answer  for  peach  trees,  and  for 
some  apple  trees,  among  which  is  the  Baldwin.  So 
also  in  ])lanting  forest  trees,  a  contrast  in  foliage 
and  shape  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  Abele  near 
a  ))urple-leaved  Beech,  the  ICurojjean  Sycamore  witii 
P'lm-;,  the  Tulip  tree  and  the  Alantus,  look  finely 
togetlier,  when  trees  are  not  retpiired  to  be 
matched  or  planted  in  coujdes,  for  some  particular 
effect,  for  instance,  in  forming  a  -vista ;  and  even 
then  they  could  be  alternated  in  couples.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  vocation  in  which  so  great  a  variety  of 
taste  can  be  displajed  as  the  landscape  gardener's ; 


and  this  is  why  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down 
for  its  develoj)ment.  The  jiosition,  extent  and  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  must  in  all  cases  suggest  the 
style  of  embellishment. 

But  the  idea  that  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
avenues,  embankments  and  trees  around  a  house 
greatly  enhances  the  satisfaction  of  its  owner,  never 
seems  to  enter  the  mind  of  some  who  go  to  much 
exjiense  on  their  estate.  If  you  make  suggestions 
of  improvement,  they  will  perhai)s  thinlv  them  "first- 
rate,"  and  wish  they  had  adopted  them.  They  seem 
to  be  devoid  of  any  kind  of  taste  ujion  this  subject, 
yet  admire  Avhat  others  can  do.  They  appear  to 
look  to  profit ;  but  ])rofit  is  not  necessarily  opposed 
to  good  taste.  If  they  wish  to  set  out  a  particular 
tree,  they  put  it  where  there  is  the  most  room  to 
spare,  regardless  of  its  effect  on  the  landscape. 
Pig-jjens,  hen-coops  and  dog-houses  are  set  near 
the  dwelling,  in  defiuice  of  all  arrangement,  for  the 
sake  of  having  tlieih  "handy."  And  throughout 
the  entire  gardens  of  such  tisteless  individuals  the 
"law  of  disorder"  reigns  supreme. 

The  villages  of  the  present  day  are  of  a  different 
character  from  those  which  our  forefathers  founded, 
and  in  which  they  lived  and  flourished.  In  the 
primitive  times  of  New  England,  a  grist-mill  situa- 
ted on  a  stream  in  some  valley,  furnished  the  nu- 
cleus of  many  a  flourishing  village,  and  little  or  no 
regard  was  paid  to  embellishment.  Instead  of 
])lanting  trees,  the  mission  of  the  people  seemed  to 
be  to  cut  them  down.  But  villages  now  are  spread 
over  the  broad  swells  and  extended  ])!ains,  and 
where  the  proud  forest  trees  were  once  laid  low  by 
the  axe  of  the  pioneer,  the  hand  of  taste  seeks  to 
reinstate  them.  Since  New  England  has  become 
l)opulous  and  thriving,  we  covet  retirement  away 
from  the  thoroughfares  of  business ;  and  instead  of 
erecting  dwellings  within  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  the 
ruts  of  the  road,  with  a  cherry  tree  and  lilach  bush 
l)etween,  we  place  them  remote  from  noise  and 
dust,  and  by  a  discriminating  arrangement  of  flow- 
ers, shrubl)ery  and  trees,  lend  enchantment  to  their 
view.  This  is  leanng  a  "mark  in  the  world"  which 
posterity  might v,c\\  emulate.  D.  w.  L. 

fVest  Mcdford,  Sept.,  1855. 
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THE  DROUGHT. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  it  said,  "I  never 
knew  it  so  dry  before."  This  was  often  heard  in  the 
season  of  1854.  Whether  it  has  been  heard  the 
])resent,  I  will  not  saj- — but  this  I  can  say,  that  I 
have  not  known  the  time  when  it  could  l)e  uttered 
with  more  propriety.  Vegetal)les  that  were  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  on  the  first  of  the  month,  are  now 
shrivelled  and  fallen — I  fear  to  rise  no  more.  Corn 
that  had  not  then  attained  its  growth,  is  now  hesit^i- 
ting  to  fill  out.  The  only  thing  that  gives  indications  of 
improved  condition  is  the  potato — this  is  better  than 
was  feared — the  rot  is  slmjed  or  not  gone  ahead. — 
Whether  it  was  checked  l)y  the  want  of  moisture,  or 
the  cold  nights  that  we  had,or  some  other  cause,  it  is 
certainly  less  than  there  was  reason  to  apju-ehend. 
Although  there  have  lieen  more  numerous  rains, 
since  the  first  of  April,  than  in  most  seasons — still 
I  do  not  remember  the  season,  when  the  quantity 
taken  together  has  been  so  little.  The  consequence 
is,  the  springs  are  very  low  indeed.  Essex, 

Sept.  10,  1855. 
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STUDY  OF  AGHICUITURE. 

We  have  inserted  in  the  appropriate  department 
of  this  paper,  and  shall  transfer  it  to  the  columns  of 
the  monthly  Farmer,  the  advertisement  of  Prof. 
Nash,  in  relation  to  a  more  thorough  pursuit  of 
agriculture  in  Amherst  College,  than  has  yet  been 
aflbrded  in  New  England.  It  is  encouraging  to  no- 
tice this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Professor 
and  the  College,  as  a  way  will  now  be  opened  to 
pursue  the  subject  with  success. 

The  particular  attention  of  our  young  friend, 
"B.  T.  R.,"  of  Newburg,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is 
called  to  this  advertisement,  and  the  remarks  which 
follow.     Prof.  Nash  says  : 

"The  young  men  will  have  access  to  the  college 
library  and  cabinets,  the  latter  of  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  them,  as  also  to  several  able  and 
most  valuable  courses  of  lectures.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose to  attend  these  lectures  with  them,  to  bring  to 
the  recitation  room  the  scientific  facts  there  demon- 
strated, to  dwell  upon  them  in  a  way  calculated  to 
aid  the  memory  in  retaining  them,  and  to  point  out, 
more  carefully  than  a  rapid  lecturer  would  l)e  likely 
to  do,  their  useful  applications.  With  such  aids  as 
the  college  offers,  we  think  that,  without  boasting, 
we  may  jn'omise  as  rich  privileges  as  can  be  en- 
joyed anywhere. 

Lest  there  should  be  a  lingering  doubt  of  the 
readiness  of  the  college  to  extend  its  privileges  as 
above  stated,  we  will  here  say,  what  we  know  to  be 
true,  that  all  the  gentlemen  connected  with  its  In- 
struction— the  President,  Ex-President  Hitchcock, 
and  the  entire  Faculty — are  moved  by  the  most  lib- 
eral A-iews  in  this  matter.  With  no  relaxation  in 
the  field  of  Classical  and  General  Literature,  they 
deem  that  the  focilities  of  the  Institution  for  dif- 
fusing useful  science  may  be  extended  to  young 
men,  who  wish  to  attend  for  a  less  time  than  foui- 
years,  perhaps  but  a  few  months ;  and  they  are  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  so  extending  them  ;  and  accord- 
ingly have  made  such  arrangements  that  the  stu- 
dent of  twelve,  six,  or  even  three  months'  attend- 
ance, may  enjoy  as  rich  privileges  for  the  time,  as 
those  who  prosecute  a  four  years'  course." 


For  tlie  New  England  Farmer. 

"STATE  OF  MAINE  POTATO." 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  happy  to  find  an  endorser 
for  the  State  of  Maine  potato,  so  experienced,  as 
your  correspondent  from  "Newton  Centre"  profess- 
es to  be,  having  cultivated  the  present  season,  as  he 
says,  "not  less  than  seventy-five  varieties."  This  is 
indeed  a  large  experience,  demanding  much  discrim- 
ination in  the  different  sorts.  He  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  I  have  ever  seen  "the  true  State  of  Maine 
potato."  It  may  be  that  I  have  not.  My  remark 
was  not  made  so  much  on  my  own  observation, — as 
on  that  of  "the  liest  observers" — such  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
who  is  not  only  a  discriminating  observer,  but  a 
most  reliable  man,  in  all  respects — ^none  more  so 
among  us. 

If  my  recollection  is  right,  a  few  years  since,  I 
saw  remarks  from  the  same  correspondent,  speak- 
ing disparagingly  of  the  "Eppes  Sweeting,"  or 
"Danvers  Winter  Sweet,"  as  unworthy  of  cultiva- 


tion. I  know  that  what  lie  then  said  about  this  ap- 
ple is  a  mistake.  I  therefore  have  less  confidence 
in  his  high-wrought  encomiums  of  this  variety  of 
poti  to.  I  admit,  that  I  have  heard  it  highly  ex- 
tolled by  others,  who  had  bought  a  few  for  seed,  at 
extravagant  ])rices,  and  were  cultivating  them  with 
a  view  to  get  their  money  bjck  again.  How  far 
your  Newton  correspondent  may  be  swayed  by  any 
such  consideration,  I  have  not  the  means  of  deter- 
mining. South  Dan\'ers. 
Sept.  15,  1855. 


Fur  t/ie  New  England  Fanner. 

HIGH  PRICES  OF  FLOUR  AND  GRAIN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  some  of  the  jrapers  I  have  no- 
ticed of  late  movements  by  the  citizens  for  supply- 
ing themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  by  com- 
binations in  purchasing.  This  movement  appears 
tome  as  one  worthy  of  all  commendation,  and  easily 
ado])ted  by  mechanics  very  generally,  as  well  as  by 
others.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  different  news- 
paper statements  for  the  past  two  months,  there  is 
no  good  reason — not  one — why  the  article  of  flour 
should  command  ten  or  thirteen  dollars  per  barrel. 
There  cannot  be  any  other  reason,  than  that  the  ar- 
ticle is  in  the  hands,  and  managed  by  speculators ; 
and  it  is  easy  for  the  community  to  see  how  this  is 
done.  It  is  a  most  shameful  ])iece  of  imposition 
upon  the  public — more  particularly  the  lal)oring  part 
— to  call  it  by  no  milder  name.  AVith  the  whole 
country — accoi'ding  to  public  accounts — overflowing 
with  the  staff  of  life,  and  to  be  obliged  to  pay  10  or 
13  dollars  a  barrel  for  flour,  is  an  anomaly  and  an 
outrageous  imposition.  I  would  say  to  the  mechan- 
ics and  laboring  class  of  the  people,  combine,  let 
combination  meet  combination — if  this  shameful 
business  of  speculation  in  the  veiy  essentials  of  life 
cannot  be  stopped  in  any  other  way.  You  have  the 
means  of  relief  partially,  if  not  wholly,  in  your  own 
hands,  and  do  not  fear  no  use  it,  even  if  you  gain 
but  little  thereby  to  your  jjurses.  Provided  this  spe- 
cies of  crime  can  be  broken  up,  a  great  good  will  be 
accomplished,  not  only  to  yourselves  and  famihes, 
but  to  the  community  at  large.  The  Union  Stores 
which  have  been  established  throughout  the  differ- 
ent towns  in  New  England,  within  the  past  three 
years,  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  laboring 
classes,  there  cannot  be  any  questi'  'U  about  it ;  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
saved  to  your  pockets  within  the  above  time,  by 
this  class  of  stores.  Why  not  a  community,  or  a 
town,  supply  themselves,  on  the  same  princi])le,  with 
flour  and  grain  ?  You  can  do  it,  and  if  judiciously 
managed,  it  is  easily  accomjjlished,  and  with  little 
trouble  or  expense  to  yourselves,  except  for  the  first 
cost  of  the  articles.  In  this  movement,  you  would 
have  the  sympathy  and  good  wishes  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  people.  This  alone  is  a  great  deal.  Let 
ten,  twenty,  fifty  or  a  hundred  families  in  a  town 
unite  and  put  into  a  general  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  flour  and  grain.  You  can  easily  find  a  person  to  do 
the  rest  of  the  work  for  you,  and  who  will  do  it  well, 
too,  for  a  very  small  commission.  To  say  the  least, 
this  subject  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has 
received  from  this  class  of  our  people ;  if  they  know 
their  power,  they  have  not  used  it.  "But  I  say  unto 
you  fear  not,"  try  it,  and  note  results.  Even  if  you 
fail  in  the  attempt,  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  peo- 
ple have  failed  in  a  good  cause,  and  perhaps  some 
wise  and  valuable  lessons  will  be  learned  thereby. 
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"Be  sure  you  are  right — then  fear  not  to  go  ahead," 
and  God  liless  vou.  N.  Q.  T. 

East  Heymoidh,  Sept.  11th,  1855. 


THE  FARMER'S  LIFE  FOR  ME. 

BY   HENETTE. 

Wealth  maj'  boast  her  huarded  treasures, 

Pride  no  joy  like  her's  may  see. 
Dissipation  vaunt  her  pleasures, 

Yet  the  farmer's  life  is  the  life  for  me — 

With  its  freedom  blest, 

From  the  stern  unrest 
Of  the  crowded  marts  of  life. 

With  its  rosy  health, 

What  a  mine  of  wealth  ! 
With  its  quiet  unmarred  by  strife. 

Toil  it  hath,  yet  with  it  there  is 
Sunli}.'ht  of  a  willing  mind, 
And  the  farmer's  home  so  fair  is, 
None  a  fairer  e'er  can  find — 

With  its  glowing  hearth, 

With  its  heartfelt  mirth. 
When  the  winter  fire  burns  bright ; 

0,  the  farmer's  cot 

Is  a  cosy  spot 
In  a  chill  December's  night. 

His  are  Summer's  richest  treasures, 

All  her  wealth  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
All  the  intellectual  pleasures 

Of  her  bright  instructive  hours, — 
His  the  golden  gleam 
Of  the  sunset  beam. 
And  the  mild  majestic  night ; 
His  the  first  soft  ray 
Of  the  rising  day. 
And  the  dew-drops  sheen  and  bright. 

Far  from  heartless  Fashion's  empire, 

Far  from  Mammon's  haunts  of  sin, 
From  the  dens  of  Dissipation, 
And  the  crowded  city's  din — 
He  may  safely  rest, 
0,  how  truly  blest, 
With  the  friends  he  holds  most  dear — 
And  the  great  world's  noise 
Cannot  mar  his  joys. 
In  his  calm,  secluded  sphere. 

Michiaan  Farmer. 


For  the  New  Fnglavd  Fanner. 

HARVESTING  CORN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  the  time  is  close  at  hand  for 
the  farmer  to  be  densing  and  adopting  the  best 
method  by  which  his  corn  crops  may  be  secured  in 
the  best  manner  and  to  the  best  advantage,  I 
thought  a  few  words  written  upon  the  subject 
might  not  come  amiss,  and  bo  acceptable  too. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  many  and  vari- 
ous ways  pursued  by  farmers  in  harvesting  this,  his 
most  important  crop  ;  some  take  one  way  and  some 
another,  and  therefore  it  would  l)e  well  to  adopt 
the  best  jjlan  both  as  regards  the  grain  and  the  sto- 
ver. 

In  a  communication  in  your  ])aper  of  August  25, 
a  writer,  who  signs  himsell'  "I''.  C.  P.,"  says,  "all 
good  farmers  will  cut  uj)  their  corn  directly  after  it 
is  out  of  the  milk,  and  'stock  it'  to  dry;  tlien,  after 
a  reasonable  time  will  husk  it  and  ])ut  the  stover 
away  in  the  b;\rn,  where  his  stock  in  the  winter  will 

S refer  it  to  the  best  English  hay."     Now  with  all 
ue  deference  to  his  oi)inion,  I  must  say  that  all 
good  f;u-mers  will  not  piusue  sucli  a  course  in  the 


harvesting  of  their  corn  for  good  reasons  :  for  who 
does  not  know  that  corn  so  treated  would  result 
in  the  shrivelling  of  the  grain  in  a  great  degree,  and 
consequently  in  the  loss  of  its\-itality  ?  If  "E.  C.  P." 
should  cut  up  his  popping  corn  in  the  manner  he 
spealis  of,  I  rather  thinlv  that  the  ])ortion  of  his 
corn  that  would  "pop"  would  be  small  indeed,  be- 
cause it  would  be  deficient  in  that  oleaginous  sub- 
stance he  so  highly  extols — the  nutritive  matter 
that  forms  the  "unleavened  bread." 

The  best  way  for  farmers  to  manage  their  com, 
which  is  usually  done  by  the  most  of  them,  is, 
about  the  second  week  in  September,  when  the 
tassels  are  dry  and  crumpy,  to  cut  off  the  tops, 
and  lay  them  in  the  hills  so  they  will  not  touch  the 
ground,  then  after  having  dried  one  or  two  days, 
tie  them  up  in  small  bundles,  and  stand  them  up 
fii'mly  against  the  corn  and  let  them  stand  for  a 
number  of  days  if  the  weather  will  permit,  and 
then  put  away  in  the  barn.  The  tops  of  corn  se- 
cured in  this  way  makes  good  feed  for  cows  in  the 
winter,  and  is  no  small  item  in  their  keejHng.  Al- 
though it  is  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
stock,  it  will  not  do  for  the  sake  of  the  stover  to 
sacrifice  the  corn,  as  no  farmer  will  do  that,  unless 
he  goes  on  the  princi])le  of  "robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul."  Every  one  that  raises  corn,  will  of  course, 
secure  it  as  he  can  liest,  and  as  shall  result  in  the 
best  good  of  the  whole.  J.  Ukderwood. 

Lexington,  Mass.,  1855. 


APPLES-WINTER  KEEPING,  ETC. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Mai'ES  :  —  Sir, — A  constant  and  in- 
terested reader  of  the  Working  Farmer  would  be 
pleased  to  see  appear  in  the  columns  of  the  Sep- 
tember number,  if  possible,  an  article  ujion  the 
Sweating  of  Apples,  describing  the  process,  &c. 
Also  the  best  method  of  packing  fruit  for  shipping. 
Truly  yours,  J.  c.  K. 

Dunstable,  August  dlh,  1855. 

In  reply  to  the  above  we  would  state,  that  the 
finer  class  of  fruit  should  be  gathered  bj'  hand,  and 
so  placed  in  barrels,  and  not  ])()urcd  from  a  basket, 
as  every  apple  slightly  indented  Mill  be  sure  to  de- 
cay. When  apples  are  intended  for  shipment,  an- 
other ])rocess  seems  necessarj'. 

Apj)les  contain  a  large  amount  of  water,  jjart  of 
which  should  be  got  rid  of,  when  intended  for  ship- 
ment, and  this  may  be  done  without  any  alteration 
in  the  figure  or  a])pearance  of  the  ajjjilc,  provided 
that  they  receive  no  indentations  or  bruises. 

They  must  be  ])laced  in  heaps,  when  a  slight 
sweating  will  occur,  which  will  cause  a  jMirtlon  of 
the  water  to  exude  to  their  surfaces  and  dry  off. 
After  a  short  time  a  second  sweating  m  ill  occur. 
They  should  then  be  thorouglily  dried,  jilaccd  in 
barrels  by  hand,  and  shijiijed.  .Vpplcs  so  treated, 
if  they  arrive  at  their  jjort  of  destination  before  the 
third  sweating  tiikes  j)lacc,  will  be  in  jjcrfect  order ; 
but  if  a  single  aj)i)le  in  a  barrel  be  dented  or  bruised, 
it  will  cause  the  whole  to  decay  or  partially  decay, 
on  shi])-board.  This  third  sweating  usually  occurs 
in  about  six  weeks  after  the  second  sweating.  For 
home  consumption,  a])j)les  should  betaken  Irom  the 
tree  as  late  as  the  weatlier  will  permit,  aiul  should 
l)e  i)laced  in  the  final  i)lace  for  winter  keejiing,  at 
once.  If  i)ut  on  the  north  side  of  a  house  with 
l)oard  covering,  and  suffered  to  remain  until  the  cold 
becomes  very  severe,  they  may  then  be  moved  in 
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dry,  clear  weather,  and  placed  where  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  kept ;  and  if  in  barrels,  these  should  be 
kept  as  dark  as  possil)lc.  Some  have  packed  apples 
in  chai'coal  dust,  others  in  alternate  layers,  with 
straw  and  a  layer  of  earth,  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  potatoes.  Some  place  them  in  cold,  dry  cellars, 
in  heaps,  covered  with  straw;  but  all  these  methods, 
while  they  may  sometimes  succeed,  invariably  ab- 
stract so  much  of  the  Havor  from  the  a])plcs  as  to 
lessen  their  real  value.  The  same  mistake  is  often 
made  in  pacl\in<if  grapes  in  cotton — and  while  they 
maintain  their  figure  and  look  well,  the  aroma  is 
abstracted  and  absorbed  by  the  cotton. 

The  plan  given  above  for  ])reparing  apjiles  for 
shipping,  first  made  public  by  R.  L.  Pell,  Esq.,  is 
the  most  dependable. — Working  Farmer. 


Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

POTATO  CROP. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  paper  of  September  1st 
appears  an  article  from  one  who  signs  himself 
"South  Danvers,"  bearing  the  title  that  I  have  se- 
lected, lie  says,  "of  the  new  varieties  of  potatoes 
that  have  l)een  tried  in  this  vicinity,  the  present 
season,  there  is  none  so  highly  praised  as  Davis' 
Seedhng ;  side  by  side  with  other  varieties  this  es- 
capes disease  entirely.  Some  pretend  to  crack  uj) 
the  'State  of  Maine'  potato — but  the  best  observers 
say  it  is  a  miserable  concern — entirely  unworthy  of 
regard." 

Now  I  agree  with  him  exactly  in  what  he  says  of 
the  Davis'  Seedling ;  it  is  a  very  fine  variety,  de- 
serving of  extensive  cultivation — very  productive, 
hardy,  and  a  good-flavored  sort.  In  regard  to  what 
he  has  to  say  about  the  State  of  Maine,  the  reverse 
is  eminently  true  ;  the  statement  he  has  made  is  cal- 
culated to  mislead  the  ])ublic  in  respect  to  this  splen- 
did variety  of  potato.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  very 
productive,  yielding  this  year  a  bushel  of  handsome 
potatoes  from  eighteen  hills  ;  it  is  early,  being  near- 
ly as  early  as  the  White  Chenango,  which  is  the 
favorite  early  sort  of  the  market  gardeners  ;  it  is 
very  handsome,  being  perfectly  white  outside  and 
inside ;  as  for  its  eating  qualites,  it  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  variety  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  I 
think  I  may,  without  boasting,  lay  claim  to  some 
knowledge  of  ])otatoes,  ha\ing  for  some  years  felt  a 
great  interest  in  the  potato,  and  i)lanting  every 
named  sort  that  I  could  get,  besides  raising  a  great 
many  from  seed,  so  that  my  list  numbers,  this  year, 
not  less  than  seventy-five  varieties.  It  is  not  sur- 
passed even  by  the  famous  Carter  potato,  which  has 
such  a  high  reputation,  and  if  jour  correspondent 
will  produce  a  potato  equal  to  the  State  of  Maine 
in  even/  respect,  I  will  send  him  as  many  potatoes  as 
he  will  use  for  five  years.  It  is  not  liable  to  rot,  hav- 
ing never  found  but  few  rotten  potatoes  among 
that  sort.  I  am  incHned  to  think  that  "South  Dan- 
vers" has  never  seen  the  true  State  of  Maine  pota- 
to, or  is  radically  mistaken  in  regard  to  it. 

James  F.  C.  Hyde. 

JVewlon  Centre,  Sept.  6,  1855. 


I'he  History  of  Butter. — From  the  various 
statements  in  history,  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
that  the  disco vei-y  of  butter  is  attributable  neither 
to  the  Greeks  nor  Romans,  but  that  the  former 
were  made  acquainted  with  it  by  the  Scythians, 
Thracians,  and  Prygians,  and  the  latter  by  the  peo- 


ple of  Germany.  It  apjiears,  says  Beckman,  that 
when  they  had  learned  the  art  of  making  it,  they 
emi)loyed  it  only  as  an  ointment  in  their  baths,  and 
particularly  as  a  medicine.  It  is  never  mentioned 
by  Galen  and  others  as  food,  though  they  have 
s))oken  of  it  as  apphcable  to  other  purposes.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  it  by  Apicius,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing said  in  that  respect  by  the  authors  who  treat 
on  agriculture,  though  they  have  given  accurate  in- 
formation regarding  milk,  cheese,  and  oil.  This 
may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the 
ancients  v.'ere  entirely  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
good  oil.  In  like  manner,  butter  is  very  little  em- 
ployed at  the  present  day  in  Italy,  S]win,  Portugal, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  France,  but  is  sold  in  the 
apothecaries'  shops  for  medical  purposes.  During 
the  ages  of  paganism  butter  appears  to  have  been 
very  scarce  in  Norway ;  mention  is  made  by  his- 
torians of  a  present  of  butter  so  large  that  a  man 
could  not  carry  it,  and  which  was  considered  a  very 
resj^ectable  gift. — Farmer's  Magazine. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

COI^TSOLATIOIT  FIT  FOR  AN  EMPEROR. 

In  the  memoirs  written  by  the  celebrated  Emper- 
or Khang-hi,  the  following  passage  occurs  : 

"I  was  wall^ing  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
moon,  in  some  fields  where  rice  was  sown,  wliich  was 
not  expected  to  yield  its  harvest  till  the  ninth.  I 
happened  to  notice  a  rice  plant  that  had  already 
come  into  ear.  It  rose  above  all  the  rest,  and  was 
already  ripe.  I  had  it  gathered  and  brought  to 
me.  The  grain  was  very  fine  and  full,  and  I  was 
induced  to  keep  it  for  an  experiment,  and  to  see 
whether  it  would  retain,  on  the  following  year,  this 
precocity,  and  in  flict  it  did.  All  the  plants  that 
proceeded  from  it,  came  into  ear  before  the  ordina- 
ry time,  and  yielded  their  harvest  in  the  sixth  moon. 
Every  year  has  multij^lied  the  product  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  now  for  thirty  j'ears  it  has  been  the 
rice  served  on  my  table.  The  grain  is  long  and  of 
rather  a  reddish  color,  but  of  a  sweet  jierfume  and 
very  pleasant  flavor.  It  has  been  named  Ya-mi,  or 
"Imperial  rice,"  because  it  was  in  my  gardens  that 
it  was  first  cultivated.  It  is  the  only  kind  that  can 
ripen  north  of  the  great  wall,  where  the  cold  begins 
very  early  and  ends  very  late  ;  but  in  the  province, 
of  the  South,  where  the  climate  is  milder,  and  the 
soil  more  fertile,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  two  harvests  a 
year  from  it.  And  it  is  a  sweet  consolation  to  me, 
to  have  ])rocured  this  advantage  for  my  people." — 
Hue's  Chinese  Empire. 

Hue  remarks,  that  this  species  of  rice  succeeds 
admiral)ly  in  dry  climates,  and  has  no  need,  like  com- 
mon rice,  of  perpetual  irrigation  ;  and  that  it  is  not 
the  feult  of  the  missionaries  if  it  has  not  long  since 
been  acchmated  in  France. 


Apples,  Pears  and  Plums. — Our  acknowledg- 
ments are  due  Mr.  William  Wheeler,  of  Acton, 
for  a  basket  of  fine  Porter  apples,  and  another  of 
Bartlett  pears;  to  E.  W.  Bull,  Esq.,  of  Concord, 
for  fine  specimens  of  the  Washington  lied  Gage, 
and  other  plums,  and  to  his  Excellency  Gov.  Gard- 
ner, for  a  liberal  basket  of  the  Tyson  pear,  grown 
upon  the  first  tree  producing  that  fruit  in  New  Eng- 
land. 
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THE  WASHINGTON  PLUM. 


"We  give  above  a  most  faithful  representation  of 
this  excellent  plum.  The  fruit  represented  grew  in 
the  grounds  of  E.  W.  Bull,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  the 
originator  of  the  celebrated  "Concord  Graj)e."  It 
is  part  of  a  Ijranch  containing  five  plums  within  the 
space  of  six  inches,  and  weighing  11^  ounces,  or 
nearly  2^  ounces  each.  The  drawing  was  designed 
by  Mr.  JoiiN  N.  Hyde,  a  young  artist  of  great 
promise,  and  the  engraving  executed  by  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Pearson,  both  parties  having  their  place 
of  business  at  46  Court  Street,  Boston.  The  con- 
noisseur will  find  this  illustration  one  of  great  truth 
and  beauty,  and  it  is  our  intention  that  he  shall  fre- 
quently find  our  columns  enriched  with  similar 
beautiful  s])ccimens  of  the  skill  of  our  artists. 

The  description  of  tiie  plum  we  give  from  Down- 
ing : 

The  Washington  undoubtedly  stands  higher  in 
general  estimation  in  this  country,  than  any  other 
plum.  Altliough  not  eijual  to  the  (ircen  Gage,  and 
two  or  three  others,  in  higli  ilavor,  yet  its  great 
size,  its  beauty,  and  the  vigor  and  hardiness  of  the 
tree,  are  qualities  wiiich  have  brought  this  nolde 
fruit  into  notice  everywhere.  The  ])arent  tree  grew 
originally  on  Delancey's  farm,  on  the  east  side  of 


the  Bowery,  New  York,  but  being  grafted  vrith  an- 
other sort,  escaped  notice,  until  a  sucker  from  it, 
planted  by  Mr.  Bolmar,  a  merchant  in  CTiatham 
Street,  came  hito  bearing  about  the  year  ISIS,  and 
attacted  universal  attention  by  the  remarkable  beau- 
ty and  size  of  the  fruit.  In  1821,  this  sort  was  fu'st 
sent  to  the  Horticultural  .Society  of  London,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Hosack,  and  it  now  ranks  as  first  in  nearly 
all  the  I'AU'ojjean  collections. 

'J'lie  AVasliington  has  remarkably  large,  broad, 
crumpled  and  glossy  foliage,  is  a  strong  grower,  and 
forms  a  handsome  round  head.  Like  several  other 
varieties  of  plum,  the  fruit  of  this,  es])ecially  in  san- 
dy soils,  docs  not  attain  its  full  perfection  until  the 
tree  has  borne  for  several  years.  We  have  meas- 
ured them  very  often  vsix  inches  in  circumference, 
and  once  from  Mr.  Bolmar's  original  tree,  seven 
and  a  quarter  inches. 

Wood  light  brown  downy.  Fruit  of  the  largest 
size,  roundish-oval,  with  an  obscure  suture,  except 
near  the  stalk.  Skin  dull  yellow,  with  laint  mar- 
blings  of  green,  but  when  well  ri))eiu'(l,  deep  yel- 
low with  a  ])ale  crimson  blush  or  dots.  Stalk  scarce- 
ly three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  a  little  dinvny,  set 
in  a  shallow,  wide  hollow.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  very 
sweet  and  luscious,  separating  freely  from  tlu' stone. 
Stone  pointed  at  each  end.  liijjens  from  about  the 
middle  to  the  last  of  Aujmst. 
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VERMONT    STATE    AGHICULTURAL 
FAIR. 

Rutland,  Vt.,  Sept.  11— G  A.  M. 

The  exhibition  grounds  are  located  on  Grove 
Street,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  depot. 
They  com])rise  about  thirty  acres,  and  are  admirably 
calculated  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  have  been 
devoted.  On  a  portion  of  the  lot  near  the  street  is 
a  beautiful  <jrove  of  maples,  beneath  M'hose  grateful 
shade  Floral  and  Mechanic  Halls  have  been  erected. 
These  halls  were  im})rovised  for  the  occasion,  being 
built  of  rough  boards,  Floral  Hall  being  very  neatly 
decorated  Mith  evergreens,  &-c.,  ])resenting  quite  a 
rustic  api)earance.  A  portion  of  the  cattle  pens  are 
also  included  within  the  shady  area.  The  race- 
course, for  the  exhi')ition  and  trial  of  horses,  is  a 
little  further  on,  and  is  half  a  mile  in  length.  A 
jBme  gallery,  capable  of  seating  a  large  concourse  of 
spectators,  fronts  the  course,  and  aifords  a  fine 
view  of  the  contests  of  the  turf. 

Up  to  five  o'clock  last  evening  there  had  been 
entered  for  exhibition  in  the  equine  department, 
ninety-two  geldings  and  mares,  thirty-one  Hamll- 
tonians,  fifty-six  Shermin  ]\Iorgan  or  "Black  Hawk 
stallions,  six  Bullrush  Morgans,  thirty-two  Wood- 
bury Morgans,  and  twenty-three  pairs  of  matched 
horses — total  two  hundred  and  sixty-four.  Some 
of  these  animals  are  of  almost  matchless  beauty  and 
speed.  The  Black  Hawk  blood  predominates,  and 
if  elegance  of  outline,  grace  of  action  and  spirited 
movements  can  make  one  class  of  animals  fiivorites 
more  than  another,  surely  the  Black  Hawk  horses 
are  not  undeserving  of  the  partiaUty  shown  them. 
There  are,  of  course,  beautiful  horses  of  other 
breeds  on  the  ground,  which  are  dangerous  rivals, 
but  for  myself  I  must  confess  to  quite  a  partiality 
for  the  light,  glossy  black  steeds  of  the  Black  Hawk 
breed.  h. 

Among  the  fast  horses  entered  are  the  "  Michi- 
gan Boy,"  "Flying  Morgan,"  and  "St.  Lawrence," 
whose  names  are  quoted  in  sporting  circles.  There 
was  a  good  display  of  trotting  horses  on  the  course 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  the  attendance  of  spec- 
tators was  quite  large,  some  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  being  present,  many  of  whom  were  ladies. 
Major  John  S.  Diuilap  is  Marshal  of  the  field. 
Some  of  the  trotting  was  quite  smart,  and  the  ex- 
citement in  this  part  of  the  show  is  fast  increasing. 

In  the  neat  stock  department  there  have  been 
entered  19  yokes  of  working  oxen ;  9  yokes  of 
steers  ;  6  cows  and  three  bulls  of  Hereford  stock  ; 
3  native  cows  ;  o  cows  and  2  bulls,  Ayrshire  ;  12 
cows  and  10  bulls,  Devon  ;  6  bulls  and  nine  cows, 
Durham ;  and  28  cows  and  seven  bulls,  mixed 
breeds.  All  these  cattle  are  fine  specimens  of  Ver- 
mont breeding  and  keeping.  I  have  not  seen  an 
ill-looking  animal  among  them,  while  many  are  very 
superior ;  and  there  is  good  reason  for  it,  for  no- 
where is  there  better  grazing  than  on  the  verdant 
hills  of  Vermont,  while  the  breeds  are  the  same 
that  bear  the  palm  throughout  New  England. 

Of  sheep,  there  is,  of  course,  a  large  collection,  for 
Vermont  is  almost  as  celebrated  for  her  flocks  and 
herds  as  for  her  horses.  There  are  on  exhil)ition 
three  pens,  containing  25  ewes  each  of  Spanish  Me- 
rino stock,  besides  32  bucks  and  118  ewes  and 
lambs  of  the  same  breed;  17  bucks  and  78  ewes 
and  lambs  of  the  French  Merino  variety  ;  81  long 
wool  sheep,  mostly  Leicester  and  Cotswold  ;  and  28 
fine  wool  sheep  of  mixed  blood.     These  sheep  are 


outwardly  a  most  unlovely  looking  set  of  animals, 
their  shaggy  coatings  being  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  dirt,  which  gives  them  a  forbidding  appear- 
ance ;  but  upon  separating  the  matted  locks,  a  soft 
and  snow)'-wliite  staple  is  brought  to  view,  which 
will  no  doubt  some  day  be  transferred  from  the 
Iwck  of  the  poor  sheep  to  adorn,  in  the  form  of  a 
shawl,  the  person  of  some  fair  lady,  or,  made  into 
broadcloth,  will  be  sported  by  "  genteel "  young 
men  on  fashionable  promenades. 

A  glance  at  Mechanics'  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
showed  a  goodly  array  of  useful  inventions  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  embracing  not  only  the  useful  agricul- 
tural implements,  but  some  fine  specimens  (mantels 
tal)lets,  ^:c.)  of  Vermont  marl^le,  of  which  there  is 
a  quarry  in  the  Avestern  part  of  this  town  ;  als{ 
handsome  specimens  of  natural  and  marbleized  slate, 
from  West  Castleton.  The  natural  slate  was  tlis- 
played  in  a  variety  of  forms,  such  as  sinks,  boxes, 
&c.,  while  the  marbleized  was  wrought  into  orna- 
mental tables,  mantels,  &c.  They  were  quite  hand- 
some, but  the  native  marbles,  of  course,  outshone 
them.  I  noticed  an  amusing  contrivance  attached 
to  a  bedstead,  to  fociUtate  early  rising.  An  ordi- 
nary alarm  clock  is  appended  to  the  headboard, 
which  arouses  the  sleeper  at  the  appointed  hour, 
and  allows  liim  a  few  minutes  to  "open  his  peepers" 
and  get  out  of  bed ;  but,  if  he  is  sluggish  and  delays 
this  unpleasant  operation  too  long,  a  secret  spring 
is  moved,  and  presto !  the  astonished  sleeper  feels 
the  bed  settle  sideway  under  him,  and  he  is  rolled 
incontinently  upon  the  floor  ! 

Rutland,  Sept.  12. 

To-day  there  is  a  great  accession  to  the  number 
of  people  in  attendance  on  the  Fair,  and  throngs  are 
arriving  by  every  train  and  by  private  conveyance. 
The  town  wears  truly  a  holiday  appearance.  The 
day  is  clear,  although  warm,  and  nothing  interposes 
to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  Visiters  began 
to  throng  the  Fair  grounds  at  an  early  hour,  paying 
thenty-five  cents  for  admission,  and  by  noon  there 
were  fully  four  thousand  people  present. 

I  have  omitted  to  speak  of  the  display  of  articles 
in  Floral  Hall,  which  is  devoted  to  fruit  and  orna- 
mental articles,  furnished  by  the  ladies,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  fill  up  with  a  class  of  specimens  com- 
mensurate with  the  occasion.  But  I  have  been  dis- 
a])pointed.  There  are  but  three  or  four  lots  of  or- 
dinary fruit,  and  although  the  ladies  have  contri- 
buted some  handsome  ftmcy  articles  and  a  few  cray- 
ons, most  of  the  articles  are  scarcely  worthy  of 
notice  ;  consisting  of  daguerreotypes  and  shop 
goods.  Any  of  the  county  shows  in  Massachusetts 
would  be  ashamed  of  such  a  display  of  fruit,  and 
the  ladies  "  wouldn't  begin"  unless  they  could  do 
better  in  articles  of  taste  and  elegance. 

I  am  sadly  disappointed,  too,  in  the  agricultural 
department.  A  one-horse  wagon  could  contain  all 
the  vegetables  shown.  Of  butter,  and  cheese,  also, 
for  which  Vermont  has  much  celel)rity,  there  were 
not  more  than  a  dozen  specimens  of  each.  I  ex- 
pected to  see  a  sight  in  these  departments  to  "  tell 
of."  But  these  Vermonters  think  so  much  of 
horses,  sheep  and  cattle,  that  other  things  stixnd  a 
poor  chance  at  their  fairs.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  spectators.  Almost  all  flock  to  the  race 
course  to  see  the  horses,  scarcely  deigning  to  look 
at  the  cattle  or  sheep,  although  Floral  and  Mechan- 
ics' Halls  have  a  few  visitors.  The  paucity  of  the 
above  departments,  liowever,  probably  is  not  owing 
to  a  lack  of  material,  but  of  interest.     It  ought  not 
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so  to  be.  Vermont,  as  everybody  knows,  can  raise 
as  »ood  vef(et;ibles,  and  has  as  good  dairies  as  any 
State  in  the  Union. 

I  noticed  in  the  sheep  department  this  morning  a 
fine  lot  of  French  merinos,  (.-xhibited  by  A.  L.  Bing- 
ham, of  West  Cornwall,  Vt.  There  were  about 
seventy  of  them,  bucks,  ewes  and  lambs,  and  as  fine 
stock  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  Some  of  the  bucks 
•which  had  missed  one  shearing  hid  wool  from  two 
to  five  inches  long,  and  a  beautiful  staple. 

At  9^  o'clock,  the  horses  entered  for  ]n'emium  in 
the  dirterent  classes  were  brought  on  to  the  field  for 
inspection  by  the  committees.  A  large  concourse 
of  ))eoj)le  were  in  attendance,  and  the  scene  was  a 
gay  one,  truly  inspiriting  to  the  lovers  of  equine 
disj)lay.  Many  fine  animals  were  trotted  on  to  the 
ground,  and  their  good  ])oints  set  off  to  the  best 
advantage.  Just  before  the  committees  took  their 
stations,  the  venerable  Nathan  Lounsbury,  of  Clar- 
endon, aged  one  hundred  and  one  years,  rode  over 
the  course  in  a  handsome  barouche,  and  was  hear- 
tily cheered  by  the  spectators. 

An  exciting  incident  occurred  during  the  ex- 
hibition upon  the  track  of  all  the  horses  entered.  It 
seems  the  owner  of  one  of  the  horses  which  was 
attached  to  a  gig,  entrusted  him  to  the  care  of  an 
Irishman,  who  being  disposed  to  exhibit  his  talents 
as  a  "  M-hiji,"  struck  the  nobler  animal  of  the  two  a 
violent  blow  with  his  wliip.  The  horse  sprang  for- 
ward, and  Pat  not  being  accustomed  to  trotting 
gigs,  lost  his  balance  and  fell  backward  to  the 
ground.  The  hoi-se  ran  directly  towards  the  stand, 
in  front  of  which  was  a  great  crowd  of  men  and 
women,  scattering  them  in  every  direction.  Direct- 
ly in  ft'ont  of  the  stand  the  runaway  came  in  con- 
tact with  Mr.  Maynard's  carriage,  overturning  it 
instiintly.  Mr.  Maynard  was  thrown  out  and  barely 
escaped  Iicing  tram])led  under  foot  by  the  now  fran- 
tic animal.  The  horse  was  then  caught,  but  another 
horse  was  "  making  tracks"  on  his  own  res])onsibility. 
Attached  to  Mr.  iSIaynard's  carriage  was  the  beauti- 
ful Black  Hawk,  which  has  attracted  so  much  admi- 
ration, during  the  Fair,  and  which  is  owned  and 
kept  by  Mr.  M.,  in  Lowell,  Mass.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  driven  by  Mr.  Crandall,  of  Brattleboro',  who 
clung  to  the  reins  manfully,  and  was  dragged  seve- 
ral rods  ujion  his  back,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  hold.  The  horse  then  ran  across  the 
field,  knocking  down  and  running  over  a  man,  and 
injuring  him  very  severely.  He  then  came  upon 
the  track  again,  when  the  carriage  was  caught  by  a 
post,  and  was  almost  entirely  demolisheil.  With 
the  fragments  hanging  about  him,  he  again  ran  ])ast 
the  stand,  and  soon  came  in  contact  with  another 
horse  and  sulky,  (which  with  the  most  culpable 
negligence  hid  been  left  alone  by  the  driver,)  and 
overturned  it — of  course  starting  its  horse  into  a 
run.  The  Maynard  horse  was  sliortly  after  caught 
by  the  harness  in  a  fence,  and  secured,  while  the 
other  was  caught  by  a  m  in  who  had  tiie  boldness 
to  seize  him  liy  the  bridle  as  he  ran  past  liim.  Con- 
sidering the  great  crowd  u])()n  the  ground  at  the 
time,  it  is  truly  wonderful  that  many  were  not 
severely  injured. 

We  take  the  above  account  from  the  Boston 
Journal.  The  reporter  uses  a  free  pen  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  departments  of  the  Exhibition. 
However,  if  their  deficiencies  are  plainly  pointed 
out,  it  may  call  attention  to  them,  and  cause  them 
to  be  corrected  in  future.     To  make  a  show  attrac- 


tive and  profitable,  all  the  departments  should  be 
well  represented. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  BARLEY. 

It  is  a  remarkable  foct  that  we  are  still  in  uncer- 
tainty whether  barley  grows  wld  in  the  Old  World ; 
and  if  so,  in  what  region  this  occurs.  F'.ven  the 
authors  of  antiquity  were  at  variance  as  to  whence 
barley,  as  well  as  wheat,  the  gniins  chiefly  used  at 
that  time,  had  been  derived.  It  has  been  cultivated 
in  Syria  and  Egypt  for  more  than  three  thousand 
years,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  Romans  ado])ted 
the  use  of  wheat  bread  that  they  fed  this  grain  to 
their  .stock,  as  is  practiced  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Italians  at  the  ])resent  day.  It  is  e^ddently  a  native 
of  a  warm  climate,  as  it  is  known  to  be  the  most 
productive  in  a  mild  season ;  still  its  flexibility  is 
so  remarkable,  that  it  Mill  grow  on  the  Hvmalayas 
at  an  elevation  of  from  10,000  to  13,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  mature  in  favorable  seasons 
and  situations  on  the  Eastern  Continent  as  far  north 
as  72^ 

The  introduction  of  barley  into  the  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  may  be  traced  back  to  the  ])eriods  of 
their  settlements.  It  was  sown  by  Gosnold,  togeth- 
er with  other  English  grains,  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard and  the  Elizalieth  Islands,  in  1602,  and  by  the 
colonists  of  the  "  London  Company,"  in  Virginia, 
in  1611.  By  the  year  1648,  it  was  raised  in  abun- 
dance in  that  colony ;  but  soon  after  its  culture,  was 
suffered  to  decline  hi  consequence  of  the  more  pro- 
fitable and  increased  production  of  tobacco. 

Barley  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  New 
Netherland  as  early  as  the  year  1626,  as  samjiles  of 
the  harvest  of  that  year,  raised  by  the  colonists  of 
Manhattan  Island,  were  sent  to  Holland,  with  other 
grains,  as  an  evidence  of  their  prosperity. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  "  Governor  and 
Com])any  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  Eng- 
land," barley  was  introduced  into  that  colony  in  1629. 
In  1633  good  crops  were  raised  in  Lynn. 

In  1796  the  chief  agricultural  ])roduct  of  the  isle 
of  Ithode  Island  was  barley,  considerable  quantities 
of  which  Mere  raised. 

Barley  has  never  been  cultivated  much  in  the 
United  States,  nor  has  it  entered  extensively  into 
our  Ibreign  commerce,  as  we  have  lieen  consumers 
rather  than  producers  of  this  grain.  It  has  been 
chiefly  enij)loyed  for  malting  and  distillation,  and 
also  in  considerable  quantities  as  a  substitute  for 
sago  or  rice,  after  being  hulled. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  the 
amount  of  barley  raised  in  the  United  States, 
the  year  jjreceding, was 4,161,504  bushels;  of  1850, 
5,167,015  bushels ;  show'ing  an  increase  of  1,005,- 
511  Inishels.  The  amount  of  the  barley  crop  of 
the  United  States  in  1853,  may  be  estimated  at 
6,.)9(),000  iiuslu'ls  ;  M-hich  at  75  cents  per  bushel, 
M'ould  be  worth  $4,875,000. 


BnooM  Corn. — It  is  a  singular  omission  in  the 
United  States  census,  that  it  does  not  give  any  sta- 
tistics of  the  amount  of  broom  corn  raised  in  the 
country.  In  our  own  State  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  acres  are  ajiprojiriated  to  the  cultivation 
of -the  desirable  commodity.  Broom  corn  never 
M'as  stouter,  nor  a  better  cro])  than  during  the  present 
year.     It  will  soon  be  out. — Jhhatiy  Jlrgiis. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  PAIR. 

Wednesday — First  Day. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Fair  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Agricultural  Society  commenced  to-day,  Wednes- 
day, Sept.  12,  at  Manchester.  The  fair  is  held  upon 
the  "old  rye  field"  where  it  has  been  held  on  for- 
mer sc:isons.  The  same  area  of  ground  is  en- 
closed as  heretofore.  The  enclosure  presents  a  fine 
appearance.  Near  the  entrance  is  the  business  of- 
fice, and  tlie  editor's  room — a  feature  which  all  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  Press  know  full  well 
how  to  appreciate.  The  room  is  cool  and  airy.  Am- 
ple accoramoditions  are  found.  A  long  table  well 
supplied  with  stationary,  &-c.  Connected  therewith 
is  a  refreshment  room,  where  wholesome  and  sub- 
stantial food  may  be  found  whenever  the  reporter  is 
tired  of  dri\'iiig  the  quill,  or  Avhen  he  returns  from 
the  field,  where  the  sun  pours  down  its  scorching 
rays.  None  better  understand  the  wants  of  the  ed- 
itorial fraternity  than  the  indefatigable  secretary  of 
the  society,  James  O.  Adams,  Esq.,  who  is  himself 
well  known  as  an  editor.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  be- 
ing seconded  in  his  affairs  by  Frederick  Smyth,  Esq., 
the  efficient  Treasurer,  the  facilities  for  reporting 
are  most  admirable,  and  are  duly  appreciated  by  all 
the  representatives  of  the  ])ress  present. 

Just  within  the  entrance  are  two  of  Yale's  large 
tents,  one  devoted  to  the  display  of  fancy  articles, 
the  other  to  farming  implements  and  the  heavy  ar- 
ticles of  manufacture.  Other  tents  are  erected — 
one  occupied  by  a  representative  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  caterer  well  known  to  the  Boston  public, 
J.  B.  Smith,  where  the  public  can  find  a  cup  of  cot- 
fee,  not  to  be  despised  even  by  an  Oriental.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  are  ample  accommodations  for 
feasting  the  hungry  multitude  expected  tomorrow 
— the  great  day  of  the  Exhibition. 

Around  the  sides  of  the  enclosure  are  ample  stalls 
for  horses,  of  which  a  large  number  are  already  en- 
tered; also  pens  for  cattle.  The  stalls  and  pens 
are  covered  to  ])roteet  the  animals  from  the  intol- 
erable heat.  Water  carts  pass  along  occasionally, 
and  the  animals  are  treated  to  a  drink,  for  which 
we  doubt  not  they  are  very  grateful.  Water  is 
forced  into  hogsheads  upon  the  ground  by  a  hydrau- 
lic ram,  from  a  brook  which  gurgles  along  at  some 
distance  from  the  field.  The  arrangements  through- 
out are  am])le,  and  reflect  much  credit  upon  the 
committee  of  lu-rangements. 

Tuesday — Second  Day. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  two  o'clock,  a  procession  was 
formed  and  escorted  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
orator  of  the  day,  the  invited  guests  and  officers  of 
the  society  to  the  grounds.  While  the  procession 
was  en  route,  we  took  occasion  to  look  at  a  couple 
of  violins  to  which  our  attention  was  especially 
called.  They  were  manufactured  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Arey, 
a  fanner  of  Boscawen,  who  has  not  only  an  exqui- 
site taste  for  music,  but  great  mechanical  genius,  as 
some  beautiful  inlaid  work-boxes  in  the  exhibition, 
the  product  of  his  leisure  hours,  fully  testify.  About 
a  year  since  Mr.  Arey  having  read  of  the  scientific 
pro])ortions  of  a  Cremona  violin,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  try  his  hand  in  making  one;  he  did  so,  and 
it  was  sent  to  Boston  to  a  music-dealer,  who  at  once 
sold  it,  we  believe,  for  some  $30.  Mr.  Arey  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  sale,  visited  Boston,  where  he  Ve- 
ceived  the  most  flattering  assurances  of  the  worth 
of  the  instrument,  from  good  judges,  who  urged 


him  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  manufacture. 
He  has  manufactured  several  since  then  on  rainy 
days,  and  during  his  leisure  moments,  and  they  find 
a  ready  sale  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  each. 
The  gentleman,  we  lean.,  is  not  satisfied  with  his 
present  attainments  in  the  excellence  of  the  manu- 
facture, but  means  to  make  them  equal  to  the  Cre- 
monas.  He  is  about  to  establish  himself  at  Con- 
cord.    This  is  the  way  with  Yankees. 

The  procession  arrived  upon  the  ground  at  two 
and  a  half  o'clock.  The  area  of  a  large  radius  was 
a  sea  of  humanity,  surging  to  and  fro,  each  wave  en- 
deavoring to  dash  up  to  the  stand.  Occasionally  a 
cry  from  the  ladies  told  how  severely  they  were 
moved  about,  without  the  least  power  of  resistance. 

The  orator  of  the  day,  Hon.  C.  B.  Haddock,  late 
U.  S.  Minister  to  Portugal,  was  then  introduced  to 
the  assembly  by  the  President,  Ex-Governor  Ba- 
ker. 

The  speaker  commenced  with  a  brief  notice  of  ag- 
riculture under  the  Romans.  The  present  state  of 
agriculture  was  next  spoken  of,  that  it  was  now  a 
science — a  study.  The  old  times  had  passed  away. 
The  next  topic  was  the  ennobling  influence  of  agri- 
culture. The  farmer  is  the  happiest  of  men.  As 
farmers  we  should  be  satisfied — even  as  New  Hamp- 
shire farmers  we  have  reason  to  be  satisfied,  although 
our  soil  is  sterile  and  hard  to  cultivate.  There  are 
other  lands,  beautiful  lands,  that  are  more  inviting ; 
but  we  have  compensation  for  our  hardship.  The 
self-denial,  the  enterprise  which  compels  the  farmer 
to  exert  himself — the  cold  winter  which  fastens  us 
to  our  firesides,  developes  the  best  instincts  of  the 
heart. 

We  have  a  great  deal  to  do  for  agriculture ;  first, 
we  need  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 
In  this  connection,  the  orator  referred  to  the  pro- 
fessions, and  said  that  that  which  was  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  others  was  neglected.  We  needed  an 
agricultural  school — a  national  agricultural  bureau. 
The  inhabitants  of  Manchester  were  not  more  inter- 
ested in  manufacture  than  the  farmers  of  New 
Hampshire  in  agriculture.  He  then  referred  to  the 
true  policy  of  New  Hampshire — that  it  was  manu- 
facturing. There  should  be  a  mill  upon  every 
stream  ;  agriculture  would  thrive  thereby. 

Horticulture  was  also  a  legitimate  occupation  for 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  New  Hampshire.  In 
this  connection  the  orator  pictured  the  loveliness, 
the  beauty,  the  healthfulness  of  the  occupation ;  it 
was  Paradise  regained.  Horticulture  was  a  teach- 
er to  the  farmer — teaching  him  that  a  great  deal 
could  be  i)roduced  from  a  small  quantity  of  land. 

A  liberal  education  is  not  a  disqualification  for  a 
farmer.  A  hberally  educated  man  is  a  full  grown 
man.  It  is  not  neccessary  that  he  should  be  a  col- 
lege graduate,  to  be  such.  The  book  of  nature  was 
ever  l)efore  him.  No  pursuit  was  better  than  far- 
ming to  develop  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

In  conclusion,  he  said  tliat  there  was  something 
beautiful  in  the  thought  that  at  last  we  might  close 
our  earthly  existence  upon  the  spot  Mhich  we  had 
cultivated  and  adorned.  The  address  was  one  of 
great  beauty,  and  had  the  rare  merit  of  being  brief. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  there  was  an  un- 
qualified political  address,  by  Mr.  Botts,  of  Vir- 
ginia ! 

Friday — Third  Day. 

The  morning  of  Friday  was  beautifully  clear  and 
mild.     A  hght  fog  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Merri- 
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mac,  but  as  the  sun  ascended  the  heavens,  it  disap- 
peared, and  at  eight  o'clock  everything  in  nature 
was  as  beautiful  as  could  be  wished  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  exhibition.  At  eight  o'clock  the  trotting 
horses  occupied  the  track.  Also  a  large  sized  bull, 
\vith  a  rider  u])on  his  back,  which  went  round  the 
course  in  good  time,  but  not  very  elegantly.  Not- 
withstanding the  crowd  was  so  dense  yesterday, 
there  was  a  resj)ectable  attendance,  and  a  call  for 
tickets  up  to  the  hour  of  1  P.  M. 

During  liie  morning,  we  fell  in  company  with  G. 
W.  Ncsmilh,  Esq.,  of  Franklin,  formerly  President 
of  the  Society,  and  obtained  from  him  some  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  in 
that  i)lace.  The  manuiactory  was  erected  about  a 
year  since,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  hands  are  now 
constantly  employed  in  the  mill,  besides  hidividuals 
in  some  five  hundred  families  in  the  surrounding 
country.  The  machinery  used  is  of  American  in- 
vention, and  it  manufactures  an  article  very  difler- 
ent  from  those  jiroducod  by  foreign  looms.  Four 
diff'erent  colored  threads  are  interwoven  by  a  loom 
now  in  operation,  a  thing  not  known  in  English 
manufacture.  Seventy  thousand  dozen  pairs  were 
manufactured  the  past  year.  The  company  have  a 
contract  with  Government  to  sujjply  the  navy  with 
twelve  thousand  dozen  pairs  the  coming  year.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  j)ounds  of  wool, 
per  annum,  are  used,  all  American ;  indeed,  all  the 
material  consumed  is  American,  save  some  of  the 
dye  stuffs.  Most  of  the  wool  in  the  immediate  \i- 
cinity  is  used  in  the  establishment. 

The  looms  do  their  work  so  easily  that  a  lad  of 
fifteen  will  weave  sixteen  dozen  pairs  per  day.  The 
two  hundred  and  fifty  operatives  receive  about  five 
thousand  dollars  per  month  for  their  labors,  and 
the  individuals  in  the  surrounding  country  who  do 
the  "seaming,"  receive  about  fifteen  hundred  more, 
making  a  total  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  paid 
out  to  the  j)Coi)le  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty miles.  The  articles  produced  are  of  excellent 
texture,  and  find  a  ready  market.  It  is  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  inliabitants  of  the  State  to  know  that 
after  sleeping  a  Van  Winkle  sleep  of  years.  New 
Ham])shire  is  at  last  seeking  with  rapid  strides  her 
true  destiny.  An  old  and  matronly  lady,  while  ex- 
amining the  s])lendid  exhibition  of  hosiery  jjresent- 
ed,  objected  to  the  manufacture  as  being  prejudicial 
to  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation  of  girls — 
"it  would  lead  to  idleness,"  slie  said,  "and  the  Lord 
knows  that  they  gad  enough  now."  The  remark  of 
the  good  dame  raised  many  smiles  upon  the  cheeks 
of  the  young  ladies  within  hearing. 

Plowing  Match. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  Plowing  Match  wa.s  held  on 
ground  at  tlie  north  end  of  the  city,  nearly  up  to 
tlie  i)lace  where  the  brave  revolutionary  hero  Stark 
"slecjjs  his  last  sleep." 

The  ground  was  a  sandy  loam,  well  swarded,  and 
requiring  a  strong  team  to  carry  the  plow  steadily 
to  the  depth  of  seven  inches.  Seven  teams  were 
entered — four  single  ox,  one  double  team  of  two- 
year  old  steers,  and  two-horse  teams.  Each  com- 
petitor was  allowed  to  "take  his  time" — a  most  ju- 
dicious arrangement,  as  there  was  no  hurrying, 
shouting,  or  use  of  the  whijj,  but  a  steady  drive  as 
if  each  was  u])on  his  own  field.  The  worlv  in  gen- 
eral was  well  done,  especially  that  j)erformed  l)y  the 
steers,  who  acted  like  oxen,  bracing  their  shoulders 
to  the  work  without  the  appliance  of  whip  or  goad. 


As  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
ground  before  the  report  of  the  committee  was  giv- 
en, we  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  were  the  suc- 
cessful competitors. 

Close  of  tiie  Fair. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  reports  of  the  judges  were 
given  from  the  orator's  stand. 

After  the  j)remiums  had  been  awarded,  an  auc- 
tion was  held  in  the  tents  for  the  sale  of  articles. 
The  fast  horses  also  appeared  upon  the  course  to 
gratify  the  never-tired  gaze  of  that  jiortion  of  the 
■  community  who  delight  to  see  how  quickly  a  horse 
[can  travel  a  mile.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be 
I  remembered  that  many  of  the  best  men  of  the  com- 
j  munity  begin  to  doubt  the  utility  of  State  Fairs. 
The  "fast"  men  and  "fast"  horses  are  in  some  de- 
gree obtaining  a  jirominency  which  makes  every- 
thing else  suljordinate.  The  tendencies  are  towards 
horse-racing,  and  unless  a  change  is  made  in  this 
respect,  it  is  apj)rehended  that  in  a  few  years  this 
will  be  the  all-absorbing  feature  of  such  exhibi- 
tions. 

A  large  number  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
State  were  present  upon  the  occasion,  besides  some 
from  abroad. — Journal,  ahi-idged. 


WATEE  RAMS—CEMENT  PIPES. 
The  following  communication,  which  we  find   in 
the  Country  Gentleman,  is  one  of  those   practical 
things,  coming  home  to  a  majority  of  farmers,  that 
possesses  a  real  value  : 

As  I  very  frequently  receive  queries  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  respecting  cement  pipe  and 
cement  cisterns,  and  their  durability,  I  would  be 
much  obliged,  if  you  will  permit  me,  through  your 
journal,  to  answer  several  communications  in  regard 
to  hydraulics. 

1.  Can  hydraulic  rams  be  put  up  and  made  to 
raise  the  water  80  or  100  feet,  and  be  made  durable  ? 
My  answer,  from  experience,  is — Tliere  is  one  run- 
ning at  this  place,  which  has  been  in  ojieration 
seven  years,  and  1  see  no  good  reason  whv  it  should 
not  continue  for  50  more.  I  find  the  great  failure 
in  these  machines  is  caused  by  Ixid  setting,  as  I  have 
fitted  over  a  large  number  which  have  given  perfect 
satisfaction. 

2.  Can  cisterns  be  made  on  sandy  soil,  without 
stone  or  bricks,  that  will  be  lasting  ?  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  business  for  twenty  years,  and  have 
put  them  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  even  quicksand,  and 
am  yet  ignorant  of  a  failure.  I  consider  stone  or 
bricks  used  a  damage ;  the  natural  earth  is  far  bet- 
ter to  put  the  cement  on,  and  with  one  tliird  the 
expense. 

3.  Cement  has  got  to  be  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  can  be  found  in  almost  all  large  villages.  I 
])urchase  a  good  article  of  tlic  manufacturer  for  one 
dollar  ])er  barrel  by  the  quantity. 

4.  ])oes  it  need  slaking,  like  other  lime?     No. 

5.  What  proportions  do  you  use,  for  jjipe  ?  One- 
fourth  of  lime,  as  a  general  rule  ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  vary  from  tliat,  as  some  jiortions  of  sand  are  more 
porous  than  others,  even  in  the  same  bed. 

(5.  The  color  varies  in  different  localities  ;  the 
Onondaga  cement  is  a  yellowish  cast ;  tlie  Rosen- 
dale  cement  is  of  a  light  slate  color,  ihidington 
and  the  Newark  Comj)any  at  Kingston  manufacture 
a  good  article.     Onondaga  cement  requires  to  be 
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differently  prepared  where  you  form  an  entire  body, 
such  as  pipes. 

7.  Does  it  become  useless  after  being  ground  one 
year  ?  I  have  put  down  \n\^e  of  it  after  it  had  been 
ground  and  barreled  seven  years,  and  the  pipe  has 
been  down  and  in  use  fourteen  years. 

8.  New  ])ipe  can  be  attached  to  old,  and  made 
tight.  It  can  be  drilled,  and  lateral  branches  lead 
off  for  different  purposes. 

9.  A  good  set  of  moidding  rods  with  mould  is 
worth  twelve  dollars. 

10.  What  is  the  expense  of  putting  down  one 
inch  cement  pipe  ?  One  barrel  of  cement  will 
make  eight  rods  of  pipe.  My  price  is  37i  cents 
a  rod  and  furnished,  and  you  can  calculate  the 
rest. 

1 1.  Is  it  durable  ?  I  believe  when  properly  put 
down,  it  is  as  lasting  as  time. 

Colosse,  JV.  Y.  A.  Butterfield. 


MIDDLESEX  NORTH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  first  exhi- 
bition of  this  new  society  at  Chelmsford,  on  Wednes- 
day, Sejjt.  19.  The  rain  of  the  day  j)revious  had 
laid  the  dust,  and  the  air  was  cool  and  exhilarating. 
Everybody  seemed  to  breathe  free  again  after  the 
intense  heat  of  nearly  all  the  preceding  portion  of 
September,  so  that  everybody  was  elastic,  good- 
natured  and  active — and  that  is  a  great  deal  to  be- 
gin with  on  a  show  day.  The  horses  were  nimble 
and  showy — the  cattle  cool  and  contented — the  pigs 
slept  and  grunted  in  their  narrow  domains,  unless 
stirred  up  by  some  visitor  eager  to  see  their  points 
— turkeys  "gobbled,"  hens  cackled,  and  rooster 
most  defiantly  crowed  to  his  neighbor  rooster 
across  the  way.  All  was  life  and  animation  and 
good  feeling  in  the  centre  of  Old  Chelmsford,  on 
that  da}',  i^ven  the  sun  himself,  as  much  of  a 
bore  as  he  has  recently  been  charged  with  being, 
was  held  in  good  fellowship — for  men  and  maidens, 
and  pigs  and  poultry,  were  basking  in  his  beams, 
and  declared  they  were  really  congenial. 

We  first  looked  at  the  plowing  match.  Eleven 
teams  were  entered,  and  ten  contested.  The 
ground  selected  was  a  sandy  loam,  without  stones, 
and  with  only  a  very  slight  sward.  It  was  well 
plowed,  as  it  might  have  been  with  only  ordinary 
teams  and  plowmen — but  it  was  evident,  notwith- 
standing, that  there  was  skill  in  both,  which  would 
have  done  good  work  anywhere. 

The  trial  of  strength  and  skill  of  working  oxen 
was  finely  contested.  The  load  drawn,  including 
the  wagon,  weighed  6000  pounds,  and  it  was  han- 
dled by  several  with  great  credit  to  the  teamster 
and  team.  After  trial  by  the  ox  teams,  a  single 
horse,  the  property  of  Mr.  White,  of  Lowell,  was 
hitched  to  the  end  of  the  tongue  of  the  wagon, 
started  it  in  the  sand  and  drew  it  up  a  sharp  pitch 
to  the  level  ground.  His  weight,  we  were  informed 
is  1675  pounds. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  not  large,  but  included 


some  fine  specimens.  A  pair  of  native  oxen,  the 
property  of  H.  A.  &  S.  A.  Coburn,  of  Lowell,  5 
years  old,  weight  3905  lbs.  and  girting  7  feet  8 
inches,  attracted  all.  They  are  working  cattle,  and 
regularly  employed  on  the  farm.  Elijih  M.  Reed's 
Alderney,  the  best  cow,  probably,  in  the  State,  was 
there,  ^^^th  a  calf  by  her  side.  Z.  P.  Proctor,  of 
Dunstable,  and  H.  C.  Merriam,  of  Tewksbury,  each 
had  Durham  Short  Horn  bulls,  which  were  fine. 
Messrs.  Spencer,  of  Lowell,  Sheldon,  of  Wilming- 
ton, G.  P.  Wright,  of  Dunstable,  Gardner  Parker, 
of  Billerica,  and  Wm.  Nichols,  of  Lowell,  had  cat- 
tle, horses  and  swine,  which  were  excellent,  but 
which  Ave  cannot  more  particularly  speak  of  now. 

The  display  of  vegetables  was  remarkably  fine, 
indeed,  we  have  rarely  seen  better,  and  they  em- 
braced every  kind  usually  found  in  Ncav  England. 
We  noticed  among  other  marvellous  growths,  21 
pumpkins,  all  produced  fi-om  a  single  hill,  any  one 
of  which  would  make  a  very  large  house  for  a  fam- 
ily of  a  dozen  persons  from  LiUiput ! 

But  the  room  containing  the  fruit  and  the  handi- 
work of  the  ladies  was  the  centre  of  attraction  on 
that  day.  We  had  no  desire  to  select  specimens  of 
unusual  merit  where  all  were  so  good.  Pears  were 
very  fine,  and  in  variety;  so  were  the  plums,  Wash- 
ington, Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Gages  and  others. 
Some  specimens  of  Crawford's  Early  Peaches,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  David  C.  Perham,  surpassed  in  size 
any  we  had  ever  before  seen.  The  specimens  of 
apples  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  in  considera- 
ble variety ;  indeed,  it  would  puzzle  some  of  the 
State  shows  to  make  so  fine  a  display  of  apples,  and 
if  they  were  not  all  rightly  named,  it  is  only  an  er- 
ror that  much  older  societies  are  quite  liable  to  fall 
into. 

There  was  some  fine  Poulb-y  on  the  ground,  but 
the  display  was  not  large. 

The  address  Avas  by  the  Hon.  Tappax  Went- 
WORTH,  of  Lowell.  His  topics  were,  the  policy  and 
action  of  the  State  in  relation  to  agriculture,  a  brief 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  County  Society,  and 
the  practice  of  agriculture  in  England.  He  thought 
the  hardness  of  our  soil  led  the  earlier  settlers  into 
other  pursuits,  and  that  the  same  influences  may 
l)e  in  ojjcration  now ;  the  demand  for  agricultural 
products  calls  for  better  cultivation  ;  he  spoke  of  the 
means  of  increasing  crops,  of  the  profits  of  farming, 
and  brought  together  statistics  which  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  hereafter.  The  address  was  em- 
inently practical,  and  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and 
we  hope  to  see  it  handsomely  printed. 

The  dinner  was  Avell  attended  by  some  five  hun- 
dred persons,  nearly  one-half  of  whom,  we  should 
judge,  were  ladies — truly  a  most  admirable  feature 
in  these  social  gatherings. 

The  President  of  the  Society— the  Hon.  WiLLlAM 
Spencer — addressed  the  multitude  in  a  neat  and 
appropriate  speech,  and  remarks  were  made  by  Dr. 
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Bartlett,  of  Chelmsford,  Mr.  Wentworth,  of  Lowell, 
Mr.  Bro\TO,  of  Concord,  and  Messrs.  Clark  and 
Proctor,  of  Danvers. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  first  Exhibition  of  the  new 
Society  has  been  a  successful  one  ;  but  it  will  take 
more  than  one  year,  to  hitch  the  team  and  straight- 
en the  chain  so  as  to  get  an  even  draft  and  full  pow- 
er ;  but  the  team  is  there,  and  will  perform  the  work 
effectually  by-and-hy.  We  tender  our  thanks  for 
kind  attentions,  congratulate  them  upon  their  au- 
spicious prospects,  and  wish  them  abundant  success 
in  all  their  future  efforts  in  the  noble  cause. 


/tir  t/te  2\ew  England  Farmer. 

THE  POTATO  BORER. 

Friend  Brown  : — Hanng  your  attention  called 
to  a  worm  found  in  the  potato  vines,  you  express  a 
desire  to  be  mule  acquainted  with  his  history  and 
character.  With  this  worthy  I  think  I  may  claim 
an  acquaintance  of  many  years  standing,  and  though 
knowing  no  good  of  him,  douiit  his  capacity  for  any 
very  extensive  evil.  Unless  very  greatly  deceived 
in  the  individuil,  I  have  had  the  honor — am  I  to 
say  rare  honor  ? — of  his  acquantance,  man  and  boy, 
some  thirty  years,  having  occasionally  met  him  at 
liis  work  in  potato  and  dahlia  stalks,  and  more 
or  less  every  year  in  corn  stalks. 

Five  years  siijce  I  had  some  choice  dahlias  present- 
ed mc,  which  he  almost  entirely  destroyed,  before  I 
detected  the  cause.  This  year  he  figured  pretty  ex- 
tensively in  my  stalks,  both  corn  and  potatoes,  which 
I  attributed — as  1  did  the  excess  of  grubs  and  other 
similar  vermin — to  our  cold,  backward  spring.  He 
is  al)out  one  inch  in  length,  with  a  dark  head,  flesh- 
colored  neck,  tail  and  belly,  and  a  brown  or  choco- 
late-colored back ;  in  motion,  nimble  and  active, 
moving  up  and  down  his  hole  in  the  pith  or  heart  of 
the  stalk  witli  great  ease  and  speed,  ibr  a  worm,  and 
when  placed  upon  the  ground,  jjrojjelling  as  if  he 
heard  the  dinner-horn.  Evidently  a  slalk-']ohheT  by 
profession,  though  rarely  seen,  I  jjresume,  at  the 
broker's  hoard.  lie  has,  however,  com])letel}- 
wormed  himself  into  the  business,  and  is  quite  as 
successful  in  his  oj)erations,  and  as  essentially  uses 
up  the  stocks  upon  which  he  operates,  as  the  most 
accomplished  among  them  ;  I  should  never  suspect 
him  of  the  "j)otato-rot,"  however,  as  does  one  of 
your  correspondents,  stalk-p\)hcT  though  he  be. — 
Indeed,  from  my  knowledge  of  his  hal)its  and  pro- 
pensities, I  should  deem  him  much  more  capable 
of  tunnelling  the  Hoosac,  and  that,  you  perceive, 
is  setting  him  down  as  a  very  great  bore,  as  since 
that  scurvy  affthir  of  the  dahlias  I  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do.  h.  p. 

East  IVohurn,  Sept.,  185o. 


Lakk  .SuPKRion  Copper  Mines. — From  reliable 
sources  we  learn  that  the  ])ro(luclion  of  roi)])erthis 
season  will  l)e  about  5,000  tons  mine  weight,  amount- 
ing to  say  3,.jOO  tons  of  ingot  copper,  being  fully 
one-seventeenth  of  the  entire  ])rodnct  of  the  world". 
The  product  of  another  year  will,  in  all  proliability, 
be  much  greater  than  that  of  tlie  jjresent.  The  val 
ue  of  copper  for  the  ])rescnt  year  will  l)e  about 
$l,7o(),(IO().  Another  year  it  will  probably  reach 
$2,000,000. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

BOOKS   FOR   FARMERS. 

In  your  paper  for  April,  page  197,  in  answer  to 
one  of  your  corres])ondents,  you  gave  a  list  of  Ijooks. 
I  had  Johnston's  Chemistry  and  Geology,  Browne's 
Muck  Manual,  and  Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle ; 
the  others  1  have  purchased,  with  the  exce])tion  of 
Downing's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees.  Li  asking  for 
Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  they  gave  me  a 
London  edition  of  1844,  by  Sir  Humjjhrey  Davy, 
but  edited  liy  John  Shur.     Was  that  right  ? 

Is  there  no  later  edition  of  the  Farmer's  Ency- 
clopaedia and  Harris  on  Insects,  than  18o2  ?  I  have 
perused  these  books  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Remarks. — There  has  not  been,  to  our  know- 
ledge, an  American  edition  of  Davy's  Chemistry, 
and  no  later  edition  of  the  Encyclopa-dia  or  Harris' 
Insects  than  1852. 

WANTS  TO  BE   A  FARMER — QUESTIONS  HARD  TO 
ANSWER. 

"I  wish  to  ask  if  there  is  much  chance  for  a  young 
man  without  money  to  get  ahead  in  the  country  ? 
Is  there  much  time  for  reading  and  study  ?  Do 
you  know  of  a  good  farmer  that  wants,  or  would 
take  on  trial  such  a  youngster  as  I  shall  describe  my- 
self to  be  ?  I  am  5  feet  8  inches  high,  rather  slen- 
der, 19  years  of  age,  have  a  good  common  school 
education ;  I  am  industrious,  honest  and  sober,  and 
can  obtixhi  certificates  to  these  facts  from  reliable 
persons,  and  I  neither  chew  or  smoke  tobacco." 

Remarks.  —  Industry,  Honesty  and  Sobriety  are 
three  cardinal  virtues,  and  they  do  not  often  fail  of 
success.  But  it  is  an  up-hill  work  to  go  to  farming 
"without  money."  That  must  be  earned  or  bor- 
rowed first.  Now  who  will  take  our  young  friend, 
on  trial,  among  our  numerous  good  farmers,  and 
pay  him  a  fair  compensation  for  liis  labor,  and  teach 
him  the  art  which  he  aspires  to  learn  ?  That,  in 
our  opinion,  is  just  what  his  case  requires — to  go 
into  a  kmd  family,  on  a  good  farm  that  is  conducted 
systematically  and  with  some  considerable  degree 
of  science,  where  he  could  at  the  same  time  earn 
something  with  which  to  make  a  beginning,  and  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  business  of  the  farm. 

We  could  refer  to  gentlemen  in  our  own,  and 
many  other  towns  in  the  State,  who  could  be  ex- 
ceedingly useful  to  young  men  in  this  way,  and  not 
be  losers  themselves.     Most  happy  shall  we  be  to 

inform  "F.  E.  C,"  of  N 1,   of  such  an  opjjortu- 

nity  whenever  it  is  made  known  to  us.  In  the 
meantime,  we  refer  him  to  the  article  in  another 
column,  on  the  Study  of  ^Agriculture,  and  to  the 
advertisement  of  Prof.  Nasu. 

FINE   APRICOTS. 

I  send  you  a  few  of  my  apricots,  for  the  ])urpose 
of  ascertaining  the  name  of  tiie  kind.  I  sujipose 
tliem  to  be  either  the  Moorjmrk  or  J'eitch  .i/jricot, 
l)ut  as  I  have  no  other  sort  with  which  to  compare 
them,  I  cannot  satisfy  myseli'  of  wliicii  variety  they 
are.  The  descriptions  in  the  liooks  are  very  much 
alike.     On  the  25th  of  last  month,  I  took  one  from 
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the  tree,  measuring  full  7  inches  in  circumference, 
and  quite  a  number  of  others  from  6  to  6^  inches ; 
and  six  of  them  weighed  a  pound. 

The  specimens  I  send  you  are  not  so  large  as 
they  are  the  last  of  the  season.  Hoping  they  will 
reach  you  in  good  condition,  so  that  you  may  test 
their  deliciousness,  I  remain,  very  respectfully  yours, 

Leominster,  Sept.  5.  C.  C.  Field. 

Remarks. — The  apricots  were  received  in  good 
condition,  and  were  as  delicious  as  any  we  have  ever 
tasted.  Indeed,  we  never  saw  finer  grown  at  the 
South.  We  think  the  variety  the  Peach,  though 
the  Peach  and  Moorpark  bear  a  strong  resemblance. 
Thank  you,  sir. 

WIL\T  IS  THE   EXPENSE   OF   KEEPING   A  HORSE? 

Mr.  Editor  :— Cannot  some  of  your  numerous  sub- 
scribers, who  have  made  and  are  continually  making 
exj^eriraents,  give  us  the  actual  expense  attending 
the  keeping  of  horses  ?  Probably  there  are  more 
persons  chrectly  and  indirectly  interested  in  this 
matter,  than  most  any  other  which  could  be  men 
tioned. 

We  will  say  the  horse  is  a  good  feeder,  weighs 
nine  hundred  pounds,  and  is  required  to  labor  every 
day,  to  that  extent  which  will  not  injure  him  ;  hay 
at  twenty  dollars  per  ton,  and  meal  at  one  dollar 
per  bushel.  What  I  would  wish  to  know,  is,  what 
would  jDrobably  be  the  expense  of  keeping  a  horse, 
per  annum,  under  these  circumstances,  including 
shoeing  ?  Can  the  horse  be  kept  in  proper  condi- 
tion for  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  ? 
In  this  I  calculate  he  will  consume  two  tons  of  hay, 
about  sixty-eight  and  a  half  bushels  of  meal,  and 
the  cost  of  shoeing  ten  dollars.  If  there  is  any 
cheaper  or  better  way,  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  some  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  what 
it  is,  and  much  oblige  one  who  is  deeply  uiterested 
in  the  suliject.  Respectfully,  n.  Q.  t. 

East  Weymouth,  Aug.  27,  ISoo. 

Remarks. — Will  some  of  our  numerous  readers 
who  have  paid  attention  to  tliis  matter,  reply  to  the 
important  queries  propounded  above  ? 

WORK   DONE   BY   MOWING   MACHINES. 

On  looking  over  the  return  of  work  done  by  mow- 
ing machines,  the  present  season,  I  find  Manny's 
Machine,  made  by  Adriance  &  Co.,  of  Worcester, 
has  cut  loO  acres  in  140  hours,  averaghig  one  and 
a  half  tons  to  the  acre,  at  an  ex])ense  of  accidents 
less  than  $5.  If  this  machine  will  continue  to  op- 
erate as  well,  I  think  it  will  not  fail  to  find  employ- 
ment.   

A   YELLOW   LOAM   SOIL. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  a  description, 
through  your  paper,  of  a  yellow  loam  soil;  i.  e.,  if 
that  is  a  proper  name  for  a  soil. 

A  Northern  Subscriber. 

Canaan,  Vt.,  1855. 

Remarks.  —  Will  some  one  cultivating  such  a 
soil  describe  it  to  the  inquirer  ? 

Wool.— "J.  B.  P.,"  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  will  please 
accept  our  thanks,  for  liis  proposition  to  furnish  us 
samples  of  wool. 


LADY'S  DEPAKTMENT. 


DOMESTIC  KECIPES. 

Candied  Or.\nge  or  Lemon  Peel. — Boil  the 
rind  from  thick  skin  oranges  or  lemons  in  plenty  of 
water,  until  they  are  tender,  and  the  bitterness  is 
out ;  change  the  water  once  or  twice,  if  necessary. 
Clarify  half  a  pound  of  sugar  with  a  half  a  cup  of 
water  for  each  pound  of  peel ;  when  it  is  clear,  put 
in  the  peels,  cover  them,  and  boil  them  until  clear, 
and  the  syruj)  almost  a  candy ;  then  take  them  out, 
and  lay  them  on  inverted  sieves  to  dry;  boil  the 
syrup  with  additional  sugar,  then  put  in  the  peels ; 
stir  them  about  until  the  sugar  candies  around 
them  ;  then  talce  them  on  a  sieve,  and  set  them  in- 
to a  warm  oven,  or  before  a  fire ;  when  perfectly 
dry,  pack  them  m  a  wooden  box  with  tissue-paper 
between. 

To  MAICE  Fruit-Pies. — No  under  crust  should 
be  made  to  apple  or  any  fruit-pie.  It  is  always 
heavy  and  not  fit  to  eat.  Place  a  narrow  rim  of 
paste  around  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and  fill  with 
the  fruit,  either  raw  or  stewed,  and  cover  it.  The 
juices  will  be  retained  much  better,  and  it  will  save 
a  sight  of  flour  and  butter,  which  is  no  trifling  con- 
sideration in  these  days,  and  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence, save  dyspepsia,  which  costs  more.  After 
cutting,  they  are  taken  out  with  a  spoon. 

Milk  in  Bread. — I  have  more  objections  than 
one  to  milk  in  bread,  but  the  most  serious  is,  that 
persons  of  advanced  age,  who  are  in  the  daily  use  of 
millv-made  bread,  will  be  expected  to  suffer  from  an 
over  supply  of  osseous  or  bony  matter,  and  particu- 
larly if  their  kidneys  be  afl"ected.  Bread  should  al- 
ways be  made  with  water,  and  when  so  made,  it  is 
suitable  for  the  aged  and  the  young,  the  sick  and 
the  well.  And  as  for  sour  millv,  a  microscopic  view 
would,  I  presume,  present  additional  arguments 
against  its  use. — Water  Cure  Journal. 

To  Preserve  Iron  and  Steel  Knives  erom 
Rust. — Procure  some  melted  virgin  wax — the  pur- 
er the  better — and  rub  it  thoroughly  over  the  blades 
of  the  knives.  After  it  has  dried,  warm  the  knives, 
and  having  carefully  removed  the  wax  from  the  sur- 
face, rub  them  brislily  with  a  dry  cloth,  until  the 
original  polish  is  fully  restored.  This  will  fill  all 
pores  with  the  unctious  and  minute  particles  of  the 
wax,  which  will  adhere  firmly,  and  jn-event  the  in- 
trusion of  water  or  moisture  which  is  the  cause  of 
rust.  They  will  retain  their  brilliancy  for  weeks,  if 
used. 

To  Extract  a  Glass  Stopple. — Wrap  a  large 
sti'Ip  of  wool  around  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  once  ; 
fasten  one  end  of  this  firnil}-  to  some  stationary  ob- 
ject, and  hold  the  other  end  In  the  hand.  "See- 
saw" the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  the  friction  mil  so 
heat  the  latter  that  it  will  expand  sufficiently  to  al- 
low the  stopple  being  removed  with  ease. 

To  Clean  Paint. — Smear  a  i}iece  of  flannel  with 
common  whiting,  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  com- 
mon paste.  In  warm  weather.  Rub  the  surface  to 
l)e  cleaned  quite  brlskl}-,  and  wash  off  with  pure 
cold  water.  Grease  spots  will  In  this  way  be  almost 
instantly  removed,  as  well  as  other  filth,  and  the 
paint  will  retain  its  brilliancy  and  beauty  unim- 
paired. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

"Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers 

That  lately  sprang  and  stood 
In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs, 

A  beauteous  sisterhood  ? 
Alas  !  they  all  are  in  their  graves  ; 

The  gentle  race  of  flowers 
Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds, 

With  the  fair  and  good  of  ours. 
The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie. 

But  the  cold  Nuvemher  rain 
Calls  not,  from  out  the  gloomy  earth, 

The  lovely  ones  again."  Bryant. 

OVEMBER,  gloomy, 
sad  November,  we 
welcome  )"ou,  not 
withstanding   your 
grave  countenance 
and  despoiled  ap- 
pearance.   We  welcome  you 
in  the  same  spirit  that  we 
often   sing   that   beautifully 
touching  anthem — . 

"I  would  not  live  alway, 
I  ask  not  to  stay,"  &c. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  mel- 
ancholy thought  to  us,  that 
the  time  shall  surely  come 
when  M'e  shall  lie  down  for 
the  last  time  on  oui- 
worldly  couch ;  that 
our  "  body  shall  re- 
turn to  dust  as  it 
was,  and  our  spirit 
to  God  who  gave  it ;"  and  in  the  same  feeling  that 
we  admit  this  thought,  and  sing  the  anthem  alluded 
to,  we  welcome  that  annual  tj  i)e  of  decay — Novem- 
ber. 

Nothing  is  more  trite  than  the  comparison  of  the 
seasons  to  the  life  of  man,  but  its  triteness  makes 
its  tnith ;  and  he  Mho  observes  at  all,  cannot  fail  to 
see  how  Nature,  through  all  her  revolutions,  delin- 
eates upon  things  inanimate,  the  semblances  of 
things  animate,  sliowing  the  close  connection  of 
man  and  bird  and  beast,  wth  the  unbreathing  Na- 
ture that  surrounds  them,  and  leading  the  human 
mind  naturally  to  comparisons  and  reflections  by 


which  a  moral  lesson  is  engrafted  on  the  connec- 
tion of  the  animate  with  the  inanimate. 

November,  although  classed  as  the  last  Autumn 
month,  in  our  northern  climate,  partakes  far  more 
of  Winter  than  of  Summer,  and,  on  its  conclusion, 
we  often  see  the  white  garb  of  Winter  spread  over 
all  the  earth  about  us,  and  hear  the  merry  bells,  as 
the  sleigh-riders  glide  smoothly  along  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  road-way,  seeking  either  business  or 
pleasure.  The  harvests  are  now  all  secured.  The 
scaffolds  in  the  good  farmer's  barn  are  filled  to  the 
very  rafters  with  clean  and  wholesome  and  sweet- 
smelHng  hay;  the  grain-bins  are  well  filled  with 
corn  and  rye  and  wheat  and  oats ;  in  the  cellars  ai'e 
stowed  away  potatoes  and  pumpkins,  beets,  carrots, 
turnips,  &c.  &c.,  ready  for  indulging  the  appetite  of 
both  man  and  beast ;  the  wood  MJiich  was  cut,  split, 
and  so  nicely  packed  away  in  the  wood-house  last 
Winter  and  Spring,  now  begins  to  yield  its  com- 
forts in  the  cheerful  blaze  ujjon  the  winter  hearth ; 
the  long  evenmgs  are  spent  by  the  farmer's  family 
and  his  friends  and  neighbors  before  the  ruddy 
glow  made  by  the  ignition  of  the  seasoned  oak, 
walnut  and  rock  maple.  If  the  farmer  has  done  his 
duty,  the  cattle  stalls  are  all  in  order,  tight,  warm  and 
comfortable  ;  cattle-cords  and  curr3'-combs  are  kejit 
hanging  in  theii'  proper  places,  and  every  morning 
the  oxen  and  cows  are  carded  smooth  and  nice,  and 
the  horses  are  curried  and  their  manes  and  tails 
combed  out  and  made  to  shine  almost  as  if  they 
were  of  silk.  The  sleds  are  got  ready  to  haul  the 
wintei-'s  wood  to  be  cut,  saM'ed,  split  and  piled  in 
place  of  that  M-hich  was  prepared  last  winter,  and 
which  is  now  so  useful,  and  all  is  ready  for  old  Bo- 
reas. Farmer  Slothful  has  come  over  from  Sleepy 
Hollow,  to  pay  Farmer  Thrifty  a  visit  at  Wide- 
awakeville.  He  arrived  last  evening,  mounted  on  a 
poor,  raw-boned  horse,  having  on  him  a  wagon-har- 
ness, the  farmer  riding  just  behind  the  pad  saddle. 

Farmer  Thrifty  had  just  finished  work  at  the 
barn,  and  was  ajiproaching  the  house  as  Farmer 
Slothful  rode  up.  "Why,  what  upon  earth  has 
happened  to  bring  you  here  hi  lliat  pliglit,  neigh- 
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bor  S.  ?"  said  Farmer  T.  "Well,"  replied  Farmer 
S.,  "it  is  sti-ange,  but  I  never  do  set  out  to  ride  any- 
where without  meeting  with  some  sort  of  an  acci- 
dent ;  it  does  seem  as  if  our  boys  never  could  have 
anything  in  order.  About  a  mile  doM'n  the  road, 
off  came  the  tire  from  one  of  the  hind  wheels  of  the 
wagon,  and  before  I  could  stop  the  old  horse,  away 
went  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  I  was  jolting  along 
on  the  ends  of  the  spokes,  and  so  I  had  to  unhitch, 
leave  the  wagon,  and  ride  up  here  in  tliis  way." 
Farmer  S.  was  made  welcome,  of  course,  his  horse 
taken  care  of,  and  he  seated  before  the  warm  fire. 
The  evening  passed  pleasantly  away,  for  Farmer 
Slothful  was  a  good  talker,  and  could  tell  good  sto- 
ries, and  was  interesting.  The  farmers  have  break- 
fasted, (Farmer  Slothful  did  not  get  up  till  he  Avas 
called  to  breakfast,)  and  Farmer  Thrifty  proposes 
to  take  Farmer  Slothful  about  the  premises.  They 
visit  the  barn. 

"How  well  your  cattle  do  look,"  says  Farmer  S. ; 
"somehoAv  I  cannot  keep  mine  loolung  so  well.  I 
often  tell  our  boys  I  don't  believe  they  take  as  good 
care  as  they  ought  of  them,  and  I  see  you  have  got 
these  new-fashioned  chains  to  tie  them  up  with ; 
I've  heard  of  them,  but  have  gone  on  in  the  old 
way  of  using  wooden  bows,  and  when  old  Billy  got 
loose  the  other  night  and  hooked  my  best  heifer  al- 
most to  death,  I  told  our  boys  I  thought  we  had 
better  try  some  better  way  of  tying  up  the  cattle, 
but  Joe  seemed  to  thinlv  it  would  be  more  plague 
than  profit,  and  so  we  have  kept  on  the  old  way. 
And  then  your  hay-mows,  how  well  they  look — so 
smooth  and  regular — I  never  could  learn  our  boys 
to  lay  a  mow  well,  1)ut  there,  the  hay  is  just  as  good 
as  if  it  was  all  laid  in  regular !  And  so  you  keep 
yom-  scythes  all  hung  up  in  that  way — well,  that  is 
an  excellent  plan ;  as  for  me,  I  cannot  do  it,  for  our 
boys  will  have  one  here,  and  another  there,  and 
John  left  his  hanging  on  an  apple  tree  all  last  win- 
ter, and  it  was  ruined.  And  so  (taking  down  one) 
you  have  got  these  new  kind  of  fastenings ;  it  is  a 
great  improvement,  isn't  it  ?  How  firm  it  holds 
the  scythe  to  the  snath  !  Well,  I  declare,  if  I  have 
told  our  boys  once,  I've  told  them  twenty  times 
that  we  must  have  some  of  these  new  snaths,  but 
Joe  thinks  these  new-fangled  notions  are  humbugs, 
and  so  we  go  on  in  the  old  way — first  we  wedge, 
and  then  we  put  a  piece  of  leather  under  the 
wedge,  and  if  we  can't  keep  the  scjthe  set  right 
any  other  Avay,  we  drive  a  nail  behind  the  wedge, 
and  so  Ave  manage  to  get  along,  but  if  I  live  till 
next  haying  time  I  Avill  have  some  of  these  snaths." 

Then  the  tAvo  farmers  pass  tkrough  a  door  into 
the  work-shop.  "Well,  I  do  declare  now,  if  you 
haven't  got  a  work-shop,"  said  Farmer  S.,  "and  all 
your  tools  seem  to  be  in  such  excellent  order,  and 
you  have  a  turning  lathe,  and  a  grind-stone,  on 
friction  rollers,  and  a  set  of  planes  and  saAvs,  and  I 
suppose  you  find  a  use  for  all  of  them."    "Certain- 


ly," replied  Farmer  T.,  "I  and  my  boys  should  be 
ashamed  of  om'seh^es  if  Ave  could  not  make  all  the 
handles  to  our  tools — fit  the  boards  to  our  carts 
and  Avagons — get  out  the  stuff  for  and  ])ut  up  our 
grain-bins — and,  indeed,  make  any  little  repairs 
that  may  be  necessaryabout  the  premises.  Not  long 
since,  my  boys  went  to  Avork  and  made  a  first-rate 
garden-roller,  with  which  I  have  rolled  all  our 
Avalks,  and  find  it  as  good,  perhaps  better,  than  a 
stone  or  iron  one  Avhich  Avoidd  cost  fifteen  or  tAven- 
ty  dollars  !  " 

"Well,"  says  Farmer  S,,  "I  am  always  buying 
and  buying  tools,  and  we  have  them  all  scattered 
round  the  farm,  and  hardly  ever  find  one  fit  for 
use.  We  keep  the  grindstone  imder  the  great  ap- 
ple tree  doAvn  in  the  orchard,  and  once  in  a  while 
we  have  a  general  grinding  up  of  tools,  but  they  soon 
get  dull  again,  and  are  broken  and  lost,  and  then  I 
have  to  buy  new  ones.  And  here  is  your  wood- 
pile. I  declare  that  looks  nice,  and  I  should  think 
you  had  enough  Avood  cut,  split,  and  jjiled  up  here, 
to  last  you  two  winters.  I  haA'e  told  our  boys  a 
great  many  times  that  I  should  tliink  it  Avould  be 
better  for  us  to  prepare  wood  one  Avinter  for  the 
next, — but  Joe  thinks  that  green  wood  makes  the 
best  fire  after  you  get  it  going,  and  so,  as  the  boys 
get  up  the  wood,  I  have  always  let  them  have  their 
own  way  pretty  much — so  we  haul  up  the  wood 
and  cut  and  split  it  and  burn  it  green,  though  the 
women  follcs  are  always  grumbling  about  it.  I 
should  think  it  Avould  cost  you  an  awful  sight  of 
money,  neighbor  T.,  to  keep  things  in  such  order  as 
you  noAV  have  them ;  I  don't  think  I  could  afford 
it." 

"Well,  neighbor  S.,"  repHed  T.,  "I  haA-e  ahvays 
found  it  cheaper  to  do  things  as  they  ought  to  be 
done,  than  to  do  them  in  a  slovenly  manner,  and 
my  experience  has  taught  me  that  order  about  a 
farm  is  fully  equal  to  the  assistance  of  several  good 
Avorkmen.  Now,  Avere  you  at  home,  Avith  yom-  wag- 
on in  the  predicament  it  now  is,  you  Avould  send  it 
first  to  a  AA'heelwright,  he  M'ould  repair  the  wood- 
Avork  of  the  Avheel  in  the  course  of  perhaps  a  week, 
and  charge  you  a  round  sum  for  doing  it,  then  you 
would  send  it  to  a  blacksmith,  and  he  Avould,  after 
keeping  it  another  week,  send  it  home  Avith  a  bill 
for  his  labor,  and  perhaps  in  another  Aveek  the  tire 
Avould  again  come  off!  I  have  sent  Ben  down  to 
bring  up  yom-  Avagon.  He  and  Henry  Avill  take 
the  Avheel  into  the  Avorkshop  and  repair  the  Avooden 
part  in  a  fcAV  hours,  then  we  AA'ill^  go  to  my  black- 
smith's shop,  for  I  have  one,  and  being  a  tolerable 
blacksmith  myself,  we  Avill  repair,  cut  and  set  the 
tire  as  it  should  be  done,  and  your  wagop  Avill 
be  ready  for  you  whenever  you  desire  to  leave." 
"Well,"  says  Farmer  Slothful,  "this  does  beat  all ; 
I  should  never  think  of  doing  such  a  thing, 
and  shall  be  so  much  obliged  to  you."  And  so  the  \ 
conversation  between  the  tAvo  farmers  went  on,  one 
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admiring  and  'n-ondering — the  other  explaining,  till 
the  farm  and  its  belongings  were  thoroughly  exam- 
ined. 

The  wagon  was  brought  and  mended  before  set 
of  sun,  and  before  the  evening  fire,  Farmer  Thrifty 
told  Farmer  Slothfid  how  he  had  expended  every 
dollar  he  had  in  the  world,  some  thirty  years  be- 
fore, for  his  farm  and  the  stock  upon  it.  That  he 
and  his  wife  commenced  li'^ing  upon  it — it  was  an 
old  run  oitt  farm.  That  he  had  labored  diligently 
upon  it.  That  he  had  reared  and  educated  decent- 
ly a  family  of  children,  and  that  now  he  owned  the 
farm  as  it  then  was,  in  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, with  excellent  buildings  upon  it,  and  had  quite 
a  sum  of  money  at  interest.  i 

Farmer  Slothful  wondered  how  he  could  do  it. 
He  said,  as  for  his  part,  he  was  left  by  his  flither 
with  the  old  farm  and  quite  a  large  sum  of  money 
at  interest,  many  years  ago.  He  had  tried  to  car- 
rj-  on  the  farm  as  well  as  he  could — his  boys  had 
come  on  and  they  learned  a  Httle  farming,  and 
when  Joe,  the  oldest  got  old  enough,  he  thought  he 
could  do  better  somewhere  else  and  he  went  away 
and  was  gone  several  years  and  came  back  poor, 
aiid  hung  round  home  a  while  doing  nothing ;  at 
last  he  concluded  to  try  farming  again,  and  so  he 
took  hold  pretty  much  as  he  pleased,  and  the  other 
hoys  went  on  pretty  much  the  same  way ;  as  for 
himself,  he  never  did  much  lilce  to  farm,  and  he 
left  it  pretty  much  to  the  boys,  and  the  farm  had 
grown  poor  somehow,  and  did  not  jield  enough  to 
support  the  flimily,  and  he  had  spent  all  the  money 
he  had,  and  felt  rather  discouraged,  like.  Farmer 
Thrifty  gave  his  brother  farmer  some  excellent  ad- 
vice— told  him,  among  other  things,  to  wake  up  and 
see  to  the  fami  himself,  and  not  trust  to  "our  boys" 
for  everything.  Farmer  Slothful  left  for  home 
early  next  morning,  "a  wiser  and  a  better  man," 
expressing  to  Farmer  Thrifty  his  heartfelt  grati 
tude  for  his  kindness  and  good  advice ;  and  we 
rather  thinly,  next  spring,  he  will  have  things  at 
Sleepy  Hollow  in  a  Httle  better  state  than  hereto- 
fore, and  that  Joe  and  John  and  the  rest  of  "our 
boys"  will  be  obliged  "to  turn  over  a  new  leaf," 
and  adopt  some  of  the  modern  improvements  in 
scythe-snaths,  cattle  "tie-ups,"  &c.,  &c.  And  if  the 
"Calendar  for  November"  falls  beneath  the  eye  of 
any  Farmer  Slothful  about  here,  we  hope  it  may 
spur  him  up  to  follow  the  example  of  good  Far- 
mer Thrift)-,  who,  we  know,  is  a  constant  reader  of 
the  JVeiv  England  Farmer,  while  we  do  not  be- 
lieve Farmer  Slothful  ever  saw  a  copy  of  it  in  his 
life.  

Spakhaw  Apple. — Mr,  Gkorge  Shorey,  of 
Boston,  allowed  us  to  look  at  a  couiile  of  apples  of 
this  variety,  weighing  one  and  a  quarter  pounds 
each,  and  measuring  y^/leeri  inches  in  circumference. 
They  grew  in  Illinois, 


NOKFOLK  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

•  Dedham,  Wednesday,  Sept.  26. 

The  seventh  annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  of  the 
Norfolk  Agricultural  Society  commenced  tliis  morn- 
ing at  Dedham,  and  was  well  attended. 

The  Agricultural  Hall,  where  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm,  garden,  (tc,  are  exhibited,  forms 
the  first  great  centre  of  attraction.  Here  the  show 
is  profuse,  and  of  a  very  interesting  character. 
Three  long  tables  stretch  along  the  centre  of  the 
room,  filled  with  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables; 
wliilst  at  the  side  tables  are  displayed  on  the  one 
side  farming  utensils  and  implements,  and  on  the 
other  a  very  choice  assortment  of  fancy  articles,  in 
the  shape  of  domestic  manufactiu'es,  including  nee- 
dle and  crotchet  work,  shell-work,  millinery,  draw- 
ings, pamtings,  pressed  flowers,  &c.  c^-c. 

Of  fruit,  apjjles  arid  peaches  especially,  the  exhi- 
bition was  very  fine  and  very  extensive. 

Piled  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  tables  we  find 
a  collection  of  jellies,  ketchups,  pickles  and  pre- 
serves, and  also  several  specimens  of  home-made 
bread. 

Of  agricultural  implements,  the  stock  is  not 
lai'ge,  and  those  which  are  showaa  are  more  remark- 
able for  excellence  of  workmanship  than  novelty  of 
design.  Some  elastic  hay  and  manure  forks,  by 
Mr.  Henry  Partridge,  of  Medfield,  called  forth 
marked  commendation.  Some  wagons  and  other 
carriages  of  beautiful  finish,  as  also  harness,  are 
shown  at  the  farther  end  of  the  haU. 

The  exhibition  of  stock  is  held  in  a  field  beliind 
the  hall.  Many  horses  are  upon  the  ground,  and 
amongst  them  some  beautiful  and  symmetrical  ani- 
mals, more  than  one  of  wliich  trace  then.'  pedigree 
to  Black  Hawk,  and  Morgan  ^lare.  One  fine 
young  colt,  3  years  and  4  months  old,  sho\ni  by 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith,  and  raised  by  him  at  Dedham, 
is  marked  as  weighing  985  lbs.  A  very  large  num- 
ber in  proportion  of  brooding  mares  are  exliibited 
along  with  their  foals. 

The  show  of  young  bulls,  principally  of  the  Dur- 
ham or  Aldcrncy  breed,  is  very  fine.  A  jiair  of  fat 
cattle,  7  years  old,  owned  by  Mr.  Geo.  Crosl)y,  of 
East  Medway,  attract  much  attention  for  their  fine 
development  and  noble  size.  .  Some  excellent  yoke 
steers  are  also  on  exlubition ;  but  the  cattle  gener- 
ally we  regard  as  inferior.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  those  shown  are  of  the  Jersey  breed,  truly 
aboriginal  in  their  aspect.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
gratifying  to  find  the  jn'ominence  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  beasts  of  useful  quality  rather  than  the 
specimens  of  bovine  obesity  M'liich  a  false  system  of 
over-feeding  is  sure  to  bring  on.  The  pigs  exlii- 
bited arc  few  in  number,  and  not  particularly  re- 
markable, but  several  of  them  have  very  large  and 
interesting  families  under  their  care. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  show  consists  in  the 
poultry,  tVrc,  but  it  is  not  large,  feathered  favorites 
being  appai-ently  at  a  considerable  discount  just 
now.  Of  the  once  celebrated  Shanghai  breed,  the 
most  distinguished  rei)resentatives  present  were  the 
grey  variety,  known  as  the  Chittagongs. 

^I>()^^■IXG  match. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  the 
plowing  match  was  held.  Five  double  ox,  one  sin- 
gle ox,  three  horse  teams,  and  one  team  C()ni])osed 
of  one  voke  of  oxen  and  a  horse,  contested  for  the 
prizes.  "  The  ground  was  a  gravelly  soil,  filled  with 
large  pebbles,  which,  despite  the  exertions  of  the 
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f  plowman,  occasionally  threw  the  plow  from  the 
furrow.  The  work  was  generally  well  performed, 
thouarh  in  some  instances  there  was  room  for  im- 


provement. 


SPADING  MATCH. 


After  the  plowing,  a  sj^ading  match  was  held  on 
ground  immediately  west  of  the  hall.  Nine  sons 
of  the  Emerald  Isle  entered  the  lists,  each  intent 
uj)on  securing  the  prize.  At  a  signal,  each  spade 
was  thrust  into  the  ground,  with  a  spasmodic  effort, 
highly  pleasing  the  admiring  crowd.  No  signs  of 
weariness  appeared,  and  each  worked  away  with  a 
hearty  will,  fully  determined  to  turn  his  lot  of  ten 
feet  square  the  other  side  U])  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time.  As  the  work  proceeded,  much  excite- 
ment was  manifested  by  the  crowd,  and  when  at 
last  one  contestant  threw  his  spade  upon  the  ground 
and  declared  his  work  finished,  a  hearty  cheer  was 
shouted  from  thousands  of  voices.  The  first  lot 
was  finished  in  sixteen  minutes;  and  all  but  one  in 
seventeen  minutes. 

TROTTING  MATCH. 

At  10  o'clock,  a  trotting  match  came  off  upon  the 
new  course,  which  was  witnessed  by  an  immense 
crowd,  but  we  have  no  room  for  details. 

EXERCISES  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

At  twelve  o'clock  a  procession  was  formed  at  the 
grounds,  which  proceeded  to  Rev.  Dr.  Lamson's 
church,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Adams,  Mar- 
shal of  the  day.  Upon  arriving  at  the  church,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  made 
a  few  remarks. 

He  said  that  Divine  Providence  had  allowed  them 
to  assemble  once  more,  and  that  the  present  year 
was  auspicious  for  the  welfare  of  the  Society.  He 
remarked  that  the  recent  additions  to  the  grounds 
and  the  success  of  the  present  fair,  would  enable 
the  society  to  go  on  with  good  prospects  for  the 
future. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture which  had  taken  place,  and  remarked  that  the 
present  exhibition  had  surpassed  all  others ;  yet  Ave 
were  not  to  look  at  these  exhibitions  as  mere  holi- 
days, but  as  days  devoted  to  the  study  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Rev.  Mr.  Merrick,  of  Walpole,  was  then  intro- 
duced as  the  orator  of  the  day.  He  first  spoke  of 
the  late  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  then  re- 
marked that  the  course  of  his  argument  was  the 
profitableness  of  farming  in  this  vicinity.  Two 
things  were  to  be  considered  in  this  connection. 
First,  the  manner  in  which  farmers  live;  and  se- 
pond,  that  we  always  speak  of  the  profits  of  farm- 
ing comparatively. 

The  address  was  listened  to  with  much  attention, 
but  Ave  have  no  room  for  details. 

THE  BANQUET. 

After  the  address,  the  procession  re-formed  and 
marched  to  the  hall,  where  a  sumptuous  repast  was 
spread  by  J.  B.  Smith.  After  the  invocation  of  the 
Divine  blessing,  the  company  regaled  themselves  on 
the  bounty  before  them. 

In  front  of  the  President's  chair  was  the  motto 


The  Milk  Vein. — We  often  hear,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  COAVS,  tlie  "  milk  vein  "  spoken  of  as  though 
it  communicated  Avith  the  udder  and  suppUed  to  it 
the  milk.     Mr.  Stephens  says  : 

"  There  is  also  another  fallacy  in  regard  to  the 
milking  properties  of  a  coav,  which  should  be  ex- 
posed— I  mean  the  notion  of  a  large  milk  vein  be- 
loAV  the  belly  indicating  the  milking  poAvers  of  the 
cow.  The  vein,  cominonly  called  the  milk  vein,  is 
the  sub-cutaneous  vein,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  udder;  it  belongs  to  the  respiratory  system, 
and  is  the  means  of  keeping  up  an  equilibrium  in 
the  blood  betAveen  the  fore  and  liind  quarters. 
This  vein  certainly  indicates  a  strongly  developed 
vascular  system,  Avliich  is  favorable  to  secretion 
generally,  and  no  doubt  is  so  to  that  of  the  milk 
amonar  the  rest." 


WORCESTER  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Worcester  County 
Agricultural  Society  commenced  in  Worcester,  Sept. 
26th.     The  weather  Avas  favorable. 

The  exhibition  of  cattle  was  unusually  large. 

Butter  and  cheese  were  largely  represented. 
Cheese,  for  quantity  and  quahty,  excelled  any  previ- 
ous exhibition.  Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co. 
exlaibited  Ketchum's  moAving  macliine  in  actual  op- 
eration ;  also  Manning's  machine  was  exhibited  by 
Adriance.  Among  other  articles  which  attracifed 
general  attention,  Avas  a  corn-planter  by  J,  Little- 
field,  of  Leominster ;  a  machine  for  Aveeding  root 
crops,  by  W.  J.  Ross  ;  model  of  a  water-Avheel  and 
Avindmill  on  the  same  principle,  by  Wm,  M,  Wheel- 
er, Berlin;  fancy  stained  glass  for  doors  and  win- 
doAvs,  by  J.  and  J,  N,  Bartlett,  Worcester, 

SHOAV  OF  HORSES. 

This  took  place  on  the  Society's  grounds,  at  half- 
past  six  o'clock.  There  Avere  fifty-fiA'e  animals  en- 
tered for  premiums,  mostly  of  an  ordinary  character, 
although  there  Avas  now  and  then  a  sujjerior  horse 
to  be  seen.  The  fixcilities  for  exhibiting  horses 
outside  the  pens  are  very  poor.  There  is  no  track, 
and  the  area  is  not  more  than  half  large  enough. 
Exertions  are  being  made,  hoAvever,  to  increase  the 
Society's  accommodations  in  this  respect,  so  as  to  se- 
cui-e  a  larger  field  and  a  trotting  course.  If  success- 
ful, the  display  of  horses  no  doubt  Avill  hereafter 
form  an  attractive  feature  of  the  Society's  exliibition, 
for  there  is  plenty  of  material  in  the  county.  The 
field  presented  an  animated  appeai-ance  during  the 
day,  a  great  many  horses  and  carriages  being  on  the 
ground,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  spectators. 
But  few  horses  entered  for  premiums  were  displayed 
on  the  field,  most  of  them  being  in  the  pens.  There 
Avere  ten  stalHons  of  all  ages,  eleven  geldings,  and 
three  pairs  of  matched  horses.  ^ 

THE  DINNER  AND   ADDRESS. 


"From  Agriculture  are  these  blessings  sent^- 
Wealth,  Commerce,  Honor,  Liberty,  Content." 

After  the  literary  repast  was  finished,  the  awards 
were  given,  and  the  festivities  were  closed  by  sing- 
ing an  original  ode,  Aviitten  by  Miss  Anne  S.  Tiles- 
ton,  to  the  tune  of  "Auld  Lang  Sj-ne." 


At  tAvo  o'clock  a  goodly  company  sat  down  to  one 
of  the  best  public  dmners  of  the  season,  got  up  by 
Augustus  N.  Marrs,  of  Worcester.  It  Avas  laid  in 
the  hall  of  the  Society.  After  the  company  Avere 
seated  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Fu'st  Baptist  church, 
offered  prayer. 

The  bountiful  repast  was  next  attended  to,  and 
ample  justice  rendered  to  its  merits. 

The  President,  Hon.  John  Brooks,  of  Princeton, 
then    introduced  as   the  orator  of  the  day,  Wil 
Ham  Brigham  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  dehvered  an  in 
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teresting  address  upon  the  sources  of  encourage-  a  great  many  cows,  it  might  he  found  to  run  as  tne 
ment  to  the  Xew  England  farmer  at  the  ■present  or  twelve  to  one."  The  difference  in  the  quahty  of 
time,  and  what  can  be  done  to  imjjrove  his  situation. '  the  cream  was  also  much  greater  than  the  difference 
Mr.  Brigham  comhatted  the  prevalent  notion  that  in  quantity.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  person 
New  England  soils  are  the  poorest  in  the  world,  who  by  bad  milking  of  his  cows,  loses  but  half  a  pint 
and  declared  that  they  excelled  those  of  Canada  of  his  milk,  loses  in  fact  about  as  much  cream  as 
and  the  British  Pronnces,  Great  Britain,  some  of,  would  be  afforded  by  six  or  eight  pints  at  the  begin- 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  and  other  parts  of|ning,  and  loses,  besides,  that  "part  oj"  the  cream 
our  o-svn  country.  In  his  ojtinion,  a  bright  day  waSiU'/i?c/i  alone  can  give  richness  and  high  Jlavor  to 
dawning  upon  the  New  England  farmer,  for  he  en-  butter." 
joys  the  best  markets  in  the  world,  and  the  compe- 

tition  from  the  West  is  growing  feebler,  as  the  soils  -^''^  '^  ^'"^  ^"="''""'  ^''"^^■ 

there  are  fast  being  exhausted.     He  closed  M'ith ^INSTINCT   AND  AFFECTION  OF  BIRDS. 


some  excellent  remarks  on  the  farmer's  means  of 
improving  his  condition.  His  address  was  well  cal- 
culated to  allay  the  restlessness  and  discontent  of 
our  young  farmers.  We  Mere  not  able  to  attend 
this  Exhibition,  and  can  find  only  a  meagre  report 
in  the  papers. 

A  YOUNG  TOBACCO-CHEWER  CURED. 

On  board  sh!]),  one  day,  we  were  stowing  away 
the  hammocks,  when  one  of  the  boys  came  with  liis 
hammock  on  his  shoulder,  and  as  he  passed,  the 
first  lieutenant  perceived  that  he  had  a  quid  of  to- 
bacco in  his  mouth. 

"What  have  you  got  there  ?"  asked  the  lieutenant, 
"a  gum-boil  ?  Your  cheek  is  much  swollen."  "No, 
sir,"  replied  the  boy,  "there's  nothing  at  all  the  mat- 
ter." "Oh !  there  mnst  be ;  perhaps  it  is  a  bad 
tooth.     Open  your  mouth  and  let  me  see." 

Very  reluctantly  the  boy  oj)ened  his  mouth,  Avhich 
contained  a  large  roll  of  tobacco  leaf.  "I  see,  I  see," 
said  the  lieutenant,  "poor  fellow  !  how  you  must  suf- 
fer !  Your  mouth  wants  overhauling,  and  you  teeth 
cleaning ;  I  msh  we  had  a  dentist  on  board,  but  as 


we  have  not,  I  will  operate  as  well  as  I  can.  Send 
the  armorer  up  here  Mith  his  tongs."  When  the 
armorer  made  his  appearance  with  his  big-   tongs,  of  the  past,   the  eye  catches  the  flutter  of  their 


Friend  Br()\\'X  : — You  now  and  then  treat  us  to 
something  very  j^retty  and  very  pleasant  upon  birds. 
Sometliing  instructive  and  interesting,  improving 
to  the  mind  and  pleasant  to  the  feehngs.  It  is  in- 
deed a  charming  theme  to  chat  about,  and  finds  a 
ready  response  in  every  bosom. 

I,  too,  have  a  st];ay  story  or  so  upon  the  same 
subject,  which  properly  told,  would  tend  to  deepen 
the  growing  interest  in  these  dear  little  famiUars. 
But,  alas  !  I  am  no  story-teller,  and  shall,  I  fear, 
desti'oy  the  charm  of  the  incidents  in  the  narration. 

Some  years  since,  a  son  of  mine  placed  upon  the 
ridge-[)ole  of  the  stable  a  little  box  fashioned  into 
a  bird-house,  which  soon  became  the  happy  home 
of  a  loving  pair  of  blue-bii'ds.  Blithely  and  pleas- 
antly, busied  with  domestic  cares  or  pleasant  songs, 
they  passed  their  sunny  hours ;  and  in  the  "  sear 
and  yellow  leaf"  of  the  season,  passed  to  bi-ighter 
climes.  Blithely  and  pleasantly,  with  each  return- 
ing spring,  they  visit  us  again  ;  and  with  the  vernal 
warmth,  renew  their  household  duties  and  house- 
hold cares.  As  the  days  lengthen  and  the  frost 
lessens,  we  watch  their  coming  as  blessed  harbin- 
gers of  the  bright  and  beautiful ;  and  with  pleasing 
anticipations  for  the  future,  or  pleasant  memories 


the  boy  was  compelled  to  open  his  mouth,  while  the  j  blue   ckesses,  and  the  ear  drinks  in  the  music  of 
tobacco  was  extracted  Avith  this  rough  instrument.    [  their  old  familiar  tones,  as  from  their  pilgrimage  in 
"There  now!"  said  the  Heutenant^  "I'm  sure  that; the  for  off  sunny  clinie,  they  come  to  us  with  their 


you  must  feel  better  already.  You  never  could 
have  any  ajjpetite  with  such  stuff  in  your  mouth. 
Now,  cajjtain  of  the  after-guard,  bring  a  piece  of  old 
canvas  and  some  sand,  and  clean  his  teeth  nicely." 

The  captain  of  the  after-guard  came  forward,  and, 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  ])ut  the  boy's  head  be- 
tween his  knees,  and  scmbbed  his  teeth  well  with 
canvas  and  sand  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

"There,  that  will  do,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "Now, 
my  little  fellow,  take  same  water  and  rinse  out  your 
mouth,  and  you  will  enjoy  }our  breakfast.  It  was 
impossil)le  for  you  to  have  eaten  anything  with  your 
mouth  in  such  a  filthy  condition.  When  you  are 
troubled  in  the  same  way  again,  come  to  me,  and  I 
will  be  your  dentist."  Tlie  ■  lad  was  completely 
cured,  by  the  ridicule  of  this  occurrence,  of  the  hab- 
it of  tobacco-chewing. — Captain  Marryatt. 


Mu^K  Clean. — In  some  careful  experiments  made 
by  I)k.  Andkhson,  the  quantity  of  cream  obtained 
from  the  first  drawn  cup  of  milk  was  in  every  case 
smaller  than  the  last  drawn ;  and  those  between  af- 
forded less  or  more,  as  they  were  nearer  the  i)cgin- 
ning  or  the  end.  The  quantity  of  the  cream  obtained 


songs  of  the  sun.  Often  in  the  chill  of  the  early- 
spring  morning  we  hear  their  little  voices  seemingly 
chiding  the  tardy  blossoms,  encouraging  the  timid 
buds,  or  calling  to  the  lingering  leaves ;  and  from 
that  little  house  on  the  roof,  or  some  tall  post  or 
neighboring  tree,  many  a  pleasant  song  falls  upon 
the  drowsy  ear  of  spring,  while  bleak  winds  are  yet 
howHng  through  leaHess  boughs,  whirling  the  frosty 
dust,  or  ni])ping  the  rose  and  cliilling  the  fingers  as 
with  a  sickly  anticipation  of  returning  warmth,  and 
bloom,  and  brightness,  we  dig  about  the  bushes,  trel- 
lis the  vines,  or  repair  the  old  garden  fence.  And  as 
those  jileasaut  strains  float  on  the  frosty  air  above 
and  around  us,  the  very  breath  of  the  blast  seems 
to  melt,  the  dim  sun  to  grow  warmer,  and  the  dull 
earth  to  look  gayer,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming 
gladness  of  which  they  are  hymning. 

What  changes  may  have  tiiken  place  in  their  do- 
mestic relation  during  this  time,  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble to  say.  Externally  there  was  no  appearance  of 
suffering  or  sorrow.  Discreetly  avoiding  all  refer- 
ence to  family  affairs,  little  that  transpired  to  disturb 
the  even  tenor  of  their  lives  ever  came  to  the  public 
ear.     They  were  models  in  this  particular — no  gos- 


-  -  .  sip,  no  scandal,  no  ostentatious  display  of  grief  or 

from  the  last  drawn  cup  from  some  cows,  exceeded} joy.      Softly,  with   sunshine   and    with   song,  the 
that  from  the  first  in  the  proportion  of  sixteen  to  "hanny  hours  flew 


one.     In  others,  the  projjortion  was  not  so  great. 
"Probably,"  says  Dr.  Anderson,  "on  an  average  of 


ppy  nours  new  by  on  downy  wings,  ruffling  no 
feather  of  their  guileless  breasts  until  the  untoward 
event  which  I  am  about  to  narrate. 
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After  they  had  been  domiciled  with  us  some 
veai's,  wc  became  possessed  of  a  pet  crow.  And  of 
all  the  odd,  comical,  incomprehensible  imps  that 
ever  breathed  vital  air,  he  was  surely  chief.  There 
■was  nothing  in  the  least  strange  that  he  did  not 
pry  into  wth  the  most  commendable  zeal  and  the 
most  comical  gra'sity.  Notliing  outre  or  out  of  the 
wa}',  that  did  not  seem  to  tickle  his  fancy.  In  lixct, 
he  had  a  marvellous  eye  for  the  ludicrous  ;  and  the 
quaint  dences  to  which  he  was  constantly  resorting 
to  gratify  his  propensity  for  fun  exceed  belief.  I 
do  not  intend  to  give  you  his  crowships  history  at 
this  time ;  that  would  require  more  space  than  either 
of  us  could  spare  at  present.  But  the  very  thought 
of  him  makes  my  side  ache.  Why,  the  cock  of  his 
miscliievous  eye,  or  the  tmst  of  his  comical  head, 
was  as  good  as  an  afterpiece.  Alas,  he  has  fallen ! 
Fallen  in  his  field  of  glory !  A  ^•ictim  to  his  incor- 
rigible love  of "  devilment,"  and  a  reckless  disre- 
gard of  gunpowder — a  defect  of  his  early  educa- 
tion.    Poor  fellow !     Reqidescat  in  pace. 

Shortly  after  he  became  so  wonted  to  the  place 
as  to  be  entrusted  with  his  liberty,  the  Httle  box 
on  the  roof  struck  him  as  deserving  particular  at- 
tention, and  forthwith  he  commenced  one  of  those 
comical  investigations,  which  to  be  appreciated,  must 
have  been  seen.  The  poor  Uttle  songsters,  having 
a  yoimg  family  only  a  few  hours  old,  became  speed- 
ily alarmed  at  these  inquisitorial  proceedings,  and 
as  his  crowship,  in  the  progress  of  his  examination, 
placed  liimself  in  dangerous  proximity  with  their 
httle  home,  they  commenced  a  simultaneous  attack 
upon  the  daring  intruder,  Avith  a  courage  hardly  to 
have  been  expected  from  their  gentler  natures. 
The  scene  was  singular,  and,  but  for  the  e%ident 
flight  and  suffering  of  the  agonized  parents,  would 
have  been  laughable  in  the  extreme.  The  puny 
little  assailants,  with  their  needless  alarm,  and  the 
great  clumsy  crow,  ducking  and  bobbmg  M'ith  many 
awkward  manifestations  of  fear,  or  throwing  up  his 
beak  and  turning  up  his  great  black  eyes  in  the 
most  ludicrous  manner,  as  if  deprecating  the  anger 
of  his  little  friends,  yet  mamtainmg  his  ground,  and 
when  the  assault  slackened,  turning  his  head  awry, 
and  proceeding  in  his  investigations  with  the  most 
comical  gra\ity.  The  scrutiny  of  those  curious 
eyes  seemed  to  the  little  flutterers  fraught  mth 
ruiu  to  all  their  hopes,  and,  continually  rencAnng 
the  attack,  it  was  quite  plain,  at  length,  that  they 
were  making  the  black  intruder's  position  really  un- 
comfortable. Irritated,  it  may  have  been,  by  the 
jiertmacity  of  the  assault,  or  smarting  from  the 
blows  that  now  rained  incessantly  upon  his  head, 
the  crow  suddenly  raised  himself,  and  poising  Iris 
beak  much  as  one  would  a  pick,  drove  it  full 
against  the  breast  of  that  Uttle  half- distracted 
mother,  and  laid  her  prostrate  at  liis  feet.  Still, 
motionless, — without  a  flutter !  without  a  quiver  ! 
Dead  !  dead  !  Yes,  the  tumult  of  that  Httle  l)reast 
was  stilled  forever !  It  was  a  dastardly  deed — a 
murderous  deed !  And  so  those  gi-eat  black  eyes  pro- 
nounced it,  as  ^rith  a  look  of  conscious  guilt,  they 
melted  away  amid  the  clouds,  ftxr  from  the  scene  of 
that  cruel  violence.  And  he,  that  little  unfortunate 
that   thus   survived   the    desolation   of  his  home, 


to  see  that  the  destitution  of  his  helpless  fledglings 
was  prominent  in  his  thoughts  even  in  his  great 
anguish.  Humanity  might  have  wept  without  a 
blusli.  Feeling  that  the  sight  of  the  dead  only 
added  to  liis  sufferings,  I  caused  the  body  to  be  con- 
signed to  mother  earth.  Soon  after,  perching  upon 
his  Httle  house,  he  poured  forth  his  lamentations  in 
soft,  low,  wailing  notes,  such  as  I  have  never  heard 
upon  any  other  occasion,  and  then  raising  himself 
high  in  the  air,  with  a  Ijokl,  vigorous  and  continuous 
flight — acting  plainly  from  some  fixed  pur])ose,  he 
rapidly  disa])peared  from  sight,  far  from  his  usual 
range  and  neigh1)orhood.  Watching  his  recetUng 
form  as  he  melted  a-way  in  the  blue  distance,  I  was 
soon  lost  in  conjecture  as  to  his  probable  purpose  ; 
fearful,  indeed,  that  his  sad  bereavement,  and  the 
perplexities  of  his  situation,  or  more  lUiely,  fear  of 
further  nolence,  had  quite  broken  his  s])irit  and 
driven  him  forth  from  his  old  home  and  helpless  off- 
spring, a  wanderer  upon  the  earth.  Becoming  im- 
patient at  his  absence,  I  had  just  resolved  to  take 
those  little  unfortunates  and  endeavor  to  supply  to 
them  a  parent's  place,  Avhen  liis  old  famiHar  voice 
fell  uj)on  my  ear,  and  looking  up,  beheld  with  as- 
tonishment that  he  had  returned,  accomj)amed  by 
another.  Yes,  marvellous  as  it  appeared,  there  sat 
with  him  on  that  little  box  a  female  com])anion, 
that  ui  answer  to  his  earnest  appeal,  had  evidently 
hastened  to  his  desolate  abode  to  aid  him  in  this, 
his  greatest  need.  The  novelty  of  her  situation, 
and  the  fearfulness  of  the  tragedy  just  revealed  to 
her,  very  naturally  rendered  her  nervously  timid, 
and  it  was  evidently  with  palpitating  heart  that  she 
dropped  down  from  liis  side  to  the  Httle  doorway, 
and  contemplated  her  helpless  charge.  Sorrowfully, 
with  soft  notes  of  encouragement,  he  sang  to  her 
the  while,  when  becoming  reassured,  she  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  her  maternal  duties;  and 
from  that  hour  forth  continued  to  perform  them 
with  all  the  solicitude  and  tenderness  of  a  mother. 
How  singular!  This,  then,  was  the  object  that  took 
him  from  his  home  and  helpless  young  at  a  moment 
when  they  seemed  menaced  with  destruction ;  A^-hen 
the  same  enemy  that  had  destroyed  his  gentle  mate 
might  return  and  devour  them.  True  ;  but,  alas  ! 
they  were  threatened  with  another,  and  to  him,  far 
more  certain  calamity.  It  was  against  that  he  must 
pronde.  Hence  his  seeming  desertion.  Cruel  sus- 
picion! How  lost  in  admiration  should  I  have 
watched  his  flight,  had  I  knowii  the  high  moral 
courage  that  dictated  liis  conduct.  Fear  for  him- 
self,— he  knew  it  not.  Desertion  of  his  offspring ; 
it  was  farthest  from  his  thoughts.  Commending 
them  with  nioin-nful  songs  to  the  great  Being  that 
created  them,  he  had  gone  forth  upon  the  A\ings  of 
the  wind  to  ol)tain  that  assistance  with  which  alone 
he  could  preserve  them.  And  she  that  thus  came 
at  his  call,  a  ministering  angel !  "VVho  was  she  ? 
In  what  relation  did  she  stand  to  this  sorrowing 
family  ?  Where  cHd  he  find  her  ?  How  came  she 
disengaged  at  this  time  ?  Or  how  came  he  con- 
scious that  she  Avas  so  ?  These,  and  many  questions 
and  reflections  of  similar  import,  passed  upon  me, 
as  witnessing  the  marvellous  development  of  a  su- 
perior intelligence,  this  beautifid  and  affecting  dis- 


how  I  grieved  Avith  him,  as  Avith  Ioav,  plaintive  \  play  of  sympathy  and  love  upon  the  part  of  crea- 
strains,  full  of  anguish,  he  fluttered  back  and  forth  [tm-es  hardly  deemed  Avorthy  a  thought.  And  then 
between  the  Hving  and  the  dead;  now  sitting  by  again,  AA'as  this  an  unusual  occurrence,  or  did  the  Hacs 
the  body  of  his  murdered  mate,  noAV  gazing  sadly  ^  of  the  feathered  race  present  many  similar  in- 
in  upon  those  little  motlierless  ones  left  avIioUa'  to  his  ]  stances  ?  Possibly  they  might,  since  but  for  a  mere 
care.     It  Avas  indeed  pitiful  to  behold,  and  A\ithal,  accident,  tliis  most  affecting  ejjisode  in  the  liistory 
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of  these  dear  little  members  of  our  own  household 
had  passed  without  a  -witness.  And  then  came  that 
oft-recurring-  question,  What  is  instinct  ?  Here  Mas 
an  exhibition,  not  only  of  moral  sentiment,  but  of 
mental  action,  of  mental  suffuring,  of  memory, 'of 
reflection,  of  deductions  and  conclusions,  quite  dis- 
tmct  from  the  received  opinions  of  instinct.  The 
consciousness  of  death  mii^ht  well  be  instinctive, 
but  could  tliat  just  appreciation  of  its  influence  upon 
the  condition  of  others,  or  those  wise  ])rovisions 
against  its  eflects  ?  A  new  light  dawned  upon  me. 
The  meaning  of  that  mysterious  sympathy  which 
had  ever  dra^vn  me  to  them  stood  revealed.  A  new 
charm  attached  to  their  innocent  lives  a  moral 
beauty  to  their  dear  selves,  for  beyond  gayety  of 
plume  or  melody  of  song.  L.  P. 

East  Wohurn,  Sept.,  1855. 


THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD. 

Whene'er  the  happiest  time  is  come 

That  to  the  year  belongs, 
Of  uplands  bright  with  harvest  gold, 

And  meadows  full  of  songs — 
When  fields  of  yet  unripen  corn, 

And  daily  garnering  stores, 
Remind  the  thrifty  husbandman 

Of  ampler  thrashing  floors — 
How  pleasant  from  the  din  and  dust 

Of  the  thoroughfare  aloof, 
Seems  the  old-fashioned  homestead, 

With  steep  and  mossy  roof! 

When  home  the  woodman  plods,  with  axe 

Upon  his  shoulder  swung, 
And,  in  the  knotted  apple-tree 

Are  scythe  and  sickle  hung  ; 
When  light  the  swallows  twitter 

'Neath  the  rafters  of  the  shed, 
And  the  table  on  the  ivied  porch 

With  decent  care  is  spread — 
The  heart  is  light  and  freer 

Than  beats  in  populous  town. 
In  the  old-fashioned  homestead. 

With  gables  sharp  and  brown  ! 

When  the  flowers  of  summer  perish 

In  the  cold  and  bitter  rain. 
And  the  little  birds  with  weary  wings 

Have  gone  across  the  main  ; 
When  curls  the  blue  smoke  upward — 

irp  towards  the  bluer  sky. 
And  cold  along  the  naked  hills. 

And  white  the  snow-drifts  lie — 
In  tales  of  love  and  glory. 

Is  forgot  the  cloud  and  storm, 
In  the  old-fashioned  homestead. 

With  hearth-stone  large  and  warm. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

A  PLOW  THAT  DON'T  CLOG. 

Is  there  any  plow  made  that  will  not  clog  in  clay 
soil  ?  The  soil  of  the  farm  on  which  I  am  located, 
is  a  clay  loam ;  in  many  places  the  clay  predomi- 
nates. The  plows  used  in  tliis  country  soon  l)ecome 
loaded,  so  that  it  is  necess;iry  to  clean  the  mold- 
board  every  furrow ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  plow- 
man always  carries  a  small  spade  or  wooden  sliovel, 
somewhat  after  the  nxumcr  of  the  Egyjjtians.  This 
takes  a  good  deal  of  lime,  and  increases  the  labor 
very  much.  If  there  is  a  \)\o\v  that  will  clean 
itself,  I  should  like  to  know  it,  and  the  price. 

Aquila. 


F(/r  the  A'etr  England  Farmer. 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  AGKICULTURE. 

Statistics  show  that  while  our  cities  have  in- 
creased rapidly  in  ])opulation  for  the  last  few  years, 
oin-  country  towns  have  many  of  them  decreased  in 
jiopulation.  The  rush  for  the  city  has  been  so  great, 
that  the  tillers  of  the  soil  have  become  few,  hence 
the  general  complaint  of  dear  bread  in  the  land. 
While  monopolists  and  speculators  have  to  bear 
their  share  of  blame,  the  farmer  is  receiving  good 
pay  for  his  labor,  and  is  beginning  to  be  considered 
a  useful  and  even  indispensable  member  of  society. 

Whatever  public  opinion  may  have  been,  it  is 
now  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  j)ros])erity  oj 
agriculture  is  indispensable  to  the  future  j)rosperi- 
ty  of  our  country.  The  political  and  miscellaneous 
press,  all  over  our  land,  are  rejoicing  at  the  abun- 
dant crops,  and  the  present  indications  of  prosperi- 
ty. The  young  farmer  has  the  promise  of  a  life  of 
usefulness  and  happiness  to  encourage  him  in  Iris 
labors;  and  if  usefulness  and  happiness  are  the 
grand  objects  of  life,  Avhat  occupation  off'ers  greater 
rewards  than  that  of  the  farmer  ?  There  is  a  class 
of  farmers,  that  believe  in  progression  and  improve- 
ment in  every  thing  but  farming.  They  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  antiquity,  and  if  any  one  suggests 
a  different  way  of  proceeding,  they  tliinlv  him  7?0Ji 
compos  mentis.  They  continue  to  drain  their  barn- 
yards into  the  road — twice  a  year,  all  the  bones  and 
beeves'  feet  are  collected  and  thrown  into  the  brook 
or  millpond.  They  despise  new  fashioned  corn- 
shellers,  and  say  that  the  old  waj'  of  slielling  corn, 
with  the  fire  shovel  and  bread  trough,  is  Ijcst.  They 
advise  their  sons  to  look  to  some  other  business 
than  farming,  for  a  lidng,  if  thej-  ever  want  to  be- 
come anything,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  predict 
that  farming  will  be  abandoned  in  Massaclmsetts  as 
soon  as  the  fertile  regions  of  the  West  are  all  set- 
tled. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  is  it  so  much  wonder  that 
farmers  have  lived  for  fifty  years  and  brought  up 
families  of  children  on  good  farms  that  ]n-oduce  lit- 
tle or  no  fruit  ?  Their  trees,  that  Mould  grow  in 
spite  of  cattle  and  neglect,  bear  very  inferior  fruit, 
— their  trunks  are  entMined  M'ith  ivy,  and  dead 
limbs  are  alloM-ed  to  remain  for  years,  M-ithout  be- 
ing removed.  It  is  evident  such  formers  have  had 
their  day;  the  M-ork  of  revolution  is  already  com- 
menced ;  it  is  beginning  to  be  asserted  that  agri- 
culture is  governed  by  the  same  laMS  of  improve- 
ment, as  other  occupations.  This  fact  has  been 
most  emphatically  asserted  by  the  mechanic  for  the 
past  fcM-  years  in  the  invaluable  macliincs  and  im- 
proved tools  for  the  use  of  the  farmer.  Many  of 
these  imjn-ovcmcnts  are  so  evident,  tliat  they  have 
been  generally  introduced,  although  strenuously  op- 
posed at  first  by  the  class,  for  Miiose  benefit  they 
were  invented.  Among  this  class  of  inventions, 
may  be  mentioned  the  horse-rake,  M-hich,  although 
used  but  a  fcM'  Mceks  in  the  year,  is  a  saving  to  our 
farmers  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  Yet  there 
arc  inventions  thought  l)y  a  few  to  lie  of  far  greater 
value  than  the  one  just  "mentioned,  Mliich  are  en- 
gaged in  a  seemingly  d()ul)tful  struggle  for  fovor, 
among  tlieir  sliould-be  friends.  This  struggle  for 
favor  Mould  not  only  1)C  doubtful  but  ahnost  hope- 
less, if  tliey  had  not  "the  aid  of  a  powerful  ally,  that 
insists  in  liaving  tlieir  merits  fairly,  and  iiupartially 
tested.  This  powerfid  ally  of  tlie"  nu't-hanic,  which 
is  no  other  than  the  agricultural  press,  is  gradually 
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gaining  the  confidence  and  favor,  of  the  agricultural 
community. 

This  is  considered  one  of  the  most  promising 
signs  of  the  times.  Real  farmers  have  taken  the 
matter  in  liand,  and  we  now  have  publications  that 
are  beyond  susjoicion  in  the  interest  of  the  agricul 
turist.  The  return  to  the  farm  of  men  who,  hav- 
ing tried  life  in  the  city  and  California,  have  found 
that  the  Hfe  of  the  farmer  will  compare  favorably 
•with  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  exerting  a  beneficial 
influence.  It  leads  to  contentment,  which  is  so  es- 
sential a  requisite  to  happiness.  It  leads  to  im- 
provement, as  the  men  thus  returning,  in  most  ca- 
ses, have  not  failed  to  observe  that  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  gained  by  the  manufacturer  has  been  at- 
tained by  the  use  of  all  publications  and  inventions 
intended  for  his  benefit,  and  who,  believing  the 
same  means  equally  appUcable  to  agriculture,  have 
not  failed  to  bring  them  with  them.  These  influen- 
ces are  steadily  and  unitedly  at  work  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture.  May  they  long  continue 
in  their  beneficent  avocation.  Yeoman. 

Brookfield,  Sept.,  1855. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  DOGS  AT  NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. 

[A  writer  in  the  JVew  York  Herald,  who  was  one 
of  the  excursionists  on  the  late  telegraph  expe- 
dition to  Newfoundland,  thus  expatiates  on  the  dogs 
of  that  uninviting  country  :] 

Any  one  who  has  ever  visited  St.  Johns  must 
have  observed  the  large  number  of  Newfoundland 
dogs  with  which  its  streets  ai'e  beset.  You  meet 
them  wherever  you  turn ;  they  lie  across  the  path- 
way, and  sometimes  make  their  bed  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  ;  they  stand  like  sentinels  at  every  door, 
and  although  they  never  dispute  your  passage,  they 
look  at  you  with  an  inquiring  gaze,  as  if  they  desir- 
ed to  know  yoiu-  business.  In  winter  they  are  em- 
ployed by  the  poor  in  drawing  wood  in  sledges,  for 
which  they  seem  peculiarly  adapted  by  their  strength 
and  docility.  Dr.  Kane  took  twenty  of  them  with 
him  on  leaving  St.  Johns,  as  they  are  said  to  be  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  the  Esquimaux  dogs,  in 
making  journeys  over  the  ice.  A  perfect  dog  mania 
broke  out  among  our  company,  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  pups  was  opened  with  the  natives.  Every 
person  seemed  determined  to  have  one,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  we  had  about  as  many  dogs 
on  our  return,  as  passengers.  Dogs  of  all  sizes  and 
ages,  from  a  month  to  three  years  old,  Avere  carried 
off  unresisting  victims  into  exile.  Whatever  doubt 
there  might  be  as  to  the  purity  of  the  breed,  there 
could  be  no  dispute  as  to  their  being  Newfoundland 
dogs,  and  with  many,  that  seemed  to  be  sufficient. 
Two  of  my  friends  bought  a  pair  of  them,  twins, 
and  named  them  Telegraph  and  Cable,  in  their  en- 
thusiasm for  the  great  enterprise.  The  pure  breed, 
it  is  said,  is  fast  becoming  extinct  in  St.  Johns ;  but 
if  I  should  judge  from  the  large  number  of  "  full 
bloods"  tliat  were  shown  to  me,  I  should  be  strongly 
inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  that  statement. 


Morrison's  Red  Apple. — Our  friend,  N.  P. 
Morrison,  of  Somerville,  "The  Apple  Man,"  has 
sent  us  four  of  his  Red  Seedlings.  They  are  more 
beautiful  to  the  eye  than  any  other  apple  we  have 


seen,  and  as  pleasant  to  the  taste  as  to  behold  them. 
He  says  the  tree  is  a  thrifty  grower,  and  good  bear- 
er,.and  that  the  fruit  will  keep  as  well  as  the  Bald- 
win. The  tree  originated  in  Medfield,  on  the  farm 
of  a  Mr.  Fisher,  and  the  fruit  has  been  well  tested 
by  ^Ir.  Morrison,  who  thinks  it  the  best  apple  yet 
known.  There  are  no  doubts  on  our  own  mind 
but  it  is  an  apple  of  very  high  order. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LARGE  OR  SMALL  POTATOES- 
WHICH? 

Mr.  Editor  : — For  3'ears,  at  different  times,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  and  a  good  deal  written 
on  the  subject  of  seed  potatoes.  Which  were  best 
to  plant,  the  large  or  small  ?  Like  every  other  ques- 
tion, this  has  two  sides  to  it,  and  each  side  has  its 
respective  advocates.  So  far  as  talk  is  concerned, 
it  matters  Httle  to  either  party  which  gains  the  day, 
but  in  an  economical  point,  as  affecting  the  farmer's 
purse,  it  is  quite  otherwise,  and  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance  which  wins.  For  many  years  past,  this 
great  article  of  human  sustenance  has  commanded  a 
high  price  to  what  it  formerly  bore  ;  mdeed,  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion, that  few  articles  of  food  have  cost  more  to  its 
consumers — comparing  them  by  the  ratio  of  nutri- 
ment afforded.  Then  again,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  families  to  be  economical  in  their  use, 
their  former  cheapness  has  produced  a  habit  of  waste 
in  their  whole  management — though  the  jJast  few 
years  has  produced  a  praiseworthy  change  in  this 
particular.  I  would  not  pretend  to  say  that  the 
"Small  Potato"  question  is  an  exception  to  the  great , 
law  of  nature — that  like  produces  like — this  is  an 
acknowledged  principle  throughout  all  the  opera- 
tions of  nature.  But  I  do  say,  that  small  potatoes 
will  produce  large  ones,  and  that  pretty  uniformly. 
I  have  tried  the  experiment  three  times,  and  with 
success. 

The  first  time,  I  used  small  potatoes  and  large 
ones  together,  the  large  ones  being  cut  to  a  very 
small  size  before  jilanting.  I  remember  perfectly 
well,  that  my  men  at  the  time  declared  that  my  ex- 
periment would  be  a  failure;  that  no  field  seeded  so 
s])aringly  as  that  was,  would  ])roduce  a  crop ;  none 
of  the  potatoes  used  would  average  over  a  square 
inch,  while  the  majority  would  hardly  exceed  half 
an  inch.  One  object  was — not  so  much  to  get  a 
good  crop  of  potatoes — but  to  have  the  land  culti- 
vated among  my  trees.  About  one  acre  was  plant- 
ed. No  extra  pains  was  taken  with  them,  and  in 
the  fall,  the  result  was  over  one  hundred  bushels  of 
good  sized,  handsome  potatoes.  The  actual  ground 
occupied  by  the  crop  was  not  much  over  half  an 
acre,  certainly  not  three-quarters.  My  men  and 
neiglibors  were  astonished  at  the  result.  Twice 
since  I  have  repeated  this  experiment,  and  with  like 
results.  The  last  time  with  whole  small  potatoes, 
and  during  the  past  week  have  had  them  dug,  and 
many  of  them  will  weigh  half  a  pomid,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  more,  and  very  few  like  their  pa- 
rents among  them.  Now  if  these  same  "small  pota- 
toes" should  be  {planted  from  year  to  year,  I  do  not 
know  what  effect  it  might  produce.  Probably  the 
great  law  of  nature  would  assert  its  rights,  and 
"small  potatoes"  be  the  result. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  farmers  seed  this 
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essential  crop  too  headly,  much  more  than  is  need- 
ed, and  much  money  might  be  saved  to  them  by 
adopting  the  small  idea  system.  It  is  certainly 
worthy  of  more  consideration  than  has  been  given 
to  it.  Another  idea  I  wish  to  throw  out,  though 
rather  foreign  to  the  intentions  of  this  article,  but 
while  my  escritoire  is  so  handy,  will  venture  to  do 
so. 

It  is  this :  of  saving  for  seed 
those  parts  of  the  crop  which 
are  fairest  and  come  to  maturi- 
ty soonest.  The  idea  is  an  old 
one,  but  very  apt  to  be  forgot- 
ten, even  by  the  best  of  farm- 
ers— those  careful  and  shrewd 
tillers  of  the  soil.  By  carrying 
out  this  plan  from  year  to  }'ear, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  what, 
with  some  crops,  several  weeks 
might  be  gained  in  bringing 
them  to  maturity.  Any  one 
with  half  an  eye,  cannot  but  see 
the  great  benefit  which  would 
be  derived  from  this,  and  there 
is  nothing  improbable  about  it, 
but  on  the  contrary,  reason  and 
nature  coincide  with  its  truth. 
My  motto  and  advice  to  the  far- 
mer  is, — use    the    head  more, 

and why,  the  hands    none 

the  less.  At  a  future  time,  Mr. 
Editor,  A\ith  your  permission,  I 
may  revert  to  this  important 
matter  again.     Interdum  stultus  bene  loquitur. 

King  Oak  Hill,  Sept.,  1855.      T.  Q.  Norton, 


THE  HEDGE  SPARROW. 

Tliis  bird  belongs  to  the  order  of  Passeres  (spar- 
rows) ;  tribe — Dentirostres ;  family — Luscinida  ; 
sub-fi\mily,  Acceitorina.  It  is  one  of  the  common- 
est EngHsh  birds,  and  closely  resembles  the  com- 
mon sparrow  in  appearance.     The  nest  is  built   in 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BEANS  AND  POTATOES-A  GREAT 
YIELD. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  give  you  the  following  flxcts, 
which  show  that  the  present  season  amply  remu- 
nerates the  hus1)andman  for  his  labor  and  toil,  by  a 
varied  and  bountiful  harvest. 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  Patch,  of  tliis  town,  has  taken  from 
his  garden  a  single  bean  vine  from  which  he  jjicked 
and  shelled  twelve  hundred  and  seventeen  beans, 
all  well  formed  and  full  grown  ;  the  product  of  a 
single  cranberry  bean. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Knowlton,  in  harvesting  his  potatoes, 
selected  one,  called  the  "Kinsman  Red,"  which 
weighed  two  jjounds  and  a  quarter,  the  \ines  of 
which  measured  seven  feet  in  length.  The  yield  is 
about  twelve  hills  to  a  bushel.  The  i)oti\toes  are 
very  large  and  fair,  and  of  an  excellent  quality.  The 
good  quality  of  potatoes,  this  season,  is  a  subject  of 
remark  everywhere  about  us.     Who  can  beat  this  ? 

Hamilton,  Sept.  30.  Z.  A.  Applktox, 


Grasshopper  Traps.  —  In  our  rides  in  the 
grassho])per  country,  we  saw  thousands  of  the  decj) 
holes  which  had  been  dug  in  the  earth  liy  the  In- 
dians, to  entra])  their  luxurious  food.  These  holes 
contain  about  a  bushel  and  a  half,  and  we  beheve 
we  saw  holes  enough  in  Yul)a,  Hutte  and  Sutter 
counties,  to  have  collected  Jijl)f  thousand  bushels  of 
grasshopjiers.  Tlio  Indians  will  grow  fat  this  win- 
ter.— California  Times. 


holes,  and  contains  five  blue  eggs.  Its  song  is  sim- 
ple and  very  pleasing,  and  might  prompt  one  to  ex- 
claim with  good  old  Izaac  Walton,  "Lord,  what  mu- 
sic hast  .thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when 
thou  afibrdest  bad  men  such  music  on  earth." 

The  common  European  s])arrow  is  almost  domes- 
ticated in  that  portion  of  the  globe,  frequenting  the 
habitations  of  man,  even  in  the  midst  of  populous 
cities,  and  nestling  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  in 
holes  in  the  walls,  in  pots  placed  for  their  use,  &c. 
It  is  of  a  robust  form,  and  has  a  stouter  bill  than  the 
majority  of  sparrows.  In  many  districts  it  is  so  nu- 
merous as  to  do  great  injury  to  the  grain  fields.  Its 
voracity  is  extreme  ;  neither  can  its  flesh  be  applied 
to  any  useful  purj)osc. 

We  have  numerous  species  of  sparrows  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  readily  distinguished  from 
other  small  birds  by  the  short,  conical  bill,  with  cut- 
ting edges,  which  seems  pecuharly  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  freeing  seed  of  the  hulls. 

The  above  is  pobably  the  description  of  an  Eng- 
lish wiiter,  and  we  discover  in  it  a  jiretty  good  de- 
scription of  our  well  known  and  musical  little  friend, 
the  JVarblinij;  Sparrow ;  he  is  one  of  our  earhest 
visiters  in  the  Spring,  sometimes  coming  as  ear- 
ly as  Febuary,  but  in  March  may  l)e  daily  seen 
among  the  rank  weeds  in  the  garden,  or  among  the 
brush  that  has  been  thrown  into  heajjs  about  the 
grounds.  There,  hop))ing  among  the  branches,  oc- 
casionally flitting  away  to  the  field  or  the  garden,  he 
pours  out  the  sweetest  song  of  the  early  spring, 
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often,  when  the  March  wmds  are  roaring  through 
the  leafless  trees,  or  flurries  of  snow  are  whitening 
the  ground.  But  it  is  where  the  elements  are  quiet, 
and  the  sun  shines  brightly  into  the  tangled  brush 
around  him,  that  he  utters  his  sweetest  notes,  and 
attracts  every  ear. 


A  :?LOEAL  lOVE-LETTER. 

A  late  English  })aper  contains  a  letter  purporting 
to  have  been  written  l)y  a  young  gardener  to  a  lady 
whom  he  loved,  and  with  whom  he  wished  to  wed. 
Whether  exactly  such  a  letter  was  actually  written, 
and  sent  Ijy  the  gardener,  we  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing,  or  is  it  of  much  consequence.  The  letter 
is  an  ingenious  one,  by  whatever  means  it  came  to 
see  the  light.     It  reids  thus : 

My  Rose,  Maky  : — As  you  are  the  pink  of  per- 
fection and  the  blossom  of  May,  I  wish  to  tell  you 
that  ni}-  hearVs  ease  has  been  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  the  peas  of  ni}-  holm  entirely  destroyed,  since  I 
began  to  pine  after  yew.  My  name  is  William 
Budd.  At  first  I  was  poor,  but  by  shooting  in  the 
sjiring,  and  raising  a  carnation  fast,  I  obtained  a 
celerj/,  and  by  a  little  cabbaging,  &c.,  I  rose  to  be 
master  (though  something  like  a  creeper)  of  the 
whole  garden.  I  have  now  full  command  of  the 
stocks  and  the  mint ;  I  can  raise  ante-mone  from  a 
penn}j-ro}ial  to  a  'phim,  and  what  my  expenditure 
leaves  I  ])ut  in  a  box  for  yew.  If  I  may  as  a  cox- 
comb speak  of  myself,  I  sho\dd  say  that  I  am  the 
flower  of  manhood,  that  I  am  neither  a  standard 
nor  a  dwarf,  a  mushroon  nor  a  Maypole.  My  nose 
is  of  a  turnip-reddish  kind,  and  my  locks  hang  in 
clusters  round  my  ears.  I  am  often  in  the  com- 
I^any  of  rakes,  and  rather  fond  of  vines  and  shriibs, 
which  my  elders  reprove  me  for ;  as  I  had  better 
berry  all  this,  and  say  that  I  have  a  Windsor  beau 
and  that  I  have  some  London  pride,  and  as  I  am  a 
branch  of  a  good  stock  with  a  portly  bearing,  I  Avell 
know  when  and  where  to  make  my  bough.  So 
lett-\ice  act  for  ourselves,  and  fix  an  early  day  for 
grafting  your  fate  M'ith  mine.  I  am  certain  that 
we  should  make  a  very  nice  pear,  and  never  repent, 
even  when  we  become  sage  by  thyme.  Yew  would 
be  the  balm  of  my  life,  and  I  would  be  the  balsam 
of  yours,  so  that  the  people  who  would  call  us  green 
now,  M'ould  call  us  evergreen  hereafter.  And  now 
sweet  peas  be  ^vith  yew  ;  if  he  who  tried  it  tares  me 
from  yew,  I  shall  become  a  melon  cauliflower,  and 
wither  away ;  my  tongue  will  always  be  a  scarlet 
runner  in  your  jjraise ;  for  I  have  ])lanted  my  hope 
in  yew,  and  now  I  only  live  for  the  thyme  when  I 
may  hear  from  your  own  tu-lips,  that  I  am  your 
own  sweet  William,  and  not  your 

Weeping  Will-o." 
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BERKSHIRE  COUNTY  CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  4oth  Anniversary  of  the  Berkshire  Agi-icul- 
tural  Society  took  place  at  Pittsfield,  on  the  3d,  4th 
and  5th  days  of  October.  All  the  exhibitions,  and 
all  the  exercises  of  the  whole  three  days,  including 
the  Ball  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  were  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Societ}-.  It  was  our  dutj',  as  it 
was  our  pleasure,  to  attend  this  exhibition  as  a  Del- 
egate from  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  to 
record  such  observations  as  would  be  beneficial  to 
agriculturists  of  other  portions  of  the  State,  if 
transmitted  through  the  volume  which  comprises 
the  annual  transactions  of  the  Board. 

The  show  this  year  was  the  first  under  important 
changes,  and  new  arrangements  of  the  Society ;  they 
had  purchased  and  enclosed  thirty  acres  of  land, 
erected  yards,  stables,  laid  out  and  graded  a  fine 
trotting  course,  introduced  water  in  abundance,  and 
constructed  a  building  in  the  form  of  a  T,  each  part 
ninety  feet  in  length,  and  about  fifty  feet  wide.  On  the 
roof  is  a  deck  with  balustrades,  aSbrding  space  for 
some  ten  or  fifteen  hundred  persons,  from  wliich  po- 
sition the  trotting,  the  equestrian  performances  by 
the  ladies,  the  foot-races,  the  plowing,  drawing,  and 
all  other  out-of-door  exercises,  could  be  seen.  So 
from  this  spot  was  one  of  the  loveliest  panoramas 
ever  presented  to  the  eye.  Here  the  Pontoosuc 
comes  ambling  along  through  the  narrow  valleys, 
turning  wheels  and  wateruig  meadows  as  it  flows, 
and  giving  examples  of  animated  industry  in  its  bab- 
bling course.  There  flows  the  Housatonic,  enlarged 
and  strengthened  by  the  contributions  of  the  Pon- 
toosuc, and  sAvelling  out  into  the  magnitude  of  a 
river,  gladdening  the  manufacturer's  as  well  as  the 
farmer's  hopes,  and  fertilizing  the  waiting  intervals, 
green  slopes  and  shady  banks,  as  it  winds  along. 
Yonder  are  the  hills  on  every  side.  On  the  north, 
old  Greylock  lifts  its  hoary  head,  still  venerable  and 
august,  but  young  as  when  the  oldest  saw  it  first, 
dashing  the  battling  elements  from  its  sides,  as  the  li- 
on shakes  the  night-drops  from  his  impervious  mane. 
There  are  the  hills  wliich  circumscribe  and  mark 
out  the  amphitheatre  of  which  these  grounds  are  the 
centre — their  sides  covered  with  the  deep  forest,  or 
dotted  with  rock  maples,  black  birch,  or  groups  of 
hemlock,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  evergreen  of 
our  climate,  as  well  as  among  the  most  symmetri- 
cal and  elegant  of  trees.  Down  the  sides  of  these 
"Chrystal  Hills"  pour  limpid  streams,  whore  sheep 
and  milch  cows  slake  their  thirst,  and,  checked  in 
their  course,  with  gathered  strength  they  turn  the 
wheels  that  grind  the  com,  or  saw  the  logs  that  they 
have  nourished  through  many  jears.  And  now 
that  autumn  frosts  have  touched  with  icy  fingers  the 
trembling  leaves,  they  gleam  in  colors  of  every  hue, 
gold  and  scarlet,  purple  and  orange,  each  hieing  in 
brilliancy  with  the  other,  and  forming  a  richness  of 
shade  and  coloriirg  never  imitated  by  man,  and  prob- 
ably unequalled  in  any  other  clime.     Nearer,  shoot 
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up  the  wliite  spires  of  the  Aillage  chm-ches,  while 
the  rieli  tones  of  a  bell,  or  the  ])usy  hum  of  indus- 
try, occasionally  meets  the  ear.  Such  is  but  a  feeble 
portraiture  of  the  spot  selected  by  our  Berkshire 
friends,  upon  wliich  annuallj-  to  gather  ^\ith  their 
wives  and  cliildren  and  keep  The  Fai'itws'  Festi- 
val. A  better  selection  we  have  never  seen,  nor  a 
wiser  disposition  of  all  the  adjuncts  which  must  sur- 
round it. 

As  will  be  seen  above,  this  exhibition  made  the 
forty-fflh  of  this  time-honored  and  flourishing  So- 
ciety— a  Society  which  has  been  instrumental  in 
continuing  and  greatly  increasing  the  fertility  of  the 
lovely  valleys  and  the  noble  hills  wliich  are  so  beau- 
tifully planted  throughout  the  county.  An  intelli- 
gent and  jn'osjierous  farmer  remarked,  that  he  had 
taken  the  first  premiums  in  nearly  every  class  of 
the  exhibitions,  and  was  ha])py  to  say  that  he  owed 
Avhatever  of  success  and  sldll  he  had  acquired  to 
the  encouragements  and  influences  of  this  Society 
The  condition  of  the  farms,  and  the  liomes  of  the 
farmers,  bear  evidence  of  the  trutlifulness  of  the 
remark.  But  in  point  of  seniority,  the  "  Old  Berk 
shire"  must  yield  the  palm  to  Middlesex.  The 
"  Middlesex  Society "  was  incorporated  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  February,  1803,  by  the  name  of 
the  "  IVesiern  Society  of  Middlesex  Husbandmen." 
It  had  existed  as  an  unincorporated  association, 
imder  the  same  name,  from  the  year  1794  ;  on  the 
24th  of  January,  1820,  it  was  changed  by  an  Act 
of  the  Legislature,  to  that  of  the  "  Society  of  Mid- 
dlesex Husbandmen  and  Manufactm-ers,"  and  sub- 
sequent to  that  time — as  the  manufacturers  had  little 
to  do  with  it — to  "The  Middlesex  Agricultural 
Society,"  which  is  its  present  title.  It  has  now  two 
lusty  daughters,  one  on  each  side  of  her,  which  bid 
fiir  soon  to  come  up  to  the  full  proportions  of  the 
mother,  and  perhaps,  look  a  little  more  dressy  and 
important  than  the  good  old  dame  herself.  But 
one  Agricultural  Society  now  existing  wiihin  the 
commonwealth  takes  precedence  of  the  Middlesex 
by  virtue  of  seniority, — "  The  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture,"  which  was  incorporated 
in  1792,  and  whose  members  were  made  by  the 
Act  incorporating  the  Western  Society  of  Middle- 
sex Husbandmen,  honorary  members  of  that  cor- 
poration, and  entitled  to  be  present  and  vote  at  its 
meetings. 

And  now,  ^listress  Berkshire,  haiing  set  the  his- 
torical matters  right,  we  propose  to  go  on  with 
some  account  of  your  doings. 

Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  the  show,  was  pleas- 
ant ;  the  elements  were  propitious,  the  roads  were 
good,  and  the  temperature  so  genial  as  to  invite  even 
invalids  al)road, — and  the  Fair  opened  with  the  most 
flattering  prospects.  The  object  of  this  day  was  to 
show  all  kinds  of  animals,  except  horses,  that  were 
to  be  exhibited  for  premiums,  and  all  manufoctured 
articles,  implements  and  machinery. 


The  number  of  neat  cattle  was  not  large,  or  in 
any  way  remarkable  in  appearance,  and  were  all  of 
the  common  breeds,  or  with  only  a  slight  admixture 
of  foreign  blood.  Swine  were  also  quite  limited 
in  number,  and  the  show  of  poultry  was  not  large. 
The  horses  tried  the  track,  as  also  did  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  easy  carriages.  The  arrangement  of 
friuts,  vegetables,  harnesses,  counterpanes,  quilts, 
embroidery,  capes,  collars  and  sliirts,  went  on  in 
the  great  hall ;  pedlers  made  good  speeches,  selling 
their  whips  and  words  at  poverty  prices,  showmen 
banged  the  banjo  and  stirred  up  their  poor  animals 
with  sharp  sticks ;  while  the  restless  cattle  lowed  for 
their  stancheons  and  their  evening  feed  at  home ! 
So  the  day  waned  away.  The  departing  rays  fell 
with  their  soft  beams  upon  the  varied  foliage  on  the 
hills,  lighting  for  a  fe,w  lingering  moments,  nature's 
great  cathedral,  the  woods,  into  a  gorgeousness  of 
beauty,  far  more  splendid  than  the  genius  of  man 
has,  or  ever  can  de\dse.  Light  faded,  men,  women 
and  children  departed;  the  fandango  ceased  to 
move,  gloom  rested  on  the  hills,  few  soimds  were 
heard,  but  the  measured  tread  of  the  tired  police- 
man as  he  went  his  weary  rounds,  and  night  was 
sujjreme  over  the  late  animated  scene. 

In  the  language  of  one  of  the  "fast  gentlemen 
with  fast  nags,"  Thursday,  the  second  day,  was  a 
"  stunner !"  The  \\-ind,  surcharged  Mith  a  cold, 
sticky  vapor,  moved  lazily  along,  clinging  to  man 
and  beast,  lilce  the  shiit  of  Xessus  ;  but  the  pluck 
of  Old  Berkshire  was  up,  and  rain  or  sliine,  they 
were  determined  to  have  a  good  time.  So  the 
horses  were  brought  out,  and  encouraged  into  some 
pretty  lively  paces,  while  the  sjiecfcitors  shivered 
and  took  the  dismal  droppings  of  about  a  thousand 
indigo  colored  cotton  umbrellas.  The  great  halls 
were  crowded  with  men,  women  and  children,  who 
examined  and  commented  upon  each  article  about  six 
times  over,  and  then  comited  the  number  of  boards 
in  the  roof  and  braces  in  the  frame-work  of  the 
building,  and  wondered  if  it  never  would  be  done 
raining.  But  before  noon  it  became  evident  that 
rain  and  cold  and  mud  would  get  the  mastery,  and 
drive  them  home.  The  horses  dro]jt  their  ears  and 
hung  their  heads  in  sleepy  listlcssness,  and  indicated 
the  strongest  disposition  to  "  turn  tiiil  to  the  wind." 
]\Ien's  hats  and  coats  looked  seedy  and  old ;  the 
borrowed  feathers  in  bonnets  hung  heavy  and  mea- 
gre, while  skii'ts  were  wofully  bedrabbled,  and  clung 
too  close  to  ankles  unused  to  touch  tlie  soil.  It  was 
a  failure.  The  elements  won  the  race  and  triumph- 
ed in  it,  leaving  every  nag  behind,  drenched,  dis- 
mal, and  discouraged.  Then  the  hotels,  bright  par- 
lors, and  inviting  sitting-rooms,  ojjened  their  doors 
and  welcomed  tired  visitors  to  their  warm  and  hos- 
pitable precincts,  while  fitful  gusts  strewed  the 
ground  ynih.  leaves  or  drove  the  rain  ag-ainst  the 
lass.  A  darker  night  than  the  first  brooded  over 
the  eai'th,  and  the  hills  and  valleys  were  alike  lost 
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in  the  impenetrable  gloom.  So  the  second  day 
closed  upon  the  45th  Anniversary  of  the  Old  Berk- 
shire Society. 

But  Friday — who  says  that  Friday  is  always  an 
unluckt  day  ? — Friday  morning,  bright  and  early, 
the  sun  came  flashing  over  the  eastern  hills,  and 
sent  his  warm  and  cheering  beams  into  every  nook 
of  that  rich  and  lovely  valley.  Up  went  the  mists 
from  the  meadows  and  hill-tops,  and  once  more 
shone  the  gorgeous  dyes  on  their  sides ;  the  cocks 
crowed  and  strutted  in  their  harems,  with  unbound- 
ed gusto,  and  geese  and  ducks,  and  pigs  and  horses 
and  oxen  and  calves  and  sheep,  each  lent  a  note  so 
as  to  render  the  harmony  complete  !  Children 
clapped  their  little  hands  in  delight  in  view  of  the 
ride,  and  ginger-bread  and  buns,  and  music  and 
races  that  were  before  them,  and  sq  the  mothers 
were  happy  and  the  fathers  glad  ;  the  whole  world 
of  Berkshire  turned  out,  the  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  Success  of  the  45  th  Fair  became  a 
«  fixed  fact." 

The  first  exercise  was  that  of  Plowing.  The  bills 
stated  that  the  teams  would  start  at  "9  o'clock  A. 
M.,"  but  it  was  nearly  11  before  the  chains  were 
straightened.  Thirteen  teams  plowed,  on  a  gravel- 
ly loam,  and  did  the  work  moderately  well.  The 
plows  used  were  all  single,  and  one  of  them  had  a 
cast  iron  beam.  There  was  but  one  pair  of  oxen 
which  exhibited  anything  but  the  most  common 
training,  and  they  Avere  also  the  finest  in  proportions, 
being  attentive  to  the  driver's  language,  strong,  and 
quick  in  their  motions.  A  pair  of  black,  and  a  pair 
of  grey  horses,  were  also  well-matched,  and  well- 
trained.  The  black  pair  we  afterwards  saw  attached 
to  a  carriage,  where  they  did  themselves  and  dri- 
ver as  much  credit,  as  they  did  with  the  plow.  Six 
inches  in  depth,  and  twelve  in  width,  were  required. 
The  ground  was  imfevorable  in  two  particulars — it 
was  ridgy  and  full  of  pebbles,  so  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  handsome  work,  even  with  skilful 
teams  and  men. 

Then  came  the  riding  on  horseback  around  the 
course,  by  ladies,  and  a  very  pleasant  and  attractive 
feature  it  was — and  then  the 

Exercises  in  the  Great  HL^ll. 

These  consisted  of  excellent  music  by  the  Long- 
meadow  band,  and  an  address,  by  the  Hon.  JULIUS 
Rockwell,  President  of  the  Society.  It  is  a  com- 
mon law  in  the  Society,  that  the  President  shall 
continue  to  act  as  such  two  years,  and  on  the  retir- 
ing year  shall  deliver  the  address,  and  an  excellent 
law  it  is.  He  took  for  his  subject,  The  thoughts 
OF  the  young  Farmer,  and  showed  first,  that  the 
lessons  and  haliits  of  early  life  are  never  forgotten. 
Then  he  spoke  of  his  initiatory  steps  into  the  art 
and  mystery  of  farming,  such  as  yoking,  and  break- 
ing the  steers,  and  other  incidents  illustrative  of  the 
whole; — and  of  his  choice  of  occupation  a  little  la- 


ter. He  said  a  thorough  training  on  the  farm  was 
capital  to  the  young  farmer,  as  education  is  capital 
to  the  doctor,  lawyer,  or  clergj'man.  He  spoke  of 
the  professions,  gave  a  budget  of  good  reasons,  for 
not  going  West,  painted  the  autumnal  scenery  of 
New  England  in  glowing  colors,  spoke  of  the  re- 
som'ces  of  the  county,  recited  the  bounties  of  the 
commonwealth,  then  most  felicitously  married  the 
Young  Farmer  to  one  of  the  handsome,  healthy, 
well-educated,  and  intelligent  daughters  of  the  New 
England  hills,  and  closed  his  address.  A  brief  ad- 
dress, by  the  Editor  of  the  JVew  England  Farmer, 
and  another  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Childs,  formerly  Lieut. 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  followed,  and  then 
the  beautiful  silver  plate,  amounting  in  value  to  hun- 
dreds of  dollars,  was  distributed  to  the  individuals 
to  whom  it  had  been  awarded  by  the  various  com- 
mittees. Afterwards  there  was  trotting  on  the 
course,  and  the  Fair  closed,  by  a  grand  ball,  in  the 
evening,  in  the  great  hall  on  the  Society's  grounds. 

The  exhibition  of  fi'uits  and  vegetables  was  mea- 
gre ;  that  of  butter  and  cheese  was  large,  and  of  the 
finest  quality  ;  of  domestic  manufactures  there  was 
a  considerable  display  of  carpets,  rugs,  hosiery,  and 
embroidered  work,  such  as  collars,  skirts,  &c.  A  few 
loaves  of  bread  only  were  seen,  and  that  of  quite  an 
ordinary  appearance. 

The  exhibition,  on  the  whole,  was  one  of  great 
merit  and  interest,  though  in  some  respects  defi- 
cient. There  was  an  evident  want  of  taste  and  ar- 
rangement in  the  articles  shown  in  the  Hall,  and  of 
punctuality  in  the  time  of  commencing  the  several 
exercises  of  the  day;  while  the  choice  of  location, 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  buildings,  the 
mode  of  distributing  premiums,  and  the  excellent 
butter  and  cheese  presented,  are  all  worthy  the  high- 
est commendation. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HEMLOCK  HEDGES. 

Respected  Friends  : — I  should  be  very  glad  to 
get  a  little  information  of  you  or  any  of  your  sub- 
scribers concerning  how  to  obtain  a  hemlock  hedge  ; 
whether  to  set  the  young  trees,  or  get  it  from  the 
seed.  I  have  heard  of  such  a  hedge,  but  do  not 
know  how  to  obtain  one  easy  and  right.  An  an- 
swer at  your  convenience  would  oblige  me  much. 

South  Lee,  Sept.,  1855.  c.  J.  p. 


Remarks. — Either  way.  But  by  setting  young 
plants  you  gain  much  time.  We  have  seen  some 
handsome  hedges  of  the  hemlock.  They  may  be 
pruned  into  beautiful  forms. 


Manure. — If  land  is  too  sandy,  the  best  manure 
I  is  clay  and  leached  ashes.  These  will  puddle  it,  and 
render  it  tenacious  of  water.  If  it  is  heavy  clay,  it 
'requires  sand  to  render  it  porous.  If  it  is  a  muck, 
j  it  requires  lime  to  neutraHze  the  acid,  and  destroy 
]  the  antiseptic  or  resinous  quality  of  the  soil. 
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Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

chemistry-No.  3. 

DIGESTION. 
Xo  part  of  chemical  kiio\yledge  can  be  of  more 
interest  to  the  general  reader  tlian  that  which  treats 
of  the  laws  Avhich  govern  the  digestion  of  our  food. 
Digestion  is  the  process  of  the  reduction  of  our 
food  to  its  simjjle  state,  separating  element  from 
element,  and  reducing  all  to  a  liquid  state.  It  is 
no  more  essential  that  the  chemist  in  liis  laboratory 
finely  pulverize  any  solid  body  before  he  attempts 
to  dissolve  it,  than  it  is  that  our  food  be  well  mas- 
ticated before  swallowing.  "If  the  preHminary  work 
of  mastication  and  insalivation  be  neglected,  the 
stomach  has  to  do  the  whole  work  of  preparation, 
as  well  as  to  accomplish  tlie  digestion;  thus  more 
is  tlu'own  upon  it  than  it  is  adapted  to  bear ;  it  be- 
comes overworked,  and  manifests  its  fatigue  by  not 
being  able  to  discharge  its  own  duty  properly." 
Hence  the  necessity  of  thorough  mastication.  Food 
well  chewed  is  half  digested,  and  will  do  a  man 
three  times  the  good  that  it  will,  swallowed  whole. 
Nature  has  furnished  us  with  all  the  organs  ne- 
cessary to  complete  thorough  mastication  and  di- 
gestion, and  if  they  do  not  perform  their  duty,  the 
fault  is  our  ovm.  The  air  we  breathe  is  charged 
with  a  certain  substance  necessary  to  digestion, 
(oxygen,)  and  this  is  taken  up  at  every  breath,  and 
the  carbon  returned  to  the  air,  to  feed  vegetation, 
and  vice  versa. 

Dr.  Beaumont  made  some  experiments  relative 
to  the  time  it  took  the  various  kinds  of  food  to  di' 
gest,  and  the  follomng  table  shows  the  result  of 
the  same : 

Hotc  pre-  Time. 

pared,      h.  ?». 

raw,  3. 

boileil,  3. 

roasted,  3.15 

broiled,  3.15 

"         3.15 

baked,  3.15 

roasted,  3.15 

boiled,  3.15 

broiled,  3.20 

roasted,  3.30 

baked,  3.30 

melted,  3.30 


A  FINE  GRAPE. 

At  the  Show  at  Framingham,  Sept.  19,  we  saw 
upon  the  tables  a  fine  looking  grape,  a  little  lighter 
in  color  than  the  Catawba,  some  of  the  bimches 
quite  compact,  but  generally  somewhat  straggling, 
and  the  berries  and  bunches  of  good  size.  They 
were  raised  and  handed  in  by  J.\mes  AV.  Clark, 
Esq.,  of  Framingham.  He  says  the  ydne  originated 
in  his  garden  five  years  ago,  from  the  seed,  and  was 
transplanted  into  a  shaded  and  moist  border.  The 
%ine  grows  ^•igorously,  has  never  been  protected  in 
winter,  and  the  ripe  fruit  holds  on  well.  He  thinks 
it  a  cross  between  the  native  and  Catawba,  as  these 
two  grew  near  and  intermingled  their  branches  near 
where  the  new  seedling  came  up.  Mr.  Clark  adds 
in  a  note, — "I  claim  nothing  for  it,  except  that  it  is 
a  superior  native,  and  in  a  fine  lo&ition,  it  will  ripen 
before  the  autumn  fruits."  He  is  right.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  superior  grape. 


Kind. 


How  pre-  Time, 
pared,      h.  m. 
Eice,  boiled,  1. 

Pig's  feet,  soused,        "      1. 
Tripe,  "  "      1. 

Trout,  salmon,  fresh,  "      1.30 
"  "  "    fried,  1.30 

Apples,  sweet,  mellow,  1.30 
Venison,  steak,  broiled,  1.35 
Sago,  boiled,  1.40 

Apples,  sour,  mellow,  2. 

Cabbage,  with  vinegar,       2. 
Codfish,  dry,  boiled,  2. 

Eggs,  fresh,  raw,  2. 

Liver,  beef's,         broiled,  2. 
Milk,  boiled,  2. 

Tapioca,  "        2. 

Milk,  raw,  2.15 

Turkey,  wild,        roasted,  2.15 
"  "  boiled,  2.28 

"  domestic,  roasted,  2.30 
Potatoes,  Irish,  baked,  2.80 
Parsnips,  boiled,  2.30 

Pig,  sucking,         roasted,  2.30 
Meat,  hashed  with  veg- 
etables, warm,  2.30 
Lamb,  fresh,          broiled,  2.30 
Goose,                    roasted,  2.30 
Cake,  sponge,         baked,  2.30 
Cabbage,  head,  raw,  2.30 
Beans,  pod,             boiled,  2.30 
Custard,                   baked,  2.45 
Chicken,           fricasseed,  2.45 
Apples,  sour,  hard,     raw,  2.50 
Oysters,  fresh,  "     2.55 
Bass,  fresh,           broiled,  3. 
Beef,  lean,  rare,  roasted,  3.' 
"    steak,    "      broiled,  3. 
Corn  cake,               baked,  3. 
Dumpling,  apple,   boiled,  3. 
Eggs,  fre.<h,      boiled  soft,  3. 
Mutton,  fresh,       broiled,  3. 
"           "             boiled,  3. 


Kind. 


Pork,  salted. 
Soup,  chicken. 
Oysters,  fresh, 
Pork,  salted, 

"      steak. 
Corn  bread. 
Mutton,  fresh. 
Carrots,  orange, 
Sausage,  fresh, 
Beef,  lean,  dry. 
Bread,  wheat. 
Butter, 

Cheese,  old  strong,     raw,  3.30 
Eggs,  fresh,    hard  boiled,  3.30 

"        "  fried,  3.30 

Flounders,  fresh, 
Oysters,  fresh. 
Potatoes,  Irish, 
Soup,  mutton, 

"  oyster. 
Turnip,  flat, 
Beets, 

Corn  and  beans. 
Beef,  fresh,  lean. 
Fowl,  domestic. 


"      3.30 
stewed,  3.30 
boiled,  3.30 
"        3.30 
"        3.30 
"        3.30 
"         3.4o 
"        3.45 
fried,  4. 
boiled,  4. 
roasted,  4. 
Veal,  fresh,  broiled,  4. 

Soup,  beef,  vegetables 

and  bread,         boiled,  4. 
Salmon  trout,  "        4. 

Heart,  animal,  fried,  4 

Beef,  old,  salted. 
Fork,  salted, 


Cabbage, 
Ducks,  wild. 
Fork,  salted. 
Suet,  mutton. 
Veal,  fresh. 
Pork, 

Suet,  beef,  fresh. 
Tendon, 


boiled,  4.15 

fried,  4.15 

boiled,  4.30 

roasted,  4.3i) 

boiled,  4.30 

"  4.30 

fried,  4.30 

roasted,  5.15 

boiled,  5.30 

"  5.30 


Do  we  wish  for  something  light  and  easily  di- 
gested, chemistry  tells  us  what  it  is ;  and  if  we  wish 
for  something  that  will  ".stick  by  the  ribs,"  she  is 
also  ready  to  speak.  '       S.  Tenney. 

West  Poland,  Me.,  1855. 


EXPERIMENTING  WITH  MEADOW 
MUCK. 

I  have  recently  witnessed  the  results  of  an  ex- 
periment with  meadoM'  muck,  which  may  interest 
some  of  your  agricultural  readers. 

This  experiment  M'as  made  on  the  farm  of  R-ev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  Lenox,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  O.  C.  Bullard,  his  brother-in-law. 

Last  winter,  Mr.  Bullard  was  getting  out  muck 
from  an  extensive  meadow,  for  his  barn-yard  and 
compost  heap.  As  an  experiment,  he  spread  a 
quantity — between  one  and  two  small  sled  loads — 
green  for  the  meadow,  upon  a  spot  one  rod  by  two, 
of  a  mowing  field.  It  Avas  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
snow,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  thick. 

This  spiing  he  covered  another  similai*  space. 
This  is  a  large  field,  slojnng  to  the  east,  that  has 
been  laid  down  to  herds  grass  several  years.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  the  white  Meed  or  daisy  over  most 
of  the  field,  and  there  are  numerous  little  spots 
where  the  grass  seems  to  be  killed  out,  and  which 
are  covered  by  a  coat  of  moss. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  I  visited  this  field  to  note 
the  effect  of  this  experiment.  The  spot  where  muck 
was  spread  on  the  snow  in  the  JVinter,  is  covered 
with  a  thick,  rank,  deep  green  groM'th  of  herds 
grass  and  clover,  and  Mall  give  at  least  two-thirds 
more  hay  than  any  of  the  field  around  it.  It  can  be 
seen  at  a  distance,  lilie  the  spots  in  the  field  where 
there  have  been  manure  hea])S.  The  ground  is 
perfectly  covered  Mith  the  grass,  giving  no  signs  of 
moss.  This  luxuriant  growth  is  ovcrtopiiing  the 
daisy,  none  of  mIucIi  is  yet  in  Ijlossom,  while  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  extensive  fields,  it  is  in  fidl  bloom. 

The  spot  where  the  muck  was  sj)read  this  spring, 
is  distinctly  seen  ;  but  tlie  crop  of  grass  is  not  more 
than  a  quarter  or  a  third  larger  than  the  average 
around  it. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  seems  to  show,  that 
the  muck  spread  in  the  Winter,  together  with  the 
snow  that  it  was  spread  uj)on,  operated  as  a  mulch- 
in<r  to  protect  the  roots  of  the  gra.ss  from  the  action 
of  the  frost.  None  of  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  ground 
or  M-inter-killed.  It  has  overcome  and  killed  out 
the  moss,  and  retai-ded,  if  not  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed,  the  daisy,  and  it  has  also  imparted  mel- 
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lowness,  and,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  richness  to  the 
soil. — Traveller. 


PICTURE  OF  THE  DEPARTED. 

What  would  we  give  ? — what  would  we  not  give, 
in  some  circumstances,  for  a  good  portrait  of  a  de- 
parted fi'iend  ? 

So  thought  a  lad,  a  mere  boy,  of  this  city,  (son  of 
Mr.  Jonathan  Dearborn,)  who  had  lately  lost  a 
beloved  and  beautiful  little  sister  of  eight  summers. 
The  family  had  daguerreotypes  of  every  member 
but  the  departed,  strange  to  say.  And  the  friends, 
all  but  the  boy,  gave  it  up,  as  hopeless. 

He  insisted  that  a  good  painter  might,  under  his 
cUrection,  and  from  his  recollections,  create  a  like- 
ness. And  against  all  advice  and  remonstrance,  he 
went  to  Boston  on  this  errand,  carrying  only  a  lock 
of  the  little  girl's  hair,  and  his  own  \ivid,  undying 
mental  ])icture  of  the  loved  and  lost. 

His  plan  was,  to  select  one  feature  from  one  pic- 
ture, and  another  from  another,  as  he  could  find 
them  in  picture  galleries  in  Boston,  and  combine 
and  alter  the  whole,  by  his  dictation  to  a  finished 
artist. 

The  artists  there  admired  the  boy's  enthusiasm, 
and  the  owners  of  galleries  gladly  made  him  wel- 
come to  their  pictures  for  his  purpose  ;  but  doubted 
mianimously  and  disbelieved  almost  universally,  that 
a  likeness  could  be  thus  produced. 

At  last  one  artist  made  tlie  trial ;  and  after  days 
of  patient  toil,  gave  it  up  as  impracticable.  But 
the  boy's  f;iith  stumbled  not.  He  enlisted  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Whipjjle,  of  96  Wasliington 
street,  and  procured  his  services  to  take  a  photograph 
from  the  unfinished  and  condemned  portrait  by  the 
first  i)ainter.  With  this,  with  the  lock  of  hair,  and 
with  his  own  self-reliant  knowledge  of  the  fact  to  be 
reproduced,  he  went  to  another  painter,  Mr.  Ram- 
son,  of  7^  Tremont  Row,  and  stated  his  case ;  Ram- 
son  replied  that  a  portrait  could  not  be  obtained 
under  the  circumstances,  and  that  he  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing ;  but  he  at  length  persuaded  him  to 
commence  a  picture.  After  working  a  long  time 
on  it  the  painter  threw  aside  the  picture  in  despair, 
thinking  it  was  impossible  to  paint  a  jiortrait  of  one 
he  had  never  seen,  and  of  whose  features  he  had 
seen  no  copy.  The  boy  insisted  that  it  could  be 
done ;  saving  I  know  I  can  get  such  a  correct  pic- 
ture of  my  sister  as  I  desire.  By  the  perseverance, 
determination  and  persuasion  of  the  boy,  the  painter 
was  induced  to  try  again,  and  in  his  second  attempt 
obtained  a  most  beautiful  and  correct  picture  of  the 
little  girl,  which  has  been  recognized  at  once  by  all 
who  knew  her,  as  an  excellent  likeness ;  and  wliich 
is  also  a  good  painting. 

The  boy  bas  his  reward ;  the  artist  deserves  great 
credit  for  his  skill  and  patience.  —  Portsmouth 
Chronicle. 

The  Vetekinary  Journal. — We  have  received 
the  first  number  of  a  work  with  this  title,  edited  by 
Dr.  George  H.  Dadd,  a  gentleman  whose  devotion 
to  veterinary  science  is  probably  unsurpassed  by  that 
of  any  other  person  in  the  country,  and  whose 
qualifications  are  equal  to  his  zeal.  The  work  is  in 
octavo  form,  neatly  printed  and  covered,  and  is 
filled  with  instructive  matter.  We  wish  the  Dr. 
and  his  undertaking  abimdant  success,  and  advise 
those  who  keep  valuable  stock  to  read  his  journal. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  POTATOES. 

Fkiexd  Brown  : — I  send  you  a  statement  of  re- 
sults from  a  piece  of  potatoes!  planted  on  the  15th 
day  of  April,  18J5,  on  one  acre  of  land.  In  1854 
it  was  sown  with  spring  Avheat  and  seeded,  but  did 
not  take  seed  ;  so  I  plowed  it  on  the  13th  day  of 
April,  about  ten  inches  deep,  and  some  times  deeper 
if  the  frost  would  let  it.  It  was  well  harrowed,  and 
furrowed  out  2^  feet  apart.  I  manured  it  with 
horse  manure,  a  good  forkful  in  a  hill.  Potatoes 
dropped  on  the  manure,  and  covered  about  2  J 
inches  deep.  Description  of  seed  as  planted  April 
15th: 

Lot  a — I  iVN  Acre. 

Planted  2^  bushels  small  or  hog  potatoes,  worth 
50  cents  per  bushel,  $1,25. 

Lot  B — i  AN  Acre. 

Planted  4  bushels  medium  size  potatoes,  worth 
$1  per  bushel,  $4. 

Lot  C — \  AN  Acre. 

Planted  4^  bushels  large  size  potatoes,  worth 
$1,12^  per  bushel,  $5,06. 

Lot  D — \  AN  Acre. 

Planted  3  bushels  large  size  potatoes,  cut  in  mid- 
dle, worth  $1,12^  per  bushel. 

They  were  hoed  alike  and  at  same  time.  Land 
as  near  alike  as  could  be  on  an  acre  of  flat  meadow. 

The  Result. 
I  commenced  digging  Lot  A,  July  8th,  and  con- 
tracted to  deliver  them  at  Troy  for  75  cents  per 
bushel,  to  be  delivered  on  the  9th,  13th  and  14th 
of  July.  The  small  ones  I  considered  worth  for 
hogs  15  cents  per  bushel.  The  potato  planted  is 
known  here  as  Early  White  Junes. 

Lot  A. 

July  8,  I  dug  Z\\  bush,  marketable  potatoes,  worth  7ac,   $23,62 
I  dug  81  bush,  small  or  hog  potatoes,  worth  15c,      -        -        98 


Worth  of  seed  planted, 


LotB. 


$24,60 
■      1,25 

$23,35 


July  12,  I  dug  30  bush,  marketable  potatoes,  worth  75c,  $22,50 
I  dug  9  bushels  small  or  hog  potatoes,  worth  15c,  1,35 


Cost  of  seed  planted. 


LotC. 


$23,85 
4,00 

$19,85 


July  13,  I  dug  21  bush,  marketable  potatoes,  worth  75c,  $15,75 
I  dug  165  bush,  small  or  hog  potatoes,  worth  15c,         -        2,52 

$18,27 
Cost  of  seed  planted,         ...        -        5,06 


LotD. 


$13,21 


July  14,  1  dug  24  bush,  marketable  potatoes,  worth  75c,  $18,00 
I  dug  14  bush,  small  or  hog  potatoes,  worth  loc,  -        2,10 


Cost  of  seed  planted,         -       -       -       -       3,38 

$16,72 

By  the  above  we  see  that  the  small  seed  gave 
the  most  profit.  I  have  tried  the  three  sizes  of  po- 
tatoes, and  of  different  kinds  of  potatoes,  and  the 
result  in  every  case  but  one  was  in  favor  of  small 
])Otatoes.  The  above  is  a  small  yield  of  potatoes 
for  the  quaUty  of  the  ground,  but  still  the  result  is 
quite  satisfactory,  as  fitr  as  different  kinds  and  sizes 
of  seed,  and  profit  of  an  acre  of  land  in  potatoes. 

Petersburgh,JV.  Y.,  Aug.,  1855.  w.  R.  s. 
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THE  BRISTOL  COUNTY  FAIR.  occur  again,  as  two  spacious  halls  are  now  in  pro- 

rpi       T-  •  .  •        1    tu         1     IT'   1       1  ., r  cess  of  constiiiction  in  this  citv. 

ihe   ran-   continued   through    \\  ednesdav   and        .,,         ,      ,^    ^  tr   '♦•     * r-^i     tjo^o 

m,       1  ^    ^     •      ^1         i  *»      T  ,1    1     I     Address  bv  Professor   Huntmgton.     Lol.   Jfage 

Thursday,  and  dunnt' those  days  was  attended    bv,      .        ,  ,•   •       ,        ■,,      -i     »        i        .i„  u;„  cTS. 
^  •  e^        ,        -^      1 1    1  <■  '    resiirned  Ins  post  as  President,  and  made  ms  lare- 

a  srreat  concourse  of  pcoiile  assembled  Irom  e^er^        ,P    , ,         .^   .,  _,,    „      /.  .,  ^  c^^.v*,- 

°     r..,  .        t't   /    ,,  •  t     T      „,'   well  address  to  the  members  01  the  bocietv. 

part  of  the  county.     Under  the  supermtendmg  care 

of  Hon.  J.  H.  "W.  Page,  the  President  of  the  Soci- 
ety (now  an  ex-President)  everything  passed  off  in 
the  happiest  manner. 

THE  VARIOUS  EXHIBITIONS. 
The  exliibition  was  opened  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. The  location  of  the  cattle  shoM' was  upon  the  .  .  ^^  ,-  o  i  i 
land  of  M.  B.Ponniman,  a  mile  to  the  northward  of;  Society  was  held  at  Endgewater,  October  ud  and 
the  town,  and  althou-h  not  quite  as  extensive  as  we  4th,  on  the  beautiful  grounds  lately  purchased  by  the 
think  it  might  have  been,  nevertheless  embraced  Society,  embracing  about  tlurty  acres  o    high  and 

low  land — hill  and  plain, — surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  river,  which  forms  a  good  boundary. 
Taken  altogether,  we  think  we  have  never  seen  so 


Fvr  the  Seic  En '•laid  Farmer 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY  SHOW. 

REPORTED   1!Y  J.   F.   C.   HYPE. 
The  annual  Fair  of  the  Plvmouth  Agricultural 


some  fine  cattle,  horses,  swine  and  fowls 

The  display  of  fruits  and  flowers  was  held  in  the 
Git}-  Hall,  and  embraced  a  large  collection  of  pears 


uitj- nau,  ana  emnracea  a  large  couecuon  01  pears  -""•-' ^j,---— >  ■—  -"— -   •■-        — —    - 

and  apples  that  would  ranlv  with  the  finest  in  the  g«Of^  ^  place  for  a  cattle  show,  and  cannot  but  ad- 
State,  and  a  smaller  assortment  of  beautiful  flowers.  1  mii'?  the  sagacity  of  those  men  connected  with  the 


Among  the  contributors  of  fruit,  we  especially  no- j  Society  who  first   proposed  to   buy  tlus   piece  of 
ticed  the  names  of  Hem-y  H.  Crapo,  Wm.  P.  Jenny  f^^ound  for  this  purpose.     T^  ould  that  other  soci- 

-----    Leonard   of  Seekonk.  i  eties  would   go  and  do  lilvc  wise,  that  tney  might 

have  every  part  of  the  show  on  their  own  grounds, 


of  Fairhaven,  and    I).    H 

Sears  Hall,  nearly  opposite  the  City  Hall,  was  de- 
voted cliiefly  to  the  exhibition  of  heavy  manufactures, 
and  domestic  i)roducts.  In  the  latter  department 
there  were  specimens  of  butter,  cheese  and  bread, 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  any  housewife  in  the 
land.     There  was  an  old  fashioned  Indian  pudding. 


and  not  put  visitors  to  the  trouble  of  walking  miles 
to  witness  the  various  departments.  This  lot  is 
about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  village. 

The  first  day  there  was  a  good  show  of  stock  in 
the  pens,  wliich  was  increased  the  second.     There 


and'a  noble   pumpkin   pie,  representatives  of  ^^^^  ^^f  ^.™l,!!"h.l^?"SJ^!?...!!!f.Y  aTZJ!?. 
days  of  our  fathers,  both  of  which  commanded  the         "  -«" - 

unqualified  admiration  of  the  tasting  committee, 
and  won-  prizes  for  their  maker.  The  show  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  and  fancy  articles,  was  very 

comprehensive,  and  attracted  crowds  of  visitors.    It  n-i-  i.  i-ti>  c 

comprised  iiaintings,  embroideries,  rugs,  carpets  and  East   Bndgewater,   the   other    by   L.    1  :is'^ctt,  of 
quilts.      There   were   ingenious  carvings,  utensils  bndgewater     These  cows  looked  very  Avell.     1  here 


large.  A  number  of  fine  heifers,  superior  Aldemey 
buU,  by  E.  Hobai-t,  two  fine  Devon  bulls,  and  good 
bulls  of  native  stock.  There  were  shown  two  ])ens, 
each  containing  six  milch  cows,  which  were  eniered 
for  the  State  premium  ;  one  lot  by  S.  Packard,  of 


quilts 

manufactured  from  the  teeth  of  whales,  full 

models  of  vessels,  and   a  thousand   other  articles 

which  we  have  not  room  to  enumerate.     The  show 

was  very  interesting,  and  was  admired  by  all  who,-.  .       <. 

visited  it.     In  the  Grotto  building,  there  was  also  A^"'^*  P"^^  ^^  ^en  dollars 

a  fine  display  of  vegetables. 

PLOWING,  DRAWTNG  AND  SPADING  MATCHES. 

The  plo-ning  match  came  off  at  about  half-past 
eleven,  on  the  land  of  Isaac  Chase,  Esq.,  of  Belle- 
ville, in  New  Bedford.  Several  thousand  spectators 
were  on  the  gi-ound.  There  were  fomleen  entries 
for  the  trial,  and  the  Mork  was  performed  in  excel- 
lent style,  considering  the  dry  state  of  the  soil.  The 
drawing  match,  or  trial  of  teams,  took  place  at 
Hathaway  Hill.  Fourteen  teams  took  part  in  the 
trial,  and  the  result  told  well  for  the  discipline  of 
the  oxen  and  the  cfKciency  and  skill  of  their  drivers. 
At  a  spading  match  on  Wednesdaj'  noon  there  were 
but  two  entries — both  Irishmen,  and  singularly 
enough,  each  of  the  \aliant  contestants  took  a  pre- 
mium— the  one  of  five  dollars  and  the  other  of 
three. 

THURSDAY'S  PROCEEDINGS, 


were  12  or  15  yoke  of  working  oxen,  and  good 
looking  ones  too.  Of  SMine  there  was  a  small 
show.  About  thirty  horses  and  colts  were  on  the 
ground.  Austin  J.  Roberts,  of  Lalvcville,  took  the 
There  Mere  but  few  fowls, 
and  most  of  those  were  Shanghai  or  some  other 
worthless  kind. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  first  day,  the  plowing  match 
took  place  on  a  fine  piece  of  mowing  land,  where 
lots  of  an  eighth  of  an  acre  had  been  mr.rked  out. 
Twelve  single  ox  teams  entered  and  plowed  with 
single  plows,  exce])t  one.  Seven  inches  was  the 
depth  they  were  to  plow;  time,  30  minutes.  The 
work  was  admirably  done,  showing  that  the  farmers 
of  Plymouth  are  not  behind  their  frienJs  of  other 
comities  in  this  important  branch  of  farm  work. 
We  think  we  never  saw  so  many  lots  in  which  there 
was  so  little  difference,  and  it  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  the  judges  to  determine  who 
was  entitled  to  the  prize. 

Sl'ADING  MATCH, 

At  11  A.  M,,  first  day — lots,  ten  feet  square. — 
One  Yankee,  and  three  sons  of  Erin,  entered  for  the 
prizes.     The  work  was  very  well  done  in  ten 


At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  {ites,^excei)t  by  one  of  th6  competitors,  who  took 
Thursday  monnng,  it  was  decided  that,  as  the  rain  ,,u„,'t  u„if  „,/i.  - 


was  falling  fast,  a  dinner  under  the  tent,  as  had  been 
proposed,  would  be  impracticable,  and  as  there  was 
no  unoccupied  liall  in  the  city  of  sufficient  capacity 
for  the  purpose,  it  was  resolved  to  dispense  with  a 
pubHc  dinner.  This  was  the  more  to  ne  regretted, 
inasmuch  as  a  sumptuous  feast  for  one  thousand 
persons  had  been  prepared  by  INIr.  S.  Horton,  of 
New  Bedford.     Such  a  failure  will  probably  never 


about  half  an  hour,  being  desirous,  as  he  said,  of 
showing  the  Committee  a  new  principle  in  sj)ading. 

DRAWING   MATCH. 

There  were  several  teams  entered  for  the  draw- 
ing match,  but  few  were  able  to  draw  the  loads, 
which  were  three  and  five  thousand  jxiunds. 

The  sliow  of  manufactured  goods,  dairy  products, 
vegetables,  kc,  was  held  in  Wright's  large  tent, 
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which  was  erected  on  the  highest  part  of  the  grounds. 
Of  manufactured  goods,  the  display  was  extensive, 
consistingof  elegant  furniture,  seraphines,  a  large 
shoe,  six  feet  long,  in  which  'tis  said  a  boy  had  ridden 
and  driven  two  horses,  the  usual  quantity  of  bed- 
quilts,  tidies,  worsted-work,  and  a  great  variety  of 
such  fancy  articles  as  the  ladies  are  most  interested 
in,  a  platform  bee-hive,  by  S.  Davis,  said  to  be  a 
perfect  protection  from  the  bee  moth,  "Gale's  Eagle 
Hay  Cutter,"  which  worked  admii-ably — a  piece  of 
black  walnut,  sawed  out  Math  an  upright  saw,  and 
very  ingeniously  and  skilfully  done. 

Of  dairy  products,  we  are  happy  to  say  there  was 
a  good  show,  there  being  twenty-one  samples  of 
butter,  and  so  good,  that  it  was  hard  to  determine 
who  would  have  the  prizes.  Cheese,  fifteen  sam- 
ples, which  looked  well,  and  we  were  told  by  the 
Committee  that  they  tasted  even  better  than  they 
looked.  The  farmers  of  this  good  old  county  have 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  dairy  products. 
The  same  Committee  received  the  samples  of  bread, 
of  which  there  were  eighteen — brown  and  white — 
which  we  know  were  good,  for  we  tasted  of  sevei'al 
loaves. 

In  the  vegetable  and  fruit  department,  there  was 
a  great  deficiency,  which  we  hope  will  be  obviated 
on  future  occasions.  Among  other  things,  we  no- 
ticed a  seedHng  pear  called  the  "Jackson  Seedling," 
which  looked  and  tasted  well,  being  Uttle  if  any  in- 
ferior to  the  Bartlett,  and  promises  to  be  an  acqui- 
sition. A  new  seedling  grape,  from  Rob't  Perkins, 
— said  to  be  from  the  Isabella — called  the  "Perkins 
Seedling,"-  though  not  quite  as  good  as  the  Isabella 
)r  Diana,  yet  we  think  desirable  on  account  of  its 
early  ripening.  A  sample  of  cultivated  cranberries, 
of  superior  size  and  quality,  the  largest  we  ever  saw. 
Baskets  of  assorted  fruit  that  attracted  considerable 
attention,  were  contributed  by  Robert  Perkins  and 
Mr.  Bryant.  Of  potatoes  there  was  no  lack,  and 
those  of  large  size. 

We  hope  our  friends  of  Plymouth  county  will  ex- 
cuse us  if  we  say  that  we  hope  they  will  make  great- 
er efforts  to  have  tliis  part  of  their  show  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  of  other  Societies. 

SECOND  DAY. 
The  riding  match  was  the  great  attraction  of  the 
second  day,  there  being  on  the  grounds,  within  the 
enclosure,  during  the  trotting,  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  persons.  There  were  twelve  prizes  offered 
for  riding,  from  twenty  down  to  two  dollars.  Nine 
ladies  competed  and  won  prizes  in  the  folloM'ing 
order : — Mrs.  Harriet  Holmes,  of  Bridgewater, 
first  prize,  $20  ;  Helen  Hobart,  Abington,  second 
prize,  $18;  Miss  Bailey,  East  Bridgewater,  third 
prize,  $16  ;  Mrs.  Wales,  of  Abington,  fourth  prize, 
$14;  Miss  Taylor,  West  Bridgewater,  fifth  prize, 
$12;  Miss  L.  Howard,  West  Bridgewater,  sixth 
prize,  $10;  Miss  Mary  Hobart,  seventh  prize,  $8; 
Miss  A.  Howard,  eighth  prize,  $6 ;  Miss  Yarring- 
ton,  South  Abington,  ninth  prize,  $5.  The  riding 
was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  good,  and  the  ladies 
appeared  to  good  advantage  as  they  dashed  round 
the  track — half  a  mile  in  length — learing,  in  some 
cases,  the  gentlemen  for  behind.  On  the  whole  it 
was  a  spirited  afflur,  though  perhaps  some  sensible 
old  farmer  might  have  asked,  how  does  this  tend  to 
promote  agriculture  ? 


THE  DINNER. 


The  tables  were  spread  in  another  of  Wright's 
tents,  where  seats  were  arranged  and  plates  were 


laid  for  about  four  hundred  persons.  The  dinner 
was  a  good  one  in  eveiy  respect.  After  full  justice 
had  been  done  to  the  eatables,  and  all  were  fully 
satisfied,  the  president,  Mr.  Hobart,  made  a  few 
remarks  and  welcomed  the  guests,  and  spoke  of 
their  standing  upon  their  own  ground,  of  the 
changes  of  the  jiast  year ;  they  were  formerly  ten- 
ants at  will,  but  now  the  owners  of  the  soil  they 
stood  upon  ;  he  thanked  the  ladies  for  their  attend- 
ance, said  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see  more 
than  half  a  dozen  present  on  similar  occasions,  but 
was  rejoiced  to  see  hundreds  instead  of  dozens.  He 
referred  to  the  past — the  first  year  of  the  Society's 
existence,  when  $120  were  given  in  premiums, 
while  this  year  over  $800  Avas  distributed  in  the 
same  manner.  After  other  appropriate  remarks  he 
introduced  the  speakers,  saying  as  they  had  had  no 
address,  such  as  is  customary  at  these  gatherings,  he 
should  take  the  liberty  to  call  on  several  gentlemen 
that  lie  saw  present  to  speak  to  them.  The  first 
was  Rev.  IMorrill  Allen,  who  was  followed  by  Hon. 
B.  V.  French,  Hon.  Seth  Sprague,  Hon.  Ivers 
Phillips,  Dea.  Greele,  Hon.  R.  B.  Hall,  and  others, 
until  the  time  arrived  to  announce  the  award  of 
premiums,  which  was  done  at  the  table  ;  and  this 
closed  the  day's  work  and  entertainment.  We 
noticed  on.  the  grounds  a  splenchd  team  from  the 
State  almshouse,  under  the  direction  of  L.  L.  Good- 
sjDjped,  made  up  of  four  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  horse. 
The  wagon  was  decorated  with  a  large  flag  behind, 
and  a  beautiful  banner  in  front,  on  wliich  was  paint- 
ed the  State  almshouse  ;  the  sides  of  the  wagon 
were  hung  Avith  monstrous  vegetables,  which  show 
that,  though  the  farm  when  purchased  was.  in  a  poor 
condition,  yet  by  judicious  treatment  is  made  to  yield 
great  crops.  He  told  us  they  would  have  five  thou- 
sand bushels  of  roots  this  year  of  all  kinds.  We 
think  the  State  very  fortunate  to  get  such  a  man  to 
take  charge  of  these  matters,  and  we  hope  and  be- 
lieve it  will  be  long  before  they  will  wish  to  part 
with  him. 

And  in  closing,  we  cannot  help  speaking  a  good 
word  for  the  people  of  Plymouth  county,  apd 
Bridgewater  in  particular ;  they  know  how  to  treat 
strangers  well,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  call  names 
and  return  thanks  to  the  persons,  had  we  not  been 
forbidden  to  do  so.  We  hope  they  may  live  long 
and  live  hajipy. 

WOLF  OK  THE  JAW. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^\"lll  you  or  some  of  yoiu-  cor- 
respondents acquainted  with  veterinary  science. 


m- 
form  me  of  the  cause  of  hard  bunches  on  cattle's 
jaws,  called  wolfs  ?  or  if  there  is  any  cure  for  the 
same  ?  A  Subscriber. 

Note. — "AVolf"  on  the  jaw  is  what  the  Doctors 
call  necrosis  of  the  bone.  Sometimes  it  is  caused 
by  a  blow  upon  the  jaw,  sometimes  by  an  ulcera- 
tion of  the  roots  of  one  of  the  teeth.  We  have 
known  two  cases  cured  by  pulling  out  one  or  two 
teeth  where  affected,  but  this  does  not  always  suc- 
ceed. As  a  general  thing,  it  is  best  to  fatten  and 
kill  the  animal,  as  it  would  involve  too  much  ex- 
pense to  attempt  a  cure  by  operation  for  necrosis. 
— Maine  Faimer. 


{^  The  receipts  of  the  New  York  State  Fair  at 
Elmira  were  nearly  $12,000 — larger  than  ever  be- 
fore. Gov.  Wright  of  Indiana  delivered  an  excel- 
lent address,  beginning  "  All  flesh  is  grass." 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

FEEDING  AND  TENDING  HORSES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  answer  to  the  two  several  com- 
munications in  yom*  pajoer  of  the  8th,  respecting 
horses,  I  will  state  a  few  general  facts  as  succinctly 
as  possible. 

1st.  As  regards  the  cost  of  keeping  a  horse;  no 
definite  sum  can  be  given — some  horses  requiring 
double  the  feed  that  others  do  to  keep  in  same  con- 
dition— work  equal.  A  horse  in  good  health,  not 
over-worked,  will  consume  say  from  100  to  150 
pounds  of  hay  per  week,  and  from  6  to  12  quarts 
of  grain  daily.  As  a  general  thing,  horses,  espe- 
cially in  cities,  have  too  little  hay  and  too  much 
grain,  while  those  in  the  country  have  too  much 
hay  and  not  enough  grain,  and  that  served  irregu- 
larly, that  is,  when  not  worked,  or  but  very  little, 
no  grain  is  given,  only  hay,  and  Avhen  worked  much, 
grain.  A  horse  should  have  a  certain  amount  of 
grain  every  day,  say  when  worked  a  full  feed  of 
corn  meal  or  oats  with  hay,  but  when  idle  or  work 
very  light,  some  two  quarts  (not  more)  of  oats  at  a 
feed  three  times  a  day.  I  would  remark,  however, 
that  a  horse  should  be  exercised  every  day  if  jiossi- 
ble,  and  if  the  weather  be  inclement,  well  hand- 
rubbed  on  his  return.  Make  but  as  little  use  of 
that  barbarous  instrument,  the  curry-comb,  on  the 
horse's  hide  as  possible  (especially  if  he  be  a  thin- 
skinned  animal,)  but  use  the  brush  and  rub  with 
straw,  sackcloth,  or  some  other  coarse  material  as 
much  as  you  please.  Do  not  have  the  least  fear 
of  over  grooming. 

A  Httle  fine  salt,  say  from  one  to  two  ounces,  giv- 
en to  a  horse  daily  in  his  grain,  will  be  found  of 
great  benefit,  allaying  any  internal  inflammation  (to 
which  the  horse  more  than  any  other  animal  is  sub- 
ject,) keeping  the  coat  glossy,  free  from  danckuff, 
appetizing,  cVc,  &c.  Cut  feed,  (i.  e.  cut  hay  and 
corn  meal)  once  a  day  in  the  morning,  and  "long" 
hay  and  oats  at  noon  and  night,  is  a  very  good  way  of 
feeding  a  horse  accustomed  to  the  general  run  of 
work.  Tliis  may  be  varied  two  or  three  times  a 
week  by  adding  some  two  or  three  quarts  of  bran 
to  the  cut  feed.  But  if  meal  be  the  only  grain  giv- 
en, scald  it  well,  and  this,  with  the  addition  of  a  lit- 
tle table  salt,  will  be  found  much  jjreferable  to  meal 
not  swollen,  more  fattening,  easier  digested,  &c. 
Of  course  it  must  be  cold  before  given  to  the  horse. 
Cut  feed  is  very  good  for  horses  accustomed  to  very 
hard  labor  which  have  but  little  time  to  stand  at 
their  food  during  the  day,  as  tliey  can  consume  a 
greater  amount  in  a  less  time,  and  the  hay  being 
cut  does  not  require  so  much  mastication  as  uncut, 
and  a  horse  with  a  sharp  appetite  will  eat  his  grain 
voraciously,  swallowing  a  large  proportion  of  it 
whole,  and  which  does  the  animal  but  little  good, 
passing  through  the  system  entire.  Cut  feed  is  al- 
so good  for  horses  M'hich  are  large  feeders  but  do 
not  retiiin  their  food,  evacuate  I'requently  and  exces- 
sively. 

For  a  horse  used  only  on  the  road,  I  would  ig- 
nore meal  altogether  especially  in  warm  weather, 
and  feed  only  on  uncut  hay  and  oats  enough  to 
keep  the  animal  in  good  working  order.  The  Tex- 
an and  Mexican  horses  perform  long  journeys  with 
great  ease  and  their  only  feed  is  grass,  hay  or 
straw — no  grain.  They  are  not  beauties  to  look  at, 
it  is  true,  but  for  bottom  our  best  Northern  horses 
must  stand  one  side.  Old  horses,  it  may  be  re 
marked,  will  consume  less  than  young  ones. 


2nd.  As  regards  that  most  important  point,  shoe- 
ing ;  ten  dollars  used  to  be  the  price  charged  by 
smiths  for  shoeing  by  the  year.  But  I  think  it  the 
better  way  to  pay  as  you  go,  employing  only  a  first- 
rate  workman,  who  will  fit  the  shoe  to  the  foot,  not 
the  foot  to  the  shoe — if  there  is  any  thing  I  would 
protest  against  with  all  my  power,  it  is  that  barbar- 
ous custom  of  apphing  a  red-hot  shoe  to  a  horse's 
foot,  burning  it  into  the  horn,  &c.  No  good  can 
result  fi'om  such  a  practice,  notwithstanchng  all  the 
smithy  arguments  to  the  contraiy.  The  most  su- 
pei-ficial  observer  will  see  on  a  moment's  reflection, 
the  fallacy  of  such  a  lazy  proceeding.  Horses  in- 
tended for  road  ser\ice  only,  need  no  caulking  ex- 
cept in  freezing  weather,  and  if  they  overreach  or 
interfere,  the  shoes  can  be  adapted  so  as  to  almost 
entirely  do  away  with  these  troubles. 

Wash  your  horse's  feet  once  ever\-  day  if  possi- 
ble, (but  not  his  legs)  to  promote  a  healthy  growth 
of  horn,  &c.  If  salt  water  be  used  some  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  I  will  giiarantee  your  horse  will 
not  be  troubled  with  thrush  or  other  foul  disorders 
of  the  hoof. 

In  answer  to  "Inquirer,"  I  would  say  that  a  colt 
the  offspring  of  the  animals  mentioned,  would  be 
likely  to  be  a  good  work  horse,  but  not  a  traveller. 
I  would  advise  any  one  in  search  of  a  horse  espe- 
cially for  the  saddle,  to  buy  one  "already  made." 
I  once  knew  a  resident  of  a  suburban  town  who 
was  determined,  as  he  expressed  it,  "to  have  a  horse 
no  one  had  ever  held  a  rein  over."  He  had  a 
very  fine  old  mare  from  which  he  obtained  a  most 
promising  colt ;  but  alas,  after  keeping  the  animal 
some  two  years,  a  cow  in  the  same  pasture  hooked 
the  poor  colt's  eye  out,  and  my  friend  never  at- 
tempted to  rafte  a  horse,  but  was  content  to  have 
one  some  one  else  "had  held  a  rein  over."  If  "In- 
quirer" is  determined  to  raise  a  horse,  however,  if  it 
should  not  prove  good,  he  could  sell  and  buy  to  his 
mind. 

A  horse  for  the  saddle  should  be  used  for  noth- 
ing else,  (not  in  a  vehicle  part  of  the  day,  and  sad- 
dle part,)  but  kept  exclusively  at  one  ser^ice.  He 
should  be  taken  young,  say  from  four  to  six  years 
old,  should  be  a  square  trotter,  hard  mouthed,  short 
back,  round  barrel,  and  weigh  some  900  lbs.  when 
in  good  flesh.  Should  be  urged  vath  the  spur,  (as 
sparingly  as  possible,  however,)  not  the  whip,  as  the 
latter  article  of  .orture  they  are  constantly  watch- 
ing, and  hence  ax»  more  liable  to  stumble,  &c.  A 
horse  used  every  day,  or  as  often  as  ])racticable, 
under  the  saddle,  by  one  person  only,  will  soon  get 
accustomed  to  his  rider,  his  motions,  ike.  No  exer- 
cise is  more  enjoyable,  none  more  healthful,  than 
when  taken  on  the  back  of  an  animal  used  to  the 
saddle.  The  rider  should  not  wear  too  long  a  stu-- 
rup,  but  support  himself  in  part  l)y  his  feet,  adapt- 
ing his  motion  as  much  as  possil)le  to  that  of  the 
horse.  All  the  training  a  horse  needs  for  the  sad- 
dle is  to  have  an  intelligent  rider,  who  will  conform 
to  his  motions,  which  the  animal  will  reciprocate,  if 
he  be  anything  of  a  decent  beast. 

Use  a  snaffle  bit,  (i.  c.  one  jointed  in  the  middle,) 
only,  and  when  the  horse  is  not  walking,  always 
keep  a  taut  rein.  Horses  are  or  always  should  be 
bitted  when  In-oken,  but  it  has  but  Httle  effect  when 
the  animal's  habits  have  become  confirmed. 

Tlie  only  way  we  know  of  to  make  a  long-gaited 
horse  step  short  is  to  use  him  constantly  in  some 
heavy  vehicle,  say  an  omnibus  or  stage,  but  we  fear 
no  permanent  change  can  be  produced.     A  horse 
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will  travel  in  a  way  the  most  natural  and  the  easiest  100  pounds  of  the  clover  itself  to  make  11  pounds 


of  ashes,  or  eleven  hundred  pounds  of  the  clover  to 
make  one  hundred  pounds  of  ashes.  According  to 
this,  the  above  amount  of  articles  are  to  be  found 
in  eleven  hundred  pounds,  or  a  little  more  than  half 
a  ton  of  clover  hay. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  ashes  which  con- 
tain potash — plaster  which  contains  lime  and  sul- 
phuric acid, — and  salt  which  contains  soda  and  chlo- 
rine, would  make  good  fertilizers  for  clover,  and  ex- 
perience pro^•es  that  they  are.  These  are  the  min- 
^1"'^^  ingredients,  but  clover  also  contains  gum  and 
^  ,  -ITT     1  '  11^  sugar,  which  may  be  resolved  bv  analysis  into  car- 

One  word  more.     We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  i^^^^  ^^j^j  '^^^  ^^^^^  h^•drogen,  much  of  wliich  it 

what  we  have  written,  in  rcganl  to  feeding  a  horse  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^jf^  ^t^^o   ^h^^e 


to  himself.  Man  may  force  him  to  carry  his  head 
high,  step  short,  &c.,  but  if  he  be  inclined  to  carry 
a  low  head,  step  long,  &c.,  nature  will  assert  her 
supremacy  after  a  while ;  besides,  a  forced  carriage 
or  imnatural  gait  will  worry  the  animal  and  jDroduce 
bad  results. 

Shakspeare  in  "Venus  and  Adonis"  dra^vs  a  mod- 
el horse : 

"Round-hoofed,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head  and  nostrils  wide, 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs  and  passing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide,"  kc. 


especially,  should  be  strictly  followed.     What  may 
be  good  for  one  may  be  bad  for  another.  The  owiv 


In  plowing  under  clover  we  return  to  the  soil  a 
substance  or  dressing  which  has  collected  and  pack- 


er must  have  an  eye  to  liis  horse,  and  if  he  thnves;;^^^  ^      j^^  j^^  ^^^'^^j^g  ^^.  q,.^,-,^^  Wg  proportion 
best  on    corn,   give  mm  corn,  —  ii  on  oats,  leedi    ~    -    *'•         -•         -  ^       -        ,°    ,i.  ,^     , 


uesi  on    corn,    give   mm  corn,  — ii  on  uaus,  leeui^f  the '  ingredients  above  named,  and  which,  when 
with  oats.     Some  horses  do  best  at  heavy  work,|^j^g  clover  decomposes,  gives  them  forth  in  a  solu- 
ble form  for  the  use  of  such  crops  as  may  be  planted 
in  its  place  and  may  need  them. 


some  at  light.  Had  I  space,  I  could  cite  a  thousand 
instances — I  will  name  one  or  two  only ;  a  gentle- 
man had  a  fine  horse  which  he  used  in  a  chaise — 
work  light — feed  liigh — careful  driving — still  the 
horse  grew  poor ;  he  was  sold  to  a  butcher  Avho 
drove  the  horse  every  day  in  his  not  by  any  means 
light  cart — the  animal  soon  began  to  improve,  and 
looked,  before  long,  as  fat  and  sleek  as  a  seal ;  the 
work  agreed  with  him.  I  know  another  instance  of 
a  chaise  horse  which  was  sold  on  account  of  his 
poor  looks  to  a  negro  drayman.     I  saw  the  horse 


The  wheat  crop  requires  most  of  the  same  ingre- 
dients, though  in  different  proportions.  The  corn 
crop  (Maize)  requires  a  large  proportion  of  ])olash, 
and  would  be  benefited  by  such  a  dressing.  Hence, 
clover  which  by  its  broad  system  of  leaves,  can 
obtain  from  the  atmosphere  many  of  the  gaseous 
materials  necessary  for  its  formation,  and  by  its  deep 
and  strong  spreading  roots  can  gather  from  the 
soil  mineral  matters,  changing  and  elaborating  them 


after  the  drayman  had  had  him   some  fiye_  or  six  j^^^^  ^^^^^.^^^^  combinations,  is°  well  fitted  to^be  an 
months ;  he  was  as  tat  as  could  be.     Inqmring  the 


cause  of  his  improved  looks,  the  negro  told  me  that 
he  had  fed  the  horse  since  he  owned  him  on  good 
hay,  swill  and  one  quart  of  whole  corn  per  day — no 
more — groomed  him  well,  worked  hard  but  slow. 

I  might  extend  this  article  if  I  thought  it  would 
be  acceptable.  The  subject  is  a  prolific  one.  If 
you  would  like  to  hear  more  from  me,  please  signi- 
fy, s.  w.  c. 

THE  STUFF  THAT  CLOVER  IS  MADE  OF. 

The  clover  plant,  Avhen  properly  cultivated  and 
properly  used,  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able aids  to  the  farmers  of  ISIaine  that  they  have. 

It  is  good  for  feeding  animals,  and  it  is  good  for 
feeding  the  soil.  This  makes  it  very  valuable. 
Let  us  see  what  stuff  it  is  made  of.  Various  analy- 
ses have  been  made  by  different  chemists,  and  the 
general  results  are  very  much  the  same.  The  vari- 
ations are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  differ- 
ent circumstances  of  growth,  &c. 

The  most  recent  analysis,  we  believe,  is  that  of 
Professor  Horsford.  After  burning  the  ])lant  to 
ashes,  he  found  that  one  hundred  parts  of  these 
ashes  contained  almost  twenty-three  parts  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  Httle  more  than  one  part  of  coal 
and  sand. 

He  then  examined  what  was  left,  after  deducting 
out  the  cai'bonic  acid,  and  the  coal  and  sand.  He 
found  that  100  parts  of  this  last  contained  16  parts 
1  thousandth  of  another  part  of  ])otash — that  is,  a 
hundred  pounds  would  give  you  over  16  pounds  of 
potash, — soda,  over  40  pounds, — magnesia,  over  8 
pounds,  —  chlorine,  2  pounds,  —  phosphoric  acid, 
nearly  4  pounds, — sulphuric  acid,  over  1  pound, 
silica  (flint)  2  pounds. 

We  have  stilted  these  things  in  the  rough,  and 
you  must  remember  that  it  is  one  hundred  pounds 
of  the  ashes,  and  not  of  the  clover  itself. 


agent  in  a  system  of  rotation,  and  becomes  an  im- 
prover when  properly  used  for  that  purpose,  either 
when  fed  to  cattle  and  then  manure  used  therefor, 
or  when  plowed  under  as  a  green  crop. — Maine 
Farmer. 

Reading  in  the  Cars. — Thousands  are  probably 
to-day  suffering  from  this  evil  without  mistrusting 
the  cause.  If  we  rightly  consider  the  ever  tremu- 
lous motion  to  which  our  bodies  are  subjected  in 
the  movement  of  the  cars,  we  can  hardly  wonder 
that  the  delicate  organism  of  the  eye  should  be  in- 
jured by  incessantly  striving  to  trace  the  outlines  of 
the  minute  elements  of  a  newspajjer,  novelette,  or 
badly  written  sermon.  If  the  sun  was  always  in  a 
similar  tremor,  even  the  keen  eye  of  the  eagle  would 
soon  tire  of  looking  it  in  the  face,  or  lose  its  sight. 
While  so  much  landscape  beauty  lies  outstretched 
from  the  car  windows,  and  so  much  kind,  social 
chit-chat  may  be  enjojed  A^ithin,  it  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  waste  so  valuable  a  piece  of  personal 
property,  as  the  eyesight,  for  the  sake  of  forestalling 
a  Httle  morning  or  evening  news,  sustaining  unap- 
proachable dignity,  or  being  thought  very  studious 
or  literary. — Andover  Advertiser. 


Poll  Evil  in  Horses. — For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  or  may  hereafter  have  horses  that  have 
poll  evil  or  fistula,  I  would  say,  don't  sell  the 
animal  for  a  trifle,  or  give  him  away ;  but  cure  him 
sound  and  well.  I  care  not  how  long  it  has  been 
running,  it  can  be  cured  with  one  dime  ;  yes,  one 
dime's  worth  of  Muriatic  Acid  -wall  cure  the  worst 
case  of  old  poll  evil.  First,  wash  the  sore  well  with 
strong  soap  suds,  then  drop  eight  or  ten  drops  of 
the  acid  in  it  twice  a  day,  until  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fresh  womid ;  after  which,  it  should  be 
It  takes  washed  clean  viith  suds  made  from  Castile  soap,  and 
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left  to  heal,  which  it  mil  quickly  do  if  the  acid  has 
been  used  long  enoua:h  ;  but  if  it  docs  not  get  -well, 
apply  the  acid  agam  until  it  does  cure,  for  it  is  ajsj^ai  and  beautiful 
sure  remedy,  and  will  not  fail  if  it  is  applied  until 
the  diseased  flesh  is  all  burnt  out. — Prairie  Far- 
mer. 


NOTHING  LOST. 

Aside  from  its  excellent  moral,  is  not  the  following  very  mu- 


SAVE  YOUR  BEST  SEEDS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  be  careful  and  save  your 
earliest  and  Ijest  seeds.  Most  people  are  negligent 
or  dilatory  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  they  are 
forced  to  send  to  seed  stores  at  planting  time  to 
find  something  that  will  answer  for  seed.  But  how 
often  are  they  disappointed  ! 

Save  the  earliest  and  best  seeds.  I\Iuch  depends 
on  tliis.  Our  summers  are  not  alwajs  long  enough 
and  hot  enough  for  the  rij)ening  of  that  in\aluable 
crop,  Indian  corn.  We  should  therefore  select  the 
earliest  ears,  and  these  are  found  mi  the  field,  where 
not  half  the  ears  have  yet  matured. 

By  selecting  the  earliest  from  year  to  year  we 
gain  a  number  of  days,  and  when  we  already  have  a 
lavorite  kmd  of  corn,  this  is  better  than  to  send 
annually  to  the  North  to  procure  earlier  kinds,  for 
such  are  usually  much  smaller  than  that  from  wliich 
we  harvest  our  earliest  crops. 

Pluck  the  I:)est  ears  while  the  corn  is  standing, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  turned  hard,  draw  down 
the  husks  and  make  a  braid  of  them.  Then  string 
up  a  dozen  together  in  your  corn-bam,  and  you  will 
not  need  to  run  to  Boston  or  to  a  neighbor  for 
seed. 

White  beans  have  now  become  an  important 
article  in  the  market.  We  have  not  yet  learned 
that  rot  or  disease  has  attacked  them,  and  yet  their 
price  in  the  market  this  season  has  exceeded  four 
dollars  a  bushel,  four  times  as  much  as  they  Avere 
sold  for  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  quite  important  to 
procure  early  kinds  of  white  beans,  as  thousands  of 
bushels  are  lost  by  the  frosts  of  September. 

Teas  also  should  be  saved  now  and  labelled,  as  it 


Nothing  is  lost :  the  drop  of  dew 
Which  tremt)les  on  the  leaf  or  flower, 
Is  but  exhaled  to  fall  anew 
In  summer's  thunder  shower  ; 
Perchance  to  sparkle  in  the  flow 
Of  fountains  far  away. 

Nothing  is  lost — the  tiniest  seed 

By  wild  birds  borne  or  breezes  blown,       / 

Finds  something  suited  to  its  need, 

Wherein  'tis  sown  and  grown. 

The  language  of  some  household  song. 

The  perfume  of  some  cherished  flower. 

Though  gone  from  outward  sense,  belong 

To  Memory's  after-hour. 

So  with  our  words :  or  liarsh  or  kind. 

Uttered,  they  are  not  all  forgot ; 

They  have  their  influence  on  the  mind, 

Pass  on — but  perish  not. 

So  with  our  deeds  :  for  good  or  ill, 

They  have  their  power  scarce  understood  ; 

Then  let  us  use  our  better  will. 

To  make  them  rife  with  good  ! 


For  the  Neic  England  Fanner. 

SAVING  SEED  CORN-STOOKING  CORN. 

Dbar  Farmer  : — As  this  is  the  season  for  har- 
vesting corn,  and  I  have  a  few  leisure  moments  to 
spare,  I  will  give  you  my  views  upon  this  subject. 

1st.  In  selecting  seed  for  next  year's  planting, 
there  are  some  facts,  which,  perhaps,  are  not  gen- 
erally known,  or  at  least  thought  of.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature  that  like  hegets,  like  in  all  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. This  being  a  fact,  I  base  my  remarks  upon 
it.  Wherever  you  find  a  stock  of  corn  that  has  two 
ears  on  it,  there  you  will  find  that  the  top  ear  is 
from  four  to  eight  days  earlier  than  the  second,  or 
bottom  ear;  there  bemg  this  ditl'erence  in  the  set- 
ting of  the  ears.    JVbiv  is  the  time  to  select  the  seed. 


is  a  long   time  to   April  and   you* may  forget  the |.,ncl  let  everv /amer  who  reads  this,  go  through  his 
kinds  unless  vou  mark  them.      I  he  cost  of  a  box  fields  of  corn,  and  select  one  ear  from  stalks  that 


■with  several  apartments  is  not  great,  and  the  time 
saved  is  important,  in  addition  to  the  confidence  of 
having  good  seed 


have  two  ears  on  them,  always  selecting  the  top  ear, 
provichng  it  is  a  sound  one,  and  well  filled  out.  By 
going  through  the  field  before  the  corn  is  fully  ri])e. 


Carrots,  parsmps  and  turnips,  often  fiul  for  the  the  farmer  can  easily  select  ears  that  are  from  eight 
want  of  good  seed  _  Tetany  farmer  may  as  cheaply  [to  ten  davs  earlier  than  the  bulk  of  the  field, 
raise  a  supply  for  himse  f  as  to  run  to  seed  stores  Acting  upon  the  fict  that  like  begets  like,  the  flir- 
m  the  sprin-  and  buy  he  knows  not  what.  It  is'  ,er  not  only  gets  seed  that  will  in  two  or  tiiree 
rather  surprising  to  see  how  many  farmers  resort  L-ears,  produce  stalks  that  will  grow  two  ^rood  sound 
to  the  city  to  buy  seeds,  when  they  can  so  easily i ^.^j-s,  but  he  will  advance  his  crop  some  ten  davs; 
save  enough  fi-om  their  own  gardens.  .,„d  j,,  this  climate,  where  we  have  frosts  sometimes 

In  the  reanng  of  apple  and  pear  stocks  it  is  im-  i,^  August  and  the  first  of  September,  it  is  of  vast  im- 
portant to  sow  good  seeds  only,  or  to  use  no  seed- 1  pm-tance  to  the  farmer  to  be  able  to  advance  his 
lings  to  place  m  the  nursery  rows  except  those  of  J  prop  ten  davs,  thereby  securing  a  sound  crop.  These 
the  first  growth,  for  those  that  start  up  in  the  seed- 1  facts  are  self-evident ;  they  need  no  labored  argu- 
bed  the  second  year  come  from  poor  and  blasted  [ment  to  make  them  plain,  for  tliey  are  perfectly  re- 
seeds,  and  never  make  vigorous  stocks.  ,  liable,  and  cannot  be  denied.     There  is  quite  a  dif- 

Ihis  IS  the  reason  why  we  arc  so  often  cheated '  fercnce  in  oi)inion  among  good  farmers  even,  in  re- 
when  we  buy  seedlings  out  of  seed  beds  where ig^rd  to  harvesting  the\'orn  crop.  Some  contend 
pomace  has  been  sown  to  rear  them.  It  is  a  better ;  that  it  is  the  best  wav  to  "toj)  stalk"  it,  and  when  the 
mode  to  sow  only  the  full  seeds  instead  of  sowing; corn  is  sufiicientlv  hard,  to  i)ick  it.  Others  contend 
pomace,  m  which  there  Avnll  l)e  as  many  blasted  as ;  that  vou  will  ha've  more  corn  to  "cut  it  up,"  and 
good   seeds.     Tomace  maybe  put  in  a  large  tub  gtook'it. 

of  water  and  l)eat  up  so  as  to  let  the  best  seeds  fair'  i,i  this  town,  (Xorthfield,  Mass.,)  lioth  ways  have 
to  the  bottom.  Ihesc  seeds  must  then  be  placed  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  the  prevaihiig  opinion 
m  loam  to  keep  them  moist  enough  for  vegetation,  j ^ow  is,  that  cut"up  corn  is  not  only  the  sa/hsl,  l)ut, 
Ihpy  must  be  sown  m  the  fall,  m  October,  as  well  that  the  yield  is  from  five  to  ten  bushels^er  acre 
as  in  the  spring.— P/oitg-Aman.  '  lore  than  when  the  stalks  are  cut. 
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I  have  noticed  that  many  farmers,  when  they  wish 
to  sow  rye  after  corn,  will  cut  up  the  corn  and  stook 
it  upon  grass  gromid.  This  is  wrong,  wholly  wrong ; 
and  those  who  practice  it  are  sure  to  have  a  much 
larger  quantity  oi'  soft  corn,  than  those  who  dry  off 
their  corn  on  ploughed  ground.  Where  there  is  so 
much  green  vegetation  and  moisture  under  and 
around  the  stooks,  it  never  dries  off  properly.  These 
are  facts,  and  if  these  few  lines  shall  induce  even 
one  man  to  follow  them  out,  I  shall  be  amply  paid 
for  writing  them. 

Yours  truly,  II.  Stratton. 

JVodhfteld  Farm,  Sept.  15th,  185o. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WHEAT-HIGH  PRICES. 

Mr.  Editor: — Your  issue  of  this  morning 
touches  upon  the  high  prices  of  flour  and  grain,  by 
a  correspondent,  "N.  Q.  T."  In  the  main,  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  him  ;  but  how  far  such  complaints 
are  justifiable,  I  projjose  to  look  at,  and  also  to  2)ro- 
])Ose  a  remedy  in  part,  which  Ues  in  the  hands  of 
New  England  farmers. 

In  the  first  place,  Europe  is  at  this  moment  mak- 
ing a  heavy  demand  upon  us  for  flour.  With  no 
old  stock  and  a  shoi't  crop,  they  are  knocking  at 
the  door  of  our  granary,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
till  the  end  of  the  war. 

Russia  has  ever  been  a  large  exporter,  and  our 
principal  comjjetitor  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  It 
is  not  so  now.  She  is  at  war,  with  every  port  em- 
bargoed, and  her  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  are 
bearing  arms  for  their  country,  eating  up  her  crops 
and  producing  nothing.  Should  France,  England, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe  call  for  bread  (as  they 
are  calling)  to  what  country  can  they  flee  but  to  the 
United  States  ? 

This  is  the  primary  cause  for  the  now  high  price 
of  flour.  The  farmers  of  the  West  are  posted  in 
all  these  matters,  and  like  the  farmers  of  the  east, 
when  the  demand  for  hay  or  apples  is  great,  they 
make  prices  to  conform.  Speculators  are  not  swift 
enough  in  the  race — the  benefit  enures  to  the  far- 
mer, he  not  being  forced  to  sell.  Unexpectedly  to 
all,  our  "overwhelming  crop"  will  be  disposed  of  at 
high  prices.* 

Now,  does  all  this  open  a  book  of  lessons  for 
your  New  England  farmers  ?  Lands  they  have  in 
abundance,  but  their  wheat  grows  in  Wisconsin 
i-ye,  oats  and  barley  are  every  farmer's  home  crop,' 
but  within  the  past  four  years  he  has  eaten  bread 
from  cargoes  of  wheat  imported  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Should  tliis  be  so  ?  Perhaps  that  year  of 
scarcity  in  the  West,  would  have  j)roved  one  of 
abundance  in  the  East.  But  a  doubting  mind  nev- 
er makes  progress.  If  we  never  sow,  how  can  we 
expect  to  reap  ? 

Ninety-four  bushels  of  winter  wheat  were  raised 
on  less  than  two  acres  of  land  on  Milton  Hill  (near 
Boston,)  by  S.  F.,  Jr.,  Esq. ;  yet  the  farmers  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  his  trjing  to  raise  wheat.  Provi- 
dence has  furnished  you  with  spring  and  fall  grains, 
but  the  agricultural  conclusion  is  that  the  "soil  has 
lost  its  lime,"  and  it  wont  grow.  Late  as  it  is,  if  I 
were  a  farmer,  I  would  put  down  some  wheat,  and 
try  a  remedy  for  high  prices.  H.  Poor. 

JVeiv  York,  Sept.  22. 

*Six  thousand  barrels  of  flour  are  daily  consumed  in  this  city, 
quite  an  item  in  tlie  national  bread-basket. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

APPLE  TREE  WORMS. 

In  the  Farmer  of  week  before  last  a  correspon- 
dent asks,  "What  ails  the  Apple  Trees  ?"  and  then 
describes  just  such  an  affliction  or  disease  as  has  at- 
tacked my  trees.  He  says  that  in  his  examinations 
he  found  but  one  worm  ;  and  by  his  remarks  I  con- 
clude he  suspects  the  trouble  to  be  the  efiect  rath- 
er of  the  wash  he  had  used,  than  of  the  worm.  But 
as  I  find  plenty  of  worms,  and  as  my  trees  have  not 
been  washed  at  all  during  the  two  past  years,  I  can- 
not agree  with  him  in  that  conclusion.  I  find  on  my 
trees  spots  of  dead  and  sunken  bark,  from  the  size 
of  a  button  to  that  of  half  the  diameter  of  the  tree 
in  width  and  a  foot  in  length.  The  worms  are  in 
and  under  the  live  bark.  The  largest  are  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  reddish- 
white  color,  but  many  are  much  smaller. 

Mr.  Horatio  Symms,  of  this  town,  a  man  of  much 
experience  and  observation  in  matters  pertaining  to 
fruit,  tells  me  that  these  worms  are  what  the  wood- 
peckers Avere  after  when  they  bored  those  Httle  holes 
into  the  bark,  which  used  to  be  considered  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  peckers  were  destroying 
the  orchards.  Now  that  we  have  driven  off  or  de- 
stroyed these  birds,  he  says  we  must  cut  out  the 
worms  vnth  a  knife,  or  they  will  kill  the  trees.  They 
have  made  bad  woi'k  on  several  of  my  trees,  espec- 
ially where  they  have  found  a  lodgement  at  the  fork 
of  the  branches, — almost  entirely  girdling  them  in 
some  cases.  It  mutilates  the  tree  sadly  to  cut  out 
the  worms ;  is  there  no  other  way  of  preventing 
their  ravages  ?  Would  that  we  could  call  back  the 
woodpeckers !  s.  F. 

Winchester,  Sept.  24,  1855. 


For  the  Netv  England  Farmer. 

HARVESTING  CORN. 

I  perceive,  ]Mr.  Editor,  that  Mr.  J.  Underwood, 
of  Lexington,  does  not  agree  with  my  suggestions, 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  harvesting  the  com  crop. 
It  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  could  hardly  expect  an 
identity  of  opinion,  for  there  certainly  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference in  practice.  I  was,  myself,  schooled  in  the 
somewhat  "old  fogie"  practice  of  cutting  oft' the  stalks 
of  corn,  one  by  one,  in  order  to  save  them  for  fod- 
der, and  to  give  the  ears  a  fair  chance  of  ripening  in 
the  sun.  But  I  found  that  tliis  j^ractice  involved  a 
degree  of  labor  greatly  bej  ond  that  of  harvesting 
the  entire  crop  by  cutting  it  up  with  a  sickle.  I 
was  therefore  led,  somewhat  reluctantly — for  I  had 
imbibed  similar  news  to  those  expressed  by  ]Mr. 
Underwood,  to  try  the  experiment  of  cutting  up  the 
crop,  after  the  corn  Avas  out  of  the  milk,  and  the 
leaves  had  partially  turned,  binding  it  m  bundles, 
and  "stooking"  it  up  to  cure.  At  first,  I  tried  about 
half  an  acre,  alongside  of  an  equal  quantity  harvest- 
ed in  the  old  way  of  cutting  the  stalks.  There  was 
no  perceptible  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
corn  thus  harvested,  after  husking  it,  or  after  it  was 
ground  into  meal.  Both  sorts  made  equally  good 
bread,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  difference  in 
the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter.  The  "stover"  from 
that  portion  cut  up  with  a  sickle  greatly  exceeded 
in  quantity  that  Avhere  the  stalks  only  were  cut  above 
the  ear.  The  labor  of  harvesting  was  at  least  twice 
as  great  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former.  I  have 
tried  the  experiment  repeatedly  since,  and  I  have 
found  no  reason  to  change  the  views  forced  upon  me 
by  the  first  experiment. 
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I  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Underwood  that  I  knve  sev- 
eral times  harvested  ray  "pop  corn"  in  the  same  way, 
and  have  found  no  difficulty  in  making  it  "pop."  j 
have  some  ears  plucked  and  dried  before  they  were 
fairly  out  of  the  milk.     The  kernels  are  somewhat  f^^'ednesday,   Sept 


MIDDLESEX  SOUTH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  this  Society  commenced  on 
19th,  at  Framingham  Centre. 


smaller,  Iiut  I  fancy,  that,  when  the  popping  time  The  first  day  was  devoted  entirely  to  business,  the 
comes,  Mr.  Underwood  will  be  able  to  hear  the  re- -arranging  of   stock,  and   to  examinations   bv   the 

S/?'''"^°^'  '^  ^"^  ''^^^"  """  "^'^'^  ^'''"  ^''''''"^'  '*^'"""  '•i'"^^'""-     '^^^  ^veather  was  as  agi-eeable  as  could  be 

imagined.  The  rain  of  the  prececUng  day  liad  laid 
the  dust,  washed  the  grass  and  leaves,  and  imparted 
to  the  air  a  delicious  freshness  and  elasticity  which 
seemed  to  animate  all.  So  men,  matrons  and  maid- 
ens thronged  to  the  delightful  scene  from  every 
possible  avenue — from  over  the  roads,  through  the 
green  lanes,  down  the  pleasant  slopes  and  along 
the  grassy  vallej-s  of  this  beautiful  town  of  Framing- 
ham. 

This  was  the  second  Show  of  this  young  and  vig- 
orous Society,  and  was  successful,  we  believe,  in 
every  department.  There  are  few  towns  in  the 
Commonwealth  affording  so  many  facilities  for  im- 
proved husbandry,  and  containing  so  many  indi^^d- 
uals  possessing  a  taste  for  it,  and  the  means  of  grat- 
ifying it.  Mr.  BucKMixsTER,  the  editor  of  the 
.Massachusetts  Ploughman,  has  long  resided  there, 
and  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  region  around  in. 
his  numerous  good  examples  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  the  farm.  Major  Wheeler  has  also 
done  much  in  his  practice  as  well  as  precejjts  for 
thorough  cultivation,  and  towards  ornamenting  the 
town  with  fruit  and  shade  trees.  Messrs.  H.  G.  and 
A.  S.  Lewis  are  both  doing  a  good  work,  particu- 
larly in  stock.  Messrs.  J.  S.  Wheeler,  Abner  Ha- 
ven, James  W.  Clark,  J.  "\^''.  Bro^nl,  and  others  in 
the  town,  are  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the 
noble  art.  Below  we  give  a  more  particular  account 
from  the  Boston  Journal. 


For  t/ie  yi'tc  England  Farmer. 

LITTLE  THINGS : 
Or,  a  Walk  ix  My  Garden No.  4. 

Walking  in  my  garden  is  almost  a  passion  with 
me.  If  I  want  to  digest  my  dinner  in  a  quiet  way, 
a  walk  and  a  survey  of  what  is  growing  in  the  gar- 
den, I  find  to  be  much  betier  than  a  nap.  Besides, 
it  is  an  excellent  place  for  meditation.  To-day  I 
was  looking  at  some 

cabbages, 
which  I  set  out  in  the  sprmg  for  greens  and  for 
seed.  I  have,  for  several  years  past,  had  the  curios- 
ity to  raise  some  heads  from  the  stumjjs,  simplv  by 
pulKng  off  all  the  shorts,  save  one  or  two,  and  they 
Avill  head  out  without  any  trouble,  and  earlier  than 
from  the  seed.  I  think  that  next  spring  I  shall 
take  the  stumps  of  the  Early  York  cabbage,  set 
them  in  a  soil  well  manured  with  old  compost,  and 
have  cabl)ages  earlier  than  the  doctor,  or  anybody 
else.  Another  thing  I  have  done.  I  commence  in 
August  to  pull  oft'  an  armful  of  the  outer  leaves 
every  day,  and  give  them  to  the  pigs,  which  eat 
them  greedily ;  and  I  never  could  perceive  that  it 
prevented  the  cal)l)ages  in  the  least  from  heading. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  do  with  my 

ri-UM  TREES. 
Instead  of  budding,  in  wliich  I  have  not  been  very 
successful,  I  graft  up  every  shoot,  which  should  be 
done  near  the  ground,  though  I  do  not  always  prac- 
tise it,  and  as  early  in  spring  as  possil^le.  Stocks 
of  the  common  damson  and  Canada  ])lum  are  good 
for  tliis  purpose.  I  find  they  usually  commence 
bearing  the  third  year.  One  stock  has  made  a 
growth  of  nearly  six  feet  the  present  year.  Almost 
wherever  I  go,  I  see  plum  trees  raised  from  suckers 
of  the  common  damson,  which  never  bore,  and  nev- 
er will,  that  might  l)e  easily  grafted  with  improved 
kinds,  and  immediately  brought  into  bearing.  — 
There  is  in  this  village  a  large  tree  of  the  Canada 
plum,  whose  top  seemed  too  old  to  graft ;  and  yet 
it  was  grafted,  a  few  years  since,  and  has  the  pre- 
sent year  a  heavy  Inirden  of  the  Washington  plum. 
Such  a  crop  of  ])lums  I  have  never  before  seen  on 
one  tree.  I  noticed  that  the  curculio  did  not  toucli 
my  McLaughlin  j)lmns  at  all,  this  year.  But  I 
want  to  ask  a  word  about  my 

asparagus. 
Is  it  any  injiury  to  keep  the  stocks  cut  during  the 
season,  so  that  it  shall  not  go  to  seed  ?  I  have  giv- 
en al)out  twenty  crops  of  it  to  the  pigs,  this  season, 
and  they  love  it  as  well  as  I  do ;  but  does  it  not 
have  the  tendency  to  throw  out  many  small  shoots, 
at  the  expense  of  larger  ones  ?  A  word  more  about 
the 

BARBERRY. 

Several   persons   in   this   vicinity   have   cultivated 
clumj)s  of  this  shrul),  but  it  never  fruits.     What  is  I 
the  reason  ?    Is  the  ground  too  rich  P 
Bethtl,  Me.,  Sept.  20,  1855.  N.  T.  T. 


EXHIBITION  OF  STOCK. 

The  stock  was  arranged  in  some  one  hundred  and 
t\vent}--five  pens.  The  sho\v  of  neat  stock  was  large 
and  of  fine  quality.  We  noticed  in  one  pen  a  De- 
von cow  and  heifer  belonging  to  J.  Burnett,  Esq., 
Southboro',  which,  if  as  good  at  the  j^ail  as  in  ap- 
pearance, must  indeed  be  valuable  stock. 

Mr.  Buckminster,  of  the  Ploughman,  had  twenty- 
nine  head  of  stock  of  vtmous  ages  in  one  pen,  nearly 
all  of  which  was  Devon  blood,  bred  from  a  bull 
owned  by  him  for  several  years.  Some  of  the  cows 
and  heifers  were  very  symmetrical  and  beautiful  in 
form  and  color.  Mr.  Buckminster  has  given  much 
attention  to  1  )evon  stock,  and  is  laboring  with  much 
assiduity  to  introduce  it  in  New  England,  as  well 
suited  to  the  climate  and  soil. 

We  noticed  one  "full  blood  Jersey  cow,"  "Snow- 
drojj,"  owned  by  J.  Burnett,  Southboro',  also  a  Jer- 
sey heifer  and  calf  in  tlie  same  jicn,  all  of  which  are 
fine  animals.  A  fine  Durham  cow  owned  by  Al)ra- 
hani  S.  Taber,  HoUiston,  attracted  much  attention 
lor  her  fair  proportions.  Some  good  native  cows  were 
to  be  seen  ;  we  noticed  one  belonging  to  Ohed  Win- 
ter, Framingham,  which  though  small,  had  all  the 
marks  of  being  a  superior  cow. 

A  large  quantity  of  calves  and  heifers  were  in  the 
pens,  also  several  bulls.     One  belonging  to  W.  G. 
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Lews,  Framingham,  of  the  Alderney  blood,  is  a 
superior  animal.  A  full  blood  Devon,  owned  by  J. 
Burnett,  Southboro',  attracted  much  attention.  A 
Jersey  bull,  full  blood,  in  the  same  pen,  and  owned 
by  the  same  individual,  is  a  fine  animal.  There 
were  many  other  bulls  within  the  pens,  but  our  lim- 
its forbid  a  further  notice. 

The  show  of  working  oxen  was  also  good,  some 
forty  or  fifty  yoke  being  on  the  ground. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  was  confined  almost 
wholly  to  breeding  horses  and  colts.  We  noticed 
many  good  animals,  but  none  worthy  of  particular 
note. 

We  saw  but  two  pens  of  sheep,  and  those  not  re- 
markable for  fineness  of  wool  or  as  inviting  to  the 
butcher. 

The  swine  department  was  well  represented,  fif- 
teen pens  being  set  apart  for  the  porcine  stock.  The 
Suffolk  breed  had  more  representatiA-es  upon  the 
ground  than  any  other,  and  some  of  them,  from 
their  fine  size  and  good  pro})ortions  and  cleanly  ap- 
pearance, must  have  disarmed  a  Jew  even  of  his 
prejudice  against  an  animal  not  eatable  according  to 
the  laws  of  his  fothers. 

The  poultry  de})artment  was  also  well  represented. 
We  noticed  some  twenty-five  coops  of  chickens, 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys. 

EXHIBITIOX  IN  THE  TENT. 

The  display  in  the  tent  was  verj'  fine.  The  bread 
and  butter  department  was  excellent.  We  noticed 
twelve  samples  of  butter,  besides  bread  sufficient  in 
quantit}-  to  supply  the  Avants  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  hungry  crowd.  In  connection  also  we  noticed 
a  quantity  of  pickles,  preserves  and  honey. 

The  display  of  vegetables  from  the  kitchen  gar- 
den was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Exhibition  at  the  Music  Hall,  Boston,  and 
the  fruit  department  would  also  bear  a  fair  compar- 
ison. It  was  in  every  respect  a  most  excellent  dis- 
pla}'.  Time  and  space  Avould  fail  us  to  note  the 
many  fine  squashes,  pumpkins,  varieties  of  potatoes, 
cabbages,  and  other  vegetables,  and  the  pears,  ap- 
ples, peaches,  plums,  grapes  and  cranberries  upon 
the  tables.  Pomona  has  many  admirers  in  the  South 
Middlesex  Society,  and  they  all  come  full  handed  to 
spread  out  sjiecimens  of  her  bounty,  to  the  admir 
ing  gaze  of  the  thousands  who  congregated  at  the 
Fair. 

The  exhibition  in  the  miscellaneous  department 
was  not  very  kirge.  We  noticed  a  variety  of  stoves 
washing  machines,  and  other  articles,  which  we  can- 
not notice  in  detail. 

NEEDLE   WORK  AND  F.INCY  ARTICLES. 

One  long  table,  extending  the  entire  Avidth  of  the 
tent,  was  devoted  to  this  de})artment.  We  noticed 
a  large  quantit)-  of  hosiery,  crochet  work,  counter- 
panes, wrought  ottoman  covers,  slippers,  artificial 
flowers  and  paintings. 

PLOWING  MATCH. 

The  first  business  of  the  day  was  to  attend  to  th„ 
plowing  match,  which  Avas  held  on  a  field  belonging 
to  W.  G.  Lewis,  Esq.,  on  the  "Lawn  Farm" — truly 
a  beautiful  farm,  situated  half  a  mile  west  of  the  de- 
pot. The  stars  and  stripes  floated  gracefully  in  the 
morning  breeze  al)ove  the  ground  lotted  ott""for  the 
plowing.  The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam,  free  from 
stones,  with  consideral)le  sward.  Six  single  ox 
teams,  besides  several  double  ox  teams,  contested 


for  the  prizes.     The  teams  performed  their  work  in 
a  very  satisfactorj'  manner. 

After  the  jjlowing  match,  the  working  oxen  were 
exercised  upon  a  heaAdly  loaded  cart. 

THE  BANQUET. 

At  one  o'clock  six  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen 
sat  doATO  to  a  splendid  banquet,  prepared  by  the  well 
knoAvn  caterer,  J.  B.  Sniith.  It  was  served  in  one- 
half  of  the  spacious  pavihon,  which  had  been  divided 
for  that  purpose.  After  the  company  was  seated, 
the  divine  blessing  AAas  invoked  by  Rev.  Mr.  Childs, 
after  which,  the  company  regaled  themselves  upon 
the  bountiful  repast.  After  the  eatables  were  cUs- 
posed  of,  Professor  Huntington,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, was  introduced  as  the  orator  of  the  da)',  and  an- 
nounced as  his  subject,  "The  Culture  of  the  Cultiva- 
tor, or  Human  Husbandry."  To  get  the  right  kind 
of  forming,  he  said,  we  must  get  the  right  kind  of  a 
former. 

With  this  for  a  tojjic,  the  orator,  in  an  eloquent 
manner,  proceeded  to  portray  the  course  of  educa- 
tion necessary  to  make  a  good  farmer ;  that  it  was 
necessary  to  enthrone  the  mind  over  matter.  We 
have  no  room  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  the  ora- 
tor's remarks.  They  were  listened  to  with  profound 
attention,  interrupted  occasionally  by  applause. 

The  President,  Mr.  Buckminster,  then  addressed 
the  Society  briefly. 

Hon.  Simon  Brown,  Lieut.  Governor,  C.  L.  Flint, 
Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Col. 
Newell,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Greely,  of 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  w'ere  severally 
introduced  by  C.  R.  Train,  the  Marshal  of  the  day, 
each  of  whom  made  brief  speeches,  much  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  audience. 

Dr.  Hobart,  of  Southboro',  then  made  a  brief  and 
hmiiorous  extemjjoraneous  report  upon  swine,  which 
brought  forth  rounds  of  applause  from  the  audience. 
The  company  dispersed  after  the  prizes  had  been  an- 
nounced. 

The  attendance  of  people,  notwithstanding  the  at- 
tractions at  Worcester,  was  very  large,  and  the  fair 
was  in  all  resj^ects  highly  successful. 


How  TO  Cut  Hedges. — Almost  all  the  thorn 
hedges  one  sees  clipped  square,  i.  e.,  the  top  is  made 
flat  and  the  sides  perpendicular,  the  object  apparent- 
ly being  to  make  them  as  like  a  wall  as  possible. 
An  observation  I  heard  made  lately  seems  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  it,  viz.,  that  this  system  has 
a  great  tendency  to  make  the  hedge  grow  thin  below, 
and  that  it  is  a  much  better  way  to  keep  it  widest 
at  the  base  and  let  it  gradually  taper  to  a  point  at 
the  top.  I  have  certainh'  seen  hedges  managed  in 
this  way  present  a  beautiful  close  surfoce,  which  I 
attribute  to  the  plan  of  allowing  a  much  greater 
number  of  shoots  to  reach  the  outside.  Hedges 
kept  square  are  very  apt,  when  old,  to  get  "blanky," 
and  grow  bare  near  the  ground,  even  though  the  top 
may  be  quite  thick  and  flourishing.  In  this  case 
there  is  no  remedy  but  cutting  down,  always  a  dis- 
agreeable necessity,  for  then  all  shelter  is  gone  at 
once,  whereas  this  would  very  seldom  be  necessary 
if  the  hedge  was  kept  in  a  pyramidal  shape,  for  then 
there  Avould  always  be  plenty  of  shoots  close  to  the 
ground  equally  young  and  growing  as  those  at  the 
to]x — A  JVorthern.  [This  is  excellent  adAice,  but 
we  are  concerned  to  hear  that  our  north-country 
friends  stand  in  need  of  it. — Eng.  Paper. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer 

FITCHBURG  AGRICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

^Ir.  Editor  : — This  is  the  season  of  conventions. 
All  the  world  is  attending  conventions,  agricultural, 
political,  women's  rights,  or  some  other.  jNIoved  by 
the  conventional  impulse  that  is  moving  all  the 
world,  I  got  into  the  cars  about  half-past  eight, 
"Wednesday  morning,  and  soon  after  ten  found  my- 
self at  the  beautiful  and  thrivhig  town  of  Fltch- 
burg.  I  found  the  President  of  the  Middlesex  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  and  other  gentlemen,  going  to 
the  North  Worcester  Cattle  Show.  On  our  way 
up  the  road  we  })icked  up  several  other  gentlemen 
bound  to  the  same  g.athering.  On  our  arrival,  Ave 
were  cordially  received  by  Gen.  Wood,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  who  took  care  that  the  Avants 
of  our  outward  man  were  Avell  supplied,  and  by  his  po- 
lite attentions  contributed  much  to  the  pleasm'e  Ave 
enjoyed  on  the  occasion. 

The  Plowing  Match  had  commenced  Avhen  I  ar- 
rived, and  I  did  not  Avitness  this  jiart  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. But  I  understand  that  it  Avent  off  Avell,  and 
exhibited  a  good  degree  of  skill  and  interest,  and 
that  many  fine  teams  were  present  on  the  occasion. 
The  drawing  of  oxen  Avas  the  next  thing  in  order. 
Several  Avell-trained  teams  Avere  exhibited  in  this 
part  of  the  performance,  and  did  credit  to  the  skill 
of  theii'  drivers.  I  next  took  a  stroll  among  the 
cattle  pens.  There  were  many  fine  native  coavs  and 
young  cattle  on  exhibition.  There  were  but  fcAV 
of  foreign  or  mixed  blood — shoAAing  less  effoi't  in 
that  direction  for  the  improvement  of  stock  than  I 
expected  to  see  among  the  enterprising  farmers 
of  North  Worcester.  There  was  a  fine  pair  of  Dur- 
ham steers,  5  years  old,  of  large  size  and  fine  pro- 
portions, that  attracted  much  attention,  and  a  few 
good  animals  of  mixed  blood.  I  would  not  say  a 
word  in  disparagement  of  our  natiAC  stock.  The 
selection  and  care  of  this,  must  after  all,  constitute 
the  basis  of  all  improvement  in  stock.  But  Avhere 
an  earnest  interest  has  been  aAvakened  on  the  subject 
of  stock,  I  should  expect  to  see  a  greater  number  of 
animals  of  foreign  Ijlood,  and  more  experiments  in 
adajjting  them  to  our  OAvn  climate  and  Avants.  The 
show  of  sAvine  Avas  small,  but  embraced  some  fine 
animals.  Several  fine  horses  and  colts  Avere  on  ex- 
hibition, indicating  an  increase  in  interest  in  this  de- 
partment. 

I  next  visited  the  Hall,  Avhich  is  a  beautiful  l)uild- 
ing,  and  on  the  ])resent  occasion,  presented  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  taste  and  skill  and  success  of 
the  members  of  the  Society,  in  the  cultiA'ation  of 
fruits  and  vegetal)les.  The  heaps  of  monster  squash- 
es and  big  golden  ])umpkins  afforded  an  intimation 
that  the  good  Avives  among  the  hills  of  North 
Worcester  knoAv  hoAV  to  ajipreciate  good  ])ies,  and 
that  Thanksgiving  day,  wlien  it  comes,  Avill  not  l)e 
Avanting  in  this  evidence,  at  least,  of  thankful  hearts. 
The  exhibition  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  imple- 
ments and  of  needlework  Avas  highly  credital)le. 
But  the  exhil)ition  of  fruits  in  the  upper  hall  struck 
us  as  the  great  feature  of  the  occasion.  The  shoAV 
of  apples,  ])ears  and  jjlums  culled  for  the  unquali- 
fied admiration  of  all  s])octators.  There  were  sca*- 
eral  dishes  of  fine  ])eachcs,  Avhich,  for  this  season, 
far  exceeded  our  expectation.  The  number  and  va- 
riety of  ])ears  afforded  ])roof  of  an'  increased  inter- 
est in  tlie  cultivation  of  this  delicious  fruit.  A\y- 
ples  of  fair  proportions  and  of  almost  unlimited  va- 


rieties Avere  piled  upon  the  long  tables,  and  made  a 
most  magnificent  sIioav.  What  a  contrast  betA\'een 
this  shoAv  of  ajijjles,  and  those  Avith  Avhich  you  audi 
Avere  familiar,  ]\Ir.  Editor,  Avhen  we  Avere  boAS !  In 
Avhat  department  of  agriculture  has  there  been  a 
greater  advance  than  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit? 
And  yet  the  mai'ch  of  improvement  has  obAiously 
but  just  begim. 

From  the  Exhibition  Hall  Ave  went  to  the  large 
Unitarian  Church,  Avhere  Ave  listened  to  some  fine 
music  from  the  choir,  to  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  El- 
nathan  DaA-is,  and  to  an  eloquent  address  from  N. 
P.  Banks,  Esq.  I  have  not  sjwce  to  give  you  an 
epitome  of  the  address.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  Avas  just 
Avhat  might  have  been  expected  from  ^Ir.  Banks. 

We  next  went  to  the  Dining  Hall  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  Hotel,  escorted  by  the  band.  The  dinner  was 
fine,  and  everything  passed  off  in  good  shape.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  his  Excellencv,  Gov.  Gard- 
ner, Hon.  N.  P.  Banks,  Gen.  ChamUer,  Col.  De 
Witt,  Col.  BreAA-ster,  Hon.  G.  Lyman  and  others,  in 
resj)onse  to  toasts  wliich  Avere  hapjnly  introduced 
by  G.  DoAHis,  Esq.  The  day  Avas  fine.  The  rain 
of  INIonday  afternoon  had  laid  the  dust  and  Avashed 
the  foliage,  and  the  clear  bracing  air  contrasted  glo- 
riously AAith  the  sultry,  dusty  atmofejihere  Avhich  we 
had  been  breatloing  for  a  Aveek  jjrevious,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion. 

Yours  truly,  J.  R. 

Concord,  Sept.  21. 


CLEANING  AND  PLANTING  APPLE 
SEED. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — If  you  Avill  inform  me  through 
the  Co.  Gent,  how  to  free  apple  seed  from  the 
pomace  you  will  confer  a  favor. 

Please  state  the  proper  method  of  applying 
guano  to  seed-bed  and  nursery  ground,  and  how 
rich  the  soil  will  need  to  be,  to  obtain  the  greatest 
growth  in  each  case.  The  soil  is  a  strong  clayey 
loam,  AA'ith  considerable  sand  and  muck.  It  is  nat- 
urally quite  wet.  J.  L. 

Mix  the  jjomace  Avith  Avater  and  stir  it,  and  the 
seed  Avill  fall  to  the  bottom — rack  oft"  the  jjomace 
and  Avater,  and  repeat  the  o])eration  till  clean  seeds 
are  left.  The  best  Avay  is  to  have  two  large  boxes, 
one  within  the  other,  the  inner  one  Avith  the  sieve 
nailed  on  the  bottom,  coarse  enough  to  let  the 
seeds  drop  through,  and  sUxnding  above  the  bottom 
of  the  other  on  blocks.  Put  the  ])omace  into  the 
inner  box,  and  pour  Avater  into  the  outer;  the  Ava- 
ter finds  its  way  among  the  pomace,  Avhich  l)eing 
stirred,  alloAvs  the  seed  to  droj)  through  into  the 
clear  Avater  lielow.  By  this  means,  seed  can  be 
cleansed  much  flister  than  by  tlie  first  mentioned 
process. 

Guano  is  liest  applied  by  first  making  it  into  a 
compost  Avith  many  times  its  bulk  of  loam,  turf, 
peat,  I'v-c.,  or  either  of  them — and  then  applying, 
like  any  other  manure — maldng  the  soil  (kcj),  and 
it  must  have  a  dry  subsoil,  Aj)])le  seedlings,  to 
grow  Aigoroush",  sliould  have  a  soil  as  rich  as  the 
richest  garden  soil,  such  as  we  use  for  the  most 
luxuriantly  groAving  vegetables. — Country  Gent. 


How  TO  Plow  under  Tall  Weeds. — Where 
Aveeds  have  not  been  kei)t  doAvn  by  otlier  crops,  or 
by  close  pastui'ing,  they  have,  as  might  be  expected, 
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made  a  most  luxuriant  growth  ;  and  as  many  such 
fields  \vill  have  to  be  plowed  for  wheat,  and  other 
fall  crops,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  much  importance 
to  know  how  we  can  best  turn  them  under  with  the 
plow,  so  as  to  be  completely  out  of  the  way  of  the 
harrow  and  drill.  An  excellent  way  to  do  this,  is 
to  fasten  one  end  of  a  hea\T  log-chain  to  the  end  of 
the  doubletree  to  which  the  furrow,  or  off  horse  is 
attached,  bringing  the  other  under  the  beam  of  the 

?low,  just  before  the  sheath,  and  confining  it  there, 
he  chain  should  lag  enough  to  touch  the  ground, 
or  nearly  so.  A  little  practice  will  teach  how  tight 
it  should  be.  By  this  plan  the  weeds  are  drawn 
into  the  furrow  and  completely  covered  by  the  fur- 
row-slice foiling  on  them  while  there.  Will  some- 
body tell  us  of  a  better  way  ? 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ABOUT  HEDGES. 

Mr.  Editor  : —  As  you  always  seem  willing  to 
answer  questions  propounded  by  correspondents,  I 
presume  so  for  as  to  inquire  something  about  hedg- 
es, which  if  you  will  please  answer  in  the  Farmer,  I 
think  will  not  only  enlighten  the  writer,  but  many 
others  that  wish  to  grow  fine  hedges. 

I  set  out,  last  spring,  one  thousand  Osage  Orange. 
The  plants  were  twelve  inches  high,  and  I  cut  them 
do^vn  to  three  inches.  During  the  summer,  they 
have  made  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  inches,  new 
wood.  When  should  they  be  again  cut  down,  and 
how  low  ? 

I  have  some  thrifty  Honey  Locust,  (Acacia,)  Priv- 
et and  English  Thorn  hedges,  of  two  years  stand- 
ing. They  were  cropped  twice  last  season — then 
again  cut  down  witliin  eighteen  inches,  and  sides 
trimmed  in  last  June.  Do  you  ad\dse  to  trim  in 
again  this  fall  ? 

When  is  the  proper  time  to  cut  in  Arbor  Vitoe 
hedges — say  a  hedge  that  has  made  a  large  growth 
the  present  season,  and  is  now  thirty  to  tliirty-six 
inches  high  ?  A.  R. 

Loivdl,  August  21th,  1855. 


feet  high,  and  thick  at  the  base ;  it  is  very  hand- 
some, the  foliage  resembling  that  of  the  orange  tree  ; 
retains  its  verdure  under  the  most  intense  heat,  and 
the  severest  drought,  but  if  it  be  planted  in  rich  soil, 
or  highly  manured,  it  is  almost  certain  to  winter- 
kill.    We  hope  it  will  receive  fm-ther  trial. 

Privet  is  apt  to  die  off  without  an  apparent  cause. 
Many  years  ago,  miles  of  Privet  hedge  died  off  in 
New  Jersey,  {vide  Fessendtn's  American  Gar- 
dener.) 

The  English  Thorn  is  liable  to  attacks  of  the 
borer,  which  causes  gaps  in  the  hedge.  It  makes  a 
beautiful  hedge.  Downing  found  salt  very  beneficial 
to  this  plant. 

The  Arbor  VitfB  is  not  a  very  effective  hedge 
plant ;  it  makes  a  good  screen,  and  as  it  naturally 
branches  out  low,  it  does  not  require  much  pmning ; 
if  it  makes  too  long  leaders,  head  them  in. 

The  best  time  for  pruning  hedges,  we  think,  is  the 
autumn  ;  prune  so  as  to  get  a  wide  base  resting  up- 
on the  ground ;  the  top  Avill  take  care  of  itself.  The 
reason  for  Autumn  pruning  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  organizable  matter  is  formed 
in  the  wood  and  buds,  and  the  fewer  buds  left  by 
the  autumn  jn'uning  are  charged  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  this  substance,  and  grow  with  more 
vigor,  and  are  more  quickly  excited  into  growth  in 
the  following  spring. 


REJLtRKS. — The  Buckthorn  is  generally  consid- 
ered the  best  plant  for  hedges  in  New  England. 
It  is  a  slow  grower  in  poor  soil,  and  requires  severe 
heading  in,  to  get  a  tliick  and  wide  base  to  the 
hedge. 

The  three-thomod  Acacia,  or  Honey  Locust,  is  a 
ramjjant  grower,  and  almost  sure  to  get  out  of  hand 
and  make  trees  instead  of  hedge  plants ;  we  have  not 
met  with  a  good  hedge  of  this  plant.  It  has  strong 
thorns,  and  perhaps  could  be  kept  down  by  severe 
pnming,  so  as  to  get  a  thick  base,  but  we  tliink  a 
better  hedge  could  be  made  of  the 

Osage  Orange. — This  plant  has  proved  hardy  in 
some  cases,  and  tender  in  others,  in  the  same  Wcin- 
ity ;  the  conditions  of  its  successful  growth  seem  to 
be  a  dry  and  poor  soil,  wherein  they  will  not  grow 
too  rapidly,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  summer- 
pruned,  which  would  cause  a  great  growth  of  watery 
shoots  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  which  would 
be  likely  to  die  in  the  winter.  We  know  a  hedge 
row  of  this  plant,  now  six  years  old,  which  has  nev- 
er been  prmied,  growing  in  poor  soil,  eight  to  ten 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MURIATE  OF  LIME. 

Mr.  Editor  : — x\bout  two  years  since,  I  purchased 
the  estate  in  this  town  upon  Winter  Hill,  where  I 
now  reside.  'There  are  attached  to  the  house,  about 
three  acres  of  land,  upon  which,  until  the  present 
season,  I  have  labored  in  vain  to  raise  com,  potatoes 
and  squashes.  The  soil  appeared  to  be  rich,  but 
owing  to  the  scanty  production  of  the  first  season, 
the  second  it  was  well  manured  with  stable  ma- 
nure, and  such  other  as  was  produced  upon  the  es- 
tate ;  but  the  gain  was  slight.  There  was  an  abmi- 
dance  of  rines  and  stalk  in  every  case,  but  little 
strength  to  either.  The  potatoes  were  small  and 
watery,  and  did  not  pay  for  the  trouljle  of  jilanting. 

This  season  I  was  requested,  by  a  friend,  to  try 
Gould's  muriate  of  lime.  I  did  so,  but  with  little 
faith  in  its  success.  You  may  imagine  my  surprise, 
when  I  camo  to  dig  my  potatoes,  to  find,  not  a  mis- 
erable crop  like  that  of  previous  years,  but  one  of 
as  fine  potatoes  as  I  have  ever  seen,  and  just  four 
times  the  quantity.  The  difference  in  the  yield  of 
my  corn  and  squash  vines  was  in  about  the  same 
proportion. 

As  my  next  neighbors  have  had  similar  success  to 
mine  of  previous  years,  a  good  opportunity  is  offered 
for  comparison,  and  any  information  that  I  can  give 
in  relation  to  this  fertilizer,  will  be  given  willingly, 
as  I  consider  my  gain  this  year  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  use  of  this  fertilizer  alone. 

Respectfully,  &c.,  JoHN  W.  Brooks. 

Somerville,  Sept.  2Uh,  1855. 


K^"  Brave  actions  are  the  substance  of  life,  and 
good  savings  the  ornament  of  it. 
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SHOET  HORN  BULL  AND  COWS. 

The  sketch  given  above  represents  specimens  of 
red  and  white  short  horn  stock,  bred  by  the  late 
Geo.  Brown,  at  "Wintsome  Hill,  in  Berwickshire, 
England.  His  splendid  bull,  named  Jupiter,  was 
got  by  a  red  and  white  bull  belonging  to  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson, of  Lady-kirk,  in  that  county,  named  Valen- 
tine. At  that  time  Mr.  Robertson's  stock  of  short 
horns  was  in  its  glory.  The  dam  of  this  bull  was 
got  by  a  red  bull,  never  named,  bred  by  Thomas 
Smith,  when  at  Grindon,  in  Northumberland,  and 
was  a  son  of  the  old  roan  bull  "Duke."  At  that 
period  few  farmers  possessed  such  high-bred  stock 
as  Mr.  Smith, — his  steers  being  then  unrivalled  for 
beauty  and  weight.  The  grand-dam  was  one  of 
twin  gray  calves,  produced  by  a  gray  cow,  purchased 
in  calf  by  Mr.  Bro^\^l  from  the  late  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Chilton.  One  of  the  calves,  when  two  years  old, 
Mr.  Brown  sold  for  fifty  guineas,  and  the  other  he 
retained  for  himself. 

This  bull  was  jjurchased  from  Mr.  Brown,  when 
one  year  old,  for  twenty  guineas,  and  for  eight 
years,  during  which  he  was  kept  at  one  place,  he 
proved  excellent  in  raising  stock,  and  e\dnced  gen- 
tleness which  was  remarkable.  He  had  many  good 
points, — small  head,  lively  eye,  and  small  fine  white 
homs.  He  was  completely  filled  up  behind  the 
shoulder,  a  point  in  which  many  fine  bulls  are  defi- 
cient. He  had  a  long  quarter,  a  very  thick  flank, 
and  ribs  very  round.  His  forearm  was  very  strong, 
neck  vein  full,  and  brisket  not  too  deep,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  bulls.  His  back  was  remarkably 
straight  and  broad,  the  rump  full  and  round.  His 
neck  and  shoulders  were  thickly  sprinkled  with 
cm-led  locks  of  gray  hair,  the  entire  body  being 
covered  with  fine  soft  hair.  The  face  was  singular- 
ly ornamented  with  curly  hair,  shedded  from  a  line 
down  the  front  of  the  face,  seeming  as  if  combed 
toward  each  eye ;  and  the  hair  above  the  eye  seemed 
combed  up  to  meet  the  locks  from  the  face.  His 
hide  was  loose,  thick,  and  soft,  and  the  touch  mel- 
low. He  had  a  most  robust  constitution,  and  never 
had  an  hour's  illness,  during  a  life  of  nine  years. 
He  was  generally  kept  in  ordinary  condition,  get- 
ting in  winter  only  a  few  turnips,  and  being  princi- 
pally supported  on  straw.  When  killed,  his  flesh 
was  fine,  and  resembled  ox,  more  than  bull  beef. 


pounds  of  butter  per  day,  when  fully  fed ;  but  for 
my  use,  I  should  prefer  the  two  pound  heifer  exhil)- 
ited  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington.  I  have  nev- 
er met  the  man,  who  had  more  correct  ideas  of  the 
points  of  a  good  animal  than  Mr.  S.  He  is  one  of 
the  right  sort  of  farmers,  who  understands  both 
how  "to  hold  and  drive," — may  liis  success  be  pro- 
portionate to  his  knowledge.  *. 
September  20,  1855. 


I''or  the  New  Jingland  Farmer. 

THE  TEWKSBUEY  COW. 

I  was  much  gratified  on  Wednesday,  by  the  sight 
of  this  extraordinary  animal,  at  the  Show  at  Chelms- 
ford, of  whose  products  I  have  read  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  her  owner,  Mr.  Reed.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  their  correctness,  but  still,  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed in  her  appearance.  She  is  not  hand- 
some. She  has  a  coarse,  bony,  ill-looking  aspect, 
occasioned,  beyond  doubt,  by  her  propensity  to  con- 
vert all  she  takes  into  milk.  I  can  readily  believe 
that  an  animal  of  her  size  will  yield  two  and  a  half\  spectators  at  once  fixing  upon  their  favorite  compet 


MIDDLESEX  CATTLE  SHOW  AND 
EXHIBITION. 

The  annual  festival  of  the  Middlesex  Agricultural 
Society  took  place  on  Wednesday,  September  26th, 
a  little  earlier  than  usual — the  first  Wednesday  in 
October  being  the  time  at  which  most  of  the  exhi 
bitions  have  been  held.  For  several  days  previous, 
there  were  indications  of  a  storm,  the  wind  prevail- 
ing from  the  east,  with  occasional  sea-mists  and 
squalls.  On  Wednesday,  however,  the  sun  soon 
dissipated  the  vapors  that  curled  over  the  streams, 
or  rose  slowly,  in  fantastic  forms,  from  the  low 
grounds,  and  at  nine  o'clock,  the  air  was  as  pure  and 
elastic  as  on  a  clear  October  morning. 

So  old  jSIiddlesex  was  awake  again.  Men  and 
maidens,  old  folks  and  children,  all  sorts  of  vehicles, 
mowing  and  Avashing  machines,  plows,  with  some  of 
the  prodigies  of  nature,  in  human  form,  thronged 
the  avenues  to  the  Fair  Grounds,  and  made  it  a  gala 
day  indeed. 

Then  staid  and  sober  milch  cows,  staring  and 
wondering  what  the  tumult  could  mean,  came  from 
their  quiet  and  sweet  pastures — fat  oxen  rolled 
their  sleek  sides  along  from  their  "  fall  feed " 
grounds,  antic  colts  with  their  proud  dams  from  the 
hills,  prim  pullets  with  their  crowing  husbands 
from  the  poultrj'-house,  gabbling  geese  from  the 
pool,  ducks  from  the  pond,  and  fat,  sleepy,  grunt- 
ing pigs,  with  their  cousins  and  uncles,  from  their 
stercoraneous  abodes.  Noble  "fifteen  and  sixteen 
hand  liigh"  horses  also  came,  touching  the  turf  as 
lightly  as  tlyaugh  it  were  to  fall  from  under  their 
feet  at  every  step,  and  neighing,  prancing  and  snuff"- 
ing  the  mvigorating  breeze.  All  seemed  happy  to 
witness  the  exhibition,  and  mingle  in  the  festivities 
of  the  da}'. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  Ploudng  Match  took  place 
on  a  field  o])posite  the  Society's  grounds.  Thirteen 
teams  entered,  and  the  contest  was  animated  and 
interesting,  which  a  large  number  of  people  wit- 
nessed with  apparent  satisfaction.  The  sod  was 
thin,  and  in  some  places  small  stones  proved  an  in- 
terruption to  the  plow ;  but  the  work  was  generally 
skilfully  accomplished. 

The  Spading  Match  took  place  at.  ten,  immedi- 
ately after  the  plowing,  and,  as  usual,  dreAV  a  large 
concourse  of  spectators.  The  stirring  strains  of  the 
Boston  Brigade  Band  lent  their  aid  to  the  occasion, 
and  the  scene  soon  became  an  animated  one,   the 
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itors,  and  becoming  as  deeply  interested  as  the  spa-j 
ders  themselves.  There  were  nine  competitors  for 
the  prizes,  who  jicrformed  their  parts  in  a  hand- 
some and  expeditious  manner. 

The  Drawing  Match,  or,  rather,  the  "  Trial  of 
Strength  and  Skill"  of  working  oxen,  came  next 
in  order,  and  ten  teams  of  noble  oxen  were  enlisted 
in  the  trial.  Hundreds  of  interested  spectators 
gathered  round  this  part  of  the  exliibition,  and  wit- 
nessed a  remarkable  degree  of  skill  in  managing 
loads,  as  well  as  of  power  to  move  them. 

The  exercises  at  the  church  took  place  at  half 
past  twelve  o'clock.  A  ju'ocession  was  formed  at 
the  Society's  grounds,  under  the  marshalshij)  of  E. 
W.  FiSKE,  Esq.,  of  Waltham,  and,  escorted  by  the 
Boston  Brigade  Band,  proceeded  to  the  Unitarian 
church  to  listen  to  the  annual  address,  which  was 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks,  of  Waltham. 
It  was  attentively  listened  to  by  a  large  audience. 

After  the  sernces  at  the  church  were  closed,  the 
])rocession  was  re-formed  and  marched  to  the  Town 
Hall,  where  an  excellent  dinner  had  been  provided 
by  Mr.   J.  B.  Smith,  of  Boston. 

After  the  good  things  u])on  the  tables  had  been 
duly  attended  to,  the  President,  Samuel  Cha:>;d- 
LER,  Esq.,  of  Lexington,  arose,  and  briefly  express- 
ed his  gratification  at  seeing  so  many  friends  of  the 
Society  jiresent  at  the  annual  festival.  In  the  name 
of  the  Society  he  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to 
them.  Sentiments  and  speeches  Avere  given,  s])ark- 
ling  with  wit  and  humor,  intermingled  -with  which 
were  the  reports  ( f  committees  and  the  announce- 
ment of  premiums  which  had  been  awarded.  Among 
the  guests  at  the  table  was  the  Hon.  Seth  Sprague, 
of  Duxbury,  who  came  as  a  Delegate  from  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  answer  to  a  senti- 
ment alluding  to  the  Board,  he  made  excellent 
practical  remarks,  giving  evidence  of  his  accurate 
observation  of  the  several  departments  of  the  farm, 
and  particularly  of  the  effects  of  crossing  in  our 
neat  stock.  The  whole  entertainment  at  the  table 
was  of  the  most  interesting  character. 

THE  DISPLAY   OF  FRUIT,  ^'EGETABLES,  ETC. 

The  show  of  Fruit  in  the  spacious  hall  of  the' 
Society  was  ver}'  fine,  and  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  j 
former  year.  Three  long  tables,  and  part  of  a 
fourth,  M-ere  loaded  with  some  of  the  finest  fruit 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  display  of  apples  was  es- 
pecially superb.  Finer  Porters  than  some  exliibited 
were  never  raised,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of 
some  other  varieties. 

The  show  of  pears,  altliough  of  course  not  so 
numerous  as  the  apples,  was  very  fine,  and  embrac- 
ed handsome  specimens  of  this  delicious  fruit.  Ofj 
grapes  and  peaches  the  contributions  were  not  nu- 
merous. 

Of  vegetables  there  was  a  noble  display.  AU 
varieties  of  garden  products  were  numerously  rep- 
resented bj-  superior  specimens.     This  portion  of 


the  exhibition  showed  that  the  good  farmers  of  old 
Middlesex  do  not  neglect  the  substantials  in  their 
farming. 

Among  the  articles  in  this  department  was  a 
unique  and  beautiful  plant  called  the  "  Purple  Cape 
Broccoli,"  exhibited  by  Simon  Brown,  of  Concord. 
The  foliage  was  rich  and  al)undant,  and  the  outline 
gi'aceful. 

The  fruit  was  so  plentiful  that  the  elegant  con- 
tributions of  the  ladies  was  almost  crowded  from 
the  table.  There  was  a  variety  of  specimens  of 
needlework,  handsome  tokens  of  taste  and  skill, 
of  which  the  f;\ir  contributorsmight  well  feel  proud. 
Of  paintings  and  crayons  there  were  but  few. 

The  "bread  and  butter"  department  looked 
nicely,  as  though  a  capital  lunch  might  be  enjoyed 
if  the  injunction  "  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not,"  was  not  vigorously  enforced. 

The  contributions  were  arranged  mth  much  taste, 
and  the  hall  presented  a  beautiful  and  gladdening 
sight.  Long  tables  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
luscious  fruit,  and  a  profusion  of  wholesome  vege- 
tables, proclaimed  the  "  fatness  of  the  land,"  while 
draperies  of  brilHant  carpetings  suspended  fi'om  the 
rafters,  and  fine  specimens  of  paper  hangings  hung 
upon  the  walls,  imparted  a  gay  and  lively  aspect  to 
the  whole. 

The  whole  interior  arrangement  of  the  building 
was  under  the  direction  of  John  B.  Moore,  Esq.,  of 
Concord,  whose  familiarity  with  fruits  and  skill  in 
arranging  them  is  scarcely  surpassed.  Under  his 
judicious  management  every  thing  was  orderly,  and 
made  agreeable  to  all.  The  Society  is  under  obli- 
gation to  him  for  liis  faithfulness  and  skill. 

The  beautiful  carpet-rugs,  which  ornamented  the 
centre  of  the  room,  were  from  the  house  of  Tenny 
&  Co.,  Haymarkct  Square,  Boston,  and  were  an  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  exliibition. 

the  catple  pens 
were  not  so  well  filled  as  on  previous  years,  and  the 
stock  was  not  so  good  as  at  some  former  exhibitions. 
Both  native  and  foreign  breeds  were  well  rejn-esen- 
ted  in  the  bulls,  milch  cows,  and  other  neat  stock. 
Several  pens  were  filled  with  fine  looking  fat  cattle. 
Of  horses  there  was  a  larger  number  than  we  have 
ever  seen  on  exhibition  in  the  Society's  grounds  be- 
fore. 

Swine  were  not  numerous,  though  there  were 
fine  specimens  presented,  and  among  them  some 
slate  colored  pigs  of  the  Essex  variety,  contributed 
by  Ciis.  B.  Clark,  of  Concord.  They  were  l)eauti- 
ful  in  form,  and  are  said  to  be  a  valuable  breed. 

The  day  throughout  was  ])leasant,  the  attentlance 
large,  and  the  Show  a  successful  one.  Middlesex 
county  has  held  three  this  month,  each  of  which  we 
have  attended,  and  believe  them  to  be  among  the 
best  we  have  ever  Aritnessed.  In  fruits, — with  the 
exception  of  our  neighbors  in  Essex — we  tliink  they 
have  not  been  equalled  in  the  State. 
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F(rr  the  New  England  Fanner. 

GROWTH  OF  SaUASH  VIITES-CAN  WE 
SEE  PLANTS  GROW? 

Messrs.  Editors: — On  the  morning  of  the  loth 
ult.,  I  measured  accurately  two  squash  Aines,  and 
on  the  following  morning,  at  the  same  hour,  again 
measured  them  ;  one  of  them  had  gro\\7i  over  nine, 
and  the  other  over  ten  inches  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  night  could  not  have  been  very  fa- 
vorable for  growth,  as  with  us  the  wind  was  from  the 
east.  The  more  rapid  grower  of  the  two  is  from  the 
seed  of  a  California  squash,  purporting  to  weigh  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  I  observe  that  the  fe- 
male flowers  of  this  vine  have  ten  divisions  to  the 
stamen  instead  of  eight,  which  is  the  number  in  the 
flower  of  the  common  squash.  "  You  can  see  them 
grow,"  we  sometimes  say,  to  indicate  a  maximum  of 
growth.  For  a  loose  hyperbole,  tliis  is  passable, 
among  the  thousands  of  other  innocent  exaggerations 
which  serve  to  give  life  to  conversation  and  open  folks' 
eyes,  withal ;  but  it  would  be  more  accurate,  to  say 
that  we  can  see  that  they  have  grown ;  for,  if  we 
reflect  a  moment,  we  perceive  that  a  growth  of 
twelve  inches  in  twenty-four  hours  would  be,  on  an 
average,  half  an  inch  per  hour ;  now,  as  I  draw  my 
thumb  along  on  the  table,  v^•ith  one  eye  on  the  clock 
above,  I  perceive  that  the  slowest  motion  possible 
for  me  to  detect  with  the  unaided  eye,  must  pass 
over  one  inch  in  from  two  to  four  minutes,  so  that 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  a  growth,  to  be  per- 
ceivable with  the  unaided  eye — without  the  micro- 
sco])e — must  be  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  sixty 
feet  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  !  a  growth, 
as  we  are  all  well  aware,  attained  by  few,  if  any 
plants  in  the  tera2:)erate  zone  during  the  entire  sea- 
son. 

What  revelations  the  microscope  might  make 
we  cannot  say ;  though  from  the  above  facts  one 
would  think  in  the  case  of  these  vines,  that  M'ith  a 
power  of  from  thirty  to  sixty,  it  might  be  possible 
to  witness  that  most  wonderful  of  all  vegetable 
phenomena,  the  growth  of  plants  ;  and  with  one  of 
still  higher  powers  to  investigate  still  more  deeply, 
perhaps,  even  to  the  detecting  of  the  elaboration 
and  circulation  of  the  vegetable  juices  !  That  final 
wonderful  transformation  of  elements  into  vegeta- 
ble tissue,  analogous  to  the  change  of  elements  in 
the  capillary  vessels  of  animals  into  bone,  muscle, 
&c.,  must,  in  like  manner,  probably  ever  remain 
hidden  from  man's  feeble  jiowers. 

Yours  truly,        James  J.  H.  Gregory. 

Marblehead,  Sept.  25,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor: — Much  has  lieen  vmtten  about 
seed  potatoes,  some  advocating  the  planting  of  small 
potatoes.  Now  that  small  potatoes  will  sometimes 
produce  large  ones,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  that  is  not 
the  rule.  "lake  j)roduces  like,"  is  a  law  of  nature, 
and  until  that  law  is  abrogated,  as  we  plant,  or  sow, 
in  the  physical,  vegetable  and  the  moral  kingdom, 
that  shall  we  also  reap.  Why  don't  those  writers 
who  recommend  small  potatoes  for  seed,  recom- 
mend small  corn,  small  beans,  and  small,  inferior 
seeds  of  all  kinds.  This  they  ought  to  do  to  be  con- 
sistent. I  had  the  curiosity,  last  sj)ring,  to  try  the 
experiment  of  small  potatoes  to  satisfy  myself,  al- 
though pretty  well  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  be- 
er . 


I  paid  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  some  good  sized  pota- 
toes, and  planted  them,  putting  one  in  a  hill  with- 
out cutting,  except  a  few  of  large  size,  then  I  had  a 
few  small  ones  of  the  same  kind  which  grew  with 
the  others,  and  were  sorted  out  about  as  large  as  rob- 
in's eggs,  some  a  little  larger,  and  ])lanted  them  side 
by  side,  with  the  same  mamn-e  and  cultivation,  and 
I  have  just  dug  them,  and  found  that  twenty  hills  of 
the  large  seed  produced  more  in  measure,  and  lar- 
ger in  size,  than  thirty  of  the  small  ones.  On  a  small 
patch  where  I  did  not  ex])ect  more  than  15  bush- 
els, it  being  dry  green  sward,  I  had  25.  Will  some 
one  give  the  result  of  his  experiences. 

Yours,  N. 

South  Abington,  Sept.  17,  1855. 


BEES. 

Any  body  can  manage  bees.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  do  it,  just  as  it  is  to  make  an 
egg  stand  on  end, — after  one  knows  how.  A  man 
who  knows  their  nature,  and  habits,  and  can  avail 
himself  of  their  instincts,  can  make  them  do  just 
what  he  jileases.  Ten  thousand  men  have  kept 
bees  for  thousands  of  years,  and  have  watched  their 
doings,  and  many  have  written  learned  treatises  up- 
on the  economy  of  their  Commonwealths.  But  it 
has  fallen  to  Huber  and  Langstroth  and  a  few  others 
to  discover  the  few  simple  secrets  which,  while  they 
are  unknown,  have  rendered  their  movements  so 
mysterious.  Any  body  can  move  a  liive  of  bees 
from  its  stand,  invert  it  and  call  them  out,  and  han- 
dle them  as  he  pleases,  and  restore  them  to  the 
hive  with  perfect  safety,  and  the  bees  will  be  all 
the  time  perfectly  good-natured,  and  not  an  indi- 
vidual among  them  will  offer  to  sting  him,  and  yet 
very  few  persons  dare  make  the  attempt,  and  still 
fewer  know  how  to  do  it  with  safety.  The  object  of 
the  miser  is  to  lay  up  treasure.  This  occupies  his 
thoughts  and  his  hands  day  and  night.  His  heart 
is  with  his  gold.  It  is  the  god  of  his  worship.  He 
has  no  place  in  his  mind  for  any  other  thought. 
Upon  the  slightest  alarm,  he  grasps  his  money  bags. 
If  he  hears  a  step  at  the  door  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  he  deems  liis  treasure  in  danger.  He  believes 
all  others  attach  the  same  value  to  it,  and  that 
when  they  ajjproach  his  premises,  they  can  have  no 
other  object  but  to  gain  possession  of  it.  The  bees, 
in  their  way,  are  perfect  misers.  They  labor  inces- 
santly for  about  eight  months  in  the  year,  to  amass 
honey.  They  undergo  the  severest  toil  to  search  it 
out,  and  transport  it  to  their  storehouses.  In  the 
early  s])ring,  from  the  flowers  of  the  willow,  of  the 
alder  and  the  maple,  from  the  blossoms  of  the 
cherry  and  the  nectarine  and  the  peach,  and  through 
the  heat  of  summer,  from  the  bean  and  clover,  and 
a  thousand  sweet  flowers,  and  as  the  autumn  ap- 
proaches, from  the  mature  juices  of  the  plum,  the 
peach,  the  pear  and  the  apple,  they  suck  the  sweet 
nectar,  and  bear  it  with  unfailing  instinct  to  the 
storehouse  which  their  fellows  have  built  to  receive 
it.  This  is  the  great  work  of  their  lives,  the  one 
end  of  their  being.  To  lay  up,  secure  and  defend 
their  treasure  all  their  instincts  are  directed. — 
When  engaged  in  their  daily  work,  they  have  no 
other  purpose.  When  attacked,  all  their  movements 
have  reference  to  the  security  of  their  honey. 
When  bees  are  alarmed,  they  believe  with  the  miser, 
that  their  treasure  is  the  object  of  the  invader ;  as  it 
is  the  only  treasure  of  any  object  to  them,  they  act 
on  the  belief,  that  it  is  of  equal  value  to  others.     If 
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the  alarm  is  repeated,  each  one  drops  all  other  em- 
ployment, whether  he  is  consti'ucting  a  cell,  or  fill- 
ing it  with  honey,  or  in  whatever  work  he  may  be 
employed,  and  sets  himself  at  once  to  secm-e  as 
much  honey  as  his  honey  bag  will  contain.  Each 
one  secures  a  share  of  the  pure  limpid  nectar. 
Each  sucks  in  his  drop  of  honey,  that  at  least  so 
much  may  lie  secured  from  plunder.  It  is  surpris- 
ing with  what  rajjidity  a  bee  will  fill  himself  with 
honey,  when  alarmed.  He  draws  it  in,  in  a  continu- 
ed stream  till  he  can  hold  no  more,  and  then  quiet- 
ly awaits  the  result  of  the  alarm.  Having  secured 
as  much  of  his  treasure  as  he  can,  the  instinct  of  his 
nature  is  satisfied.  He  has  done  all  he  can.  And 
now  comes  the  secret  by  the  knowledge  of  which 
the  ojjerator  can  handle  and  manage  them  as  he 
chooses.  JVhen  a  bcc  is  full  of  honey  he  never 
stings,  unless  pinched  or  otherwise  injured.  The 
operator  has  only  to  induce  them  to  fill  their  bags 
with  honey,  and  they  at  once  become  harmless. 
This  is  a  uniform  law  of  their  natures,  as  certain 
and  reliable  as  any  other  law  of  nature.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  law,  and  a  little  expertness  in  manag- 
ing the  alarm  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  each  bee  to 
seize  his  portion  of  the  common  treasure,  is  the  only 
magic  possessed  by  the  bee  charmers,  wliich  enables 
them  to  astonish  by  their  boldness  the  uninitiated 
lookers  on.  The  drones  have  no  stings,  of  course 
they  may  be  handled  with  impunity.  Tliey  may  be 
distinguished  by  their  larger  size.  The  diflerent 
keys  upon  which  bees  pitch  their  note  indicate  their 
condition.  '\^''hen  they  are  full  of  honey  their  note 
is  on  a  lower  key,  and  has  a  quite  uniform  hum 
drum  tone.  When  they  are  empty,  their  note  is 
sharp  and  angry.  When  a  swarm  have  filled  them- 
selves it  may  happen  that  one  or  more  may  be  fomid, 
that  have  not  secured  any  portion  of  the  treasure. 
Perhaps  they  have  just  returned  to  the  hive,  and 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  fill  themselves.  These 
will  fly  about  in  great  agitation  uttering  a  sharp 
piercing  note.  If  you  are  not  careful  you  may  get 
stung  by  them.  Theii'  angrj'  note  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  note  of  the  rest  of  the  swarm,  and 
the  operator  puts  himself  at  once  on  his  guard.  A 
few  days  since,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr. 
Langstroth,  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Brown,  Editor 
of  the  JVew  England  Farmer,  take  a  large  old  hive, 
full  of  bees,  and  remove  it  from  its  stand,  and  turn 
it  bottom  upwards,  and  call  out  the  swarm  into  an 
empty  box — take  them  up  by  handfuls,  and  handle 
them  with  the  same  freedom,  as  he  would  so  many 
peas.  He  broke  open  several  bees  and  shewed  the 
full  honey  bag.  He  struck  down  one  that  was 
uttering  a  spiteful  note  and  threatened  to  sting  him, 
and  shewed  that  his  bag  was  empty.  Not  having 
secured  any  portion  of  the  common  stock,  he  was 
obeying  the  next  instinct  of  his  nature,  and  endea- 
voring with  his  own  unaided  weapon,  to  drive  ott" 
the  invader.  Mr.  L.  has  constructed  a  very  inge- 
nious hive,  in  which  the  oj)crations  of  the  bees,  and 
the  progress  of  their  work,  may  be  readily  watched 
from  day  to  day.  In  this  hive,  the  comb  is  con- 
structed in  jjlates  about  an  inch  thick,  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  Any  one  of  these  j)lates  may 
be  taken  r  ,„,  the  bees  shaken  or  brushed  from 
the  comb.  The  comb  is  then  detached  from  the 
frame  that  contains  it.  The  frame  is  replaced,  and 
the  bees  immediately  set  themselves  to  work  to 
reconstruct  another  comb  in  jilace  of  that  which 
has  been  taken  away.  The  whole  arrangement  is 
very  complete,  and  shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of 


the  nature  and  habits  of  bees,  a  knowledge  which 
has  cost  him  years  of  close  and  careful  oljservation. 
We  commend  this  hive  to  those  who  raise  honey, 
and  who  would  always  have  it  within  their  reach, 
and  especially  to  those  who  hke  to  study  the  habits 
and  economy  of  the  curious  and  "  busy  bee." — 
Country  Journal. 

Far  the  Netc  England  Farmer. 

THE  FARMER. 

Does  the  farmer  tlig  the  iliit  ? 

Aje,  aj-e  ; 
Docs  he  wear  a  coarse  shirt  ? 

Aye,  aye  ; 
And  if  his  cheeli  is  brown 
AVith  tile  kisses  of  the  sun, 
Is  he  less  a  gentleman  ? 

Nay,  nay. 

Does  the  farmer  plow  and  sow  ? 

Aye,  aye  ; 
Does  he  wield  the  spade  and  hoe  ? 

Aye,  aye  ; 
And  if  his  hand  is  hard, 
And  his  feet  be  roughly  shod, 
Shall  we  give  him  less  regard  ? 

Nay,  nay. 

Does  the  farmer  work  for  all  ? 

Aye,  aye  ; 
Labors  he  for  gi'eat  and  small  ? 

Aye,  aye  ; 
If  from  out  the  farmer's  store 
Comes  the  bread  for  rich  and  poor, 
Should  we  honor  him  the  more  ? 

Yea,  yea. 

Give  the  farmer  then  his  due  ; 

Aye,  aye  ; 
Though  he  serves,  he's  master  too, 

Aye,  aye  ; 
And  may  Heaven  its  blessings  shed 
Down  upon  the  farmer's  head, 
'Till  we  cease  our  cry  for  bread, 

Aye,  aye. 
Somerset,  Mass.,  Sept.  19, 1855.  JIyra  Myrtle. 


For  tin'  Ki'w  Eii^^land  Farmer. 

LEXINGTON  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  inst.,  the  citizens  of 
Lexington,  under  the  ausjiices  of  the  Lexington 
Farmers'  Club,  got  up  an  exhiI)ition  that  was  highly 
creditable  to  that  good  old  farming  town.  We 
have  seen  larger  exhibitions  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
l)ut  we  nej'er  saw  a  better  one.  The  sanijjles  of 
ajjples  were  equal  to  the  best,  and  prove  that  the 
citizens  of  this  town  take  a  deej)  interest  in  tliis  de- 
partment. Tlie  market-gardeners  brought  forward 
some  of  their  best  samples  of  vegetables,  and  the 
specimens  of  needle-work  ])rovcd  that  the  fair  la- 
dies of  Lexington  take  an  interest  in  the  j)ursuits  of 
their  fathers  and  Ijrotliers  and  husbands.  After  wit- 
nessing the  exhil)ition,  we  formed  a  procession,  and 
marched  into  the  old  meeting-house,  and  listened 
to  an  address  from  N.  V.  Ikuiks.  At  7  o'clock,  we 
sat  down  to  supjjcr  at  the  Lexington  House.  The 
supper  was  not  only  good,  l>ut  elegant,  and  every- 
thing went  ofi'  in  fine  style  under  tlie  I'residency  of 
Mr.  Copeland.  After  satisfying  the  wants  of  the 
appetite,  the  assembly  was  addressed  by  ]Mr.  IJanks, 
Professor  Nash,  Dr.  lleynolds,  of  Concord,  llev. 
Mr.  Pojje,  of  Somerville,  Key.  Mr.  Stai)les,  of  Lex- 
ington, and  Gen.  Samuel  Chandler,  President  of  the 
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Middlesex  Agricultural  Society.  The  whole  affair 
■was  admirably  managed,  and  we  have  no  doulit,  will 
contribute  to  the  interest  which  has  been  already 
awakened  in  the  various  dej)artinents  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  pat- 
riotic town.  Yoiu-s,  J.  R. 


Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

A  GLANCE  AT  A  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Pear  Growing  at  Laconia. 
BY  H.  F.  FRENCH. 

Up  in  New  Hampshire,  some  twenty  miles  above 
Concord,  on  the  Concord  and  Montreal  railroad, 
lies  the  new  town  of  Laconia,  recently  created  by 
an  act  of  the  General  Court,  out  of  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Meredith.  The  Adllage  is  separated  from 
Gilford  by  the  clear  and  beautiful  stream,  through 
which  the  waters  of  the  small  bays  above,  and  of 
"NVinnipisseogee  Lake  still  higher,  are  brought  into 
Sanbornton  Bay.  This  stream  is  of  itself  "a  thing 
of  beauty,"  and  so,  according  to  somebody,  "is  a  joy 
forever"  to  the  beholder.  It  is  worth  a  journey 
from  old  Concord,  in  the  Bay  State,  for  Hawthorne, 
and  Emerson,  and  Thoreau,  and  Channing,  who 
have  so  sweetly  "dreamed  dreams"  over  the  tran- 
quil waters  of  the  sleeping  Concord  and  Assabeth, 
to  "see  visions"  by  the  rushing,  sparkling,  wakeful, 
though  I  believe  nameless  river,  M'hich  brings  the 
mountain  s])rings  from  "the  Chrystal  Hills,"  in  a 
broad  stream,  so  constant  and  rapid,  that  the  heat 
of  summer  does  not  narrow  it,  nor  the  chains  of 
winter  bind  it  for  a  moment.  To  be  sure,  one  seems 
to  hear  in  its  noisy  current,  loud  boastings  of  its 
power  and  usefulness,  hoAV,  after  finding  its  way 
to  the  Merrimack,  it  can  turn  the  mighty  factory 
wheels  at  Manchester  and  Lawrence  ;  and  after  all, 
one  begins  to  doubt,  whether  a  more  serene  and 
peaceful  existence,  hke  that  of  the  Concord,  whose 
very  name  denotes  its  character,  is  not  better  than 
this  mad  spirit  of  unrest,  and  this  ability  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  man,  which  tempts  him  ever  to  en- 
slave and  ruin. 

But  we  need  not  detract  from  the  striking  beauty 
of  this  dividing  line  of  Gilford  and  liaconia,  by  any 
efforts  at  sentiment.  Listead  of  following  it  in  fiict 
or  fancy  to  the  ocean,  take  an  afternoon  drive  with 
an  agreeable  companion  over  Pollard's  Hill  at  the 
east,  or  farther  on,  ascend  Mount  Belknap,  and  a 
■\-iew  will  meet  the  eye,  such  as  is  not  sm-passed  for 
beauty  and  grandeur  in  New  England.  Below,  on 
the  west,  stretching  away,  among  hills  which  push 
boldly  down  to  its  shores,  lies  the  Great  Bay,  while 
at  short  intervals  above.  Long  Bay  and  Round  Bay 
reflect  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  and  Laconia,  and 
Gilford,  and  Lake  Village,  nestling  down  between 
the  hills  in  the  distance,  seem  Hke  some  faiiy 
dwellings  in  a  vast  and  variegated  artificial  pleasure 
ground  of  the  giants.     Northerly,  in  full  \'iew,  lies 


the  great  lake,  with  its  countless  islands,  one,  it  is 
estimated,  for  each  day  in  the  year,  the  lake  so  beau- 
tiful, that  it  was  called  by  the  Indians  by  its  pre- 
sent name,  which  signifies  "The  Smile  of  the  Great 
Sj)irit,"  and  away  in  the  distance,  the  White  Hills, 
known  first  in  history  as  "The  Chrystal  Mountains," 
lift  up  their  towering  heads. 

But  I  must  descend  from  these  heights  to  more 
sober  views,  and  leave  scenes  on  which  it  is  plea- 
sant to  look  back,  merely  saying  in  conclusion,  that 
sensible  men  and  women  of  late,  who  leave  the 
cities  in  summer,  are  finding  out  the  villages  I  have 
named,  and  spending  their  weeks  of  leisure  there, 
instead  of  seeking  the  crowded  hotels  of  fashiona- 
ble watering-places. 

In  this  new  ^^llage  of  Laconia,  among  many 
other  gentlemen  of  taste  in  horticultural  matters, 
lives  my  friend  and  cousin,  Henry  J.  French, 
whose  well-deserved  honors,  in  the  way  of  fruit  ex- 
hibitions at  our  State  Fair,  I  have,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  our  names,  sometimes  divided  with  him, 
M'hile  he,  innocent  victim  of  this,  to  him,  unfortu- 
nate coincidence,  has  occasionally  had  laid  to  his 
charge  some  less  desirable  products  of  my  pen.  As 
for  myself,  I  have  no  idea  of  applying  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  a  change  of  name,  to  escape  the  credit  of 
his  fruit-growing.  He  is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  when- 
ever he  finds  the  vicarious  punishment  of  my  edito- 
rial sins  too  grievous  to  be  borne.  Mr.  French  has 
at  present,  in  my  judgment,  decidedly  the  best  fruit 
garden  I  have  ever  seen  in  New  Hampshire.  It 
covers  about  two  acres  of  land,  of  what  I  should 
call,  part  a  sandy  loam,  and  jwrt  a  gravelly  loam, 
over  a  hard  pan,  a  little  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  village  generally,  but  not  so  high  but  that  the 
mist  which  usually  rises  in  the  autumn  from  the 
water  protects  it  from  the  early  frosts.  He  has 
forty  varieties  of  pears,  nearly  all  in  bearing  this 
year,  all  the  best  varieties  of  plums,  a  good  selection 
of  apples,  with  most  of  the  small  fruits  that  can  be 
cultivated  in  this  region.  He  has  occupied  the 
place  but  eight  years,  though  a  part  of  his  grounds 
had  been  before  occupied  by  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Clark, 
now  of  Manchester,  who  had  commenced  the  work 
of  planting  fruit  trees.  I  have  elsewhere  seen  well 
cultivated  trees,  and  perfect  fruit,  but  I  think  New 
England  could  not  show,  this  season,  a  garden  con- 
taining an  equal  number  of  ])ear  and  plum  trees 
more  uniformly  healthy,  and  more  fully  laden  with 
fruit  in  its  highest  perfection.  The  secret  of  his 
success  is,  that  having  a  location  neither  too  wet  nor 
too  dry,  he  has  ordered  his  trees  from  the  best  nur- 
series, ])aid  for  them  the  highest  prices,  and  given 
them  the  best  cultivation  he  knew  how  to  bestow. 
Most  of  us  do  no  such  thing.  We  know  that  dwarf 
pears  require  a  rich  soil,  dee])ly  trenched,  that  they 
should  be  headed  in,  and  kept  in  pyramidal  form, 
and  that  the  fruit  be  thinned  out,  to  prevent  over- 
bearing.    I  know  a  great  many   cultivators   who 
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"know  the  right,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue,"  in  all 
these  matters.  Mr.  French  excavates  three  feet 
deep,  to  plant  a  dwarf  pear.  He  considers  it  essen- 
tial to  plant  the  tree  three  inches  below  where  it 
was  budded,  and  says  he  is  not  aware  that  he  ever 
manured  a  jiear  tree  too  liberally,  though  he  con- 
structs heaps  of  compost  for  his  two  acres  that 
would  be  respectable  for  a  small  farm.  One  thing 
is  noticeable,  in  regard  to  all  his  trees,  including 
the  apple.  They  are  all  ti-ained  low,  with  short 
stems.  This  is  commonly  objected  to,  in  apple 
orchards,  because  of  the  inconvenience  of  cultiva- 
ting among  them,  and  this  consideration  is  to  be 
weighed,  and  a  proper  medium  preserved.  I  have 
myself  always  despised  long-legged  trees.  The  first 
object  is  to  obtain  fruit,  not  to  cultivate  the  land, 
and  low  trees  I  think  are  more  fruitful  than  high 
ones.  And  besides,  the  labor  of  gathering  fruit 
from  tall  trees  in  an  orchard  is  so  much  greater  as 
to  compensate  for  a  great  deal  of  extra  cultivation 
by  hand,  where  cattle  cannot  M"ork  close  to  the 
trunks.  ■Nlr.  French's  mind  is  made  up  decidedly, 
on  that  point.  He  says  he  is  sure  such  a  drought 
and  heat  as  that  of  1854  would  have  destroyed  ma- 
ny of  his  trees,  had  not  the  ground  imder  them, 
and  their  trunks,  been  shaded  by  the  branches.  I 
thought  the  experience  of  my  friend  so  valuable, 
especially  to  those  who  are  cultivating  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, that  I  took  the  liberty  to  pencil  down  the 
results  of  his  experiments  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
known  varieties  of  pears. 

We  are  all  aware,  that  success  in  pear  culture  is 
very  various,  even  in  the  same  neighliorhood,  and 
on  soil  and  with  treatment  much  the  same.  In  the 
region  about  Boston,  where  fruit-growers  meet  re- 
gularly and  compare  notes  frequently,  it  might  be 
presumptuous,  in  any  individual,  to  set  up  the  short 
experience  of  himself  or  another  against  the  general 
opinion.  ]\Ir.  French  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
from  Boston,  and  sixty  from  the  ocean,  and  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  his  oI)servations  might  prove  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  fruit-growing. 
I  will  take  the  responsibiHty,  therefore,  of  stating 
briefly  the  opinions  which  he  has  formed,  leaA-ing 
it  to  each  person  who  reads,  to  judge  how  far  they 
may  be  useful,  as  a  guide  to  himself. 

Ten  Varieties  of  Pears  Approved. 

1.  BEOODGOOD.— On  pear  stock  ;    ripe  last  of  August;    me- 

dium size,  hears  well — j-'ood. 

2.  BARTLETT.— On  pear  and  quince,  thrives  well  on  both, 

though  best  upon  pear  stoclis,  which  produce  more 
abundantly,  and  larger  fruit. 

3.  BELLE  LUCRATIVE.— On  Miiiiioe  ;  ripe  early  in  October  ; 

a  free  growing,  liardy  tree,  and  great  bearer.  Fruit 
fair  and  perfect,  and  of  delicious  flavor,  and  ripens 
anywhere,  with  as  little  care  as  a  Balilwin  apple.  On 
the  whole,  the  most  valuable  variety  of  all  the  pears, 
so  far  as  tested. 

4.  LOUISE  BONNE  DE  JERSEV.— On  quince;  ripe  October 

10th  ;  a  hardy,  free  be  vrer  ;  fruit  fair,  high  colored 
and  fine  flavored,  a  valaable  pear  for  general  cultiva- 
tion. 

5.  FLEMISH  BEAUTY.— The  most  splendid  of  all  pears  in 

size  and  color  ;  better  than  the  Bartlett  in  flavor,  and 
of  large  size  ;  on  <iuince — ripe  in  the  middle  of  October, 


6.  BEURRE  U'ANJOU.— On  quince  ;   middle  of  October.    A 

fine,  healthy,  happy  looking  tree.  A  free  bearer, 
grows  well.  Fruit  high  colored  and  good,  and  ripens 
without  care. 

7.  GRAY  DOYENNE.- November ;    on  quince  ;    not  a  free 

bearer.  Nearly  eciual  to  the  old  St.  Michael,  which  it 
resembles,  and  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  perfection 
of  pears.     Fruit  fair  and  delicious. 

8.  BEURRE  DIEL.— On  ((uince  ;    December ;  a  free  bearer, 

and  healthy  ;  fruit  high  flavored,  russet  colored. 

9.  WINTER  NELIS.— Late  winter  fruit ;    on  quince  ;  a  fine 

fruit,  which  ripens  well  in  a  common  cellar.    A  shy 
bearer,  and  grows  irregularly. 
10.  SECKEL. — On  pear  ;    first  of  November ;   a  feeble,  slow 
growing  tree,  though  healthy  ;  fruit  small  but  delicious. 

Five  Varieties  of  Pears  Conde]mned. 

1.  DEARBORN'S  seedling.— On  pear;  rii^e  1st  September ; 

a  small,  coarse  fruit,  with  nothing  to  recommend  it ; 
■worth  about  seventy-five  cents  a  bu.-:hel,  and  not  wor- 
thy a  place  in  a  gentleman's  garden,  so  far  as  tried 
here,  though  of  high  reputation  about  Boston. 

2.  DUCHESSE  D'ANGOULEME.— On  quince;  a  good  grower, 

and  bears  well.  Fruit  very  large  and  very  fine,  when 
ripe,  but  needs  about  a  month  more,  at  each  end  of 
the  season,  to  make  it  sure  in  this  latitude. 

3.  GLOUT  MORCEAU. — On  quince  ;  shows  a  good  disposition 

to  grow  and  bear,  but  the  tree  blights  worse  than  any 
other  variety,  except  the 

4.  PASSE  COLMAR. — On  quince.     Nearly  every  tree  ruined 

by  the  blight — entirely  hopeless. 

5.  VICAR  OF  WINKFIELD.— On  quince.     Tree   hardy  and 

grows  well.  Fruit  fair  and  large,  but  with  the  best 
care  here,  coarse,  corky,  choaky,  and  unfit  for  an 
amateur  to  eat.  Often  of  fine  quality  in  Boston,  and 
sold  at  a  shilling  each. 

The  above  are  the  present  impressions  of  Mr. 
French  in  regard  to  the  fruits  named,  differing 
widely,  as  to  some  varieties,  from  the  received  opin- 
ions. Dearborn's  Seedling,  for  instance,  I  am  told 
by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  who  is  high  author- 
ity in  such  matters,  is  with  him  a  first-rate  fruit, 
nearly  equal  in  flavor  to  the  St.  Michael ;  and  the 
Glout  Morceau,  which  at  Laconia  is  destroyed  by 
the  blight — a  dozen  in  a  row — wliile  other  varieties 
grow  finely  on  each  side  of  it,  at  Mr.  Bull's  jjlace, 
is  a  fine,  healthy  tree. 


WIND  SUCKING. 

This  detestable  habit  in  horses  may  be  cured,  so 
say  contributors  to  the  Oliio  Cultivator,  by  the  fol- 
lowing process : 

Wind  sucking  is  a  habit,  (like  chewing  tobacco) 
much  easier  ac<piircd  than  forgotten.  It  can  only 
l)e  practised  however  under  favorable  circumstances 
— that  is,  when  there  is  some  object  on  which  the 
horse  can  rest  his  teeth,  located  about  as  liigh  as 
his  breast — such  as  a  common  manger,  for  histance. 
The  best  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  ])ktcc  the  feeding 
trough  as  low  as  the  ground  or  floor  of  the  sUxble, 
and  the  hay-rack  as  high  as  the  horse  can  reach ; 
and  see  that  there  is  no  object  of  an  intermediate 
height  for  him  to  rest  his  teeth  upon  to  suck  wind. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  that  when  out  of  the  sta- 
ble, he  is  not  allowed  to  stand  near  a  fence  or  stump, 
or  any  object  of  convenient  lieight  for  practising 
this  hal)it.  In  the  coiu-se  of  a  few  montlis,  say  five 
or  six,  he  will  forget  the  trick. 

Jay  Coxinty,  Ind.  G.  BATi:nA:«. 

Another  Reinikdy. — Tic  a  cord  around  the  neck 
of  the  horse  sidticiently  tight  to  prevent  him  from 
enlarging  the  tliroat,  as  is  done  in  wind  sucking, 
but  not  so  tight  as  to  obstruct  l)reatliing  or  swal- 
lowng.     A  tight  halter,  with  throat  straj),  will  an- 
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swer  this  jjurpose.  It  A\ill  need  to  be  ■worn  for  two 
or  three  months.  This  remedy  is  easy,  and  I  have 
found  it  quite  efl'ectual. — A  Subscriber. 


Far  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ESSEX  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

REPORTED  BY  J.  F.  C.  IITDE. 

The  annual  Fair  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
Haverhill  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Sept.  26th 
and  27  th,  and  though  there  was  quite  a  shower  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  which  threatened  to 
mar  the  pleasures  of  the  occasion,  yet  it  did  not  at 
all  interfere  with  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the 
admirable  arrangements  that  had  been  made.  On 
the  first  day,  among  other  things  was  the  drawing 
match,  which  took  place  a  little  north  of  the  village. 
The  loads  were  for  one  yoke  of  oxen,  two  tons,  and 
then  four  tons,  which  were  drawn  up  hill  by  several 
teams  in  fine  style.  Loads  for  single  horse  teams, 
a  cord  of  hard  wood  ;  the  ease  Avith  Avhich  the  work 
was  done  showed  that  the  animals  had  been  well 
trained  for  work. 

SPADING   MATCH. 

There  were  nine  —  all  Irishmen  —  entered  for 
spading,  but  only  seven  took  part ;  the  lot  to  be 
spaded  by  each  person  was  six  feet  by  ten,  and  the 
time  occupied  in  doing  the  work  was  seven  minutes. 
The  work  was  not  as  well  done  as  it  might  have 
been,  had  there  been  less  excitement  and  confusion 
on  the  ground. 

The  show  in  the  Town  Hall,  which  we  looked  in 
upon  the  first  day,  was  very  good,  and  in  some  re- 
spects better  than  is  usually  seen  at  these  fliirs.  That 
of  manuflictured  goods  was  fiiir ;  boots  and  shoes, 
for  wliich  this  county  is  noted,  taking  the  lead. 
There  were  fine  specimens  of  Avorsted  work,  which 
do  credit  to  the  good  ladies  of  Essex.  The  show  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  was  exceedingly  fine,  especially 
of  apples,  of  which  we  think  we  have  never  seen  bet- 
ter. Pears  were  also  shown  in  abundance ;  among 
others  we  noticed  a  most  splendid  box  of  the  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  a  new  variety  of  great  promise,  which 
were  contributed  by  J.  Fowler,  of  Salisbury ;  noble 
Flemish  Beauties,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and  many 
others.  Among  the  apples,  J.  B.  Barker,  of 
Methuen,  took  the  lead  ;  he  receiving  very  justly  the 
first  premium.  We  noticed  on  the  tables  a  new 
grape  from  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Richards,  of  Lynn,  called 
the  "  Millard  Seedling,"  Avhich  is  said  to  be  the 
product  of  a  raisin  seed ;  the  Committee  awarded 
it  a  premium  for  the  best  seedling.  Of  Flowers 
there  was  no  lack, — Dahlias  were  contributed  in 
gi'eat  variety  by  that  prince  of  Dahlia  growers.  Gen. 
Oliver,  of  Lawrence.  Bouquets  in  great  profusion 
adonied  the  hall.  Of  Vegetables  there  was  a  great 
abundance,  especially  of  mammoth  squashes,  some 
weighing  over  150  pounds  each ;  potatoes  very  large 
and  handsome,  and  in  short,  the  vegetables  as  well 
as  fruit,  did  great  credit  to  the  f^xrmers  of  that 
county. 

DAIRY   PRODUCTS, 
were   not   very  plenty,  though  there  were  a  few 
specimens  of  good  butter  shown,  but  no  cheese. 

EXHIBITION   OF  STOCK. 

There  were  a  few  superb  horses  that  attracted 
considerable  attention.  The  stock  was  well  ar- 
ranged in  suitable  pens,  which  were  nearly  all  full 
of  good  cattle  and  swine.     Some  improvement  has 


been  made  in  this  department,  but  there  is  room 
for  a  good  deal  more.  We  noticed  among  others, 
fine  Jerseys  and  Devons,  &c.  The  working  oxen 
were  good. 

PLOWING  MATCH. 

This  was  the  first  thing  to  come  off  on  the  second 
day ;  it  took  place  in  an  old  pasture  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  village.  Of  those  who  plowed,  five  used 
double  ox  teams,  single  plows ;  four,  double  ox 
teams,  double  Eagle  plows ;  three,  double  horse 
teams,  double  plows ;  five,  double  horse  teams,  sin- 
gle plows  ;  and  eight,  ox  teams,  single  plows.  The 
land  was  stony  and  with  a  tender  sward,  and  was 
well  calculated  to  test  the  skill  of  the  plowman 
and  the  good  qualities  of  the  plows.  The  work, 
taken  together,  was  well  done,  though  Ave  think 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  this  direction. 

The  Trotting  Match  did  not  come  off  as  expected, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  great  croAvd 
that  had  assembled  to  witness  it. 

THE  ADDRESS. 

The  next  thing  on  the  programme  were  the  ser- 
vices at  the  Centre  church,  Avhich  consisted  of  Prayer, 
singing  of  an  Anthem,  and  Original  Hymn,  and  an 
Address,  by  Dr.  Nichols,  of  Haverhill. 

His  subject  Avas,  "What  Chemistry  has  done  and 
is  capable  of  doing  for  the  Farmer."  He  spoke  of 
those  farmers  Avho  availed  themselves  of  the  light 
that  chemistry  had  thrown  on  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture, as  being  the  most  thrifty,  and  the  first  to 
find  out  and  make  use  of  improved  tools,  &c.,  for 
the  farmer's  use.  While  the  other  class  believe  in 
physical  abilities,  and  trust  to  the  predictions  of  the 
Old  Farmer's  Almanac,  and  Avould  not,  on  any  ac- 
count, kill  their  hogs  unless  the  moon  Avas  right.  A 
knowledge  of  Chemisti-y  taught  all  the  secrets  of 
vegetable  groAvth,  and  is  alone  capable  of  teaching 
us  all  that  Ave  can  know,  of  those  foi-ces  that  pro- 
duce soils  and  the  plants  that  groAV  upon  the  soil. 
Guided  by  its  light  there  is  no  uncertainty ;  Avithout 
it,  all  is  doubt  and  uncertainty.  The  advantages  of 
deep  ploAving  and  the  thorough,  pulverization  of  the 
soil  Avas  ably  treated.  Also,  the  compost  heaps 
Avhich  might  be  made  up  to  adA^antage  with  lime, 
pond  mud,  loam  from  beside  the  AA'alls,  &c.  The 
liquid  excrements  of  the  animal  he  considered  equal 
in  value  to  the  solid,  and  should  be  carefully  saved 
by  a  reservoir  Avhich  might  easily  be  built  by  dig- 
gmg  out  and  cementing  around  so  as  to  make  it  wa- 
ter tight,  answering  the  purpose  and  being  cheaply 
built.  In  closing,  he  said  the  car  of  knoAvledge  is 
rapidly  passing,  and  if  you  do  not  jump  upon  the 
platform  you  are  lost.  Sluggards,  slumber  no  long- 
er, if  you  intend  to  succeed  in  the  business  of  farm- 
ing. The  address  is  one  that  may  Avith  profit  be  ta- 
ken to  the  homes  of  the  farmers,  and  read  and  pon- 
dered. 

THE  DINNER. 
After  the  address,  a  large  company  repaired  to 
the  ncAV  tent  on  the  Common,  where  a  good  dinner 
had  been  prepared  by  Mr,  Steele,  of  Haverhill,  Avho 
did  himself  credit  on  this  occasion.  After  a  bless- 
ing had  been  asked  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perry,  the 
company  partook  freely  of  the  Aiands  that  loaded 
the  tables  ;  and  after  the  pliAsIcal  wants  had  been 
supplied,  the  President  introduced  to  the  company 
his  Honor  Simon  Brown,  who  made  some  verj"  ap- 
l)ropriate  remarks,  and  Avas  folloAved  by  'Mr.  Tenny, 
of  Vermont,  Mr.  LcAvis,  of  Framingham,  Mr.  Dun- 
can, of  Essex,  Mr.  Coffin,  of  Boston,  and  others. 
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The  reports  of  committees  appointed  to  award 
premiums  were  read  in  the  church,  and  this  closed 
the  performances  of  the  day. 

The  attendance  was  very  large  both  days,  the  peo- 
ple coming  from  far  and  near  to  be  present  at  this 
annual  gathering. 

We  were  quite  pleased  with  our  ^^sit  to  Haver 
hill,  and  would  say  to  all  the  readers  of  the  Farmer, 
if  it  should  be  their  good  fortune  to  visit  that  place, 
not  to  forget  to  call  on  friend  Brown,  of  the  Eagle 
House,  who  so  well  understands  how  to  make  his 
visitors  feel  at  home. 


Rem.\rks. — Our  reporter  is  too  modest  to  state 
that  he  spoke  at  the  dinner  table,  but  we  are  as 
sured  that  he  made  a  very  practical  and  sensible 
speech. 

RETURN  OF  THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDI- 
TION. 

Dr.  Kane  and  his  party,  together  ■with  the  Re- 
lief Expedition,  under  Lieut.  Hartsteine,  have  safe- 
ly arrived  at  Xev^-  York.  Some  account  of  these 
expeditions, — which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  be 
the  last  sent  out  by  our  government, — will  doubt- 
lass  interest  our  readers. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Kane,  whose  love 
of  adventure  has  carried  him  into  almost  every 
part  of  the  globe,  sailed  from  New  York  in  May, 
1853,  in  the  Httle  barque  Advance,  Mith  a  crew  of 
sixteen  picked  men,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin's expedition.  Since  his  departure.  Dr.  Kane  had 
been  heard  from  but  once,  in  July,  1853,  at  Upper 
Navick,  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  from  whence  he 
was  to  proceed  to  Smith's  Sound,  and  forcing  the 
vessel  to  the  utmost  na\igable  point,  secure  her  for 
the  winter,  and  prosecute  the  search  by  means  of 
sledges.  The  protracted  absence  of  Dr.  Kane  in- 
duced the  last  Congress,  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
erally expressed  wish,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Na\y  to  dispatch  a  suitable  expedition  to  the 
rescue  of  the  adventurers.  The  sum  of  $150,000 
was  appropriated  for  the  expedition,  and  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  was  carried  out  by  the  purchase  of 
the  propeller  Arctic,  and  the  barque  Relief,  which 
were  properly  fitted  and  equipped,  and  dispatched 
to  the  Arctic  regions  in  June  last.  The  expedition 
was  confided  to  the  command  of  Lieut.  Hartsteine, 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  is 
evinced  1)y  the  return  of  the  party,  with  Dr.  Kane 
and  his  companions  under  their  charge. 

The  following  is  a  summary  account  of  the  voyage 
of  Dr.  Kane  and  his  associates : 

The  expedition  left  New  York  May  31,  1853. 
The  tirst  jjort  made  was  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
where  the  expedition  was  shown  every  attention  by 
the  (jovernor  and  inhabitants.  They  obtained  there 
eight  Labrador  dogs  for  use  in  sledging  in  the  snow. 
They  took  aboard,  also,  all  the  beef  they  could 
obtain,  and  marled  it.  About  the  Ith  of  July  they 
arrived  at  Fishkcntes,  a  settlement  in  the  soutliern 
part  of  Greenland  ;  Governor  Lassing  at  this  point 
received  them  with  gi-cat  hospitality,  and  afforded 


them  every  facility  in  the  purchase  of  furs  and 
eider-down,  &c.  They  took  on  board  at  this  point 
an  Esquimaux  man  who  wa^  to  hunt  for  them. 

They  left  Fishkeiens  and  proceeded  next  to  Suk- 
kertoppen,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  a 
mountain  in  the  vicinity  to  a  sugar- loaf.  This 
place  presents  many  beauties  of  Arctic  scenery. 
They  found  there  a  few  Danes,  and  obtained  from 
them  an  abundant  supply  of  reindeer  furs  and  seal- 
skin coats.  They  reached  next  a  place  called  Pro- 
even,  a  place  fifty  miles  south  of  tlpernavik.  Here 
they  received  the  aid  of  Christiansen,  who  is  well 
known  in  the  annals  of  the  Arctic.  They  obtained 
additional  svipplies  there.  While  they  remained 
there  an  Esquimaux  ball  was  given  in  honor  of  the 
expedition,  which  was  attended  quite  numerously. 
Took  on  board  twenty  Esquimaux  dogs,  and  after 
remaining  two  or  three  days,  took  their  departure 
for  Upernavik,  w'here  they  arrived  during  the  last 
of  July,  and  obtained  Mr.  Peterson,  who  had  been 
■with  Captain  Penny  as  interpreter,  for  the  expe- 
dition, for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  sledging  by 
dogs.  From  Upernavik  they  pushed  on  to  the 
north.  They  met  no  ice  until  they  had  proceeded 
considerably  north  of  Devil's  Thumb,  in  Melvill 
bay.  They  expected  to  encounter  ice  in  the  bay, 
but  had  a  very  fortunate  passage,  being  detained 
therein  only  about  two  weeks.  They  did  but  little 
warping.  They  then  made  the  open  water,  and  off 
Cape  York  came  to  the  North  Water,  so  called  by 
sailors,  and  had  a  good  run  thence  until  the  6th  of 
August,  when  they  entered  Smith's  sound  ■with  no 
prospect  of  ice,  and  sailed  on  until  they  reached 
Littleton  island  in  lat.  78  deg.  20  min.,  which  is  the 
highest  point  reached  by  Capt.  Inglefield  in  1852. 
The  expedition  landed  at  the  island  and  erected  a 
cairn,  in  which  were  deposited  letters,  in  hopes  that 
Capt.  Ingletield  on  his  return  would  tind  them  and 
convey  them  to  England,  to  be  forwarded  thence 
to  America.  Their  most  important  object,  however, 
in  landing  at  Littleton  island,  was  to  deposit  pro- 
visions and  a  large  metallic  life-boat,  which,  in  case 
disaster  should  overtake  their  vessel,  they  might  be 
able  to  reach  it,  and  by  it  make  their  return  to 
Greenland.  From  Littleton  island  they  saw  the 
tirst  block  of  ice.  They  then  pushed  on  north,  and 
the  first  ice  they  met  with  was  in  lat.  78  degrees  32 
min.  They  were  here  compelled  to  make  a  harbor 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  floating  icebergs.  In 
a  fe^^v  days  pushed  for'ward  again  by  warping,  about 
15  miles,  passing  three  small  islands  of  rocks,  under 
the  lea  of  which  they  moved  the  vessel,  but  a  gale 
springing  up  their  hawsers  were  broken,  and  they 
were  driven  to  sea.  The  gale  was  quite  heavy,  and 
as  they  were  runnig  before  the  Avind  amid  icebergs 
and  large  pieces  of  ice,  one  struck  the  vessel's  quar- 
ter and  stove  in  her  bulwarks.  They  escaped  fur- 
ther danger,  and  again  made  for  the  north  as  fast 
as  they  could  by  means  of  warjjing,  fietiuently  close 
in  shore.  They  Avere  subjected  to  a  heavy  nip  south 
of  a  point  Avhich  corresponds  in  description  to  Staf- 
ford Head.  About  the  first  '^♦'  Sr^iitcmbcr,  found 
bay  ice  forming  about  them  ^  .>  nv  tnu'll,  in  lat.  7S 
deg.  37  min.  Here  they  found  a  deep  bay  running 
between  two  headlands,  and  in  this  bay  a  good  har- 
bor. This  formed  their  first  Avinter  harbor,  in  the 
winter  of '53  and '5-i.  On  the  south-Avcst  side  of 
the  bay  Averc  three  islands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  On  the  back  ground  Avas  a  terrace 
of  sand.  Of  the  tAVo  headlands  one  is  east  of  Staf- 
ford's Head,  and  the  other  corresponds  to  Thelusson 
Point. 

The  cliff'<  at  these  headlands  are  from  seven  to 
eight  hundred  feet  hi  height,  tl;ough  the  land  back 
is  lower.  The  A'cssel  Avas  moored  to  some  granite 
island.     The  rocks  in  that  region  are  composed  of 
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granite  and  limestone,  -with  a  small  streak  of  another 
formation  between  the  two.     From  this  point   Dr. 


something 
which   to 


fixed,  whether  it  be  the  water  or  ice  on 
travel — that    feature   alone    makes   this 


Kane  and  party  started  north  to  examine  the  ice.  apparently  the  most  eligible  road  to  the  North 
After  an  absence  of  about  a  week  the  party  return-  ~ 
ed,  and  active  preparations  were  immediately  made 
for  going  into  wmtcr  quarters.  A  Avarm  and  com- 
fortable house  Avas  built  over  the  deck.  Stoves 
put  ujj  and  communication  made  between  the  steer- 
age and  cabin,  and  the  men  were  transferred  from 
the  forecastle  to  the  hold,  where  comfortable  quar- 
ters were  made  for  them.  The  gallej^  was  put 
below.  A  party  was  sent  forward  to  establish  a 
cache  about  a  hundred  miles  distant.  Darkness 
gradually  came  upon  them,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  short  journeys  within  a  scoj^e  of  thirty 
miles,  the  operations  for  the  season  closed,  and  soon 
entire  darkness  came  upon  them,  preventing 
them  from  doing  any  work  whatever.  The  year  in 
this  latitude  is  divided  into  four  portions,  two  of 
which  are  alternate  day  and  night,  each  of  two 
months'  duration  ;  one  of  four  months  with  the  sun 
below  the  horizon  during  the  entire  twenty-four 
hours  ;  and  one  of  four  months  with  the  sun  con- 
tinually above  the  horizon,  revolving  in  one  circle 
above  the  horizon — as  Tennyson  says, 


"  The  midnight  sun 
Sets  into  sunrise." 

On  August  2  2d  the  party  lost  the  sun  altogether. 
It  went  at  a  dip  below  the  horizon  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  nights  began  gradually  to  increase — grow 
longer — until  October  22,  when — having  the  day 
previous  just  raised  his  face  above  the  horizon — the 
sun  vanished  again,  and  did  not  honor  them  with 
his  smiles  for  four  months  more.  At  twelve  o'clock 
for  two  or  thi'ee  weeks  there  was  considerable  twi- 
light, but  this  was  soon  lost,  when  for  three  months 
the  twilight  was  very  inconsiderable.  The  moonlight 
days  and  nights  were  beautifully  bright.  The  win- 
ter was  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  severest  and 
the  longest  in  darkness  ever  experienced  by  civilized 
man.  When  the  cold  began  to  increase  it  was  ten 
degrees  below  zero  early  in  September,  and  as  the 
season  increased,  although  it  proved  to  be  a  much 
milder  winter  than  many  described  by  the  natives, 
48  and  50,  and  even  60  degrees  below  zero  was 
recorded.  Early  in  November,  if  not  on  the  last  of 
October,  at  a  temperature  of  40  degrees  below  zero, 
old  Monongahela  whiskey,  so  famous  for  its  strength, 
was  converted  into  ice. 

The  winter  was  passed  in  amusement  and  rest. 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  March,  expeditions  began 
to  be  fitted  out  to  explore  the  country  about. 

These  were  made  by  the  aid  of  dogs  and  sledges. 
One  of  these  parties  examined  a  large  glacier  about 
80  miles  distant.  The  extremity  of  this  glacier  was 
the  most  northerly  limit  of  the  field  of  search. 
Beyond  this  glacier  the  land  altered  its  trend,  it 
having  trended  from  the  vicinity  of  Stafford's  Head 
about  east,  nearer  east  than  north.  Beyond  this  it 
trended  again  to  the  north,  and  when  the  whole  bay 
was  frozen  up,  from  a  short  distance  north  of  this 
glacier  was  discovered  a  channel  of  open  water  run- 
ning north  and  south.  In  and  along  this  stream 
were  innumerable  cetacia  and  birds.  The  principal 
food  of  the  travellers  over  the  i(;e  was  procured  by 
the  rifle :  it  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the 
pemmican. 

With  reference  to  the  channel  above  described 
it  is  for  those  conversant  with  geographical  theories 
and  principles  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  an 
indication  of  any  highway  of  water  bej'ond,  or 
whether  it  is  merely  one  of  those  tide  streams  which 


Pole. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  Newfoundland  dogs  were 
exceedinglj'  ixseful  in  carrying  burdens  ;  they  were 
indeed  invaluable  for  short  excursions  ;  six  of  them 
would  draw  a  burden  varying  from  five  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  pounds,  at  a  dog-trot  of  four  miles  an 
hour.  They  Avould  travel  thirty  miles  a  day  for 
several  days  in  succession.  These  dogs,  however, 
were  not  adapted  for  this  climate,  and  the  first  win- 
ter only  two  of  them  survived.  Most  of  them  died 
of  convulsions,  apparently  suffering  from  lock-jaw. 
In  the  month  of  March  the  vessel  was  most  un- 
expectedly visited  by  a  party  of  Esquimaux.  They 
came  in  sledges,  drawn  by  fine  large  dogs,  evidently 
of  a  very  superior  breed  ;  these  dogs  would  make  a 
journey  of  60  miles  a  day  for  several  weeks,  carry- 
ing a  single  man,  and  in  some  instances  two  men 
behind  them.  The  sledges  were  curiously  formed  ; 
some  were  made  of  hiindreds  of  pieces  of  bone  lash- 
ed together  with  strings  made  of  the  oisook,  a  large 
seal.  A  few  of  them  were  made  of  wood.  These 
Esquimaux  are  represented  as  grossly  filthy  in  their 
habits  and  loose  in  their  morals,  live  as  much  on  raw 
as  on  cooked  meat,  and  eat  most  voraciously.  But 
the  race  is  fast  passing  away,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
there  are  not  more  than  100  of  them  between  Cape 
York  and  Eittleton  Island,  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
hundred  miles. 

In  July,  as  the  prospect  of  getting  out  of  the  ice 
seemed  to  be  very  distant,  Dr.  Kane  planned  a 
party,  of  which  he  took  the  command,  to  Beechy 
Island,  to  communicate  with  the  English.  He 
met  the  ice  ofi'  Cape  Parry — evidently  the  Upale 
and  Walstenholm  sound  pack — at  Jones's  sound. 
It  was  impossible  to  penetrate  this,  and  consequently 
nothing  remained  but  to  make  preparations  for  pass- 
ing the  second  Avinter  as  comfortably  as  possible. 
The  outfit  of  the  expedition  had  contemplated  a 
stay  of  only  fifteen  months,  and  the  provisions 
remaining  Avere  not  of  a  character  suited  to  the  cli- 
mate. Scurvy  prevailed  considerably,  but  by  the 
untiring  assiduity  of  Dr.  Kane,  this  was  so  far 
checked  that  no  lives  Avere  lost  by  it,  although  seve- 
ral men  Avere  severely  affected.  By  this  time  the 
supply  of  coal  Avas  entirely  exhausted.  They  were 
obliged  to  cut  away  the  buhvarks  and  all  the  spare 
spars  of  the  ship  ;  indeed  everything  Avhicli  could 
Idc  cut  aAvay,  and  still  leave  them  in  seaAvorthy  con- 
dition, in  order  to  keep  up  their  small  fire. 

When  the  crepiisculum  began  to  shoAV  the  tints 
of  the  sunlight  in  the  spring,  they  began  to  look 
forward  to  all  that  remained  to  them — a  journey  to 
the  nearest  station  of  civilization,  Upernavik.  The 
distance,  including  detours,  A\-as  at  least  a  thousand 
miles.  I'his  coukl  only  be  travelled  by  convej-ing 
the  boats  on  sledges  to  the  nearest  water,  and  then 
placing  the  sledges  on  the  boats  and  proceeding  by 
Avater  until  the  ice  compelled  them  to  reverse  the 
order  again.  The  Avinter  Avas  an  extremely  cold 
one.  Sixty  degrees  beloAv  zero  Avas  frcqiiently  re- 
corded, and  the  monthly  averages  Avere  30  and  40 
degrees  beloAV  zero.  The  ice  showed  no  prospect  of 
breaking  up.  Careful  surveys  were  made  as  late  as 
the  first  of  May,  when  the  Avatcr  Avas  at  least  70  or 
80  miles  from  the  ship.  It  being  beyond  question 
that  the  ship  must  remain  there,  the  boats  were  got 
under  weigh,  and  the  greatest  speed  used  in  fitting 
them  up. 

As  soon  as  the  boats  were  ready  provisions  Avere 


sometimes  break  the  frozen  surface  of  a  northern  placed  in  them,  water-proof  articles  being  got  up  as 
estuary,  knoAvn  to  the  Danes  as  a  race.  Whatever  Avell  as  their  shabby  resources  allowed.  The  bread 
this  is,  one  thing  is  certain  ;  if  it  be  the  basis  of  a  Avas  pounded  into  powder,  packed  into  canvass  bags, 
line  of  coast  presenting  something  unchangeable —  and  laid  doAvn  so  as  to  fill  up  the  space  betAveen  the 
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thwarts  of  the  boat,  just  room  enough  remaining  for 
the  legs  of  the  oarsmen.  There  were  three  boats, 
one  of  which  (the  Dingy)  was  soon  broken  up  for 
fuel.  Two  buffalo  robes,  a  few  blankets  and  a  tar- 
paulin, composed  the  sleeping  accommodations  of 
the  party.  They  had  eighty  miles  to  go  upon  the 
ice,  but  as  their  party  were  weak,  both  in  numbers 
and  in  health,  they  were  oljligcd  to  take  one  boat 
at  a  time.  The  hummocks  in  the  ice  were  often 
three  or  four  feet  high,  and  the  eighty  miles  were 
traversed  by  many  of  the  party  several  times  over. 
The  ship  was  left  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  they 
were  a  month  in  traversing  the  eighty  miles  of  ice. 
In  one  single  day,  after  launching  their  boats,  they 
made,  by  a  splendid  sail,  almost  as  much  as  they 
had  during  the  month  previous. 

Passing  Sutherland  Island,  they  came  withing  10 
miles  of  Hakysluyt  Island,  where  they  were  ob- 
structed by  ice.  The  next  day,  however,  the  ice 
opened  with  the  tide,  and  they  reached  that  island. 
Here  they  were  compelled  to  stoj)  for  two  or  three 
days  by  the  ice.  They  then  went  on  the  Dallym- 
ple  rock,  Avhere  they  were  delighted  to  find  thou- 
sands of  fresh  laid  eggs  of  the  cider  duck.  They 
were  detained  there  by  a  south-west  wind  for  a 
week,  during  which  time  they  lived  almost  entirely 
on  eggs.  They  then  packed  down  a  thousand,  and 
sailed  for  Natilick,  an  Esquimaux  settlement.  They 
met  little  obstruction  from  the  ice,  and  Avhen  they 
did  they  were  generally  delayed  only  until  the  next 
tide. 

At  last  they  were  gratified  and  delighted  at  the 
sight  of  Cape  Dudley  Diggs,  which  is  well  known 
to  the  whalers.  From  there  they  ran  on  until  they 
met  the  ice  off  the  great  glacier,  a  little  north  of 
Cape  York.  Here  they  were  detained  by  the  ice  for 
a  week,  but  as  their  quarters  Avere  near  an  immense 
coonery,  where  countless  thousands  of  birds  kept  up 
a  continual  cawing,  and  they  were  able  to  shoot  as 
many  as  they  pleased,  they  were  not  very  impatient. 
Each  man  ate  one  or  two  of  them  at  a  meal,  and 
they  made  up  for  lost  time.  At  last  the  ice  releas- 
ed them,  ancl  without  very  much  obstruction  they 
arrived  at  Cape  York  about  the  middle  of  July. 
During  the  passage  they  lived  principally  on  the 
little  ank,  with  which,  for  miles  and  miles  north  of 
Cape  York,  the  air  is  continually  diu'kened.  Hound- 
ing Cape  Y^ork,  they  passed  into  Melville  Bay. 

Pushing  boldly  on,  sometimes  venturing  even  into 
the  pack  ice,  they  came  successively  to  the  Devil's 
Thumb,  Horse  Heart  Promontory,  and  finally  to 
Upernavik,  where  they  were  received  with  great 
joy  by  the  whole  village.  Here  they  found  a  l)an- 
ish  bark  bound  to  England,  the  Mary  Ann,  Capt. 
Anderson  ;  in  her  they  embarked.  They  arrived 
at  Lively  on  the  10th  of  September,  where,  after 
remaining  a  week,  Lieut.  Harstein  arrived,  and 
their  joy  was  complete. 

Three  of  Kane's  party,  seamen,  died  from  expo- 
sure. The  remainder  were  more  or  less  frost  bitten. 
No  traces  were  discovered  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and 
his  party.  The  party  has  returned  in  excellent 
health,  and  all  hands  have  growm  quite  stout  and 
fleshy. 

How  TO  Eat  GR.vrES. — The  Waltr-Cure  Jour- 
nal— pretty  good  authority  in  such  matters — says 
few  people  know  how  to  cat  grajics.  Some  swallQW 
pulp,  seeds  and  skin  ;  others  swallow  only  the  pulj), 
ejecting  both  seeds  and  skin. 

In  a  conversation  with  ])v.  Underbill  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  advised  that  it  would  lie  well  to  observe  the 
following  rules,  namely  :  Wlien  in  health,  to  swal- 
low onlij  the  pulp — when  the  bowels  are  costive. 
and  you  wish  to  relax  them,  swallow  the  seeds  with 


the  pulp,  ejecting  the  skins.  "When  you  wish  to 
check  a  too  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels,  swallow  the 
])ulp  -with  the  skins,  ejecting  the  seeds.  Thus  may 
the  grape  be  used  as  a  medicine,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  serves  as  a  luxury,  unsurpassed  by  any  oth- 
er cultivated  fruit. 

A  man  or  woman  may  eat  from  two  to  four  poimds 
of  ripe  grapes  per  day  wth  benefit.  It  is  well  to 
take  them  with  or  immediately  after  your  regular 
meals. 


A  PLEA  FOR  HORSES. 

"We  have  a  word  to  offer  to  our  farming  friends 
who  employ  horses  as  their  chief  draught  animals. 
The  horse  of  all  animals  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  to  impure  air 
or  want  of  cleanliness.  We  sj^eak  from  observa- 
tion, when  we  say  that  not  half  the  stables  in  the 
country  are,  at  this. season  of  the  year,  kept  in  a  fit 
condition  to  he  occupied  by  horses,  even  while  put  in 
about  an  hour  for  the  noon  feeding. 

The  droppings  of  horses,  both  liquid  and  solid, 
are  among  the  most  quickly  fermenting,  easily  de- 
composed manures.  In  warm  weather  the  work  of 
decay  commences  immediately,  and  in  a  very  few 
days  one-half  or  more  of  the  weight  goes  off  in  a 
gaseous  form.  This  keeps  the  air  consbintly  load- 
ed with  noxious,  unhealthy  matters,  Avhich  are 
just  as  deleterious  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  horses 
as  to  those  of  men.  During  the  busy  season  of 
harvest  and  seeding,  cleaning  stables  is  scarcely 
ever  attended  to  regularly.  The  animals  generally 
occupy  them  a  short  time  in  the  morning,  at  noon, 
and  perha])s  in  the  evening  for  graining,  but  the 
stables  lie  untouched  for  days  or  weeks — we  have 
seen  them  lie  thus  for  months.  The  horse  is  tied 
up  for  an  hour's  feeding  and  rest  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  but  instead  of  standing  in  a  cool,  sweet,  well 
ventilated  stable,  ten  chances  to  one,  he  stands 
sweating  and  panting,  with  scarcely  a  breath  of  air 
wliich  is  not  literally  loaded  with  the  fumes  of  liis 
own  decaying  excrements,  and  he  goes  forth  tired 
and  debilitated  instead  of  refreshed,  to  undergo  the 
severe  toils  of  drawing  the  plow  during  the  sultry 
hours  of  the  afternoon. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  very  simple.  If  the  stalls 
do  not  have  a  free  circulation  of  air,  let  a  board  or 
two  be  knocked  off  in  front  or  on  the  sides  at  the 
head  of  the  stalls ;  they  can  be  easily  re])laced 
when  cold  weather  comes  on.  Let  some  such  plan 
be  adopted,  and  in  every  case  let  the  stables  bo 
made  as  cool  and  airy  as  possible. 

Let  all  excrements,  however  small  in  quantity,  be 
removed  at  least  once  a  day,  and  by  all  means  keep 
the  floor  well  sprinkled  with  some  deodorizing  ma- 
terial. A  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acid  is  excellent  for  this  piu'pose ;  but  these  are 
often  hiconvenient  and  trouolesome,  even  if  readily 
obtained.  Plaster  of  Paris  (gypsum  or  sulphate  of 
lime)  is  very  good;  common  salt  is  also  good. 
Each  of  these  substances  increases  the  value  of  the 
manure  more  than  its  cost.  Dry  straw  and  muck 
are  also  very  valuable  for  the  same  reason. 

We  have  freiiuently  known  lime  and  ashes  re- 
commended for  this,  but  tlieserapidlv  decompose  the 
maniu-e,  and  greatly  diminish  its  value  for  ajjplying 
to  crops,  and  the}-  should  never  be  used  unless  with 
muck,  or  witli  long  manure  which  is  to  lie  immedi- 
ately covered  in  the  soil.  These  may  seem  trifling 
considerations,  but  they  are  really  of  great  impor- 
tance. 
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As  before  stated,  horses  take  cold  very  easily. 
On  this  account  they  should  never  be  turned  from  a 
varni  stall,  where  they  have  perspired  for  an  hour, 
directly  into  a  wet  damp  pastui'e.  A  horse  should 
never  be  compelled  to  lie  down  over  night  in  a  wet, 
unsheltered  pasture.  Let  them  always  have  a  dry 
plot,  or  what  is  better,  a  shed  or  stable  to  retire  to 
when  they  have  completed  theu'  evening  graidng, 
especially  if  there  be  heavy  dews,  fogs  or  rain.  A 
horse  will  never  lie  in  an  open  field  when  a  shel- 
tered spot  is  accessible.  Every  one  must  have  ob- 
served that  they  always  seek  the  driest  spot  to  be 
found,  and  generally  lie  near  a  fence,  shed  or  tree. 
— Or^inge  Judd,  in  JV.  Y.  Times. 


FARMERS'  FESTIVAL  AT  AMHERST. 

The  Hampsliu'e  County  Agricultural  Society  held 
its  Annual  Show  at  Amherst,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  October  10th  and  11th.  The  weather 
was  pleasant,  and  great  numbers  from  all  parts  of 
the  county  attended,  and  what  was  especially  grati- 
fying, the  wives  and  daughters,  not  only  of  the 
farmers,  but  of  the  mechanics,  merchants,  lawyers, 
physicians,  clergymen  and  Uterary  men,  were  there, 
and  enjoying  the  festivities  of  the  occasion  with  as 
much  reUsh  as  those  who  had  the  fat  oxen  and  no- 
ble horses,  or  those  who  made  the  butter  and  cheese. 
Like  most  of  the  western  Societies,  in  some  re- 
spects their  exliibition  was  better  than  we  can  show 
here.  In  the  exhibition  of  fruits,  they  are  far  be- 
hmd  Essex,  Middlesex,  Norfolk  and  Worcester 
counties,  but  in  the  articles  of  butter  and  cheese, 
they  entirely  outstrip  all  these  counties,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Worcester. 

There  can  be  no  comparison  between  their  fat,  or 
working  cattle,  and  ours,  as  they  raise  their  own, 
often  selling  the  best  to  be  taken  away,  while  most 
of  ours  are  selected  from  the  finest  which  can  be 
fomid  in  the  western  part  of  this  State,  and  from 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  So  it  is  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  with  the  horses, — though  in  the 
latter  they  are  able,  at  any  time,  to  make  a  fine  dis- 
play of  young  animals.  There  were  some  very  fine 
cattle  presented  by  Messrs.  Alfred  Baker,  of  Am- 
herst, Horace  Russell,  of  North  Hadley,  Frary 
Field,  of  Leverett,  H.  N.  Rust,  of  South  Deerfield, 
Luke  Sweetser,  of  Amherst,  H.  Hunt,  of  New  Sa- 
lem, A.  J.  Cadwell,  Hubbard  Graves  and  Austin 
Russell,  of  Sunderland,  O.  Richardson,  of  Granby, 
and  others  whose  names  we  did  not  obtain.  The 
town  of  Leverett  sent  in  a  string  of  working  oxen 
numbering  53  yoke,  and  Hadley,  24  yoke,  which 
were  a  credit  to  their  to\\'ns,  and  these  made  quite 
an  attractive  feature  of  the  show.  Pigs  and  Poul- 
try were  not  numerous,  or  in  any  way  remarkable, 
but  the  show  of  Sheej)  was  fine,  and  included  choice 
varieties. 

The  exhibition  of  fruits  was  creditable,  there  be- 
ing fine  specimens  of  most  of  the  common  varieties. 
But  fruit-raising  in  that  part  of  the  State  has  not 
beau  entered  into  much  as  a  matter  of  business,  so 


that  if  our  friends  wish  to  see  a  display  of  fine  fruits, 
and  in  great  variety,  they  must  ^isit  some  of  our 
exhibitions  nearer  the  sea-board,  where  interest,  as 
well  as  taste,  has  prompted  the  cultivator  to  reach 
the  highest  perfection  in  the  art. 

The  Butter  and  Cheese  presented  were  in  quite 
large  quantity  and  of  the  best  quality  ;  we  have  seen 
nothing  to  equal  it,  except  at  the  Berkshire  Show 
at  Pittsfield. 

The  address  was  by  Charles  L.  Flint,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  was 
an  excellent  one,  and  we  are  happy  to  present  the 
opinion  of  it  given  by  the  editor  of  the  Jimherst 
Express : 

The  orator  began  with  an  allusion  to  the  objects 
and  advantages  of  such  a  gathering,  regarduig  the 
day  as  eminently  a  social  occasion,  a  day  of  relaxa- 
tion-as  well  as  improvement,  and  any  subject  of  an 
abstruse  or  scientrfic  character  requiring  a  close  and 
wearisome  attention  as  out  of  place.  He  gave  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  farming  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  drawing  a  picture  of  a  Greek 
farm  house  twenty-five  centuries  ago,  inclucUng  the 
aj^pearance  of  the  farm,  the  stock  and  the  tools, 
making  a  few  extracts  from  the  maxims  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  agricultural  writers,  and  then 
stated  briefly  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
England  and  other  countries.  The  troubles  and 
trials  of  the  early  farmers  of  Massachusetts  were 
then  alluded  to,  and  many  curious  facts  stated  with 
regard  to  the  farming  of  the  Indians.  After  the 
revolution,  the  necessity  of  associated  effort  began 
to  be  felt,  and  the  Massachusetts  society  was  estab- 
lished in  1792.  The  prejucUces  which  the  county 
societies  met  were  very  great.  The  Berkshire  so- 
ciety, during  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  being 
greatly  embarrassed  for  want  of  funds,  wrote  to 
the  State  society  for  aid,  and  received  from  its  pres- 
ident, John  Adams,  this  significant  reply : 

"quinaj,Sept.  16,  1812. 
"You  will  get  no  aid  from  Boston.  Commerce, 
Hterature,  theology,  are  all  against  you ;  nay,  med- 
icine, history,  and  university  and  imiversal  politics 
might  be  added.  I  cannot,'  I  will  not  be  more  ex- 
phcit." 

These  prejudices  had  gradually  worn  away  and 
the  societies  had  accomplished  a  good  work.  But 
some  other  organization  was  needed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  inquiring  and  thinking  minds  which 
now  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  community. 

The  importance  of  a  Farmers'  Club  in  every 
town  and  every  village  of  the  State  was  dwelt  upon 
at  considerable  length,  showing  their  tendency  to 
promote  the  best  social  feehngs,  and  increase  the 
intercourse  among  farmers,  too  often  isolated  from 
each  other  or  separated  by  prejudices,  as  much  as  if 
an  ocean  rolled  between  them.  It  would  bring  mind 
and  thought  to  bear  on  the  development  of  our 
true  home  policy.  The  moment  we  bring  mind  to 
bear  on  the  toils  of  the  land,  that  moment  M'e  dig- 
nify and  ennoble  them.  Mind  is  the  only  thing 
that  distinguishes  the  toils  of  man  from  the  toils  of 
the  brute,  and  those  occupations  which  neither  re- 
quire nor  admit  of  the  exercise  of  mind  and  thought 
descend  to  the  level  of  mere  brute  force.  _ 

The  management  of  such  a  club  was  illustrated 
by  a  supposed  discussion  on  the  adaptation  and  profit 
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of  flax,  in  which  many  importont  facts  with  reg-ard 
to  this  crop  were  given. 

The  address  closed  with  the  importance  of  edu- 
cating farmers  for  their  profession  and  making 
farming  attractive  to  the  young. 

During  the  deHvery  of  the  address  the  church 
was  crowded,  and  the  close  attention  of  the  audience 
e^^nced  the  satisfoction  with  which  it  was  received. 

The  highest  gratification  which  we  found,  was  not 
in  the  noble  horses,  fat  beeves,  milch  kine,  pigs, 
poultry,  or  vegetables,  but  in  the  expression  of  a 
sentiment  fast  increasing  in  the  rural  population. 
A  great  many  ])eoj)le  have  discarded  the  belief  that 
labor  is  an  evil,  and  that  there  is  no  enjoyment  in 
the  occupation  that  earns  the  bread  we  eat  and  the 
delightful  homes  we  occupy.  After  looking  at  all 
the  departments  of  the  exhibition,  we  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  introduced  to  several  of  the  women 
of  Hampshire  county,  and  in  their  expressions  of 
attachment  to  rural  life,  and  of  the  happy  influences 
of  rural  occupations  uj)on  themselves  and  their 
children,  we  found  a  source  of  gratification  far  ex- 
ceeding that  which  any  other  matter  afforded.  They 
feel  that  in  the  calm  and  rational  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture and  its  kindred  branches,  horticulture  and 
arboriculture,  there  is  less  excitement  of  the  pas- 
sions, less  temptation  to  lure  from  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue, and  a  constantly  ennobling  influence  that  lifts 
the  soul  thi'ough  nature  up  to  nature's  God.  That 
God  is  daguerrotyped,  as  it  were,  before  us  all ; 
that  we  see  his  wisdom  and  love,  in  the  bending 
grass,  the  trembling  leaf,  the  sparkling  dew,  and  in 
a  thousand  wonderful  operations  constantly  carried 
on  by  His  superintending  care,  and  which  are  ever 
present  to  him  who  cultivates  the  soil.  That  there 
are  lessons  of  trust,  of  confidence,  of  submission  to 
be  found  in  the  garden  and  field  in  many  difierent 
forms  ;  that  wisdom  may  be  found  in  every  flower 
that  blooms,  or  insect  that  lives ;  that  there  ai'e 

"Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  tlie  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

Such  sentiments  are  gaining  ground,  and  as  they 
are  received,  will  the  farm-house  become  embellish- 
ed with  books,  with  shade  trees,  with  climbing 
plants  and  flowers,  and  contented  hearts,  and  the 
home  of  the  farmer  become  the  happiest  of  all  in 
our  land. 

So  the  Hampshire  Show  was  a  successful  one,  be- 
cause it  was  constructed  u])on  princi])les  which  will 
make  men  better  and  hapjiier — a  rational  Holiday, 
which  should  be  kept  pure  from  all  distracting  in- 
fluences of  whatever  name. 

Our  thanks  are  due  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Boyden,  the  Secretary,  for  kind  at- 
tentions. 


Walking  on  Red-hot  Iron  Plati-s. — Prof. 
Pepper  recently  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Pyrotech- 
nic Institute,  London,  before  a  large  audience  of 
mechanics,  in  Mhich  he  remarked  that  the  setting 
of  the  Thames  on  fire  was  no  longer  a  joke,  but  a 


reality.  By  dashing  a  small  bottle  of  sulphuric 
ether,  with  a  few  particles  of  metal  potassium,  into 
a  flat  cistern,  a  bright  flame  was  produced,  which 
illuminated  the  whole  place.  He  then  laid  down 
four  plates  of  red-hot  u*on  on  four  bricks,  and  one 
of  his  attendants  walked  over  them  barefooted, 
without  any  injuiy.  By  wetting  his  fingers  in  am- 
monia, the  Professor  dipped  them  into  a  crucible  of 
melted  lead,  and  let  the  metal  run  off  in  the  shape 
of  bullets  into  a  shallow  cistern  of  water. 


THE  TILLER  OF  THE  SOIL. 

BY  DAVID    I.   ROATH. 

A  hardy,  sun-burnt  man  is  he, 

A  hardy,  sun-burnt  man  ; 
No  sturdier  man  you'll  ever  see, 

Though  all  the  world  you  scan. 
In  summer's  heat,  in  winter's  cold, 

You'll  find  him  at  liis  toil : 
O,  far  above  the  knights  of  old, 

Is  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

No  weighty  bars  secure  his  door, 

No  ditch  is  dug  around  ; 
His  walls  no  cannon  bristle  o'er. 

No  dead  lie  on  his  ground. 
A  peaceful  laborer  is  he, 

Unknown  in  earth's  turmoil : 
From  many  crushing  sorrows  free, 

Is  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

His  stacks  are  seen  on  every  side, 

His  barns  are  filled  with  grain  ; 
Though  others  hail  not  fortune's  tide, 

He  labors  not  in  vain. 
The  land  gives  up  its  rich  increase, 

The  sweet  reward  of  toil. 
And  blest  with  happiness  and  peace. 

Is  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

He  trudges  out  at  break  of  day. 

And  takes  his  way  along. 
And  as  he  turns  the  yielding  clay. 

He  sings  a  joyjul  song. 
He  is  no  dull,  unhappy  wight, 

Bound  in  misfortune's  coil  ; 
The  smile  is  bright,  the  heart  is  light. 

Of  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

And  when  the  orb  of  day  has  crowned 

With  gold  the  western  sky, 
Before  his  dwelling  he  is  found. 

With  cheerful  faces  by — 
With  little  laughing  dujiUcates, 

Caresses  will  not  spoil ; 
O,  joy  at  every  tide  awaits 

The  tiller  of  the  soil. 
A  hardy,  sun-burnt  man  is  he, 

A  hardy,  sun-burnt  man  ; 
But  who  can  boast  a  hand  so  free, 

.•Vs  he,  the  tiller,  can? 
No  summer's  heat,  no  winter's  cold, 

The  power  has  him  to  foil  ; 
0,  far  above  the  knights  of  old 

Is  the  tiller  of  the  soil  ! 


ASHES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

AVood  ashes  is  one  of  the  most  imi)orfant  fertil- 
izers. It  is  easily  obtained  in  any  quantity,  and  at 
little  or  no  oxj)ense.  Take  them  carefully  from 
your  hearths  and  save  them  imtil  your  corn  and  po- 
tatoes have  arisen  two  or  three  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  then  tiike  a  basket  on  your  arm,  and 
from  it  take  a  small  handful  of  ashes,  and  cast  it  at 
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the  root  of  your  plants,  and  hoe  them  soon,  so  as  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  devour  unhappy 
cover  the  ashes.  criminals;  and  slaves  for  various  offences,  most  par- 

Ashes  contain  all  the  inorganic  substance  of  the,ticularly  for  any  attempt  to  gain  their  liberty,  were 


wood  or  plants  which  are  consumed  ;  part  of  these 
are  soluble  and  part  insoluble.  Thus  dissolved,  pot- 
ash Avill  dissolve  silica  and  prepare  it  for  glazing  the 
stalks  of  cane,  corn,  wheat,  &c. 

Not  a  particle  of  ashes  should  go  to  waste. 
Leached  ashes  has  parted  with  most  of  its  potash, 
but  it  still  retains  its  phosphoric  acid  and  most  of 
its  lime.  Ashes  neutralize  acids  in  the  soil ;  they 
warm  cold,  messy,  wet  places ;  they  are  very  de- 
structive to  insects ;  they  assist  to  break  down  and 
dissolve  the  coarse  fibres  and  stalks  in  compost 
heaps  ;  and  render  hard,  clayey  soils,  open  loamy 
and  fertile. 

The  potash,  so  material  to  most  crops,  can  be  ob- 
tained here,  onl}-  from  ashes.  In  granite  regions, 
potash  is  obtained  from  the  dissolution  of  the  feld- 
spar, but  we  have  none  in  this  region  of  country. 

Wheat  contains  a  large  proportion  of  potash. 
Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  ash  of  corn  is  carbonate 
of  potash,  one  half  of  the  earthy  part  of  Irish  pota- 
toes is  pure  potash. 

Save  jour  ashes,  therefore,  as  carefully  as  you  do 
your  five  and  ten  cent  pieces,  apply  them  to  your 
crops  with  care,  and  you  will  find  them  of  a  rich, 
deep  green  color  Avhile  growing,  and  lieaAy  with  nu- 
triment at  harvest. — Ancient  Ciiy. 


For  the  Netc  England  Farmer. 

DIGNITY  OF  TOIL. 

_  Mr.  Editor  : — When  Lycurgus,  ruler  of  Laco- 
nia,  made  an  equal  division  of  land,  and  destroyed 
commerce  by  the  introduction  of  an  almost  valueless 
currency,  he  performed  an  act  bold  and  novel  be- 
yond all  precedent,  requiring  unlimited  authority 
for  its  ])erformance.  And  he  acted  from  wise  mo- 
tives, for  Sparta  was  a  small  country,  surrounded  by 
warlike  nations,  and  he  hoped  by  suppressing  all 
wealth  and  luxury,  to  be  able  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence. But  he  made  one  great  mistake— he 
destroyed  the  dignity  of  labor,  for  the  work  of  till- 
ing the  soil  was  performed  by  "helots"  or  slaves, 
consisting  of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  and  their  de- 
scendants, who  were  treated  with  great  rigor,  while 
they,  (the  Spartans,)  s])ent  most  of  their  time  in 
military  exercises ;  and  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
Lycurgus  they  became  luxurious  and  effeminate, 
and  were  swallowed  up  in  the  Roman  vortex. 

The  Romans,  in  the  early  ages  of  their  history, 
were  a  virtuous  and  industrious  nation,  who  paid 
great  attention  to  agriculture,  the  land  being 
owned  chiefly  in  small  parcels ;  each  proprietor  cul- 
tivated his  farm  Avith  his  own  labor.  And  so  long 
as  their  great  men  were  called  from  the  plow  to 
the  senate  and  the  tribunal,  did  they  increase  in 
popularity.  But  when  the  nation  had  waxed  migh- 
ty, had  fought  many  wars  and  conquered  many  na- 
tions, then  slave  labor  was  almost  miiversally  adopt 


punished  by  bemg  thrown  to  wild  beasts.  At  last 
the  nation  became  so  effeminate,  that  the  army 
which  had  been  the  terror  of  the  M'orld,  and  was  in 
the  early  ages  of  her  existence  composed  of  the 
flower  of  her  youth,  was  ruined  by  the  mtroduc- 
tion  of  many  foreign  legions.  It  is  the  commonly 
received  opinion  that  Rome  was  conquered  by  vast 
hordes  of  barbarians  from  the  North,  but  it  will 
easily  be  seen  that  slavery  was  the  conqueror,  for 
if  the  Romans  had  remained  a  free,  virtuous  and 
industrious  people,  they  could  have  withstood  all 
the  world.  E.  N. 

South  Hctdley,  Sept.,  1855. 


F<ir  the  New  England  Farmer. 

GSAVEL  WALLS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  subject  of  mortar  is  extensive, 
and  at  best  but  a  mere  glance  of  it  can  now  be 
taken,  yet  its  im])ortance  is  so  great,  in  this  mode  of 
building  especially,  that  it  cannot  be  passed  over 
too  hastily. 

Shaw,  in  one  of  his  works  on  Architecture,  says : 
"  The  characteristic  of  all  modern  artists,  buildei-s 
among  the  rest,  seems  to  be  to  spare  their  time  and 
labor  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  the  article  they  produce,  without  much  re- 
gard to  goodness,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  manufac- 
ture in  which  this  is  so  remarkably  exemplified  as 
in  the  preparation  of  common  moi'tar." 

There  is  a  work  on  mortars,  now  out  of  print,  but 
which  should  be  in  print,  and  in  the  possession  of 
all  builders  and  persons  about  to  build,  which  is  the 
result  of  extensive  research,  and  the  jmtient  prac- 
tical experiments  of  Lieut.  Wm.  H.  Wright,  of  the 
U.  S.  corps  of  Engineers,  while  engaged  on  the 
public  works  in  Boston  harbor.  The  following 
directions  for  pre])aring  mortar  and  concrete,  are 
gleaned  from  the  nrass,  and  partly  in  the  language 
of  the  book.  He  says,  sand  performs  no  chemical 
part  in  mortar,  but  is  entirely  passive  in  its  influence  ; 
it  apjjears  rather  to  diminish  the  adhesiveness  or 
tenacity  of  the  limes,  and  though  it  may  often  add 
to  their  resistance,  is  employed  chiefly  for  reasons 
of  economy.  It  is  useful,  however,  as  an  ingredient 
of  mortar,  in  some  other  respects ;  it  moderates 
the  shrinkage  of  the  cementing  matter,  making  it 
uniform,  and  preventing  cracks ;  probably  facilitates 
desiccation,  and  makes  the  induration  more  rapid. 
Sand  diminishes  the  strength  of  hydraulic  cement 
in  every  respect,  whether  we  regard  tenacity,  resis- 
tance, or  the  i)roperty  of  setting  under  water ;  though 
a  mixture  of  cement  and  sand  for  stucco  and  point- 
ing mortar  is  better  than  ])ure  cement,  as  being  less 
liable  to  crack,  and  therelbre  more  durable  when 
exposed  to  the  sun  in  hot  weather.  In  general,  a 
moderate  portion  of  sand  is  mingled  with  cement, 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  excejit  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances, on  very  important  works. 

Sand  containing  soft  earthy  matter,  should  be  re- 


ed :  not  only  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  but 

also  in  nearly  all  of  the  professions,  slaves  were  to  jected  for  mortarror  if  retained  should  be  washed, 
be  found.     Consequently  it  became  a  disgrace  for  a  j  Its  presence  is  easily  detected   by  its  soiling  the 
"         --  .,        ,  rr.  .         .  hand. 

A  suitable  projiortion  of  sand  or  fine  gravel,  by 
fiUing  the  void  spaces  in  the  Hme  paste,  and  by  the 
adhesion  of  its  particles  to  the  lime,  is  important  in 


free  citizen  to  labor — they  became  effeminate  and 
dissolute.  In  their  amusements  they  showed  a  de- 
praved taste  ;  amj)hitheatres  were  erected  at  vast  ex- 
pense ;   lions,  tigers,  elephants,  alligators  and  otlier 


ferocious  beasts,  were  brought  from  various  parts  of  point  of  economy,  as  it  is  the  least  expensive  ingre- 
the  world,  in  order  that  the  Roman  populace  mightldient.     A  very  imi)ortant  part  in  mortar-making. 
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then,  is  to  know  what  is  the  smallest  amount  of' sand,  stone  broken  into  small  fragments,  broken 
cementing  matter  admissible  in  its  preparation.  |  bricks,  gravel,  shells,  and  the  like.  The  coarser  in- 
The  cheapest,  and  only  allowable  combination,  (5 //ie  gredients  arc  added  to  the  mortar  of  sand  and 
filling  of  the  void  spaces  of  the  sand.  To  ascertain  ceHie??<7Hg"  matter,  vnth  a  view  of  giving  hardness 
the  void  s|)aces,  ^//  a  vessel  of  known  capacity,  and  incorapressihility,  and  of  lessening  cost — and 
with  dry  silicious  sand,  and  after  shaking  it  com-  this  cost  is  reduced  to  the  utmost  bv  the  use  of 


pactly,  add  water  until  it  ajjpears  on  the  surface,  the 
quantity  of  water  is  the  measure  of  void  spaces  of 
the  sand.  The  rate  recommended  by  Lieut.  Wright 
for  proportions,  is,  to  twelve  measures  of  coarse 
dense  sand,  five  of  the  cementing  ingredients  in 
paste  somewhat  firmer  than  pro])erly  tempered 
mortar.  To  five  measures  of  middling  sand,  two  of 
the  cement ;  to  three  measures  of  fne  sand,  one 
measure  of  the  cement.  A  cask  of  stone  lime 
weifjhinir  240  lbs.,  net,  will  pi-oduce  8  cubic  feet  of 


stiff"  paste,  and  will  admit  of  sixteen  bushels  damp  >be  the  minimum  of  mortar,  and  would  rarely  pro 


loose  sand ;  and  the  lime  paste  should  become  cold 
before  the  sand  is  added. 

From  the  extended  quotations  and  remarks  on 
the  adhesive  mixture  for  gravel  or  concrete  build- 
ings, it  is  ap])arent  that  the  true  principles  of  mor- 
tar-making should  be  api)lied  to  those,  of  all  other 
buildings. 

Bricks  are  porous,  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere,  small  as  it  is,  being  only  one  part  in 
one  hundred,  will  in  time  reach  the  mortar  to  a 
considerable  dej)th  from  the  surface.  The  unavoid- 
able interstices  in  the  concrete,  admit  also  the  at- 
mosphere, and  besides,  the  walls  may  be  ventilated 
from  bottom  to  top  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet  by 
moveable  tubes,  round  or  square,  to  draw  up  as 
the  Avork  advances.  The  ventilators  serve  to  harden 
the  mortar  at  these  points,  and  rapidly  strengthen 
the  wall. 

Of  the  buildings  erected  in  this  vicinity  of  con- 
crete, the  majority  stand,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  they  will  stand  to  a  remarkable  old  age. 
Others  have  fallen,  and  of  those  fallen  an  examina- 
tion shows  that  the  stones  and  particles  of  gravel 
were  httle  more  than  ivhitewashed,  without  an  ap- 
proximation of  adhesive  mixtures  to  bind  the  par- 
ticles together. 

Of  those  concrete  buildings  which  have  flillen,  one 
at  Lexington  was  built  on  a  wet  site.  The  base- 
ment was  some  of  the  time  under  water,  and  upon 
a  foundation  of  lime  concrete.  The  desigji  was,  one 
story  above  the  basement,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  one  foot.  But  it  was  carried  up  two  or  three 
stories.  While  the  frost  remained  it  stood,  and 
when  it  came  out  it  fell.  One  at  Lynn,  2t  stories,  was 
placed  on  a  stone  foundation,  supposed  to  Ije  good  ex- 
cepting the  lack  of  a  thorough  coating  of  hydraulic 
cement  above  the  underpinning,  on  which  the  con- 
crete should  be  placed,  to  prevent  the  attraction  of 
dampness  from  the  ground, — a  precaution  needful 
to  a  brick  or  stone  building  as  well  as  to  one  of 
concrete.  It  was  thought  by  the  owner  that  the 
foundation  started,  and  with  it  the  whole  edifice 
came  to  the  ground,  filling  the  air  with  a  |>crfect 
cloud  of  lime  powder.  It  was  built  of  gravel  and 
smooth  cobble,  without  the  coarser  rubble  stones, 
and  probaljl}-  nearly  destitute  of  such  a  ]ireparation 
of  mortar  as  is  requisite  to  hold  brick  and  stone  and 
gravel  together. 

Lieut.  Wright  says  "that  the  French  beton  and 
English  concrete  are  used  for  similar  jjurposes. 
Beton  or  concrete  is  nothing  more  than  a  mortar, 
to  which  are  added  coarser  materials  than  are  found 
in  sand.  The  materials  jirojier  for  use  in  the  manu- 
factui'e  of  concrete,  are  h}draulic  lime  or  cement, 


fragments  of  various  sizes,  and  sometimes  by  a  cer- 
toin  proportion  of  gravel,  in  order  to  make  the  sum 
of  the  voids  as  small  as  possible.  Of  the  materials 
employed  at  Fort  Warren,  brick  fragments  have 
usually  been  preferred  as  affording  the  best  results. 
The  proportion  of  cementing  matter  should  always 
be  such  as  to  form  good  mortar,  with  the  sand  alone ; 
and  the  morbir,  thus  composed,  must  always  be  ad- 
ded to  the  solid  particles,  in  the  least  sufficient 
quantity  to  fill  up  the  voids.     This,  however,  would 


duce  a  good  result.  An  excess  over  this  amount 
has  been  always  used  in  the  com])osition  of  concrete 
at  the  public  works  in  Boston  harbor. 

The  concrete  for  the  sea-wall  at  Lovell's  Island 
was  prepared  by  mingling  mortar  of  hydraulic 
cement  and  sand,  and  a  shingle  or  gravel  of  slaty 
texture.  This  gravel  consisted  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
bigness  of  a  pea  to  stones  of  six  inches  in  diameter, 
so  proportioned  as  to  fill  the  void  spaces.  A  batch 
of  mortar  was  composed  as  follows  :  1  cask  cement, 
equal  to  3|  cubic  feet  stiff  paste ;  10^  cubic  feet  damp 
loose  sand,  equal  to  8  cubic  feet  dense  sand.  One-half 
of  the  sand  was  put  into  a  box  and  spread  out,  then  a 
cask  of  cement,  and  over  this  was  s])read  the  remain- 
der of  the  sand.  Water  was  then  added,  sufficient  to 
produce  a  somewhat  pliant  mixture,  and  then  mixed 
in  the  usual  way.  The  result  was  10:^  cubic  feet 
of  quite  stiff  mortar.     This  batch  was  mixed  with 

3 1  i  cubic  feet  of  gravel,  the  void  spaces  of  which 
were  estimated  at  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  its  volume. 
The  minimum  of  mort;ir  would  be  between  7  and  8 
cubic  feet,  but  two  more  feet  were  allowed  to  com- 
pensate for  imperfection  in  the  manipulation.  The 
concrete  was  i)repared  by  spreading  out  the  gravel 
on  a  platform,  in  a  layer  from  8  to  12  inches  thick, 
the  smaller  pebbles  on  the  bottom  and  the  larger 
on  the  top,  afterwards  spreading  the  mortar  over  it 
as  uniformly  as  ])Ossible.  The  materials  were  then 
mixed  by  four  men,  two  with  shovels  and  two  with 
hoes,  the  former  facing  each .  other,  and  always 
working  from  the  outside  of  the  hcaj)  to  the  centre, 
then  stepping  back  and  recommencing  in  the  same 
way,  and  thus  continuing  the  ojieration  until  the 
whole  mass  was  turned.  Then  men  with  hoes  work- 
ed, each,  in  conjunction  with  a  shoveller,  and  were 
required  to  rub  well  into  the  mortar  each  shovel  full, 
as  it  was  turned  and  sj)rcad,  or  rather  scattered  on 
the  platform  by  a  jerking  motion.  The  heap  was 
turned  over  a  second  time,  in  the  same  manner,  but 
in  an  opposite  direction,  and  tlie  ingredients  were 
thus  thoroughly  incorjjoratcd,  the  surface  of  eveiy 
pebble  being  well  covered  with  mortar. 

Two  turnings  usually  sufficed  to  make  the  mix- 
ture complete,  and  the  resulting  mass  of  concrete 
(33  {  cubic  feet)  was  then  ready  for  transjmrtation 
to  the  foundation.  The  concrete  was  taken  to  the 
foundation,  levelled  and  rammed.  The  rammer 
was  a  cylinder  of  wood  8  inches  in  diameter  and  8 
inches  high,  and  its  base  was  faced  with  sheet  iron, 
and  furnislied  with  a  handle  3  to  4  feet  in  length. 

There  was  ]irei)ared  a  quantity  of  mortar,  with  8 
cubic  feet  of  stiff  Hme  paste,  1  Vi  stiff'  cement  paste, 
and  42  cul)ic  feet  of  damji  and  loose  sand,  equal  to 

32  culiic  feet  of  close  sand.     The  products  amount- 
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ing,  as  our  autlior  says,  to  40  cubic  feet  of  stiff  mor- 
tar. Of  this  mortar  J  of  the  batch  was  used  in 
making  concrete — say  13|  cubic  feet  of  mortar,  22^ 
cubic  feet  of  granite  fragments,  and  11|  cubic  feet 
of  gravel,  making  33|  cubic  feet  of  stony  material. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  batch  the  gravel  was  first 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  mortar,  and  when  well 
incorporated,  the  mass  was  spread  out,  over  which 
were  then  spread  the  granite  fragments,  and  after- 
wards, the  remainder  of  the  mortar.  The  whole 
was  then  worked  thoroughly,  and  ])roduced  38^ 
cubic  feet  of  concrete.  The  gravel  consisted  of 
various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  small 
hen's-egg,  and  the  fragments  of  granite  were  broken 
to  about  the  size  of  a  hen's-egg.  This  concrete  was 
placed  in  a  very  dry  situation.  But  if  it  was  placed 
below  ground,  I  am  convinced  that  the  pot  lime 
should  have  been  omitted.  The  cost  of  this  concrete 
was  $2,62i  per  cubic  yard. 

After  the  thorough  and  critical  experiments  of 
our  author,  he  illustrates  the  economy  of  using  con- 
crete, by  giAing  a  table  of  the  cost  of  masonry  at 
Fort  Warren. 

Rubbled  masonry,  dry,  costs  per  cubic  yard,  about  $3,00 

Rubbled  masonry  laid  in  mortar,      -        -        -        -  $4,25 

Brick  masonry  per  cubic  yard,       -        .        -        -  $6,25 

Facing  stone,  sea-wall  beds  and  joints  hammered,    -  $9,00 

Concrete,  least  costly  kind  a  little  over      -        .      -  $2,00 

Concrete,  most  costly  kind  a  little  over      -        -      -  $3,50 

In  this  compend  of  Lieut.  Wright's  valuable 
book,  justice  is  not  and  cannot  be  done  him ;  a 
newspaper  article  being  too  limited.  If  the  work 
was  to  be  obtained  of  the  publishers  or  the  trade,  I 
should  have  referred  your  readers  to  it  for  ample 
information  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Waltham,  1855.  w.  H.  K. 


Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PLUM  EOT. 

Friend  Brown  : — As  the  rain  pours — and  everj' 
body  is  thankful,  or  should  be,  after  a  long  drought — 
I  look  out  u])on  my  plum  trees  near  the  windows, 
at  the  same  time  taking  up  the  JV.  E.  Farmer  to 
read  again.  I  notice  particularly  the  "Extracts  and 
RepHes,"  and  only  wish  that  I  had  inquired,  too, 
why  my  plums  rot  upon  the  trees,  just  as  they  had 
attained  their  natural  size  and  beauty,  and  look  as 
if  ripe.  How  disappointed !  After  having  spent 
so  much  time,  money  and  labor  to  have  trees  laden 
vnth  unripe  fruit,  promising  a  full  harvest  in  the 
end,  attacked  with  the  "plum  rot,"  every  one  of 
them  of  the  "same  sort,"  not  even  a  "few  left." 
This  is  one  trouljle.  And  here  is  another.  Look 
at  the  Isabella  grapes — Jack  Frost  did  it  all — we 
know  who  did  this,  and  do  not  inquire.  But  a  few 
days  tnore,  and  I  should  have  had  my  heart's  de- 
sire, ripe  grajjes.  In  looking  over  the  "Extracts 
and  RepHes,"  I  must  confess  that  I  smile  at  others' 
troubles ;  (misery  loves  company,  you  know.)  For 
here  is  one  Mr.  A.,  who  says,  "I  wish  to  inquire," 
&c ;  Mr.  B.  says,  "I  am  much  troubled,"  &c.  ; 
Mr.  C.  says  "Will  you  inform  me,"  &c.  Now,  all 
I  want  to  know  is — though  I  would  like  to  know 
what  Mr.  A.,  B.  and  C.  want  to  know — what  is  the 
cause  and  preventive  of  "my  plum  rot."  But  no 
grumbling — while  I  have  gangrenous  plums,  I  have 
pears  fidly  ripe — though  Jack  Frost  claims  my  Isa- 
bellas, my  Dianas  are  left,  and  I  like  them  best — 
so  no  grumbhng,  it's  all  right. 

Plums  and  Grapes. 

Manchester,  .Y.  H.,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

HOPS--IlfaUIRIES  ABOUT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — From  a  child  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  ex])erimental  farming  on  a  slope  of  one  of 
the  Green  Mountain  ranges.  Percei\'ing  and  sen- 
sibly feeling  my  inefficiency,  with  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining some  idea  of  what  is  termed  its  theory,  I 
some  time  since,  commenced  as  a  reader  and  also  a 
subscriber  to  the  JVew  England  Farmer. 

To  the  agriculturist,  a  knowledge  of  its  theory 
may  be  of  about  as  much  consequence,  as  that  of 
})hysic  to  the  ])hj'sician.  Both  are  made  available, 
when  accom])anied  with  a  corresponcHng  share  of 
good  sound  common  sense  ;  necessary  in  the  varied 
aspects  and  different  developments  of  the  same,  and 
also  of  different  chseases. 

I  ask  my  brother  farmers  if  in  too  many  in- 
stances, our  sickly  soils  do  not  denote  that  their 
attendant  physician  has  been  a  mere  quack  ?  Why 
is  it  that  so  many  of  our  brethren  are  obliged  un- 
remittingly to  toil,  from  "early  dawn  to  evening's 
shade,"  until  they  are  physically  and  intellectually 
more  feeble  than  the  soil  they  cultivate,  in  order  to 
make  the  "strap  and  buckle  come  together  at  the 
end  of  the  year,"  quoting  from  my  good  old  neigh- 
bor. Economy  ? 

While  I  hail  the  weekly  arrival  of  the  JVew 
EngJand  Farmer,  I  lament  that  those  whose  organ 
or  mouth-piece  it  should  be,  should  compel  Individ- 
uals  in  the  learned  professions,  and  perhaps  some 
gentleman  farmer,  to  do  so  much  of  the  talking.  I 
believe,  however,  that  my  brother  farmers  do  go  to 
the  editor  with  some  of  their  more  difficult  ques- 
tions. I  projjose  a  simple  suggestion,  and  a  ques- 
tion or  two.  Will  experimenters  in  the  soil  be 
more  particular  in  stating  the  nature,  formation,  and 
locahty  of  their  soil,  as  well  as  its  treatment  and 
results  ? 

The  deacons  and  laymen  in  agriculture,  if  not 
the  priests  of  this  vicinity,  are  making  almost  one 
simultaneous  rush  into  the  hop-growing  business. 
Now  in  this  place  we  sail  in  small  boats,  and  have 
to  guard  against  an  aj)proachmg  storm,  that  we 
may  see  ourselves  safely  in  harbor. 

I  wish  to  inquire,  first,  has  art  or  discovery  de- 
voted the  use  of  the  hop  to  any  purpose  that  it  was 
not  used  for  ten  years  ago  ? 

What  has  been  the  average  price  of  hops  for  fif- 
teen years  past  ?  What,  with  the  best  information 
for  judging,  might  be  considered  a  safe  estimate  for 
the  same  time  to  come  ? 

Is  the  price  of  the  article  any  more  fluctuating 
than  that  of  other  staple  flirming  products  of  New 
England  ?  s.  P.  J. 

Waitsfield,  Vt,  1855. 


Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. — The 
following  officers  have  been  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
year,  commencing  on  the  first  Saturday  of  1856  : 
President — Joseph  S.  Cabot. 
Vice  Presidents — Benjamin  V.   French,  Cheever 
Newhall,  Edward  M.  Richards,  Josiah  Stickney. 
Treasurer — William  R.  Austin. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Eben  Wight. 
Recording  Secretary — \Y.  C.  Strong- 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology — 
John  Lewis  Russell. 

Professor  of  Entomology — T.  W.  Harris,  M.  D. 
Professor   of   Horticultural   Chemistry — E.    N. 
Horsford. 
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EARLY  SWEET  BOUGH  APPLE. 

SWEET  HARVEST — AUGUST  S^\'EETING — YELLOW   BOUGH. 


Fruit  nearly  round,  sometimes  a  little  longer  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  in  size  from  medi- 
um to  large.  Skin  smooth,  taking  a  damp,  sticky 
polish.  Color,  greenish-yellow,  with  a  pale  dull 
blush  on  one  side,  spotted  with  small  dark  brown 
si)ots  and  little  patches  of  russet.  Stalk,  short  and 
slender,  rarely  extending  close  to  the  level  of  the 
ridge  of  the  ca^■ity  in  which  it  is  set,  Avhich  is  deep 
and  cylindrical.  Flesh,  white,  tender  and  sweet ; 
neither  very  rich  nor  juicy,  but  very  pleasant  to  the 
taste ;  when  over-ripe  it  becomes  rather  dry  and 
mealy.  Calyx,  narrow  and  deep,  extending  tube- 
like into  the  heart  of  the  fruit.  Ri]5cns  in  August 
in  Massachusetts  ;  is  hardy,  bears  well  in  light  soils, 
and  Cole  says  is  the  "l)est  early  sweet  apple 
known."  It  is  too  sweet  for  pies  or  sauce,  but  is  an 
excellent  baking  or  table  ap])le. 

The  apple  from  which  tlie  above  engraving  was 
sketched  grew  in  the  fine  garden  of  our  fellow- 
townsman,  W.  ^V.  Wheh-hox,  Esq.  Mr.  W.,  though 
engaged  in  conducting  a  newspaper  and  printing- 
house,  finds  time  to  direct  the  affiiirs  of  one  of  the 
finest  gardens  in  our  neighborhood,  and  to  culti- 
vate many  varieties  of  the  best  fruits  and  flowers. 
He  Mill  please  accept  our  thanks  for  this  and  other 


specimens  of  fruits,  which  we  have  had  sketched, 
and  shall  present  at  some  future  time. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner, 

FINE  SQUASHES. 

I  saw  at  the  Exhibition  in  Haverhill,  six  squashes 
of  the  crook-necked  variety,  said  to  weigh  on  an 
average  30  lbs.,  as  handsome  as  any  squashes  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  learn  that  their  meat  was  fine 
grain  and  su])erior  for  cooking.  I  had  the  curiosi- 
ty to  inquire  of  Mr.  I).  Buxton,  Jr.,  of  S.  Danvers, 
who  presented  them,  how  they  More  reared.  He 
said  these,  with  others  to  the  amomit  of  400  lbs., 
as  he  judged,  all  grew  on  two  vines.  They  grew 
in  one  corner  of  his  onion  field,  with  no  other  ex- 
tra attention,  cxcejit  one  bushel  of  good  mamu-e  in 
the  hill.  They  were  all  tluis  jjlanted,  and  all  the 
plants  in  the  hill  excej)!  the  one  most  vigorous  were 
taken  out.  Care  was  taken  to  kee])  tlie  lings  away, 
and  the  jiroduct  was  at  least  'JOO  ]l)s.  to  a  liill-— 
worth  at  lowest  estimate,  one  cent  per  11). — all  this 
on  a  space  not  exceeding  one  rod  of  land.  This 
shows  what  can  be  done  by  careful  cultivation.  So 
great  was  the  admiration  of  these  scpiashes,  that 
Mr.  H.  left  them  in  the  keeping  of  tlie  door-keeper 
at  the  Hall,  that  Haverliill  might  have  the  benefit 
of  the  seed.  T. 

S.  Danvers,  Oct.,  1855. 
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FACTS  FOR  FARMERS. 

The  foUowinij  hints,  for  a  wonder,  appear  to  be, 
without  exce]5tion,  good : 

"Never  keej)  your  cattle  short ;  few  formers  can 
afford  it.     If  you  starve  them  they  will  starve  you. 

It  will  not  do  to  hoe  a  great  field  for  a  little 
crop,  or  to  mow  twenty  acres  for  five  loads  of  hay. 
Em"ich  the  land  and  it  will  pay  you  for  it.  Better 
farm  thirty  acres  well,  than  fifty  acres  by  halves. 

In  dry  ])astures,  dig  for  water  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill.  S])rings  are  more  frequently  at  the  surface 
on  a  height,  than  in  a  vale. 

The  foot  of  the  owner  is  the  best  manure  for  his 
land. 

Cut  bushes  that  you  wish  to  destroy  in  summer, 
and  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  they  will  then  bleed 
fi-eely  and  die. 

When  an  implement  is  no  longer  wanted  for  the 
season,  if  you  carefully  lay  it  aside,  you  will  have  it 
in  good  order  for  use  next  season. 

Cultivate  your  heart  aright,  as  well  as  your  soil, 
remembering  that  'whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap.' 

Build  a  spacious  barn  when  you  have  learned  to 
raise  a  crop  to  fill  it, — and  not  before. 

Keep  notes  of  remarkable  events  on  the  farm. — 
To  record  your  errors  even  will  be  of  benefit. 

Good  fences  make  good  neighbors. 

The  better  animals  can  be  fed,  and  the  more 
comfortable  they  can  be  kej^t,  the  more  profitable 
they  are. 

Clover  sowed  deep,  is  secured  against  a  drought — 
cows  fed  well  in  winter  give  more  milli  in  summer, 
and  what  ought  to  be  done  should  be  done  to-day, 
for  to-morrow  it  may  rain. 

You  may  laugh  at  this  advice  if  you  think 
proper." 

OAT  MEAL  ANB  THE  INTELLECT. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  recently 
held  in  this  city,  Prof.  Haldeman  advocated  the  use 
of  high  phosphorized  food  for  teachers,  they  hav- 
ing much  expenditure  of  brain.  He  said  "  the 
reason  why  the  Scotch  were  so  intellectually  acute 
and  active  must  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  oatmeal 
in  their  youth.  Oats  contain  more  phosphorus 
than  any  other  vegetable."  He  also  recommended 
eggs  as  excellent  food  for  teachers,  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  intellectual  capacities.  But  the  mental 
acuteness  and  general  intellectual  strength  which 
characterize  the  pcojjle  of  the  above-named  country 
cannot  be  due  to  the  ])hosphorus  of  their  oatmeal, 
which  is  their  common  breakfost  food,  for  It  so  hap- 
jjens  that  wheat  contains  more  of  it  than  oats.  The 
quantity  of  soluble  phosphates  in  wheat,  according 
to  Prof.  Johnston — himself  a  Scotchman — is  more 
than  one  per  cent,  greater  than  in  oats.  In  his 
work  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  pages  503  and 
510,  the  composition  of  wheat  and  oats  is  given  in 
tables.  Oatmeal  is,  no  doubt,  very  excellent  food 
for  man  and  beast,  and  so  is  Indian  corn  meal,  but 
neither  of  them  will  confer  intellectual  acuteness 
upon  any  man.  Dull  teachers  or  dull  men  cannot 
be  made  philosojjhers  either  by  the  use  of  eggs  or 
oats.  We  must  look  to  some  other  cause  than  oat- 
meal for  the  meta])hysical  mind  of  the  North  Bri- 
tons. That  cause  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  their 
education.  Common  schools  have  been  in  existence 
in  that  countr}'  for  two  centuries,  and   the  strict 


family  training  of  children  by  catechisms  being 
similar  to  that  which  used  to  prevail  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  various  other  parts  of  our  country.  The 
Welsh,  the  Norwegians  and  Irish  use  oatmeal  ex- 
tensively for  food. — Scientific  American. 


ATTACK  BY  CATTLE  UPOK  A  RED 
WAGON. 

The  following  extract  is  from  one  of  Col.  Clai- 
bourne's  letters  from  the  pine  woods  of  Mississippi, 
published  in  the  JVew  Orleans  Delta  : — 
'  "  I  set  out  for  Augusta,  bowling  merrily  along  in 
a  blood-red  buggy.  The  road  is  beautiful,  roofed 
over  with  trees  and  vines,  and  the  air  fragrant  with 
the  breath  of  flowers.  There  was  only  one  draw- 
back— the  myriads  of  flies,  of  every  sjiecies,  that 
swarmed  around,  and  ravenously  cupped  the  blood 
from  the  ears,  neck  and  flanks  of  my  horse.  It  is 
what  is  ap])ropriately  termed  here  '  fly-time  ' — that 
is  to  say,  the  period  when  this  numerous  family  of 
scourges  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  neither  man 
nor  beast  can  venture  into  the  woods  with  impunity. 
Now  the  cattle  from  a  thousand  hills,  and  even  the 
wild  deer,  seek  the  abodes  of  men,  and  huddle 
around  some  smoking  pine,  or  stand  in  some  open 
field  to  escape  their  periodical  tormentors.  On  a 
sudden  curve  of  the  road,  I  foimd  myself  in  one  of 
these  '  stami)ing  grounds,'  and  a  simultaneous  roar 
from  five  hundred  animals  gave  notice  of  my  dan- 
ger. It  is  well  known  that  the  Spanish  matadores 
provoke  the  wounded  bulls  of  the  arena  by  flaunt- 
ing the  moleta  or  blood-red  flag  before  them.  It 
was  the  color  of  my  equipage  that  excited  this  bel- 
lowing herd.  They  snuffed  the  air,  planted  their 
heads  near  the  ground,  tore  up  the  earth  with  their 
hoofs  and  horns,  and  glared  at  me  with  savage  ey««. 
The  fierce  phalanx  blocked  the  road,  and  they 
jilunged  on  every  side,  crushing  down  everything 
in  their  course,  goring  and  tuml)ling  over  each  oth- 
er, filling  the  woods  with  their  dreadful  cries,  and 
gathering  nearer  and  nearer  in  the  fearful  chase. 
The  contest  noAv  became  desperate.  In  five  min- 
utes we  should  have  been  overturned  and  trampled 
to  death ;  but  at  this  juncture  I  threw  out  my  over- 
coat, and,  with  an  awful  clamor,  they  ])aused  to 
fight  over  it  and  tear  it  into  shreds.  Thriving  at 
full  s])eed,  I  tossed  out  a  cushion ;  the  infuriated 
devils  trampled  it  into  atoms,  and  came  rushing  on , 
their  horns  clashing  against  the  buggy,  and  ripping 
up  the  ribs  of  my  horse.  At  this  fearful  moment 
we  were  providentially  saved.  A  monstrous  oak, 
with  a  forked  top,  had  fallen  near  the  road,  and  into 
this  I  plunged  my  horse  breast  high,  and  he  was 
safe,  the  back  of  the  buggy  being  then  the  only 
assailing  point.  At  this  time  the  whole  column 
made  a  dash,  but  I  met  the  foremost  with  six  dis- 
charges from  a  revolver;  two  bottles  of  Sewell 
Taylor's  best  were  shivered  in  their  faces ;  next  a 
cold  tui'key,  and  finally  a  bottle  of  Scotch  snuff — 
the  last  shot  in  the  locker.  This  did  the  business. 
Such  a  sneezing  and  bellowing  was  never  heard  be- 
fore ;  and  the  one  that  got  it  put  out  with  the  whole 
troop  at  his  heels,  circling  round,  scenting  the  blood 
that  had  been  spilled,  and  shaking  the  earth  with 
their  thundering  tramp.  I  was  fairly  in  for  it,  and 
made  up  my  mind  to  remain  until  sunset,  when 
they  would  disperse,  as  in  '  fly  time  '  cattle  graze  at 
night.  I  was  relieved,  however,  by  the  approach  of 
some  cattle  drivers,  Avho,  gallo])ing  up  on  shaggy 
but  muscular  horses,  and  with  whips  twenty  feet 
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long,  which  they  manage  with  surprising  dexterity, 
soon  drove  tlie  herd  to  tlicir  '  cow-])cns,'  for  the 
purpose  of  m.irking  and  l)randing.  This  is  done 
every  year  in  '  fly  time.'  Tlic  cattle  ranging,  scat- 
tered thirty  miles  around,  are  now  easily  found  col- 
lected at  their  stamping  grounds,  and  are  driven  to 
a  common  pen  or  pound,  where  the  res])ectivc  own- 
ers assemble  and  put  their  marks  and  brands  on  the 
increase  of  the  season.  Thus  the  Egy])tian  plague  is 
turned  to  a  useful  purpose." 


Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  CANKER  WORM  AGAIN. 

Can  we  Protect  olr  Ouciiaups  fko.m  iu.s  Ravages  f — Several 
Plans  that  have  i!Een  Tested,  and  the  Results. 

This  is  an  old  question,  Mr.  Editor,  a  very  old 
one,  as  your  man  of  the  type  very  well  knows  ;  and 
it  is  a  question  which  has  proved  as  perplexing  a 
puzzle  to  our  brother  farmers,  as  ever  could  have 
been  ])ropounded  by  the  famous  Sphynx  of  old. 
That  little  pest,  the  canlcer  moth,  though  he  has 
been  exorcised  in  every  way  that  Yankee  ingenuity 
put  to  the  rack,  could  suggest,  and  though  repeat- 
edly condemned  to  death  by  divers  goodly  inven- 
tions, still  climbs  the  trees  as  large  as  life  and  as 
natural  as  ever,  and  still  carefully  deposits  his  eggs, 
big  with  destruction  to  the  most  interesting  depart- 
ment of  all  our  farming.  The  little  insect  which 
produces  the  canker  worm  is  the  indirect  cause  of 
serious  pecuniary  loss  to  the  farmer,  and  he  is, 
therefore,  conijielled  to  protect  himself  from  his 
ravages;  but  who  is  there  of  us  so  wise,  or  so  good, 
that  we  cannot  learn  from  it  "  some  lesson  of  wis- 
dom ?"  1  did  not  take  up  my  pen  to  moralize,  but 
consider  what  an  example  of  self-devotion  this  lit- 
tle creature  is.  The  closing  act  of  its  life  is  to  prop- 
agate its  species ;  when  its  instinct  warns  it  that 
the  period  aj)]n'oaches  for  this,  the  great  business  of 
its  life,  how  directly  it  sets  out  on  its  mission,  how 
diligently  it  seeks  a  safe  home  for  its  future  off- 
spring, and  with  what  untiring  devotion  it  travels 
straight  on  to  destruction,  rather  than  locate  its 
precious  l)urden,  it  may  be  i)ut  an  inch  lower  down 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  than  might  be  for  their  best 
good.  Its  love  for  its  offs])ring  appears  to  be  great- 
er even,  than  its  instinct  of  self-preservation.  When 
civilization  felled  the  wild  fruit  trees  of  the  forest,  it 
deprived  him  of  his  natural  home,  and  driven  by  men 
from  his  native  retreat,  he  has  entered  our  gardens, 
and  this,  with  no  more  evil  design,  than  one  who  is 
not  a  moral  and  intelligent  being,  bears  in  his  tiny 
body.  May  we  all  be  as  faithful  in  our  several  du- 
ties, with  the  light  and  guidance  of  our  moral  and 
intellectual  nature,  as  this  little  creature  is  in  com- 
pleting his  ])art  of  the  great  design,  though  without 
the  aid  of  either. 

In  common  with  my  neighbors,  my  garden  has 
suffered  much  for  several  years  j)ast  iVom  the  rav- 
ages of  the  canker  worm.  1  i)er])lexed  myself 
with  the  various  inventions  the  ingeiuiity  of  man 
has  given  Ijirtli  to,  as  means  of  pre\  enting  the  moth 
from  ascending  tlie  trees  ;  for  here  is  where  the 
■work  of  defence  begins  anil  ends.  First,  I  did  fair 
battle  with  tlie  enemy,  and  slaughtered  at  "hand  to 
hand"  conflict;  but  the  exjjerience  of  a  few  days 
demonstrated  that,  in  projecting  this  campaign,  I 
had,  like  the  allies  before  Sebastoj)ol,  altogether 
"  underrated  the  resources  of  the  enemy."  Next, 
I  collected  all  the  old  boot-legs  about  the  premises, 
carried  them  to  the  garden,  and  with  awl  and  tlu-ead 


made  a  wide,  close-fitting  leather  belt  for  each  tree, 
and  over  this  laid  a  thick  mixture  of  tar  and  india 
rubl)er,  ])ut  after  a  short  time,  the  coating  became 
hardened  in  ])laces,  and  ^Ir.  Moth  marched  triumph- 
antly up.  The  next  winter  I  set  to  work  in  earn- 
est, determined  to  barricade  the  persistent  enemy, 
if  the  thing  could  jjossihly  be  done.  Commencing 
in  October,  every  fair  day  when  the  temperature 
was  such  that  the  moth  could  possibly  be  stirring, 
each  tree  received  a  fresh  coating  of  tar.  This  plan, 
as  might  be  conjectured,  did  the  work  jjretty  ef- 
fectually, and  Lld  1  commenced  the  w^ork  a  little 
earlier,  ])roi)ably  not  a  canker  worm  would  have 
shown  liimself  on  the  trees  for  that  season.  But, 
wovdd  such  a  course  pay  ?  Ver}'  obviously  it  would 
not,  when  api)lied  to  orchards  of  any  size,  unless  a 
man  could  bring  to  his  task  the  patience  of  a  Job, 
after  having  tiiught  e\cY\  other  dci)artment  of  the 
farm  to  take  care  of  itself.  Besides,  tliis  plan 
brought  an  after  and  unlooked  for  harvest ;  for  be- 
tween the  running  of  the  tar  down  tlie  trunks  of 
the  trees,  and  the  hidden  work  of  the  borer  behind 
the  leathern  band,  we  barely  escaped  the  loss  of 
some  of  our  most  valuable  trees.  Then  I  tried  the 
cotton-batting  discovery.  The  result  of  this  is  very 
generally  knowm ;  it  did  check  the  ascent  of  the 
moth,  but  was  by  no  means  a  protection.  iVgain,  I 
attempted  to  balk  the  instincts  of  the  little  intru- 
der by  enclosing  the  trunk  of  each  tree  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  with  a  box  having  the  form  and 
])Osition  of  an  inverted  truncated  pyramid,  and  bor- 
dering the  upper  edge  with  a  hedge  of  dry  tree 
trimmings,  none  of  which  touched  the  tree.  We 
had  hoped  that  the  insect,  not  finding  ready  access 
to  the  tree,  would  ascend  the  sides  of  the  box,  and 
then,  instead  of  descending  within  to  get  access  to 
the  tree,  would  continue  ascending,  and  deposit  its 
eggs  among  the  dead  trimmings.  But  I  was  de- 
ceived ;  their  instincts  proved  too  nice  and  too  true 
for  the  success  of  my  plan,  and  e\entuall}-  they 
generally  got  access  to  the  trees,  and  deposited 
their  seeds  of  mischief.  Next  year  I  sent  for  a 
workman  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  employed 
him,  at  a  heavy  expense,  to  protect  each  tree  with 
a  leaden  collar.  This  collar,  as  your  readers  are 
doubtless  aware,  is  composed  of  a  leaden  trough 
surrounding  the  tree,  and  designed  to  be  filled  with 
oil,  and  a  roof  of  lead  which  projects  over  the 
trough  and  sheds  the  rain.  The  leaden  collar, 
when  properly  a])plied  and  carefully  attended  to,  is, 
doubtless,  as  efficient  a  ]n'otection  as  can  be  design- 
ed. But  there  are  several  objections  to  the  use  of 
the  collar ;  it  is  costly ;  the  rain  in  our  driving 
storms  is  apt  to  drive  in  under  the  roof  and  float 
out  the  oil ;  the  substance  from  which  the  collar  is 
made  will  not  allow  of  much  jjlugging,  and  if  they 
are  not  watched,  the  weight  of  the  material  is  apt 
to  give  the  trough  a  slant,  and  so  drain  the  oil  from 
one  side,  and  thus  give  free  j)assage  to  the  moth ; 
again,  the  oil  soon  becomes  a  thick,  glutinous  mass, 
needing  but  the  addition  of  the  dead  bodies  of  a 
few  moths  to  furnish  am])le  means  of  passage  to  the 
enemy  ;  or  the  dust  and  dirt  may  blow  in,  and  furn- 
ish bridging  on  a  larger  scale;  and,  lastly,  spiders, 
from  the  near  proximity  of  the  edge  of  the  trough  to 
the  edge  of  the  roof  al)ove,  are  much  in  the  habit  of 
connecting  the  two  by  their  webs,  and  so  give  another 
means  of  avoiding  the  snare  of  cruel  man.  There  are 
other  ol)jections  that  might  lie  made  against  the 
use  of  the  leaden  collar.  As  the  time  is  now  at  hand 
when  the  intelligent  flirmer  will  be  devising  some 
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means  of  protecting  his  trees  for  the  coming  sea- 
son, my  practical  exjierience,  though  hastily  pre- 
sented, may  possibly  prove  of  some  value  to  him. 
The  question  again  retui'ns,  can  our  trees  be  pro- 
tected from  the  ravages  of  the  canker  worm  ?  I 
believe  they  can ;  and  that  by  a  very  simple  remedy, 
which,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  pre- 
sent in  the  next  number  of  the  Farmer. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory. 
Marhhhead,  Mass.,  Oct.  4. 


THE  DEW. 

The  following  quotation  from  Dr.  Wells  on  dew 
is  highly  instructive  :  "  I  had  often  smiled  in  the 
pride  of  half-knowledge  at  the  means  frequently 
employed  by  gardeners  to  protect  tender  plant  from 
cold,  as  it  appeared  to  me  impossible  that  a  thin 
mat,  or  any  such  flimsy  substance,  could  prevent 
them  from  attaining  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, by  which  alone  I  thought  them  liable  to  be 
mjured.  But  when  I  had  learned  that  bodies  on 
the  surfoce  of  the  earth  became,  during  a  still  and 
serene  niglit,  colder  than  the  atmosphere,  by  radiat- 
ing theii-  heat  to  the  heavens,  I  perceived  imme- 
diately a  just  reason  for  the  practice  which  I  had 
before  deemed  useless.  Being  desirous,  however, 
of  acquiring  some  precise  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the  earth  of  a  grass 
plot  four  small  sticks,  and  over  their  upper  extre- 
mities, wliich  were  six  inches  above  the  grass,  and 
formed  the  corners  of  a  square,  whose  sides  were 
two  feet  long,  I  drew  tightly  a  very  thin  cambric 
handkerchief.  In  this  disposition  of  things,  there- 
fore, nothing  existed  to  prevent  the  free  passage  of 
ail*  from  the  exposed  grass  to  that  which  was  shel- 
tered except  the  four  small  sticks,  and  there  was 
no  substance  to  radiate  downward  to  the  latter 
grass  except  the  cambric  handkerchief.  The  shel- 
tered grass,  however,  was  found  nearly  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  air,  while  the  unsheltered  was 
five  degrees  or  more  colder.  One  night  the  fully- 
exposed  grass  was  eleven  degrees  colder  than  the 
air,  but  the  sheltered  was  only  three  degrees  colder. 
Hence  we  see  the  ])ower  of  a  very  slight  awning  to 
avert  or  lessen  the  injurious  coldness  of  the  ground. 
— HunVs  ElenifManj  Physics — Bohi's  Scientific 
Library. 

"  PLOWING  m  DROUGHT  PHILOSOPHI- 
CALLY CONSIDERED," 

Editors  Soittiiern  Cultivator  : — In  the  June 
number  of  your  paper  is  an  article  with  the  above 
caption,  and  as  you  invite  your  "  practical  and  ob- 
serving readers "  to  give  their  opinion  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  you  have  here  the  opinion  of  one 
who  is  not  a  practical  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  who  pro- 
fesses to  know  no  more  of  the  matter  than  can  be 
learned  by  observation  and  reflection.  The  present 
season  has  no  doubt  caused  many  to  philosophize 
on  this  subject,  and  among  others  the  writer,  who 
has  arrived  at  a  very  different  conclusion  from  your 
correspondent  "  J."  This  conclusion  is,  that  in  a 
dry  season,  the  surface  of  the  ground  (say  one  and- 
a-half  inches,)  should  he  thoroughly  pulverized,  but 
that  d^-tp  plowing  is  injurious. 

The  pulverizing  of  the  surface  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  mulching,  and  prevents  the  moisture  of 
the  soil  below  from  evaporating ;  while  deep  plow- 
ing is  injurious,  because  it  breaks  the  roots  of  the 


crop,  and  causes  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  in  which 
the  i)lant  gets  its  nourishment,  to  evaporate. 
Though  there  seems  to  be  an  inconsistency  in  this, 
it  is  only  an  apparent  inconsistency,  which  vanishes 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  mois- 
ture is  abstracted  from  the  ground.  The  evapora- 
tion takes  place  at  the  surface,  and  the  moisture 
from  below  is  brouglit  to  the  surface  by  capillary 
attraction.  Now  think  of  the  degree  of  porosity  at 
wliich  this  attraction  will  go  on  and  the  matter  is 
plain.  This  hint  will  be  suliicicnt  for  those  acquaint- 
ed with  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy.  "  J.'s"  crust, 
which  he  seems  to  value  as  a  retainer  of  moisture, 
I  consider  to  be  just  the  reverse,  unless  it  covers  a 
layer  of  vei-y  porous  dry  soil,  or  is  impervious  to 
water.  Another  objection  to  the  crust  is  that  it 
prevents  the  air  from  circulating  under  the  ground, 
as  well  as  it  would  if  it  were  broken. 

But  to  ex])ress  the  idea  without  philosophical 
terms,  one  may  easily  test  the  matter  by  a  simple 
experiment.  Fill  three  boxes  six  inches  deep  with 
earth,  and  pour  over  them  equal  quantities  of 
water,  enough  to  wet  the  earth  thoroughly.  Then 
pack  the  earth  in  one  box,  leave  two  undistuiiied  ; 
(they  will  be  in  the  condition  of  plowed  land  after 
a  good  rain,  while  the  first  will  be  in  the  condition 
of  unplowed  land.)  As  soon  as  the  crust  forms 
and  becomes  dry,  break  it  to  the  depth  of  one  and 
one-half  inches  on  one  of  the  two  and  leave  it  on 
the  other.  If  my  theory  is  right,  the  packed  box 
will  dry  first,  the  one  with  the  crust  pulverized  last. 
If  we  add  a  fourth  box,  and  stir  it  from  the  bottom 
occasionally,  it  would  show  the  effects  of  deep  plow- 
ing. The  boxes,  of  course,  should  be  exposed  day 
and  night. — Southern  Cultivator. 


MISTRESS  STRONG ATH AM' S  CHURN. 

Speaking  of  churns,  we  have  never  seen  any  oth- 
er labor-saving  contrivance  in  that  department,  that 
for  practical  convenience  and  utility  could  compare 
I  with  that  of  Mistress  Strongatham,  a  notable  Eng- 
'lish  housewife,  whose  acquaintance  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  in  one  of  the  rural  districts  of 
New  York  some  years  since.  Having  occasion  to 
!  call  upon  her  one  summer  morning,  we  found  her 
occupying  her  huge  chintz-covered  rocking  chair, 
rocking  and  knitting  as  though  the  salvation  of  the 
family  depended  upon  the  assiduity  with  Avhich  she 
applied  herself  to  these  occupations.  Not  that  she 
was  uncivil  or  unsociable  liy  any  means,  for  the  mo- 
ment we  had  taken  the  proffered  chair  she  set  in 
with  a  steady  stream  of  "talk  that  was  as  instructive 
as  it  was  entertaining,  for  besides  her  admirable' 
qualities  as  a  housewife  the  lady  possessed  rare  con- 
versational powers. 

During  our  call  she  directed  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters to  some  duty  in  a  distant  part  of  the  house, 
adding,  "I  would  attend  to  it  myself,  but  I  tnust 
fetch  this  butter."  Now,  we  had  known  something 
of  the  process  of  "fetching  butter"  in  our  early 
days,  and  the  idea  of  a  snow-white  churn  and  an 
irksome  expenditure  of  elbow  grease  was  as  natu- 
rally associated  with  it  in  our  mind,  as  Avas  the 
compensatory  slice  of  new  bread  and  butter  after 
the  achievement  of  the  victory.  We  therefore  cast 
our  eyes  about  us  involunfcuily  for  these  indica- 
tions, but  we  looked  in  vain.  Of  either  churn  or 
churning  there  was  no  more  appearance  than  might 
have  been  seen  in  Queen  Victoria's  drawing-room 
any  day  in  the  week.     Our  curiosity  was   excited, 
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and  we  resolved  to  keep  our  eyes  open,  satisfied 
that  if  we  did,  "we  should  see  what  we  should  see." 
And  we  did.  During  a  momentary  j)ause  in  the 
conversation,  the  lady  rose  from  her  chair,  removed 
the  cushion,  raised  a  sort  of  trap  door  underneath, 
and  looked  into  the  apparent  vacuum  with  an  earn- 
estly inquiring  eye.  The  secret  was  out.  Under 
the  seat  in  her  rocking-chair  M'as  a  box  in  which  she 
deposited  the  jar  of  cream,  and  the  agitation  pro- 
duced by  tlie  vibratory  motion  of  the  chair,  con- 
verted the  liquid  into  butter. 

By  this  arrangement  the  lady  was  enabled  to  kill, 
not  only  two,  but  four  birds  with  the  same  stone. 
She  could  churn,  knit,  take  her  ease  in  her  rocking- 
chair,  and  entertain  her  morning  guests  at  the  same 
time.  And  such  butter  as  she  made  !  Yellow  as 
gold,  sweet  as  the  meat  of  tlie  cocoanut,  and  as  hard, ; 
too  ;  it  always  In-ought  the  highest  i)rice  in  the  "ru- 
ral" market.  You  may  brag  of  your  patent  churus 
if  you  will,  hut  for  novelty,  economy,  convenience, 
and  immaculate  butter  we  defy  them,  one  and  all, 
when  brought  into  competition  with  Mistress 
Strongatham's  incomparable  contrivance.  Of  her 
butter  we  shall  retain  a  lively  and  grateful  remem- 
brance to  our  d\ing  day ;  her  churn  Ave  shall  never 
forget  either. — Sprimrjield  Republican. 


you  will  say.  But  the  hardening  comes  next. 
They  are  heated  in  batches  in  a  furnace,  and  when 
red-hot,  are  thrown  in  a  pan  of  cold  water.  Next, 
they  must  be  tempered :  and  this  is  done  by  rolling 
them  backward  and  forward  on  a  hot  metid  plate. 
The  polishing  still  remains  to  be  done.  On  a  very 
coarse  cloth,  needles  are  spread  to  the  number  of 
fort}-  or  fifty  thousand.  Emery  dust  is  strewed 
over  them,  oil  is  sprinkled,  and  soft  soap  dashed  by 
spoonfulls  over  the  cloth  ;  the  cloth  is  then  rolled 
up,  and,  with  several  others  of  the  same  kind, 
thrown  into  a  sort  of  Avash-pot,  to  roll  to  and  fro 
for  twelve  hours  or  more.  They  come  out  dirty 
enough  ;  but  after  a  rinsing  in  clean  hot  water,  and 
a  tossing  in  sawdust,  they  look  as  bright  as  can  be, 
and  are  ready  to  be  sorted  and  jjut  up  for  sale. 
But  the  sorting  and  the  doing  up  in  papers,  you 
may  imagine,  is  quite  a  work  by  itself. 


MAKING  A  NEEDLE. 

I  wonder  if  any  Httle  girl  Avho  may  read  this 
ever  thought  how  many  people  are  all  the  time  at 
work  in  making  the  things  which  she  every  day 
uses.  What  can  be  more  common,  and,  jou  may 
think,  more  simple,  than  a  needle !  Yet,  if  you  do 
not  know  it,  I  can  toll  you  that  it  takes  a  great 
many  persons  to  make  a  needle ;  and  a  great  deal 
of  time  too.  Let  us  take  a  peep  into  a  needle 
factory  :  Li  going  over  the  premises,  we  must  pass 
hither  and  thither,  and  walk  into  the  next  street 
and  back  again,  and  take  a  drive  to  a  mill,  in  order 
to  see  the  whole  process.  We  find  one  chamber  of 
the  shops  is  hung  round  with  coils  of  bright  Arire, 
of  all  thicknesses,  from  tJic  stout  kinds  used  for 
cod-fish  hooks  to  that  of  the  finest  cambric  needles. 
In  a  room  below,  bits  of  wire,  the  length  of  tAVO 
needles,  are  cut  by  a  vast  pair  of  shears  fixed  in  the 
Avail.  A  bundle  has  been  cut  ofi";  the  bits  need 
straightening,  for  they  just  came  off  from  coils. 

The  bundle  is  thrown  nito  a  red-hot  furnace; 
and  then  taken  out,  and  rolled  backAvard  and  for- 
ward on  a  table  until  the  Avires  are  straight.  Tliis 
process  is  called  "  rubbing  straight."  We  now  see 
a  mill  for  grinding  needles.  We  go  doAvn  into  the 
basement,  and  find  a  needle  pointer  seated  on  his 
bench.  He  takes  up  tAvo  dozen  or  so  of  the  Avires, 
and  rolls  them  between  his  thumb  and  fingers,  Avith 
their  ends  on  the  grindstone,  first  one  end  and  then 
the  other.  We  have  now  the  wires  straight  and 
pointed  at  both  ends.  Next  is  a  machine  Avtiich 
flattens  and  gutters  the  heads  of  ten  thousand  nee- 
dles an  hour.  Observe  the  little  gutters  at  the 
head  of  your  needle.  Next  comes  the  punching  of 
the  eyes ;  and  the  boy  Avho  does  it  punches  eight 
thousand  an  hour,  and  he  does  it  so  fast  your  eye 
can  hardly  keep  pace  with  liim.  The  splitting  fol- 
lows, Avhich  is  running  a  fine  Avirc  through  a  dozen, 
perhaps,  of  these  tAvin  needles. 

A  Avoman,  Avith  a  little  anvil  before  her,  files 
between  the  heads  and  separates  them.  They  are 
noAV  complete  needles,  but  rough  and  rusty,  and, 
Avhat  is  Avorsc,  they  easily  bend.     A  poor   needle, 


Fur  the  New  England  Fanner. 

"STATE  OF  MAINE  POTATO." 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  feel  it  a  pleasure  as  Avell  as  duty 
to  reply  to  the  second  article  of  "  South  Danvers  " 
respecting  the  "  State  of  Maine  Potato."  He  ad- 
mits that  he  knoAvs  but  little  about  this  variety  of 
pototo  from  his  own  experience,  but  Avas  led  to  make 
the  statement  concermng  it,  from  what  he  heard 
from  another,  and  he,  one  who  is  little  accustomed 
to  raising  potatoes,  and  Avho  probably  never  in  liis 
hfe  has  raised  as  many  sorts  as  I  have  raised  the 
past  two  years.  And,  though  I  Avould  not  doubt 
the  truth  of  any  statement  that  might  be  made  by 
the  worthy  "  President  of  the  ^Lissachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society — the  best  of  observers" — and  a 
better  man  does  not  live  in  the  State — still  I  do 
very  much  question  his  experience  in  regard  to 
raising  potatoes,  and  especially  the  sort  referred  to  ; 
and  I  think  your  correspondent  Avill  not  be  able  to 
get  a  statement  from  that  source  that  Avill  sustain 
his  position ;  if  he  can,  I  should  like  to  see  it. 
And  suppose  he  can  find  one  man  in  the  State  Avho 
is  not  pleased  with  this  potato,  does  it  follow  that 
it  is  "  a  miserable  concern  and  entirely  unworthy  of 
regard  2"  On  that  principle,  almost  every  variety  of 
vegetable  and  fruit  we  cultivate  would  be  condem- 
ned. Has  not  "  South  Danvers"  been  rather  fast 
in  condemning  this  potato,  because  one  of  his 
neighbors  raised  a  few,  and  because  those  did  not 
quite  suit  him  in  size — Avhen  he  had  little,  or  no 
knowledge  of  tlie  thing  himself?  If  this  course 
Avas  i)ursued  in  res^iect  to  everything  else,  Avhere 
should  Ave  be  ?  He  mtimates  that  the  reason  I  putf 
this  potato  is,  because  I  have  them  for  sale ;  a  cry 
true,  I  have  them  to  sell  for  seed,  and  so  have  I  got 
a  great  many  other  sorts,  among  Avliicli  are  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bushels  of  Davis'  Seedling,  a  sort  he 
l)raises  so  highly,  and  which  is  really  good.  But  shall 
my  opinion  be  entirely  set  aside,  l)ecause  I  have  po- 
tatoes to  sell  ?  Who  ouglit,  and  is  expected  to 
knoAV  the  most  about  a  thing,  if  it  is  not  he  who 
grows  it  most  extensively  ?  Again,  he  attempts  to 
impeach  my  testimony,  because  Jm  says  I  Avrote — 
or  he  thinks  I  did — an  article  several  years  ago,  re- 
sjK'Cting  the  "  Danvers  Winter  Sweet  Apj)le." 
NoAV  all  I  have  to  say  to  that,  is,  one  thing  at  a 
time,  if  you  please  ;  I  want  no  side  issues  dragged  in 
to  prevent  a  tair  discussion  of  the  question  before  us. 
If  7ujj  oj)inion  is  not  Avorthy  of  notice,  I  can  give 
the  testimony  of  more  than  tAventy-iive,  if  not  dou- 
l)le  that  number  of  persons,  avIio  have  raised  this 
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potato,  some  of  them  of  this  town,  and  many  from 
other  towns,  counties  and  States,  Yes,  I  mil  give 
the  gentleman,  if  he  wishes,  the  most  substantial 
evidence  from  his  own  county.  My  only  object,  or 
desire  is,  that  the  truth  may  be  known,  and  if  this 
potato  is  as  good  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  let  the  farm- 
ers raise  it ;  but  if  "  it  is  a  miserable  concern,"  then 
I  will  raise  my  voice  against  it  as  quick  as  "  South 
Danvers,"  or  any  other  man,  for  I  detest  humbugs. 
More  anon.  J.  F.  C.  H. 

^yeivton  Centre,  Oct.  5,  1855. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

A  NEW  DEPKEDATOR. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — For  some  few  years  past,  my 
neighbors  have,  as  they  supposed,  been  troubled  by 
the  birds  taking  the  ends  of  their  ears  of  Indian 
corn,  from  the  time  it  is  in  the  milk  until  harvest. 
Last  year  Mr.  Ames,  a  near  neighbor,  informed  me 
that  his  fields  were  very  much  damaged.  This  sea- 
son my  turn  has  come,  but  it  is  the  work  of  an  in- 
sect, in  my  case,  at  least,  and  I  have  good  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  birds  have  been  charged  with 
the  labors  of  this  bug,  or  unlvnown  insect,  quite  too 
long. 

Being  jesterday  in  one  of  our  fields  of  corn,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  the  top-stalks,  J  resolved  that 
I  would  watch  some  of  those  ears  which  had  been 
lately  the  food  of  something,  I  knew  not  what,  when 
to  my  sur})rise,  I  found  five  of  these  insects  very 
busy  upon  one  single  ear  of  corn,  and  each  of  them 
in  the  very  act  of  eating  it  and  dropping  the  husks 
in  very  small  pieces  upon  the  ground. 

Herewith  I  send  you  a  sample  of  their  labors,  and 
three  of  the  insects.  Perhaps  Prof.  Harris,  or  some 
other  person  with  whom  you  may  be  acquainted, 
may  be  able  to  give  us  some  light  upon  the  subject. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  best  ears  in  one  of  our  fields 
are  badly  injured,  or  partly  destroyed. 

Yours  truly,         C.  W.  Macomber. 

East  Marshjield,  Sept.  11,  1855. 

Remarks. — One  of  the  ears  sent  us  was  all  de- 
stroyed, excepting,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  kernels, 
the  other  eaten  only  a  short  way  down  from  the  tip. 
We  made  a  partial  examination  of  the  only  one  of 
the  three  insects  left  when  the  box  reached  us,  and 
put  him  back  for  further  investigation,  but  he  too 
escajjed,  so  that  we  are  not  able  to  give  even  a  par- 
tial description.  The  eating  off"  of  the  kernels  was 
e^idently  not  the  work  of  squirrels  or  birds. 

GUM  IN  peach  trees — ASPARAGUS. 

Mr.  EditoPi  : — Will  you  or  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents inform  me  of  a  remedy  for  the  exuding 
of  gum  from  peach  trees  ? 

Also,  whether  asparagus  will  do  well  transplant- 
ed in  the  fall  ?  A  Subscriber. 

Hadley,  Oct.,  1855. 

buck'w^eat  ploa\t:d  under. 
Can  you  inform  me  Avhether  buckwheat  will  ben- 
efit a  cold  upland  soil,  if  plowed  under  when  in  the 
blow?  E.  B. 

Remarks. — Certainly  it  will,  and  if  enough  of  it 
is  plowed  under,  ■wall  produce  excellent  crops,  pro- 
vided the  land  is  well  drained. 


trotting    HORSES. 

Mr.  Editor: — Will  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents who  ovra  "fast  nags,"  please  favor  me  through 
the  columns  of  your  paper,  with  an  account  of  their 
manner  of  treating  them  ?  That  is,  what  kind  of 
feed  they  give  them  ;  cut  feed  or  their  hay  whole, 
what  quantity,  when,  &c. 

"\Mien  they  are  to  trot,  should  they  be  allowed  to 
eat  much  that  day  ? 

There  are  many  horses  owned  in  the  country 
that  would  make  fair  trotters,  but  their  owners  not 
being  accustomed  to  the  business,  do  not  know  how 
to  take  care  of  them  properly,  nor  how  to  train 
them.  A  Subscriber. 

Coos  County,  Oct.  4,  1855. 


Fvr  the  Neic  England  Farmer. 

"WHAT  AILS  THE  APPLE  TREES." 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  an  article  under  this  heading 
a  correspondent  refers  to  a  disease  in  the  bark  of 
some  of  his  trees,  which  he  thinks  may  have  been 
caused  by  a  small  worm  workmg  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood.  As  we  have  had  a  Httle  experience 
oiu'selves  in  this  matter,  we  venture  to  give  you  the 
result  of  our  experiments. 

The  bark  is  no  doubt  affected  by  the  working  of 
a  small  flat  worm  from  one-eighth  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in-  length.  It  is  nearly  white  and  works 
in  a  lateral  direction,  reminding  one  of  the  motion 
of  the  chain  inside  of  a  Avatch.  It  generally  com- 
mences its  ravages  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree, 
working  up  and  down  and  if  not  stopped  in  season, 
will  girdle  the  tree.  By  removing  all  the  dead 
bark,  and  all  parts  of  the  bark  that  bear  traces  of 
the  worm,  and  rubbing  over  the  place  affected  on 
the  tree  with  soft  soap,  we  have  succeeded  in  saAing 
our  trees,  though  we  lost  one  or  two  valuable  trees 
before  trying  this  remedy.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  to  cut  every  particle  of  bark  which  the  worms 
have  Avorked. 

The  above  information  I  have  gained  from  my 
husband,  and  hoping  it  may  be  of  some  use,  I  send 
it  to  you.  Respectfully  yours, 

Springfeld,  Vt.  '      Ann  E.  Porter. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

BUDDING  WITH  THE  SECKEL  PEAR. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  Seckel,  Lawrence,  and  some 
other  varieties  perfect  their  wood  very  early  in  the 
season.  A  gentleman,  to  my  knowledge,  availing 
himself  of  this  fltct,  several  years  since,  on  the  sixth 
and  seventh  of  July  inserted  on  a  standard,  huds  of 
the  same  year's  growth.  These  buds  took  finely, 
grew  nine  inches  during  the  same  season,  and  ri- 
pened that  wood  so  thoroughly  that  -without  a  sin- 
gle exception  they  withstood  the  following  -winter  ; 
they  are  now  fine,  healthy  branches,  laden  with 
their  full  quota  of  fruit.  "  I  see  not,  Mr.  Editor, 
why  this  plan  might  not  be  generally  practised  in 
inserting  the  bucls  of  such  of  our  trees  as  ripen 
their  wood  early  in  the  season,  and  thus  a  growth 
of  one  year  be  gained  on  the  usual  method.  Should 
it  be  a  fiict  that  any  early  variety  perfects  its  wood 
sufficiently  earh',  then  by  inserting  a  plump  fruit 
bud,  might  we  not  occasionally  witness  the  phenom- 
enon of  a  late  crop  of  early  pears  produced  on 
wood  which  grew  the  same  year  ? 

'  J.  J.  H.  Gregory. 

Marblehead,  Sept.  25,  1855. 
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For  the  Nete  England  Farmer. 

WORCESTER  SOUTH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  first  anniversary-  under  its 
charter,  at  Sturbridge,  on  the  3d  inst.  The  weather 
was  fine,  the  show  of  cattle  good,  the  Uibles  hand- 
somely covered  with  fruits  and  various  objects  of 
female  manufacture,  and  the  whole  went  off  in  a 
very  satisfoctory  and  encouraging  manner.  The 
address  was  by  Hon.  Amasa  Walker  ;  subject.  Home 
Education  of  the  Farmer.  The  speaker  dwelt 
principally  upon  the  practicaljility  and  importance 
of  estiiblishing  Farmers*  Chil)s  in  every  agricultural 
town  in  the  commonwealth,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing courses  of  lectures  and  classes  for  study- 
ing agricultural  works.  These  he  would  have  united 
into  one  great  system  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State,  all  acting  together,  and  co-operating  for  the 
diffusion  of  scientific  and  practical  information  in 
regard  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  other  kin- 
dred toj)ics.  The  subject  was  examined  in  all  its 
details,  and  its  feasibility  illustrated  by  analogous 
examples.  The  address  was  listened  to  with  pro- 
found attention,  and  seemed  to  meet  the  approval 
of  the  audience. 


comparison  with  horses.  "We  believe  that  on  every 
farm  numbering  a  hundred  acres  and  upwards,  a 
l)ortable  engine  could  be  profitably  used. — Scientijic 
j*4men"caH, 

>  AcK>'()WLEDGMi'A'TS. — Our  acknowledgments  are 
due  Daxiel  P.  Cobi'KN,  Esq.,  of  Tyngsboro',  for  a 
variety  of  apples,  as  well  as  ibr  a  forty-pound  mel- 
on. To  Mr.  Eluiudge  G.  Farmer,  of  West  Cam- 
bridge, for  apples,  and  to  several  unlcnown  persons 
who  have  kindly  sent  us  fruits. 


Far  the  Neir  England  Farmer. 

REMOVAL  OF  STUMPS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  a  recent  number  of  your  jour- 
nal appeared  an  article  approving  the  use  of  the 
stump  machine.  We  have  adopted  a  method  in  this 
vicinity  for  the  removal  of  stumps  which  I  find  ef- 
ficient and  profitable.  Dig  about  the  stumps  to  ex- 
pose the  main  body,  then  fill  in  with  dead  brush  or 
other  dry  stuff,  and  pile  fuel  about  the  stump  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  preparing  a  coal  kiln ; 
cover  with  sods  closely  and  compactly,  open  a  small 
place  and  set  the  wood  on  fire,  and  close  all  up.  If 
properly  tended  for  a  few  hours,  to  renew  sods  and 
keej)  the  covering  close,  the  stump  will  be  reduced 
to  ashes  fit  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

Every  large  pine  stump  which  I  can  treat  in  this 
manner  I  regard  worth  ai)out  a  dollar. 

Bangor,  Me.  Michael. 

A  FARM  STEAM  ENGINE. 
One  of  our  correspondents — A.  C.  Ireland,  of 
Chillicothe,  Ohio — informs  us  that  a  neat  portable 
steam  engine,  for  driving  a  grain  thrasher  and 
separator,  has  been  constructed  at  the  machine  shop 
of  Wm.  Welsh,  of  that  place,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  John  Ritchie,  imd  has  been  in  oj)eration 
since  the  5th  of  hust  Julj-,  thrashing  and  cleaning 
from  five  to  six  hundred  bushels  jjcr  day.  It  is 
Ciipa!)le  of  doing  more  than  this,  but  H.  Wiide — for 
whom  it  was  built — says  that  this  is  excellent  work. 
The  boiler  is  tubuLu",  the  cylinder  is  of  G  inches 
bore  and  12  inches  stroke.  It  make  175  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  with  steam  at  40  l!)s.  pressure,  and 
does  more  work  than  any  common  thrashing  ma- 
chine driven  by  eight  horses.  It  is  placed  on  broad 
tread  wheels,  four  feet  in  diameter,  is  easily  drawn 
from  i)lace  to  place  by  two  horses,  with  the  boiler 
filled,  and  is  very  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
This  engine  is  capable  of  dri\ing  various  agricultu- 
ral machines  and  sawing  firewood  for  the  family. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  portable  steam  engines  will 
yet  come  into  more  general  use  among  our  farmers, 
as  they  are  so  convenient  and   easily  managed  in 
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THE  WORM  AT  THE  ROOT. 

BY  UXCLE  1R.\>,K. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  always  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  plants  that  grew  in  my  father's  gar- 
den. My  father  was  quite  a  gardener.  The  neigh- 
bors, I  remember,  used  to  say  that  his  heart  was 
liound  up  in  his  garden.  Ever}-  morning  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  after  the  plants  began  to  show 
their  heads  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  he 
might  be  found  among  the  cucumbers,  and  the  mel- 
ons, and  the  jjeas,  and  the  cabbages ;  and  I  learned, 
after  a  while,  to  watch  the  appearance  and  gi'owth 
of  these  plants  A\'ith  almost  as  much  interest  as  he 
cUd. 

One  spring,  I  recollect,  the  cucumber  plants  were 
quite  backward  in  showing  their  faces  above  ground. 
It  grew  so  late,  that  he  almost  despaired  of  their 
coming  up  at  all.  The  weather  was  too  cold,  pro- 
bably, to  admit  of  their  sprouting.  They  came  up, 
however,  at  last,  and  looked  as  finely  as  if  they  had 
ajjpeared  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  due. 
They  grew  fast  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  came 
on ;  and,  to  my  eyes,  it  was  a  veiy  pleasant  sight 
to  see  the  old  oval  leaves  growing  wider  and  new 
ones  of  a  different  shape  coming  out,  one  after 
another,  above  them. 

I  was  a  good  deal  surprised,  though,  one  morn- 
ing, to  see  several  of  these  plants  looking  sickly ; 
and  I  was  still  more  surprised  the  next  day,  to  find 
them  looking  worse.  Nor  was  that  all  the  mys- 
tery. Other  plants  were,  one  by  one,  attacked  in 
the  same  way,  and  they,  like  the  first,  sickened  and 
died.  What  was  the  matter  with  the  cucumber 
plants  ?  Were  they  sick  ?  Was  it  a  disease  that 
struck  them  and  carried  them  ott"? 

I  went  to  my  father  with  the  inquiry.  "  It  is  a 
worm  at  the  root,"  he  said.  I  thought  he  must  be 
mistaken,  and  told  him  so.  I  had  pulled  uj)  some 
of  the  plants  which  were  djing,  and  could  see  no 
worm  round  the  roots.  There  is  a  large  black 
worm  that  often  cuts  off  the  young  cucumber  plant, 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  He  does  his 
work  as  neatly  as  a  man  could  do  it  with  a  ])en- 
knife.  Tliat  was  the  kind  of  worm  I  expected  to 
find.  But  he  was  not  there,  and  I  knew  of  no 
other  worm  that  was  an  enemy  to  young  cucumber 
plants.  But  I  found  out,  from  my  father,  at  the 
time  I  am  speaking  about,  that  there  is  a  very  small 
worm  who  kills  the  cucumber  plant  as  surely  as  the 
black  rascal,  though  he  goes  at  his  work  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  He  is  a  very  little  fellow,  and  gets  inside 
the  root,  maizes  his  home  there,  poisons  the  plant, 
and  eats  out  its  very  hfe,  little  by  little. 

Now,  my  dear  reader,  that  is  just  exactly  the  way 
that  a  certain  little  w'orm  cuts  up  everything  gooil 
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in  the  heart,  when  he  is  allowed  to  stay  there. 
And  I'll  tell  you  the  name  of  that  worm,  and  de- 
scribe him  to  you  when  you  come  across  him,  so 
that  you  will  guard  against  his  sly  mode  of  doing 
mischief.  I  say  his  sly  mode  of  doing  mischief. 
That  is  the  greatest  danger  one  has  to  fear.  It  is 
his  sneaking  way  of  spoiling  the  young  plant. 

A  very  dear  friend  of  mine  has  two  children. 
One  of  them  is  about  eight  years  old,  and  the  oth 
er,  perhaps,  twelve.  Now,  the  younger  of  these 
brothers  is  beloved  by  everybody,  while  the  older 
is  very  generally  disliked.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  rea 
son  why  people  regard  the  two  brothers  with  feel- 
ings so  widely  different  ?  I  know  well  enough 
what  the  reason  is.  It  is  because  one  is  unselfish, 
and  the  other  is  selfish.  Nathan,  the  older  brother, 
was  not  always  the  unlovely  boy  he  is  now.  When 
I  first  knew  him,  several  years  ago,  though  he  had 
then  rather  too  much  selfishness  about  him,  I 
thought  I  could  see  a  great  many  things  to  love  in 
him.  The  truth  is,  that  thief  of  a  worm,  selfishness, 
has  been  at  work  for  years  in  his  heart,  and  he  has 
been  eating  all  the  time.  He  has  grown  to  be  a 
large  worm  now.  The  plants  he  has  fed  on  have 
nourished  him  and  made  him  grow.  He  does  his 
work  faster  and  faster,  as  he  gets  larger. 

It  is  astonishing  what  havoc  this  worm  makes  in 
the  garden  of  that  boy's  heart.  The  sly  fellow 
does  not  content  himself  with  one  plant.  He 
gnaws  a  little  at  the  root  of  one,  and  then  goes  to 
another,  until  he  has  injm'ed,  if  not  quite  spoiled 
everytliing  lovely  in  the  garden.  The  worm  seems 
to  like  the  finest  plants  better  than  the  rest,  and  so 
he  eats  away  at  the  roots  of  Kindness,  Charity, 
Gentleness,  Love,  Forgiveness,  Truth,  Frankness, 
Generosity,  and  such  tender  and  delicate  plants  as 
these. 

I  tell  you  Avhat,  young  friend.  Selfishness  is  one 
of  the  worst  enemies  you  can  harbor  in  your  breast. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  selfish.  Uncle  Frank.  Pray  don't 
accuse  me  of  selfishness." 

I  don't  accuse  you  of  selfishness.  I  hope,  indeed , 
you  are  not  selfish.  But,  as  I  said  before,  this 
worm  is  a  sly  fellow.  He  creeps  slyly  into  the 
heart,  in  the  first  place,  and  he  does  his  work  there 
slyly.  You  had  better  look  out  for  him.  That  is 
my  ad\ice.  If  he  is  in,  turn  him  out ;  the  quicker 
the  better.  If  he  has  not  crept  in  yet,  don't  let 
him  in.  Keep  him  out,  keep  him  out! — Youth" s 
Cabinet. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


DOMESTIC  aECIPES. 

Baked  Beets. — A  good  housewife  assures  us 
that  the  mode  of  cooking  beets  herein  described,  is 
preferable  to  all  others  : 

"  Beet  root  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  to 
the  notice  of  manlund,  as  a  cheap  and  salubrious 
substitute  for  the  now  failing  and  diseased  potato. 
Hitherto  the  red  kind  has  been  only  used  in  Eng- 
land as  a  pickle,  or  as  a  garnish  for  salad  ;  even  the 
few  who  dress  it,  generally  boil  it,  by  which  process 
the  rich  saccharine  juice  is  lost,  and  the  root  conse- 
quently rendered  less  nutritious  by  the  quantity  of 
water  it  imbibes,  as  well  as  by  parting  with  the  na- 
tive syrup,  of  which  it  is  thus  forcil^ly  deprived ;  it 
is,  therefore,  strongly  recommended  to  bake  instead 
of  boiling  them,  when  they  will  be  found  to  afford 


a  delicious  and  wholesome  food.  This  is  not  an 
untried  novelty,  for  both  red  and  white  beets  are 
extensively  used  on  the  continent ;  in  Italy,  partic- 
ularly, they  are  carried  about  hot  from  the  oven 
twice  a  day,  and  sold  publicly  in  the  streets ;  thus 
they  are  2)urchased  by  all  classes  of  people,  and 
give  to  thousands,  with  bread,  salt,  pepper  and  but- 
ter, a  satisfiictory  meal.  There  are  few  purposes 
for  which  baked,  or  even  roasted  or  fried  beet  root, 
would  not  be  found  preferable  to  boiled. — Jig.  Ex- 
change. 

To  Preser\'e  CRAB-ArPLES. — Take  off  the  stem, 
and  core  them  with  a  pen-knife,  without  cutting 
them  open ;  weigh  a  pound  of  white  sugar  for  each 
pound  of  prepared  fruit ;  put  a  teacup  of  water  to 
each  pound  of  sugar  ;  jnit  it  over  a  moderate  fire. 
When  the  sugar  is  all  dissolved,  and  hot,  put  the 
a])])les  in  ;  let  them  boil  gently  until  they  are  clear, 
then  skim  them  out,  and  spread  them  on  flat  dishes. 
Boil  the  syrup  until  it  is  thick ;  put  the  syrup  in 
whatever  they  are  to  be  kept,  and  when  the  syrup 
is  cooled  and  settled,  pour  it  carefully  over  the 
fruit.  Slices  of  lemon  boiled  with  the  fioiit  may 
be  considered  an  improvement ;  one  lemon  is 
enough  for  several  ])ounds  of  fruit.  Crab-apples 
may  be  preserved  whole,  with  only  half  an  inch  of 
the  stem  on;  three-quarters  of  a  poimd  of  sugar 
for  each  pound  of  fruit. —  Godey's  Lady's  Book. 

Custard  Pie  without  Eggs. — Place  a  quantity 
of  new  milk,  as  much  as  desired,  over  a  slow  fire, 
and  allow  it  to  heat  sloM'ly  until  it  boils,  taking 
pains  not  to  scorch  it,  as  that  imparts  a  disagreeable 
taste.  For  every  quart  of  milk  take  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  lieat  it  M-ell  with  cold  milk  to 
prevent  it  from  being  lumpy,  and  as  soon  as  the 
milk  boils,  pour  in  the  thickening  and  stir  it  well 
until  it  boils  again,  then  remove  it  instantly  from 
the  fire.  Sweeten  to  suit  the  taste,  and  flavor  with 
nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  and  it  is  ready  for  use,  either 
cold  or  hot.  Prepare  the  crust  as  usiial  for  custard 
pies,  fill  them  with  the  above  preparation,  and  bake 
hem  an  hour  in  an  oven  moderately  hot.  When 
sufficiently  cooked,  they  will  resemble  in  appearance 
a  genuine  "  egg  pie,"  and  will  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished by  the  taste.  Custards  may  be  made  in 
the  same  way,  and  if  baked  until  the  whey  starts, 
they  will  be  nearly  equal  to  those  prepared  with 
eggs,  nice  and  other  puddings  may  be  made  with- 
out eggs,  by  boiling  and  thickening  the  milk  in  this 
way,  and  if  they  are  well  baked  will  prove  excel- 
lent.— Ohio  Cultivator. 

To  Make  Good  Jelly. — Take  apj)les  of  the  best 
quality  and  good  flavor,  (not  sweet,)  cut  them  in 
quarters  or  slices,  and  stew  them  till  soft;  then 
strain  the  juice,  being  very  careful  not  to  let  any  of 
the  pulp  go  through  the  strainer.  Boil  it  to  the 
consistency  of  molasses  ;  then  weigh  it  and  add  as 
many  pounds  of  sugar,  stirring  in  constantly  imtil 
the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Add  one  ounce  of  extract 
of  lemon  to  every  twenty  pounds  of  jelly,  and  Avhen 
cold,  set  it  away  in  jars.  It  will  keep  good  for 
years.  Those  who  have  not  made  jelly  in  this  way, 
will  do  well  to  try  it.  They  will  find  it  superior  to 
currant  jelly. — Michigan  Farmer. 

Bachelor's  Pone. — One  quart  of  milk,  two 
eggs,  teaspoonful  of  sateratus,  and  Indian  meal 
sufficient  to  make  a  batter  about  the  thickness  of 
jjancakes.  Bake  quick  in  pans  previously  buttered, 
and  eat  while  they  are  warm. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  DECEMBER. 

"Hoary,  and  dim,  and  bare,  and  shivering. 
Like  a  poor  almsman  comes  the  aged  Year, 
What  kind  'God  save  you  all,  good  gentlefolks  !' 
Heap  on  fresh  fuel,  make  a  blazing  fire. 
Bring  out  the  cup  of  kindness,  spread  the  board, 
And  gladden  Winter  with  our  cheerfulness  ! 
Welcome!     To  you,  and  yours,  and  all !    All  health  !" 
Lay  of  a  Twelvemonth. 

ECEMBER  closes  the 
circle  of  the  Months 
— each  has  appear- 
ed in  its  turn,  bring- 
ing its  peculiar  ap- 
])earances,    and  in- 
fluences, and  appro- 
priate duties, — each 
in  its  own  way  car- 
rying forward    the 
great  work    of  re- 
production, to  sustain   the 
'    teeming  population  of  the 
i.uui;    and  though  so  different   in 
their  character,  they  are  equally  es- 
sential in  their  relation  to  the  whole, 
haraig  a  mutual  office   to  perform 
which  must   fail  without   a  perfect 
union  and  harmony  of  purpose. 

But  the  change  is  striking.  The 
green  meadows  and  leaves  were  fol- 
lowed by  our  gorgeous  autumnal  fo- 
liage, with  its  innumerable  tints  gleaming  in  the 
sun,  and  the  thousand  varying  hues  of  the  low 
shrubbery,  the  darker  red  and  purple,  or  the  bright- 
er orange  of  the  shrubs  under  the  walls  and  fences, 
or  scattered  among  the  undergrowth  of  the  forest. 
And  still  another  change  has  come ;  all  these,  late 
so  beautiful,  have  disappeared.  The  noble  forest  is 
stripped  of  its  summer  dress,  and  its  showy,  yet 
fading,  autumnal  vestment,  and  stands  bare  in  stern 
grandeur,  indifferent  to  all  the  assaults  of  Winter. 
The  graceful  elm  or  drooping  willow,  the  noble  oak 
and  ash  and  the  sj-mmetrical  maple,  have  all  yield- 
ed to  the  common  law — have  cast  their  no   longer 


useful  leaves,  and  now  stand  unincumbered  to  resist 
the  shocks  of  northern  blasts,  or  to  reject  the  accu- 
mulating snows  which  would  otherwise  rest  upon 
and  crush  them  to  the  earth.  "Now,  denuded  of  their 
gay  attire,  they  spread  forth  their  thousand  branches 
against  the  gray  sky,  and  present  as  endless  a  vari- 
ety of  form  and  feature  for  study  and  observation, 
as  they  did  when  dressed  in  all  the  flaunting  fash- 
ions of  midsummer.  Singly,  the  fruit  trees,  as  trees, 
have  little  beauty — but  clustering  in  the  orchard, 
they  partially  atone  for  the  desolation  around  tliem, 
and  prevent  the  whole  landscape  from  being  blank. 
On  a  closer  examination,  their  bloom-buds,  which 
the  late  leaves  of  autumn,  had  concealed  from  the 
\iew,  stand  confessed,  upon  the  otherwise  bare 
branches,  and,  dressed,  in  their  patent  Aviud-and- 
water-proof  coats,  brave  tlie  utmost  severity  of  the 
season, — their  hard  unpromising  outsides,  com- 
pared with  the  forms  of  beauty  which  they  contain, 
reminding  us  of  their  friends,  the  butterflies,  when 
in  the  chrysalis  state."  Now  the  fields  are  brown 
and  sere,  the  hills  are  deserted  of  oxen  and  sheep 
and  milch-kine,  and  look  rust}-  and  dull  and  forsak- 
en. Now  the  low  meadows  reveal  by  their  bright 
red  leaves  and  stems,  the  cranberry  patches  dotted 
here  and  there  through  their  whole  extent,  and 
giving  those  usually  disagreeable  grounds  an  attrac- 
tiveness which  they  do  not  possess  at  any  other  pe- 
riod of  the  year. 

Then  The  Garden,  blank  and  dreary  and  dis- 
mal as  the  landscape  generally  is.  The  Garden, 
must  not  be  forgotten,  for  Nature  does  not  forget 
it.  "Though  the  gardener  can  find  little  to  do  in  it, 
she  is  ever  at  work  there,  and  ever  with  a  Mise 
hand,  and  graceful  as  wise.  The  wintry  winds  of 
November  having  shaken  down  the  last  lingering 
leaves  from  the  trees,  the  final  labor  of  the  garden- 
er Avas  employed  in  making  all  trim  and  clean ;  in 
turning  up  the  dark  earth,  to  give  it  air  ;  pruning 
off  the  suijerfluous  produce  of  summer,  and  gatli- 
ering  away  the  worn-out  atlire  that  the  perennial 
flowers  leave  behind  tlieni,  when  they  sink  into  the 
earth  to  seek  their  winter  home."     In  the  garden 
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young  pear  trees,  plums,  quinces,  and  various 
shrubs,  are  clustering-  about  each  other,  and  seem  to 
have  a  mutual  understanding  that  they  will  resist 
the  Winter  together  like  a  company  of  friends  in 
adversity,  who  -srill  support  and  encoiu-age  one 
other  to  the  last.  Sometimes,  if  the  snows  have 
not  come,  and  the  sun  looks  kindly  into  the  gar- 
den, a  bright  Pansy  may  be  seen  even  in  Decem- 
ber, half-hidden  mider  a  friendly  leaf,  but  peeping 
out  into  the  world  at  mid-day ;  or  a  few  Chrysan- 
themums may  still  linger,  their  various-colored 
stars  looking  like  faded  imitations  of  the  gay,  glar- 
ing China-aster.  Here,  too,  may  flit  a  bird,  linger- 
ing too  long  in  his  summer  home,  or  perchance  one 
from  higher  regions  north,  the  pioneer  of  thousands 
yet  to  come.  The  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes, 
the  climbing  plants,  the  raspberry  canes,  bending 
then"  long  tops  gracefull}-  to  the  earth,  with  the 
edges  of  box  along  the  paths,  and  here  and  there 
the  arbor  ^ita^,  the  pine,  fii-  or  spruce  breaking  the 
north  winds  and  sheltering  the  more  tender  plants, 
give  the  garden  an  aspect  of  warmth  and  attractive- 
ness, amid  the  general  decay  which  prevails  on  the 
farm. 

December  is  a  merry  Month,  after  all.  Dreai-y 
fields,  bare  forests,  cold  and  snow  and  winds  only 
compel  us  to  seek  Avithin,  the  enjoyments  which 
the  Summer  presented  to  us  from  without.  So  we 
find  the  heart  turning  to  itself  for  a  compensation 
for  what  it  has  lost  in  the  wonderful  drapery  of  the 
earth,  in  soft  winds,  refreshing  showers,  singing 
birds,  and  the  joy  manifested  in  the  summer  season 
by  all  animated  creation.  Now  we  have  a  compar- 
ative exemption  from  labor,  bright  iires  and  cheer- 
ful hearths ;  gathered  households  and  happy  re- 
unions, weddings,  and  the  delightful  contemplation 
of  full  granaries  and  cellars  and  barns,  and  the  hope 
that  all  the  dear  ones  entrusted  to  our  care  may 
share  in  the  products  of  the  farm,  so  bountifully 
provided  by  Him  who  never  fails  to  pour  into  the 
lap  of  honest  Industry  a  due  reward. 

This  has  been  so  in  all  time,  and  it  is  cm-ious  to 
obsjerve  what  a  wonderful  power  man  has  to  create, 
as  it  were,  by  turning  to  himself,  a  compensation 
for  that  which  is  lost  by  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  over  which  he  has  no  control.  So  December 
is  a  merry  month — having  its  merry  meetings 
throughout  our  land,  and  its  "Wish  j-ou  merry 
(Christmas,"  on  every  tongue.  In  describing  the 
customs  of  the  people,  English  history  is  full  of  in- 
teresting accounts  of  their  enjoyments  in  Decem- 
ber, and  what  is  remarkable,  and  what  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  imitate,  their  ceremonies  and  happy 
gatherings  were  always  in  reference  to  the  Harvest, 
and  their  expressions  of  gratitude  were  mingled  in 
their  games  and  diversions  of  every  land.  They 
had  foot-balls,  matches,  races,  dancing,  wrestling, 
climbing,  singmg  and  story-telling.  Matches  Avere 
made  and  maidens  were  married,  and  those  who 


had  no  "gay  Lothario"  to  call  their  own,  would 
sometimes  indulge  in  attempting  to  divine  the  name 
of  the  man  they  were  to  marry,  in  various  Avays, 
One  was  for  the  girls  to  go  to  the  wood-pile,  and 
each  draw  a  faggot-stick ;  if  the  stick  was  straight 
and  nice,  then  the  future  husband  Avould  be  good- 
tempered  and  kind,  but  if  the  stick  Avere  crooked, 
then  the  husband  Avould  be  a  "hard  customer,"  and 
lead  them  a  crooked  life. 

Old  Barnaby  Googe  renders  this  account  into 
metre,  and  it  niay  be  interesting  to  some  of  om* 
unmarried  readers  to  see  it,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"Unto  some  woodstacke  do  they  go, 

and  Tvhile  they  there  do  stande  . 
Eche  one  draws  out  a  faggot  sticke 

the  next  that  comes  to  hande, 
Which  if  it  straight  and  even  be, 

and  have  no  knots  at  all, 
A  gentle  husband  then  they  tliinke, 

shall  surely  to  them  fall. 
But  if  it  foulle  and  crooked  be, 

and  knotted  here  and  theare, 
A  crabhed,  churlish  husband  then, 

they  earnestly  do  feare." 

So  they  had  many  similar  festivals  in  France, 
which  were  abrogated  by  the  revolution,  but  reviv- 
ed by  Buonajjarte,  he  apjireciating  the  influence  of 
such  customs  upon  the  people. 

Our  Initial  Letter,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  in- 
dicates something  of  the  old  customs.  The  Har- 
vest is  gathered — all  the  gods  of  the  Seasons  have 
smiled  upon  us,  Ceres,  Pomona  and  old  Cybele 
herself — so  that  our  garners  are  full,  and  here  they 
are  being  presented,  perhaps  by  some  of  the  god- 
desses themselves,  after  having  exhausted  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  culinary  art  in  their  preparation. 
Come,  then,  to  the  feast,  earned  by  your  Industry 
and  Skill.  Welcome,  December,  storm  and  bluster 
as  you  will,  come  with  snoAV  and  hail  and  Cimme- 
rian darkness,  if  you  please,  you  cannot  touch  the 
cheerful  hearts  that  have  gathered  the  Harvest  and 
spread  this  bountiful  board.  With  our  thanks  first 
to  the  Giver  of  the  Sunshine  and  the  Rain,  and 
next  to  the  A\illing  and  efficient  partners  of  om- 
toil,  we  gladly  sing  out  the  last  days  of  the  Old 
Year,  and  trustfully  await  the  advent  of  the  New. 

As  we  have  intimated  above,  the  engagements 
of  the  farmer  are  not  now  so  pressing  as  in  some 
of  the  other  months,  but  still,  Avork  may  always 
be  found,  and  one  important  item  is  in  regard  to 
the 

Maxure  Heaps. — As.,  in  our  climate,  planting 
time  is  short,  every  thing  should  be  done  that  may 
be,  to  favor  the  labor  of  that  period.  All  the  ma- 
nure that  can  be  got  at,  should  be  removed  to  the 
fields  where  wanted.  While  severe  frost  prevails, 
it  will  not  be  injured  by  the  sun  and  air,  and  as  soon 
as  the  surface  of  the  earth  around  the  heap  is 
thaAved,  the  heap  may  be  covered.  Hauling  manure 
in  the  spring,  when  it  is  Avet  and  heavy,  and  when 
the  roads  and  fields  are  easily  cut  up,  Avhen  ploAv- 
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•ing,  harrowing,  sowing,  &c.,  are  all  pressing,  is  a 
great  drawback  upon  the  spring  work.  Make 
muck  heaps  in  your  fields  in  December,  draw  the 
manure  to  them,  and  as  often  as  the  frost  will  per- 
mit, mmgle  them  ;  the  muck  Avill  absorb  the  gases 
from  the  decomposing  mnnure,  while  the  muck  it- 
self will  undergo  valuable  changes  from  the  air  and 
rain,  and  frost,  and  make  that  an  important  fertili- 
zer. 

Farm  Implements — should  all  be  put  in  per- 
fect order,  ready  for  use  m  the  spring ;  if  any  need 
pauiting,  a  coat  appHed  now  mU  get  hardened 
through  the  winter,  and  thus  last  twice  as  long  as  ^ 
when  apphed  just  before  the  implement  is  wanted ,  fo^'es,<^.  ^il^  be  productive  of  a  good  store  of  excel- 
r.  „  ,.  o  ^  t-  \  ^  111  1  1 !  lent  utter,  and  the  expenses  amply  repaid.  A  good 
for  use.     Every  tiling  of  the  kindshould  be  placed  _„ii„„^;„„„(.„„„i, L„:.i,.  ;„  „„;  „ii„..„ 

under  cover. 


other-  men.  A  perusal  of  these  will  increase  yom- 
knowledge,  and  enable  you  to  pass  the  Avinter  even- 
mgs  pleasantly. 

So  we  come  to  the  close  of  another  revolution  of 
The  Months,  trusting  that  om-  suggestions  may 
sometimes  have  been  agreeable,  and  tending  to 
promote  the  interest  of  those  who  cultivate  the 
land. 


COLLECT  LEAVES  FOR  LITTER. 

After  the  harvest  is  over,  and  before  the  snows 
cover  the  ground,  a  day  or  two  spent  .by  the  farmer 
and  his  hands  in  collecting:  the  fallen  leaves  of  the 


AccoTlNTS. — Do  not  suffer  any  account  to  re- 
main unsettled  through  the  month  of  January.  If 
it  cannot  be  paid,  look  it  over  and  settle  it,  so  that 
no  questions  shall  arise  upon  it  afterwards.  Keep 
a  cash  book.  Every  one  §y\\l  find  it  gratifymg  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  know  what  amount  of  money 
he  has  received,  what  for,  and  for  what  he  has  paid 
it  out.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter,  and  requires 
but  Kttle  time. 

Sheep — should  not  be  allowed  to  find  a  Hxing 
in  the  pastures  too  late  ;  some  persons  suffer  them 
to  run  until  snow  covers  the  ground,  without  feed- 
ing them.  Sheep  kept  in  this  mamier  shrink  rap- 
idly, and  it  is  difficult  to  bring  them  up  in  flesh 
again  through  the  whole  winter.  It  is  cheaper, 
and  every  way  better,  to  keep  all  our  domestic  ani- 
mals in  good  condition. 

Poultry. — It  is  unprofitable  to  winter  old  hens ; 
if  such  Avere  not  marketed  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber, when  they  were  worth  double  what  they  are 
now,  fat  them  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  put  them 
in  the  pot.  When  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow,  see  that  your  fowls  are  provided  with  plenty 
of  gravel,  lime,  pounded  bones,  or  oyster  shells, 
and  occasionally  .with  scraps,  or  fresh  meat. 

Schools. — Every  good  farmer  will  take  a  de- 
cided mterest  in  the  schools  of  his  town,  to  see 
that  the  building  is  comfortable  and  convenient ; 
that  a  competent,  good-dispositioned  and  faithful 
teacher  is  employed,  and  fairly  remunerated;  to 
see  that  all  may  attend  who  desire  to,  and  occasion- 
ally look  m  upon  the  school  himself. 

Winter  Evenings. — .Attending  Lyceum  and 
the  Farmers'  Club  will  occupy  two.  What  is  to  be 
done  in  the  other  four  ?     Have  you  read  several 


collection  of  such  materials  is  not  always  made  in 
the  fall  by  those  who  could  do  it  easily.  Lideed, 
tliis  prudent  foresight  for  litter  with  which  to  bed 
down  cattle,  horses,  and  other  stock,  during  the  win- 
ter, is  not  sufficiently  practised  among  us.  .  It  not 
only  ensures  a  great  amount  of  comfort  to  yom'  cat- 
tle, by  ginng  them  an  easy  and  warm  bed,  but  it 
saves,  incUrectly,  much  fodder,  in  consquence  of  the 
warmth  thus  obtained — cattle  eating  much  less 
when  they  are  ke])t  warm  and  cleanlj-; 

The  leaf  harvest,  then,  is  one  of  importance!  to  the 
farmer,  if  he  will  avail  himself  of  it.  A  calm  day  or 
two  spent  in  tliis  business,  with  his  boys  and  oxen, 
and  hay-rack,  will  enable  him  to  get  together  a 
large  pile  of  these  fallen  leaves,  and  if  stowed  in  a 
dry  place,  he  will  experience  the  good  effects  of 
them  in  the  improved  condition  of  his  stock,  com- 
pared with  those  which  are  suffered  to  he  down, 
and  perhaps  he  frozen  down,  m  their  own  filth.  The 
fertilizing  material  of  leaves  also  adds  essentially  to 
the  enriching  qualities  of  the  maniu'e  heap.  Gar- 
deners prize  highly  a  compost  made  in  part  of  de- 
composed leaves. 

As  the  leaf  harvest  is  the  last  harvest  of  the  year, 
let  it  be  attended  to  when  its  time  comes. — Maine 
Farmer. 


A  BAD  COLD. 

DR.  hall's  way  of  TREATING  IT. 

A  bad  cold,  like  measles  or  mumps  or  other  sim- 
ilar ailments,  will  run  its  course  of  about  ten  days, 
in  spite  of  what  may  be  done  for  it,  unless  remedial 
means  are  employed  witliin  forty-eight  hours  of  its 
inception.  Many  a  useful  life  will  be  sjiared  to  be 
increasingly  useful,  by  cutting  a  cold  short  off,  in  the 
following  safe  and  simple  manner.  On  the  first  day 
of  taking  a  cold,  there  is  a  very  unpleasant  sensation 
of  chilliness.  The  moment  you  observe  this,  go  to 
)our  room  and  stay  there ;  keep  it  at  such  a  tem- 
perature as  will  entirely  prevent  this  chilly  feeling, 
even  if  it  requires  a  hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
In  addition,  put  your  feet  inwater,  half  leg  deep,  as 


hot  as  you  can  bear  it,  adding  hot  water  from  time 
excellent  works  that  relate   i)articularly   to   your  to  time  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  so  that  the  water 


business  ?  Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle  ;  and  You- 
att  on  the  horse,  hog  and  sheep ;  the  American 
Muck  Book,  and  Dana's  Muck  ^lanual ;  the  Com- 
plete Farmer  and  American  Gardener,  by  Fessen- 
den ;  Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultm-al  Chemis- 
try and  Geology,  together  with  a  variety  of  other 
books,  which  record  the  practice  and  experience  of 


shall  be  hotter  when  ycni  take  your  feet  out  than 
when  you  put  them  in  it  ;  then  dry  tliem  thorouglily, 
and  tlien  put  on  warm,  thick  woolen  stockings^  even 
if  it  be  summer,  for  summer  colds  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous ;  and  for  twenty-four  hours  eat  not  an  atom 
of  food ;  but  drink  as  largely  as  you  desire  of  any 
land  of  warm  teas,  and  at  the  end  of  tliut  time,  if 
not  sooner,  the  cold  will  be  effcctualh/  broken,  ivith- 
oid  any  medicine  tohatevcr. — Me.  Farmer. 
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For  tlie  New  England  Farmer. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  BARNS. 


cellar  are  raised  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 

land  surrounding  it.     The  excavation  for  the  cellar 

ha-\in<i^  been  made,  it  is  then  waUed  in  upon  the  two 

Among  the  many  and  recent  improvements  in ;  ends  and  the  side  next  to  the  bank  ;  the  side  front- 

farmnig  matters,  none  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  jing  upon  the  vard  being  left  open,— although  it  is 

improvement  in  the  construction  of  barns.  !  afterwards  sometimes  closed  up  by  a  wooden  par- 

If  a  stranger  from  some  remote  corner  of  our  j  tition  with  doors  and  windows, 
land,  where  these  "new-fashioned"  barns  have  not  The  frame  of  the  barn  is  now  raised  over  the 
yiet  made  their  appearance,  should  travel  through '  cellar,  which  has  l^een  so  excavated  that  one  end  of 
the  country,  and  especially  those  parts  of  it  which  I  the  barn  will— like  fashionable  modern  houses- 
he  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  towa  and  cities,  he ,  front  upon  the  road.  The  frame  is  then  shingled 
would  be  very  likely  to  conclude  that  nearly  every! and  boarded,  the  boards  being  either  "halved"  or 
farmer  has  an  academy  or  meeting-house  upon  his  "matched,"  but  sometimes  they  are  fitted  snugly 
premises;  and  when  informed  that  these  tasty  build- 1  together  with  the  jointer  onlv,  the  cracks  being 
mgs  are  barns,  would,  perhaps,  show  you  the  full  (afterwards  covered  with  narrow  strips  of  boards, 
dimensions  of  his  eyes,  and  often  exhibiting  other  This  last  named  method  of  putting  on  the  boards, 
signs  ot  astonishment,  Ansh  to  know  the  use  of  the  although  objected  to  by  some,  yet,  when  properly 
cupolas  ^or  steeples  which  he  saw  upon  their  sum- !  done,  makes  the  bam   tight  and  warm ;  and  when 


mits.  And  when  told  that  the  cupolas  are  "ventil 
ators,"  would,  doubtless,  open  his  eyes  still  wider 
than  before,  and  exclaim — "Ventilators?  What 
good  docs  a  ventilator  do  upon  a  bam  ?"  When 
we  consider  the  manner  in  which  barns  were  form- 
erly built,  we  shall  not  so  much  wonder  at  the  above 
question.  The  boards  were  put  on  without  "match- 
ing" 01-  "halving,"  and  frequently  without  the  use  of 
the  jointer,  so  that  in  a  short  time  there  were  cracks 
wide  and  numerous  enough  to  thoroughly  ventilate 


the  boards  are  planed  and  painted,  as  they  frequent- 
ly are,  gives  to  the  barn  a  very  neat  and  pretty  ap- 
pearance. Lengthwise,  and  tlirough  the  centre  of 
the  barn,  a  space  sufficiently  wide  has  l)een  left  for 
a  floor,  or  "drive-way,"  which  can  be  driven  into,  or 
out  of,  at  either  end ;  and  which,  if  occasion  requir- 
ed, would  contain  several  loads  of  hay  at  the  same 
time,  without  any  pinching ;  afi"ording  also,  when 
the  golden  com  is  gathered  in,  ample  room  for  a 
merry  "husking."     The  space  beneath  the  scaffolds 


the  barn,  and  keep  it  cool,  especially  in  the  Avinter.  upon  one  side  of  the  floor"  is  occupied  by  the  stalls. 
And  in  addition  to  the  above  method  of  purifying! or  stables  for  the  horses  and  cattle;  the  other  side 
the  atmosphere  of  the  barn,  there  was  usually  space !  being  reserved  for  a  "bay." 

enough  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  "great  barn-  This  arrangement  of  the  interior  compartments 
doors,  and  sometimes  between  them,  to  throw  out  of  the  barn  renders  the  task  of  unloading  and 
a  stray  dog  without  injuring  him  in  the  least.     The  mowing  away  hay,  feeding  and  tending  the  cattle. 


internal  part  of  the  barn  was  Hkewise  arranged  in 
the  same  convenient  style.  The  narrow  "barn- 
floor"  was  laid  crosswise  of  the  barn,  and  generally 
near  to  one  end ;  a  "head-scaffold"  covered  about 
one-third  of  tlie  length  of  the  floor,  at  the  end  far- 
thest from  the  doors ;  so  that  when  a  respectable 
sized  load  of  hay  was  driven  into  it,  if  there  was 


&c.,  much  easier  and  more  convenient  than  it  used 
to  be  formerlj'.  Instead  of  the  old-fashioned,  dou- 
ble, loose,  swinging,  flapping  doors,  which,  besides 
being  incon-v^enient,  rendered  a  passage  into  the 
barn  absolutely  dangerous  in  Avindy  weather,  unless 
they  were  secm-ely  Taatened,  each  door,  great  and 
small,  is  now   made   single,  or  in  one  piece,  and 


any  hay  upon  the  scaffolds,  the  load  was  tightly  moves  backwards  and  forwards  so  easilv  upon  small 
pressed  on  each  side  and  the  farthest  end,  the  other  j  iron  wheels,  that  a  child  could  with  facilitv  open  or 
being  "out-doors."     A  part  of  the  hay,  after  being  shut  them. 

jerked  from  the  load,  had  to  be  pitched  several  j  A  barn  built  in  this  manner  is  so  snug  and  warm 
tunes  over,  l)efore  it  reached  its  final  destination  at  that  some  method  of  ventilating  and  purifying  its 


the  farthest  end  of  the  barn 

The  stables,  "lean-to"  or  b>Te,  hen-roost,  &c., 
were  jumbled  up  together  somewhere — the  last 
named  place  being  frequently  in  the  "lean-to"  over 
the  necks  of  the  cattle. 

The  barn-)ard  was  almost  invariably  in  front  of 
the  barn,  rendering  a  passage  to  and  from  the  barn 
extremely  pleasant,  especially  in  a  rainy  day.  Dig- 
ging a  barn-cellar  was  a  piece  of  folly  which  very 
few  were  guilty  of  committing  in  those  days. 
Farmers  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  protecting 
their  fruit  trees  from  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  air, 
by  building  sheds  over  them,  as  of  preser\Tng  ma- 
nure from  the  same  causes,— the  effects  being  dif- 
ferent in  toto, — by  digging  a  cellar  to  receive  it. 

But  these  ill-constructed  bams,  although  too 
many  of  them  still  have  an  existence,  yet,  for  the 


atmosphere  is  rendered  highly  necessary,  and  ac- 
cordingly an  aperture  has  been  left  in  the  centre  of 
the  top  of  the  barn,  which  is  covered  by  a  cupola. 
Li  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  cupola,  there  is  an 
opening,  of  the  shajje  and  size  of  a  small  window, 
into  which  Venetian  blinds  are  fitted  and  fastened. 
The  cuj)ola  is  ornamented,  if  the  taste  and  means  of 
the  farmer  acquiesce,  with  panels,  moulduigs  and 
carvings  in  tlie  Arabesque,  Gothic,  or  some  other 
style,  the  whole  being  pamted  and  surrounded  by  a 
gilded  vane,  balls  and  letters,  to  indicate  the  differ- 
ent points  of  compass.  The  gables,  doors  and  win- 
dows of  the  barn  are  also  frequently  adorned  Avith 
pediments  ;  and  the  eves,  or  cornices,  Avith  wide, 
handsome  mouldmgs. 

A  barn  built  and  finished  in  this  stjde,  with  its 
pretty  Avhite,  or  fancy-colored  cupola  peeping  up 


most  part,  have  disappeared,  and  others  of  a  ncAv  through  the  surrounding  trees,  contrasting  beauti- 


and  much  improved  style  have  arisen  from  their 
ruins. 

The  first  thing  done  nowadays  towards  the  crea- 
tion of  a  bam,  is  to  dig  a  cellar.  To  render  the 
task  an  easier  one,  a  site  is  chosen  Avhere  the  ground 
IS  somewhat  sloping,  but  if  this  is  impracticable, 
more  digging  h  necessary,  unless  the  walls  of  the 


fully  Avith  their  green  foliage,  or  A\ith  the  dark  blue 
sky,  presents  to  the  eyes  a  pleasing  spectacle,  and 
is  an  ornament,  not  only  to  the  farm  upon  Avhich  it 
stands,  but  also  to  the  Avhole  neighborhood  and  to 
the  adjacent  country  as  far  as  the  barn  can  be  seen. 
Although  there  are  many  modifications  to  the 
above  poorly  described  mode  of  building  barns,  yet 
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generally,  it  is  considered  the  most  convenient,  and 
is,  therefore,  the  one  which  is  most  frequently 
adopted. 

There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  mention,  which  some, 
perhaps,  may  think  unworthy  of  notice,  but  which 
to  me,  seems  otherwise,  and  will,  doubtless,  to 
many  others :  and  this  is,  that  in  these  new  barns 
no  provision  is  made  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
the  jwor  swallows. 

Around  these  neat,  spruce,  well-proportioned 
bams,  and  their  decorated  gables  and  cupolas,  the 
swift,  graceful  gyrations  of  the  swallow  are  seldom 
seen,  and  beneath  theii'  sheltering  roofs  his  merry 
twitterings  ai'e  never  heard.  And  why  are  these 
harns  thus  deserted  by  these  sociable  little  fellows  ? 
Simply  for  the  want  of  a  Httle  aperture,  round  or 
square,  and  three  or  fom-  inches  in  diameter,  in  each 
gable  of  the  barn,  just  beneath  its  apex. 

In  barns  built  after  the  old  style,  "swallow  holes" 
Avere  always  to  be  seen.  In  some  of  these  barns  I 
have  counted  twenty  nests  at  one  time,  all  of  them 
being  occupied. 

A  barn  swarming  with  a  multitude  of  such  happy, 
innocent  inhabitants,  resounds  with  such  flutterings, 
twitteruigs  and  gushing  outbm'sts  of  song,  that  it 
seems  as  if  every  one  who  enters  within  its  pre- 
cincts, even  if  he  be  a  confirmed  hj'jjocondriac,  must 
forget  all  his  troubles,  and  feel  his  heart  di'awn  up- 
wards in  praise  to  Him  "to  whom  alone  praise  is 
due,"  for  their  cheerful  melodies. 

If  birds  possess,  as  they  certamly  did  in  at  least 
one  instance, — I  refer  to  the  story  which  appeared 
in  the  Farmer  a  short  time  since,  under  the  title, 
"Instinct  and  Affection  of  Birds,"  and  with  which, 
all  who  read  it  were,  doubtless,  greatly  interested, — 
such  strong  affection  and  such  wonderful  instincts 
as  would  almost  lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  are 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reason,  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  are  worthy  of  our  particular  regard  and 
protection.  And,  besides  the  pleasure  we  receive 
from  their  society,  they,  and  especially  the  swallows, 
destroy  during  their  short  stay  with  us  an  innum- 
erable multitude  of  insects,  which  is  a  fact  of  no 
little  importance  in  these  insectivorous  times. 

The  above  description  of  barns,  both  of  the  old 
and  ncAV  style,  have  been  given,  not  Avith  the  sup- 
position that  they  contain  any  information  for  the 
intelligent  readers  of  the  Farmer,  but  that  tlie 
reader,  by  comparing  them  together,  may  the  more 
clearly  perceive  the  great  imjirovements  which  have 
been  made  Avithin  a  fcAV  A'oars,  in  these  necessar}' 
concomitants  of  the  farm. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  proof  of  the  increas- 
ing wealth,  knowledge  and  refinement  of  the  farmer 
than  this  reformed  method  of  building  barns ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  thus  increasing  in  knoAvl- 
edge,  refinement  and  Avealth,  is  a  pleasing  thought 
to  all  who  truly  feel  interested  in  the  haj)piness 
and  prosperitv  of  this  great  and  glorious  republic. 

Grolon,  Oct.,  1855.  S.  L.  WniTE. 


liabits  of  reading  for  themselves,  such  reading  is  both 
safe  and  useful.  Reader,  if  your  neighbor  has  no 
agricultural  paper,  persuade  him  to  take  one.  EA'cn 
if  he  is  ])oor,  he  can  better  afford  to  take  one  than 
to  do  Avithout  it  :  for  if  he  takes  one,  his  children 
will  be  likely  to  be  better  off — to  make  a  good  home 
for  themselves,  and  it  may  be  for  him  in  old  age. 
Not  all  Avill  have  farms  ;  but  all  Avill  need  to  know 
something  of  the  garden  and  orchard  at  least  ;  and 
Ave  advise  no  parent,  who  feels  that  he  may  sometime 
be  dependent  upon  his  children,  to  bring  them  up 
Avithout  the  means  of  instruction  in  rural  economy. 
It  should  be  regarded  as  essential  in  the  education 
of  any  child,  male  or  female. — American  Cotton 
Planter. 


EvKRY  Family  snorLD  have  AxAoiucfLTURAi. 
Paper. — It  is  worth  more  thin  it  costs  simply  for ' 
educational  i)uri)oscs.  Parents  have  hardly  a  right 
to  deprive  their  families  of  its  advantages"  in  these 
times.  Children  will  learn  more,  as  they  go  to  and 
from  school,  to  drive  the  cows  to  pasture,  or  \nc\i 
berries  by  the  way,  if  their  observation  is  quickei'ed. 
by  Avhat  they  licar  their  parents  read  or  talk  over 
from  the  agricultural  jjapers  ;  and  when  they  form 


SEEDS. 

This  is  the  season  for  the  preserA-ation  of  many 
of  the  seed  which  are  to  start  future  crops,  and  too 
much  care  can  scarcely  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
and  disposition  of  them.  If  we  desire  early  and 
perfect  crops,  we  must  begin  them  Avith  the  'best 
seeds,  and  these  can  only  be  obtained  by  careful 
discrimination  and  presenation.  They  should  be 
kept  from  moist  places,  and  on  the  other  hand  not 
so  dry  as  to  shrivel  and  nearly  bake  them.  Ever}' 
farmer  and  gardener  should  have  his  seed  drawers, 
conveniently  arranged,  and  always  ready  for  use. 

Seeds  constitute  the  ultimate  production  of  plants. 
In  shape  as  well  as  specific  quaUties  they  are  A^ide- 
ly  and  wonderfully  diA-ersified.  While  some  are 
euA'eloped  in  a  soft  pultaceous  substance,  which  easi- 
ly decays,  and  alloAvs  the  germ  to  expand,  others 
are  confined  within  involucres  almost  rivalling  in 
then-  hardness  and  indistructibility,  the  most  indu- 
rated mineral.  In  others  Ave  find  the  germinating 
principle  protected  only  by  a  membranous  integu- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  the  common  gai-den  pea. 
The  seeds  of  some  plants  vegetate  only  in  moist  soil ; 
others,  of  the  aquatic  sort,  only  in  Avater ;  while  a 
third  class,  require  neither  soil  nor  water,  but  devel- 
op in  the  open  air.  The  latter  are  denominated 
aerial,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  terrene  and 
aquatic  orders,  and  are  very  numerous,  but  less  so 
than  the  terrene  or  earthy  kinds.  The  jiowers  of 
prolification  possessed  by  some  species  of  vegetables, 
is  truly  astonisliing.  The  thistle,  for  instance,  pro- 
duces an  immense  number  of  seeds,  and  tlicse,  oav- 
ing  to  the  villous  or  do\Aiiy  coating  with  which  na- 
ture has  endowed  them,  are  so  buoyant  that  they 
are  commonly  disseminated  over  vast  extents  of  sur- 
face, broadcast,  by  the  August  Avinds.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  seeds  of  the  dandelion,  and  many  oth- 
er weeds.  The  seeds  of  the  locust,  oak,  Avalnut, 
chestnut,  and  other  similar  trees,  are  larger  and 
more  ponderous,  and  consequently  are  never  dif- 
fused in  this  Avay ;  they  require  to  be  transported 
and  planted  by  hand.  The  seed  of  the  locust,  is 
envelojjed  in  a  shelly  integument  of  such  exceeding 
hardness,  that  it  can  only  be  made  to  germinate  by 
the  application  of  the  most  scrupulous  care.  Some 
seeds  are  found  to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  or- 
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ganic  action  of  the  stomachs  of  birds,  and  are  thus 
conveyed  and  voided  by  them,  Avithout  experiencing 
any  detriment  therefrom.  Plants  indigenous  to 
one  section  are  thus  frequently  fomid  in  places  far 
remote — on  promontories  and  the  distant  islands 
of  the  sea.  Water,  also,  furnishes  to  many  a  vehi- 
cle of  transportation,  as  well  as  the  feathery  coats 
of  bu'ds  of  passage,  and  the  hair  of  graminivorous 
and  carnivorous  animals. 


A  YOUNG  FARMER. 

The  old  adage,  "JVever  too  old  to  learn,"  has  been 
thrown  a  century  behind  the  2)resent  age,  by  the 
following  letter,  received  by  the  editors  of  the  JVeiv 
England  Farmer : 

"Gent.  : — I  am  six  3-ears  old  ;  I  send  you  $1.00 
for  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  Monthly. 

"Yours,  J.  s. 

J^eiD  Market,  JV.  H.,  Jan.  13,  1855." 

If  we  could  hope  to  receive  one  such  letter  du- 
ring the  year,  we  would  labor  with  redoubled  ener- 
gy in  the  cause  of  agriculture.  Where  are  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  South,  who  intend  to  be  happy  and 
prosperous  m  the  exliibition  of  a  life  of  industrious 
thrift,  enterprise  and  frugal  enjoyment?  Where 
are  the  young  men  who  are  to  fill  the  jolaces  of  om- 
staunch,  planting  population,  who  are  now  enrich- 
ing the  country  by  their  labors  ?  Labor,  prepara- 
tion, study,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
practical  life,  must  all  be  learned  properly,  before 
you  are  worthy  to  step  into  their  shoes.  It  requires 
years  of  patient  observance  to  fit  you  for  the  task. 
The  operation  of  plowing,  alone,  will  repuire  ex- 
p^ience  and  practice,  to  enable  the  planter  to  excel 
in  it ;  ■  and,  unfortunately,  where  to  plow,  ivhen  to 
plow,  and  how  to  ploio,  are  matters  not  to  be  learned 
in  our  high  schools  and  colleges.  So  with  all  other 
departments  of  agricultual  life.  A  young  man  of 
good  education,  when  he  commences  agriculture  as 
a  calling,  finds  that  he  has  to  commence  the  study 
also,  and  his  after  Hfe  is  spent  in  acquiring  what  he 
■might  have  profitably  learned  under  a  proper  system 
of  agricultural  education.  If  nine-tenths  of  our  sons 
are  to  be  planters,  let  them  have  primary  educations 
to  fit  them  for  the  pursuit.  If  planting  is  to  be  a 
lottery  of  practice — as  it  has  ever  been  at  the  South 
— we  might  as  well  desist  from  our  recommenda- 
tions. But  it  must  not  be.  We  must  still  strive 
on,  and  if  there  is  no  proper  system  of  Agricultural 
education  provided  for  the  ])eople,  we  must  make 
our  journals  travelling  schoolmasters  of  the  great 
science  which  feeds  the  hungry  and  clothes  the  na- 
ked.   1__ 

F^ir  the  New  England  Farmer. 

A  THRIFTY  PIG. 

■  Mr,  Editor:— Mr.  George  H.  Floyd,  of  this 
town,  purchased  a  pig  on  the  7th  of  July  "last,  whose 
live  weight  was  173  lbs.  He  slaughtered  it  on  the 
16th  ot  October.  It  weighed  M'hen  dressed  342 
lbs.  Now  suppose  we  deduct  2-5  of  the  live  weight 
when  bought,  (2-5  I  believe  is  the  usual  amount  al- 
lowed to  waste  in  dressing,)  it  would  leave  103  lbs. 
which  would  have  been  dead  weight  when  bought. 
Now  for  the  gain,  which  is  239  lbs.,  or  2J  lbs.  per 
dav.  .  .  c. 

Fremont,  JV.  H.,  Oct.  20,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer 

HAWAIIAN  AGRICULTURE. 

I  MjIza.wao  Maui,  Hawaii.uj  Islands, 
I  March  20,  1855. 

Editors  of  New  England  Farmer  : — Gentle- 
men,— Till  you  shall  have  some  other  and  an  abler 
correspondent  at  the  islands,  I  may  not  neglect  to 
give  you  the  news  of  the  day. 

You  see,  gentlemen,  that  the  Sandwich  Islands 
are  not  yet  annexed  to  the  United  States,  and  I 
may  add  there  is  no  likelihood  that  they  will  soon 
be  annexed.  I  mention  this  as  an  item  of  news, 
Avhich  I  think  you  may  rely  upon,  and  which  I 
hope  may  exclude  from  nearly  all  the  papers  Avhich 
from  the  United  States  reach  the  islands,  items  re- 
specting the  islands  to  this  amount,  that  they  are 
about  to  be  annexed — ^negotiations  all  finished — the 
king  ready,  merely  waiting  the  return  of  the  Prince 
Liholiho  from  the  windM'ard  in  order  to  sign  the 
treaty  of  annexation.  I  took  the  liberty  of  doubt- 
ing the  correctness  of  these  statements  when  I  first 
saw  them  ;  who  made  them  is  not  exactly  known, 
and  there  is  now  no  need  of  inquiring.  Whatever 
the  late  king,  Kamehameha  III.,  might  have  said 
encouragingly  on  the  subject,  he  did  not  affix  his 
name  to  a  treaty  of  annexation,  and  death  put  a  stop 
to  his  design  of  so  doing,  if  he  had  such  design.  He 
died  about  the  middle  of  December,  and  the  same 
day  LihoHho  was  proclaimed  king,  under  the  title 
of  Kamehameha  IV.  and  m  a  few  days  he  was 
crowned, mth  much  display  of  loyalty.  The  address 
of  the  young  King,  both  to  his  own  people  and  to 
foreigners,  was  sensible  and  good.  Of  course,  no 
one  expects  annexation  at  present.  No  one  speaks 
of  it.  No  doubt  many  are  greatly  disappointed 
that  the  plan  has  failed,  and  the  more  so  on  account 
of  the  high  hopes  which  have  been  raised  by  read- 
ing what  they  regarded  as  official  statements  on  the 
subject  of  annexation.  Do  you  inquire  who  would 
be  benefited  by  such  a  scheme  ?  No  one  M'ould 
really  be  so,  in  my  opinion,  though  a  small  class,  I 
admit,  would  make  money  faster  somewhat  than  they 
now  do.  The  sugar  planters  compose  this  class. 
The  duties  which  they  now  pay  at  California  on 
their  sugar  and  syrup,  causes  them  to  complain,  and 
they  are  earnest  advocates  for  annexation.  Ten  for- 
eigners, however,  would  be  injured,  in  my  opinion, 
by  the  measure,  where  one  would  be  benefited. 
I  learn  lately  that  about  the  time  of  the  king's 
death,  there  were  several  gentlemen  at  Honolulu 
from  California,  who  came  down,  it  is  thought,  ex- 
pecting that  annexation  was  about  to  take  place. 
The  death  of  the  king  put  an  end  to  their  expecta- 
tions of  this  sort,  and  they  have  returned  to  San 
Francisco. 

I  claim,  gentlemen,  to  be  a  cordial  friend  of  my 
own  native  country,  and  none  the  less  so  because  I 
am  a  friend  of  this  my  adopted  one.  I  \rish  well 
to  foreigners  on  these  shores.  I  pray  for  their  high- 
est prosperity.  As  many  of  them  as  desire  to  set- 
tle on  the  islands,  and  are  willing  to  become  peace- 
ful and  law-abiding  citizens,  I  rejoice  to  see  among 
us ;  especially  should  I  rejoice  to  see  an  increasing 
number  of  agriculturists,  practical  farmers,  who 
should  fence  their  lands,  build  barns,  corn-houses, 
raise  wheat,  oats,  corn,  beans,  barley,  garden  vege- 
tal)les  ;  feed  stock,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  &c.,  and  fill 
their  gardens  with  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds.  They 
might  not  become  rich  in  a  year ;  they  might  not 
in  five  or  in  ten,  but  they  M'ould  obtain  a  comforta- 
ble Uviiig,  and  their  gains  would  be  sw'c  though 
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slow.  And  is  not  this  as  God  would  have  it? 
Why  should  a  man,  any  man,  become  rich  in  a 
day  ?  This  is  not  God's  ])lan  of  bestowing  riches, 
judging  from  the  analogy  of  His  works.  Look  at 
the  oak,  the  product  of  His  hand.  In  fevorable  cn*- 
cumstances  it  has  become  a  lofty,  a  majestic  tree, 
"\dth  deeply-buried  roots  and  wide-spreading  branch- 
es, which  has  Anthstood  the  storms  and  blasts  of  a 
hundred  winters.  It  is  a  model  of  strength  and 
beauty.  But  who  does  not  know  that  this  majestic 
tree  of  the  forest  gained  this  proud  eminence  by  a 
slow,  almost  imperceptible  growth  ?  So  in  the  in- 
tellectual world.  The  giant  Newton,  whose  discov- 
eries astonished  the  world,  and  whose  name  makes 
one  proud  of  belonging  to  the  same  species,  had 
once  the  mind  of  an  infant,  unoccupied  and  imbecile. 
He  became  what  he  was  according  to  liis  ova\  dec- 
laration, by  a  course  of  indomitable  industry.  So 
of  others  of  like  pursuits  and  of  towering  intellect. 
To  industry  and  application  is  the  world  indebted, 
not  to  something  called  genius,  for  her  good  and 
renowned  and  useful  men  and  women.  And  why 
in  seeking  wealth  should  not  men  be  content  to 
grow  rich  slowly  ?  "N^Tiy  not  be  satisfied  with  mod- 
erate gains  ?  Such  gains  are  incomparably  more 
safe  to  ever}'  one,  more  satisfactory  to  all  reasona- 
ble men.  Such  were  the  gains  of  most  men  of  my 
early  acquaintance  in  New  England — farmers  and 
mechanics  of  country  towiis.  I  do  not  say  that  many 
of  these  M"ould  not  have  been  glad  of  quicker  and 
larger  returns,  of  more  rapid  gains,  though  most  of  i 
them  ap])eared  contented  and  happy  in  making  the 
ends  of  the  year,  as  they  used^to  express  themselves, 
fairly  meet ;  especially,  could  they  lay  by  a  small 
sum  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Even  the  merchants 
of  those  days  were  content  A\"ith  a  small  per  centage 
on  their  goods.  Small  gains  with  much  business 
was  regarded  as  the  most  desirable  method  of  con- 
ducting trade. 

But  these  notions  are  regarded  among  us  at  the 
islands  as  antiquated,  far  behind  this   age  of  pro- 
gress.    Not  only  do  most,  not  to  say  all,  who  from 
foreign  lands  come  hither  to  do  business,  mean  to 
become  rich,  but  they  design  to  become  so  at  once. ' 
Slow  gains  will  not  answer  their  turn ;  such  gains 
they  could  have  secured  at  home.     Why  should! 
they  come  thousands  of  miles,  and  deny  themselves 
of  the  comforts  of  civilized  society,  merely  to  make! 
a  few  hundred  dollars  per  year  ?     I  do  not  say  that 
many   of  these    men   use    this   precise   language,' 
though   some  have  employed  even   stronger  lan- 
guage,  but  the   language   of  their  conduct  reads  j 
thus,  if  I  have  skill  in  reading  it.     Hence  the  few  j 
who  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  or  in  other  j 
manual   labor   departments.     The   gains    are  too| 
slow.     The  raising  of  wheat  and  corn,  of  potatoes, ! 
beans,  &c.,  will  do  well  enough  for  plodders,  but  we ' 
must  adopt  other  plans,  engage  in  more  lucrative 
employments.     Hence   the    few   farmers,  the  lean 
markets,  the  im])()rtation  of  flour,  bread,  meat,  <S:c. 
Hence  the   multii)lication   of  merchants   or  rather 
store-keepers  ;  the  numl)er  of  candidates  for  govern- 
ment employments,  the  increase  of  speculators — 
anything  to  make  money,  to  secure  quick  returns. 
This  is  the  great  obstacle  to  Hawaiian  prosperity. 
This  keeps  us  poor  more  than  anything  else.     This 
was  the  cause,  as  I  informed  you  at  the  time  of  the 
heavy  ftiihu-es  of  1851.     Had  the  men  who  then 
fiiiled  been  content  with  small  gains  they  would 
have  avoided  this  catastroi)he — would  have  avoided 
the  blow  which  has  crippled  them  perhaps  for  life. 


But  as  some  are  more  successful,  fortunate  they 
terra  it,  and  turn  their  speculations  to  a  good  ac- 
count,'the  spirit  still  survives.  When  vdW  men  learn 
that  the  history  of  Jonah's  gourd  is  one  full  of  in- 
struction. It  came  up  in  a  night,  was  of  marvellous 
rapid  growth,  spreading  its  shade  over  the  head  of 
the  fainting  prophet,  and  making  him  very  glad  of 
its  cooHng  influence ;  just  as  the  wealth  of  some 
speculator  flows  in  like  a  mighty  stream,  caiTying 
all  before  it,  and  fairly  turning  the  head  of  the 
fortunate  man.  But  look  agaui  at  the  gom-d.  ''It 
perished'in  a  night,  "leaving  the  poor  prophet  more 
unhap])y  than  he  Avas  before  the  creation  of  the 
shade  which  he  now  mourns.  If  it  is  not  thus  vvith 
innumerable  speculators,  then  I  am  greatly  mistak- 
en. Let  men  of  all  classes  be  content  with  the 
slow  but  more  sure  gains  of  industry,  rather  than 
eager  for  the  quick  returns  of  speculation,  never 
safe,  oftentimes  criminal,  and  commonly  injurious 
in  their  influence  on  communities.  I  will  only  add 
that  the  amount  of  wheat  sown  in  this  neighbor- 
hood is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  say  1200  acres. 
The  wheat  is  now  promising. 

Very  truly  your  friend  and  fellow-laborer, 
J.  S.  Green. 


Fur  the  New  Enghmd  Farmer. 

POTATOES  FOE  PLANTING. 

Me.  Editor  :-^I  am  an  advocate  for  small  pota- 
toes for  planting  purposes.  Not  but  that  large  ones 
are  not  as  good,  and  perhaps  better ;  yet  on  the 
whole,  I  am  in  fovor  of  small  potatoes.  The  argu- 
ment, that  small  potatoes  will  produce  small  pota- 
toes is  not  supported  by  focts.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  application  which  writers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question  make  of  the  axiom,  "Like  produces 
like,"  is  sophistical,  that  it  does  not  touch  the  question 
under  consideration.  Potatoes  will  produce  potatoes, 
corn,  corn,  &c. ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  small 
potato  will  produce  smoU  potatoes.  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  advocates  for  large  po- 
tatoes for  seed,  are  rather  apt  to  try  small  culture 
as  well  as  small  potatoes,  Avhen  they  make  experi- 
ments that  wa}'.  Permit  me  to  give  my  ex})erience 
in  relation  to  small  potatoes  as  seed  potatoes. 

I  am  a  mechanic,  and  cultivate  only  a  small  gar- 
den ;  it  is,  therefore,  for  my  interest  to  produce  as 
much  as  I  can  on  a  small  space ;  my  garden  con- 
sisted of  ten  square  rods  in  1853-4,  and  tliis  year 
there  were  two  rods  more  added.  Of  this,  I  have 
planted  some  two-thirds  to  potivtoes.  In  1853,  I 
planted  vvith  a  mixture  of  large  and  small  potatoes, 
and  in  October  dug  nearly  six  bushels,  large  and 
small,  besides  what  my  family  used  through  the 
summer;  from  these  l" took  all  the  small  ones  for 
the  next  year's  planting ;  there  were  none  larger 
than  a  good-sized  plum,  and  many  were  smaller.  In 
1854  I  i)lanted  these  ])otatoes,  and  dug  in  the  tall 
eight  bushels  of  good-sized  potatoes,  besides  the 
small  and  what  were  used  in  my  fomily  before  dig- 
ging time.  This  year  I  planted  the  small  of  last 
year's  raising,  and  having  finished  digging,  I  find, 
besides  what  were  used  l)efore  digging,  that  I  have 
115  bushels  in  all,  which  makes  about  250  bushels 
per  acre.  I  think,  considering  the  eft'ects  of  the 
drought  in  this  region,  this  gives  a  good  result  in 
favor  of  small  jiotatoes.  The  manure  which  I  used 
was  ashes  mixed  with  night-soil  and  the  collection 
of  a  sink-drain.  Yours,  \.c  H. 

'Easi  Bridgcwater,  Oct.  22. 
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RAIN  FROM  THE  ROOFS. 

In  our  climate,  ^vhen  rain  water  is  most  needed, 
for  washing,  for  cattle,  and  for  watering  ])lants,  it  is 
not  to  be  had.  There  is  a  sufficient  quantity  falls, 
however,  unless  in  seasons  of  extreme  drought,  to 
give  every  farmer  a  full  supply,  if  he  had  the  proper 
reservoirs  for  holding  it.  These  may  be  made  much 
more  readily  and  cheaply,  than  most  people  believe 
they  can  be.  On  any  soil  but  a  very  sandy  one,  the 
earth  may  be  removed,  and  the  sides  and  bottom  ce- 
mented without  brick  or  stone,  and  the  top  covered 
with  chestnut  plank,  and  any  amount  of  rahi  water 
])reser'\'ed.  If  slanted  outward  half  an  inch  to  one 
inch  to  each  foot  in  height,  and  well  cemented,  a  cis- 
tern will  last  for  many  years.  Such  cisterns  would 
be  a  matter  of  economy  to  many  of  our  farmers. 

We  fhid  a  paragraph  in  the  papers  which  has  sug- 
gested these  remarks,  stating  that  "every  inch  of 
rain  that  falls  on  a  roof  yields  two  barrels  to  every 
space  ten  feet  square ;  and  seventy-two  barrels  are 
jielded  by  the  annual  rain  in  this  climate  on  a  sim- 
ilar surface.  A  barn  thirty  by  forty  feet  yields  an- 
nually eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  barrels ;  this  is 
enough  for  more  than  two  barrels  a  day  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  !Many  of  our  landlords  have,  how- 
ever, at  least  five  times  that  amount  of  roofing  on 
their  dwellings  and  other  buildings,  yielding  an- 
nually more  than  four  thousand  barrels  of  rain  wa- 
ter ;  or  about  twelve  barrels,  or  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ordurary  jJailsfuU  daily. 


doubt,  that  charcoal  is,  in  its  nature,  nearly  indes- 
tructible. It  remains  in  the  soil  for  generations 
without  scarcely  any  perceptible  change  or  altera- 
tion, and  when  applied  in  large  quantities,  as  a  stim- 
lant  of  vegetable  life,  acts  from  year  to  year,  and 
even  from  generation  to  generation,  without  any  ob- 
viously apparent  diminution  of  energy  or  effect. — 
Fountain  and  Journal. 


CHARCOAL  FOR  WHEAT. 

There  are  many  instances  on  record,  going  most 
conclusively  to  demonstrate  the  very  high  value  of 
charcoal  as  a  manure  for  wheat.  We  scarcely,  in- 
deed, take  up  an  agricultural  publication  in  which 
its  efficiency,  as  a  stimulant,  is  not  rendered  appa- 
rent b}-  the  most  convincing  and  imdeniable  facts. 
A  late  writer  in  the  Lewisburg  Chronicle,  in  some 
remarks  upon  this  subject,  says: — "A  few  days  since, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Jacob  Dorr,  of  East  Buffalo,  I 
visited  a  spot  on  the  land  of  my  brother,  John  Dorr, 
on  which  the  excellent  effects  of  charcoal  were  plain- 
ly visible.  Before  reaching  the  spot,  I  noticed  the 
Ijeautiful  bright  green  of  the  wheat  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  field,  even  at  this  season — the  dead  of 
winter — and  remarked  to  j\Ir.  Dorr,  that  that  must 
be  tlie  spot.  He  stated  that  he  had  not  visited  it  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  was  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  higher  up  the  field.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  spot  of  beautiful  green  wheat,  we  found,  in- 
deed, tliat  it  was  the  locality  of  the  charcoal.  In 
some  places  the  soil  was  black  with  the  coal,  and  the 
Avheat  jjlants  were  very  large  and  healthy.  Their 
appearance  is  very  fine,  and  they  can  be  seen  from 
all  parts  of  the  field,  so  superior  are  they  to  those 
surrounding  them."  It  appears  from  the  commu- 
nication, that  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  a  black- 
smith shop  occupied  this  spot  and  near  it  there  was 
a  coal  pit.  This  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the 
coal,  but  not  for  the  continued  and  undiminished  fer- 
tility and  suprising  productiveness  of  the  soil  en- 
riched by  it. 

But  it  is  well  known  to  many  of  your  readers,  no 


SALT  FOR  ANIMALS. 

Professor  Simonds,  Veterinary  Inspector  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  observes,  in  relation  to 
the  action  of  salt  on  the  animal  economy,  that  "it 
is  exceedingly  beneficial  in  moderate  quantities,  but 
prejudicial  in  large  ones."  He  thought  horses 
might  take  with  advantage  from  an  ounce  and  a 
half  to  two  ounces  of  salt  daily ;  but  that  an  excess 
of  it  would  render  animals  weak,  debilitated  and 
unfit  for  exertion.  Similar  facts  were  apphcable 
also  to  oxen,  which  accumulate  flesh  faster  by  the 
judicious  use  of  salt,  than  without  it.  He  cited 
Arthur  Young,  and  Sir  John  Sinclair,  to  show  that 
salt  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  rot  in  sheep. 
Prof  S.  added  as  his  own  opinion,  that  salt,  by  its 
action  on  the  liver,  and  the  supply  of  soda  it  yield- 
ed to  the  bile,  led  to  a  greater  amomit  of  nutriment 
Ijeing  derived  from  the  food.  Tlie  substance,  he 
said,  was  also  well  known  as  a  vermifuge,  destroy- 
ing many  kinds  of  M'orms  in  the  intestines  of  ani- 
mals, and  conferring  a  healthy  tone  of  action  which 
prevented  their  re-occurrence.  Several  members' 
of  the  R.  A.  Society,  as  Col.  Challoner,  and  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  stated  that  their  experience  led  them 
to  agree  with  Prof.  Simonds  in  regard  to  the  value 
of  salt  for  animals.  In  reference  to  the  mode  of 
gi\ing  it,  the  practice  of  placing  large  lumps  of 
rock  salt  in  fields  or  yards,  where  it  was  accessible 
to  the  stock,  was  mentioned  with  approbation. 
This  practice  is  now  adopted  by  many  farmers  in 
this  country,  and  after  several  years'  trial,  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  former  mode  of  giving  salt  j^eriodical- 
ly.  When  animals  are  only  allowed  to  have  salt 
once  or  twice  a  week,  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that 
they  eat  too  much  at  once,  but  by  having  it  con- 
stantly in  their  reach,  they  eat  such  quantities  as 
their  systems  require,  and  it  assists  the  digestion, 
and  promotes  health  and  thrift. 


SANATORY  SUBSTANCES. 

As  the  warm  weather  is  now  at  hand,  it  will  no 
doubt  be  very  useful  information  to  many  persons 
to  be  told  what  are  the  best  substances  for  remov- 
ing offensive  odors  from  smks,  &c.  Copperas,  or 
sulphate  of  iron,  is  a  very  excellent  substance  for 
slushing  drains  and  sinks.  By  dissolving  half  a 
pound  of  it  in  a  jjail  of  hot  water,  and  throwing  it 
into  a  sink  once  per  week,  it  will  remove  all  offen- 
sive odor ;  and  from  the  situations  of  many  houses 
in  all  our  cities,  it  would  greatly  tend  to  health  and 
pleasure  for  the  inhabitants  of  each  to  do  tliis.  The 
chloride  of  lime,  or  the  chloride  of  zinc,  will  answer 
just  as  well,  but  these  are  expensive  substances  in 
comparison  with  co^jperas  (sulphate  of  iron.)  Lime 
is  also  very  useful,  and  is,  no  doubt,  a  cheap  deod- 
orizer, but  it  is  not  a  very  good  one ;  copperas, 
therefore,  is  preferable  to  all  these  substances. 

But  there  is  another  substance  which  is  far  supe- 
rior to  either  copperas,  the  chloride  of  hme,  or  zinc, 
as  a  deodorizer,  both  as  it  respects  its  qualities  and 
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economy;  -vve  mean  charcoal  powder — made  of 
ground  wood  charcoal.  Charcoal  powder  possesses 
the  quality  of  ahsorbmg  ammoniacal,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases  in  superior  de- 
gree to  any  other  sulistance.  Placed  in  the  \'icinity, 
or  spread  among  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  mat- 
ters, it  absorbs  all  the  oiiensive  and  hurtful  gases, 
and  keeps  the  air  sweet  and  wholesome. 

We  really  hope  that  charcoal  powder  will  soon 
come  into  extensive  use  as  a  deodorizer  and  disin- 
fectant. It  appears  to  us  that  it  can  be  ground  hi 
mills  in  the  timber  regions  where  wood  is  cheap, 
transported  to  our  cities,  and  sold  at  a  very  moder- 
ate ])ricc.  We  are  convinced  that  a  plentiful  use 
of  fresh  ground  wood  charcoal  for  sinks,  damp  floors 
and  the  drains  of  cellars,  would  greatly  tend  to  pre- 
vent disease  in  many  places,  by  the  absorption  of 
miasma. — Scientific  American. 


SCOTT'S  LITTLE  GIANT  CORN  AND 
COB  MILL. 


For  the  Aetv  England  Farmer. 

CONCOBD  FABMERS'  CLUB. 

This  Institution  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
Thursday  evening,  Nov.  1,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  J. 
RejTiolds.  Simon  Brown  was  elected  President, 
Jos.  D.  Brown,  Vice  President ;  Minot  Pratt,  Sec- 
retary ,•  W.  T.  Farrar,  Treasurer.  Tlaere  was  a  full 
attendance,  and  the  members  came  together  with 
the  right  spirit,  determined  to  give  a  new  impulse 
to  this  Institution,  which  has  already  done  so  much 
to  promote  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  this 
town.  Several  committees  were  appointed,  and 
among  others,  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
Farmers'  Clubs  in  the  neighboring  towns,  with  a 
^•iew  to  an  interchange  of  visits,  by  means  of  dele- 
gates, during  the  ensuing  winter.  It  was  believed 
by  the  members  that  such  a  reciprocation  of  visits 
will  add  interest  to  our  own  meetings,  and  to  those 
of  other  Clubs.  The  subject  of  a  mass  meeting  of 
farmers  and  horticulturists,  to  be  held  in  this  town, 
sometime  during  the  winter,  was  discussed.  We 
hope  such  a  meeting  will  be  held.  Such  meetings, 
if  properly  conducted,  are  not  only  very  interesting, 
but  very  useful. 

^Nlen  of  all  other  occupations,  merchants,  me- 
chanics, professional  men,  meet,  and  become  ac- 
cjuainted  with  each  other,  interchange  views  and 
concert  measures  to  promote  their  respective  inter- 
ests, and  why  should  not  those  who  cultivate  the 
earth  ?  There  is  no  occupation  which  such  mea- 
sures will  more  directly  l)cnefit  than  that  of  agri- 
culture. 

We  hojjc  this  jn'oposition  will  be  received  with 
favor  by  the  farmers  of  Middlesex.  The  meeting 
held  in  this  town  two  years  ago  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. We  should  be  glad  to  see  such  a  meeting 
held  in  every  county  in  the  State  during  the  com- 
ing winter.  They  would  do  more  to  promote  the 
cause  of  agriculture,  and  to  place  farmers  in  the 
position  they  ouglit  to  occujn",  than  any  other  meas- 
ure tliat  could  be  adopted.  In  this  connection, 
permit  me  to  remark,  tliat  I  hope  the  farmers  in  all 
our  country  towns  will  interest  themselves  in  the 
organization  of  lyceums,  and  secvu'e  two  or  three 
good  lecturers  on  agricultural  subjects,  during  their 
respective  courses.  Agriculture  is  taking  a  promi- 
nent place  in  tlie  literature  and  science  of  the  coun- 
try, and  should  lie  recognized  and  receive  its  due 
share  of  attention  in  our  lyceums  where  such  sub- 
jects are  discussed.  Yours  truly,      j.  R. 


This  is  the  name  of  a  verv  efficient  griuchng  ap- 
paratus, for  using  with  one  or  two  horses.  Its 
weight  is  300  to  800  lbs.,  according  to  its  size,  and 
it  can  be  easily  adjusted  and  put  m  running  order. 
The  patentee  warrants  it  to  grind  feed  from  oats, 
corn  on  the  ear,  &c.,  and  to  make  grits,  or  fine  hom- 
iny from  shelled  corn,  with  a  degree  of  ease  and 
convenience  never  attained  before. 

Judging  from  the  popularity  of  this  mill  in  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  aud  other  stock-raising  States,  where 
more  than  six  thousand  of  them  are  in  use,  it  must 
have  been  found  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  farmer  in 
the  saving  of  labor  and  expense.  The  patentee 
claims  for  it  the  merit  of  "a  peculiar,  improved  ar- 
rangement, by  which  it  first  breaks,  then  crushes 
and  crumbles  the  cob  at  the  centre  of  the  mill,  thus 
lessening  the  strain  upon  botlr  mill  and  team,  the 
chief  work  of  crushing  being  thrown  upon  the  cen- 
tral parts  by  a  judicious  application  of  the  leverage 
power."  Messrs.  Parker,  White  &  Gannett  are  the 
patentee's  agents  in  this  city. 


SHEEP  HUSBANDRY  IN  MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

The  great  diminution  of  sheep  husl)andry  in  this 
State  is  very  much  to  be  deplored ;  it  is  a  striking 
indication  of  deterioration  and  decay  in  our  agricul- 
ture, unless  we  find  that  something  more  i)rofitable 
has  taken  its  \Aace.  We  shall  look,  however,  in 
vain  for  anything  of  the  kind ;  every  sheep,  there- 
fore, lost  from  the  census  of  IS.jO,  as  compared  with 
that  of  1S4(),  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  State.  Shcej)  are  the  most  active  and 
])rofitable  agents  in  the  work  of  amelioration  and 
farm  imiirovemeut.  Valuable  as  fertilizers  when 
folded,  thev  likewise  improve  and  renovate  pasture 
lands,  brought  as  ours  Ikuc  been  by  neglect  to  a 
state  bordering  ujion  non-productiveness. 

Two  objections  are  commonly  made  to  keeping 
sheep,  one  is  that  they  are  difficult  of  restraint,  and 
the  other  that  they  are  very  liable  to  l)e  worried  and 
destroyed  by  dogs.     With'regard  to  the  first  objec- 
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tion,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  breeds  of  sheep 
so  docile  and  quiet,  that  they  only  require  the  usual 
fences  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  The  second 
objection  is  a  much  more  serious  one,  because  we 
have  not  the  remedy  in  our  own  hands,  unless  we 
keep  constantly  on  the  watch  against  trespassers. 
Our  agricultural  towns,  however,  can  aid  the  farmer 
very  much  in  this  matter.  There  is  no  more  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  prohibit  dogs  fi-om  running 
at  large,  as  cattle  or  any  other  animals  liable  to  do 
injury,  with  penalties  attached  to  the  infraction  of 
any  law  passed  for  preventing  tlais  measure,  as  to 
insure  a  proper  obedience  to  it.  Li  many  parts  of 
Rhode  Island,  where  sheep  husbandry  has  increased 
very  much  of  late,  the  farmers  have  united  together 
to  keep  off  dogs,  allowing  no  person  to  go  over 
their  land  if  accompanied  by  one.  Many  suffer  their 
dogs  to  roam  about,  or  to  be  their  companions  in 
the  field  and  the  road,  from  inconsiderateness,  and 
when  once  they  come  to  know  the  injury  caused  by 
them,  they  are  quite  ready  to  join  in  preventing  it. — 
Mr.  Fay's  Address. 


WOEKIHG  COWS. 

Were  the  question  submitted  to  us  —  "Why 
should  not  the  cow  be  subjected  to  the  yoke,  as  well 
as  the  ox  ?"  the  only  reply,  probably,  we  should 
be  able  to  make,  would  be  the  very  insufficient  one, 
that  popular  custom  is  averse  to,  and  would  not 
sanction  it.  Prejudice  often  goes  a  great  way,  in 
such  matters,  even  with  the  best  informed.  In 
this  country  the  cow  has  rarely  been  subjected  to 
labor  of  any  kind ;  yet  in  other  countries  the  case 
is  different.  In  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  she  is 
made  to  labor,  both  on  the  farm  and  on  the  road, 
and  is  said  to  be  not  only  quicker  but  more  tracta- 
ble than  the  ox.  One  of  our  writers,  who  appears 
to  have  investigated  this  subject  with  considerable 
industry,  remarks  : — "We  have  no  doubt  that  many 
farmers  who  do  not  want  cattle  for  travelling  much 
on  the  road,  will  find  an  advantage  in  working  cows. 
As  this  custom  is  not  common  among  us,  it  would 
be  at  once  opposed  by  many  as  inconsistent,  and 
unreasonable.  In  this  respect  it  would  be  like 
many  other  improvements.  There  was  a  time  when 
many  farmers  thought  the  only  method  to  dispose 
of  a  large  quantity  of  apples,  was  to  work  hard  in 
the  fall  and  fill  up  their  cellars  with  cider,  and  then 
work  hard  in  the  winter  to  drink  it  up.  They  would 
have  laughed  at  the  thought  of  wintering  hogs  in  a 
thriving  condition,  or  fattening  them  mostly  on  ap- 
ples ;  ])ut  experience  has  taught  them  that  apples 
are  valuable  for  making  pork,  and  that  much  cider- 
drinking  is  attended  with  trouble  and  expense,  and 
is  injurious  to  health ;  and  had  we  time,  we  would 
show  that  many  other  improvements,  when  first  in- 
troduced, were  regarded  as  changes  for  the  woi-se." 

Another,  adopting  the  same  ^•iews,  says  : — "Why 
cannot  cows  work  as  well  as  mares  that  are  with 
foal,  or  have  to  nourish  offspring  ?  Mares,  without 
injury  to  themselves  or  their  young,  perform  con- 
siderable labor  till  within  a  month  or  two  of  their 


foaling ;  and  they  again  labor  within  a  few  Aveeks  af- 
ter that  time,  and  with  kind  and  gentle  treatment, 
and  good  keeping,  they  and  their  colts  are  better 
than  they  would  be,  if  they  were  entirely  idle. 
Look  at  animals  through  the  A\ide  creation,  and  see 
how  few  among  them  are  idle  mothers !  Exercise 
is  conducive  to  health  and  strength ;  and  every  an- 
imal, four-legged,  as  well  as  two-legged,  ought  to 
take,  at  least,  moderate  exercise,  as  it  is  conducive 
to  their  comfort." 

In  this  connection  we  present  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  experiment,  made  some  years  since,  by 
an  intelligent  "Yankee  Farmer,"  who  had  found  the 
expense  of  keeping  a  yoke  of  oxen  on  a  small  farm 
somewhat  more  debilitating,  in  a  pecuniary  sense, 
than  his  conceptions  of  strict  economy  mduced  him 
to  regard  advisable.  He  commenced  working  his 
cows  in  1836,  in  the  spring,  using  a  pair  of  cows 
that  had  calved  the  previous  January.  They  were 
four  years  old  and  of  a  large  size.  He  did  all  his 
plowing  and  other  spring  work  with  them,  work- 
ing them  almost  every  day.  During  this  time  they 
continued  to  give  a  good  mess  of  milk,  and  he  was 
unable  to  discover  that  their  labor  occasioned  any 
skrimpage,  except  on  a  couple  of  days  when  a  young 
colt,  which  was  under  process  of  "breaking"  was 
worked  before  them,  and  occasioned  them  unusual 
fatigue.  In  the  summer  he  hauled  his  hay  with 
them,  and  was  not  aware  that  they  failed  in  any  re- 
spect to  do  as  well  as  oxen.  During  the  winter, 
which  was  remarkable  for  its  severity,  and  the  depth 
of  the  frequent  snows,  they  were  used  for  brealcing 
roads,  and  not  unfrequently  got  so  deeply  into  the 
drifts,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  relieve  them  by 
shovelling.  They  were  not,  however,  in  the  shght- 
est  degree  injured,  and  calved  the  following  April. 

The  subsequent  autumn,  he  worked  an  additional 
yoke,  making  a  team  of  four  cows.  With  these  he 
did  all  his  plowing,  breaking  green-sward,  during 
thirteen  or  fourteen  days,  besides  plowing  his  corn 
and  potato  lands. 

His  hay  was  again  housed  by  them,  and  in  the 
fall  they  harvested  his  crops,  and  were  emjjloyed 
very  constantly  till  a  late  period  in  hauling  wood, 
rocks,  &c.  Their  food  Nvas  straw,  turnips  and  hay. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  cows,  properly  subjected  to 
the  yoke,  are  quicker  and  smarter  than  oxen,  and 
will  perform  more  labor,  according  to  their  size,  if 
kept  in  good  condition. 

They  are  also  less  difficult  to  break,  he  says,  than 
steers,  as  all  except  one  were  perfectly  mild  and 
kind  after  the  third  day.  In  this  case  the  keeping 
was  no  doubt  good,  as  it  should  always  be  when 
these  useful  animals  are  subjected  to  the  yoke. 

When  cows  are  made  to  labor,  care  and  kindness 
are  of  the  greatest  importance.  On  this  subject, 
a  writer  very  truly  remarks  : — "Every  animal  should 
be  treated  with  kindness,  but  harsh  treatment  of 
oxen  would  not.  be  attended  with  so  much  injury, 
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as  it  would  with  cows.  One  of  these  cows  is  part- 
ly, and  if  we'  recollect  right,  mostly  of  the  Durham 
short-horned  breed ;  she  is  an  excellent  worker  and 
a  good  milch  cow;  Another  farmer  informs  us  that 
he  knew  of  two  cows  being  worked  as  regularly  as 
oxen,  and  worked  hard  too,  from  the  time  they 
were  calves,  till  they  were  six  or  seven  years  old, 
and  they  were  of  a  large  size  and  very  handsome. 
He  understood  that  they  gave  a  good  mess  of  milk 
when  well  kept." 

Persons  hanng  had  opportunities  of  observing 
the  action  of  these  animals,  when  subjected  to  labor 
on  the  road,  have  been  surprised  by  the  singular 
docility  and  milchiess  they  evinced,  and  the  alacrity 
with  which  they  obeyed  the  commands,  and  even 
the  motions  of  the  cbiver. 

On  the  small  farms  in  Massachusetts,  and  espe- 
cially near  the  cities,  where  the  making  of  milk  is 
the  principal  object,  it  is  important  to  dispense  with 
oxen.  A  horse  or  two  we  must  have  to  go  to  mar- 
ket, meeting  or  mill,  and  with  a  horse  and  two  or 
four  cows,  all  the  work  of  such  farms  may  be  con- 
veniently performed.  These  suggestions  may  seem 
to  some  as  of  little  value,  but  there  certainly  can  be 
no  hai'm  in  a  consideration  of  the  subject. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CLIFF  SWALLOWS. 

Friexd  Bro\\'x  : — Knowing  that  anything  relat- 
ing to  birds  is  interesting  to  you,  I  propose  to  add 
my  mite  in  relation  to  swallows.  Late  in  June, 
last  summer,  six  or  eight  of  the  cliff  swallows  came 
to  my  open  shed,  where  I  keep  my  wagon,  cart,  &c., 
and  built  a  nest  in  a  very  short  time,  say  three  or 
four  days.  In  as  short  time  as  possible  the  old  bird 
was  sitting.  Soon,  another  pair  came  and  went  to 
work  at  their  leism^e,  taking  their  own  time  to  do 
their  work.  After  the  first  nest  of  eggs  were 
hatched,  and  the  young  had  nearly  attained  their 
growth,  we  found  the  nest  and  young  birds  all  on 
the  ground,  and  the  old  birds  missing.  Wishing 
to  get  a  settlement  of  these  l:)irds  around  my  build- 
ings, I  set  my  wits  to  work  to  save  them.  I  went 
and  found  a  second-hand  robins'  nest,  drove  up 
some  nails,  put  uj)  the  nest,  put  in  the  young  birds, 
and  the  old  ones  came  and  took  care  of  them,  and 
put  on  another  story,  and  trained  their  young  until 
they  were  aljle  to  fly.  The  second  nest  fell  down 
just  as  the  young  ones  were  able  to  fly. 

Now  the  reason  why  I  write  this,  is  to  make  a 
few  suggestions  to  those  mIio  like  to  have  those 
swallows  about  their  premises  ;  and  I  would  say  that 
I  have  never  known  them  to  Iniild  on  new  buildings; 
and,  also,  when  they  come  and  look  about  and  stick 
on  a  little  mud  and  conuuence  operations,  that  if 
you  put  u])  anything  to  helj)  them,  they  are  sure  to 
leave  for  the  season.  Now  to  try  to  accommodate 
them,  I  have  lately  put  uj)  some  "old  dirty  strips  of 
board  in  the  places  where  for  several  years  they 
have  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  locate  them- 
selves, and  if  any  happen  to  see  this  and  wish  to  get 
a  colony  of  swallows,  I  wish'  they  would  try  mv  ex- 
periment. '    B.  F.  Cutter. 

■Pelham,  A*.  H.,  Oct.,  1855. 


I       CRUMBLING  BONES  IN  ASHES. 

Ha^'iug  seen  in  the  Fanner  a  short  time  since  a 
communication  from  friend  E.  G.  E.,  of  Yarmouth, 
concernuig  his  "bones,"  in  which  he  complains  that 
his  l)ones,  though  jjacked  away  last  April  (I  beUeve, 
for  I  have  not  the  ])aper  at  hand,)  will  not  soften ; 
let  me  give  him  a  bit  of  my  o-wn  experience. 

A  year  ago  last  March,  I  saw  a  statement  in  the 
Dollar  JVewspaper,  that  bones  treated  as  friend  B. 
has  treated  his,  would  decompose  and  make  good 
j  manure.  Accordingly  I  took  a  barrel  and  put  in 
ashes  three  or  four  niches  deep,  then  a  layer  of 
bones,  and  covered  them  \s\t\\  aslies.  It  was  then 
wet  with  urine  from  day  to  day,  till  I  supposed  the 
ashes  was  com])letcly  saturated  Avith  the  hquid. 
Then  another  layer  of  bones  Avas  added,  and  cover- 
ed as  before,  and  Avet  with  the  same  hquid.  This 
process  was  repeated  till  the  barrel  was  full,  and 
1  then  left  michsturbed  till  the  last  of  ^lay,  when  it 
was  dug  out  to  be  used,  and  the  bones  were  found 
to  be  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a  shovel,  excejjt  a 
few  jaw-bones  and  teeth,  which  seemed  to  be  proof 
against  the  leech,  in  a  great  measure.  I  have  now 
Ruta  Bagas  growng  on  the  mixture.  It  was  put 
i  in  the  drills  and  covered  about  four  mchcs  ;  I  sup- 
posed it  might  be  rather  strong,  and  buried  it  ac- 
cordingly. Within  a  Aveek  or  two  those  Bagas 
looked  as  if  they  had  got  hold  of  something  that 
agreed  with  them. 

If  E.  G.  B.  Avill  give  Iris  bones  time,  I  think  fhere 
AAiU  be  no  trouble  about  there  becoming  soft  enough 
to  be  picked  to  pieces  AAith  the  fingers,  as  the  most 
of  mine  Avere.  But  mme  were  in  pickle  nearly  13 
months,  instead  of  3  or  4,  as  friend  B.  says  his 
have  been.  Whether  soap  suds  Avould  be  more  ef- 
fectual than  urine,  or  less  so,  is  a  prolilem  to  be 
solved  by  some  one  Avho  is  more  of  a  chemist  than 
myself.  I  used  the  urine  in  order  to  save  it,  as  my 
faith  in  the  softening  of  the  bones  Avas  hke  a  "small 
grain  of  mustard  seed."  From  present  appearance 
the  mixture  is  a  very  poAverful  fertilizer  lor  Ruta 
Bagas  at  least.  To  be  patient,  fi-icnd  B.,  let  them 
soak  till  next  spring  and  then  try  it  on  some  of 
your  crops,  and  let  us  know  the  result  of  your  cx- 
2)eriments.  S. 

J^orth  Yarmouth,  Aug.  6,  1855. 

Note. — We  hke  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
above  communication.  The  course  proposed  AA-ill 
make  a  rare  combination  of  fertihzing  materials, 
and  a  hogshead  or  vat  near  the  out-house  of  cA^ery 
house-keeper  filled  as  directed,  Avill  become  useful 
in  more  Avays  than  one. — Ed.  Maine  Farmer. 

We  copy  the  above  from  the  .Maine  Farmer,  and 
highly  apjjrove  of  the  plan  recommended  for  such 
localities  as  can  furnish  unleached  wood  ashes,  and 
Avhere  vsulpheric  acid  cannot  be  procured — but  Avhen 
sulphuric  acid  can  be  bought  at  3  cents  per  pound, 
or  less,  and  not  ashes,  should  be  used  to  decom])ose 
bones.  The  bones  may  be  thus  prepared  : — Mix 
Ijoncs  and  brusli  together,  then  set  fire  to  the  brush, 
which,  if  the  quantity  of  brush  be  not  too  large, 
Avill  carlionize  the  bones  on  their  surfaces  alone,  and 
thus  render  them  friable,  so  as  to  be  easily  broken. 
AVhen  broken  they  are  then  ready  for  treatment 
with  suljjhuric  acid,  thus : — Stand  a  hogshead  on 
end,  tiike  out  the  up])er  head,  trim  ofi"  the  edge  of 
this  head  and  l)ore  a  few  augur-holes,  of  a  hah-inch 
or  njorc  in  diameter,  through  it,  place  a  Icav  stones 
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or  bricks  on  the  bottom  head,  and  on  these  place 
the  up])er  head  prepared  as  above — then  throw  in 
100  gallons  of  water,  and  5  to  10  gallons  of  sul- 
])huric  acid,  stirring  the  water  briskly  to  prevent  the 
acid  tailing  to  the  bottom  ;  then  throw  in  the  burnt 
bones,  stirring  the  mass  each  day  for  a  week,  after 
which  the  dissolved  portion  of  the  bones  may  be 
drawn  from  the  bottom  and  thrown  over  any  com- 
post, or  applied  in  the  fluid  form  dilute,  direct  to 
the  land.  Masses  of  earth  or  charcoal  dust  may 
be  witted  with  it,  and  then  scattered  like  ashes  or 
other  finely  divided  manure.  More  bones  and  acid 
may  from  time  to  time  he  added  to  the  hogshead, 
taking  care  always  to  have  more  bones  than  the 
acid  will  dissolve.  One  bushel  of  bones,  so  prepar- 
ed, will  be  more  effective  on  the  crops  of  the  fii'st 
five  jears,  than  ten  bushels  treated  with  ashes. 
Working  Farmer. 


HOW  TO  GROW  GOOD  FRUIT. 

There  is  still  large  quantities  of  fruit  cultivated 
that  is  not  worth  taking  to  market.  Hmidi-eds  of 
bushels  of  apples  have  been  made  into  execrable 
pies  in  Boston  this  fall,  merely  because  they  could 
be  purchased  at  a  trifle  less  cost  than  those  of  a 
better  quality.  But  it  is  a  mistaken  economy,  as  a 
mild,  good-flavored  apple  would  require  less  sugar 
and -then  make  a  better  pie.  Many  persons  have  a 
pride  in,  and  attach  too  much  consequence  to  an 
apple  which  sprang  up  spontaneously  on  their  own 
farm,  or,  perha])s,  which  they  have  cultivated  with 
some  care,  and  then  numbers  of  seedlings  occupy 
the  places  that  should  be  improved  by  finer  vari- 
eties, and  which,  if  cultivated,  would  afibrd  a  great- 
er profit. 

The  New  York  Tribune  brings  to  notice  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Just  see  how  easy  it  is  to  grow  better  fruit.  In 
Adams  county,  Ohio,  John  Loughry  has  a  peach 
orchard  of  eleven  acres  that  has  yielded  him  this 
year  five  thousand  dollars,  while  peaches  have  been 
selling  in  Cincinnati  at  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  his  orchard  would  not  have 
produced  that  sum  at  that  price.  No,  it  did  not. 
lie  got  two  dollars  a  bushel  more  readily  than  his 
leighbor  got  twenty-five  cents  for  the  same  variety 
■jf  peaches.     And  this  is  how  he  did  it : — 

"When  the  peaches  had  arrived  at  the  size  of  a 
hickory  nut,  he  employed  a  large  force  and  put  on 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  days'  work  in  picking 
off  the  excess  of  fruit.  Probably  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  fruit  then  on  the  trees  was  carefully 
removed.  Each  Hmh  was  taken  hy  hand, and  where 
within  a  space  of  eighteen  inches  there  would  be, 
perhaps,  twenty-five  peaches,  but  five  of  the  fairest 
ones  would  l)e  left  to  ripen.  By  carefully  removing 
all  but  the  strongest  specimens  and  throwing  all  the 
■vigor  of  the  trees  into  them,  the  peaches  have  ri- 
pened early,  and  are  remarkable  for  size  and  excel- 
lence of  quality." 

There,  this  was  labor — seven  months'  labor  of 
one  man  in  a  small  peach  orchard !  What  of  it  ? 
His  net  profits  were  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand dollars.  If  he  had  neglected  his  trees  his 
profits  would  have  been  a  crop  of  peaches  hardly 
fit  to  feed  the  pigs. 


In  the  management  of  his  trees,  ]\Ir.  Loughry 
keeps  them  trimmed  in,  and  annually  removes 
about  one-half  the  wood  that  is  formed.  He  uses  a 
compost,  and  omits  nothing  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fection, and  thus  keeps  the  trees  in  full  vigor.  Will 
other  flirmers  take  a  hint  and  follow  so  good  an 
example  ? 

Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TETE-A-TETE  OF  THE  MILKMAIDS, 

BY   "ANGELraA   ABIGAIL." 

Becky,  see  the  sunset  glowing, 
O'er  the  fields  a  radiance  throwing, 

Golden,  pure  and  steady  ; 
0,  its  beams  illume  my  spirit. 
(That's  our  cow-bell— don't  you  hear  it  ? 

Get  the  milk-pans  ready  !) 

Yes,  dear  Sally,  look  and  listen  ! 
Now  the  dew  begins  to  glisten — 

Hark  !  the  night-bird's  sonnet ! 
What  a  balmy  bi'eeze  is  blowing  ! 
(Head  the  brindle  cow — she's  going — 

Kun — I'll  hold  your  bonnet '.) 

Becky,  does  the  twilight  hour. 
By  its  bland  and  soothing  power. 

With  sweet  musings  fill  you  f 
Peace  hangs  round  us  like  a  mantle — 
(Soh  now,  Sukey,  come,  be  gentle  '. 

Stop  that  kicking,  will  you  ?) 

With  music  earth  is  overflowing — 
There,  the  hungry  calves  are  lowing  ! 

How  those  tins  do  rattle  ! 
But  I  fain  would  wander,  Sally, 
To  some  green  and  quiet  valley. 

Minus  horned  cattle. 

Becky,  life's  a  fleeting  hour ; 

Joy  brings  grief — e'en  cream  will  sour — 

Yet  'tis  vain  complaining  ; 
Mortals  now  get  milk  and  honey 
Only  by  hard  work  and  money  ! 

(Set  the  pans  for  straining  !) 


REGULARITY  IN  FEEDING  CATTLE. 

Stephens,  in  his  "Book  of  the  Farm,"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing illustration  of  the  necessity  of  regularity  and 
method  of  agricultural  duties  : 

In  thus  minutely  detailing  the  duties  of  the  cat- 
tle-man, my  object  has  been  to  show  you  rather  how 
the  turnips  and  fodder  should  be  distributed  rela- 
tively than  absolutely  ;  but  whatever  hour  and  min- 
ute the  cattle-man  finds,  from  experience,  he  can 
devote  to  each  portion  of  his  work,  you  should  see 
that  he  performs  tlie  same  operation  at  the  same 
time  every  day.  By  paying  strict  attention  to  time 
the  cattle  will  be  ready  "for  and  expect  their  wonted 
meals  at  the  appointed  times,  and  will  not  complain 
until  they  arrive.  Complaints  from  his  stock  sliould 
be  distressing  to  every  farmer's  cars,  for  he  may  be 
assured  they  Mill  not  complain  until  they  feel  hunger 
and  if  allowed  to  hunger,  they  will  not  onlj-  lose 
condition,  but  render  themselves,  by  cUscontent,  less 
cajrable  of  acquiring  it  when  the  food  happens  to  be 
fully  given.  Wherever  you  hear  lowings  from  cat- 
tle, )ou  may  safely  conclude  that  matters  are  con- 
ducted there  in  an  irregular  manner.  The  cattle- 
man's rule  is  a  simple  one,  and  easily  remcmliered, 
—  Give  food  and  fodder  io  cattle  at  fixed  times,^  and 
dispense  them  in  a  fixed  routine.  I  had  a  striking 
instance    of  the  bad   effects  of  irregular  attention 
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to  cattle.  An  old  staid  laborer  was  appointed  to  both.  It  may  be  blessed  in  leading  the  heart  up  to 
take  charge  of  cattle,  and  ^vas  quite  able  and  wil-  the  love  of  the  Rose  of  Sharon  and  the  garden  of 
ling  to  undertake  the  task.    He  got  his  own  way  at,  God. — American  Messenger. 

first,  as  I  had  observed  many  laboring  men  display  

great  ingenuity  in  arranging  their  work.     Lowings  i  ^,,^  ^^,^  Y«^  Engiaml  Farmer. 

were  soon  lieard  from  the  stock  m  all  quarters,] 

both  in  and  out  of  doors,  which  intimated  the  want  THE  CANKER  WORM  AGAIN. 


of  regularity  in  the  cattle-man  ;  whilst  the  poor  crea- 
ture himself  was  constantly  in  a  state  of  bustle  and 
uneasiness.     To  put  an  end  to  this  cUsorderly  state 


CAN  WE   PROTECT   OUR   ORCHARDS   FROM   HIS  RAVA- 
GES ?— A  PLAN  THAT  HAS  SUCCEEDED, 

Mr.  Editor  : — Permit  me  to  correct  a  grammat- 


of  things,  I  apportioned  his  entire  day's  Avork  by ;  ical  error  in  my  last  communication,  in  which  I  des- 
his  own  watch ;  and  on  implicitly  following  the  plan  ignated  the  female  moth  by  the  unfeminine  appel- 


he  not  only  soon  satisfied  the  wants  of  every  animal 
committed  to  his  charge,but  had  abundant  leisure  to 
lend  a  hand  to  anything  that  required  his  temporary 


lation,  "he. 

Last  fall  my  fother  caught  several  of  the  female 
moths,  and  putting  them  under  a  tumbler,  watched 


assistance.    His  old  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  ^  their  movements.     True  to  their  instincts,  they  im- 
when  he  found  the  way  of  making  all  his  creatures ,  mecUately  commenced  toiHng  up  the  sides  of  the 


happy,  and  his  kindness  to  them  was  so  midenatin^, 
they  woidd  have  done  whatever  he  liked. 


tumbler.     Some  could  advance  but  a  few  lines ;  one 
or  two,  after  several  inetiectual  attempts,  at  length 
reach  the  inverted  bottom,  when  they  stopped,  and 
TTJ  -VT?  "DT  A  TffTTTaT"  feltabout,  Seemingly  in  trouble.  In  a  few  minutes  they 

IKiliTi  rLA^ilriU'.  mustered  courage  and  endeavored  to  walk  the  glas- 

We  notice  among  the  munificent  bequests  of  El-  sy  plain,  but  in  every  attempt  no  sooner  were  their 
liott  Cressen,  a  legacy  of  $-5,000  to  be  employed  in  |  hinder  feet  raised  from  the  sides,  than  down  the 
planting  trees  in  Phiiadelphia.  There  is  something 'poor  insects  came.  Here,  then,  was  a  fact  estab- 
touching  in  this  gift.  It  is  fragrant  of  good  taste  i  lished,  that  the  female  moth  could  not  carrij  its 
and  friendly  feeling.  It  seems  to  express  gvatitude  destructive  load  across  a  horizontal  surface  of  glass. 
for  the  comforting  shade  of  some  old  tree  under  j  That  they  are  provided  with  the  foot-fiap  or  suction 
M'hich  the  weary  philanthropist  had  meditated  his  apparatus  attached  to  the  feet  of  most  insects,  to 
schemes  of  usefulness;  and  of  considerate  interest! enable  them,  by  an  atmospheric  pressure,  to  more 
for  the  health  and  pleasure  of  future  generations, [than  counterbalance  the  falling  down  power  of 
who  are  to  people  the  city  of  his  birth.  And  when 'gravity,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  could  as- 
monuments  of  marble  and  of  bronze  shall  crumble,  Icend  the  sides  of  the  tumbler.  Now  for  a  practical 
the  broad  arms  of  the  elm  and  the  oak  shall  stand  appHcation  of  this  fact,  which  points  to  a  horizontal 


out  against  the  sky  as  the  befitting  memento  of  the 
liberality  and  the  last  of  the  tree-loving  Philadelphi- 
an. 

Every  one  should  plant  trees.  No  object  is  more 
beautiful  than  a  spreacUng  elm,  or  a  lively  ever- 
green ;  none  more  productive  than  the  apple  or  the 
luscious  pear.  Hall'  the  labor  bestowed  on  a  single 
crop  of  potatoes,  would  originate  an  orchard,  the 
product  of  which  in  a  few  years  would  be  equal  in 
value  annually,  to  the  potato  crop,  yet  with  but  little 


plane  of  glass  as  an  impassatjle  Ixarrier  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  moth.  The  lamented  Mr.  CoLK,  in  his 
excellent  Fruit  Book,  states  that  Mr.  F.  Dana,  of 
Roxbury,  in  the  Ploughman,  recommends  that  the 
tree  be  surrounded  by  a  collar  of  wood  made  slip- 
pery by  glass  on  the  under  side.  Of  the  mechani- 
cal application  of  the  glass  ^Ir.  Cole  gives  us  no  in- 
formation. Mr.  "VVilham  Bowler,  of  this  town,  con- 
jecturing that  glass  would  be  impassable  to  the 
moth,  during  the  last  fall  and  winter  protected  liis 


labor  beyond  the  harvesting.  A  fortnight's  toil  in  j  trees  accordingly,  and  the  result  was,  as  might  be 
the  spring  or  autumn,  in  transplanting  choice  fruit- j  conjectured  from  the  tumbler  experiments,  though 
trees  to  tlie  roadside,  or  tastefully  grouping  them  [his  neighbors  were  sorely  troubled  by  the  ravages 
on  the  lawn,  will  ultimately  add  more  to  the  value  |  of  the  canker  worm,  his  own  trees  were  com])ara- 
of  the  place  than  twice  the  time  employed  in  build-  tively  unharmed,  and   doul)tk'ss  would  have  been 


ing  (u-  fencing.  For  their  own  comfort,  for  the 
sake  of  their  descendants,  for  the  taste  and  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  plant  trees — let  everybody 
plant  trees. 

That  bald,  naked  church,  tasteless,  treeless!  Who 
will  have  compassion  on  the  worshipjiers,  and  sur- 
round it  with  trees  ?  That  district  school-house, 
bare  and  unsightly ;  who  will  interest  the  boys  in 
])lanting  and  protecting  shrul)s  and  trees  that  will 
make  it  an  attractive  and  l)cautiful  spot  ?  Those 
verdureless  villages,  with  tlieir  houses  thrust  upon 
the  street — who  will  distribute  honey-suckles,  and 
Virginia  creejjers  and  prairie  roses,  that  they  may 
be  turned  into  civilized  habitations  P 

Thei'e  is  a  softening,  humanizing  influence  in  hor 
ticultui'e  and  tree-planting,  that  we  could  Mish  were 
more  general,  'i'here  is  too  much  danger  of  the 
gross  and  sensual  and  selfish  in  our  national  char- 


wholly  so,  if  the  plan  had  occurred  to  him  earlier, 
before  the  moth  was  on  the  move.  For  Mr.  Bowl- 
er's method  of  a])plying  the  glass,  I  would  refer  to 
that  gentleman  himself,  as,  from  the  use  he  intends 
to  make  of  his  plan,  it  is  not  projjcr  that  I  should 
make  it  ])ublic.  However,  I  would  say,  that  though 
he  has  courteously  given  us  free  permission  to  avml 
ourselves  of  his  ingenuity,  my  father  has  designed, 
and  is  now  protecting  our  trees  by  the  following 
method,  believing  it  to  be  as  cheaj),  as  efficacious, 
and  con«derably  easier  of  apjjlication  than  that  of 
Mr.  Bowler. 

For  large  trees,  take  two  pieces  of  board,  oblong 
squares,  cut  a  semicircle  out  of  each  of  them,  so 
that  when  united  the  two  may  embrace  tlie  tree  in 
the  circle.  Next  take  four  strips  of  board,  to  l)e 
used  as  cleats  to  surround  the  wooden  ])latform  on 
the  upper  side,  at  al)out  half  an  inch  fi-om  its  edge. 


actcr;  and  while  our  reliance  must  be  on  religious i  Before  securing  these  cleats,  groove  them  away  on 
and  educational  influences  to  correct  this  tendency,  I  their  edges,  to  the  depth  of  about  three-fourths  of 
we  Ijclieve  tlrat  good  and  only  good  would  come  ofjan  inc/i,  with  a  width  of  about  three-sixteenths  of 
the  love  for  trees  and  flowers,  and  the  cultivation  of|  an  inch.     Secure  these  cleats  to  the  platform  (the 
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two  transverse  ones  ■will  serve  to  connect  the  two 
jjarts  together,)  by  screws  or  nails,  as  you  please, 
though  to  facilitate  removal  it  will  be  better  to  fas- 
ten the  transverse  ones  by  screws.  Secure  the  plat- 
form to  the  trees,  either  by  suspending  it  by  strings 
from  the  lower  limbs,  or  by  wedging  with  wedges 
of  wood,  in  either  case  filUng  up  between  the  plat- 
form and  the  tree  with  a  stuffing  of  tow,  oakum, 
or  some  substance  which  will  prevent  the  moth 
fi"om  passing  between  it  and  the  tree.  Some  who 
have  tried  sea-weed  as  stuffing,  have  abandoned  it, 
believing  from  its  tendency  to  hold  moisture,  or 
from  other  reasons  it  furnished  a  tempting  place 
for  the  operations  of  the  borer.  Ha\'ing  fastened 
the  cleat  as  before  directed,  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  edge,  surround  the  platform  by  slips  of  glass, 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  width,  sliding 
the  slips  under  the  grooves  in  the  cleats  ;  the  glass 
will  thus  rest  on  the  platform  completely  surround- 
ing it,  and  projecting  beyond  it  from  one  to  two 
inches,  as  may  be.  The  space  that  will  remain  be- 
tween the  cleats  and  glass  of  ordinary  thickness,  will, 
of  course,  require  sufficient  stuffing  with  cotton, 
oakum,  or  some  light  material,  to  keep  the  glass  in 
its  place ;  but  room  must  be  left  sufficient  to  alloAv 
for  the  warping  of  the  wood,  and  consequent  bend- 
ing of  the  glass ;  still  the  experimenter  must  be 
prepared  to  find  some  of  liis  strips  cracked  from  this 
cause,  though  it  may  be  mostly  ob\iated  by  treating 
the  woodwork  to  a  good  coating  "of  paint  before  ap- 
plying it.  Should  the  glass  finally  crack,  he  will 
still  find  it  as  good  a  protector  as  before.  Glass  for 
the  above  jjurpose  can  usually  be  found  among  the 
waste  23ieces  of  the  glazier.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
wipe  the  projecting  portion  of  the  under  side  of  the 
glass,  to  keep  it  free  from  dust  or  particles  of  earth, 
which  may  be  dashed  on  bj'  rains,  otherwise  by 
stej)ping  from  particle  to  particle,  the  moth  may  be 
able  to  bridge  the  barrier. 

With  our  trees  thus  protected,  we  consider  them 
secure  from  the  intrusions  of  the  moth  fraternity, 
those  with  wings  sufficient  for  flying  being  except- 
ed, and  experience  may  teach  us  that  we  must  also 
except  an  occasional  specimen  whose  abdominal 
load  is  exceedingly  light,  perhaps  supplying  one  or 
two  exceptions  in  the  course  of  a  season.  There  is 
room  of  course  to  modify  the  above  plan  in  some  of 
its  particulars,  to  suit  the  judgment  and  experience 
of  each ;  for  instance,  m  the  distance  between  the 
cleats  and  edges  of  the  platform,  some  may  pi'efer  to 
have  them  nearer,  and  the  glass  consequently  nar- 
rower, but  the  above  is  the  plan  my  father  has 
adopted  for  our  larger  trees,  and  such  as  it  is  I 
cheerfully  present  it  for  the  consideration  of  our 
brother  farmers,  and  should  their  ingenuity  or  ex- 
perience enable  them  to  suggest  improvements,  we 
should  be  very  happy  to  learn  them.  If  the  trees 
are  small,  say  under  six  inches  in  diameter,  instead 
of  the  platform  they  may  be  directly  encircled  by 
glass.  First  surround  such  trees  by  a  thick  ring  of 
rich  putty,  and  allow  it  to  remain  a  short  time  to 
harden,  then  insert  your  glass,  having  first  cut  off 
the  corners  to  prevent  all  unnecessary  pressure ; 
the  glass  will  now  externally  have  the  form  of  an 
octagon.  Should  it  appear  likely  to  fall,  it  may 
be  propped  by  two  or  more  supporters,  resting  on 
the  ground.  I  should  remark  relative  to  this  last 
plan,  that  its  practicability  is  to  a  degree  conjectu- 
ral, though  from  a  limited  test  we  are  sanguine  that 
it  will  succeed. 

Respecting  the  advantages  of  these  plans,  it  will 


be  readily  seen  that  the  material  used  is  of  low  cost, 
that  the  simple  apparatus  can  be  easily  constnicted 
and  a])i)lied  by  any  person  of  common  ingenuity, 
that  with  the  return  of  the  growing  season  the  pro- 
tection necessary  for  a  large  orchard  could  be  easi- 
ly removed,  witliin  an  hour's  time,  and  finally,  that 
the  enclosing  circle  can  be  easily  enlarged,  so  that 
the  same  collar  may  be  used  around  the  same  tree 
for  many  years. 

Without  knowing  anything  of  the  mechanical 
construction  of  Mr.  Dana's  collar,  which  certainly 
involves  the  same  idea,  I  would  state  that  those 
proposed  serve  as  two-fold  barriers.  The  insect  ap- 
l)ears  to  be  completely  deceived  by  the  glass,  evi- 
dently confiding  much  in  the  testimony  of  its  own 
eyes,  hlce  many  faithless  bipeds,  it  plumps  its  head 
continually  against  the  glass  above,  but  because  it 
perceives  nothing,  believes  nothing.  Tliis  want  of 
faith  in  the  presence  of  any  obstacle  to  their  pro- 
gress, may,  in  part,  account  for  so  few  venturing  on 
the  glass,  for  I  am  told  that  whole  ranks  of  these 
unbelievers  may  be  seen  for  hours  marching  along 
the  borders  of  the  glass,  each  probably  wondering 
Avhy  its  silly  neighbor  don't  go  up.  We  fomid  the 
other  morning  just  under  the  glass  two  curcuKos, 
apparently  checked  in  their  progress  up  the  tree  ; 
but  whether  it  would  serve  as  any  effectual  protec- 
tion against  this  great  winged  enemy,  may  well  be 
questioned,  though  I  note  tliis  fiict. 

I  doubt  whether  to  those  who  have  not  been 
subject  to  their  ravages,  either  the  excellent  Avorks 
of  DoAvning  or  Cole  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  time 
of  the  ascent  of  the  canlver  moth  or  the  ravages  of 
the  canlver  worm.  In  the  year  1852  the  first  indi- 
vidual moth  found  in  the  act  of  ascending  our  trees, 
was  on  Oct.  24  ;  in  18o3,  the  first  found  was  on  the 
13th ;  of  the  year  1854,  we  have  no  record,  while 
on  the  jn-esent  year,  the  first  discovered  was  on  the 
21st  inst.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  from  the 
above  date  that  the  moth  usually  commences  her 
ascent  as  early  as  thefirst  of  October,  and  we  know 
by  observation  that  they  may  be  found  ascending 
on  almost  any  pleasant  day  from  tliis  date  to  the 
close  of  their  season. 

The  moth  ascends  in  increased  numbers  just  af- 
ter a  hard  frost,  which  seems  either  to  quicken  her 
instinct  or  set  her  free  from  some  impiisoned  state 
in  which  she  jireviously  existed.  We  have  exam- 
ined our  trees  each  day  and  each  night  for  the  pa.«;t 
fortnight,  and  find  that  lilce  other  intruders,  they 
prefer  the  cover  of  the  night. 

Of  the  extent  of  their  ravages,  those  mfested  by 
them  can  testify  that  they  will  strip  large  trees,  and 
even  orchards,  so  that  literally  not  a  green  spot  can 
be  found  on  them  ;  and  not  satiated  with  tliis,  they 
will  devour  every  germinating  effort  of  the  tree  to 
recover  itself.  There  is  an  orchard,  almost  Avithin 
stone's  throw  of  where  I  am  now  writing,  which  lost 
by  their  depredations  a  few  years  since  several  of 
its  finest  trees,  trees  of  the  largest  size,  from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  vast- 
spreading  heads  that  have  drawn  the  attention  of 
many  a  passer-by.  But  like  many  other  of  the  far- 
mer's pests,  they  keep  their  "age  and  generation,^' 
now  in  this  neigborhood,  now  in  that,  infesting  one 
locality  for  years,  and  after  one  sweeping  devasta- 
tion, blessing  another  locality  by  an  absence  of  half 
a  century.  Meanwhile  we  must  match  our  intellect 
against  his  instincts.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory. 

Marblehead,  Oct.  30. 
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EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

A  FINE  SWEET  APPLE. 

J.  WiiitMax,  Esq.,  of  South  Abington,  Mass., 
presented  us  a  sweet  apple  the  other  day,  which  we 
think  is  a  new  variety,  and  a  very  fine  one.  It  is  a 
little  above  the  medium  size,  oblong,  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  color,  on  one  side  covered  with  russet 
blotches,  and  the  other  side  free  from  them  ;  stem 
half  an  inch  long,  slender  and  deeply  set ;  calyx  in 
a  shallow  basin,  and  surrounded  by  mmute  blackish 
dots. 

The  flesh  is  tender,  crisp,  juicy,  fine  grain,  ha^^ng 
a  delicious  sweet,  without  any  bitter  or  astringent 
flavor,  and  must  be  a  good  dessert,  as  well  as  baking 
apple.  He  says  it  ripens  in  September,  and  will 
keep  through  October  and  November.  With  the 
fine  crop  of  apples  of  the  present  season,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  procure,  even  in  the  country  about  Boston,  a 
barrel  of  good  sweet  apples.  We  do  believe  that 
not  more  than  one  family  in  twenty,  in  Middlesex 
county,  where  we  reside,  and  know  something  of  its 
products,  have,  to-day,  a  barrel  of  good  sweet  ap- 
ples,— whereas  every  farmer  should  have  at  least 
two  barrels,  and  three  more  of  Baldwins,  Hunt 
Russets,  or  some  other  pleasant  acid  apples. 

We  hope  the  "Whitman  Apple,"  mil  be  sub- 
mitted to  good  judges,  and  if  found  to  be  what  we 
think  it  is,  will  be  brought  into  notice. 

AGRICULTUIl.\L  SCHOOL — VALUE  OF  a\IlKOTS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you,  or  some  of  your  nu- 
merous correspondents,  please  to  inform  me,  through 
the  columns  of  your  valuable  journal,  the  value  of 
carrots,  as  compared  with  oats,  for  horses  and  sheep. 

And  will  you  please  to  tell  me  where  there  is  a 
good  agricultm-al  school  for  those  who  wish  to  go 
for  a  short  time  ?  A.  R.  Pierce, 

West  Townshend,  Vt.,  1855. 

Rem.\rks. — Will  some  of  our  correspondents 
answer  the  inquiries  of  the  writer  above,  who,  we 
suspect,  is  a  lady  ? 

KAHL-RABI. 

Through  the  politeness  of  Thoivus  A.  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Westboro',  one  of  our  systematic  and  in- 
telligent farmers,  we  have  received  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  Kohl-Rabi,  or  Bulb-stalked  cabbage,  (Bras- 
sica  oleracea,  or  caula-rapa.)  This  curious  variety 
of  cabbage  is  a  native  of  Germany,  where  it  is  much 
cultivated,  and  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, by  Sir  Thomas  TyrAvhitt.  The  stem  is  swollen 
Hke  a  tuber,  and,  when  destitute  of  the  leaves,  may 
readily  be  mistaken  for  one.  The  produce  is  near- 
ly the  same  as  that  of  Swedish  turnips,  or  what  we 
usually  call  ruta-bagas,  and  the  soil  that  suits  the 
one  is  equally  good  for  the  other.  It  may  be  so^vn 
in  drills,  or  raised  in  beds,  and  transplanted  like 
cabbages;  in  this  case  the  beds  arc  sometimes  made 
and  the  se9d  sown  in  Autumn,  in  England,  but  it  is 
doubtful  Avhcthcr  tliat  course  would  answer  here. 


It  might,  perhaps,  on  a  small  scale,  where  the  beds 
could  be  covered  with  leaves  or  something  else  as 
a  protection. 

NEW  APPLES. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  send  you  some  apples  raised  by 
Mr.  Lysander  Hollis,  of  this  place.  They  are  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  product  of  a  young  tree — a 
sucker  from  the  roots  of  an  old  tree,  which  was  re- 
moved some  years  ago,  and  which  must,  therefore, 
be  a  natural  fruit.  Please  try  them,  and  give  your 
opinion  of  their  merit.  Yours,  s. 

South  Weymouth,  1855. 

Remarks. — Well,  we  -will.  They  are  below  me- 
diocrity in  texture  and  flavor, — haAing  a  sharp,  acid 
taste,  and  at  the  same  time  coarse,  crumbly  and 
mealy.  Don't  propagate  them.  You  can  find  a 
dozen  varieties  better. 

hops. 
We  are  unable  to  inform  our  correspondent  at 
Lincoln,  Vermont,  what  proportion  of  hops  is  used 
for  distillation,  and  what  for  other  purposes.  A 
large  quantity,  certainly,  are  pressed  into  calces 
weighing  one  or  more  pounds,  and  used  for  family 
purposes,  such  as  making  yeast,  beer,  &c. ;  but  one- 
half,  probably,  of  all  the  crop  produced,  may  be 
used  in  distilling. 

PEARS  on  QUINCE^GOOSEBERRIES — GR.\ZrN"G  MOW- 
ING LANDS — COTTON    CLOTH  FOR  HOT-BEDS. 
]\Ir.  Brown  : — The  willingness  which  you  mani- 
ifest  to  reply  to  the  queries  of  your  correspondents, 
encourages  me  to  ask  a  few  questions  also,  viz.  : 

1.  What  are  the  best  six  vaiieties  of  pears  for 
cultivation  on  the  quince,  taking  into  account  ^igor, 
productiveness  and  flavor  ? 

2.  What  soil  and  treatment  do  goosebenies  re- 
quire, and  what  are  the  best  kinds  to  raise  for  mar- 
ket? 

3.  Is  the  common  practice  of  grazing  mowing 
lands  in  the  fall,  a  good  one  ?  or,  in  other  words, 
does  the  benefit  received  in  increase  of  milk,  &c., 
exceed  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  land,  the  roots 
of  the  grass,  &c. 

4.  I  tlunk  I  have  read  of  white  cotton  cloth  be- 
ing so  prepared  as  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  glass 
on  hot-bed  frames  ;  will  it  answer  the  purpose,  and 
if  so,  how  should  it  be  prepared  ? 

By  answering  any  or  all  the  above  inquiiies  in  the 
Farmer,  you  will  much  oblige, 

Weston,  Oct.,  1855.  A  Young  F.armer. 

Remarks. — 1.  Col.  Wilder,  in  an  excellent  ai-- 
ticle  on  Fruits  in  the  monthlj'  Farmer,  gives  the 
following  list  as  those  which  succeed  well  on  quince 
stocks. 


Louise  Bonne  do  Jersey, 
Vicar  of  WinkfieUl, 
Duchess  d'Anguuleme, 


Glout  Morceau, 
Piisse  Coliuar,  and 

I'rljanisle. 


See  his  article,  page  193,  Monthly  Farmer,  for 
1852. 

2.  The  gooscbcn-y  requires  a  bright  sim  and 
deep  soil,  made  rich  and  kept  light.  See  Cole's 
Fruit  Boo'.v  for  the  varieties.  He  is  probably  as 
near  correct  as  we  can  come. 
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3.  The  common  practice  of  grazing  mowing  lands 
is  exceedingly  injurious.  Where  there  is  a  gener- 
ous second  growtli  of  grass,  a  portion  of  it  may  be 
fed  ofl'  witliout  detriment,  but  to  crop  it  as  is  the 
common  practice,  deprives  the  roots  of  their  vigor, 
and  exposes  them  to  the  winter  winds,  and  is  the 
frequent  source  of  "winter-killing."  Over  feeding 
also  robs  the  land  of  a  coating  of  manure  which 
would  be  found  in  the  tliick  and  decaying  grass  of 
the  second  growth. 

4.  Cotton  cloth,  oiled  with  linseed  oil,  answers  a 
pretty  good  purpose  for  a  hot-bed.  But  a  glazed 
sash  may  be  obtained  so  cheaply  now,  that  it  is 
scarcely  economy  to  resort  to  anything  else. 

APPLES. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  send  samples  of  tliree  vaz-ieties 
of  apples,  of  Avhich  I  wish  to  know  the  names. 

The  largest-sized  red  apple  is  just  now  in  eating, 
bears  well  every  year,  most  in  odd  years ;  tree 
probabh"  forty  years  old. 

Two  specimens  of  what  I  take  to  be  Hunt's  Rus- 
set, keeps  till  ^Slaj-.  Are  they  ?  One  specimen  of 
a  handsome  small,  red  apple,  said  to  be  very  fine, 
m  eating  in  January.  An  answer  to  the  above, 
through  the  Farmer,  or  otherwise,  will  oblige, 

JVorth  .Jindover,  18o5.         Wm.  Batchelder. 

Remarks. — Two  of  the  ap])les  mentioned  above 
are  the  Hunt  Russet — the  others  are  milinown  to  us. 

MAGGOTS   IN   SHEEP. 

GiDDiNGS  Whitmore,  of  Marshall,  Calhoun  Co., 
Micliigan,  informs  us  that  common  honey  appHed 
to  the  heads  of  sheep  afflicted  with  vermin,  or  to 
the  tails  of  lambs  when  docked,  will  cure  them.  Pie 
also  says,  in  answer  to  the  frequent  inquiry,  "What 
does  the  striped  squirrel  do  with  the  dirt  he  exca- 
vates in  making  his  hole  ?"  that  he  has  seen  them 
repeatedly  go  away  with  their  cheeks  stuffed,  and 
drop  the  contents  in  some  stream  near  by,  and  so 
continue  to  Avork  until  their  task  was  completed. 

CULTURE   OF  CRANBERB.IES. 

Mr.  Editor  :— AVill  you  inform  me  through  the 
columns  of  the  Farmer,  the  best  modes  of  cultivat- 
ing cranberries,  on  a  swamp  where  the  turf  is  from  10 
to  15  inches  deep,  and  the  water  is  drained  two  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  turf.  Would  it  be  best  to 
take  off  the  turf  and  set  the  vines  on  the  mud  or 
muck?  When  is  the  best  time  for  setting  the 
vines,  and  how  far  apart  should  they  be  set  ?  And 
is  there  anything  that  can  be  put  on  them  to  make 
them  grow  and  bear  well  ?  H.  w. 

Mason,  18oo. 

Rejlvrks. — The  following  is  the  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  F.  Trowbridge,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  agrees  pretty  well  with  our  own  knowledge  of 
the  proper  mode  of  cultivation : 

"The  soil  best  adapted,  is  such  as  will  keep 
moist  through  the  dry  season ;  they  have  been 
raised  on  land  high  cn(xigh  to  produce"  corn  and  po- 
tatoes with  a  wet  substratum  under  the  soil,  or  a 
clay  and  loam.     They  will  not  succeed  well  on  dry, 


sandy,  or  land  liable  to  bake  or  become  hard  in  dry 
weather— Ijut  they  will  jiroduce  an  abundant  crop 
on  poor  swampy  land  that  will  not  produce  any 
other  valuable  crop,  or  any  wet  land  after  being 
drained.  Dry  ground  should  be  plowed  and  har- 
rowed smooth ;  in  a  swamp  where  a  plow  will  not 
work,  the  turf  or  bog  may  be  peeled  off  or  burnt 
to  get  the  weeds  and  grass  out.  They  may  be  set 
in  fall  and  spring,  as  early  as  the  ground  will  admit, 
until  the  middle  of  iVIay.  Moss,  tan,  or  anything 
to  retain  the  moisture,  would  be  beneficial  around 
the  plant  after  transplanting ;  a  little  sand  around 
the  plant  fall  and  spring,  will  tend  to  keep  the 
weeds  out. 

Planted  in  drills  as  you  plant  strawberry,  cab- 
bage, and  other  plants,  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
apart.  At  two  feet  apart  each  way,  it  will  take 
10,000  plants  to  the  acre.  Hoe  them  slightly  at 
first,  until  the  roots  become  clinched,  and  after- 
wards no  other  cultivation  is  needed,  unless  to  keep 
out  weeds  and  grass.  The  plants  may  be  expected 
to  run  together  and  cover  the  whole  ground  in  two 
or  three  years.  They  can  be  gathered  with  a  crab- 
berry  rake  made  for  the  purpose,  to  be  procured  at 
the  agricultural  stores." 


HOW  TO  save  plum   TREES  AND  PLUMS. 

In  the  spring  remove  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and 
if  there  are  any  knotty  lumps  on  them,  scrape  them 
off  careful!}',  and  then  scatter  two  or  three  quarts 
of  coarse  salt  over  them,  and  then  put  on  the  soil, 
and  during  the  summer  keep  the  tree  well  covered 
with  air  slaked  lime,  to  keep  off  the  curculios,  and 
occasionally  shake  the  trees  while  in  flower  and 
while  the  fruit  is  forming,  gather  and  destroy  all 
the  fruit  that  drops.  In  this  way  I  have  been  able 
to  save  my  plums;  I  have  gathered  five  liushels  of 
good  ripe  fruit  from  one  green  gage  plum  tree  this 
summer.  Respectfully  yours, 

PawtucM,  Oct.,  IS65.         '     G.  D.  Street. 


Please  accept  a  specimen  of  my  apples.  Can 
you  inform  me  the  name  of  them  ?  The  tree  is  a 
great  bearer,  and  some  of  the  fruit  is  excellent ; 
where  the  apple  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  is  some- 
what watery.  H.  W.  Bartlett. 

East  HolUston,  Oct.,  1855. 

Remarks. — This  fruit  is  new  to  us,  and  if  like 
those  we  tasted,  hardly  worthy  of  propagating,  when 
we  have  so  many  fine  varieties  about  us. 


For  the  Neip  England  Fanner. 

STRIPED  SaUIRRELS'  HOLES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — There  has  lately  been  going  the 
rounds  of  the  papers  an  article  asking  "What  be- 
comes of  the  dirt  when  a  striped  squirrel  digs  his 
hole  ?"  I  had  supposed  that  naturalists  know,  and 
that  every  intelligent  farmer  ought  to  know,  that  a 
striped  or  ground  squirrel,  when  he  digs  his  hole, 
carries  his  dirt  in  his  cheeks  to  a  distance  of  several 
rods  from  where  he  digs  it.  In  proof  of  the  above 
I  can  show  a  pile  of  dirt  where  it  has  been  left  by 
them,  and  have  several  times  killed  them  Mith  the 
dirt  in  their  faces  or  cheeks.  B.  F.  Gutter. 

Pelham,  M  H.,  Oct.,  1S55. 
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THE  INSECTS  OF  COMMERCE 

There  are  forms  of  life,  insignificant  as  to  the 
outward  appearance,  whicli  are  not  only  indirectly 
sernceable  to  mankind,  but  of  great  direct  commer- 
cial value,  either  in  themselves  or  in  their  products, 
to  some  of  which  we  may  refer  with  interest,  as  il- 
lustrating the  frequent  connection  of  the  beneficial 
with  the  lowly  in  the  scheme  of  creation. 

The  honey  Avhich  the  bee  elaborates  from  the 
nectar  of  flowers  is  in  many  countries  an  important 
article  of  food,  and  the  base  of  a  vinous  beverage, 
though  its  value  has  much  abated  to  ourselves  since 
the  discovery  of  sug-ar.  The  wax  which  the  insect 
occasionally  secretes  is  also  an  extensive  demand 
among  civilized  nations  for  various  domestic  pur- 1 
poses,  polishing  furniture,  and  hghting  up  the  sa- 
loons of  the  great.  | 

At  Narbonne,  the  chief  trade  is  in  honey,  which  j 
is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  France,  remarkable  for  its , 
whiteness,  and  highly  aromatic  flavor.  This  pecu- 
liar excellence  is  owing  to  the  number  of  fragrant 
plants  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  variety  in  the 
nourishment  of  the  bees  secured  by  the  system  of 
management.  From  the  gardens  of  the  city,  the  i 
hives  are  regularly  carried  to  the  surrounding  mead- 
ows, and  afterwards  conveyed  30  or  40  miles  dis- 
tant, as  far  as  the  Low  Pyrenees.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, the  cultivated  vegetation,  with  that  of  the 
meadows  and  the  mountains,  is  put  into  requisition 
to  produce  the  honey  of  Narbonne.  The  tending 
of  bees  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  of  all  industrial  oc- 
cupations, after  tilling  the  soil  and  keeping  flocks 
and  herds.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  stable  as  to 
its  locality.     Milton  speaks  of  the 

"Flowery  hill  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 
Of  bees,  industiious  murmuv." 

Hymettus,  memorable  from  its  connection  with  the 
name  of  Plato,  extends  to  the  east  and  south  of 
Athens.  From  the  summit,  the  ancient  city  was 
seen  in  its  glory  near  the  base  while  beyond  it, 
westward,  lay  the  Gulf  of  Salamis,  the  scene  of  the 
naval  triumph  of  the  Greeks  over  Xerxes.  At  that 
time  the  hill  was  a  "flowery"  one,  and  swarmed  with 
bees,  from  whose  liives  the  best  of  the  Attic  honey 
was  obtained.  The  hill  is  now  where  it  Avas,  and  as 
it  was  when  Themistocles  fought  the  Persians,  cov- 
ered with  wild  thyme,  giving  emplojinent  to  those 
humble  laborers,  who  in  uninterrupted  succession, 
have  occupied  the  spot,  from  the  most  prosperous 
days  of  Athens  to  the  present  hour.  They  are  kept 
in  hives  of  willow  or  osier,  ])lastered  Avith  clay  or 
loam  within  and  without.  ]''or  u])ward  of  two  thou- 
sand years  the  Hymettian  bees  have  been  on  rec- 
ord, surviving  the  revolutions  which  have  changed 
the  features  and  uprooted  the  population  of  Attica, 
according  to  the  poetical  saying, 

"Their  race  remains  immortal,  ever  stands 

Their  house  unmoved,  and  sires  of  sires  are  born.'' 

Ne.xt  to  these  pleasant  caterers  for  the  healthy, 
mention  may  be  made  of  a  class  extensively  used  in 
medicine.  In  former  times,  odd  ideas  prevailed  re- 
specting the  medicinal  value  of  insects,  wliich  if  true, 
would  certainly  diminish  exi)enditure  with  the  apoth- 
ecary ;  for  lacly-l)irds  have  been  recommended  in 
cases  of  measles,  carwigsin  nervous  afl'ections,  cock- 
chafers for  the  bites  of  mad  dogs,  ticks  for  erysipe- 
las, and  woodifice  as  aperients.  But,  passing  by 
such  vagaries,  the  Spanish  fly,  or  bhster-beetle, 
caniharis  vesicatoria,  is  an  insect  of  commerce  in- 
dispensable  to  allopathic   matcrin   vicdica.     It   is 


found  sometimes  in  England,  but  this  is  a  rare  oc- 
currence, though  it  ajjpeared  in  great  numbers  in 
Essex,  Suftblk,  and  tlie  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1837,  frequenting  ash  trees,  on  the  leaves  of 
which  it  feeds  It  is  more  common  in  France, 
abundant  in  Spain  and  Italy,  though,  notwithstand- 
ing the  name,  the  greatest  quantity  is  obtained  from 
Astrachan,  in  Russia.  The  Russian  insects  are  con- 
sidered superior  to  those  from  other  quarters. — 
When  alive  they  exhale  a  pungent  volatile  principle. 
Persons  employed  in  collecting  them  have  the  face 
and  hands  protected  by  coverings,  from  contact. 
This  is  usually  done  mornhig  and  evening,  when  the 
insects  are  somewhat  torjjid,  by  shaking  or  beating 
the  boughs  of  the  trees  they  infest  with  poles,  and 
receiving  them  on  cloths  spread  upon  the  ground. 
They  are  then  killed  by  exposure  to  the  vapor  of 
hot  vinegar,  dried  in  ovens,  or  on  hurdles  in  the 
sun,  and  packed  for  the  market  in  casks  and  small 
chests.  Filly  of  tl;ie  dried  carcasses  scarcely  Aveigh 
a  drachm.  The  cantharis  is  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length,  of  a  light  shining  gi-een  color, 
Avith  bluish-black  legs  and  antennae.  When  touched 
the  insect  feigns  death. 

Aiter  the  luxurious  and  healing  insects,  we  come 
to  a  much  more  tiny  and  numerous  class  to  which 
the  name  of  djers  may  be  applied.  Cochineal,  used 
to  produce  our  bi'illiant  scarlet,  crimson  and  car- 
mine dyes,  is  the  dried  carcase  of  an  insect,  coccus 
cacti,  found  in  Mexico,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
and  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  Avhere  it  lives 
and  proj)agates  upon  the  cactus  cochinillifera.  The 
plant  produces  a  fruit,  Avhich  is  also  of  a  purple  col- 
or, and  is  supposed  to  contain  the  coloring  matter. 
The  insect  is  of  small  size,  seldom  exceetling  that  of 
a  grain  of  barley,  and  Avas  generally  considered  a 
regetable  substance  for  some  time  alter  it  began  to 
be  imported  into  Europe.  It  is  on  record  that  a 
ship  being  Avrccked  in  Carmarthen  Ba}',  of  Avhich 
cochineal  formed  a  part  of  the  cargo,  the  article  was 
turned  into  the  sea  as  damaged  grain,  and  the  bags 
alone  preserved.  In  Mexico,  the  principal  seat  of 
production,  Avhere  the  insect  is  reared  Avith  care, 
there  are  two  varieties ;  the  best,  or  domesticated, 
called  gran  a  fina,  or  fine  grain ;  and  the  wild, 
named  grana  sjjtvcstra.  The  former  is  nearly  tAvice 
as  large  as  the  latter,  probably  because  the  size  has 
been  improved  by  the  favorable  efl'ects  of  human 
cultui-e.  The  insects  are  detached  from  the  plants 
on  Avhich  they  feed  by  blunt  knives,  and  killed  by 
being  dipped  in  boiling  Avater,  then  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  placed  in  bags  for  exportation.  In  1851, 
our  imports  included  22,451  CAvts.  of  cochineal, 
someAvhat  more  than  half  of  Avhich  quantity  Avas  re- 
tained for  home  consumption.  As  each  pound  is 
supposed  to  contain  70,000  insects,  the  enormous 
annual  sacrifice  of  insect  life  to  supply  the  markets 
of  the  Avorld  may  be  readily  imagined.  The  insect 
has  been  introduced  into  Spain,  Alalia,  Algeria,  JaA'a, 
and  India,  but  the  valuable  article  of  commerce  is 
still  the  produce  of  Mexico. 

Kermes-grains,  another  dye-stuft",  consists  like- 
wise of  the  dried  bodies  of  an  insect  belonging  to 
the  old  Avorld,  coccus  ilicis,  of  kindred  sj)ecies  to 
the  true  Mexican  cochineal.  It  is  found  upon  a 
small  kind  of  oak  Avhich  grows  aijundantly  in  the 
south  of  I'urope."  The  tree  clothes  the  declivities 
of  the  Sierra  Morena,  in  Spain  ;  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Murcia  have  no  other 
mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  tiian  by  g;ithering 
its  animal  tenants.    There  are  several  other  species, 
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one  of  Avhich  is  called  the  scarlet  grain  of  Poland, 
coccus  polonicys,  licing  found  on  the  root  of  a  per- 
ennial plant  growing  in  the  sandy  soil  of  that  coun- 
try and  other  districts.  The  word  kcrmes  is  of  Per- 
sian or  Arabic  origin,  and  signifies  "a  httle  worm." 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  material  was  therefore 
called  vermiculus  in  Latin  and  vermilion  in  French, 
which  latter  term  has  curiously  enough  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  red  sulphuret  of  mercury.  Before 
the  discovery  of  the  western  Avorld,  it  was  the  most 
esteemed  substance  for  dyeing  scarlet,  and  had  been 
used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Romans  and  other  an- 
cient nations  from  an  early  period.  But  notwith- 
standing their  acquaintance  with  it,  the  real  nature 
of  the  product  was  unknown,  being  supposed  to  be 
a  vegetable  grain,  fruit  or  excrescence,  and  not  final- 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

HO  !  FOR  THE  WEST. 

Mr.  Editor  : — A  certain  man  in  West  Roxbury 
lately  got  the  Western  fever,  and  as  one  step  to- 
wards Its  treatment,  sold  out  a  fine  milk  run,  from 
which  he  had  made  a  good  living,  and  laid  by  some 
money  ag-ainst  a  rainy  day.  His  son  on  going  his 
rounds  for  the  last  tinie,  called  on  an  old  sea-captain, 
whom  they  had  supplied  A\ith  milk  for  some  years, 
after  pouring   out  his  accustomed  supply,  the  son 

told  the  captain  that  Mr.  W would  bring  his 

milk  to  him  in  future,  as  his   father  had  sold  out 

to  Mr,    W ,  and    contemplated    going    West. 

"  D the  West,"  abruptly  replied  the  old  salt. — 

"  Tell  your  father  that  when  he  has  been  around  the 

ly  estabUshed  to  be  an  insect,  assuming  the  aspect  of  -world   as  much   as   I   have,   and   seen  the  whole 

a  berry  as  it  did  in  the  process  of  drying,  until  a  re- !  elephant,  he  will  be  glad  to  come  back  and  settle 

cent  date.     Through  several  centuries  in  Germany, 'in  good  old  New  England,"  and  without  any  fur- 

the  rural  serfs  were  bound  to   deliver  annually  to  I  ther  remark  resumed  his  chair. 

the  convents  a  certain  quantity  among  the  products 

of  husbandry.  It  was  collected  from  the  trees  upon 

St.    John's  day,   with  special   ceremony,  and  was 

called  Johannishlut,  "St.  John's  blood,"  in  allusion 

to  the  day  and  the  color.     Many  a  proud  cardinal 

has  been  indebted  to  this  diminutive  creature   for 

the  red  hue  of  his  hat  and  stocking. 


BLOOD  STOCK. 


It  seems  impossible  to  make  some  people  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  the  expression,  "Blood 
Stock."  They  Avill  twist,  and  turn,  and  laugh  at 
the  idea  that  any  farmer,  by  judicious  selections,  has 
reared  a  herd  of  cattle  that  inherits  the  principal 
traits  of  the  animals  selected  to  begin  with. 

They  laugh  at  the  idea  of  keeping  the  very  best 
for  breeders — and  will  tell  you  how  a  chance  animal 
of  their  own  has  excelled  the  herds  denominated 
"blood  stock." 

And  yet  when  you  ask  what  reliance  they  can 
have  on  the  progeny  of  chance  animals,  they  will 
tell  you  that  they  have  bred  from  the  same  for  six- 
ty years  in  succession,  and  therefore  they  are  confi- 
dent of  success  in  rearing  their  calves. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  doctrine  of  the  advo- 
cates of  "blood  stock."  They  breed  from  the  best, 
and  cast  off  the  inferior  animals.  They  want  no 
crosses  with  inferior  animals,  and  are  confident  that 
by  pursuing  this  course,  they  are  on  the  right  road 
to  perfection,  however  long  that  road  may  prove. 

Still  there  is  another  class  of  farmers  who  profess 
to  think  that  the  most  promiscuous  intercourse  be- 
tween the  males  and  females  of  cattle,  will  tend  to 
produce  better  dairy  cows  and  better  working  oxen, 
than  can  be  produced  by  any  kind  of  selection. 

These  farmers  inquire  what  is  meant  by  "blood 
stock."  They  would  prefer  to  buy  from  the  most 
promiscuous  herds  of  cattle  because  they  occasion- 
ally find  an  extraordinary  cow  that  yields  more  than 
the  average  of  blood  stock.  If  one  in  fifty  is  found 
to  excel  the  average  of  select  stock,  they  seem  to 
think  they  have  proved  their  case,  and  are  ready 
for  judgment. 

But  what  progress  do  such  people  make  in  farm- 
ing ?  The  same  which  a  gambler  makes  to  get  a 
fortune.  He  runs  for  luck,  and  makes  but  little 
calculation,  except  upon  the  want  of  information  of 
those  who  may  be  induced  to  play  with  him. 
Plousckman. 


I  have  no  doubt  very  many  have  found  the  rough 
prophecy  of  the  sea  captain  sadly  true  to  their  expe- 
rience. Very  few  who  go  West,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  (and  my  experience  embraces  a  large  num- 
ber,) acquire  property  strictly  by  forming.  They 
have  got  their  money  either  by  speculation  or  by 
the  rise  of  property  on  their  hands.  So  far  as  real 
legitimate  farming  is  concerned,  it  will  be  found,  I 
think,  that  the  East  compares  very  favorably  with 
the  West,  and  so  far  as  small  farmers  are  concerned, 
rather  exceed  the  Western.  Of  course  I  have 
nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  ease  by  which  crops 
are  produced  in  the  one  compared  mth  the  other — 
simply  the  amount  of  money  obtained,  acre  for  acre. 
There  is  no  question  but  certain  crops  are  produc- 
ed very  much  easier  in  the  West  than  they  are 
in  the  East,  or  ever  will  be.  Noa\-  then  the  ques- 
tion comes  up — does  it  pay — this  going  West  to 
engage  in  farming,  if  that  is  the  only  object  ?  Very 
few  persons  who  have  been  nurtured  and  brought 
up  all  their  days  in  the  East,  and  perhaps  never 
have  been  fifty  miles  from  their  birth-jjlace,  form 
very  correct  ideas  of  what  this  young  West  really 
is,  until  they  arrive  where  the  elephant  can  be  seen 
in  all  his  gigantic  proportions,  and  then  they  do  see 
very  truly  a  magnificently  large  animal  —  hand- 
somely proportioned  for  one  of  its  size — but  after 
all,  it's  all  elephant  and  nothing  else.  It  seem  to 
me  that  no  man  in  his  right  sense  would  think  of 
West  and  taking  up  government  land  at 


$1,25   per 


acre.     The  chances  are,   as  a  general 


thing,  that  he  will  die  before  he  gels  anj-thing  like 
his  good  New  England  civilization  and  privileges 
about  him,  will  deter  him  from  this  rash  act. 
What  then  ? — why,  he  will  purchase  a  farm  with 
more  or  less  improvement,  and  get  rich  by  the 
rise  of  his  lands  in  value,  that's  all — not  by  farming 
Now  I  ask  our  young  New  England  men  again,  if 
under  all  the  circumstances,  and  I  have  only  sug- 
gested some  of  them,  this  going  'West  is  a  paying 
business  ?  I  think  not.  Not  as  long  as  good 
farms,  in  delightful  townships,  v.ith  all  our  puritan 
priviliges,  can  be  purchased  for  from  $1000  to 
to  $3000  in  any  of  these  New  England  States. 
How  many  are  there  now  "out  West"  who  wish 
themselves  back  again,  and  in  their  old  homes — I 
could  not  guess.  No  doubt,  however,  they  are 
legion,  and  I  guess  the  old  sea  Captain's  blessiiig 
has  more  than  once  passed  their  lips. — Take  mj'  ad- 
vice, bovs,  and  stay  at  home. 

Oct.,'8th,  1855.  TiRRELL. 
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CORN  POETRY. 

We  find  in  the  Iroquois  Free  Press  some  poetry  upon  "In- 
dian Corn"  written  in  a  style  a  little  lioinespun,  but  after  all 
with  a  kind  of  ring  about  it  which  may  commend  it  to  the  boys. 
The  verses  go  off  in  a  real  strong  Mormon  sort  of  way. 

The  West  can  boast  of  glorious  streams, 

And  prairie's  grandest  lawn — 
Of  lake  and  forest  old  and  green, 

But  most  of  Indian  corn, 
Large  fields  of  Indian  corn 

From  peaceful  sleep  the  plowman  wakes. 

And  rises  with  the  morn  ; 
Deep  furrows  all  day  long  he  makes 

Through  rows  of  Indian  corn — 
Long  rows  of  Indian  corn. 

'Tis  sweet  when  summer  suns  go  down, 

When  winds  have  ceased  to  blow, 
To  list  its  rustling,  crackling  sound. 

And  think  we  hear  it  grow  ; 
It  seems  so  glad  to  grow. 

I  love  to  pull  it  from  the  stalk 

When  it  is  in  the  milk, 
And  husk  it  out  its  sheath,  and  talk 

Of  its  soft  shining  silk — 
Its  glossy  floss,  its  silk. 

And  when  at  noon  aside  we  dash 

Our  work  for  bell  or  horn. 
Give  me  a  dish  of  succotash 

Or  ears  of  Indian  corn — 
Hot  ears  of  tender  corn. 

I'll  take  it  with  a  true  delight. 

And  costlier  dishes  scorn, 
For  nothing  tempts  the  appetite 

Like  ears  of  roasted  corn — 
Sweet  ears  of  roasted  corn. 

Then  when  its  sheaves  stand  thick  about, 

And  fruits  the  fields  adorn. 
How  gushes  out  the  merry  shout 

From  buskers  of  the  corn — 
The  yellow,  golden  corn. 

Where  freedom  floats  on  every  breeze. 

And  fields  of  Indian  corn 
Are  spread  out  on  the  land  like  seas  ! 

1  joy  that  I  was  born — 
Blessed  land  of  Indian  corn. 


For  ilie  New  EngJand  Farmer. 

GRAFTING  YOUNG  TREES. 

:Messrs.  Editors  :— My  attemi)t  to  graft  the  pear 
upon  the  Amelanchier,  or  Shud  bush,  has  not  been 
Rucce.ssi'ul  this  year,  mainly  in  consequence,  as  I 
think,  of  hasty  and  imperfect  operation.  None  of 
the  grafts  have  taken ;  but  as  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  they  did  take  on  the  same  stock,  and  grew  vig- 
orously, forty  years  ago,  as  mentioned  in  my  last 
communication,  I  do  not  consider  the  point  decided 
against  the  use  of  the  shad  bush  for  a  stock  in  lieu 
of  the  quince ;  and  I  look  for  a  more  favorable  issue 
of  the  next  trial. 

Allow  me  to  bring  to  your  notice  another  horti- 
cultural question,  l*ossibly  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents may  have  determined  it  already,  from  their 
own  experience.  It  is  presumed  that  seedlings  are 
often  raised  from  garden  or  orchard  apples  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  stocks.  The  question  is,  will 
such  stocks  be  ser\iceablc  for  grafting  witli  scions 
from  those  trees  from  whicJi  the  stocks  derived  their 
origin  .3  _  Is  it  prol)al)le  that  trees  so  obtained  would 
derive  either  advantage  or  detriment  with  regard  to 
the  quality  of  the  fruit,  or  tlie  duration  of  the  tree  ? 
Or  would  the  case  be  simply  immaterial  ? 


On  yet  another  point  your  opinion  would  be  veiy 
acceptable — with  respect  to  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing an  orchard  in  less  than  the  ordinary  time,  by 
grafting  young  trees  where  they  stand,  without  sub- 
sequent removal,  instead  of  transplanting  grafted 
trees.  For  instance,  in  this  quarter,  although  sit- 
uated in  the  farthest  north  and  east,  and  exposed 
to  the  icy  blasts  of  the  northern  Atlantic,*  apple 
trees  appear  to  spring  up  spontaneously.  Whole 
fields  are  dotted  over  with  them.  I  have  such  a 
field.  The  soil  is  gravel,  on  limestone  rock.  It 
never  was  much  cultivated ;  and  for  many  years,  not 
at  all.  The  white  weed,  or  ox  eye  daisy,  has  been 
in  undisputed  possession  of  it,  during  forty  years ; 
but  it  contains  numerous  young  apple  trees,  no  doubt 
s])rung  from  seed  that  has  been  casually  dropped. 
There  are  old  trees  not  distant,  supposed  to  have 
been  planted  in  the  time  of  the  French  occupation 
of  the  country.  They  may  be  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  still  thrive  luxuriantly,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  sorts  of  ill  treatment.  Might  not  this 
field  be  expeditiously  converted  into  a  valuable  or- 
chard, by  gi-afting  the  young  trees  where  they  stand  ? 
The  question  afterwards  would  be — ought  they  to 
receive  any  cultivation,  and  of  what  kind  ?  They 
appear  not  to  require  it  in  the  natural  state. 

A  reply  to  these  questions  would,  undoubtedly, 
prove  interesting  to  others,  as  well  as  to 

Sept.  I2th,  1855.  Far  East. 

*  AS  late  in  the  season  as  17th  of  May,  I  have  witnesseci  the 
sea  filled  with  floating  masses  of  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach. 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT. 

We  had  the  pleasure  last  Aveek  of  going  over  the 
farm  belonging  to  J.  W.  Patterson,  Esq.,  the  pres- 
ent Mayor  of  our  city,  and  noting  the  results  of 
some  experiments  he  has  been  ti'ving  during  the 
past  season.  This  farm  is  ai)out  a  mile  east  of  the 
bridge,  and  is  principally  a  clayey  loam.  About  45 
acres  of  it  last  year  was  covered  more  or  less  with 
bushes,  being  that  part  from  which  wood  had  been 
cut  for  market.  Last  summer,  during  the  height 
of  the  drought,  he  employed  some  persons  to  cut  the 
bushes,  but  soon  after  beginning  the  work,  some 
boys  thought  they  would  set  fire  to  a  hornet's  nest 
which  thej'  met  with  among  the  bushes.  The  fire 
spread  from  the  hornet's  nest  and  soon  burnt  over 
the  wliole  piece,  and  was  with  difficulty  restiuined. 
from  doing  damage  elsewhere. 

It  noM'  becanie  necessary  to  put  the  land  into  a. 
condition  to  bear  crops.  Accordingly,  late  in  the 
fall,  just  before  the  frost  had  shut  tiie  ground  up» 
Mr.  Patterson  had  a  portion  of  the  ground  harrowed,, 
and  on  it  he  sowed  winter  rye,  together  with  herds 
grass,  clover,  and  red-top.  This  was  suftered  to  re- 
main Anthout  being  harrowed  at  all,  and  the  winter 
soon  setting  in,  none  of  the  seed  germinated  until 
the  spring.  After  the  spring  opened,  a  part  of  the 
rje  came  up,  and  to  ajjpearaiice  all  of  the  herds  grass 
and  red  top,  but  not  much  of  the  clover.  The  rye 
that  came  up  grew  very  well,  but  the  herds  grass 
and  red  top  came  on  vig(u-ously,  and  produced  a 
liountiful  crop  of  grass  which  was  cut  and  secured 
at  the  usual  season. 

Mr.  P.  estimates  the  amount  of  hay  obt  lined 
from  the  grass  seed  thus  sown  in  the  fall,  and  which 
(lid  not  come  up  until  s])ring,  to  l)e  not  less  than 
tw(>nty-five  tons.  We  did  not  note  what  ])robable 
number  of  acres  of  the  forty-five  were  thus  laid 
down.     The  balance  of  the  piece  was  laid  down  this 
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last  spring,  and  is  covered  ■with  a   heavy  crop  of 
grain,  and  the  catch  of  grass  is  excellent. 

The  cro])  consists  of  four  bushels  sowing  of  spi'mg 
Avheat,  and  thirty-three  bushels  of  oats.  The  wheat 
is  the  variety  known  by  the  name  of  Scotch  Fyfe 
wheat, —  this  is  a  variety  not  usually  cultivated 
among  us.  It  is  a  bald  wheat,  straw  of  medium 
height  and  the  berry  is  white  and  plump.  It  is  now 
ready  for  the  sickle,  though  not  sowed  until  the  25th 
and  26th  of  May  last.  We  saw  no  signs  of  wee^il  or 
rust  among  it,  and  we  should  judge  that  it  would 
jield  twent)-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 

But  what  we  ■ft'ished  more  particularly  to  remark 
is  this,  \'iz :  that  the  money  invested  in  this  enter- 
prise is  well  invested.  We  find  that  oiu-  farmers 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  expending  money  in  agricultural  improve- 
ments on  their  farms.  1st.  Those  who  ivould,  but 
cannot.     2d.  Those  who  caii,  but  mill  not. 

Mr,  Patterson  expended  not  less  than  $G00  on 
this  45  acres.  This  is  a  great  deal  of  money  to  be 
thus  used  in  our  latitude.  Many  of  our  formers, 
mstead  of  putting  $600  to  such  a  use,  would  look 
at  it  a  long  time  before  doing  any  such  thing,  and 
most  probably  would  have  used  it  in  skinning  some 
poorer  neighbor  by  shaving  his  note  so  closely  that 
the  discomit  would  far  outweigh  the  principal — the 
princi-p/e,  too. 

But  this  investment  has  proved  a  very  safe  and 
profitable,  and,  what  is  better  yet,  a  very  honest 
one.  Mr.  Patterson  will  realize  at  least  a  return  of 
$400  on  the  $600  invested,  and  that  too  in  one 
short  year,  and  the  land  still  be  in  a  condition  to  re- 
turn as  much  another  year.  Can  any  of  your  note- 
shavers  and  fancy  stock  jobbers  show  a  better  re- 
turn for  cash  invested  ? — Me.  Farmer: 


For  tlie  New  England  Farmer. 

FROZEN  SAP  BLIGHT. 

Mr.  Editok: — Dear  Sir, — permit  me,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Fanner,  to  express  my  views  in 
answer  to  J.  W.  W.,  as  I,  too,  have  sutiered  from 
the  same  cause,  yiz  :  frozen  sap  blight  on  the  trunks 
of  apple  trees.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  first 
part  of  last  winter  was  very  mild,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter part  was  the  coldest  we  have  experienced  for 
thirty  years,  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
during  the  mild  weather,  the  sap  had  been  attracted 
to  a  certain  extent  u])  into  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
when  the  intensity  of  the  cold  which  followed,  caused 
the  sap  vessels  to  bm'st,  and  hence  the  dead  bark. 
I  have  one  fine  Hubbardston  tree  on  which  there  is  a 
space  about  eight  inches  wide,  killed  entirely  around 
the  tree ;  tliis  having  pealed  ofi',  I  prepared  eight 
scions,  taken  from  a  young  Greening  tree,  and  in- 
serted one  end  of  each  under  the  H^e  bark,  above 
and  below  the  dead  part,  and  covered  the  wounds 
with  grafting  wax.  They  soon  united  and  have 
made  a  fine  growth,  and  the  tree  ripened  several  ap- 
ples. I  have  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  apple 
trees,  of  ages  from  two  to  twenty  years,  that  have  rare- 
ly escaped  a  wash  of  soa2>suds  twice  in  the  course 
of  each  year,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  them 
any  the  worse  therefor.  E.  C.  II. 

East  Bridgewater,  1855. 


The  Coffee  Tree  in  Maine. — Mr.  Drew,  of  the 
Rural  Intelligencer,  says  that  a  friend  of  his  in  the 
town  of  Mt.  Vernon,  has  for  the  last  three  years 


raised  the  coffee  plant  in  the  open  air,  from  seeds 
brought  from  Cuba.  It  grows  about  two  feet  high 
and  produces  its  berries  in  pods,  something  Uke  peas. 
The  plants,  he  says,  hsve  matured,  even  this  cold 
season,  and  the  berries  ripened  without  injury  from 
frosts.  He  has  promised  us  some  of  the  coffee  of 
this  year's  growth  to  plant  in  our  own  garden,  for 
he  desires  that  we  also  should  test  the  truth  of  his 
experiment. 

For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

THE  WEATHER  AED  CROPS. 

XOTES  ON  THE  WEATHER  AND  CROPS  IN  THE  YEARS 
1854  AND  1855. 

^Iessrs.  Editors  :  —  Notwithstanding  all  our 
boasted  knowledge  and  progress  in  the  various 
branches  of  forming,  we  see  it  verified  that  "Paul 
may  plant  and  Apollos  water,  but  it  is  God  which 
giveth  the  increase."  Deep  plowing,  scientific  man- 
uring and  improved  cultivation,  do  not  warrant  us 
great  crops.  We  see  that  from  different  causes  our 
crops  have  follen  short  the  two  past  seasons,  under 
any  system  of  management  which  intellect  could  de- 
\ise.  I  shall  commence  my  notes  at  the  first  of 
May  for  each  year.  I  have  not  gone  to  the  accura- 
cy of  stating  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  by  the 
thermometer. 

1854. 

May  1,  moderate;  2,  very  warm  and  pleasant; 
3,  rainy  with  lightning ;  4,  great  ram  from  north- 
east;  6,  snow  squalls,  very  cold  ;  7,  Sunday  morn, 
fi'oze  so  hard  as  to  bear  my  weight  on  a  })uddle  in 
my  barn-yard  !  the  coldest  day  I  ever  saw  in  May ; 
8,  cool ;  9,  warm  and  pleasant;  10,  do;  11,  thun- 
der shower  and  plenty  of  rain;  12  and  13,  warm 
and  pleasant ;  14  and  15,  rainy,  very  growing  time  ; 
16,  very  warm  and  pleasant;  17,  wind  east,  apple 
trees  begin  to  blossom;  18,  showery  all  day;  19 
and  20,  fine  and  foir;  21,  light  thunder  showers; 
22,  fair;  23,  cool;  24,  slight  frost;  25,  rain;  26, 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  cool  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

June  1,  sHght  frost,  grows  dry;  2  to  7,  contin- 
ues dry ;  8,  soaking  rain ;  9,  growing  time ;  10, 
showery;  11  and  12,  cool;  13,  little  shower;  14, 
warm;  15,  warm,  thmider-shower  and  plenty  of 
rain;  16,  17  and  18,  good  weather;  19,  thunder- 
shower  and  little  rain;  20,  ground  well  soaked, 
rose-bugs  appear  ;  21,  sudden  change  in  the  weath- 
er, wind  northeast,  very  cool ;  22,  cloudy  and  cool, 
wind  north-east,  and  continued  so  till  24,  Avhen  it 
cleared  off;  25  and  26,  cool  and  dry ;  27,  do ;  28, 
warmer,  thunder-shower  and  ])lenty  of  rain;  29, 
fair  and  warm  ;  30,  cloudy,  cool  and  rainy,  vegeta- 
tion looks  well,  corn  shows  the  tassel  earlier  than 
for  many  years. 

July  1,  foir  and  cool;  2  to  11,  very  warm  and 
dry;  12  and  13,  cool  and  dry;  14  and  15,  rainy 
and  cool,  wind  north-east,  ground  well  soaked;  16 
and  17,  foggy,  18  and  19,  good  hay  weather;  20, 
21,  extreme  heat;  22,  cloudy,  wind  north-east;  23, 
great  heat  and  soaking  shower  ;  24,  warm  thunder- 
showers  all  day,  wind  south ;  25,  the  third  rainy 
day  ;  26,  cloudy ;  27  and  28,  cooler,  good  hay 
weather;  29  to  31,  warm  and  dry. 

August,  1,  2  and  3,  warm  and  dry  ;  4,  fine  rain ; 
5,  great  dew — through  July  to  this  date,  but  little 
dew.  6  to  12,  cooler  and  dry,  no  dew;  13,  very 
hot  and  dry,  no  dew ;  14,  cooler,  wind  north-west, 
very  thy;  15,  light  frost,  dry  ;  16  and  17,  fair,  cool 
and"  dry ;  2 1  to  30,  very  dry,  no  dews,  fires  raging 
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in  many  places ;  light  frosts  on  the  mornings  of  28 
and  29  ;  31,  warm  and  dry. 

September  1,  rain,  first  since  August  4  ;  2  to  10, 
plenty  of  rain,  weather  fine,  fires  extinguished,  grow- 
ing season  at  an  end.  From  the  4th  to  the  last  of 
August  the  drought  was  the  most  rapid,  and  the 
evaporation  the  greatest  I  ever  knew  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  which  may  he  accounted  for  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  great  heat  and  deficiency  of 
dews, 

1855. 

jSIay  1  to  8,  cold,  frosty  and  dry ;  9  and  10, 
wind  north-east,  cold  and  cloudy;  11,  moderate; 
15,  warm  and  dry  ;  16,  began  to  rain,  which  contin- 
ued through  the  night ;  17,  fair  and  cool ;  18  to  23, 
very  cold  and  cloud}',  a  few  drops  of  rain  ;  24 
frost,  A.  M. ;  warmer,  with  lightning,  P.  M.  ;  25, 
warm  ;  26,  cold  and  windy  ;  27,  28  and  29,  frosty 
mornings  and  cold  dry  days  ;  30  and  31,  cool  and 
dry,  apple  blossoms  begin  to  fall.  May  has  been  a 
cold,  dr}-  month  who  can  wonder  that  the  croj)s  of 
English  hay  should  be  short  and  the  other  crops 
backward  at  the  end  of  such  a  May  ? 

June  1  to  3,  violent  south  wind  lasting  three 
days  doing  much  damage,  accompanied  with  clouds 
and  very  little  rain  ;  4,  5  and  6,  cool  and  dry ;  7, 
rainy,  M'ind  north-east ;  8,  windy  and  cold  ;  9  to  12, 
light  shov,ers  and  cool ;  13  and  14,  cool ;  15,  rain  ; 
16  and  17,  cool;  18,  frost;  19,  rain  through  the 
night;  20,  cool,  all  vegetation  very  backward;  21, 
warmer,  with  soaking  showers  ;  23,  warm  and  grow- 
ing weather  with  plenty  of  rain  up  to  the  27th ; 
28,  29  and  30,  extreme  heat  and  a  little  rain  to  fin- 
ish out  the  month. 

July  1  and  2,  hot  and  drj- ;  3  and  4,  fine  weather  ; 
5  and  6,  showers  ;  7  and  8,  great  north-cast  rain  ;  9 
and  10,  fair  and  cool;  11,  rainy;  12  to  19,  warm, 
good  hanng  ;  20  to  31,  showery,  poor  hay  weath- 
er. July  has  been  a  favorable  month  for  vegeta- 
tion. 

August  1,  the  first  fair  day  for  a  long  time  ;  2,  3 
and  4,  good  hay  weather ;  5,  6,  fair,  plenty  of  dew  ; 
7,  fine  shower  ;  8,  cool;  9,  soaking  rain  ;  10,  fair  and 
cool ;  11  to  15,  cool ;  16  to  17,  showers  ;  18  to  22, 
cool  and  frosty  mornings  ;  23,  warmer  ;  24  and  25, 
fair  and  warm  ;  26,  light  rain  ;  27,  very  cool ;  28  to 
30,  fair,  cool  and  frosty  mornings  ;  31,  a  hard  frost 
which  jnit  a  check  to  the  growth  of  vegetation,  in- 
jured the  corn  and  other  crops,  and  nearly  ruined 
the  cranljerry  crop,  and  put  an  end  to  the  growing 
season  for  the  present  year. 

Thus  we  see  in  defiance  of  all  our  wise  plans  and 
anticipations,  our  corn,  cranlierries  and  many  other 
productions  were  cut  off  or  injured  last  year  l)y  heat 
and  drought,  and  the  present  year  by  cold  and 
frosts  ;  but,  thanks  to  a  good  Pi'ovidencc,  we  have 
enough  of  every  good  thing  left  Init  gratitude  to  the 
liountiful  hand  wliich  has  dealt  M'itli  us  so  liberally 
heretofore.  Our  best  policy  will  be  to  "go  ahead" 
with  renewed  energy  in  preparation  for  another 
year  by  collecting  materials  for  manure.  I  have 
lately  dug  out  and  carried  on  to  the  "field  of  oper- 
ations" some  300  loads  of  mud  in  preparation  for 
another  attempt  at  su])plying  our  bodily  wants,  in- 
dependently of  any  nation  living  at  any  of  the  four 
points  of  the  comjjass.  S.  Bkown. 

Ililimngton,  Stpt.  12, 1855. 

Nkw  York  Horticultural  IIevikw. — Some 
time  since,  we  received  the  first  number  of  a  work 


with  the  above  title,  edited  and  published  by  C 
Reagles,  Esq.,  New  York  city.  It  is  illustrated 
with  landscape  sketches,  fruits,  plans  of  buildings, 
&c.  It  is  printed  in  convenient  12mo.  or  small  8vo. 
form,  and  filled  with  well  written,  practical  articles. 
Among  the  contributed  articles  is  an  excellent  one 
on  shade  trees,  by  our  old  friend  and  correspondent, 
WiLLL\M  Bacon,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  Mass.  The 
articles,  generally,  are  attractive,  and  indicate  a 
knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  people  on  the  part 
of  the  editor.  We  Avish  the  enterprise  gi-eat  suc- 
cess. 

EXHAUSTION  OF  THE  SOIL. 

"There  is,  on  an  average,  about  one-fourth  of  a 
jiound  of  i)otash  to  every  one  hundred  pounds  of 
soil,  and  about  one-eighth  of  a  pound  of  phosj)horic 
acid,  and  one-sixteenth  of  a  pound  of  sulphuric  acid. 
If  the  potatoes  and  the  tops  are  continually  remov- 
ed from  the  soil,  it  will  soon  exhaust  the  potash  ;  if 
the  wheat  and  straw  are  removed,  it  will  soon  ex- 
haust the  phosphate  of  lime ;  if  com  and  the  stalks, 
it  vAW  soon  exhaust  the  sulphuric  acid.  Unless 
there  is  a  rotation,  or  the  material  that  the  plant 
reqmres,  su])plied  from  abroad,  your  crops  will  soon 
run  out,  though  the  soil  may  continue  rich  for  other 
plants." 

An  acre  of  soil  twelve  inches  deep  would  weigh, 
say  1,600  tons.  According  to  the  above  figures,  it 
would  weigh  8000  lbs.  of  potash,  4000  lbs.  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  2000  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid.  Esti- 
mating that  potatoes  contain  20  per  cent,  of  dry 
matter,  and  that  4  per  cent,  of  this  is  ash,  and  that 
half  of  the  ash  is  potash,  we  only  remove  in  a  crop 
of  250  bushels,  60  lbs.  of  potash.  Say  that  the 
tops  contain  20  lbs.  more,  and  we  have  pottish 
enough  in  an  acre  of  soil  to  produce  a  crop  of  250 
bushels  of  potatoes,  each  year  for  a  century  ! 

A  crop  of  wheat  of  30  bushels  per  acre,  contains 
about  26  lbs.  of  ash,  and  half  of  this,  say,  is  phos- 
phoric acid.  Allowing  that  the  straw,  chaff",  &c., 
contain  7  lbs.  more,  we  remove  from  the  soil  in  a 
crop  of  wheat  of  30  bushels  per  acre,  20  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid.  According  to  the  above  estimate, 
then,  an  acre  of  soil  contains  sufficient  phosphoric 
acid  to  produce  annually  a  crop  of  wheat  and  straw 
of  30  liushols  per  acre,/o;-/u'o  hundred  years ! 

We  M'ill  pursue  the  calculation  no  farther.  The 
writer  of  tlie  paragraph  quoted  above,  selected  out 
the  crops  and  elements  best  suited  for  his  purpose; 
but  it  will  !)e  seen,  that  even  according  to  his  own 
estimate,  there  is  sufficient  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  soil  to  give  the  present  wicked  genera- 
tion all  the  jjotatoes  and  wheat  they  may  need. 

But  let  us  t;\ke  another  view  of  the  subject.  No 
intelligent  farmer  removes  all  the  potatoes  and  tops, 
all  the  wheat,  straw  and  chaff",  and  all  the  corn, 
stalks,  &c.,  from  his  flirm.  According  to  Dr.  Salis- 
bm-v,  a  crop  of  corn  of  75  bushels  per  acre  removes 
from  the  soil  600  lbs.  of  mineral  matter;  Init  the 
grain  contains  only  46  lbs.  The  remaining  554  lbs. 
is  contiiincd  in  the  stalks,  leaves,  siieatlis,  husks, 
tassels,  6cc.,  all  of  whicli  are  generally  retained  on 
the  farm.  It  follows  from  this  that,  when  only  the 
grain  is  sold  off  the  farm,  it  takes  more  than  13 
crops  to  remove  as  much  mineral  matter  from  the 
soil  as  is  contiined  in  the  whole  of  one  cro]).  Again , 
the  ash   of  the  grain  contains  less  than  3  per  cei»t. 
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of  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  the  46  lbs.  of  ash  in  75 
bushels  of  corn  contains  less  than  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  sidphuric  acid,  and,  thus,  if  as  is  estimated, 
an  acre  of  soil  contains  2000  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid, 
we  have  sulTicient  for  an  annual  crop  of  75  bushels 
per  acre  for  fifteen  hundred  years  ! 

Intelligent  wheat-growers  seldom  sell  their  straw, 
or  chaff,  and  frequently  consume  on  the  farm  nearly 
as  much  bran,  shorts,  \-c.,  as  is  sent  to  market  with 
the  gi'ain.  In  the  Natiu-al  History  of  New  York, 
part  5,  it  is  stated  that  a  crop  of  wheat,  in  Western 
New  York,  of  tliirty  bushels  per  acre,  including 
straw,  chaff,  &c.,  removes  from  the  soil  144  lbs.  of 
mineral  matter.  Genesee  wheat  usually  yields 
about  80  per  cent,  of  flour.  This  flour  contains 
only  0.7  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  while  fine  mid- 
dlings contain  4  per  cent.  Coarse  middling,  5^  ; 
shorts,  8 ;  and  bran,  8^  per  cent.  It  follows  from 
this  that,  out  of  the  144  lbs.  of  mineral  matter  in 
the  crop  of  wheat,  less  than  10  lbs.  is  contained  in 
the  flour.  The  remaining  134  lbs.  is  found  in  the 
straw,  chaff,  bran,  shorts,  &c.  Even,  however,  if 
none  of  the  shorts  is  returned  to  the  farm,  the  30 
bushels  of  grain  remove  from  the  soil  only  26  lbs.  of 
mineral  matter ;  and  it  would  take  more  than  five 
crops  to  remove  as  much  mineral  matter  as  one 
crop  contains.  Allowing  that  half  the  ash  of  wheat 
is  phosphoric  acid,  30  bushels  remove  only  13  lbs. 
from  the  soil,  and  if  the  soil  contains  4000  lbs.,  it 
will  take  207  crops  of  30  bushels  each  to  exhaust  it. 

We  commend  these  facts  to  the  consideration  of 
the  wi'iter  of  the  paragraph  we  have  quoted.  If  his 
estimates  are  correct ;  if  the  soil  contains  as  much 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  sulphur  as  he  states, 
we  need  have  few  fears  of  waking  up  some  morn- 
ing to  find  all  the  precious  elements  of  crops  de- 
parted from  our  soils  forever. 

We  should  just  observe  that  the  idea,  embodied 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  j^aragraph,  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact.  If  a  soil  is  exhausted  of  potash,  or  of 
phosphoric  acid,  it  will  not  "continue  rich  for  other 
crops."  Not  a  plant  that  we  commonly  cultivate, 
can  grow  upon  soil  destitute  of  any  of  the  mineral 
elements  of  plants. — Country  Gentleman. 


cattle.  And  some  persons,  who  are  bound  to  stick 
to  the  old  methods  of  saving  and  making  manm-e, 
would  do  well  to  pay  him  a  visit  and  observe  the 
capital  arrangements  he  has,  in  connection  with  his 
barns,  to  save  the  refuse  (which  is  often  swept  out 
and  made  unavailable  for  farming  ])urposes ;)  he 
carefully  preserves  all  he  can,  and  causes  it  to  be 
passed  into  his  manure  cellar,  where  it  is  compound- 
ed with  the  rest  of  the  waste  matter  wliich  goes  to 
make  up  the  dungliill. 

Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  best  farms  we  have 
seen  on  Cape  Cod,  and  those  who  contemplate  im- 
proving their  land  and  barns,  would  do  well  to  call 
upon  Mr.  Howes  and  see  what  industry  and  scien- 
tific farming  can  do  towards  turning  the  d'-sert  into 
a  fi'uitful  field. — Barnstahle  Patriot. 


PAEMS  OH  CAPE  COD. 

Yesterday  we  were  conducted  over  the  excellent 
farm  of  James  Howes,  Esq.,  who  for  the  last  few 
years  has  made  great  improvements  upon  liis  land 
and  barn.  He  has  brought  a  patch  of  land  he  owns, 
_  which  is  situated  upon  a  high  hill,  into  a  good  state 
of  cultivation.  Though  upon  this  land  he  has  ex- 
pended much  labor  and  money,  he  has  begun  to 
reap  the  advantage  of  what  he  has  done.  His  crops 
of  carrots  and  ruta  baga  turnips  are  most  excellent. 
When  he  sowed  his  rye  last  season  there  was  mixed 
with  his  seed  considerable  quantities  of  wheat ;  by 
this  accident  he  has  discovered  that  a  portion  of  his 
land  is  adapted  to  its  cultivation,  for  when  his  crops 
was  matured,  he  found  that  the  ears  of  wheat  were 
well  filled  out,  and  in  flict,  were  in  every  way  equal 
to  what  he  had  seen  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
This  fall  he  has  sown  a  piece  of  his  land  with  wheat, 
and  the  recent  rains,  combined  Avith  the  clemency 
of  the  season,  have  caused  the  young  and  tender 
blades  to  appear,  and  altogether,  present  appear- 
ances seem  to  mdicate  that  his  experiment  will  be 
successful. 

The  barns  of  Mr.  Howes  are  large  and  airy ;  he 
has  accommodation  for  twenty  or  thirty  head  of 


Fo7'  the  New  England  Farmer. 

AI'I  EASIER  WAY  THAN  EAUMmG. 

BY  ICHABOD  HOE. 

"What  is  the  use  in  digging  on  the  farm,  where 
one  is  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  wet  and  cold, 
hot  and  dry,  just  barely  squeezing  along  and  mak- 
ing the  ends  of  the  year  meet,  when  one  can  work 
in  a  shop  where  it  is  warm  and  dry,  and  in  the 
shade  at  least  in  hot  weather  ?  Dig  as  hard  as  we 
will,  we  can't  make  as  much  as  those  Avho  work  at 
boot-malving,  and  don't  work  much  more  than  half 
the  time  either.  I'm  going  to  quit  farming  and 
turn  one  of  the  rooms  of  my  house  into  a  shop, 
and  I  and  my  boys  will  go  to  makmg  boots,  and  I 
advise  you  to  do  the  same." 

"I  know  there  are  hardships  in  farming,  and 
rather  slow  pay,  but  it's  a  pretty  sure  pay,  and  I 
beHeve  I  will  keep  digging.  It  is  said  to  be  'hard 
to  learn  old  dogs  new  tricks.'  Fprmers  have  to  be 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  but  if  they  are 
careful,  it  is  no  Avorse  than  being  shut  up  in  a  shop 
all  the  time  and  confined  to  a  bench." 

"O,  a  man  needn't  work  all  the  time  on  the  bench, 
he  can  make  his  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  in  the  sho]> 
and  not  work  much  more  than  half  the  time,  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  he  can  work  out  of  doors,  if  he 
has  a  mind  to." 

"Yes,  but  that  'mind  to'  is  apt  to  be  lacking ;  I 
have  noticed  in  those  who  get  accustomed  to  the 
shop,  they  don't  like  to  go  out  doors  to  work." 

"Ah !  that's  l^ecause  it  is  so  much  easier  to  work 
in  the  shop,  and  I'm  not  disposed  to  expose  myself 
to  all  weathers  and  work  like  a  dog  Avhen  I  can  get 
along  a  great  deal  easier,  and  a  good  deal  faster, 
another  way.  The  thing  is  'done'  with  me,  and  I 
advise  you  to  follow  suit,  and  do  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  Avorld — that  are  smart  enough — are  doing,  get 
a  living  some  other  way  than  digging  on  the  farm 
for  it." 

Up  to  this  time,  these  two  neighboring  fiirmers 
had  maintained  a  sort  of  friendly  rivalry  in  the 
management  of  their  farms.  Mr.  Russel,  the  one 
who  was  going  to  quit  farming,  had  the  largest,  and 
naturally  the  best  farm,  but  Mr.  Burton,  his  neigh- 
bor, ^Hook  the  papers,"  and  brought  a  little  more 
judgment  and  skill  to  bear  upon  his  acres,  and  sel- 
dom failed  to  raise  a  little  the  largest  crops  on  less 
land.  Taste  and  mcHnation,  too,  made  flirming 
lighter  jto  Mr.  Burton  than  to  his  neighbor,  who 
the  reader  has  already  observed,  thought  a  good 
deal  of  getting  on  easily  and  without  exposure. 
His  sole  stimulous  and  ^^rinciple  of  action  in  man- 
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aging  his  form,  was,  to  get  the  most  possible  for  the 
pi'esent,  without  reference  to  the  future.  Under 
this  system,  he  found  that  every  succeeding  year 
required  closer  engineering  to  make  the  ends  meet, 
and  tliis,  too,  notwitlistanding  his  two  boys  had  got 
big  enough  to  do  almost  a  day's  work  each.  ]ilr. 
Burton  had  followed  quite  another  system  in  the 
management  of  his  farm,  and  by  the  help  of  his 
boys,  who  were  twins,  about  the  age  of  Mr.  Russel's 
second  boy,  he  found  his  income  from  the  farm 
slightly  increasing.  Farming  at  that  time  was  at  a 
pretty  low  ebb,  and  every  body,  as  Mr.  Russel  said, 
seemed  to  be  leaving  it  to  get  a  Hving  and  property 
some  other  way. 

The  most  casual  observer  would  see  at  a  glance 
that  Mr.  llussel  was  not  a  man  of  much  taste, 
from  the  appearance  and  arrangement  of  his  build- 
ings. His  house,  which  he  had  built  himself,  stood 
close  by  the  road-side,  and  his  barn  stood  nearly 
opposite  to  the  house  on  the  other  side,  still  nearer 
the  road  than  the  house.  Xo  trees  or  shrubs  shel- 
tered or  adorned  either  the  house  or  barn.  His 
neighbor  liiuton's  was  somewhat  unlike  this.  His 
place  manifested  no  particular  refinement  of  taste, 
but  it  had  a  different  "air"  about  it.  It  stood  far- 
ther back  from  the  road,  and  had  several  fine  large 
cherry  trees  near  it,  and  two  towering  pear  trees, 
and  there  were  shrubs  and  flowers  around  and  near 
it,  which  gAxe  it  a  cheerful  aspect.  And  then  the 
barn  and  out-buildings  wei-e  back  from  the  house, 
and  nearly  out  of  sight,  liid  by  the  apple  trees  be- 
tween them  and  the  house. 

]Mr.  llussel  had  the  shop-room  soon  finished  off, 
and  a  hand  hired  to  come  and  learn  both  himself 
and  sons  to  make  boots.  He  had  three  sons  in  all, 
but  the  youngest  was  too  young  to  do  much ;  he 
had  one  daughter.  Mr.  Burton  had  two  sons — the 
twins — and  three  daughters. 

Russel  applied  himself  with  a  M'ill  to  his  new 
trade,  and  Ikirton  dug  away  upon  the  form,  with, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  energy  and  determination 
than  ever.  For  two  or  three  years  Russel  gained 
upon  his  neighbor  in  worldly  thrift.  Times  in  his 
new  business  were  good,  and  money  flowed  in  easily, 
but,  some  how,  it  seemed  to  get  away  unaccountably 
fast.  The  first  season  after  Russel  and  his  sons  be- 
gun on  their  boot-making,  they  planted  a  piece  to 
potatoes  and  a  small  patch  of  corn,  and  had  what 
was  called  a  garden  too,  l)ut  it  was  very  little  at- 
tention they  all  got.  Occasionally  Mr.  Russel  him- 
self would  get  out  with  a  hoe,  but  the  boys  usually 
shunned  that  kind  of  recreation,  and  after  the  first 
season,  they  all  concluded  they  had  rather  take  a 
few  more  stitches,  or  drive  a  iew  more  pegs  a  day, 
and  buy  what  was  needed  in  the  family,  in  perfer- 
ence  to  working  out  doors  for  exercise,  to  raise  it, 
and  to  take  their  exercise  in  more  agrecal)le  ways. 
But  these  agreeable  ways  Avere  extremely  apt  to 
cost  money  in  some  shajje,  or  to  lead  to  it,  at  least. 
A  "quarter"  or  two  every  little  wliile,  and  a  dollar 
now  and  then,  were  l)ut  trifles,  and  soon  earned ! 
So  it  went  to  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  was  found 
that  there  were  not  half  the  "shot  in  the  locker" 
they  exjjectcd  to  see  there  wlien  tlie  year  began. 

One  cause  of  this  was  found  to  be  owing  to  the 
amount  of  doctors'  bills  they  had  to  pay  ;  for,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
sickness  in  the  family  of  late.  In  the  winter  they 
were  some  of  them  on  the  borders  of  a  fever  from 
a  "terrible  cold,"  and  in  summer  all  sorts  of  com- 
plaints troubled  them.      But,  notwithstanding   all 


these  "pull  backs,"  they  made  more  money  than 
they  did  at  farming,  and  could  see  more  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Meantime  farmer  Burton  kept  on  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way — improving  his  farm  somewhere  every 
year ;  sometimes  reclaiming  a  ])iece  of  low  ground 
by  ditching  and  draining,  and  improving  the  high 
ground  with  the  muck  from  the  low,  and  the 
low  M'ith  the  sand  or  loam  of  the  high.  As  the 
"twins"  grew  up  toward  manhood,  they  felt,  lilve  all 
young  men,  as  though  they  could  do  wonders  for 
themselves  l)y  leaving  the  old  hive  and  striking  out 
to  make  their  fortunes  on  their  own  hook ;  but  the 
father's  experience  had  taught  him  that  "in  union 
there  is  strength,"  and  he  advised  them  to  remain 
at  home  with  him  and  lie  would  allow  them  so  much 
a  month,  or  if  they  preferred,  they  would  all  work 
in  common,  and  each  share  such  a  part  of  the  pro- 
fits. The  advice  of  the  father,  aided  by  the  per- 
suasions of  an  exeellent  mother  and  afi"ectionate  sis- 
ters, who  all  aided  in  making  home  ])leasant,  over- 
came all  inclinations  to  go  abroad.  The  father  and 
sons  formed  a  sort  of  joint  stock,  or  rather,  joint 
labor  company,  out  doors,  and  the  mother  and 
daughters  its  counterpart  in  the  house.  The  mo- 
ther was  a  very  intelligent  woman,  and  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of  the  world  to  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary extent  for  one  in  her  place — ha\-ing  taught 
school  in  her  younger  days. 

As  has  been  said,  Mr.  Burton's  farm  consisted  of 
less  than  a  hundred  acres,  containing,  in  fact,  but 
seventy.  For  a  while  he  thought  of  bu}ing  a  part 
of  his  neighljor  Russel's,  but  he  found  the  more  and 
better  a  piece  of  ground  was  cultivated,  the  more  a 
great  deal  it  produced.  Acting  on  this  hint,  it  was 
not  long  before  they  found  they  had  as  much  land 
as  they  could  manage  with  profit.  Their  form  was 
situated  ten  miles  from  Boston,  and  in  two  or  three 
}ears  from  the  time  to  which  this  story  refers  at 
its  commencement,  a  railroad  was  constructed 
through  the  town,  and  not  far  from  the  farms  of 
Mr.  Russel  and  'Sh:  Burton.  This  gave  facihties 
for  getting  the  products  of  the  farm,  its  fruits  and 
early  vegetables,  to  market,  and  Burton  and  his 
sons  found  each  year  added  to  their  income. 

There  c;mie  to  be  a  great  dill'erence  between  the 
two  homes  of  the  two  families  here  spoken  of.  The 
Russel  family  were  all  engaged  upon  boots  in  some 
form  or  other.  The  mother  and  daughter  "bound, 
stitched  and  fitted"  boots,  and  the  father  and  sons 
made  them,  and  when  the  boot  business  was  good, 
they  handled  a  good  deal  of  money.  But  all  must 
have  times  tor  reei-eation,  and  the  only  recreation 
that  suggested  itself  to  the  younger  members  of 
Mr.  Russel's  fomily,  was  some  game,  or  a  ride,  or 
hunting  and  fishing,  or  something  of  this  sort. 
Home  was  a  jjlace  to  work,  to  eat,  and  to  sleep  in; 
but  they  never  thought  of  it  as  a  place  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  there  was  little  in  I'act  there  attrac- 
tive. Scarcely  a  news])ai)er  was  to  be  found  there, 
and  few  books"  beside  the  Bible,  ])salm-book  and  the 
greasy  "dog-cared"  school  books,  that  had  been 
used  in  school.  We  say,  "had  been,"  for  since  the 
boot-making  had  begun,"  little  time  had  been  spared 
to  going  to  school. 

But  it  was  quite  otherwise  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Burton  ;  each  member  of  the  family  took  a  iieriodi- 
cal  of  some  kind !  so  there  were  no  loss  than  four 
wcekUes  and  three  monthlies.  Among  these  were 
some  of  the  l)est  agricultural  and  horticultural  peri- 
odicals published  in  the  country,  the  rest  were  re- 
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ligious,  political,  or  literary,  and  they  were  all  read  nearly  see  the  bottom  of  his  purse.  But  worse 
more  or  less  by  all  the  family.  But  the  great  fea-j  than  al  1  this  was  the  result  of  his  "not  being  expos- 
tm-e  of  attraction  and  source  of  enjoyment  to  the|ed  to  al  sorts  of  weather,"  but  of  his  he'mg  exposed 
family  was  the  plat  called  "the  garden,"  and  it  was  to  the  confinement  o^ashop  and  to  the  bench.  His 
worthy  of  its  name.     Each  one  had  his  or  her  dis-  own   system  had  become  diseased,  so  that  he  was 


tinct  part  set  off  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  each  cul- 
tivated it  just  as  they  saw  fit. 

The  mother  had  in  her  pai't  the  useful  herbs, 
pie-plant,  asparagus  and  a  row  of  gooseberries 
which  a  friend  had  sent  her,  of  a  choice  kind.  The 
father  paid  attention  mainly  to  the  kitchen  garden 
vegetables,  onions,  beets,   carrots,  early  potatoes. 


scarce /y  a  day  free  from  pain  ;  and  one  of  his  sons 
had  all  the  marks  of  a  consumptive  about  him,  and 
all  the  f  amily  were  aihng  most  of  the  time.  One 
day  during  the  winter  Mr.  Russel  happened  in  to 
his  neighbor  Burton's  as  they  were  just  setting 
down  to  dinner,  and  beside  the  usual  dishes  found 
on  a  farmer's  table,  there  was  a  large  dish  of  apples, 


&c.,  and  around  his  own  and  Mrs.  Burton's  was  set' another   of    pears,    and   still   another   of   grapes! 

out  a  row  of  currant  bushes,  red  and  white;  and: "How  on  earth  can   you  afford  to  buy  such  things 

then  they  had  a  patch  they  cultivated  in  common,  in'  these  hard  times  ?"  inquired  jNIr.  Russel. 

which  were   to   be  found   cucumbers,  early  peas,j      "Buy,"  responded   Mr.  Burton,  "these  were  not 

beans,  &c.      Then   each  of   the  young  folks  had  bought,  we  raised  them  !" 

whatever  fancy  or  inclination   dictated,  and  there       "What!  you  don't   say   you  raised  those  grapes 

was  a  generous  rivalry  between  them  as  to  which  i  and  the  pears  too !" 

should  exhibit  the  most  attractive   territory.     The|      "Certainly  I  do!     I   did  not  raise  them  myself, 

gii-ls  each  planned  her  own  "improvements,"  and  the  ^  but  Anna  raised  the  white  grapes  on  her  arbor,  and 

boys  rendered   all   needed   assistance   in    spading,  Mai'v  and  Julia  raised  the  purple  ones   on  theirs, 

planting  trees,  or  constructing  arbors,  or  any  thing  |  and  Luther  and  Calvin  raised  the  pears  and  apples.' 

else  that  required  their   aid.      Their   gardens,    of!      "Well,"  said  Mr.  Russel,  "I'm  going  to  beg  one 

course,  abounded   mostly  in   flowers   and   shrubs,  j  of  each  kind  of  the  apples  and  of  the  pears  and  a 

though  among  these  were  to  be  seen  strawberry  bunch  of  each  kind  of  grapes  to  carry  home ;  and 

beds,  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  tomatoes,  mel-!as  sure  as  spring  opens  again,  and  I'm  a  hve  man, 


ons,  and  a  variety  of  other  fruits.  The  "twins" 
went  mostly  into  tree-frmts,  as  cherries,  peaches, 
pears  and  apples.  Calvin  was  mainly  interested  in 
cherries,  plums  and  peaches,  while  Luther  as  assid- 
ulously  cultivated  pears, — dwarf  and  standard — 
and  apples ;  and  there  was  not  a  day  in  the  year  in 
which  the  family  were  not  fully  supplied  with  fresh 
fruits.  The  apples  were  not  gone  from  the  bins  in 
the  cellar,  before  strawberries,  early  cherries,  &c., 
were  abundant ;  then  currants,  gooseberries,  rasp- 
berries, early  apples  and  pears  came  again,  and  so 
the  deHcious  circle  was  seldom  broken  throughout 
the  year.  Owing  to  these  ripe  fruits  to  season  their 
food,  diseases  were  seldom  known  in  the  family. 


I'll  go  back  to  my  old  business  of  farming  !" 


ANTWERP  RASPBERRIES. 

The  Poughkeepsie  (A".  Y.)  Eagle  gives  a  very 
good  account  of  the  details  and  extent  of  one  branch 
of  "Fruit  Culture"  thus: — 

But  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  this  comparatively  new  branch  of  the 
Agricultural,  or  rather  Horticultural  business. 

The  most  extensive  operations  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  are  carried  on  at  ISIilton,  Ulster  county,  al- 
thoujih  the  fruit  is  largely  cultivated  in  this  coun- 


It  was  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  the  whole  family  i  ty. 
after  supper,  toward  the  close  of  daj',  enjoying  I  There  are  now  about  100  acres  of  raspberries  in 
themselves  in  the  garden,  admiring  each  others'  pro- :  bearing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Milton,  and  im- 
ductions,  eating  fruit  and  nursing  some  pet  flower  I  mense  quantities  of  plants  are  being  set  out  every 
or  tree.     This  was  happiness,  simple,  pure  and  ele-  year. 

vated.  It  was  considered  almost  a  calamity  to  any  i  A  few  days  ago  we  ^is^ted  the  raspberry  planta- 
member  of  the  family  to  be  away  from  home  at  tion  of  Nathaniel  Hallock,  at  Milton,  in  order  to 
such  a  time.     None  minded  working  hard  during  learn  the /worfits  o/?em?u/i  of  the  culture.    Mr.  Hal- 


the  day,  for  rest  and  recreation  awaited  them  after 
the  day's  work  was  done. 

They  had  struggled  on  through  "hard  times  for 
farmers,"  when  every  other  interest  seemed  to  pros- 
per. But  there  was  a  great  change  approaching ; 
the  knowing  ones  saw  the  indication  before  it  was 
felt  by  the  mass.  The  prices  of  provisions  began  to 
rise,  and  in  a  short  time  the  only  class  that  seemed 
to  prosper  was  the  farmer.     The  boot  business  fell 

to  the  lowest  ebb  ;  httle  or  nothing  to  be  done,  and ;  strawberries  are  sold,  in  fact  the  berries  would  hard- 
only  the  most  ruinous  prices  paid  for  labor,  ruinous 'ly  sell,  if  sent  to  New  York  in  strawberry  baskets. 
to  the  laborer. 

This  state  of  things  began  to  be  felt  in  mid-sum- 
mer, when  it  was  too  late  for  such  as  had  land  to 

cultivate  it.  Mr.  Russel  was  caught  with  the  rest. '  constantly,  and  a  part  of  the  time  several  persons, 
He  had  sold  off  a  part  of  his  flxrm,  but  he  had  many  in  packing  the  baskets.  The  baskets,  as  soon  as 
acres  left.  Winter  came  on  with  flour  at  twelve  picked  and  examined,  are  packed  into  boxes  of  dif- 
doUars  a  barrel,  corn  one  dollar  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  '  ""  "  ~  -       - 

and  potatoes  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  his  cellar 
and  garret  both  empty,  and  work  hardly  to  be  had 
if  to  be  done  for  nothing.     He  had  laid  up  some 


lock's  being  one  of  the  principal  plantations. 

The  pickers  were  in  the  fields  with  their  baskets 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as 
soon  as  the  dew  was  off"  the  plants,  as  the  berries 
do  not  keep  so  well  when  picked  wet. 

In  a  short  time  the  ])ickers  liegan  to  bring  in  the 
baskets  of  berries.  These  baskets  hold  about  a 
pint,  and  are  very  neat  looking,  being  made  of  ml- 
low,  and   much  superior  to   the  baskets  in  which 


There  were  about  fifty  pickers  at  work,  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  the  women  being  the  most  ex- 
pert pickers  of  course.     One  person  was  employed 


ferent  sizes,  according  to  the  crop  of  that  day.  The 
object  of  putting  them  into  boxes  is  to  ensure  their 
safe  transit  to  the  market,  and  in  order  to  do  this, 
the  packer  has  to  work  carefully  to  fit  the  baskets  in 
money,  but  by  the  time  spring  opened  he  couldj  so  that  each  one  braces  the  other ;  when  the  boxes 
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are  filled  to  the  top,  the  lid  is  closed  and  locked,  and 
the  boxes  are  ready  for  shipment. 

The  season  lasts  about  six  weeks,  and  this  period 
is  one  continual  round  of  business,  the  berries  being 
sent  off  to  New  York  every  night  except  Saturday, 
(there  being  no  sale  for  them  on  Sunday.) 

The  berries  were  all  picked  about  six  o'clock,  and 
after  supper  they  were  conveyed  to  the  landing,  the 
baskets  making  two  very  heavy  horse  loads,  and  as 
near  as  we  could  calculate,  the  steamboat  took  off 
about  6(),00()  baskets  that  night,  making  about  20 
tons  of  berries,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  boxes  and 
baskets. 

The  baskets  arc  imported  from 
France  by  hundreds  of  thousands  eve- 
ry year,  and  although  such  quantities 
are  manufactured  every  year,  the  sup- 
ply is  inadequate  to  the  demand,  the 
latter  exceecfing  the  former  by  about 
one-half. 

The  culture  of  the  plants  requires 
the  ser\-ices  of  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple. 

The  pickers  constitute  a  small  ar- 
my, there  being  from  five  to  ten,  and 
often  more  required  for  each  acre,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  in  the  season, 
which  was  at  its  height  this  year  about 
the  second  week  in  July. 

The  jmanufacture  of  the  boxes  in 
which  the  baskets  of  berries  are  pack- 
ed is  no  small  item,  and  the  steam- 
boats that  carry  this  extra  freight  are 
obliged  to  emj^loy  extra  men  to  han- 
dle it. 

This  business,  though  at  first  view 
it  seems  small,  gives  employment  to, 
and  distributes  its  gains  among  thou- 
sands of  persons. 

From  the  Milton  landing,  the  av- 
erage daily  export  is  10,000  baskets, 
and  the  retail  price  in  New  York  av- 
erages about  ten  cents  per  basket ; 
thus  the  product  of  100  acres  amounts 
to  $1,000  per  day,  or  .$42,000  per 
season.  "VVe  call  to  mind  no  other 
croj)  which  produces  as  much  per  acre,  or  which 
gives  employment  to  so  many. 


THE  ROSTIEZER  PEAR. 

AVe  are  hajjpy  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to 
Ja:mes  IIypi-:  &  Sox,  of  Ne\rton  Centre,  for  the 
fruit  from  which  our  engraving  was  sketched. — 
When  Downing  wrote  of  it  in  1845,  it  had  not  been 
sufficiently  ])roved  to  enable  him  to  speak  confident- 
ly of  its  merits ;  but  we  believe  the  Messrs.  Hyue, 
and  other  cultivators,  have  found  it  to  be  an  excel- 
lent variety.  It  is  a  German  pear,  and  was  received 
from  the  nursery  of  the  brothers  Baumann,  of  Eal- 
willer,  on  the  Rhine. 


Bulbous  Roots. — The  Magazine  of  Horticul- 
ture says,  what  is  in  com  mon  language  termed  a 
bulbous  root  is  by  Linnaeus  termed  the  Hybernacle, 
or  Winter  Lodge  of  the  young  plant.  These  bulbs, 
in  every  resjject,  resemble  buds,  except  in  being 
produced  under  ground,  and  include  the  leaves  and 
fiower  in  miniatiu'e,  which  are  to  be  expanded  in 
the  ensuing  sj)riiig.  By  cautiously  cutting,  in  the 
early  spring,  tlu'ougli  the  concentric  coats  of  a  tuli]j 
root,  longitudinally  from  the  top  to  the  base,  and 
talking  them  oiT  successively,  the  whole  fiower  of 
the  next  summer's  tulip  is  lieautifuUy  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  with  its  petals,  pistil  and  stamens  ;  the 
flowers  exist  in  otlier  ])ulbs,  in  the  same  manner, 
but  the  individual  flowers  of  others  being  less,  they 
are  not  so  easily  dissected,  or  so  conspicuous  to  the 
naked  eye.  In  the  buds  of  the  Daphne  Mezeron, 
and  in  those  of  the  Hcpatica,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
Osmunda  lunaria,  a  perfect  plant  of  the  future  year 
may  be  found,  complete  in  all  its  parts. 


It  bears  abundantly.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  ob-< 
long-pyriform.  Skin  a  dull  yellowish  green,  with  a 
reddish-brown  cheek,  and  whitish  dots,  light  russet. 
Stalk  veiy  long,  nearly  two  inches,  irregular,  slen- 
der, set  ^vith  very  little  depression.  Calyx  ojjen, 
but  little  sunk.  I'lesh  juicy,  a  little  coarse,  but 
very  melting,  sweet  and  delicious,  with  a  rich  per- 
fume.    August  and  September. 


AGRICULTURE  THE  PROPER  CALLING. 

A  most  sensible  writer  in  tlie  Coitntnj  Gentle- 
man sa}  s : 

All  other  pursuits  are  jiroper  in  there  places,  but 
when  carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  produce  ])over- 
ty,  distress,  and  misery.  The  more  agriculture  is 
jiursucd,  the  greater  is  the  benefit  to  the  human 
race.  Here  is  a  field  for  the  ])hilanthropist.  Es- 
tablish agriculture  ui)ou  a  good  liasis — the  basis  of 
intelligence — and  you  will  do  much  to  clase  M'hat 
are  now  flood-gates  of  misery  to  society.  Our  city 
poor,  our  merchant  clerlvs,  our  emigrant-poor,  and 
our  country  poor,  all  call  for  relief;  and  here  alone 
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can  it  be  obtained, — in  intelligent  husbandrj-.  Ag- 
riculture is  the  great  moving  ]io\ver  of  human  ex 
istence,  and  as  the  human  family  increases  we  must 
but  cling  the  closer  to  our  mother  earth  for  sup 
port.  Thus  the  mandate,  "to  earn  our  bread  l)y  the 
sweat  of  our  brow,"  becomes  from  our  condition  a 
matter  of  necessity;  but  in  it  we  see  the  goodness 
and  wisdom  of  our  great  law-giver,  for  "necessity 
is  the  mother  of  contrivance,"  we  thus  increase  in 
intelligence,  and  intelligence  promotes  morality  and 
happiness.  In  the  dim  but  yet  brightening  fiiture 
w?  '  phold  instead  of  cities  over-crowded  vnth  hu- 
r-iMi  life  and  ragged  pauperism  stalking  abroad,  the 
wliole  face  of  nature  one  great  Eden, — the  sons  of 
Adam  all  inheriting  his  estate.  Agriculture  exerts 
an  influence  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
which  no  law  nor  theory,  nor  any  other  pursuit,  has 
or  ever  can  accomplish. 


THISD   EXHIBITION  OF  THE  U,  S. 
AOaiCULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

The  third  annual  Exhibition  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society  opened  in  this  city  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  23d,  and  continued  through  the  week.  The 
number  of  entries  was  very  large,  all  the  arrange- 
ments made  with  admirable  taste  and  judgment, 
and  the  grounds  were  thronged  by  thousands  of  ad- 
miring visitors. 

GENERAL  ARRAKGEMENTS. 

Tlie  Exhibition  is  held  on  a  lot  of  about  thirty 
acres,  in  the  south  part  of  the  city,  which  is  enclosed 
with  a  board  fence  ten  feet  high.  The  main  en- 
trance is  on  Harrison  Avenue,  opposite  Franklin 
Square.  As  the  visitor  ap])roaches'the  ground  from 
Franklin  Square,  the  first  thing  that  attracts  his  at- 
tention is  the  beautiful  arch  which  spans  this  en- 
trance, and  which  is  supported  by  two  noble  towers 
forty  feet  in  height.  Over  these  towers  wave  the 
"Stars  and  Stripes."  The  arch  bears  the  simple  in- 
scription, "U.  S.  Agricultural  Society."  On 
either  side  of  the  entrance  are  the  windows  for  the 
sale  of  tickets.  There  are  twenty  of  these — so  that 
no  delay  need  be  apprehended  In  procuring  tickets. 
Further  south  there  is  another  entrance,  over  which 
a  plain  arch  has  been  erected.  Visitors  with  tickets 
will  1)6  admitted  here  also.  Midway  between  these 
entrances,  and  opposite  the  judges'  stand,  is  a  wide 
gate,  which  will  be  opened  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
day's  exhibition,  to  allow  the  multitude  to  retire 
from  the  grounds. 

When  within  the  enclosure  the  visitor  will  be 
pleased  with  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the 
grounds.  On  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  are 
seats  for  ten  thousand  people.  These  seats  are 
erected  In  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  supporting  a  much  greater  weight  than  It 
will  be  i)ossible  to  put  upon  them.  From  these 
seats  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  field  can  be  obtained. 
On  the  left  of  the  main  entrance  the  stalls  for  hors- 
es commence,  and  they  and  the  cattle  stalls  are 
continued  round  the  entire  enclosure,  until  they 
reach  the  southerly  end  of  the  seats  on  Harrison 
Avenue.  There  are  between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred of  them.  The  stalls  are  all  covered  with  white 
duck,  and  a  scalloped  fringe  runs  along  the  front. 
This  covering  and  festooning  gives  to  the  stalls  a 
very  neat  and  pretty  appearance.  Each  breed  of 
horses  and  cattle  is  arranged' in  a  distinct  depart- 


ment, which  is  designated  by  a  large  sign  raised 
over  the  stalls  they  occupy. 

The  ranges  for  the  sheep  and  swine  are  erected 
on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  lot.  They  are  sub- 
stantial pens,  with  roofs  to  protect  the  animals  from 
the  weather. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  horses  to  the 
best  advantage,  a  fine  track,  forty  feet  wide  and  half 
a  mile  in  length,  has  been  prepared.  It  is  of  an 
oval  form,  with  no  sharp  corners,  and  is  rolled  per- 
fectly smooth  and  hard. 

The  Judges'  stand  is  a  large  octagon  tower,  sev- 
enty feet  high,  with  a  piazza  running  all  round  the 
same  on  the  ground  line,  making  this  floor  twenty 
feet  square,  and  two  feet  up  from  the  ground ;  this 
will  be  occupied  by  the  representatives  of  the  ])ress. 
Twelve  feet  above.  Is  another  floor,  Avith  a  balcony 
running  round  the  same,  four  feet  outside  the  floor, 
to  be  occupied  by  the  Judges.  Above  this  there 
Is  still  another  storj',  which  will  be  occupied  by 
ladles.  The  tower  is  arched  on  every  side  and 
story,  and  is  handsomely  ornamented  with  brackets, 
rustics,  ballustrades,  anil  with  American  flags,  one  of 
which  surmounts  it,  and  others  are  extended  from 
the  different  stories. 

Just  south  of  the  tower  is  a  music  stand,  made  in 
the  Gothic  style.  This  is  occupied  by  an  excellent 
band  of  music. 

Four  water  temples  of  the  same  style  of  architec- 
ture as  the  tower,  are  erected  at  different  points  of 
the  green  Inside  the  race-track.  At  these  the  mul- 
titude will  be  enabled  to  slake  their  thirst  with  the 
pure  Cochltuate. 

On  the  green,  within  the  eli])se,  are  several  tents. 
The  one  which  Is  nearest  the  main  entrance  is  the 
President's  Reception  Tent.  Another  tent  is  de- 
voted to  the  reporters,  and  others  are  provided  for 
the  accommodation  of  ladles.  Directly  In  the  rear 
of  these  tents,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  elipse,  is 
"Wright's  mammoth  tent,"  beneath  which  the  grand 
agricultural  banquet  is  to  be  held  on  Friday  after- 
noon. It  is  floored,  and  will  be  lighted  with  gas. 
The  tables  will  be  spread  for  two  thousand  guests, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  plate  will  be  occu- 
pied. Among  the  eloquent  men  announced  to  be 
present  are  Messrs.  Everett,  Choate  and  Winthrop 
of  our  own  State,  and  others  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  With  fli\orable  weather,  this  banquet  will  be 
a  magnificent  aflalr. 

Across  the  track,  and  between  that  and  the  cattle 
])ens,  is  another  large  tent,  beneath  which  Mr. 
Wright  has  provided  tables  and  the  other  necessary 
para]jhemalia  for  feeding  the  multitudes  from  day 
to  day. 

On  the  easterly  side  of  the  enclosure,  outside  of 
the  range  of  stalls.  Is  a  large  wooden  building,  in 
which  is  the  Executive  Committee's  room,  which  is 
furnished  with  sofas,  lounges,  &c.  In  the  rear  of 
this,  is  a  large  room  in  which  are  tables  for  each  of 
the  several  committees  to  award  premiums.  In  the 
centre  are  tables  sufficiently  large  to  dine  three 
hundred  persons  at  a  time.  Precisely  at  one  o'clock 
each  day,  dinner  will  be  on  the  table — and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  society,  their  invited  guests,  including 
the  representatives  of  the  Press  on  the  ground,  will 
dine  there.  Mr.  Wilder,  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, will  officiate  at  the  head  of  the  table  each 
day! 

OPENING  OF  THE   EXHIBITION. 

The  weather  was  fine  on  Tuesday,  and  at  an 
early  hour,  the  visitors  poured  into  the  vast  enclo- 
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sure,  ar.d  the  scene  upon  the  outside  and  in  the  ^  least  -we  should  class  as  good  sized  horses.  It  may 
streets  leading  to  it  exhibited  an  unusual  amount  of:l)e  a  difficult  ])oint  to  decide  just  where  the  divid- 
activity.  The  arrangement  of  the  various  tents,  ing  line  between  a  pony  and  a  small  horse  lies — 
the  trotting  course,  accommodations  for  the  ])ublic,  j  but  in  regard  to  one  half  of  those  on  the  track  this 
and  for  the  large  number  of  animals  which  were  afternoon  the  committee  can  certainly  have  no  hes- 
entered,  jffesented  a  &ie  a])pearauce.  titation.     There  was  one,  a  little  black  fellow  about 

Gen.  Tyler,  the  chief  marshal,  and  a  host  of  as- j  as  large  as  a  good  sized  New  Foundland  dog,  which 
sistants,  appeared  ou  the  ground  at  an  early  hour,  I  seemed  to  be  the  favorite  of  the  spectators.  The 
dressed  in  a  neat  gray  uniform,  with  a  style  of  hat  company  cheered  him  loudly,  and  in  acknowledging 
of  a  comfortable  character,  got  up  for  the  occasion.  I  the  compliment  he  put  his  heels  higher  than  his 
A  large  police  force  was  also  present,  and  it  is  highly  i  head  and  landed  his  rider,  a  lad,  fiat  on  the  track, 
creditable  to  the  crowd  who  were  present,  to  say,  lAvhile  he  himself  retired  into  the  green.  He  was 
that  their  behavior  was  such  as  to  require  no  coer-! caught  and  again  mounted,  but  he  was  determined 
cive  measures  to  keep  them  in  good  order.  [not  to  be  ridden,  and  after  dismounting  his  rider 

At  ten  o'clock  the  bugle  sounded  the  call  for  the; again  he  was  lead  ott"  the  track.  A  pair  of  bcauti- 
cavalcade,  when  Mr.  Wilder,  the  president  of  thejful  bay  ponies,  attached  to  a  light  wagon,  were  driv- 
society,  announced  the  exhibition  open,  to  continue  ^  en  by  a  young  gentleman  two  and  a  half  years  old, 
during  the  week.  The  cavalcade  was  headed  by|a  son  of  Genery  Twitciiell,  Ivsq.,  the  accom- 
the  cliief  marshal,  and  formed  an  exhibition  whichlpHshed  Suj)erintendent  of  the  Boston  and  Worces- 
no  one  should  fail  to  witness  at  some  time  before  [  ter  Railroad.  The  young  gentleman  reined  his 
the  close  of  this  anniversary  gathering.  The  cav-  steeds  finely  and  semed  to  enjoy  the  sport  very 
alcade  consisted  of  eighteen  or  twenty  pairs  of  ele-|much. 

gantly  matched  and  beautiful  horses,  singly,  in  gigs  TRIAL  OF  SPEED, 

and  other  carriages,  and  about  eighty  Avhich  were      The  exhibition  closed  with  a  trial  of  speed,  open 
ridden  or  led,  including  some  ten  or  fifteeen  colts,  j^,,  all  horses  that  have  never  trotted  for  money;  ex- 
EXHIBITION-  OF  STALLIONS  AND  MARES.  hibitors  to  drive,  and  to  be  persons  who  have  nev- 

.,,,,,,  „  ^    e      .\       .11-         er  driven  for  monev.     Mile  heats  in  harness,  best 

At  11   o  clock  a  call  was  made  for  the  stalhonsXj^^.^^  i^  ^^,^_     The  "Judges  were  David  Lea^itt,  of 
mares,  &c    (roadsters,    for  exhibition  and   trial  o^^-^^^.   york,  Taran  Stevens,  of  IJoston,   Lewis  B. 
speed.     Inese  were  driven  round  the  track  twr"^ 
the  first  time  slowly,  and  the  second  time  at 
speed.     Those  w^ho  took  part  in  it  were — North 


.   ,       ,.1  Liiife  111  iivu.       iiie  ii  uuyuB   1 

'^'' .  "kNew  York,  Taran  Stevens, 
^'™?f&5roMii,  of  New  York,  Aim 
^.',  I  York,  H.  K.  Libbv,  of  Ba 


Horse,  owned  by  !Mr.  North ;  Morgan  Empire, 
James  H.  Chamberlain ;  Boston  Boy,  Adams  Car- 
penter; Ethan  Allen,  O.  S.  Rowe;  Black  Hawk, 
J.  E.  Wayne ;  Stokljridge  Morgan,  John  Bullard  : 
Brom  Horse,  Charles  Boylsten  ;  Black  Hawk  Chief, 
Edgar  Hill ;  Morgan  Hunter.  The  quickest  time 
made  was  1.24,  (distance  one-half  mile,)  this  was 
made  bv  Black  Hawk  Chief.  Others  made  the 
half  mile  in  1.25,  1.3-1  and  1.36. 

The  next  exhibition  upon  the  track  M'as  of  breed- 
'ing  mares,  many  of  them  with  colts.  Of  these 
there  were  some  twenty-five  or  thirty.  Among 
those  that  attracted  attention  were  the  Mary  Mor- 
gan, of  Limerick,  Me.,  9  ycin-'i  old,  and  the  Jenny 


son  Livingston,  of  New 
Bangor.     First  premium, 
$200;  second  premium,  .$100. 

Nineteen  horses  were  lirought  upon  the  track,  but 
u])on  its  appearing  that  they  were  to  start  in  classes 
of  four  each,  immerliately  following  each  other,  the 
])arties  drawing  for  a  choice,  one  of  the  horses  was 
withdrawn.  It  was  stated  in  the  outset  that  no 
horse  would  be  allowed  to  compete  for  a  premium, 
who  had  been  trotted  for  money.  The  quickest 
time  around  the  track  twice,  was  made  by  the  horse 
John  Smith,  owned  by  John  C.  Smith,  of  New 
Bedford.  This  mode  of  trial  not  proving  satisfac- 
tory, the  next  heats,  which  were  for  the  best  two 
out  of  three,  were  carried  out  by  each  class  trotting 
separately.  The  result  of  tliis,  narrowed  the  con- 
test down  to  the  Vermont  ]5ov,  belonging  to  Mr. 


md  0  years  old,  of  \ergennes,  \t    thelast  of  thei^;,,^^^,,.^,^^^  ^j^^  Lexington,  owned  bv  Darid  Benja- 
Blacit  Hawk  l)reed.     Ihere  were  also  many  others 
•which  made  a  fine  appearance,  and  some  of  an  or- 
dina  ry  cliaracter. 

THE  socn-rrY's  dlxner. 

At  ])rec!sely  one  o'clock  a  procession  was  formed 
at  the  President's  tent,  consisting  of  the  officers  of 
the  Society  and  invited  guests,  and  proceeded  to 
the  committee  rooms,  where  an  excellent  and  sub- 
stantial dinner  was  in  waiting,  ])rovided  by  jNIr. 
John  Wright,  caterer  for  tlie  Society.  'J'his  dinner 
is  a  most  excellent  feature  of  the  Society's  arrange- 
ments— one  jieculiar  to  its  itself,  and  one  which 
evinces  the  liberality  of  its  managers.  Between 
two  and  three  hundred  gentlemen  availed  them- 
selves of  the  Society's  hos|)italitv.     The  dining  hall 

was  ornamented  with  several   l)eautiful  paintings  of,/ '  y«»-^/'-  '>a'-i»"'..  J'"'>"'^-. 

cattle,  landscape  views,  c*vc.     After  tlie  dinner  the  ^.-l'^'"^    ,>■""'  ''>'. ,  ,;  /'>o"'  .^ 

list  of  committees  was  called,  and  as  far  as  possil,le  ^V'"''^"^   ^"'-^  ^^'jl^H^'l'^J-y.  ^  t 


the  vacancies  were  filled. 

EXHIBITION   OF   PONIES. 
The   first   exhilntiou   after   dinner  was   that  of 
Ponies.     A  dozen  or  fifteen  animals  ajipeared  under 


mm.  The  time  of  the  Vermont  Boy  was  2.40  and 
2.36,  but  on  account  of  some  question  relative  to 
trotting  heretofore  on  a  wager,  a  decision  u])on  the 
question  of  the  claim  was  postponed  until  an  inves- 
tigation took  jjlace. 

A   GLANCE  AT  THE   STALLS  AND   PENS. 

Among  the  choice  horses  it  may  be  naturally 
sujiposed  that  there  are  many  of  the  Morgan  and 
Black  Hawk  breeds.  The  Morgan  Hunter,  5  yeai-s 
old,  l)clonging  to  S.  D.  Barlow,  Brandon,  Vt.,  and 
the  Morgan  Empire,  11  years,  (ieorge  W.  Cham- 
berlain, Waltham,  each  weigh  1100  ))ounds;  Nor- 
man, 12  years,  F.  Whittaker,  South  Maiden,  1180 
])0unds  ;  Morrill,  liulrusli,  Morgan  and  Messenger, 
II  years,  F.  Merrill,  Durville,  Vt.,  1200  pounds, 
imported,  owned  by 
1400  ))ounds.  A 
pair  of  matched  horses,  belonging  to  Dr.  O.  S. 
Saunders,  IJoston,  weigh  2100  ])ounds;  a  pair 
owned  1)V  Ivlward  Seavey,  Boston,  2268,  and  a  pair 
by  X.  ]•:."  Nims,  2400. 

llussell,  Harrington  t^-  Co.  have  a  pair  of  grey 


this  head  before  the  Judges — one  half  of  which  at  j  draft   horses  weighing  2740,  and  a  pair  of  while 
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horses  weighing  about  2600.  These  are  among  the 
heavy  horses.  To  mention  all  which  are  noticea- 
ble would  require  far  more  space  than  we  have  to 
use  at  this  time. 

The  cattle  on  exhibition  occupy  a  large  space  in 
the  enclosure,  and  comprise  choice  specimens  of  Dur- 
ham, Devon,  Hereford,  Jersey,  Ayrshire  and  native 
breeds.  It  would  be  difficult  aniong  so  many  fine 
animals  to  single  out  any  without  doing  injust'ioe  to 
others. 

Romeo,  a  fine-looking  animal,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Morris,  of  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  Durham, 
weighs   2025   pounds.     Kirkleanngton,   2f   years. 


yet.  We  are  here,  and  we  mean  to  have  a  good 
time  and  fair  weather  before  we  go  through.  This 
announcement  was  received  with  much  applause. 

Bond's  Cornet  Band  which  was  engaged  for  the 
day  Avas  on  the  ground,  and  took  up  their  quarters 
beneath  the  Marshal's  tent,  where  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  day  they  discoursed  excellent  music  to  a 
select  audience. 

THIRD  DAY — THURSDAY. 

The  third  day  of  the  Exhibition  opened  with  fa- 
vorable prognostics.  A  keen  wind  which  blew  from 
the  Avest,  dispersed  the  rain-clouds  that  loAvercd  so 


belonging  to  Paoli  Lothrop,  South  Hadley  Falls   dismally  yesterday,  and  soon  rendered  the  exhibL 
weighs  2190.  "  jtion  grounds  dry  and  comfortable. 

N.  G.  Giddings,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  exhibits  a  yoke]     ^^  ^^°^  ^^  th^  gates  Avere   opened,  a  continued 
of  working  oxen  ,  native  breed,  Aveio-hino-  4200  lbs.  i  stream  of  visitors  began  to  pour  into  the  enclosure, 


A  pair  of  two  year  old  Durham  steers,  D.  W. 
Haynes,  Readfield  Me.,  weigh  3000.  Leavitt  & 
Hunt,  Wolfboro',  N.  H.,  exhibit  a  pair  of  fat  native 


and  from  present  appearances  there  Avill  be  a  vast 
multitude  in  attendance  upon  the  exhibition  to-day. 
At   an  early  hour  the  number  of  people  on  the 


cattle  weighing  5000  ;  W.  S.  Grant,  Farmin"-dale,  j  ground  Avas  estimated  at  over  10,000 


a  seven  year  old  ox  weighing  2200,  and  James  Ed- 
dy, SAvanzey  Mass.,  a  five  year  old  Aveighing  2760 
pounds. 

J.  _M.  Drinkwater,  of  Cumberland,  Me.,  has  a 
beautiful  grade  oxen,  six  years  old,  Aveighing  4200 
lbs.  A,  G,  Cole,  Buckfield,  Me.,  exhibits  an  excel- 
lent pair  of  Curham  steers,  three  years  old,  Aveight 
3150  lbs.  ;  also  a  large  pair  of  Durham  oxen,  six 
years  old,  weight  4000.  B.  V,  French,  Braintree,' 
and  Hon,  Josiah  Quincy,  Sen.  have  some  excellent 
oxen  on  the  ground. 

The  sheep  and  swine  also  make  a  good  appear- 
ance. _  Of  the  first-named  there  are  the  native  Sax- 
on, Silesian,  Spanish  and  French  Merinos,  South 
Down  and  middle  wooled,  and  of  sAvine,  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  the  Suffolk,  Essex  and  Berkshire 
breeds. 


SECOND   DAY — AA'EDNESDAY. 

The  elements  appeared  to  have  entered  into  a 
combination  to  see  how  uncomfortable  and  dreary 

a  time  they  could  make  for  the   second  day  of  the ,..-,.  ,  , 

great  exhibition.     The  storm  which  commenced  on  K''^^'""   ^'l^.X^^o^i^  entrances  to   the  grounds,  to- 
Tuesday  evening,  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  day  s  Exhibition  must  be  pronounce.  I  most  success- 


The  programme  assigned  for  the  morning  was 
deferred  until  after  the  entree  of  the  grand  Truck- 
men's Cavalcade.  About  10  o'clock  this  noble 
array  began  to  deploy  upon  the  ground ;  and  a 
most  magnificent  sight  it  Avas  !  Dressed  in  neat 
white  frocks  and  dark  pantaloons,  and  momited 
upon  generally  large  and  fine  horses,  the  manly, 
stahvart  frames  of  the  drivers  shoAved  to  the  best 
'advantage.  We  never  witnessed  a  finer  body  of 
Avorkuigmen,  and  the  turnout  fully  mamtained  the 
ancient  character  of  Boston  truckmen.  They  mus- 
tered by  actual  count  617  strong,  Avere  marshaled 
in  an  efficient  manner  by  Peter  Dunbar,  assisted 
by  an  active  corjjs  of  assistants,  and  preceded  by 
the  Boston  Brass  Band.  As  they  passed  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  track,  their  miique  unilbrms  blended 
grandly  Avith  the  general  appearance  of  the  thous- 
ands of  spectators  fining  the  sides  throughout  its 
entire  extent.  After  having  tAvice  accompHshed 
the  circuit  they  retired. 

Judijini?  from  the   croAvds  that  are  actually  be- 


through  the  night,  and  through  the  entire  day.  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  at  times  the  wind  blcAv 
quite  a  smart  gale.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
entire  programme  for  the  day  Avas  postjjoned. 
During  the  day  there  Avere  no  visitors  on  the  ground 
except  exhibitors  and  gentlemen  serving  on  com- 
mittees— and  they  Avere  clothed  in  l)ig  pea-jackets, 
stout  boots  and  mittens.  A  feAv  of  the  more  ad- 
venturous committee  men  made  their  examinations  ; 
but  the  most  of  them  postjioned  this  duty  until 
they  could  have  more  favorable  Aveather.   TheoAvn-, 

ers  of  the  animals  on  exhibition  endeavored  every 'exhibit  their  horses,  and  a  most  animating  specta- 
way  possible  to^  shield  their  horses  and  cattle  fromlcle  ensued.  At  nine  o'clock  the  Avorkingoxen  Avere 
the  storm,  but  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  some  of  i  marshaled  in  fine  opposite  their  quarters,  for  the 
them  had  a  most  uncomfortable  day.  About  noon  j  benefit  of  the  Committee.  This  was  a  pleasing 
many  of  the  best  horses   Avere  removed  from  the 'sight.     Their  stalwart  forms,  fair  proportions  and 


fill.  At  12  o'clock,  the  ranges  of  scats  provided 
by  the  Society,  and  capable  of  accommodatmg 
6000  persons,  Avere  completely  filled. 

Around  the  large  area  of  the  race-track,  the- 
croAvd  Avas  also  immense.  It  is  probable  that  more 
than  50,000  persons  visited  the  exhibition  this  fore-i 
noon. 

FOURTH  DAY — FRIDAY. 

The  weather  Avas  fine,  and  the  attendance,  this' 
day,  very  large.  Early  in  the  morning  the  track 
Avas  taken  possession  of  by  those  Avho  desired  to 


ground. 

During  the  forenoon,  the  officers  of  the  society 
and  the  committees  met  in  the  committee  rooms, 
where  the  vacancies  on  the  committees  Avere  filled. 

At  one  o'clock,  the  officers  and  their  guests  Avith 
the  committees  dined  together.  After  dinner,  Mr. 
Wilder,  the  President,  briefly  expressed  his  re- 
grets at  the  unpro])itious  state  of  the  Aveather, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  day.  But  he  urged  all  to  keep  up 
good  courage,  and  said  he,  Ave  Avili  come  out  right 


honest  countenances,  were  fine  to  l)ehold. 

At  10  o'clock  a  grand  caA'alcade  came  off  upon 
the  course.  This  Avas  a  magnificent  and  imposing 
spectacle.  First  came  the  marshals,  in  their  gray 
uniforms,  then  the  brood  mares  and  their  colts,  fol- 
loAved  by  the  young  stallions  led  by  their  grooms ; 
next  came  horses  of  all  Avork,  harnessed  to  carriages 
of  eA'ery  description — gigs,  sulkies,  buggies  and 
chaises ;  then  followed  the  matched  horses,  forty- 
eight  in  number,  Avith  coaches  and  fine  carriages  in 
Avhich  Avere   seated  gentlemen   and  ladies;    after 
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these  came  the  trotters,  followed  by  a  splendid ,  five  years  old  and  under,  and  the  premium  wa^s  won 
draft  team  consisting  of  four  large  and  noble  bay  by  the  horse  Romeo  in  two  heats,  of  2.57  and 
horses  attached  to  a  large  wagon.  The  whole  nuni-  2.58,  White  MounUiin  Morgan  coming  m  se- 
ber  of  horses  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  ;  cond,  Morgan  Hunter  being  distanced  in  the  first 
x\t  eleven  o'clock  there  was  a  drawmg  match  by  heat.  The  White  ^klountain  colt  was  much  admired 
the  working  oxen  in  the  east  section  of  the  field,  for  his  grace  and  activity. 

which  was  witnessed  by  a  large  crowd.  The  oxen  At  three  o'clock,  the  call  for  a  trial  of  speed  free 
■were  attached  to  a  cart  loaded  with  6100  lbs.  weight, '  to  all  horses  and  drivers,  was  responded  to  but  by 
which  thev  were  required  to  draw  forward  several  the  horses  Chicago  Jack  and  Lady  Litchfield.  They 
rods,  and  also  to  back  it  to  its  original  position.  It !  were  to  run  for  the  best  three  in  five  for  $300  for 
was  done  by  some  of  them  with  great  ease,  by  oth-jthe  first  prize  and  .flOO  for  the  second.  The  first 
ers  indifferently,  and  by  others  not  at  all.  The  far- 1  two  heats  Avere  won  by  Chicago  Jack  in  2.36  and 
mers  es])ecially  took  much  interest  in  this  part  of 
the  proceedings. 


At  11  o'clock  there  was  a  grand  trial  of  speed  on 
the  part  of  fancy  matched  horses.  The  trial  was  in 
pairs. 

After  this  the  celebrated  Drum  Corps  from  New 
York    apj)eared  upon   the  course  in  front  of  the 


2.33 ;  the  last  two  by  the  Lady  Litchfield  in  2.37 
and  2.36.  On  the  last  heat  she  came  ui  first,  in 
2.38,  but  lost  the  race  by  the  decision  of  the  judges, 
who  counted  a  habit  she  had  of  breaking,  against 
her.     Other  favorite  matches  were  also  run. 

Albert  Colder,  of  Watertown,  Me.,  a  lad  of  twelve 
years,  rode  around  the  course  on  horseback,  and 


Judges'  st;)nd  ;  they  number  sixteen,  under  the  head !  won  much  applause  by  his  admirable  horsemanship, 
of  a  Major,  who  without  a  word  of  command,  but  |  He  made  the  time  in  2.50.  Other  trots  of  interest 
with  a  slight  motion  of  the  hand  or  head,  made  his, also  took  place. 

order  manifest.  It  was  surjn-ising  to  see  the  train-  Owing  to  the  great  attraction  on  the  track,  but 
ing  of  the  corps,  so  prompt  and  decisive ;  now  they  few  persons  attended  the  auction  sale  of  stock  by 
swell  out  a  roll  of  thunder,  then  allowed  it  to  die  Mr.  Hatch.     He  sold  some  $1100  worth,  and  then 


away  into  a  delicate  pianisimo.  The  audience  were 
highly  gratified  at  the  ])erformance. 

At  one  o'clock  a  trial  of  draft  horses  was  had  on 
the  ground  east  of  the  Pavilion.  This  was  attrac- 
tive, and  atl'orded  much  gratification  to  those  who 
could  not,  from  the  press  of  the  crowd,  obtain  a 
good  view  of  the  trotting. 

The  great  feature  of  the  day,  the  Baxquet,  took 
place  at  two  o'clock,  beneath  John  Wright's  big 


postponed  the  auction  sale  of  horses  to  ^londay. 

The  number  in  attendance  during  the  several 
days  of  the  exhibition  could  not  have  been  less  than 
from  one  hundred  and  filty  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand. 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  from  all  sources  are 
from  $32,000  to  $35,000.  this  will  undoubtedly 
pay  all  the  premiums  awarded  by  the  committees, 
all  the  expenses,  which   must  be  very  heavy,  as 


tent,  which  was  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  ellipse,  j  every  one  will  conceive  who  has  seen  the  magnitude 
The  procession  was  formed  at  the  Tresident's  tent  {and  beauty  of  the  arrangements;  and  we  hope  will 
a  few^noments  before  two,  and  marched  to  the  big 
tent,*assing  as  they  entered  beneath  an  arch  in- 
scribed "Success  to  Agriculture."  The  tables 
M'ere  spread  for  over  two  thousand  people,  and 
nearly  every  plate  was  occupied.  A  blessing  was 
asked  by  liev.  S.  K.  Lathrop,  ]).  D.,  and  after  the 
feast,  thanks  Avere  returned  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk, 
D.  D.  President  Wilder  presided,  with  his  accus- 
tomed urbanity,  and  announced  the  regular  senti- 
ments, which  were  eloquently  responded  to  by  the 
following  gentlemen  : — Gov.  Gardner,  Mayor  Smith 
Gov.  Hoppin,  of  It.  I.,  Daniel  Landreth  and  Mor- 
ton McMichael,  of  Philadelphia,  John  C.  Gray,  R. 
C.  Wmthrop,  Edward  Everett,  Col.  Thompson,  of 
Canada  West,  and  J.  A.  Iving,  of  New  York.  The 
premiums  were  then  announced,  by  "W.  S.  King, 
Secretary  of  the  Society. 

FIFTH  DAY — SATURDAY. 

The  fair  weather  of  Saturday  brought  a  large 
crowd  of  people  to  witness  the  closing  performances, 
the  great  attraction  of  which  was  the  trotting 
matches,  particularly  that  lor  the  prize  of  three 
hundred  dollars.  Four  horses  started  for  the  race 
— Ethan  Allen,  Stockbrige  Cliicf,  North  and  Col- 
umbus. The  Chief  was  soon  distanced  and  with- 
di'awn.  Ethan  Allen  won  the  first  heat  in  2.34^, 
the  second  in  2.35,  and  was  awarded  the  jn-ize. 
His  driver  was  Mr.  Daniel  Mace,  of  Caml)ridge. 
The  race  was  won  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the 

beautiful  horse  showed  thai  he  iwssessed  a  reserved [S-^o.^-'^''^'^  '',''."^''"'-".'',',-\/-  •?';ca'-.^'"it"'i;'»V' '"  '•;?''i"-«--wi- 
,,•,..,  •      1    xi     ..  Ill  ,.1        lum,  S2o,  "MuKT\ii4,"  Morns  &  Uecar,  J-ordliaui,  >i.  \.:  3ti, 

si)eed,  had  it  Ijeen  required,  tliat  would  have  taken  i  jip,'o,,,a,  "Victoria  26,"  to  the  oamf. 
considerable  from  even  the  quick  time  made.     Thej    liis<nti(,miri/  Premiums— v.  Lathroi)  hikI  i;.  ii.  Atwater, 
second  premium  was  awar-ded  to  Columbus.     The !  S"]^];.^'';'''';;^.  J'^^^''-^^,  ^,,^  „„,/er-ist  premium,  $25,  "Sur- 
next   performance  was  a    trot   between    stallions    OI  j  prise,"  Morris  &  Bean,    Fordham,   N.    v. ;  2U  luemium,  ;J10, 


leave  a  good  sum  as  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  So- 
cietv. 

PREMIUMS. 

CLASS  NO.  1— CATTLE. 
Herd  Premiums. 

Durhams — 1st  pvemiuni,  $100,  to  N.  J.  Becar,  Smitlitown, 
L.  I.  ;  2d,  diploma,  Mori-is  iV  Kecar,  Konlham,  N.  Y.;  3d,  diplo- 
ma, Paoli  Lathrop,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Deruns — 1st  premium,  $1110,  C.  L.  Wainwright,  N.  Y.,and 
$100  to  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  X.  Y.  ;  2d,  diploma,  William 
13uckminster,  Mass. 

AijrshJre — 1st  premium,  $100,  Hungerford,  Brodie  &  Con- 
verse, N.  Y. 

HereJ'ords — 1st  premium,  $100,  Wm.  H.  Sotham,  Owego, 
N.  Y. 

Jerseys — 1st  premium,  Samuel  Henshaw,  Brookline,  Mass.  ; 
2d,  $50,  Thos.  Motley,  .)r.,  W.  lioxbury. 

Grades — 1st  premium,  $100,  Samuel  F.llsworth,  Barre,  Mass. 

Nutires — 1st  premium,  $100,  A.  G.  Sheldon,  Wilmington, 
Mass. 

No.  2 — Durham  Bulls. 

Bulls  tliree  years  old  arid  upwards — 1st  premium,  $100,  "Ro- 
meo," Morris  &  Becar,  Fordliam,  N.  Y.  ;  2d,  $50,  "Kirk  Liv- 
ingston," Paoli  Lathrop,  South  Hadley,  Mass.  ,  3d,  diploma, 
"Dukt,"  Calvin  Sanford,  Barre,  Mass. 

Bulls  two  years  old — 1st  premium,  $50,  "Tallyho"  N.  J.  Be- 
car, Sniithtottu,  L.  I.;  2d,  $25,  "Sir  Robert  Peel,"  B.  DcWolf, 
Bristol,  R.  I. 

Bulls  one  year  old — 1st  jiremium,  $25,  "Warwick,"  Samuel 
T.  Tabor,  Duchess  County,  N.  Y.;  2<1,  $10,  "Farnley,"  Simeon 
Lelaml,  New  Bochelle,  N.  Y.  ;  3J,  diploma,  "Echo  of  Oxford," 
N.  J.  Becar,  Smithtown,  L.  I. 

Durham  Cotes  and  Ueijers—Cowa  three  years  old  and  np- 
u-ards — 1st  premium,  $100,  to  "Iris,"  Morris  &  Becar,  Ford- 
ham, X.  Y. ;  2d  premium,  $50,  "Bloom,"  L.  G.  Morris,  Ford- 
ham, N.  Y.;  3d,  diploma,  ".Maid  of  Oxford,"  X'.  J.  Becar, 
Smithtown,  I..  I. 

Heifers,  two  years  old  and  under  three  years — 1st  premium. 
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should  have  been  awarded  to  "Victorine,"  owned  by  the  same 
parties,  hut  there  heing  no  competition,  this  could  not  he  done. 
The  coniuiittcL-  would  also  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  a 
very  superior  heifer  calf  "Grace,"  owned  by  Morris  &  Bean,  of 
Fordham,  N.  Y.,  hut  the  prefflium  list  offered  no   premium  on 

No.  3— Devon  Bulls. 

Bulh  three  years  old  and  ujncards— 1st  premium,  $100, 
"Winchester,"'  J.  AV.  DeForest,  Dover,  N.  Y.;  2d,  diploma, 
"Frank  Quartly,"  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Bulls  tiro  years  old  and  under  three  years — 1st  premium,  $50, 
"Bluchcr,"  \V.  K.  Sanford,  Orwell  Vt ;  2d  premium,  $25,  Har- 
vey Dodge,  Sutton,  Mass.;  3d,  diploma,  B.  V.  French,  Brain- 
tree,  JIass. 

Balls  one  year  old  and  under  two  years— lat  premium,  $25, 
"Tecumseh,"  E.  G.  Faile,  West  Farms,  N.  Y.;  2d,  $10,  Wm. 
Buckuiinster,  Framingham,  Mass. ;  3d,  diploma,  W.  R.  San- 
ford, Orwell,  Vt. 

Devon  Cows  and  Heifers. 

Three  i/ears  old  and  njnrard — 1st  premium,  $100,  E.  G.  Faile, 
West  Farms,  N.  Y.;2d,  diploma,  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  N.  Y.; 
3d  diploma,  C.  S.  Wainwright,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  ;  discretiona- 
ry diplomas,  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  and  C.  S.  Wain- 
wright, Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Two  years  old  under  three  years — 1st  premium,  $50,  E.  G. 
Faile  West  Farms,  N.  Y.  ;  2d,  diploma,  $25,  C.  S.  Wain- 
wright, Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  ;  3d,  diploma,  W.  R.  Sanford,  Orwell, 
Vt.";  discretionary  diplomas,  John  C.  Morse,  Francistown, 
N."h.,  and  Joseph  Burnett,  Southboro',  Mass. 

One  year  old  and  under  two  years — 1st  premium,  $25,  E.  G. 
Faile  West  Farms,  N.  Y  ;  2(1  premium,  $10,  C.  S.  Wainwright, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.;  discretionary  diplomas,  two  to  B.  V.  French, 
Braintree,  Mass.,  and  one   to  John  G.    Morse,   Francistown, 

N.  H. 

Ca.;r«6-— Discretionary  premium,  $25,  J.   T.  Andrew,   West 

Cornwall,  Ct. 

No.  4 — Ayushiee  Bulls. 


bur: 

Bulls  two  years  old — 
althou'jh  three  were  exhibited  to  the  Committee,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  yearling  bulls  of  this  class. 
Atkshirb  Cows  and  Heifees. 

CojBS  three  years  old  and  ujncards— 1st  premium,  $100,  "Ma- 


Heifers  two  years  old— 1st  premium,  $50,  "Lad 
eerford  Brodie  &  Converse,  Ellisburg,  iNT.  Y.;  2d  premium,  $25, 
"Jessie  2d,"  R.  Battell,  Norfolk,  Ct.;  3d,  diploma,  "Lady 
Gowan  "  Hungerford,  Brodie  &  Converse,  Ellisburg,  N.  Y. 

Heifers  one  year  old— Uassrs.  Hungerford,  Brodie  k  Converse, 
of  Ellisburg  N.  Y.,  exhibited  two  very  fine  animals  under  this 
head  but  the  Committee  under  the  rules  of  the  Society,  there 
being  no  competition,  awarded  the  first  premium  only  $25  to 
"Bessie,"  the  youngest  of  the  two. 

No.  5. — Hereford  Bulls. 

Bulls  three  years  old  and  upwards— 1st  premium,  $100,  Dan- 
iel Goodell,  Brattleboro',  Vt.  ;  2d,  William  H.  Sotham,  Owego, 

N.  Y. 

Hereford  Cows  and  Heifers. 

Three  years  old— 1st  premium,  $100,  "Milton,"  State  Farm, 
Westboro'  Mass.;  2d,  $50,  "Milton"  William  H.  Sotham,  Owe- 
eo    N   Y.  ;  3d,  diploma,  C.  B.  Clarke,  Concord,  Mass. 

Two  years  old— 1st  premium,  C.  B.  Clarke,  $50,  Concord, 
Mass   ;  2d  premium,  $25,  Wm.  H.  Sotham,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

One  year  oldr-lst  premium,  $25,  AVm.  H.  Sotham,  Owego, 

N.  Y. 

No.  6 — Jersey  Bulls. 

Bulls  three  years  old  and  over— 1st  premium,  $100,  Thos.  Mot- 
ley, Jr.,  of  Mass. 

Bulh  tivo  years  old— 1st  premium,  $50,  Joseph  Burnett, 
Southboro'  Mass.  ;  2d,  $25,  R.  S.  Rogers,  Salem,  Mass. 

Bidh  one  year  old — 1st  premium,  $25,  John  Washburn, 
Swampscot,  Mass.;  2d,  $10,  to  Thomas  Motley,  Jr.,  Mass.;  3d, 
diploma,  W.  A.  Harris,  Mass. 

Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers. 

Cows  three  years  old  and  uj/wanls— 1st  premium,  $100, 
"Rose  "  G.  H.  French,  Andover  Mass.  ;  2d,  $50,  "Daiihne,"  S. 
Henshaw,  Brookline,  Mass.  ;  3d,  dii)loma,  "Flirt,"  Thomas 
Motley,  West  Roxbury,  Mass.  „   „   -r, 

Heifers  two  years  old— 1st  premium  $o0,  "Duchess,"  S.  R. 
Snaldin"  ;  2d,  $25,  "Topsy,"  G.  H.  French,  Andover,  Mass.; 
3d,  diploma,  "Rosa,"  R.  P.  Waters,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Heifers  one  year  i,l,l— 1st  premium,  C.  L.  Cunningham,  Mil- 
ton    Mass. ;  2d,   "Bess,"  0.   H.  French,  Andover  Mass. ;  3d, 
"Buttercup,"  W.  B.  Bacon,  Jamaica,  I'lain,  Mass. 
No.  7— Grade  Cows. 

Cows  three  years  old  and  ujjwards — 1st  premium,  $100, 
"Beavity  "  Geo.  M.  Barrett,  Concord.  Mass.  ;  2d,  $50,  "Genu- 
ine "  Samuel  Ellsworth,  Barre  Mass.  ;  3d,  diploma,  B.  V. 
French,  Braintree,  Mass.  Discretionary  premium,  $10,  E.  Shel- 
don, Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  _ 

Cows  two  years  old  and  under  three  tjears— 1st  premium,  $50, 


A.  D.  AVeld,  Roxbury,  Mass. ;  2d,  $25,  J.  W.  Hollis,  Brighton, 
Mass.;  3d,  <liploma,  Wm.  Spencer,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Cows  one  year  old  and  under  two  years — 1st  premium,  $25, 
W.  H.  Watson,  Princeton,  Mass.;  2d,  $10,  C.  H.  Keith,Malden, 
Mass.  ;  3d,  diploma,  Henry  Sheldon,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

The  cmnmittee  recommend  a  gratuity  of  $50  to  Samuel 
Jaques,  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  for  his  cow  and  calf,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  considering  the  cow  pure  blood  rather  than  grade,  they 
were  unable  to  include  it  in  the  latter  class,  and  award  it  a 
premium  as  such. 

Native  Cows  and  Heifers. 

Cows  three  years  old  and  tqnrards — 1st  premium,  $100,  to  Da- 
vis &  Flint,  Boston  ;  2d,  $50,  Daniel  Higgins,  of  Maiden  ;  3(J, 
diploma,  J.  L.  Barrett,  Bridgewater. 

Heifers  two  years  old — 1st  premium,  $50,  A.  &  T.  Jerome,  of 
Bloomfield.Ct.  ;  2d,  Henry  D.  Pierce,  Hillsboro',  N.  H. ;  3d, 
diploma,  Obadiah  Howland,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Under  two  years  old — 1st  premium, $25,  A.  W.  Copeland,  Dor- 
chester. 

No.  9 — MiLcn  Cows 

Cowsfre  years  old  and'  upioards — 1st  premium,  $100,  W.  W. 
Watson,  Princeton,  Mass.;  2d,  $75,  "Nonesuch,"  Davis  &  Flint, 
Boston  ;  3d,  $50,  A.  M.  Carleton,  Chicopee,  Mass.;  4th,  "Fan- 
ny," C.  M.  Hovey,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Cows  three  years  old  and  under  fire  years — 1st  premium,  .$75, 
"Fanny,"  win.  Eames,  Worcester,  Mass.;  2d,  $50,  "Dinah," 
Asa  G.   Sheldon,  Wilmington  :  3d,  $25,   "Nonesuch,"  Asa  G. 
Sheldon,  Wilmington  ;  4th,  $15,  0.  Howland,  .-\ubiivn,  N.  Y. 
No.  10 — Working  Oxen. 

1st  premium,  $100,  J.  M.  Drinkwater,'  Cumberland,  Me.;  2d, 
$50,  Nathaniel  G.  Giddings,  Exeter,  N.  H.  ;  3d,  $25,  Oliver 
Newman,  Carthage,  Me. ;  Discretionary  premium,  $5,  E.John- 
son, Auburn,  N.  Y. 

The  committee  recommend  the  following  : 

Graiudies — $20,  Simon  Carpenter,  Charlton ;  $15,  Stephen 
A.  Coburn,  Lowell ;  $15,  H.  Sheldon,  Cavuga,  countv,  N.  Y.; 
$10,  C.  H.  &  C.  A.  Smith,  Vergennes,  Vt.:  $10,  G.  H.  Shaw, 
Brookline ;  $10,  Addison  G.  Cole,  Buckfield ;  $5,  John  B. 
Newcombe,  Norton  ;  and  diplomas  to  Nathan  B.  Reade,  of 
Princeton,  for  best  trained  on  exhibition  ;  Hon.  Josiah  Quin- 
cy,  for  fine  Devons ;  Hon.  B.  V.  French,  of  Braintree,  Wm. 
F.  Wheeler,  of  Grafton,  Harvey  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  William 
Buckminster,  of  Framingham,  J.  B.  Moore,  of  Concord,  Jas. 
Lawrence,  of  Groton ;  George  Harvey,  of  Marlboro',  G.  K. 
Wright,  of  Keene.  N.  H.,  J,  C.  Sanborn,  of  Westboro',  Moses 
D.  Richardson,  of  Leominster,  Larned  Swallow,  of  Buckfield  ;, 
J.  D.  G.  Williams,  of  Raynham. 

No.  11— Steers. 
1st  premium,  $50,  D.  W.   Haynes,  Readfield,  Me.;  2d,  $25, 
A.  M.  Winslow,  Putney,  Vt.;  2d,  $15,   A.  G.  Cole,  R^gfleld, 
Me.;  Discretionary,  $10,  Elon  Sheldon,  Cayuga  Co.,  N^. 

No.  12 — Fat  Cattle. 

On  Bullocks — 1st  premium,  $75,  to  Seth  Bush,  Westfleld, 
Mass.;  2d,  $50,  James  Eddy,  Swansey,  Mass.;  3d,  $25,  Sam'l 
Stebbius,  Conway,  Mass. 

Fat  Cows — 1st  premium,  $.50.  to  E.  Munson,  Auburn,  N.  Y.; 
2d,  $25,  E.  Sheldon,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.    Y. 

Fat  iiteers — Discretionary — 1st  premium,  $50,  to  E.  Jlunson, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.;  2d,  $25,  E.  Sheldon,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  3d, 
H.  Sheldon,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CLASS  H— HORSES. 
No.  13 — Thorough  Bred  Horses  and  Mares. 

Stcdlions — 1st  premium,  $200,  "  Trustee,"  M.  De  Motte,  New 
York  ;  2d,  $100,  "  Logan,"  J.  B.  Monott,  New  York  ;  3d,  $50, 
"Matchless,"  Wm.  B.  DeWolf,  Bristol,  R.  I.  ;  4th,  diploma, 
"  Tricolor,"  Frederick  Boyden.  Topsfield. 

Mares — 1st  premium,  $150,  "Fashion,"  L.  G.  &  F.  Morris, 
Fordham,  N.  Y.;  discretionary  premium,  "Etiquette,"  L.  G.  & 
F.  Morris,  Fordham,  N.  Y.;  do.,  "A  La  Mode,"  L.  G.  &  F. 
Morris,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

No.  14 — Stallions   and   Mares    (Roadsters.) 

Sianions—l<t  premium,  $200,  "Ethan  Allen,"  0.  S.  Roe  & 
&  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  2d,  $100,  "North  Horse,"  Lemuel 
North  ;  3d,  diploma,  "Boston  Boy,"  A.  Carpenter,  Providence, 
R.  L 

Mares — 1st  premium,  $150,  "Pet,"  W.  P.  Balch,  Boston, 
Mass.;  2d,  $100,  "Lady  Johnson,"  S.  K.  Johnson,  North  An- 
dover. 

No.  15— Stallions  of  General  Use. 

Four  years  old  and  ujncards — 1st  premium,  $200,  "Young 
Morrell,'"  Town  &  Troy,  Barre,  Vt.;  2d,  $100,  "Henry  Clay," 
Rogers  &  Callender,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  3d,  $50,  "Morgan  Emper- 
or," Harrison  Bacon,  Barre  ;  4th,  $30,  "Ashuelot  Morgan," 
U.  Bowen,  Richmond,  N.  H. 

The  committee  also  recommended  gratuities  of  $20  each  to 
the  following  horses: — "North  Star,"  Henry  Olmstead,  E. 
Hartford,  Ct.;  "Young  Trustee,"  C.  D.  Freeland,  Patterson, 
N.  J.;  "St(jckl;ridge  Chief,"  J.  W.  l^iishop,  Chatham  4  Corners, 
N.  Y.;  "Old  Sherman  Morgan,"  A.  J.  Congdon,  Lancaster,  N. 
H.;  "Granite  State  Morgan,"  C.  C.  Whittaker,  Farmington, 
N.  H.;  "State  of  Maine,"  J.  Moody,  Linconville,  Me.;  "Cor- 
net," Iram  Wood,  Hancock,  N.  H.;  R.  Kelram,  South  Boston  ; 
"Wild  Deer,"  Dean  &  Merrill,  Fabins,  N.  Y.;  F.  Whitaker, 
South  Maiden. 
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No.  16— Stallions  for  General  Use. 

Three  yean  old  ami  under  four  years— 1st  prerainra,  $150, 
"Nonpareil,"  Jas.  F.  Thorndike,  New  England  Villaj-'e  ;  ■2d, 
$75,  "Iron  Dvike,"  Timothy  F.  Jackson,  Jamaica,  L.  I.  The 
committee  not  being  able  to  discern  any  aiipreciable  differ- 
ence between  the  liurses,  "White  Mountain,"  belonging  to  S. 
H.  Editerly,  of  Maneliester,  N.  II.,  and  "Andrew  Jackson," 
belonging  to  Harrison  liacon,  of  Barre,  Mass.,  recommend 
that  a'premiura  of  $->0  should  be  given  to  each. 

[The  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  a  note  appended  to  his 
report,  states  tliat  in  a  subsequent  examination  he  found  that 
"Iron  Duke"  was  unsound,  and  therefore  he  recommends  that 
"White  Mountain"  receive  the  second  premium.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  will  decide  the  matter.] 
No.  17 — Stallions. 

Ttco  years  oJd  and  under   three  years— First  premium  $50, 


horse,  the  committee  were  satisfied  that  these  horses  have 
trotted  for  money  on  a  public  track  and  for  an  advertised 
purse,  the  proofs  of  which  will  be  laid  before  the  Society  if 
necessary. 

Trotting  Horses  that  have  never   Trotted   for  Monet, 
ON  Thursday. 
1st  premium,  $200,  "Genesee,"  Anson  Livingston,  New  York 
City  ;  2d,    $100  "Kate  Miller,"  Daniel  il-ace,  Boston,  Mass. 

No.  24 — Trotting   Match  on  Satcrday. 
1st   premium    $300,   to    Chicago  Jack,   entered    by  John 
Daniels ;    2d,    $100,  to  Lady   Litchfield,    entered  by    Daniel 
Mace. 

CLASS   III— 8HEEP. 

No.  25 — Long  Wool  Sheep. 
Buck,  two  years  dd  and  over — 1st  premium,  $25,  Hanger- 


Leather  Stocking,"  S.  &  D.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  Great   Barringtou,  ,f^^j    u^mg  &'  Converse,  Elli^^burg,  N.  Y.;  2d,  $15,  to  the  same, 


Mass.;  2d,  $25,  "Silver  Cloud,"  T.  T.  Jackson,  Jamaica,  Lon 
Island  ;  3d,  $15,  K.  S.  Denny,  Clapinille,  Mass.;  4th,  diploma 
James  F.  Thorndike,  New  England  Village,  Mass. 

One  year  old  and  under  tim  years — First  premium,  $30, 
"Flying  Scud,"  K.  W.  Mott,  Mauh'assett,  L.  I.;  2d,  $20,  "King 
Philip,"  J.  B.  DoWolf,  Bristol,  L.  I.;  3d,  diploma,  "Young 
Trustee,"  D.  H.  Shaw,  Patterson,  N.  J. 

Breeding  Mares  and  Fillies. 

Mares  three  i/cars  oW— 1st  premium,  $150,  "Jenny  I.ind," 
C.  W.  Sherman,  Vorgennes,  Vt.;  2d,  $100,  "Lady  Sutton,"  G., 
H.  Shaw,  Brookline,  Mass.;  3d,  50,  "Massachusetts  Maid,"  K. 
S.  Denny,  Clai)pville  ;  4th,  diploma,  "Sally  Jenkins,"  Har- 
rison Bacon.  Baire. 

FdltKS  thrc'-ymr'!  o/i?— 1st  premium,  $75,  "Fanny  Kemble," 
Thomas  Goddard,  Boston. 

Fillies  (me  year  aid— 1st  premium,  $30,  "Wild  Maggie,"  E. 
S.  Stowell,  Cornwall,  Vt. 

The  committee  recommend  the  sum  of  $140  set  apart  for  Fil- 
lies but  not  used  in  that  department,  with  such  additional  sums 
as  may  be  deemed  proper,  should  be  appropriated  in  suitable 
testimonials  of  merit  to  the  following  parties,  the  examination 
of  whose  superior  mares  has  been  a  source  of  much  gratifica- 
tion to  your  committee  : 

"Kate,"  belonging  to  Arthur  W.  Austin,  West  Roxbury  ; 
"Kate  Hayes,"  Samuel  Wheat,  Putney,  Vt.;  "May  Flower," 
John  Dugan,  Somerville  ;  "Fanny  Morgan,"  Henry  Olmstead, 
East  Hartford,  Ct.;  "Julia,"  J.  F.  DeWolf,  Bristol,  R.  I.; 
"Leaping  Fawn,"  S.  W.  Ellis,  Providence,  R.  I. 

No.   19 — Matched  Horses. 

First  premium,  $100,  David  Saunderson,  Somerville,  Mass.; 
2d,  $75,  Joseph  Wright,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.;  3d,  $50,  H.  M.  Pet- 
tigrew  ;  4th,  .$25,  Horace  Sarget,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  committee  would  also  recommend  the  following  gratui- 
ties :  J.  Randall,  Boston,  Mass.,  $20  ;  D.  Leavitt,  Great  Bar- 
rington,  Mass.,  $15  ;  J.  G.  Bates,  Boston,  $10  ;  diploma,  each 
to  Geo.  P.  Reed,  Roxbury,  N.  E.  Nimms,  Boston,  Samuel 
Twitchel,  Jr.,  Buflalo,  N.  Y. 

No.  20 — Fancy  Matched  Horses. 

First  premium,  $75,  J.  L.  Mitchell,  of  Albany. 
No.  20J— Ponies. 

Matched  ponies — The  committee  considering  none  of  the  en- 
tries under  this  class  to  be  true  ponies,  awarded  the  first  pre- 
mium of  $25  to  a  pair  of  pretty  little  horses  or  Canadian  ponies 
owned  by  F.  Lyon,  Niagara  Falls. 

Single  ponies — 1st  premium,  $20,  Frank  Dale,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Discretionary  premium — To  a  Grade  Pony  or  small  Horse, 
owned  by  J.  Willie  Boyd,  of  Boston,  $10. 

No.  21— Family  Horses. 

1st  premium,  $100,  to  the  horse  "Clifford,"  five  years  old, 
owned  by  Mr.  E.  Boynton,  Lvxington ;  3d,  $50,  to  "Frank 
Pierce,"  owned  by  G.  N.  Holmes,  of  North  Bridgewater  ;  4th, 
$25,  to  the  horse  "Black  Harriet,"  owned  by  W.  K.  Rhodes,  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 

The  committee  recommend  to  the  four  following  horses  the 
sum  of  $20  each  : — "Lady  Kate,"  owned  by  J.  S.  Williamson, 
of  Dover  Hill,  N.  J.;  "Messenger,"  owned  by  Stephen  White, 
of  North  Cambridge  ;  "Morgan  and  Messenger,"  owned  by  M. 
C.  Kenny,  of  Cambridge  ;  "Bruno,"  owned  by  T.  H.  Leavitt, 
of  Boston.  Also  to  the  four  following  gentlemen  the  sum  of 
$10  each:  G.  H.  Abrams,  Chelsea,  Mass.;  R.  M.  Abbe,  of 
Enfiehl,  Ct.;  B.  M.  Hunt,  of  Keadfield,  Me.;  R.  Shurtleff,  of 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

No.  22 — Draft    Horses. 
V>     1st  premium,    $100,   Russell,  Harrington   &    Co.,   Boston, 
Mass.;   2d,  $50,  East  Boston  Sugar  Refinery  ;   3d,  $25,  Page  & 
Noyes,  Boston,  .Mass. 

Single  Draj't  Horses — 1st  premium,  $50,  Robert  Cowdin, 
Boston  ;  2d,  $25,  Caleb  Thurston,  Boston  ;  3d,  diploma,  Hub- 
bard Pierce,  Boston. 

Discretionary  premiums — To  M.  W.  Goodell  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, $25  ;  Eilward  Harris,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  $25. 

No.  23 — Trotting   Horses  on   Tuesday. 
1st   premium,   $200,   "Vermont  Bov,"   E.  H.  &  F.  Gilman, 
Montpelier,  Vt.;  2d,  $100,  "Ripton,"  Mr.  Barnanl,  Boston. 
In  regard  to  the  "John  Smith"  horse  and  the  "Benjamin" 


3d,  diploma,  J.  T.  Andrew,  West  Cornwall,  Ct. 

Buclcs  under  tiro  years  old — 1st  premium,  $20,  D.  B.  Haight, 
Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.;  2d,  $10  to  the  same  ;  3d,  diploma,  to  Geo. 
Fox,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 

Ewes,  under  two  years — 1st  premium,  $20,  I-lungerford, 
Brodie  &  Converse,  Ellisburg,  N.  Y.;  discretionary  premiums, 
$15,  for  three  wethers,  to  John  T.  Andrew,  W.  Cornwall,  Ct.; 
$8,  or  a  diploma,  at  owner's  option,  for  two  year  old  buck,  to 
D.  B.  Haight,  Dover  J'lains,  N.  Y.;  $5,  or  a  dii)loma,  at  own- 
er's option,  for  two  year  old  buck,  Albert  Kelley,  Auburn, 
ilass. 

No.  20 — Middle  Wool  Sheep. 
Bucks,    nrer  two   years — 1st    premium,  $25,   L.  G.   Jtorris, 
Fordham,  N.  Y.;  2d,  $15,  D.  B.  Haight,  Do\er  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Bucks,  under  two  years — 1st  premium,  $20,  L.  (J.  Morris, 
Fordham,  N.  Y.;  3d,  $10,  and  a  diploma,  George  Hartshorn, 
Railway,  N.  J. 

Eices  orer  tii'oyears — 1st  premium,  $25,  L.  G.  Morris,  Ford- 
ham, N.  Y.;  2d,  .$15,  D.  B.  Haight,  Dover  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Ewes  under  two  years — lsti)remium,  $20,  L.G.  Morris,  Ford- 
nam,  N.  Y.;  3d,  $10,  D.  B.  Haight,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 
No.  27 — Grade  Sheep. 
Gratuities — $15,  for  a  pen  of  four  bucks,   Geo.  Campbell, 
Westminster,  Vt.;  $15,  for  a  pen  of  five  ewes  to  the  same. 
No.  28 — SiLESiAN  Merinos. 
Bucks  two   years  old  and   orer — 1st  premium,   $25,    Cham- 
berlain, Campbell  &  Ladd,  Redbrook,  N.  Y. 

Bucks  under  tiro  years — 1st  premium,  $20,  to  the  same. 
Ewes  two  years  old  and  orer — 1st  premium,  $25,  to  the  same. 
Ewes  under  two  years — 1st  premium,  $20,  to  the  same. 

No.   29 — French   Merinos. 
Ewes  under  two  years — 1st  premium,  $20,   Chamberlain   & 
Campbell,  Redbrook,  N.  Y.;  2d,  $10,  Campbell  &  Chamberlain, 
Rutland,  Vt. 

No.  29 — French  Merinos. 
The  committee  report  that  all  the  Sheep  exhibited  are  owned 
by  one  person  in  part  with  different  partners  in  each  lot,  and 
leave  it  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  decide  whether  this  dis- 
qualifies the  Sheep  from  taking  more  than  one  premium,  and 
that  if  the  latter  is  the  case,  they  would  award  them  only  the 
first  premium. 

If  there  was  no  partnership  connection  they  would  award  the 
following  premiums. 

Bucks  two  years  old  and  upwards — 1st  premium,  .$25,  Cham- 
berlain &  Campbell,  Redbrook,  N.  Y.;  2d,  $15,  Campbell  & 
Chamberlain,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Bucks  under  two  years — 1st  premium,  $30,  CamjjbcU  & 
Chamberlain,  Rutland,  Vt.;  2d,  $10.  Chamberlain  &  Campbell, 
Redbrook, N.  Y. 

Ewes  orer  two  years — 1st  premium,  $25,  Campbell  &  Cham- 
berlain, Rutland,  Vt.;  2d,  not  awarded. 

No.  30 — Saxony  Sheep. 

Bucks  two  years  old  and  ttpwards- 
Campbell,  Westminster,  Vt.;  2d,  $l£ 
Vt. 

Bucks  under  two  years — 1st  premium,  $25,  W.  R.  .Sanford. 
Orwell,  Vt.;  2d,  $10,  George   Campbell,  Westminster,  Vt. 

Ewes  two  years  old  and  ujiwards — 1st  premium,  $25,  W. 
R.  Sanford,  Orwell,  Vt. 

Etves  under  two  years — 1st  premium,  $20,  W.  R.  Sanfoixl 
Orwell,  Vt. 

No.  31 — Suffolk  Swine. 

Boars  two  years  old  and  upwards — 1st  premium,  ,*25,  I.  & 
J.  Stickney,Watertown,  Mass.;  2d,  $15,  B.  V.  French,  Brain- 
tree,    Mass.;  3il,  diploma,  Lonsdale  county,  Smithfielil,  R.  I. 

Boars  one  year  old  and  orer — 1st  jiremium,  $20,  .loseph 
Kittredge,  North  Andover ;  2d,  $10,  G.  W.  Wilson,  -Maiden, 
Mass.;  i3d.  Diploma,  Abner  Haven,  Framinghain,  .Mass. 

Sows  two  years  old  and  orer — 1st  preniii\m,  $25,  I.  A:  .J.  Stick- 
ney,  Watert'own,  Mass.;  2<1,  $15,  I.  *c  J.  Stlckney,  Watertown, 
Mass.;  3d,  diploma,  Josejih  Kittredge,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Sows  one  year  old  and  under  tuo  years — 1st  premium,  $20,  L 
&  J.  Stickney,  Watertown,  Mass.;  2<1  premium,  $10,  Abner 
Haven,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Suffolk  Pius. 

1st  prcmiiim,  $15,  I.  &  J.  Stickney,  Watertown,  Mass.;  2d 
premium,  $10,  Abner  Haven,  Framiugham,  Muss. 


•1st  premium,  $25,  Geo. 
W.  R.  Sanford,  Orwell, 
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Discretionary  premium,  to  G.  W.  Hildreth,  of  Greenfield- 
Mass.,  for  litter  of  Pigs,  f  lU  ;  to  James  A.  Stearns,  of  Manches, 
ter,  N.  H.,  for  fine  Boar,  $10  ;  to  G.  W.  Hildreth,  of  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  for  fine  Boar,  $lu  ;  to  B.  Y.  French,  of  Braintree,  Mass., 
for  fine  Sow,  $10. 

No.  32 — Essex  Boaes. 
Soars  two  years  old  and  upwards — 1st  premium  to    L.   G. 
Morris,  New  York,  for  Fisher  Hobbs,  $26  ;  2d,  C.  A.  Stetson, 
New  York,  $1;'). 

One  year  old  and  upwards — 1st  premium  to  L.  G.  Morris, 
New  York,  $20 ;  2d,  C.  B.  Clark,  Concord,  Mass.,  $10 ;  3d, 
William  A.  Harris,  Newton,  diploma. 

Hows,  two  years  old  and  upwards — 1st  premium,  to  William 
A.  Harris,  Newton,  Topsey,  3d,  $25  ;  2d,  L.  G.  Morris,  New 
York,  Aunt  Cloe,  $15  ;  3d,  V.  B.  Clark.  Concord, Mass.,  diploma. 
One  year  oldand  uptvurds — 1st  premium  to  C.  B.  Clark,  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  $20  ;  2d,  L.  G.  Morris,  New  York,  Topsey,  2d,  $10; 
3d,  to  L.  G.  Morris,  diploma. 

Essex  Pigs — C.  B.  Clark,  Concord,  Mass.,  $15  ;  also  a  diplo- 
ma to  the  Sow  Beauty,  owned  by  George  Bacon,  of  Brookline, 
Mass. 

No.  33 — Boars  of  Other  Breeds. 
Two  years  old  and  upwards — The    committee  being  unable 
to  decide  ou  the  respective  merits  of  the  Berkshire  and  York- 
shire breeds,  recommend  a  first  premium  on  each  breed,  viz  : 

On  Boars  two  years  old  and  upwards — 1st  premium,  $25, 
Yorkshire  boar,  Hungerford,  Brodie  &  Converse,  EUisburg,  N. 
Y.;  1st  premium,  $25,  Berkshire  Boar,  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham, 
N.  Y.;  2d,  $15,  Berkshire  Boar,  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Boars  one  year  old — Only  one  entry  was  made  under  this 
class,  and  the  committee  therefore  award  the  2d  premium,  $10, 
Berkshire  Boar,  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

No.  34 — Sows  of  other  Breeds. 
Two  years  old  and  upwards — 1st  premium,  $25,  Josejjh  Tut- 
tle,  Dorchester,  Mass.;  2d,   $15,  Charles  R.  Damon,  Cochitu- 
ate  ;  discretionary  premium,  $10,  J.  A.  Stearns,  Manchester, 
N.  H.  I 

One  year  old  and  under  two — 1st  premium,  $20,  Joseph  Tut- 
tle,  Dorchester,  Mass.;  2d,  $10,  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham.  N.  Y. 
No.  35 — Pigs  of  other  Breeds. 
The  committee  would  report  that  there  were  no  pigs  of  other 
breeds  presented  to  them  which  answered  the  condition  which 
required  not  less  than  six  in  a  litter,  and  therefore  made  no 
award. 

In  cases  where  no  mention  is  made  of  second  and  third  pre- 
miums, they  wei'e  not  awarded  by  the  committee. 


CUEING  BACON  WITHOUT  SMOKE. 

"0,the  trouble  folks  have  taken. 
To  smoke  and  spoil  their  bacon." 

To  smoke  the  best  bacon,  fat  your  hogs  early  and 
fat  them  well.  By  fattening  early  you  make  a  great 
saving  in  food,  and  well  fattened  pork.  Then  kill 
as  early  as  the  weather  will  allow,  and  salt  as  soon 
as  the  animal  heat  is  gone,  with  a  plenty  of  the  pur- 
est salt,  and  about  halt  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  to  one 
hundred  pounds  of  pork. 

As  soon  as  the  meat  is  salted  to  your  taste,  which 
will  generally  be  in  about  five  weeks,  take  it  out, 
and  if  any  of  it  ha«  'been  covered  with  brine,  let  ilj 
drain  a  little.  Then  take  black  pepper ,  finely  ground,  [ 
and  dust  on  the  hock  end  as  much  as  will  stick,  then 
hang  it  up  in  a  good,  clean,  dry,  airy  place.  If  al! 
this  is  done  as  it  should  be  ,  (it  ought  to  be  don*' 
now,)  you  will  have  no  further  trouble  with  it,  lor 
l)y  tiy  time  in  spring,  your  bacon  is  so  well  cured 
on  the  oulside,  that  files  or  bugs  will  not  disturb  it. 

Curing  bacon  is  hke  the  Irishman's  mode  of  ma- 
king punch.  He  said  : — "put  in  the  sugar,  then  fill 
it  up  with  whiskey,  and  everj-  drop  of  water  you 
put  in  after  that  spoils  the  punch."  Just  so  with 
cui'ing  bacon,  after  following  the  directions  given 
above,  every  "drop"  of  smoke  you  put  about  it 
sj)oils  the  bacon. — Poiiage  Democrat. 


Mixed  Diet. — All  the  Grahamite  philosophy  in 
the  world  cannot  contradict,  by  reason,  the  asser- 
tion, that  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  is 
best  for  man.  To  supj)ly  the  daily  loss  of  nitrogen, 
a  healthy,  laboring  man,  if  living  on  bread  alone, 
would  require  four  and  a  half  pounds — if  on  pota- 
toes, eighteen  pounds.     Tliis  would  overload  the 


stomach  with  starch.  One  and  three-fourths  pounds 
of  bread,  and  three  ounces  of  cheese,  would  produce 
the  same  amount  of  nitrogen,  without  overloading 
the  stomach  with  carbon,  and  producing  indiges- 
tion. 

HAVE  WE  A  BURNS  AMONGST  US? 

The  foregoing  question  was  in  our  mind  when  we 
had  finished  reading  the  following  beautiful  lines 
sent  to  us  by  one,  who  says,  in  the  letter  accompa- 
nying them,  that  they  were  composed  while  he  was 
"engaged  in  the  verj-  poetical  work  of  potato-dig- 
ging." Several  of  his  productions  have  appeared 
in  our  columns,  but  we  think  no  one  so  beautiful  as 
this.  Write  on,  Mr.  Canning, — the  name  you  bear 
has  already  taken  a  lofty  place  in  the  British  an- 
nals of  eloquence — you  may  cause  it  to  take  a  lilie 
position  in  the  American  annals  of  poetiy. 

For  the  New  JEnglaiid  Farmer. 
INDIAN  SUMMER, 

BY    THE     "PEASANT     BARD." 

Soft  falls  the  hazy  light  upon 

The  hill-side,  plain  and  vale  ; 
The  yellow  leaves  bestrew  my  path, 

As  down  the  stream  they  sail. 
I  note  them  halting  by  the  brink, 

And  idling  as  they  run, 
Or  dancing  o'er  the  ripples  bright 

That  glimmer  in  the  sun. 

On  yonder  woody  bank  I  hear 

A  rustling  'mid  the  leaves  ; 
Borne  on  the  still  and  hollow  air 

The  sound  my  ear  deceives  ; 
I  deem  the  heavy -treading  kine 

Are  coming  down  the  brae, 
When  nothing  but  a  squirrel  light 

Is  skipping  there  away. 

The  hunter's  distant  gun  I  hear 

The  forest  echoes  wake  ; 
'Tis  pity  that  such  sullen  sounds 

The  holy  calm  should  break  ! 
I  fancy  how  with  dying  throes 

The  harmless  quarry  bleeds  : — 
Plow  man  but  little  mercy  shows, 

Who  so  much  mercy  needs  ! 

A  solitary  bee  a-field 

Allured  by  these  bright  hours. 
Flits  like  a  fay  before  my  eyes ; — 

She'll  find  no  honey-flOwers, 
For  they  have  iDcrished  ;  one  by  one 

I  marked  them  fade  from  view, 
And  nothing  but  the  blackened  stalk 

Appears  where  late  they  grew. 

How  kind,  how  pleasant  is  this  sun, 

When  cold  the  winds  have  blown  ! 
The  winds  that  bear  the  early  frosts 

Down  from  the  bleaker  zone. 
'Tis  not  the  burning  August  sun, 

Nor  that  of  fierce  July  , 
But  soft  effulgence  lights  the  earth, 

And  glorifies  the  sky. 

It  is  the  Indian  Summer  time  ' 

So  full  of  placid  joy  ; 
The  dolcefar  niente  that 

I  dreamed  of  when  a  boy. 
And  it  is  like  a  blissful  dream, 

Like  such  it  soon  is  past ; 
Too  bright  to  linger  with  us  long. 

Too  beautiful  to  last. 
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MADELEINE  AND  OSBAND  PEARS. 

The  first  of  these  outlines,  the  Madeleine,  is  a 
jiear  hardly  of  the  medium  size,  but  one  of  the  most 
refreshing  and  excellent  of  the  early  pears,  and 
Downing  sajs  the  best  at  the  time  of  its  ripening, 
which  is  before  the  Bloodgood.  It  takes  its  name 
from  its  being  m  perfection,  in  France  at  the  feast 
of  St.  Madeleine.  The  tree  is  fruitful  and  -vigorous, 
■\rith  long  erect  olive-colored  branches. 

Elliott,  in  his  fruit  book,  says,  our  Eastern  po- 
mologists  class  this  pear  as  "best,"  but  that  the 
specimens  he  had  tasted  have  not  merited  more 
than  to  be  "very  good."  American.  Native  of 
Montgomery  Co.,  Perm. 


Madeleine,  Citron  des  Carmes.  Rather  small  ; 
long  turbinate ;  greenish  lemon  yellow,  seldom  a 
brownish  cheek ;  stem  long,  stout ;  calyx  small, 
nearly  even  with  the  surface ;  flesh  whitish,  melt- 
ing, juicy,  of  sweet  delicate  flavor.  25  July  to  Au- 
gust 10.  Tree  very  vigorous  and  productive.  The 
best  very  early  ])ear,  yet  it  is  liable  to  lilight  in  tree 
and  very  little  in  fruit.  Does  well  both  on  the 
pear  and  quince.     Ripen  in  the  house.     Foreign. 

Osband's  SliMiMKR,  Summpr  Virgalim.  Small 
medial;  obovate;  clear  yellow,  green  dots,  red 
cheek ;  stem  an  inch  long,  stout  in  a  slight  cavity ; 
calyx  large,  basin  shallow,  flesh  white,  juicy,  of  a 
rich  sugary,  slightly  musky  flavor.  10  or'  15  to 
30  Aug.     Popular  in  "Western  N.  Y.     Barry  says. 


"Invariably  first-rate."  Productive.  Does  equally 
well  on  ])ear  or  quince.  We  find  it  a  good  grower. 
Origin  near  Palmjra,  N.  Y. 


For  the  Neic  England  Farmer. 

WILD  RICE. 

OR  THE   ZIZANA  AQUATICA,   OF  PUKSH. 
BY  S.  P.  FOWLER. 

The  natural  productions  of  our  country,  unknown 
as  they  were  to  our  early  travellers  and  historians, 
seem  to  have  especially  attracted  their  notice,  and 
they  became  very  early  acquainted  with  two  of  our 
staple  productions — viz  ;  Indian  corn  and  tobacco. 
At  a  somewhat  later  period,  there  was  another  in- 
digenous plant,  whose  discovery  by  our  northern 
travellers  Avas  thought  to  be  important,  and  the 
most  sanguine  expectiitions  were  entertained  that  it 
would  soon  take  its  place  among  the  cultivated  ce- 
real grains,  and  become,  as  Pinlvcrton,  when  s])eak- 
ing  of  this  interesting  plant,  says,  the  bi-ead  corn  of 
the  North.  I  here  allude  to  the  Wild  liice,  some- 
times called  the  Canada  Rice,  Water  Oats,  Indian 
Rice,  and  Minnesota  Rice.  I  will  here  quote  the 
relation  of  but  one  of  many  northern  travellers,  to 
show  the  high  expectations  raised  by  the  discovery 
of  this  plant.  In  speaking  of  the  Wild  Rice  as 
seen  by  him  one  hundred  years  since,  he  says, — 
"This  grain,  Avhich  grows  in  the  greatest  plenty 
throughout  the  interior  pai'ts  of  North  America,  is 
the  most  valuable  of  all  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  that  country.  In  future  periods  it  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  infant  colonics,  as  it  will  afford 
them  a  present  support,  until,  in  the  course  of  cul- 
tivation, other  supplies  .  may  be  ])roduced.  We 
need  not  inform  the  reader  of  this  article,  that  the 
high  expectations,  thus  early  raised  in  regard  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  A\'ild  Rice  have  not  as  yet 
been  realized ;  although  of  late  it  has  attracted 
some  notice,  audit  is  said,  some  successful  attempts 
at  cultivation  have  been  made.  It  is  found  grow- 
ing in  the  shallow  lakes  and  streams  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Mississipjji  and  Missouri.  It  is  gathered 
in  large  quantities  l)y  the  Indians,  principalh'  by 
the  females,  when  ripe,  which  is  in  Scpteml)er,  in 
the  following  manner.  They  first  ])repare  their  ca- 
noe by  cleaning  it,  and  making  it  })erfectly  water- 
tight, and  then  shove  it  into  the  field  of  rice,  bend- 
ing the  stalks  in  handfuls  over  the  side  of  the  ca- 
noe, and  beat  out  the  rice  with  paddles."  The  \\'ild 
Rice  is  found  in  Massachusetts  growing  at  the  edg- 
es of  our  ponds  and  shallow  streams.  W'c  have 
seen  it  in  a  brook  running  into  Pleasant  I'ond  in 
Wenham,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  in  other  ])la- 
ces.  The  seeds  are  blackish,  and  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long;  within,  they  arc  white  and 
farinaceous.  It  would  seem  by  what  has  been  said 
and  written  of  the  valuable  ])roj)erties  of  the  Ziza- 
na,  that  it  merits  some  attention  from  our  farmers, 
with  a  view  of  cultivating  it,  and  although  the  \\'ild 
Rice  is  strictly  an  aquatic  i)lant,  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  be  cultivated  in  an  upland  soil  suc- 
cessfully, as  it  is  well-liuown  that  many  water  i)lants 
will  soon  accommodate  themselves  to  a  compara- 
tively dry  soil,  and  thrive.  Several  years  since,  I 
received  from  one  of  the  western  States  a  quantity 
of  the  Wild  Rice  seed,  which  was  ])rocured  from 
an  Indian,  which  was  planted  in  a  suitable  soil,  but 
thev  tailed  to  vegetate.     The  reason  of  their  fail- 
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ing  to  come  up  was  probably  caused  by  the  seed 
ha\ing  been  smoked  by  the  Indians,  a  process  used 
l)y  them  in  the  curing  of  this  grain.  This  should 
be  guarded  against,  by  those  procuring  seed  to 
plant.  One  objection  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant 
might  be  the  deciduous  habit  of  this  grain,  as  it 
drops  into  tlie  water  as  soon  as  ripe.  To  prevent 
this  waste  Avhen  cultivated  in  the  water,  a  lesson 
might  be  learned  from  the  Indians,  who  are  in  the 
habit  about  the  time  that  it  begins  to  turn  from  its 
milky  state  and  to  ripen,  to  run  their  canoes  into 
the  midst  of  it,  and  tying  bunches  of  it  together, 
just  below  the  ears,  with  l)ark,  leave  it  in  this  situ- 
ation three  or  four  weeks  longer,  till  it  is  perfectly 
ripe.  Cultivation  might  change  this  habit  of  drop- 
ping its  seeds,  or  the  stalks,  of  the  plant  could  be 
cut  up  before  it  was  ripe. 

According  to  Loudon,  the  Wild  Rice  has  been  in- 
troduced into  England,  and  grows,  as  with  us, 
aroimd  ponds  and  streams  of  water.  In  the  pres- 
ent high  ])rices  of  all  cereal  grains,  it  would  seem 
very  important  and  desirable  that  we  should  intro- 
duce the  Zizana  into  cultivation,  and  thus  realize 
the  high  anticijiations  of  those,  who  have  preceded 
us.  There  is  another  plant  which  merits  attention 
from  our  farmers,  viz.  the  ]\Iountain  Rice,  oiyzopsis 
asperifolia  of  Michaux.  It  is  found  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  interior  of  the  State,  but  has  not  been 
seen  to  our  knowledge  on  the  seaboard.  The  seeds 
are  white,  about  as  long  as  rice,  and  farinaceous. 
Mr.  Pursh  says,  I  observed  this  grass  on  the  broad 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  and  consider  it  worth 
the  attention  of  fanners  as  the  considerable  large 
seeds  contain  the  finest  flour  of  any  grain  I  know. 

Li  closing  this  article  I  would  remark,  we  have 
much  to  expect  from  the  cultivation  of  any  native 
plant,  capable  of  bearing  a  valuable  grain,  l)y  its  be- 
mg  perfectly  adapted  to  our  climates,  and  its  com- 
parative exemption  from  diseases  incident  to  the 
cereal  grains  of  foreign  origin.  And  while  the 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  &c.,  natives  of  other  countries, 
are  diseased  and  infested  with  insects,  our  Indian 
corn,  a  native  of  America,  being  at  home,  delights 
in  our  bright  sun,  and  dry  atmosphere,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  healthy  plants  we  cultivate,  and  remark- 
ably free  from  blight  and  diseases.  s.  P.  F. 

JDanvers-poH,  Oct.  12,  1855. 


THE  MONTHLY  FARMER. 

It  is  well  known  to  om-  readers,  that  we  publish  a 
Wetkhj  and  Monthly  edition  of  the  JVeiv  England 
Farmer.  The  Weekly  is  in  the  common  newspaper 
form,  printed  upon  fine,  white  paper,  and  on  new 
type.  Its  first  page  is  always  made  up  of  agi-icul- 
tural  reading,  and  the  other  three  pages,  of  war,  po- 
litical, religious,  mercantile,  mechanical,  manufactur- 
ing and  miscellaneous  intelligence — together  with 
the  prices  current,  carefully  corrected,  and  a  few  ad- 
vertisements. This  part  of  the  paper  is  conducted, 
solely,  by  \^'illiam  SiMONDS,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of 
ability,  and  possessing  great  experience  as  a  jour- 
nahst.  He  resides  in  the  country,  but  has  his  busi- 
ness office  in  Boston. 

The  Monthly  Farmer  is  in  Book  form,  and  is 
made  up  each  month  from  the  agricultural  matter  on 
the  first  page  of  the  weekly  paper.     Some  of  the 


leachng  characteristics  of  the  Monthly  Farmer  are, 

1.  It  is  more  valualjle  than  any  mere  book  upon 
agriculture,  because  it  not  only  contains  the  general 
principles  of  the  great  Art,  but  because  it  is  made 
up  from  the  latest  experiences  of  practical  men  upon 
the  soils  in  our  own  localities. 

2.  The  elegant  mamicr  and  convenient  form  in 
which  it  is  printed  ;  making  a  handsome  volume  for 
the  Khrary  when  bomid.  The  bmding,  in  muslin, 
with  gilt  back  and  handsomely  lettered,  will  cost 
but  twenty-five  cents. 

3.  The  expensive  engra\ings  which  illustrate  the 
stock,  plants,  fruits,  climbers,  flowers,  machines, 
buildings  and  fences,  which  are  described  in  its  col- 
umns. 

4.  The  absence  of  long  catalogues  of  premiums 
and  programmes,  which  are  only  of  temporary  in- 
terest. 

5.  Its  articles  spring  from  leading  principles  in 
the  art  of  agriculture,  and  will,  therefore,  be  as  val- 
uable to  the  inquirer  any  future  year,  as  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

6.  Its  writers  are  nearly  all  men  of  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  business  of  the  farmer. 

7.  Some  of  its  writers  are  men  of  profound  learn- 
ing in  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  and  particularly 
in  chemistry,  in  its  relations  to  agriculture. 

8.  The  matter  which  has  been  collected  and  print- 
ed with  so  much  care,  is  easily  made  available  by  a 
full  and  accurate  index  to  the  articles  and  illustra- 
tions and  names  of  correspondents ;  so  that  any 
principle  which  has  been  discussed,  or  any  fact  re- 
corded, may  be  referred  to  without  loss  of  time. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  which  are  promi- 
nent in  the  Monthly  Farmer,  and  which  we  know 
have  been  appreciated, /or  its  circulation  has  more 
than  doubled  during  the  last  year! 


WORK,  WORK! 

I  have  seen  and  heard  of  people  who  thought  it 
beneath  them  to  work — to  employ  themselves  in- 
dustriously in  some  useful  laboi".  Beneath  them  to 
work  !  Why,  work  is  the  motto  of  life  ;  and  he  who 
accomplishes  the  most  by  his  industry  is  the  most 
truly  great  man.  Aye,  and  is  the  most  distingiushed 
man  among  his  fellow-creatures  and  his  God — who 
so  forgets  the  great  blessings  of  life,  as  to  allow  his 
enei'gies  to  stagnate  in  activity  and  uselessness,  had 
better  die ;  for,  sajs  the  Holy  Writ,  "He  that  will 
work  not,  neither  shall  he  eat."  An  idler  is  a  cum- 
berer  of  the  ground,  a  weariness  and  a  cui'se  to  him- 
self, as  well  as  to  those  around  him. 

Beneath  human  beings  to  work !  Look  in  the  ar- 
tist's studio,  the  poet's  garret,  M'here  the  genius  of 
Immortality  stands  ready  to  seal  his  works  with  her 
ineflaceable  signet,  and  then  you  will  only  see  indus- 
try standing  by  her  side. 

Beneath  human  beings  to  work  !  What  but  work 
has  tilled  our  fields,  clothed  our  boches,  l)uilt  our 
houses,  raised  our  churches,  printed  our  books,  culti- 
vated our  minds  and  souls?  "Work  out  your  own 
salvation,"  says  tlie  inspired  Apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles.— Cornish  Banner. 
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For  the  Netc  England  Farmer. 

LITTLE  THINGS: 
Or  a  AValk  in  My  Gakdex No.  5. 

ONIONS. 

AVhile  ofathering  a  few  straggling  onions  from  a 
large  bed  sowti  in  the  spring,  I  was  led  to  inquire 
what  can  he  done  to  get  rid  of  the  onion  maggot. 
It  is  but  seldom  that  a  crop  can  be  obtained  in  this 
■vicinity.  I  tried  one  experiment  of  tligging  the 
earth  entirely  away  from  the  bulb  and  allowing  the 
stock  to  lie  on  the  ground  till  the  ravages  of  the 
worm  were  over.  The  hot  sun  was  too  much  for 
them.  But  this  is  a  techous  i)rocess.  When  a 
boy,  I  remember  of  seeing  a  succession  of  bounti- 
ful crops  of  onions  raised  on  a  bed  where  charcoal 
had  been  made.  I  want  to  wander  a  few  moments 
from  the  garden  to  say  a  word  respecting 

CHARCOAL  AS    A    M.\NUKE. 

The  value  of  charcoal,  in  most  cases,  is  usually  set 
too  high,  at  the  expense  of  other  substances.  The  old 
method  of  piling  together  twenty  or  thirty  cords  of 
hard  wood,  and  covering  it  with  turf  and  trenching  the 
ground  all  around,  not  only  furnishes  charcoal,  but 
what  is  of  more  value,  an  abundance  of  potash,  soda, 
lime  and  phosphorus.  Hence,  great  crops  of  wheat 
may  be  raised  under  such  circumstances.  A  recent 
correspondent  of  the  /^armer  tells  us  how  to  burn  up 
pine  stumps  on  the  ground.  I  will  tell  him  of  a 
method  I  once  practised,  from  an  article  which  I 
read  in  my  boyhood  from  the  old  jY.  E.  Farmer, 
which  was,  to  dig  a  hole  under  the  body  of  the 
stump  and  let  it  dry,  put  in  some  small  wood,  and 
before  the  fall  rains  hank  it  up  as  a  coal  pit,  and  set 
it  on  fire.  It  would  coal  out  the  body  of  the  stump 
and  render  it  easy  to  remove  the  roots.  We  always 
expected  to  raise  huge  potatoes  on  these  spots. 
Returning  to  the  garden,  I  find  myself  looking  at 

AN    E^TERGREEN   HEDGE. 

Thousands  of  evergi-eens  ])erish  for  want  of  a  little 
knowledge  in  their  management.  The  safest  way 
is  to  transplant,  from  an  open  j^asture,  trees  not 
more  than  two  feet  in  height.  My  method  is  this; 
I  take  an  old  axe  which  I  am  not  afraid  to  strike 
into  the  ground,  and  cut  a  circle  romid  the  tree, 
striking  two  or  three  times  in  the  same  place  if  ne- 
cessary, and  at  a  distance  of  a  foot  or  more  from 
the  trunk  ;  let  one  person  take  hold  of  the  trunk 
close  to  the  ground,  and  another  higher  up,  and 
remove  earth  and  all.  An  evergi-een  is  Avorth 
nothing  after  the  earth  is  removed.  With  two 
boys,  I  have  in  this  way  dug  and  carried  in  a  cart 
three-fourths  of  a  mile,  seventy-five  trees,  and 
transplanted  them  in  one  half-day";  and  all  l)ut  two 
or  three  lived,  and  grew  about  as  well  the  first 
summer  as  if  they  had  not  ])een  removed.  There 
is  a  little  secret  to  lie  learned  in  setting  out  a 
hedge.  Listead  of  maldng  a  long  trench  first,  I 
take  off  the  turf  and  lay  it  one  side,  and  then  (lig 
deep  enough  to  set  onetree,  dig  up  the  earth  from 
the  spot  where  the  next  tree  is  to  be  planted  and 
use  it  to  cover  the  roots  of  the  ])receding  one.  In 
this  way  there  is  no  loss  of  earth  in  the  grass,  and 
you  have  ready  access  to  every  part  of  the  tree. 
Evergreens  will  do  better  planted  in  grass  land,  or 
in  the  shade  of  other  trees,  where  the  intense  heat 
of  the  sun  is  absorbed.  It  is  almost  imi)ossible  to 
make  an  evergreen  live  on  the  sunny-side  of  a 
wliite  house,  or  on  a  very  dusty  street. 


Persons  from  Massachusetts  who  A\ish  for  such 
trees,  should  send  to  some  friend  in  Elaine  and  re- 
quest them  to  put  them  uj)  in  hogsheads,  dug  up 
in  the  way  I  have  projjosed,  and  the}-  will  nearly  all 
five.  Fifty  trees,  perhaps,  might  be  i)acked  in  a 
hogshead  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  transjjorted  to 
any  part  of  the  State  perfectly  fresh.  In  regard 
to  the  time  of  transplanting,  late  in  the  fall,  or 
early  in  the  spring,  are  the  only  safe  seasons. 
Planting  them  in  clumjjs,  so  that  they  will  shade 
each  other,  will  ensure  more  complete  success.  The 
effect  is  more  pleasing  as  an  ornament  than  from  a 
straight  hedge.  N.  T.  T. 

Bethel,  Me.,  .Yov.  1,  1855. 


VALLEY  OF  THE  YO-SEMITY, 

AND  ITS  STUPENDOUS   WATERFALLS. 

The  Mariposa  (California)  Gazette  has  published 
a  communication  from  a  Mr.  J,  M.  Ilutchings,  who 
visited  this  valley  in  company  with  Messrs.  Ayres 
and  Millard,  two  gentlemen  belonging  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Mr.  Stair,  of  Coulterville.  Assuming 
that  these  gentlemen  are  known  to  the  editors  of 
the  Mariposa  Gazette,  and  that  the  account  is 
therefore  reliable,  we  cannot  but  regard  with  won- 
der and  admiration  the  scenery  described.  The 
party  appears  to  have  sfcirted  from  an  Indian  \il- 
lage  on  the  Fresno  with  two  Indian  giudes,  and  the 
writer  says  : — 

"From  Mr.  Hunt's  store  we  kept  an  east-of- 
north  course  up  the  divide  between  the  Fresno  and 
Chowchillah  valleys ;  thence,  descending  toward 
the  south  fork  of  the  Merced  river  and  winding 
around  a  very  rocky  point,  we  climbed  nearly  to  the 
ridge  of  the  middle  or  main  fork  of  the  Merced, 
and,  descending  toward  the  Yo-Semity  valley,  came 
upon  a  high  point  clear  of  trees,  whence  Ave  had 
our  first  Aiew  of  this  singular  and  romantic  valley  ; 
and  as  the  scene  opened  in  full  view  before  us,  Ave 
were  almost  speechless  Avith  admiration  at  its  Avild 
and  sublime  grandeur. 

"On  the  noi'th  side  stands  a  bold  perpendicular 
mountain  of  granite,  shaped  like  an  immense  tow- 
er. Its  lofty  top  is  covered  Avith  great  pines  that, 
in  the  distance,  seem  like  shrubs.  Our  Indian 
guides  called  this  the  'Capitan.'  It  measures  from 
the  valley  to  its  summit  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred feet. 

"Just  opposite  this,  on  the  south  side  of  the  val- 
ley, our  attention  Avas  attracted  by  a  magnificent 
waterfall  about  seven  hundred  feet  in  height.  It 
looked  like  a  long  broad  feather  of  silver  depending 
over  a  precij)ice  ;  and,  as  this  feathery  fciil  of  leap- 
ing spray  thus  hung,  a  slight  breeze  moved  it  from 
side  to  side,  and,  as  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
Avere  tinging  it  Avith  rainl)ow  hues,  the  red  Avould 
mix  Avith  the  jnn-ple,  and  tlie  ])uri)le  with  the  yel- 
low, and  the  yellow  Avith  the  green,  and  the  green 
Avith  the  silvery  sheen  of  its  Avliitened  foam  as  it 
danced  in  s])ace ! 

"Passing  further  up  the  valley,  avc  were  struck 
AAith  the  awful  gi-andeur  of  the  immense  mounUiins 
on  either  side,  some  jjerpendicular,  andsomea  little 
sloping.  One  looks  like  a  light-house,  another  like 
a  giant  capital  of  immense  dimensions ;  all  are  sin- 
gular and  surmounted  by  j)ines. 

"We  crossed  the  river,  and,  still  advancing  up 
the  A-alley,  turned  a  ])oint,  and  Ijcfore  us  Avas  an  in- 
descril)able  sight — a  Avaterfall  two  thdusand  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  the  liighest  in  the  Avorld. 
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It  rushes  over  the  cliffs,  and,  with  one  bold  leap,  dii-ection,  and  the  same  slot  and  pin  turn  them  more 
falls  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  then  a  second  j  to  the  wind,  always  adjusting  itself  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  occasion. 


of  five  hundred  feet,  then  a  third  of  over  five  hun 
dred  feet ;  the  three  leaps  making  two  thousand 
two  hundred  feet. 

"Standing  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley 
and  looking  at  the  tall  pines  below,  the  great  height 
of  these  falls  can  at  a  glance  be  comprehended. 

"About  ten  miles  from  the  lower  end  of  the  val- 
ley there  is  another  fall  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  feet.  This,  with  smaller  falls  and  a  lake, 
mark  the  head  of  the  Yo-Semity  valley,  "which  is, 
therefore,  about  ten  miles  in  length  and  from  a  half 
to  one  mile  in  width.  Although  there  is  good  land 
enough  for  several  farms,  it  cannot  be  considered 
upon  the  whole  as  a  good  farming  valley ;  but 
speckled  trout,  grouse  and  pigeons  are  plentiful." 


Farmers  and  others  in  want  of  a  cheap  motive 
power,  should  look  to  the  inducements  offered  of 
putting  up  wind-mills  upon  their  farms  or  premises. 
It  may  be  used  very  economically  to  })ump  water 
for  irrigating  or  draining  land,  watering  cattle,  or 
for  household  purposes  to  the  tops  of  houses.  It 
may  be  used,  and  will  operate  very  satisfactorily, 
to  thrash  and  clean  all  kmds  of  grain,  to  shell  corn, 
and  grind  wheat,  rye,  corn,  or  any  other  thing  to  be 
ground,  cut,  or  mashed,  such  as  apples,  roots,  vege- 
tables, etc.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  churning, 
working  butter,  wasliing,  turning  grindstones,  saw- 
ing wood,  cutting  straw,  and  stallvs,  or  fodder.  It 
will  bore  and  mortise  timber,  drive  small  saw-mills, 
lath-machines,  turning-lathes,  etc.  etc.,  and  if  you 
wish,  it  will  ventilate  your  house  exceedingly  well. 
It  will  not  plow,  harrow,  cultivate,  or  mow,  but 
any  work  which  can  be  brought  to  it  may  be  per- 
formed ;  and  it  will  perform  readily,  without  wait- 
ing to  be  caught,  fed,  or  harnessed.  The  only  food 
these  mills  require  is  about  one  gallon  of  oil  a  j-ear. 

They  do  not  require  as  much  nursing  and  atten- 
tion as  horses  or  oxen,  one  coat  of  paint  will  keep 
them  clean  and  beautiful  a  year  or  more.  The  at- 
tachments used  to  connect  them  to  different  ma- 
chines, so  as  to  do  different  kinds  of  work,  cost  less 
than  the  harness  and  equipage  of  horses,  and  will 
last  more  than  twice  as  long.  The  expense  for  re- 
pairs is  much  less  than  that  for  the  shoeing  and 
preparing  of  teams  for  labor.  The  same  amount  of 
power  costs  less,  and  the  wind  power  will  not  die. 
Wind-mills  will  work  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
and  will  run  steadily  without  a  driver.  They  are 
generally  ready  to  work  the  greatest  number  of 
hours  when  their  work  is  most  needed,  "siz.,  in  the 


THE  VERMONT  WIND-MILL, 

INVENTED   BY  A.  P.  BROWN,   OF  BRATTLEBORO',   VT, 

The  advantage  of  using  wind  in  preference  to 
horse  or  steam-power  has  not  been  duly  appreciated 
by  farmers  and  mechanics.  All  the  difficulties  in 
using  wind-power  to  advantage  are  overcome  in  the 
mill  above  represented.  It  is  ingenious,  simple,  and 
a  most  perfect  regulator  of  its  own  motion.  It  1  fall,  winter,  and  spring.  They  do  not  regard  the 
spreads  a  wide  sail  to  light  breeze,  and  a  small  ten-hour  system,  but  Avork  early  and  late,  summer 
surface  to  a  heavy  one.     An  accelerated  motion  is  1  and  winter. 


checked  by  the  action  by  the  mill  itself  as  readily 
as  the  steam-engine  is  checked  by  the  action  of 
WatVs  centrifugal  governor. 

Its  construction  mil  be  readily  understood  by  ref- 
erence to  the  engraving.  The  radical  feature  in 
which  this  machine  differs  from  others  is  simply 
this :  it  governs  the  obliquity  of  its  own  fans,  k,  to 
the  wind  by  means  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  those 
fans.  Each  is  fm-nished  with  a  helical  or  spiral  slot 
and  pin,  made  fast  in  the  arm,  as  seen  at  i,  fig.  2. 
In  case  of  acceleration,  the  tendency  of  the  fans  is 
to  overcome  a  suitable  coiled  spring,  or  a  weighted 
lever,  and  to  move  farther  out  on  their  respective 
arms,  and  in  so  doing  the  spiral  groove,  or  slot, 
slides  on  the  pin  and  turns  the  fan  more  and  more 
edgewise  to  the  wind,  presenting  less  surface.  When 
the  velocity  of  the  wheel  is  diminished,  the  spring 
or  weight  immediately  draws  the  fans  in  an  opposite 


Any  particular  information  concerning  these  mills 
may  be  obtained  of  Fowler  and  Wells,  308 
Broadway,  New  York,  who  are  manufacturing  ten 
different  sizes,  ranging  from  $35  to  $350  each. 


Granite  Dust,  a  Rich  Land  Manure. — While 
at  Northbridge,  Mass.  on  Wednesday  of  last  week, 
examining  the  granite  quarries  at  that  place,  I  had 
a  conversation  with  the  workmen,  engaged  in  dress- 
ing out  that  stone,  and  inquired  of  them  in  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  of  the/?ie  dust  ujion  vegetation 
when  thrown  on  the  ground.  They  informed  me 
that  its  effect  upon  grass  was  astonishing,  and  that 
it  has  been  used  in  gardens  with  great  success.  Tliis 
is  a  very  important  fact  in  agricultural  science. 
Granite  is  composed  of  felspar,  mica,  and  quartz, 
and  the  felspar  contains  about  fourteen  per  cent,  of 
potash.  In  my  researches  in  New  Hampshire  I 
found  a  very  great  abundance  of  felspar.  It  is  ea- 
sily reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  means  of  a 
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portable  iron  mill,  such  as  is  made  by  Mr.  Bogard- 
as  of  New  York.  The  cost  will  be  trifling.  The 
discovery,  if  carried  into  operation  to  the  extent 
that  it  may  be,  may  make  New  Hampshire  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  States  in  the  Union,  and  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  making  it  public. — Poris- 
nwuth  Journal. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Muck  Manual,  by  Samup:l  L.  Dana,  of 
Lowell :  a  new  edition,  with  an  additional  chapter  on 
"bones,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  its  preparation." 
We  have  often  spoken  of  this  work  as  of  impor- 
tance to  all  who  cultivate  the  soil. 

The  general  subjects  discussed  are — Geology  of 
soil ;  chemical  constitution  of  rocks  and  soils ;  the 
elements  of  soil,  their  properties  and  chemical  ac- 
tion ;  the  organic  constituents  of  soil ;  the  mutual 
action  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  elements  of  soil ; 
manure ;  artificial  manures  and  irrigation ;  ])hysical 
jjroperties  of  soil,  and  bones;  superphosphate  of 
lime,  and  its  preparation.     Prigp  $1,00. 

The  Rabbit  Fancier,  by  C.  N.  Bement,  Albany. 
This  is  a  treatise  upon  the  breeding,  reai-ing,  feed- 
ing, and  general  management  of  Rabbits ;  with  re- 
marks upon  their  diseases  and  remedies.  An  ad- 
mirable way  to  interest  children  is  to  supply  them 
with  a  pair  of  these  pretty  animals,  where  the  situa- 
tion will  allow  of  their  being  kept,  and  then  they 
will  need  the  Rabbit  Fancier  to  teach  them  the  true 
course  of  management.  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Price  50  cents. 

The  Vine-Dresser's  Manual,  by  Charles  Ree- 
MERLIN,  of  Ohio.  This  work,  of  103  pages,  gives 
minute  directions  for  the  choice  of  location  and  soil, 
preparation  of  the  ground,  kind  of  grapes  to  culti- 
vate, trellis  work,  trimming,  gathering,  manuring, 
and  wine-making.     Price  50  cents. 

The  Stable  Book,  by  John  W.  Stewart,  vet- 
erinary surgeon,  Glasgow,  with  notes  and  additions, 
adajiting  it  to  American  food  and  climate,  by  A.  B. 
Allen,  Editor  of  the  ^/Imericim  -igricuUurist.  Il- 
lustrated with  twent}--three  engravings.  An  excel- 
lent work  for  any  who  use  the  horse.     Price  $1,00. 

All  these  works  are  issued  by  Saxton  &  Co.,  Ag- 
ricultural publishers,  N.,Y.  They  are  handsomely 
printed  and  bound,  and  for  sale  by  S.  R.  Whipple 
&  Co.,  and  Ruggles,  Noui-sc,  Mason  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Instruction  in  Agriculture. — In  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  there  are  five  Agricultural  Colleges,  and 
a  sixth  is  about  to  be  opened  ;  in  these  are  taught 
by  l)oth  theory  and  i)ractiee,  the  highest  branches 
of  science  connected  with  the  culture  and  improve- 
ment of  the  soil ;  of  Agricultural  schools  of  a  more 
elementary  order,  there  are  ten  ;  there  are  also 
seven  schools  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  culture 
of  flax  ;  two  s])ecially  devoted  to  instruction  in  the 
management  of  meadow  lands  ;  one  for  instruction 
in  the  management  of  slieej)  :  and  there  are  also 
forty-five  model  farms,  intended  to  serve  in  intro- 
ducing better  modes  of  agriculture  ;  in  all,  seventy- 


one  public  establishments  for  agricultural  education, 
not  to  mention  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  or  those 
private  schools  where  the  art  and  science  of  good 
forming  are  taught. 

Prussia  is  a  monarchy,  with  fifteen  millions  of 
people.  New  York  is  a  republic,  with  three  mil- 
Uons,  and  a  territory,  which,  though  not  quite  half 
as  large,  is  richer  and  better  situated,  with  means 
of  transportation  incomparably  superior.  Prussia 
has  seventy-one  public  establishments  to  instruct 
her  people  in  farming,  the  science  of  sciences,  and 
the  art  of  arts.  New  York  has  not  one ;  and  the 
proposition  to  estal)lish  a  single  Agricultural  Col- 
lege has  again  and  again  been  voted  down  in  her 
Legislature.  Ought  so  shameful  a  contrast  to  ex- 
ist between  that  monarchy  and  this  republic. — Tri- 
bune, 


For  the  Keic  England  Fanner. 

GREEN  CORN  FOR  SOILING. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Farmer,  I  find  that 
the  milk-producing  qualities  of  green  corn  have  been 
called  in  question,  by  one  at  least,  who  seems  to 
have  had  opportunity  of  testing  their  value  for  such 
a  purpose,  and  that  you,  ^Ir.  Editor,  like  the  "rest 
of  mankind,"  are  quite  confident  in  your  opinion  re- 
specting the  utility  of  raising  and  feeding  it  for  the 
purpose  above  mentioned.  Your  opinion,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  coincides  with  that  of  near- 
ly all  who  have  written  upon  the  subject.  Our  ag- 
ricultural papers,  our  patent  office  reports,  together 
with  the  oral  testimony  of  many  excellent  practical 
farmers,  furnish  a  mass  of  evidence  in  favor  of  using 
green  corn  for  milch  cows,  to  which  individual  ex- 
perience, of  an  opposite  character,  can  oppose  but 
Httle  weight  or  influence.  And  yet  I  must  say,  that, 
so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  have  foimd  this 
kind  of  feed  to  fall  far  short  of  the  expectiition  which 
its  numerous  commendations  would  strictly  justify, 
and  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  regard  it,  for 
producing  milk,  as  almost  worthless,  and  even  in- 
jurious. That  it  contains  some  nutriment,  and  that 
cattle  may  subsist  better  with  than  without  it,  along 
with  a  moderate  sujjply  of  other  Ibod,  or  that  it  is 
better,  under  certain  circumstances,  than  nothing,  I 
do  not  doubt ;  but  for  working  cattle,  horses,  or 
milch  cows,  when  given  in  a  crude  state,  I  do  think 
it  a  very  poor  substitute  for  good  hay  or  grass.  So 
for  as  a])pearances  go,  very  few  kinds  of  food  would 
seem  better  adapted  to  produce  an  abundant  flow  of 
milk  than  this,  and  such  I  have  expected,  in  accord- 
ance with  opinions  so  generally  and  confidently  ex- 
pressed, M'ould  be  the  result  in  my  own  jn-actice ;  a 
residt  which  I  have  never  yet  reached,  with  several 
years  of  experience. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  a  careful  observer 
of  the  habits  of  cattle,  once  told  me  that  green  stalks 
should  never  be  fed  to  cows  in  the  morning,  previ- 
ously to  going  to  pastm-e,  as  they  would  so  far  in- 
jure the  animals'  appetite  for  grass,  that  instead  of 
feeding  as  they  otherwise  would,  on  more  mitritious 
food,  they  M'oidd  go  and  lie  much  of  the  day  in  the 
shade. 

Whether  it  does  satisfy  the  appetite,  without  yield- 
ing corresponding  su])port,  I  cannot  say,  but  am  in- 
clined to  that  belief.  In  its  various  stages  of 
growth,  from  that  of  the  tender  plant,  to  the  fully 
grown  stalk,  green  corn — other  things  l)eiug  equal, 
contains,  acording  to  analytical  ex])erinient,  from 
eight)-four  to  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  watei\   It  con- 
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tains  as  great  a  per  centage  of  water  when  nearly 
full  grown,  as  at  any  other  time ;  and  of  course  as 
little  solid  or  nutritious  matter  as  at  any  other  time, 
unless  the  saccharine  juice  with  which  it  is  charged 
possesses  that  quality,  Mhich  is  quite  improbable. 
Were  this  juice  extracted  and  fed  to  the  animal 
alone,  it  would,  doubtless,  pine  away  and  die.  Nor 
can  it  be  expected  that  the  small  amount  of  solid, 
say  six  to  ten  per  cent,  that  is  consumed  along  with 
it,  will  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  counteract  the  dele- 
terious efl'ects  of  so  large  a  share  of  juice,  and  at  the 
same  time,  keep  the  aiumal  ui  a  health}  and  thriv- 
ing condition. 

At  the  commencement  of  feeding  stalks,  cows 
vdll  not  generally  eat  much  of  them,  unless  they 
are  partly  cured,  which  goes,  I  think,  to  show,  that 
the  juice  which  they  contain  is  not,  at  the  time, 
highly  relished  by  them. 

Three  years  ago  I  fed  seven  cows  quite  liberally, 
for  a  month  or  more,  on  green  stalks.  My  custom 
was  to  feed  in  the  morning,  as  it  was  the  only  con- 
venient time  of  doing  it,  and  to  scatter  the  stalks 
over  a  portion  of  an  adjoining  pasture  on  which 
they  had  not  of  late  been  fed,  so  as  to  give  them  as 
clean  a  place  for  eating  as  possible,  taking  care  to 
give  them  much  more  than  they  would  immediately 
consume,  which  they  would  generally  finish  off  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  I  could  not  perceive  that  the 
stalks  made  much  if  any  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  milk  produced,  but  the  cows  continued  to  give 
less  and  less  about  as  the  grass  failed  them,  although 
they  continued  to  consume  a  projiortionably  larger 
amount  of  stalks.  I  have  this  fall  made  another 
trial  of  this  kind  of  feed,  and  with  results  less  flat- 
tering than  before.  For  several  weeks  I  could  not 
conveniently  fui'nish  my  cows  \\ith  any  but  the  poor- 
est pasturage,  but  attempted  to  make  up  this  defi- 
ciency by  feeding  them  what  stalks  they  would  eat 
at  night  and  morning. 

But  they  did  not  thrive  or  even  hold  their  own 
on  this  kind  of  keeping,  but  began  to  appear  gaunt, 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  which  they 
manifested  by  being  cross  and  ill-natured  towards 
each  other,  and  by  a  disposition  to  roam  abroad, 
whenever  an  opportimity  was  presented,  in  quest  of 
something  more  satisfying.  And  worse  than  all, 
some  five  or  six  of  the  seven  cows  thus  treated, 
commenced  -witholding  their  milk  entirely  for  half 
the  time  or  more,  so  that  I  feared  that  all,  a  new 
milch  cow  included,  would  become  entirely  dry 
before  I  could  give  them  a  change  of  feed.  Finally 
I  began  to  practice  reform ;  gave  them  yellow  pumj)- 
kins,  carrots,  cabl)ages  and  good  rowen  feed ;  but 
they  have  not  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  a  month,  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  dieting  on  green  com !  I 
once  kept  a  horse  for  a  few  days  on  the  same  kind 
of  food,  with  the  ordinary  su])ply  of  grain,  but  as  it 
seemed  not  to  be  doing  well,  I  soon  discontinued  it. 
The  horse  dranlc  but  very  little  water  during  the 
time  it  was  thus  kept,  refusing  it,  some  days,  entire- 
ly-     , 

If  the  cows  were,  in  like  manner,  affected  by  the 
stalks,  as  is  highly  probable,  that  may  account,  in 
part,  for  their  drying.  I  have,  in  a  few  instances, 
fed  ears  of  corn  with  the  stalks  as  they  -were  culti- 
vated for  a  field  crop,  so  as  to  produce  an  increase 
of  milk.  I  M'ould  advise  those  Avho  may  have  stalks 
to  feed,  whether  green  or  dry,  not  to  feed  them  en- 
tu'ely  alone,  but  Avith  other  kinds  of  feed.  Some 
years  since,  I  fed  a  yoke  of  oxen  entirely  on  stalks 
nearly,  or  quite  through  the  winter.    They  appeared 


to  be  doing  well  dui-ing  all  this  time.  They  were 
plajful  and  lively,  and  their  hair  was  bright,  but 
when  put  to  doing  the  spring  woi'k  of  the  farm,  they 
were  greatly  deficient  in  strength  and  durability. 

Thus  I  have  given  you,  briefly,  my  experience  in 
part,  ho})ing  that  a  further  and  more  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  subject,  by  practical  men,  may  lead  to 
more  reliable  and  satisfactory  results.  It  is  very 
important  that  something  of  abundant  and  rapid 
growth  should  be  available  as  a  sui:>stitute  for  the 
ordinary  supply  of  feed  in  case  of  drought,  but  I  ap- 
preliend  that  those  who  may  depend  almost  entirely 
on  green  corn  for  such  a  purpose,  are  destined  to 
meet  mth  disappointment.  C.  Blakely. 

Bristol,  Ct. 

PROSPECTS. 

If  an  increase  of  business  is  an  endence  of  Suc- 
cess, we  are  abundantly  assured  that  our  efforts  to 
furnish  to  the  fanner  the  materials  for  more  thor- 
ough and  efficient  operations  upon  his  lands,  and 
thereby  to  increase  his  annual  profits,  have  not 
failed  of  their  object.  New  friends  have  come  to 
us  from  every  quarter,  both  as  subscribers  and  con- 
tributors. The  list  of  the  Monthly  Farmer  has  more 
than  doubled  during  the  past  year,  Avhile  large  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  to  the  Weekly,  so  that  we 
have  the  prospect  of  starting  on  the  new  year  ■with 
a  combined  edition  of  some  Twenty-four  Thousand 
coj^ies.  This  will  enable  us  to  can-y  out  designs 
long  contemplated,  of  furnishing  more  and  better 
engravings,  and  in  various  ways,  of  giving  the  paper 
a  greater  value.  We  have  recently  exjDcnded  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  for  designs  and  engi-avings, 
which  will  be  given  from  time  to  time,  and  which, 
while  they  will  elegantly  illustrate  the  work,  will 
also  add  to  its  practical  character. 

We  have  no  important  changes  to  announce, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that  we  may  obtain 
regular  contributions  fi-om  the  able  pen  of  Prof. 
Nash,  of  Amherst.  Each  of  the  Editors  will  re- 
main at  his  post,  and  devote  himself  to  the  appro- 
priate duties  of  his  charge,  while  our  numerous  and 
able  correspondents  Avill  faithfully  contribute  to  the 
common  weal  of  all. 

Such  are  the  encouraging  prospects  for  the  year 
1856.  We  have  bowed  out  the  Old  Year  ^nth  such 
grace  as  we  could  command,  and  have  buckled  on 
the  harness  with  stout  and  cheerful  hearts  for  the 
labors  of  the  New.  It  is  but  a  matter  of  "changing 
ivork"  between  us,  after  all.  So  let  us  go  at  it  with 
a  will,  and  make  this  year  what  we  shall  wish  it 
may  have  heen  when  we  have  got  through  it. 


War  and  Agriculture. — The  United  States 
army  consists  of  about  10,000  men,  and  costs 
$8,525,240  a  year.  All  the  result  is,  a  few  ragged 
uniforms,  dismantled  forts,  rusty  guns,  and  still 
more  ragged  and  rusty  characters  called  veterans. 

The  Illinois  central  raikoad  has  about  the  same 
number  of  men  who,  receive  from  the  company, 
$3,700,000  per  annum,  and  make  over  one  hundred 
miles  of  railroad  each  yeai\ 
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'THE  LITTLE  BUSY  BEE." 


jher  comfort  and  hapjjiness.     How   ought   such  a 


_,.,,..  „     ,  1      <TT  1     beautiful  example  to  init  to  the  bhish  those  unduti- 

The  follo^^1ng  is  a  part  of  a  lecture  on  the  "Hab-  f^j  cliildren  who  treat   their  mothers  with  irrever- 

its   and   Instincts  of  Bees,"   delivered   before   the  ence  and  neglect,  and  who,  instead  of  stri^^ng  with 

Philadelphia  Spring  Garden  Institute,  during  the  lo\-ing  zeal  to  lighten  their  labors  and  save  their  steps, 

earlv  part  of  December,  lSo4,  by  the  Kev.  L.  L.' treat  them  more  as  though  they  were  servants  hired 

T     '  c  r^        c  n   AT     "      AT     T    •     *u   1  only  to  wiut  uiion  every  whim, and  humor  every  ca- 

La>'GSTROTH,  of  Greenfield,  Mass.     Mr.  L.  is  the  1     .  -  ^  .'  '  : 

'  I  price, 

author  of  a  most  interesting  work  on  Bees,  from  jf  ^j^g  ^^^^^  \^  baleen  from  the  bees,  as  soon  as 
which  Ave  have  occasionally  quoted.  We  do  not  be-  they  ascertain  their  loss,  the  whole  colony  is  thrown 
lieve  that  the  Curators  of  our  Lyceums  could  offer  into  a  state  of  the  most  intense  agitation ;  all  the 
a  more  attractive  and  pleasing  subject  to  their  sm-\^^^  of  the  hive  are  at  once  alxandoned  ;  the  bees 
,.  ,,  ^        1    ^         i-         -NT     T         Irun  over  the  comb  in  wild  desi)air,  and  often  the 

Qiences  than  one  or  two  lectures  irom  Mr.  L.  on     i    ,      ,.  .,  i    r    .i  r        .u    i  • 

ujc  ^,c    V,  «  1      c  ,  ^yj^j^jg  q[  i\^(^x\\  rush  forth  from  the  hive  in  anxious 

this  topic.  His  work,  while  highly  instructive,  has  ^^gj^j-ch  for  their  beloved  mother.  When  they  return 
at  the  same  time  the  fascination  of  a  well-wrought  to  their  now  desolate  home,  by  their  mournful  tones 
novel;  and  his  lectures,  delivered  in  an   easy,  con- .they  manifest  the  deepest  sense  of  their  deplorable 

versational  style,  would  not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  f^-i^'^nii^y-    T^'?""  "°^''  ^^  such  times  is  of  a  pecuHar- 
,         „ ,  ly  sorrowful  character :  soun(lin"r  sometmno:  like  a 

nnv  rinss  nr  hpnrprR  •'  .  ,,         ...  .1  •  i  1 

succession  of  wailings  on  the  minor  key,  and  can  no 
more  be  mistaken  by  the   experienced  apiarian  or 


any  class  of  hearers. 

The  honey  bee  belongs  to  the  class  of  insects 


which  live  in  a  perfect  community ;  indeed,  bees  can ;  bee  manager  for  their  ordinary  happy  hum,  than 
flourish  only  when  associated  in  large  numbers  as  a  the  piteous  moanings  oi'  a  sick  child  can  be  coiifound- 
colony.  In  a  soUtary  state,  a  single  bee  would  be  j  ed  by  an  anxious  mother  with  its  joyous  crowings, 
almost  as  helpless  as  a  new-born  child,  and  would  |  when  overflowing  with  health  and  happiness.  Even 
be  unable  to  endure  even  the  ordinary  chill  of  an  after  the  bees  have  recovered  from  their  first  dis- 
autumnal  night.  If  a  family  of  bees  is  examined ;  traction  of  grief,  they  plainly  manifest  that  some 
before  it  sends  off  a  new  colony  in  the  spring,  three  I  overwhelming  calamity  has  befallen  them.     Often 


different  kinds  of  bees  will  be  found  in  the  hive  : — 
1.  One  bee  of  peculiar  shape,  commonly  called  the 


those  that  have  visited  the  fields,  instead  of  enter- 
ing the  hive  with  that  dispatchf'ul  haste  so  charac- 


queen  bee.  2.  A  number  of  large  bees,  called  teristie  of  a  bee  returning  to  a  happy  home,  hnger 
drones.  3.  ^lany  thousands  of  a  smaller  kind,  about  the  entrance  with  a  dissatisfied  look.  Their 
called  workers,  and  similar  to  those  which  are  seen  home,  like  that  of  a  man  who  is  cursed  mther  than 
on  the  blossoms.     A  large  number  of  the  cells  vaW !  blessed  in  his  domestic  relations,  is  such  a  melan- 


choly place  that  the}-  enter  it  only  •with  reluctant 
and  slow  monng  steps. 

The  defence  of  the  colony  against  numei'ous  ene- 
mies, the  construction  of  the  combs,  the  i)ronding 
of  stores,  the  rearing  of  the  young,  and  in  short, 
the  whole  work  of  the  hive — the  lajing  of  eggs  ex- 
cepted— is  carried  on  by  the  industrious  Avorkers. 


be  found  filled  with  honey  and  bee- bread,  while  vast 
numbers  contain  eggs  and  immature  young — a  few 
cells  of  unusual  size  and  shape  being  devoted  to  the 
rearing  of  the  young  queens. 

The  queen  bee  is  the  only  perfect  female  in  the 
hive,  and  all  the  eggs  are  laid  by  her.  The  drones 
are  the  males,  and  so  imperfectly  developed  that 

they  are  incapable  of  laying  eggs,  and  retain  the  j  There  may  be  gentlemen  of  leisure  in  the  common- 
instinct  only  so  flir  as  to  give  the  most  devoted  at-  wealth  of  bees;  but  most  assuredly,  there  are  no 
tention  to  feeding  and  rearing  the  young.  The 'such  ladies,  either  of  high  or  low  degree.  The 
queen-bee  or,  as  she  ought  more  properly  to  be  j  queen  herself  has  her  full  share  of  duties ;  for  it 
called,  the  mother  bee,  is  the  common  mother  of  the  j  must  be  admitted  that  the  royal  ofhce  is  no  sinecure, 
whole  colony.  She  reigns,  therefore,  most  unqucs-Uvhen  the  mother  who  fills  it  must  superintend  daily 
tionably,  by  a  divine  right,  as  every  good  mother  is,  the  prcjper  disposition  of  some  tMO  or  three  thou- 
or  at  least  ought  to  be,  in  the  bosom  of  her  own 
family.  The  fertility  of  the  queen  bee  is  veiy 
great.  She  will  often  lay  as  many  as  three  thousand 
eggs  in  a  single  day. 

As  the  common  bees  never  attain  the  age  of  a  sin- 
gle year,  a  constant  succession  of  young  ])ees  must 
be  added  to  the  hive ;  and  therefore,  no  colony  can 
long  exist  without  the  ])resence  of  this  important 
insect.  She  is  as  absolutely  necessary  to  its  welfare 
as  the  soul  is  to  the  bal\ .  The  queen  bee  is  treat- 
ed by  the  bees  as  every  mother  ought  to  be  l)y  her 
children,  with  the  most  unbounded  resj)ect  and 
affection.  A  circle  of  her  loving  offspring  constantly 
surrounds  her,  testifying  in  different  ways  their  du- 
tiful regard — offering  lier  honey  from  time  to  time, 
most  affectionately  eml)racing  her  with  their  anten- 
r\«-,  and  carefully  smootliing  her  beautiful  plumage. 
In  the  frontispiece  of  my  treatise  on  bees  I  have 
given  an  exact  rejiresentaticjn  of  the  attitude  in  which 
they  gather  around  her.  If  she  wishes  to  travel 
over  the  combs,  they  not  only  make  Avay  for  her, 
but  most  poHtely  back  out  of  her  presence,  and  ever 
seem  intent  on  doing  all  that  they  can  to  promote 


sand  eggs.     It  is  very  true  that  the  di-ones 

"On  others'  toils  in  pampered  leisure  thrive, 
The  lazy  fathers  of  the  industrious  hive." 

But  then,  as  a  penalty  for  this  exemption  from 
labor,  at  the  close  of  the  summer  they  are  all  iguo- 
mmiously  put  to  death. 

Bees  sometimes  act  the  ]iart  of  highway  robliers  ; 
a  number  of  them  will  waylay  and  att;ick  a  humble 
bee,  which  like  an  honest  trader  jogging  home  with 
a  well-filled  purse,  is  returning  witii  a  sack  full  of 
honey  to  his  nest.  They  seize  the  poor  fellow  and 
give  him  at  once  to  understand  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  have  liis  hartl-carned  sweets.  Tliey  do 
not  kill  him,  for  they  are  much  too  selfish  to  en- 
danger their  own  ])recions  ])crsons ;  and  even  if 
they  could  take  his  life  without  losing  their  stings 
— a"  loss  which  is  always  fatal — they  would  still 
be  unable  to  extract  his  treasures  from  the  deep 
recesses  of  his  honey  bag. 

They,  therefore,  begin  to  bite  and  tease  him  after 
the  most  approved  fashion,  all  tho  time  singing  in 
his  cars,  not  your  money,  but  "your  honey  or  your 
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life,"  till  utterly  worn  out,  he  delivers  up  his  purse 
by  disgorging  his  honey  from  its  spacious  receptacle. 
The  graceless  creatures  release  liim  at  once,  while 
they  lick  up  his  sijoil  and  carry  off  to  their  homes. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Another  of  the  distinctly  marked  periods  of  our 
existence  has  now  passed  away — another  of  those 
twelvemonth  circles,  so  filled  -with  alternating  hope 
and  fear,  and  joy,  and  sorrow,  and  so  diversified 
in  the  cares  and  duties  which  it  has  presented  as 
it  rolled  along,  is  now  numbered  with  those  which 
have  for  ages  successively  gone  before  it.  ]Many 
who  kindly  listened  to  our  suggestions  at  the  close 
of  the  last  year,  can  listen  now  no  longer ;  the  ear 
is  dull,  the  tongue  dumb  ;  the  eye  hath  lost  its  fire, 
the  hand  its  power.  Their  Spring,  and  Summer, 
and  Autumn,  and  Winter,  have  come  to  them,  and 
passed,  and  they  are  numbered  with  that  great  con- 
gregation, which  has  been  called  to  an  existence, 
M'here  times  and  seasons  are  not  known.  Such  is 
the  fiat  of  Him  who  has  called  us  and  all  this  great 
•world  into  existence,  and  who  knows  all  our  emo- 
tions, and  without  whose  knowledge  a  sparroAV,  even, 
cannot  fall  to  the  ground. 

He  has  ordered  all  things  aright,  and  acquiescence 
in  His  will  becomes  us  all.  "Though,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  the  comitry  is  desolate,  and 
stripped  of  its  most  beautiful  ornaments,  it  still  pre- 
sents, to  a  properly  organized  mind,  the  image  of 
happiness.  We  may  say  with  gratitude,  Here  we 
have  seen  the  corn  grow,  and  these  dry  fields 
crowned  with  an  abundant  harvest ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  orchards  and  gardens  are  now  de- 
serted, the  remembrance  of  the  presents  we  have 
received  from  them,  inspires  us  with  joy,  though  we 
are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  north  wind." 

Nearly  all  the  duties  of  the  Farmer  are  emblem- 
atic of  our  condition  in  life.  The  Spring  is  full  of 
Hope — Summer  of  Acti\ity — Autumn  of  Fruition, 
and  Winter  of  calm  Contentment,  and  contempla- 
tion of  a  Year  or  a  Life  well-spent.  "The  fruit  trees 
have  now  shed  their  leaves ;  the  snows  or  rains  fall 
in  hea\y  showers;  the  roads  are  impaired,  and 
walking  abroad  is  almost  impracticable.  The  man 
who  has  no  resources  in  himself  murmurs  at  this 
change  ;  but  the  considerate,  thinking  man  contem- 
plates it  with  satisfaction.  The  sere  leaves  and 
withered  grass,  moistened  by  the  autumnal  rains, 
form  a  rich  manure  to  fertilize  the  land.  This  con- 
sideration, and  the  sweet  expectation  of  Spring, 
naturally  ought  to  excite  our  gratitude  for  the  ten- 
der cares  of  our  Creator,  and  insjjire  us  with  a  per- 
fect confidence  in  Him.  Whilst  the  earth  has  lost 
its  beauty  and  external  charms,  and  is  exposed  to 
the  murmurs  of  those  it  has  nourished  and  de- 
lighted, it  has  commenced  its  labors  anew,  and  is 
busily  employed  in  secret  working  for  future  good." 

There  are   rich  compensations,  then,   for  these 


seeming  e^ils.  If  the  sim  is  obscured,  wild  winds 
sweep  the  earth,  and  gloom  rests  upon  the  hills, 
how  these  increase  the  comforts  of  the  warm  hearth, 
the  cheerful  fire,  the  gathered  household,  and  all 
the  dear  delights  of  domestic  love  !  He  who  has 
faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  the  fleeting  year, 
whose  mind  is  established  on  the  principles  of  truth, 
will  not  find  the  winter  one  of  discontent,  but  will 
be  able  to  declare  with  the  poet — • 

"My  minde  to  me  a  kingdom  is, 
Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  finde." 

All  the  phenomena  of  nature,  with  such  a  mind, 
may  be  converted  into  so  many  sources  of  pleasure 
to  us ;  and  if  we  attend  to  her  procedure  it  will  be 
found  that  her  most  common  things  and  appear- 
ances are  the  most  agreeable.  So  that  by  contrast, 
and  by  investigation,  we  shall  always  find  enjoy- 
ment in  the  world  about  us. 

Gracefully  and  gently  has  waned  the  dying  year, 
and  brought  us  to  the  close  of  those  Months, 
through  which  we  have  travelled  so  peacefully  and 
profitably  together.  We  trust  the  recollections 
of  them  will  be  pleasant  to  all,  and  that  they  will 
inspire  us  to  future  usefulness  in  the  new  duties 
which  will  cluster  around  us,  with  the  in-coming  of 
the  new  year. 

Farewell,  then.  Year  Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Fifty-five.  Though  thou  didst  bring  gray  hairs 
to  some, — to  youth  some  sorrows, — to  manhood 
some  sharp  trials, — and  to  all,  didst  mingle  some 
bitterness  with  the  sweet  cup  of  life,  yet  we  will 
cherish  thee  as  a  period  of  great  practical  improve- 
ment,— a  period  of  success  to  the  tiller  of  the  so 
and  we  trust  of  progress  towards  higher  and  holi- 
er purposes  in  all. 

Causes  of  Indigp;stion. — Doctor  Wieting,  when 
lecturing  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  lately,  described 
the  manner  in  which  persons  destroy  their  stomachs, 
and  produce  indigestion  and  dyspepsia.  A  gentle- 
man sits  down  to  dinner,  and  partakes  of  a  multi- 
tude of  dishes,  each  seemingly  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  coaxing  the  stomach  to  accept  more 
than  it  can  digest.  Being  completely  loaded,  it  sets 
to  work  to  agitate  the  heap,  and  put  it  through  the 
process  of  digestion.  The  gentleman  then  starts 
for  home  and  sees  some  seductive  looking  ajjples 
on  a  stand,  which  he  thinks  l.e  should  like  to  eat. 
He  purchases  a  few  and  commences  to  gulp  them 
down.  "Halloo !"  says  the  stomach,  looking  up  in 
alarm,  "what  are  you  about  there  ?  I  have  more 
work  than  I  can  attend  to  already."  However,  re- 
monstrance is  in  vain,  anfl  with  a  gripe  or  two,  the 
stomach  goes  to  work  as  before.  The  gentleman 
next  meets  with  a  friend  ;  a  glass  of  wine,  a  brandy 
smash,  or  some  other  liquid  compound  is  gulped 
down,  aided  by  some  tobacco  fiunes.  Supplies  are 
lowered  into  the  stomach  Uke  bales  of  cotton  into 
the  hold  of  a  Mississippi  steamer,  until  the  organ, 
wearied  and  overburdened,  gives  up  in  disgust,  and 
leaves  the  mass  to  indigestion,  dyspepsia,  and  its 
train  of  accomj)anying  evils.  Thus  the  harmony 
of  the  system  is  destroyed,  which  might  have  been 
prevented  by  a  Uttle  prudence  and  self-denial. 
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